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LONDON : 

FMKTr.B  »V  JAUT.i  MOVM,  ORE  VILLI  STRUT. 


TO 


THE  KING. 


SIRE, 


It  was  the  Glory  of  one  illustrious  Reign  to  have  resisted  and 
humbled  the  Enemies  of  the  Country;  and  also,  to  have  produced  and  fostered 
the  distinguished  Authors,  whose  works  are  here  attempted  to  be  illustrated. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  Your  Majesty,  as  Prince  Regent,  the  former 
Glory  has  been  far  surpassed ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  most  sanguine  Expectations 
are  fully  authorized,  by  what  is  already  known  of  the  Talents,  Taste,  and 
Beneficence  of  Kino  George  the  Fourth. 

* 

Looking  up,  therefore,  to  Your  Majesty,  as  the  declared  Friend  and 
Protector  of  Literature,  in  all  its  Branches,  I  have  solicited  permission  to  lay  this 
humble  Performance  at  the  Foot  of  the  Throne,  and  to  subscribe  myself, 


YOUR  MAJESTY'S 


Most  obedient,  most  devoted,  and 

Faithful  Subject  and  Servant, 

ROBERT  NARES. 
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PREFACE. 


The  compilation  of  a  dictionary  has  not  improperly  been  compared  to  the  labours  of 
the  anvil  or  the  mine;  an  allusion  which  Johnson  might  feelingly  recollect,  at  the  close 
of  his  mighty  work.  Even  his  worthy  editor,  Todd,  must  have  had  much  of  laborious 
hammering  and  digging,  before  he  could  send  forth  his  augmented  and  improved  edition. 
The  present  Glossary,  however,  has  occasioned  no  such  toil.  Its  materials  were  sought 
and  collected  entirely  for  amusement ;  and  the  task  has  been  continued  and  completed,  so 
fiu-  as  it  can  be  called  complete,  exactly  in  the  same  manner:  with  perseverance,  indeed, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  but  uniformly  at  leisure  hours,  and  only  in  the  intervals 
of  more  important  occupations.  It  was  not  till  the  press  had  commenced  its  operations, 
that  any  serious  labour  was  bestowed  upon  it;  then,  indeed,  in  revision,  correction,  and 
the  supplying  of  palpable  deficiencies,  it  became  a  task,  of  which  the  author  is  glad  at 
length  to  have  seen  the  end. 

The  common  reflection,  that  our  admirable  Shakespeare  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  his 
commentators,  and  that  the  notes,  however  necessary,  too  often  recal  us  from  the  text, 
first  suggested  this  undertaking;  the  primary  object  of  which  was,  to  enable  every  reader 
to  enjoy  the  unencumbered  productions  of  the  poet.  The  specimen  of  a  glossary  subjoined 
to  Richard  Warner's  Letter  to  Garrick,  (1768),  still  further  encouraged  the  attempt;  in 
the  prosecution  of  which,  it  soon  appeared  desirable  to  extend  the  illustration  to  all  the 
best  authors  of  that  age.  Attention  being  thus  fixed  upon  a  given  period  in  the  progress 
of  our  language,  it  could  not  fail  to  happen,  that  many  useful  illustrations  of  its  history 
must  be  developed  in  the  search. 

Early  attached  to  the  study  of  our  native  language,  and,  consequently,  an  admirer  of 
those  authors  by  whom  its  powers  were  first  displayed  and  best  exemplified,  I  proved 
that  disposition  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1784,  when  I  published  a  book,  called,  "  Elements 
of  Orthoepy."  Three  divisions  of  that  work  were  employed  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  as  then  correctly  spoken ;  but  the  fourth  contained 
a  miscellaneous  view  of  variations  and  changes  made  by  time  or  caprice,  in  its  orthography 
and  accentuation ;  some  parts  of  which  sufficiently  evince  an  inclination  to  that  kind  of 
inquiry,  which  has  here  been  further  pursued.  I  particularly  noticed  some  modes  of 
accentuation  employed  by  early  writers,  which  had  since  been  entirely  disused. 
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vi  PREFACE. 

Thus  prepared,  when  I  began  to  take  notes  of  words  and  phrases  requiring  explanation, 
in  Shakespeare,  and  writers  near  his  time,  I  was  still  upon  my  favourite  ground ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  supposed,  that  in  reading,  for  that  purpose,  some  writings  which  otherwise, 
probably,  I  might  not  have  read,  I  was  enjoying  an  amusement  very  congenial  to  my 
inclinations.  The  perusal  of  the  best  authors  of  those  times  was,  indeed,  its  own  reward, 
without  reference  to  any  other  object;  but  still  the  contemplation  of  another  purpose 
to  be  answered  by  it,  was  a  further  motive  to  encourage  perseverance. 

I  had  made  some  progress  in  my  collections,  and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  them, 
when  occupations  came  upon  me,  which  soon  left  me  no  time  to  employ  in  such 
amusements.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  was  of  necessity  laid  aside;  and  occasional 
reading,  in  a  desultory  manner,  with  hasty  memorandums  of  passages,  was  all  that  could, 
for  many  years,  be  made  subservient  to  it.  At  length,  comparative  leisure  gave  an 
opportunity  for  resuming  the  design.  The  materials  collected  were  finally  arranged;  and 
being  thought  by  some  competent  judges  to  be  such  as  would  be  welcome  to  the  public,  the 
determination  to  give  them  to  the  press  was  formed  without  reluctance. 

It  will  be  found,  I  fear,  after  all,  that  the  Work  has  many  deficiencies;  which  the 
mode  of  its  compilation  may  explain,  but  cannot  entirely  excuse.  My  only  defence  is, 
that  my  attempt  was  not  to  collect  all  that  could  possibly  be  had,  but  to  preserve  and 
arrange  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  collect.  The  former  would  have  been  a  serious  task ; 
the  latter,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  always  continued  to  be,  an  amusement.  If  what  I  have 
collected  prove  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  public  is  welcome  to  it;  and 
should  any  more  successful  compiler  be  able  to  supply  its  defects,  his  full  share  of  the 
credit  shall  by  me  be  readily  conceded.  Many  works  I  have  certainly  read,  belonging  to  the 
period  here  comprehended;  but  not  always  with  the  minute  attention  which  would  have 
been  necessary  for  noting  every  peculiarity.  To  have  laboured  through  all  the  productions 
of  that  time,  would  have  been  a  task  neither  suited  to  my  taste,  nor  compatible  with  my 
occupations.  I  have,  therefore,  avoided  the  title  of  Dictionary,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
imply  a  more  perfect  collection.  Much,  however,  the  volume  does  contain;  and  much 
that  will,  I  trust,  entertain  the  reader,  no  less  than  it  has  amused  the  writer. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  inserting  the  words  and  phrases  of  an  earlier  period 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  where  the  writers  of  her  time  at  all  affected  the 
phraseology  of  Chaucer ;  which  affectation,  in  my  opinion,  is  almost  the  only  blemish  of 
the  beautiful  poems  of  Spenser.  My  reason  was  this :  that,  to  complete  the  rational  view 
and  knowledge  of  our  language,  a  separate  Dictionary  must  be  required,  for  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Occleve,  and  all  those  writers  who  can  properly  be  called 
English;  that  is,  who  wrote  when  the  language  was  no  lunger  Saxon.  A  Saxon  dictionary 
of  the  same  form,  with  all  the  examples  at  length,  would  complete  the  historical  view  of  our 
national  speech.   The  British,  and  its  dialects,  belong  to  another  family. 

Verum  hsec  ipse  equidem,  spatiii  excluaua  iniquis, 
Preetereo,  atque  alii*  pott  me  memoranda  relinquo. 

1  have  neither  length  of  life,  nor  perseverance  in  study  remaining,  to  undertake  either  of 
those  tasks. 
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PREFACE. 


Our  illustrious  countryman,  Johnson,  has  shown  us,  that  no  Dictionary  can  be  satisfactory 
without  a  copious  selection  of  examples,  and  has  given  us  the  most  convenient  form; 
his  plan  and  method  have,  therefore,  been  followed  here,  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  in  a 
work  less  scientific.  The  Chaucerian  and  the  Saxon  Dictionaries,  whenever  formed,  ought 
surely  to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement. 

If  such  a  plan  should  ever  be  completed,  it  may  then,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  throw 
out  from  Johnsons  Dictionary,  all  the  words  not  actually  classical  in  the  language  at 
that  time;  so  as  to  make  it  a  standard  of  correct  phraseology.  Johnson  has  no  small 
number  of  words,  which  were  completely  out  of  use  when  he  compiled  his  Dictionary. 
That  number  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  his  editor,  Todd;  with  the  very  laudable 
design  of  comprising  the  whole  history  of  our  language,  if  possible,  in  that  one  work. 
The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  method  is  certainly  not  great;  and  chiefly  affects 
foreigners,  who  may  sometimes  be  puzzled  to  decide  what  words  are  actually  in  use, 
and  what  are  obsolete.  The  separation  of  the  Dictionaries,  as  here  suggested,  would  make 
all  clear ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  plan  more  specious  in  theory,  than  likely  to  be  realized  in 
practice. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  notion,  I  have  not  even  perfected  my  own 
link  of  the  philological  chain.  This  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny ;  but,  probably,  enough  is 
here  done  to  encourage  others  to  complete  the  undertaking ;  enough,  too,  for  immediate  use, 
till  something  more  perfect  shall  appear.  To  diversify  the  work,  I  have  not  confined  it  to 
words,  but  have  included  phrases,  proverbial  sayings,  with  allusions  to  customs,  and 
even  to  persons,  when  something  of  their  history  seemed  necessary  to  illustrate  my  authors. 
1  have  also  made  it  occasionally  a  vehicle  for  critical  observations  on  the  text  of  our  general 
iavourite,  Shakespeare;  especially  in  such  passages  as  have  been  most  disputed  by  his 
commentators.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  it  not  merely  a  book  of  reference,  but 
also  an  occasional  amusement  for  literary  leisure.  The  authors  most  studiously  illustrated, 
are  those  who  are  most  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader ;  and  if  others  are  occasionally 
quoted,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  those  of  primary  consi- 
deration. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  in  compiling  this  Glossary,  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  all  those  indexes,  which  have  lately  been  subjoined  to  the  editions  of  our  early 
authors;  the  assistance  of  which  has  rendered  this  volume  much  more  copious  than 
otherwise  it  could  have  been  made,  in  the  mode  of  collection  above  described.  Prior 
Dictionaries  have  been  consulted  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  the  improved  edition  of  Johnson, 
by  my  friend  Todd,  I  have  often  found  myself  anticipated,  where  I  thought  I 
had  made  a  discovery.  Dr.  Jamieson's  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage has  also  been  of  great  use;  many  of  the  words  which  are  disused  in  England, 
being  completely  preserved  in  that  dialect ;  which  is  a  legitimate  child  of  the  same  Saxon 
parent.  To  etymology  I  have  not  paid  anxious  attention,  except  where  it  seemed  clear 
and  undeniable;  well  knowing  the  extreme  fallaciousness  of  that  science,  when  founded 
on  mere  similarity  of  sound.  But  I  have  particularly  avoided  deriving  common  English 
words  from  languages  of  which  the  people  who  employed  them  must  have  been 
entirely  ignorant;  a  method  which  some  etymologists  have  pursued  to  a  very  ridiculous 
extent. 
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Collections  of  provincial  dialects  would  often  have  been  extremely  useful ;  many  words 
esteemed  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  being  merely  remnants  of  the  language  formerly  in 
general  use.  But  these  collections  are  unfortunately  few  and  scanty:  nor  can  I  name 
any  one  in  which  I  have  found  so  much  use,  as  in  what  Mr.  Wilbrabam  very  modestly 
terms  "  an  attempt  towards  a  Glossary  of  words  used  in  Cheshire."  Had  I  been  earlier 
acquainted  with  this  performance,  I  should  doubtless  have  derived  mueh  more  advantage 
from  it.  County  histories,  which  have  long  received  the  most  extensive  encouragement, 
should  always  contain  a  careful  compilation  of  this  kind,  from  certain  and  correct  authorities : 
and  from  these,  digested  together,  the  history  of  our  language  might  ultimately  receive 
important  illustration.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards 
this  design.  The  Comish  words,  collected  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  belong  chiefly 
to  a  still  more  ancient  dialect. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  work,  I  willingly 
leave  the  public  to  decide  upon  its  value.  This  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  determined 
by  an  author,  or  his  friends ;  the  former  being  disqualified  by  partiality  to  the  work,  and 
the  latter  to  the  workman.  My  expectation  is,  that  it  will  be  deemed  more  amusing  than 
useful,  more  various  than  profound ;  a  decision  which,  however  harshly  expressed,  I  shall 
never  make  an  attempt  to  controvert. 
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A  GLOSSARY. 


A*  This  letter  prefixed  to  a  participle,  to  denote  an 
action  still  continued,  is  certainly  not  at  all  obsolete. 
To  go  a  fishing,  a  begging,  a  walking,  &c.  are  ex- 
pressions as  current  still,  in  familiar  and  colloquial 
use,  as  they  ever  were :  and  though  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  force  of  a,  in  such  phrases,  every  one  by 
use  comprehends  it.  It  is  something  like  a  prepo- 
sition, yet  it  is  not  exactly  cither  at,  to,  in,  or  any 
thing  else.'  The  force  seems  to  be  its  own. 

But  it  is  no  longer  so  prefixed  to  nouns ;  and  these 
instances  are  properly  obsolete  language.  Thus,  in 
Mr.  Todd's  examples, 

He  will  knap  die  spear*  a  piecet  with  bit  teeth. 

More  Antid.  ag.  Atheism. 
There  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  to. 

As  prefixed  in  composition,  without  changing  the 
sense  of  the  word,  it  was  formerly  more  .common 
than  it  now  is.    Hence  we  find  in  Shakespeare, 

I  gin  to  he  a- weary  of  the  tun.  Macbeth. 
A,  the  Article.    Sometimes  repeated  with  adjectives, 
the  substantive  having  gone  before,  and  being  under- 
stood. 

A  goodly  portly  man  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent.  lien.  IV. 

What  doth  is't  you  desire  tor  Amalchidcs? 
A  sudden,  and  a  subtle.  Witch,  by  Middleton. 

See  more  instances  in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on 
Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Sc.  5. 

2.  Prefixed  to  numeral  adjectives. 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  hut  in  hit  honse, 
I  keep  a  servant  feed.  Macb.  iii.  5. 

Chaucer  has,  "  a  ten  or  a  twelve." 

Squiers  T.  10,697. 
Having  with  lier  about  a  threetcorc  horsemen. 

Pembr.Arc.  1C«3.  p.  181. 
Tis  now  a  nineteen  years  agone  at  least. 

B.Jon.  Cose  is  Alt.  i.  5. 

So  a  near. 

All  that  come*  a  near  him. 


He  thinks  are  cooie  on  purpose  to  betray  him. 

B.  St  Ft.  lioble  Gent.  Act  ii. 


B.  Jon.  Vie.  of  D. 


i  it  UKum 

Trie  world  runt  a  seheels. 
For  on  wheels. 
A  per  ie,  or  A  per  se  A.    That  is,  a  by  itself.    A  form 
which  appears  to  have  been  applied,  in  spelling,  to 
every  letter  which  formed  a  separate  syllable.  Thus 
a  clown,  in  Dr.  Faust  us,  spelling  to  himself,  says, 
A  per  ic  a ;  t,  h,  e,  the ;  o  per  se  o,  Sec.        Anc.  Dr.  i.  p.  39. 

The  expression  and  per  se,  and,  to  signify  the  con- 
traction tc,  substituted  for  that  conjunction,  is  not 
yet  forgotten  in  the  nursery.    The  earliest  trace  of 
A  per  se  is  in  Chaucer,  who  calls  Cresseide.  "the 
1 


floure  and  a  perse  of  Troie  and  Grece;"  where  it  is 
meant  to  imply  pre-eminent  excellence. 

So  also  in  the  following  passage : 
Behold  me,  Baldwine,  A  per  se  of  my  age, 
Lord  Richard  Nevill,  Eorle  by  marriage, 
Of  Warwick.  Mirr.ftr  Mag.  371. 

But  we  have  also  several  other  letters  per  se,  thus : 
And  tinging  mourne  Eliza's  funerall, 
The  E  per  te  of  all  that  era  bath  beene. 

H.  Petowc  in  Restituta,  iii.  p.  56. 

Also,  /  per  se : 

Therefore  leave  off  your  loring  plea, 

And  let  your  I,  be  /  per  se.  Wit's  Reer.  1663.  Q.  7.  b. 

Decker  uses  O  per  se  O,  for  a  cryer,  in  the  titles 
to  two  of  his  pamphlets : 

O  per  se  0,  or  a  new  crier  of  lanteme  and  candle-lights. 
16 1 4.  4to. ;  and 

Villaniet  discovered  by  lantern  and  candle-tight,  and  the  help 
of  a  new  crier,  called  0  per  se  O.  1616.  4to. 

Thus  Shakespeare  has  even  used  a  man  per  se,  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  same  form : 

They  say  be  U  a  very  man  per  se, 

And  stands  alone.  Tro.  if  Cress,  i.  a. 

Aback.   Compound  of  back.  Backwards. 
They  drew  aback,  as  half  with  shame  confound. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.  June.  63. 

To  Aband,  v.   Contracted  from  abandon,  in  the  same 


And  Vortigem-enforst  the  kingdom  to  aba  ad. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  II.  ».  65. 
Abashment.   The  state  of  being  abashed. 

Which  manner  of  abashment  became  her  not  yll. 

Skelton.  p.  38. 

To  Abastardizb.   To  render  illegitimate,  or  base. 
Being  ourselves 
Corrupted  and  abastardixed  thus, 
Thinke  all  lookes  ill,  that  doth  not  looke  like  us. 

Daniel  Queen's  Arc.  sub.  fin. 

To  Abate.   To  cast  down,  or  deject  the  mind. 
Till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation, 

That  won  you  without  blows.  Coriot.  iii.  3. 

To  contract  or  cut  short. 
O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night, 
Abate  tliy  hours  :  shine  comforts  from  the  East. 

Mtds.  N.  Dr.  iii.  8. 

Used  also,  as  Mr.  Todd  shows,  by  Dry  den. 

To  Ab ear.    To  behave  or  demean  one's  self. 
So  did  the  Faerie  knight  himself  abeare. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  xii.  19. 

Abearisg,  or  Abering,  also  Abearance,  joined  with 
the  epithet  good.    A  regular  law  phrase  for  the 
proper  and  peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyal  subject.  So 
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that  when  men  were  bound  over  to  answer  for  their 
conduct,  they  were  said  to  be  bound,  to  be  of  good 
shearing. 

And  likewise  to  be  bound,  by  the  vertue  of  that, 
To  be  of  good  abehng  to  Gib,  her  great  cat. 

Gamm.  Gust.  O.  P.  ii.  74. 

Or  they  were  obliged  to  find  sureties  for  their  good 
abearing.  Herbert,  Hist,  of  Hen.  Vlll. 

See  the  Law  Dictionaries  under  good  abearing. 

Abhominable  for  Abominable.  A  pedantic  affec- 
tation of  more  correct  speaking,  founded  upon  a  false 
notion  of  the  etymology ;  supposing  it  to  be  from  ah 
homine,  instead  of  abominor,  whicli  is  the  true  deri- 
vation. Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  this  affectation  in 
the  character  of  the  pedant  Holofernes. 

litis  is  abhominable  which  be  [Dou  Armado]  would  call  abo- 
minable. Love's  L.  L.  v.  1. 
The  error,  however,  was  not  uncommon. 
And  tl»en  I  will  bring  in 
Abhominable  Lyviug 

Hym  to  beguile.  Lttity  Jin.  Or.  of  Dr.  i.  p.  138. 

Abhominable  Lt/ving  being  a  personage  in  that  al- 
legorical drama. 
T.  Ave,  for  thy  love  I'll  sink  ;  aye,  for  thee. 
AT.  So  thou  wilt,  I  warrant,  in  thine  abhominable  sins. 

Unt  rusting  of  Humorous  Poet,  iii.  140 

Decker  probably  thought,  like  Holofernes,  that 
this  was  the  true  word. 

To  Abhor,  v.  a.  To  protest  against,  or  reject  so- 
lemnly; an  old  term  of  canon  law,  equivalent  to 
detcstor. 

 Therefore,  I  say  again 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  ray  soul 

Refuse  you  as  my  judge.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

Taken  from  Holinshed : 

And  therefore  openly  pro  tested  that  she  did  utterly  abhor, 
refute,  and  forsake  such  a  judge. 

Abhore  was  once  common.  See  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  4. 

Abject,  n.  t.  A  base,  contemptible,  or  degraded 
person. 

Yea,  the  very  objects  came  together  against  me  unawares. 

Psalm  mxv.  15.  Prayer-book. 
I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die, 
Than  at  ray  focraeu's  feet  an  abject  lie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  80. 

To  Able,  had  two  distinct  senses. 

1.  To  make  able,  or  to  give  power  for  any  purpose 

And  life  by  this  [Christ's]  death  abted,  shall  control) 
Dentli,  whom  thy  death  slew.       Donne' t  Divine  Poems,  Oth. 

2.  To  warrant,  or  answer  for. 

None  does  offend,  none ;  I  say  none ;  17/  obi*  'em. 

Leer,  iv.  6. 

Admitted !  aye,  into  her  heart,  I'll  able  it. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  P.  »i.  164. 

Also  in  the  same  Play : 

You  might  sit  a*d  sigh  first  till  your  heart-tlrings  broke,  27/ 
able  it.  O.  PI.  vi.  98. 

Constable  I'll  able  him;  if  be  do  come  to  be  a  justice  after- 
ward, let  him  thank  the  keeper. 

Changeling,  Ane.  Dr.  iv.  840. 
To  sell  away  all  the  |*owder  in  the  kingdom, 
To  prevent  blowing  up.   That's  safe,  tie  able  if. 

Middl.  Game  at  Chttte,  D.  ii.  b.  Act  9. 

is  the  most  remarkable. 
To  Abode.   To  forebode,  to  prognosticate,  to  bode. 

This  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't.  Hen.  Fill.  i.  1. 

The  night-owl  cry'd,  aboding  luckless  time. 

3  Hen.  VI.  v.  6. 
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This  latter 


Abodement.    Omen,  prognostic. 

Tush,  man,  abodement*  must  not  now  affright  us. 

3  He*.  VI.  iv.  7. 

About.   Very  singularly  used,  in  the  phrase  about,  my 
brains,  signifying,  "  brains  go  to  work." 
Fie  upon't !  foh  ! 
About,  my  brains!  Haml.  il.  ad  Jin. 

Which  is  explained  by  a  similar  passage  in  Hey- 
wood: 

My  brain,  about  again  !  for  thou  bast  found 

New  projects  now  to  work  on.  Iron  Age,  1639. 

Abraham-men,  or  Tom  of  Bedlam's  Men,  or  Bed- 
lam Beggars.  A  set  of  vagabonds,  who  wandered 
about  the  country,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses ;  the  provision  for  the  poor  in  those 
places  being  cut  oft',  and  no  other  substituted. 

And  these,  what  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear, 
Jarkraan,  or  Patrice,  Crftnkc,  or  Clapper-dudgeon, 
Frater,  or  Abram-mttn;  I  speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  lor  the  title 

Of  king  of  beggars.  B.  Fl.  Begg.  Bush,  ii.  1. 


See  note  on  O.  PI.  ii.  4. ;  and  Lear,  ii.  3. 
Hence  probably  the  phrase  of  shamming  Abralum, 
still  extant  among  sailors.   See  Roderick  Random. 

Abraid,  v. a.    To  awaken.  To  rouse  one's  self.  Sax. 

But,  when  as  I  did  out  of  sleepo  abray, 
I  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  whileare. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vi.  36. 

Used  also  actively : 
For  fearo  least  her  un wares  she  should  abrayd. 

Spens.  F.  fl.  III.  i.  61. 

But  from  his  study  be  at  last  abray'd, 
Call'd  by  the  hermit  old,  who  to  bun  said. 

Fairf.T.  Mi.  60. 

Abr am-coloc red.   Perhaps  corrupted  from  auburn. 

 Over  all 

A  goodly,  long,  thick,  Abraham-colour' d  beard. 

Blurt  Master  Constable. 

See  note  on  Mer.  W.  i.  4.  and  Cor.  ii.  3. 
in  which  latter  place  the  folio  reads  Abram  for  au- 
burn.   "  Our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black, 
some  auburn,"  &c.    See  Abron,  infra. 

Abridgement.  A  dramatic  performance;  probably 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  historical  drama,  in  which 
the  events  of  years  were  so  abridged  as  to  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  Play. 

Say  wBat  abridgement  have  you  for  this  evening.     Mid*,  v.  1. 

Look  where  my  abridgement  comes.  Haml.  ii.  9. 

In  this  place,  however,  the  sense  is  disputable. 
But  this  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  a  subse- 
quent passage,  in  which  Hamlet  calls  the  players 
"  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time ;" 
(1015.b.)  abridgement,  however,  is  not  repeated  there, 
as  is  erroneously  said  in  a  note  of  Mr.Steevens  on  the 
first  passage. 

Abron.   For  auburn. 

A  lustie  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  abron  locks  was  fairly  famished. 

Hall.  Sat.  B.  iii.  S. *. 

Abus.   The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whyiome  was  higbt 
The  ancien  Abus,  where  with  courage  stout 
lie  them  defeated  in  victorious  fight, 
And  chas'd  so  fiercely,  after  fearful!  flight, 
That  first  their  chieftain,  for  his  safeties  sake, 
(Their  chieftain  Humber  named  was  aright) 
Unto  the  mighty  streame  him  to  betake, 
Where  be  an  end  of  baueill,  and  of  life  did  make. 

Spent.  F.Q.U.*.  16. 
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Hence  Drayton : 

For  ray  princely  name, 
From  Humber  king  of  Huns,  as  anciently  it  cam*. 

Polyolb.  88.  p.  12CM5. 

But  he  does  not  mention  the  more  ancient  name. 

Abv,  v.    For  abide;  to  stand  to,  or  support  the  con- 
sequences. 

 For  if  thoo  dost  intend 

Never  so  little  shew  of  love  to  ber 

Thou  shalt  aby  it.  Mid*,  iii.  9. 

But  he  that  kiU'd  him  shall  abny  therefore. 

Jlarringt.  Ariott.  xvi.  64. 

Generally  used  with  dear,  or  dearly. 

Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear.  O.  PI.  iii.  86. 

See  Todd. 

Abysm.   Abyss.    From  the  old  French  abysme. 

What  see 'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  back-ward  und  abysm  of  time.  Temp.  i.  8. 

And  brutish  ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Dot  of  drad  darkness  ol  die  deep  abytm. 

Sp.  Teart  of  Mulct,  188. 

Academy.   This  word  anciently  had  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable. 
Being  one  of  note  before  be  was  a  man, 
Is  still  remember  VI  in  that  Academy. 

B.  (f  Fl.  Curt,  of  Country,  ii.  1. 
The  fiend  has  much  to  do  that  keeps  a  school. 
Or  is  the  father  of  a  family ; 
Or  governs  but  a  country  Academy. 

Ben.  Jon.  Sad  Skep.  iii.  1. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  quoted  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  for  this  accentuation,  but  the  editions 
now  have  academe  in  that  place.      Love's  L.  L.  i.  1. 

Acater.    A  caterer.    A  purveyor. 

— —  Go  bear  them  in  to  Much 
TV  acater,  let  him  thank  her.  B.  Jon.  Sad  Skep.  ii.  6. 

He  is  my  wardrobe  mnu,  my  acater,  cook, 
Butler,  and  steward.  Ben.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Alt,  i.  S. 

This  is  also  read  cater,  which  word  is  not  without 
authority. 
You  dainty  wits?  two  of  you  to  a  cater, 
To  cheat  bim  of  a  dinner  ?  B.  St  Fl.  Mad.  Lot.  ii.  4. 

Acates.   Often  contracted  to  cates.    Provision,  food, 
delicacies. 
I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in ; 
Bread,  wine,  acatet,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin. 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Skep.  i.  3. 

A  sordid  rascal,  one  that  never  made 
Good  meal  but  in  his  sleep,  sells  the  acatet  are  sent  him, 
Fish,  fowl,  and  wuison.  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Heat,  ii.  1 . 

In  the  above  passage  I  have  transposed  the  word 
but,  which  evidently  restores  the  true  sense.  The 
editions  have  it, 

 Never  made 

Good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells,  <cc. 
Not  to  make  a  good  meal  in  his  sleep  would  cer- 
tainlv  be  no  sign  of  avarice,  since  such  meals  cost 
nothing :  but  the  consequence  of  starving  by  day, 
may  be  dreaming  of  good  meats  at  night. 
Tlw  Mantuan,  at  his  clmiget,  him  ullow'th 
All  hoe  acate*  that  that  same  country  bred. 

Hflrr.Jriost.iliii.lS9. 

Access.    Accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 

His  atcett  to  me.  Haml.  ii.  1. 

Accite,  ».   To  call,  or  summon. 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 

As  I  before  remembcr'd,  all  our  state.  9  Hen.  IV.  t.  S. 

7oAccloy,  v.   To  choke,  or  fill  up. 
The  mouldy  moss  which  thee  aceloyeth. 

Spent.  Skep.  Kui.Fa.iM. 

Cloy. 
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To  Accoil.   To  be  in  a  coil,  or  bustle  < 
About  the  cauldron  many  cookes  accoyld 
With  hooks  and  ladles.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ix.  90. 

Accombre,  or  Accomber,  v.    To  encumber,  perplex, 
or  destroy. 
Happlye  there  may  be  five  less  in  the  same  norobre; 
For  their  sakes  I  trust  thu  wilt  not  the  rest  accombre. 

O.  PL  i.  80.    See  abo  os. 

Accommodate,  v.  This  word  it  was  fashionable  in 
Shakespeare's  time  to  introduce,  properly  or  impro- 
perly, on  all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson  calls  it  one  of 
"  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time."  —  Discoveries. 
The  indefinite  use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bar- 
dolph's  vain  attempt  to  define  it : 

Accommodated;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accom- 
modated i  or  when  a  man  is — being, —  whereby, —  he  may  be 
thought  to  be,— accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

8  Hen.  IV.  iii.  8. 

See  also  Ben  Jons.  Poetast.  iii.  4.  and  Every  Alan, 
&c.  i.  5.  where  he  calls  it  one  of  the  words  of  action. 
Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  another  bedstafT — 
The  woman  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  M.  in  H.  i.  5. 
Will  you  present  and  acenmmadate  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Id.  Pottatter,  iii.  4. 

To  Accoraoe,  v.   To  encourage. 

But  that  same  froward  twaine  would  occorage, 
And  of  ber  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  38. 
To  Accoy,  v.   To  dishearten  or  subdue. 
Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoyd, 
Your  careful  herds  with  cold  be  annoyd. 

Spenter.  Skep.  Kal.  Feb.  47. 

Accbew,  v.   To  increase. 

Do  you  not  feel  your  torments  to  aecrew  8 

Spent.  Ruinet  of  Rome,  807. 
To  accrue,  now  demands  to  after  it,  Or  from. 

Aches.   The  plural  of  ach;  was  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
syllable, pronounced  aitcJies,  and  continued  to  be  so 
used  to  the  time  of  Butler  and  Swift,  which  last  had 
it  in  his  Shower  in  London,  as  first  printed. 
Can  by  their  pains  and  aek-et  find 

All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind.  Hudibr.  III.  ii.  407. 

The  examples  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted. 
Mr.  Kemble  was  therefore  certainly  right  in  his 
dispute  with  the  Public  on  this  word ;  but  whether  a 
public  performer  may  not  be  too  pedantically  right, 
in  some  cases,  is  another  question.  Yet  acA  was  pro- 
nounced ake,  as  now ;  for  proof  of  which  see  Aj  ax. 
Acop.   See  Cop. 

Across.  Used  as  a  kind  of  exclamation  when  a 
sally  of  wit  miscarried.  An  allusion  to  jousting. 
See  Break-across. 

 1  would  you 

Had  kneel'd,  my  Lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  M  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  fort. 

Lafeu.  Good  faith,  acrott!  Aid  Well,  ii.  1. 

Acton.  Hoqueton  or  Auqueton,  Fr.  A  kind  of  vest 
or  jacket  worn  with  armour.  From  which,  by  some 
intermediate  steps,  the  word  jacket  is  derived. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  black, 

His  hewberke,  and  his  sheelde, 

Ne  noe  man  wist  whence  he  did  come, 

Ne  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone, 

When  they  came  from  the  feelde. 

Percy  Rel.  i.  p.  S3.   See  Glossary. 
It  is  there  defined,  "  a  kind  of  armour,  made  of 
taffaty  or  leather,  quilted,  etc.  worn  under  the  ha- 
bergeon, to  save  the  body  from  bruises."    But  if  it 
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was  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  how  could  its  colour 
appear  ?  Roquefort  defines  it,  "  Espece  de  chemi- 
sette courte ;  cotte  d'armes,  espece  de  tunlque."  He 
adds,  that  in  Languedoc  it  was  called  jacouti,  and 
that  Borel  says,  thence  comes  jacauette,  a  child's 
dress.  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Romane. 

Actresses.    It  is  well  known  that  there  were  none  in 
the  English  theatres  till  alter  the  Restoration. 
Coryat  says,  in  his  account  of  Venice, 

ilerc  1  observed  certame  thing*  that  I  never  iiw  before.  For 
1  saw  women  acte,  a  thing  that  1  never  saw  before,  though  I 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  mmetimet  used  in  London;  and 
tbey  performed  it  will)  as  good  grace,  action,  and  gesture,  nml 
whatsoever  convenient  fur  a  player,  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine 
actor.  Craditiei,  Vol.  ii.  p.  16.  rtpr. 

A  prologue  and  epilogue,  spoken  about  June  loGO, 
turns  particularly  on  this  subject.  These  lines  are 
a  part  of  the  former : 

I  come  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest, 

To  tell  you  news,  I  saw  the  lady  drest ; 

The  woman  playes  to-day,  mistake  me  not, 

No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petty-coat ; 

A  woman  to  my  knowledge,  yet  I  can't, 

(If  I  should  dye)  make  affidavit  on't. 

Some  French  women,  however,  acted  at  the  Black 
Friars  in  1629.  Histriomast,  p.  315. 

The  circumstance  may  also  be  traced  from  passages 
in  the  old  dramatists.  In  the  epilogue  to  "  As  you 
like  it,"  which  was  spoken  by  Rosalind*,  the  player 
says,  "  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of 
you  as  had  beards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions  that 
liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defy'd  not." 

Oayton  censures  foreign  theatres  for  permitting 
women  to  act.  "  The  permission  of  women  personally 
to  act,  doth  very  much  enervate  the  auditory,  and 
teacheth  lust,  while  they  would  but  feigne  it." 

Fe$t.  Notes,  p.  272. 

They  did,  however,  appear  in  the  theatres  of  an- 
tiquity (See  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  31.  Plat,  de  Rep.  p.  436. 
Fic.  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iii.  60.);  but  Shakespeare,  who, 
like  his  contemporaries,  attributed  to  all  times  the 
customs  of  his  own,  certainly  thought  of  nothing 
more,  when  he  gave  these  words  to  Cleopatra : 
The  quick  comedians 

F.ftetnporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 

Our  Alexandrian  revels;  Antony 

Miall  be  hrouglit  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  great neu 

V  the  posture  of  a  whore.  Ant.  v.  2. — 801.  a. 

Hart,  Clun,  and  Burt,  played  female  parts  when 
boys.    See  Historia  Histnon.  O.  PI.  xii.  340,  Sec. 

James  Duport,  who  translated  the  Psalms,  &c. 
was  much  offended  at  the  scandal  of  introducing 
actresses,  and  wrote  some  indignant  Alcaics  on  the 
subject,  which  he  entitled  "In  Roscias  nostras,  seu 
Histriones  focminas." 

They  begin : 

Ncc  fcmininuin  iiomcn  hypocrita, 
Nee  histrio,  si  gramwatic*  6dcs, 
Et  Pnsciftno,  neinpc  solos 

Esse  virus  decet  hi-^t  nones. 
IIos  tantum  habebant  pn»tina  sa'cula, 
Dam  castitas  salva,  atque  modesun,  Jcc. 

He  concludes  by  giving  a  very  singular  piece  of 
advice  to  these  ladies  : 

Sin  dramatis  pars  esse  perps, 

Non  nisi  ««ew  agas  wp*>«™».  Mtiue  tubiecatt,  p.  15 


ADD 

Acttjbe.    Apparently,  for  action. 
All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 

Are  error*  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  i 
Love  made  them  not ;  with  atturt  [i.  e.  in  action]  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 

Sk.  Lntr'*  Compl.  Suppl.  i.  751. 
Nor.  is  for  or  in  the  last  line. 

Adamant.   The  magnet;  a  very  common  usage  in 
old  authors. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adamant.  Tro.  tf  Cr.  iii.  J. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant. 

Green's  'iii.  Q.  O.  PI.  vii.  107. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  this  sense,  and  giveu 
other  examples.    This  is  decisive  : 
As  iron,  toueb't  by  the  adamant' t  effect, 

To  the  North  pole  doth  ever  point  direct.     Sylt.  Du  H.  p.  64. 

The  adamant  and  beauty  we  discover 
To  be  alike ;  fur  beauty  draws  a  lover, 

The  adamant  his  iron.  Brown.  Brit.  Past.  Song  1. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  two  magnets,  which  takes 
place  in  some  situations,  is  alluded  to  here : 

—  Away 

We'll  be  as  differing  as  two  adamant  § ; 

The  one  shall  shun  the  other.        Whitt  Dttil,  O.  PI.  vi.  315. 
Lyly,  in  a  foolish  sentence,  founded  on  an  error, 
has  joined  adamant  in  the  sense  of  magnet,  with  the 
mention  of  a  diamond.    Euph.  L.  2.  b.  and  Euph. 
Eng.  R.  1.  b. 

*  Adamant  is  thus  used  so  lately  as  in  the  English 
translation  of  Gallamts  Arabian  Nights ;  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  it  stands  unaltered  in  Dr. 
J.  Scott's  corrected  edition  (1810.)  In  the  story  of 
the  third  Calendar  we  have  this  passage : 

To-morrow  about  noon  we  shall  be  near  the  black  mountain, 
or  mine  of  adamant,  which  at  this  very  minute  draws  all  your 
fleet  towards  it,  by  virtue  of  the  iron  in  your  ships;  and  when 
we  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  the  attraction  of  the  ada- 
mant will  have  such  force,  that  all  the  nails  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  ships,  and  fasten  to  the  mountain, 
so  that  your  vessels  will  fall  to  pieces  and  sink. —  Vol.  i.  p.  951. 

As  the  word  is  now  not  current  in  this  sense,  it 
ought  to  have  been  changed  to  loadstone. 

Adam  Bell,  a  northern  outlaw,  so  celebrated  for 
archery  that  his  name  became  proverbial.  Some  ac- 
count of  him,  with  a  ballad  concerning  him  and  his 
companions  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudesley,  may  be  found  in  the  Reliques  of  am  tent 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  and  in  Ritson's  Pieces  of  an- 
cient popular  Poetry.  Shakespeare  is  thought  lo 
have  alluded  to  him  in  the  following  passages : 

Beard.  If  I  do,  hang  ine  in  a  bottle  like  ft  cat,  and  slroot  at 
me;  and  he  that  hits  me  let  him  be  clap'd  on  the  shoulder, 
and  call'd  Adam.  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  in  him.  Horn.  ii.  1. 

See  also  O.  PI.  vi.  19.  viii.  413. 

A  serjeant,  or  bailiff,  is  jocularly  called  Adam, 
from  wearing  buff,  as  Adam  wore  his  native  buff. 

Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam  that 
keeps  the  prison :  be  that  goes  in  the  calves-skin  that  was  killed 
for  the  prodigal.  Com.  Err.  iv.  3. 

Ada w,  tj.   To  daunt,  or  to  abate.  Spenser. 

But  yielded  with  shame  and  grief  adam'd.     Skep.  Kal.  Feb.  141. 

Addice.    An  adze  or  axe. 

I  had  thought  I  had  rode  upon  addicts  between  this  and 
Canterbury.  Lyly.  Moth.  Bomb.  C.  10.  b. 

Addict,  part.    For  addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  17i- 
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Addition.   Title,  or  mark  of  distinction. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  our  addition.  Haml.  i.  4. 

This  man,  lady,  hath  robL'd  many  beasts  of  their  particular 
addition*  ,-  he  i»  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churli»h  a*  the  bear,  slow 
as  the  elephant.  Tr.  Is  Cr.  i.  8. 

One  »hotn  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if  thou 
drnv'st  the  lirnst  *yllable  of  tby  addition.  Ijcur,  ii.  8. 

See  Toi»d,  !io.  4. 

Addovbkd,  part.     Armed  or  accoutred.  Adouber, 
old  French.    See  Koqi  e fort. 

Was  hotter  than  ever  to  provide  himselfe  of  horse  nod  ar- 
mour, saying,  he  would  go  to  the  island  bravely  addoubed,  and 
shew  himsclt  to  his  charge.  Sidn.  Aread.  p.  377. 

The  8vo.  ed.  of  1724  writes  it  addubed.  Hence 
dubbfd,  as  a  knight. 

Address,  v.   To  prepare,  or  make  ready. 
I  will  then  addrttt  myself  to  my  appointment. 

liter.  IF.  iii.  5. 

So  plcaso  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addrttt.  Midt.  v.  1. 

It  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  Spenser,  thus  : 
Uprose  from  drowsie  couch,  am)  him  addrttt 
Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  liehight.       Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  1. 

Adelantado,  Spanish.    A  lord  president  or  deputy 
of  a  country;  a  commander.     From  adelantar,  to 
excel  or  precede. 
Invincible  adelantado" o\tt  the  armado  of  pimpled — faces. 

Alauingcr.  Virg.  Mart.  ii.  1. 
Open  no  door;  if  the  adalantado of  Spain  were  hire  he  should 
not  enter.  B.  Jon.  Ev.  M.  out  of  II.  v.  4. 

Also  Alchem.  Act  iii. 

Adhobt,  v.   To  advise,  or  exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  was  the  first  that  by  adhorting  the  Brit; 
publikely,  and  helping  them  privately,  wun  them  to  build  hi 


Britaines 

publikely,  and  helping  them  privately,  wun  them  to  build  houses 
tor  themselves.  Stove's  London,  p.  4 

Adjoint,  s.    A  person  joined  with  another,  a  compa- 
nion, or  attendant. 

 Here  with  these  grave  odjoynt', 

(These  learned  maisters)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Tbenuehes,  to  read  the  world,  und  keep  their  points. 

Dun.  Civ.  Wart,  iv.  69. 

Adoptions.    Adoptive.   That  which  is  adopted. 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty  fond  adoptiout  Christendoms 

That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.  Altt  IF.  i.  1 

Adore,  v.   To  gild,  or  adorn. 

—  Like  to  the  bore 
Congealed  drops,  which  do  the  morn  adort. 

Spent.  IV.  ii.  46. 
And  those  true  tears,  fulling  on  your  pure  crystals, 
Should  turn  to  armlets,  for  great  queens  t'  adore. 

b.  ts  ft.  Eld.  Bro.  iv.  3 
Theobald,  not  recollecting  the  word  in  thiB  sense, 
altered  the  passage  to  "  for  great  queens  to  wear." 
In  the  above  reading,  which  is  the  original,  the 
for  is  however  a  vile  expletive. 

Adorn,*.    Adorning;  Ornament. 
Without  adorne  of  gold  and  silver  bright, 
Wherewith  the  craitesinan  wonts  it  beautify. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  xii.  'iO. 

Adrad,  or  Adredd,  part.  Frighted. 
Seeing  the  ugly  monster  passing  by, 
Upon  him  set,  of  peril  naught  adrad. 
As  present  age,  and  eke  posteritie 
May  be  adrad  with  horror  of  revenge. 

Also  Terrified,  v. 
The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  adrad. 
Adreamt.    /  was  adreamt,  for  I  dreamed. 
Wilt  thou  believe  me,  sweeting?  by  this  ligU 
L  vas  adreamt  on  thoe  too.  0.  PI.  vi.  351 

1  was  adreamt  last  night  of  Francis  there. 

City  N.  Cap.O.  PI.  *i.  335. 


Sp.  F.  Q.  VI.  v.  16. 
O.  PI.  i.  154. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  i.  S2. 


Adulterate  is  used  for  adulterous,  sometimes,  by 
Shakespeare : 
TV  adulterate  I  las  tines,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey. 

Rieh.IU  iv.4. 

Aye,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast.  Ham.  i.  S. 

Thoughts,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art, 
And  bastards  ol  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

Latere  Complaint,  Suppl.  i.  751. 

Adventurers.  It  was  common  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  young  volunteers  to  go  out  in 
naval  enterprises  in  hopes  to  make  their  fortunes,  by 
discoveries,  conquests,  or  some  other  means.  These 
adventurers,  probably  making  amorous  conquests  a 
part  of  their  scheme,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  their  dresses.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  bis  expedition  against  Hispaniola,  had  two 
thousand  such  volunteers  in  his  fleet.  To  this  Beit 
Jonson  alludes  under  the  name  of  the  Island  Voyage. 

I  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on  that  day,  as  any  worn  in  the 
ittaud  voyage,  or  at  Cadiz.  Epic.  i.  4. 

Adventu  rers  upon  return,  Those  travellers  who 
lent  money  before  they  went,  upon  condition  of  re- 
ceiving more  on  their  return  from  a  hazardous 
journey.  This  was  probably  their  proper  title.  See 
Putter-out  ;  and  the  quotations  there  from  Taylor 
the  water  poet. 

Adverse.    In  Orthoepy,  p.  227,  it  is  said  that  Shake- 
speare always  accents  this  word  on  the  first  syllable. 
The  following  exception  has  been  since  remarked : 
Though  time  seem  so  adrirte,  and  means  unfit. 

Atrt  IF.  v.  1. 

Advertise.  This  word  anciently  had  the  accent  on 
the  middle  syllable. 

—  I  therefore 
Adtirt'uc  to  the  state,  how  fit  it  were, 

That  none,  ice.  B.  Jon.  Fos.  iv.  1. 

I  have  adrirtit'd  him  by  secret  means.  3  Weir.  VI.  iv.  5. 

See  more  examples  in  the  Elements  of  Ortkoepi/, 
p. 327. 

Advice.   Consideration,  or  information. 

How  shall  I  doat  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begm  to  lore  her.  2  Cent.  ii.  4. 

Neither  this  word,  nor  the  verb  to  advise,  arc  quite 
obsolete  in  this  kind  of  acceptation. 

Advowtrv,  or  Avowtry.  Adulter)'.  Avouti t>,  old  Fr. 
This  staff  was  made  to  knock  down  sin.    I'll  look 
There  shall  be  no  advm.tr y  in  my  ward 

But  what  is  honest.  O.  PI.  x.  299. 

At  home,  because  Duke  Humfrey  aye  repined, 
Calling  tliis  match  advoutrie,  as  it  was. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  34?. 

The  word  is  used  by  Butler  in  Hudibras. 
Adward,  for  Award.   Judgment;  sentence. 

And  faint-heart  fonles  whom  shew  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  fairc  aduanl. 

S^ent.  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  17. 

To  Adward,  v.   To  award. 

For  death  t'  adward  I  neeu'd  did  nppertaine 

To  none  but  to  the  sea's  sole  suvcruinc.         Id.  ib.  IV.  iii.  30. 
Peculiar  to  Spenser,  as  far  as  I  have  seen. 
Af.ry.   See  Aiery. 
1.  To  Avpear.    To  terrify. 


Fach  trembling  leafc,  and  whistling  wind  they  henre, 
As  ghastly  but;,  does  greatly  them  afftare. 

6      '    *       6     '  Sp.F.  Q.  II  iii.  10. 

Hence  the  participle  qffear'd,  for  which  afraid  is 
now  used,  but  which  is  very  common  in  Shake- 
speare. 

Do  act  affear'd ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises.  Temp.  iii.  a. 
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The  spelling  varies,  as  in  other  cases, 
with  one  f,  and  sometimes  with  two. 

2.  To  Appear,  or  more  properly  Affeer.    An  old 
law  term,  for  to  settle  or  confirm.    From  qffier. 
Wear  thmi  thy  wrong?, 
His  [Macbeth'*]  title  is  affeard.  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Hence  ajfeerers,  in  our  law  dictionaries,  are  a  sort 
of  arbiters,  whose  business  was  to  affirm  upon  oath, 
what  penalty  they  thought  should  be  adjudged  for 
certain  offences,  not  settled  by  law. 

Affection.    In  the  sense  of  affectation. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  author  of 
affection.  Ham.  ii.  3. 

l'lea»aiit  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection. 

L.  L.  f.  1. 

How  did  she  leave  the  world,  with  what  contempt  1 
Just  as  she  in  it  liv'dl  and  so  exempt 
From  all  affection. 

B.  Jont.  Vnderwoodt,  El.  on  Lady  Vaukt. 
But  it  certainly  means  sympathy,  in  the  following 
well  known,  but  difficult  passage : 

For  affection,  r 
Matter  of  pauion,  sway*  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes  or  loath*.  Mer.  Pirn.  it.  1, 

See  Masterless. 


Afff.ctioned.    In  a  similar  i 


affected. 


An  affect  ioned  ass,  that  coo*  state  without  book,  and  utters 
it  by  great  swarths.  Tu*l.  ii.  S. 

Affects.   Affections;  passions. 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smile*, 
And  patient  underbt-aring  of  his  fortune, 
A*  'twere  to  banish  their  affectt  with  him.  Rich.  II.  i.  4. 

Kachel,  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to  urge 
The  sacred  purity  of  our  affectt. 

B.  Jon.  Caw  it  Alter' d,  Act  i 
Not  to  comply  with  beat,  the  young  affettt 
In  me  defunct.  Otk.  i.  3 

Mr.  Gifford  proposes  to  read  here,  parenthetically, 

("l*he  young  affectt  in  me  defunct)  Matting,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  singular,  in  the 
sense  of  inclination : 
So  her  chief  care,  as  cnrclcsse  how  to  please 
H*r  own  affect,  was  care  of  people's  case. 

England't  Eliia.  Mirr.  M.  p.  853. 
Shut  up  thy  daughter,  bridle  her  affectt.  O.  PL  iii.  1G. 

Affuaf,  tt.  n.   To  encounter,  or  strike  down. 

They  heene  ymeU,  both  ready  to  affrap.      Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  26. 
Also  active.    See  To  do. 

Affray,  v.    To  frighten. 

Or  when  the  flying  hear'us  be  would  affray.  Spenter. 

Affray,  s.    In  the  sense  of  confusion,  or  fear. 

Without  tempestuous  storms,  or  sad  affray.  Spenser. 

Who  full  of  ghastly  fright,  uud  cold  affray, 

Gin  shut  the  dore.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  ill.  13. 

Affrend,  v.   To  make  friends ;  to  reconcile. 

Ajid  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended.  Sp.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  50. 
Affret,  s.    Rencounter;  hasty  meeting. 

That  w  ith  the  terror  of  their  fierce  affret, 

They  rudely  drive  to  ground  both  man  and  hone. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  III.  ix.  16. 

Also  violent  impression : 
The  wicked  weapon  heard  his  wrathfull  row, 
And  passing  forth  with  furious  affret, 
Pierst  through  his  beaver  quite  luto  his  brow. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  n. 

Affront,*.    To  meet;  encounter. 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 

Affront  Ophelia.  Ham.  iii.  1. 

The  men,  the  ships,  wherewith  poor  Rome  affrontt  him, 
All  powerless,  give  proud  t'tesnrs  wrath  free  passage. 

O.  PI.  ii.  164. 

A  thousand  hardy  Turks  affront  he  had.         Faxrf.  T.  ix.  89. 
6 


Sffea.  VIA*.  1. 
O.  PI.  viii.  57. 

Tit.  And.  i.  1. 
formed  from  the 


Affront,  *.  A 

Only,  sir,  this  I  must  caution  you  of,  in  your  affront,  or 
solute,  never  to  move  your  hat.        Grcen't  Tu  Q.  O.  PL  vii.  95. 
This  day  thou  shall  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
Give  lords  th*  affront.  Ben.  Jon.  Alck.  ii.  3. 

Affy,  t).    To  betroth. 

And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 

So  ratio,  'tis  oriliunetl,  must  be  affed 
To  Annabel  la;  and,  for  augbt  I  know, 
Married. 

Also  to  trust  or  confide : 
Marcus  Androuicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 

Agar.    A  sea  monster:  perhaps 
Higre,  or  bore  of  the  tide. 

Hee  [Neptune]  srndeth  a  monster  railed  the  agar, 
whose  coining  the  waters  roare,  the  fowles  ftie  away,  and  the 
cattel  in  the  h  id  for  lerrour  shunne  the  bankes. 

Lilly't  Callathea,  Act  i.  S.  I. 

See  Higre. 

Agate.    Used  metaphorically  for  a  very  diminutive 

Sierson,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in  agate 
or  rings. 

I  wna  never  mnnn'd  with  an  agate  'rill  now:  but  I  will  set 
you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you 
back  again  to  your  master  for  a  jewel.  3  Hen.  IV.  i.  8. 

If  low,  ou  agat  very  vilely  cut.  Much  Ado  ab.  N.  iii.  1. 

Where  the  other  passages  show  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  change  the  reading  to  aglet,  as  has  been 
proposed. 

Queen  Mab,  as  a  very  diminutive  figure,  is  ex- 
pressly compared  by  Shakespeare  to  an  agat  stone. 

She  i*  the  fairies  midwife,  and  sbe  comes, 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agat  it  one 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman.  Rom.  i.  4. — 973.  t». 

Of  the  Italian  word  Jbrmaglio,  Florio  gives  this 
account : 

Also  ouches,  broaches,  or  tablets  and  jewel*,  that  yet 
old  men  wenro  in  their  hnts,  with  agath-ttonet,  cut  and 
with  some  formes  and  images  on  them,  namely,  of 


11M. 


A-g  ate.    Agoing.    From  gate  or  gait,  a  way. 

1  pray  you,  memory,  set  him  n-gate  again.  O.  P.  v. 

To  Aggrace.   To  favour: 

And,  that  which  all  foire  workes  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  plot 


ap.  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  58. 
Sp.  F.  Q.  II  viii.  56. 


Also  as  a  substantive,  favour : 
Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  aggrace. 

Aggrate,  v.   To  please  or  gratify. 

From  whom  whatever  thing  is  goodly  thought 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancy  to  aggrate. 

Spent.  Teart  of  Mutet,  406. 

Aghast.    Did  frighten.  Used  as  the  pret.  of  to  agaze. 
Tluit  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly, 
Or  other  griesly  thing  that  him  aghatt.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  ix.  31. 

Its  usage  as  a  participial  adjective  is  not  yet  laid 
aside. 

Aglet.   The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the  points  formerly 
used  in  dress ;  from  aiguillette,  Fr. 

In  a  brace,  a  man  must  take  hede  of  three  (hinges,  that  it 
have  no  nayles  in  it,  that  it  have  no  buckles,  that  it  be  fast  ou, 
with  laces,  without  aggtettet.  Atrh.  Toxoph.  p.  137. 

Sometimes  formed  into  small  figures,  alluded  to 
here: 

Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  hiin  to  a  puppet 
or  an  aglet-baby.  Tarn.  Shr.  u  3. 

The  robe  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  at  Lord 
Leicester's  creation,  had  on  the  sleeves  "  38  paire 
of  gold  aglets."  Progr.  of  Eiiz.  1664.  p.  58. 
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Sometimes  they  seem  to  mean  spangles,  as  Junius 
explains  them : 
And  nil  those  Stan  that  gaze  upon  her  fnce, 
Are  aglets  on  her  sleeve,  pins  in  her  train.         O.  PI.  iii.  194. 
The  little  star*,  and  ail  that  look  like  aglets. 

B.  If  PI.  S  Nob.  Kiu$.  iii.  4. 
Aglet  was  also  used  as  a  botanical  term,  for  the 
chives,  or  anthtra,  of  flowers.  Kersey. 
See  Aici  LET. 

Acnes,  St.  To  fast  on  the  eve  of  her  festival,  Jan.  21, 
using  certain  ceremonies,  was  esteemed  a  certain  way 
for  maids  to  dream  of  their  future  husbands. 

And  on  sweet  St.  Agnes  night, 

Please  von  with  the  promis  d  si(?ht,. 

Some  of  husbands,  some  ot*  lovers, 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.  B.Jons. 

If  she  keepe  a  chanibermaide  she  lyes  at  her  bead's  feete, 
and  tbeT  two — will  both  l>e  sure  to  fa>t  on  St.  Agnes  night,  to 
know  who  snail  be  their  first  husbands. 

l'tctura  Icq.  by  Saltonstttll,  Char.  19. 

Upon  St.  Agnes'  night  you  take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out 
every  one,  one  after  another,  saying  a  paternoster,  sticking  a 
pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  ot  him  or  her  you  shall 
marry.  Aubrey's  MisctU.  p.  130. 

Burton  says  St.  Anne's  night,  but  he  is  wrong. 

Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  638. 

Agnize,  v.   To  acknowledge. 
I  do  agnise 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 

I  find  in  hardness.  Otk.  i.  3. 

In  thee  they  joy,  and  soveraigne  they  agnize. 

SoutkueU's  Meon'uc.  1595. 

Also  to  know : 

The  tenor  of  your  princely  will,  from  you  for  to  agnize. 


A-coon.  In  good  earnest,  heartily. 
And,  at  that  rune,  I  made  her  weep  a~gt 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part.  S  Cent.  ir.  3. 

And  therewithal  their  knees  would  rankle  so, 
That  I  have  Inugb'd  a-good.  O.  P.  viii.  339. 

This  merry  answer  made  them  all  laugh  a- good :  so  downe  the 
kill  they  came  laughing.  North's  Ptut.  tOO.  E. 

Acrize,  v.    To  dread  ;  or  to  astonish. 
Yet  not  the  colour  of  the  troubled  deep, 
Those  spots  supposed,  nor  the  fugs  that  rise 
From  the  dull  earth,  me  any  whit  agrize. 

Drayl.  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Aground.   To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fell  flat  downe 
Before  bis  feet  aground. 

Romeus  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  347. 

Agcise,  v.   To  adorn,  or  dress. 

And  that  deare  crosse  upon  your  shield  devis'd, 
Wherewith  above  ail  knights  ye  goodly  seem  aguit'd. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  31. 

Then  'gan  this  crafty  couple  to  devise 

How  for  the  court  themselves  they  might  agnize. 

Spent.  M.  Hubberd's  Tale,  655. 

Ajax.  Pronounced  Ajax  (with  the  a  long.)  The 
name  of  this  hero  furnished  many  unsavoury  puns  to 
our  ancestors,  from  its  similarity  in  sound  to  the 
two  English  words,  a  Jakes.  In  some  of  the  pas- 
sages the  allusion  is  rather  obscure,  as  in  this : 
A  stool  were  better,  Sir,  of  Sir  Ajax  bis  invention. 

B.  Jon.  Epic.  if.  5. 

It  is  plainer  in  Shakespeare : 

Your  lion,  that  bold*  his  poll-ax,  sittiug  on  a  close-stool, 
will  be  given  to  Ajar.  Love's  L.  9. 

The  cause  of  all  this  vein  of  low  wit  was,  perhaps, 
Sir  John  Harrington,  who  in  1596  published  his  cele- 
brated tract,  called  "  The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax" 
by  which  he  meant  the  improvement  of  a  jokes,  or  ne- 
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cessary,  by  forming  it  into  what  we  now  call  a 
water-closet,  of  which  Sir  John  was  clearly  the 
inventor.    For  this  offence  to  her  delicacy,  Queen 
Elizabeth  kept  him  for  some  time  in  disgrace. 
Used  directly  for  a  necessary  house  : 

Which  (like  the  glorious  ejus  of  Lincoln VInne, 

I  saw  in  London)  Ibjjs  up  naught  but  tilth 

And  tscrements.  Cotgrar.  Engl.  Treasury,  p.  10. 

Adoring  Stercutio  for  a  god,  no  lesse  unwoorthily  then  sham- 
fully  constituting  him  a  patron  and  protector  of  Ajax  and  his 
commodities.  Hasp,  of  Jneurab.  Foola,  p.  6. 

To  the  above  work  of  Sir  J.  Harrington's,  B.  Jonson 
seems  to  allude,  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  dirty  poem,  he  says, 

And  I  could  wish  for  their  ctcrnix'd  sakes, 

My  muse  had  plough'd  with  his  that  sung  A-jax. 

On  the  famous  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  p.  290. 

The  rhyme  here  proves  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
time  was  suited  to  the  English  meaning.  See  also  the 
quotations  of  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's  Jb.  Lost.  Even 
Camden  condescends  to  play  upon  this  word : 
Speaking  of  the  French  word  pet,  he  says, 

Inquire,  if  you  understand  it  not,  of  Cloacina's  chaplains, 
or  such  as  are  well  road  in  Ajax.  Remains,  p.  117. 

We  meet  with  a  new  personage  in  Healey's  Discov. 
of  a  new  World,  namely,  "  John  Fistieankoes,  Ajax 
his  sonne  and  heyre."  Page  159.    But  I  have  not 
met  with  him  elsewhere. 
See  Jakes. 

Aiery.    Spelt  also  aery,  and  every.   The  nest  of  an 
eagle,  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey.    But  sometimes 
also,  the  brood  of  young  in  the  nest. 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  tow'rs, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  neit. 

K.  John,  v.  3. 

Certainly  not  "  towers  over  his  nest  to  defend  his 
nest ;"  but  "  towers  over  his  young,  to  souse,"  &c. 
So  again, 

Oor  aiery  buiJdeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wiud,  aud  scorns  the  sun. 

Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

And  yet  more  plainly  : 

Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest.  Ibid. 
That  is,  your  brood  settles  in  the  nest  of  ours. 

Yet  the  commentators  quote  only  the  passages 
that  prove  it  to  mean  a  nest,  and  so  explain  it.  Ac- 
cording to  which  the  meaning  here  would  be,  "  your 
nest  buildeth  in  our  nest's  nest."  So  in  Hamlet,  "  a 
little  aiery  of  children"  (ii.  2.)  means  a  little  brood 
of  children. 
Here  also, 

'tieir  seeges  wood, 
taught  to  get  tbeir  food, 
takes  his  prev. 

nt,  Britan.  Past,  ii.  4. 

Here  it  signifies  a  hawk's  nest : 

That  air  of  hope  hath  blasted  many  an  aiery 

Of  castrils  like  yourself.  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  News,  ii.  «. 

Also  a  certain  brood  of  hawks : 

On  his  snowie  crest 
The  tow'rine  falcon  whilome  built,  and  kings 
Strove  for  that  eirie,  on  whose  scaling  wings, 
Momarchs  in  gold  refin'd  as  much  would  lay, 
As  might  a  month  their  army  royal  pay.       Brir.  Past. ..  1. 

A  few  lines  after  it  is  again  used  for  the  brood. 
Evreu  is  the  right  form  of  the  word ;  the  origin  being 
ey,  Which,  in  Saxon  and  old  English,  means  an  egg. 


nere  aiso, 

For  as  an  eyerie  from  their  i 
Led  o'er  the  plains  and  taugt 
By  seeing  how  their  breeder 
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Aigulrt,  or  Aygulet.   The  tag  of  a  point.  Often 
contracted  into  aglet. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulttt,  thnt  glistred  bright, 
Like  twinckling  starres.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  86. 

Aim.  To  cry  aim,  in  archery,  to  encourage  the 
archers  by  crying  out  aim,  when  they  were  about  to 
shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  to  applaud  or 
encourage,  in  a  general  sense. 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-toned  repetitions.  A'.  John,  ii.  1. 

Now,  to  be  patient,  were  to  play  the  pnndnr 
To  the  viceroy'*  base  embraces,  and  rry  aim. 
While  be  by  i'orcc  or  flattery,  &.c.  Masi.  Itenrg.  i.  1. 

To  it,  and  well  cry  flint.  £.  Sf  Fl.  Fa  lie  One. 

It  seems  that  the  spectators  in  general  cried  aim, 
occasionally,  as  a  mere  word  of  applause  or  encou- 
ragement. To  give  aim  was  an  office  of  direction 
and  assistance. 

Aim,  to  give.  To  stand  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  butts,  to  inform  the  archers  how  near  their 
arrows  fell  to  the  mark ;  whether  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  beyond,  or  short  of  it.  The  terms  were,  wide 
on  the  bow  hand,  or  the  shaft  hand,  (Ascham  once 
uses  the  drawing  hand,  for  the  right.  Toxoph.)  i.  e. 
left  and  right;  short  or  gone:  the  distances  being 
estimated  by  bows'  lengths.  This  was  in  some 
measure  a  confidential  office;  but  was  not  always 
practised.    Ascham  does  not  quite  approve  of  it. 

Of  gevingc  ame  I  cannot  tell  well  what  I  should  saye.  For 
in  a  straungc  place  it  taketh  awaye  all  occasion  of  foulc  game, 
which  is  the  onlye  pcayse  of  it,  yet  by  my  judgement  it  liiiirierelh 
the  knowledge  of  shooting?,  and  maketh  men  more  negligent, 
whioh  is  a  disprayse.  Toioph.  p. 

Though  I  am  no  mark,  in  respect  of  o  huge  butt,  yet  I  can  tell 
you  great  hubbers  [nu.  lumbers?]  have  shot  at  me,  and  shot 
golden  arrows;  but  I  myself  give  aim  thus:  wide,  four  bows; 
tbort,  three  and  a  half. 

Middtet.  Span.  Gypt.  Act  ii.  Anc.  J)r.  iv.  p.  138. 
Maria  gives  aim  in  Love's  L.  Lost,  when  she  says, 
Wide  o'  the  bou  hand.'  I 'faith  your  hand  is  out. 

L.  Lab.  L.  iv.  J. 

I  am  the  mark,  Sir,  I'll  give  aim  to  you. 

And  tell  how  near  you  shoot.  White  Dev.  O.  PI.  vi.  285. 

For  who  would  live,  whom  pleasures  hud  forsaken, 
To  stand  at  mark,  aad  cry  a  bow  gkot,  tigneur. 

fl.  tf  Fl.  Valent.  ii.  2. 

So  Venus  assists  Cupid : 
While  lovely  Venus  stands  to  give  the  aim, 
Smiling  to  sco  her  wanton  bantling's  game. 

Drayt.  Eel.  vii.  p.  1420. 

Cry  aim  is  well  conjectured,  in  a  corrupt  passage 
of  Shakespeare ;  where  the  old  reading  is  criae  game. 

I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm 
house,  a  leasting;  and  thou  shall  woo  her:  try  aim,— said  I 
we"?  Merry  W.  W.  ii.  3. 

That  is,  "  Applaud,  encourage  me !  do  I  not  de- 
serve it?"  This  suits  the  speaker  (the  host)  and  the 
occasion ;  in  the  other  no  sense  can  be  found.  Ca- 
pell  reads,  "  Tried  game." 

Mr.  Gifford  first  accurately  distinguished  crying 
aim,  and  giving  aim,  which  warburton  and  others 
thought  synonymous.  See  his  note  on  Massinger, 
ii.  p.  27. 

Aim.  Guess. 

But  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.  2  Gent.  iii.  1 

Also  as  a  verb,  to  guess. 
That  mv  discovery  be  not  aimed  at.  Ibid. 
Yet  still  went  ou,  which  way  he  could  not  aim. 

8  Foirf.  T.  vii.  23. 


Aim-crier.  A  stander-by,  who  encouraged  the 
archers  by  exclamations.  Hence  used  for  an  abettor 
or  encourager. 

Thou  smiling  a/iw-cricr  at  princes  fall.  Englith  Arcadia. 

While  her  own  creatures,  like  aim-criert,  beheld  her  mis- 
chance with  nothing  but  lip-pity.  lb. 

Aiuling.    A  light  airy  person;  a  coxcomb. 

Some  more  there  be,  slight  airlingt,  will  be  won 

With  dogs  and  burses.  B.  Jon.  Caiil,  i.  S. 

Airy,  for  Aif.ry.   Eagle's  nest. 

Sir,  excuse  nie, 
One  airy,  with  proportion,  ne'er  discloses 

The  ea^le  and  the  wren.  Matting.  Maid  nf  Honour,  i.  J. 

The  editor  of  1759  says,  this  passage  is  difficult, 
and  then  explains  it :  "  One  airy  with  proportion," 
"  one  puffed  up  with  a  high  opinion,"  &c.  taking  on* 
for  a  person,  and  airy  for  the  adjective :  the  error  is 
manifest.  It  should  have  been  printed  aiery.  "  One 
nest,  preserving  its  proportion,  never  produces  an 
eagle  and  a  wren." 

Alamort,  adj.    Half  dead;  in  a  dying  state;  droop- 
ing.   A  French  word ;  but  often  adopted. 
Whose  soft  and  royal  treatment  may  suffice. 
To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  tlio  alamort.     Fa  in  A.  Lutiad,  v.  85. 

Sometimes  written  all  amort,  but  erroneously.  See 
Anc.  Dr.  i.  3G2. 

Aland.    For  on  or  to  land;  analogous  to  other  com- 
positions with  a,  as  aboard,  afield,  &c. 
The  Dane  with  fresh  supplies 
Was  lately  come  aland.  ])r«yt.  Polyolb.  xii.  p.  903. 

Used  even  by  Dryden.   See  Todd's  Johnson. 

Ai.b,  or  Albe.  The  white  dress  of  a  bishop,  differing 
from  a  surplice  in  having  regular  sleeves.  As  worn 
by  Protestant  bishops,  it  is  distinct  from  the  sleeves, 
and  only  appears  in  front.  Holmes's  Acad,  of  Arm. 
B.  III.  ch.lv.  p.  194. 

Each  priest  adorn 'd  was  in  a  surplice  white, 
The  bishops  donn'd  their  atl>$,  and  copes  of  state. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xi.  4. 

Ai.catraz,  An  American  bird;  a  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  Fernandez,  Hernandez,  and 
Nieremberg,  to  the'  pelican  of  Mexico ;  and  erro- 
neously, by  Clusius,  and  others  after  him,  to  the 
Indian  hornbill,  or  buceros  hydrocorax.  Rees's  Encycl. 

Most  like  to  thnt  shortsighted  alcatras, 

That  heats,  the  nir  above  that  liquid  glnis  : 

The  New  Wnild's  bird,  th<;  proud  imperious  fowl 

Whose  drcadlul  presence  friuhts  the  harmless  on  I; 

That  on  the  land  not  only  works  his  w;sh, 

Dot  on  the  ocean  kills  the  flyins  fish.     Drayton's  Owl,  p.  1304. 

Alciiymy.  This  delusive,  but  once  fashionable  art, 
is  thus  well  defined  : 

I.ibnvius  sets  down  this  rime  of  Alebimy:  — 
AUhymia  est  nrs  sine  arte, 
t-ujus  scire  est  pars  cum  parte, 
Mfdium  est  stnmie  mentiri. 

Finis  iiiciuiic.ittiin  iri.       Mealy  t  Disr.  nf  KfB  World,  p.  109, 
maig.  Fiom  Hair t  Mundus  altrr  rt  idem. 

A  certain  compound  metal,  supposed  originally  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  art  of  the  alchemist, 
obtained  thence  the  name  of  alchemy.  It  was  a 
modification  of  brass. 

l  our  speedy  cl  erubims 
Put  to  their  mouths' the  sounding  alchemy. 

Mitt.  Par.  Last,  ii.  517. 
Such  were  his  arms,  false  gold,  true  althymie. 

F/ctch.  l  urple  hi.  C.  vii.  S.  39. 
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instead  of  n  horse,  il  bad  beene  a 
a  man,  that  bath  no  likenesM  of 


They  an  like  rings  and  chain**  bought  at  St.  Martin's  that 
wraro  foire  for  a  little  time,  bat  shortly  after  will  prove  olchimy, 
at  rather  pore  copper.  Minihull  Ettay,  p.  43. 

It  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  occamu,  which  is 
Dot  yet  quite  disused,  among  some  classes. 

Alderliefest.    Dearest  of  all;  from  alder,  alltr,  or 
aire,  used  as  the  genitive  of  all;  and  lief  dear. 
Chaucer  has  alder jint,  alder  last,  &c. 
With  you  mine  a  tier  lief  at  sovereign.  S  Hen.  VI.  \.  1. 

Thus: 

And  alderfirtt  he  bed  them  all  a  bone. 

Cfume.  C.  Tale*,  9409 
See  other  instances  in  the  notes  upon  the  above 
passage  of  Shakespeare. 

Ale.  A  rural  festival,  where  of  course  much  ale  was 
consumed.  Other  etymologies  have  been  attempted, 
but  this  is  the  most  natural,  and  most  probable. 

There  were  brule-ute*,  church-ale*,  clerk-ale*,  give-ale*,  Inmb- 
•iu,  Uetalet,  Mtdtvmnur-atei,  Seattle*,  WhUiun-aUt,  and 
leteral  more.  S«i  Brand"*  Popular  Ant  to.  4to.  ed.  vol.  i. 
p.f»,  Slc. 

Also  some  of  these  separate  articles. 
Ale,  for  Alehouse. 

O,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  the  ale  there. 

Thorn.  Lord  Cromwell,  iii.  1. 
In  the  folio  of  1623,  ale  is  read  for  alehouse,  in 
Two  Gent,  of  Ver.  ii.  5. 

Alecik,  s.  Drunkenness;  the  state  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  ale:  a  word  coined  in  imitation  of  lunacy, 
which  means  being  under  lunar  influence 

If  be  had  arrested  a  mare 
slight  oversight,  but  to  arrest  a  man, 
a  horse,  is  flat  lunasie,  or  alexus.      Lyty*  Mother  Bombie,  cc.  9. 

Aleconner.  Explained  in  Johnson  and  Chambers's 
Dictionaries  to  be  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  is  true ;  but  he  is  not  peculiar  to  that  place. 
Better  explained  by  Kersey ;  "  Aleconner  or  ale- 
taster,  an  officer  appointed  in  every  court-leet,  to 
look  to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and 
beer."  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cos, 
(9.  y.)  that  he  was 

Or'  very  great  credite  and  trust  in  the  toun  hecr,  for  he  haz 
been  ehozen  ale-cwmer  many  a  jeer,  when  his  bet  ten  have 
stood  by ;  and  ever  quitted  himself  "with  such  estimation,  rot  yet, 
too  tast  of  a  cop  of  nippitate,  his  judgement  will  be  taken  above 
the  best  in  the  parish,  be  hiz  noxe  near  so  read. 

Progr.  of  Eli*,  vol.  i.  an.  1575. 
In  some  parishes,  the  aleconner's  jurisdiction  was 
very  extensive.    In  that  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  it 
is  thus  described : 

It  is  the  custom  in  most  manors,  for  the  lord  to  appoint  the  ale- 
conner* at  the  court-leet ;  but  there  not  having  been  a  court-leet  for 
some  years  held  for  the  manor  of  Tottenham,  these  omters  have  been 
regularly  appointed  by  the  parishioners  in  vestry.  The  aleconner* 
are  authorised  to  search  tor,  destroy,  seise,  and  take  away  all 
unwholesome .  provisions,  false  balance*,  short  weights  mid  mea- 
sures: to  enter  mills  and  bakehouses,  to  search  for  and  seise  (if 
any  should  be  found)  all  adulterated  flour  and  breed ;  and  also 
to  enter  into  brewhouses,  and  examine  the  quality  of  beer,  ale,  tec, 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  All  persons  coming  into 
the  parish,  with  carts  or  otherwise,  with  peas,  potatoes,  etc.,  from 
London,  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  these  officers,  and  liable 
to  all  the  peuultiea  attached  to  the  selling  with  short  weights  and 
measures.  Robinton*  Hut.  of  Tottenh.  p.  341. 

Alecost.   An  herb:  the  same  as  Costmary. 

Alecge,  or  Aleoe,  v.   To  alleviate ;  alecjan,  Sax. 
atkger,  Fr. 
The  joyous  time  now  niehetli  fast, 
Thai  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast, 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow.         Spent.  Shep.  Ktil.  iii.  4. 
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Dr.  Johnson  has  it  alif*ge,  in  his  dictionary,  and  sup- 
poses it  to  be  derived  from  «  and  tig,  to  l»e  down ; 
but  the  reading  and  etymology  are  both  erroneous. 

Alew.  Howling,  lamentation,  outcry;  probably  only 
another  form  of  halloo. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament,  with  (nude  alto) 

As  womeu  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  singulis  few. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  vi.  13. 

Alfarez,  or  Alfbres.    A  Spanish  wo»d,  meaning 
an  e/nigii;  contracted,  according  to  Skinner,  from 
aquilijer. 
Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends 
For  my  alfere*.  B.  ic  Fl.  Rule  eW.i.l. 

—  Jug  here,  his  at/art* : 
An  able  officer,  gi'  rue  thy  beard,  roo'td  jug. 

B\  Jot*.  Neat  Inn.  iii.  1 . 
The  heliotrnpcum  or  sunflower,  it  is  said,  "  is  the  true  alfere*, 
bearing  up  the  standard  of  Mora." 

Emblem*,  to  the  Partheuian  Sodalitie,  p.  49. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  for  a  time  as 
an  English  word,  being  in  use  in  our  army  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles!.  In  a  MS.  in  the  HarTeian 
collection,  No.  6804,  §  96,  among  papers  of  that 
period,  it  is  often  repeated.  "Alferet  John  Manering, 
Alferes  Arthur  Carrol,"  &c. 

Alfridaria.  A  term  in  the  old  judicial  astrology, 
which  is  thus  explained  by  Kersey :  "  A  temporary 
power  which  the  planets  have  over  the  life  of  a 
person." 

I'll  find  the  cospe,  and  alfridaria.       Album.  O.  PI.  vii.  171 

Algates.   By  all  means. 

And  therefore  would  I  should  be  algatt*  slab  ; 

For  while  I  live  his  right  is  m  suspense.  Fair/.  T.  iv.  60. 

Also,  notwithstanding. 

Maugre  thine  head;  algatt  I  suffer  none.  O.  PI.  x.  J84. 

And  Spenser, 

Which  when  Sir  Guyon  saw,  all  were  ho  wroth, 

Yet  elgatet  mote  he  soft  himself  appease.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  1«. 

Algrim.    A  contraction  of  algorism,  an  old  name  for 

arithmetic. 
Methoughl  nothing  my  state  could  more  disgrace, 
Than  to  beare  name,  and  in  effect  to  be 
A  cypher  in  algrim,  as  all  men  might  see. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  838. 

Alicant.  A  Spanish  wine,  formerly  much  esteemed; 
said  to  be  made  near  Alicant,  and  of  mulberries. 

You'll  blood  three  pottles  of  Alicant,  by  this  light,  if  you 
follow  them.  O.  Fl.  iii.  «5«. 

Your  brats,  got  out  of  Alicant.  B.tc  Ft  Ounce*,  i.  9. 

means,  "your  children,  the  consequence  of  drunk- 
enness." This  is  what  is  meant  by  Allegant,  in  the 
Fair  AT .  of  the  Inn,  Act  iy.  p.  399. 

To  Alien.   To  alienate;  to  wean. 

What  remains  now,  but  that  be  alien  hitmelfe  from  the  world, 
seeing  what  be  had  in  the  world  is  aliened  from  him. 

Clitu*.  Whim*,  p.  03. 

A'-life.    As  my  life ;  excessively. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a'-tift.  Wint.  T.  iv.  3. 

Tbou  lov'st  a' -life 
Their  perfum'd  judgement.  B.  Jon. 

A  clean  instep, 

And  that  I  love  a'-life.  B.  cj  Fl.  Mont.  Th.  ii.  2. 

The  editor  of  1750  very  wisely  altered  it  to  "  at 
life:"  and  the  same  emendation  he  has  offered  in 
B.  i 


and  Fl.'s  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  iii.  p.  292. 

'  hes  they  may  rather  happ 
a  banell. 

Overimry,  Char.  fol.  K.  8. 


He  loves  a-life  dead  payee,  yet  wishes  they  may  rather  happen 
i  company  by  the  scurvy,  than  by  a^banell. 


Aliogb. 


See  Alegoe. 
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A  L  O 


All.  Although. 

And  those  two  frowanl  listers,  their  rnire  loves, 
Came  with  them  eke,  all  they  were  wondrous  loth. 

J  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  34. 

All.    For  exactly. 

All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assyn'd. 

Spot*.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  18. 

All  and  some.  One  and  all;  every  one;  everything. 
Thou  who  wilt  not  love  do  this, 
Learn  of  me  what  woman  is; 
Something  made  of  thread  and  thrumnie, 

A  mere  l»otch  of  all  and  some.  Herrick,  p.  84. 

In  armour  eke  the  souldiers  all  and  tome, 
With  all  the  force  that  might  so  soon  be  had- 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  91. 

Allegge,  Allegance.   See  Alegge. 

All  to.  Entirely;  very  much.  The  to  seems  to 
have  an  augmentative  power,  so  as  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  word  following.  Thus  all-to-torn  means 
very  much  torn. 

That  did  with  dm  and  dust  him  al-lo-datk. 

Harr.  Ariotto.  xxtiv.  48. 
Now,  forsooth,  as  they  went  together,  often  al-to-kitting  one 
another,  the  knight  told  her  he  was  brought  up  among  the  water 
nymphs.  Pernor,  Arc.  p.  154. 

Mercutio's  ycy  hand  had  al  to  frozen  mine. 

Romeut  and  Jul.  Suppl.  i-  986. 

It  occurs  even  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible: 

And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abi- 
raeleehS  head,  and  all  lo  brake  his  skull.  Judge*  ii.  53. 

Where  it  has  sometimes  been  ignorantly  printed 
"  all  to  break ."    See  'Seuvome  on  Pertiom,  p.  303. 

It  is  used  also  by  Millon,  in  a  very  beautiful  pas* 
sage  ;  and  this,  being  the  last  known  instance  of  it, 
has  been  much  misunderstood. 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  [Wisdom]  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That,  in  the  vurious  bustle  of  resort. 

Were  all  to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair*d.        Cuflvas,  i.  376. 

This  has  been  read,  "  all  too  ruffled,"  as  if  to  be 
ruffled  in  some  degree  was  allowable,  which  the 
author  certainly  did  not  mean.  Warton  says,  that 
the  corruption  began  with  Tickell ;  but  it  is  so  quoted 
at  the  end  of  No.  98  of  the  Tatler,  whether  in  the 
original  editions  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  find  it  so  in 
the  London  edition  of  1797. 

All- to-be  is  also  met  with,  but  rather  in  a  ludicrous 
way,  and  was  so  retained  for  a  long  time  in  jocular 
language,  after  beginning  to  be  obsolete. 

I'll  have  you  chronicled  and  chronicled  and  cut  and  chronicled, 
and  olt-to-be-praud,  and  sung  in  sonnetsr 

B.  tf  Fl.  Pkiltater,  Act  v. 

The  editors  of  1750  unnecessarily  changed  this  to 
"  sung  in  all-to-be~prais'd  sonnets."  It  was  right 
before.    We  find  it  in  one  of  Swift's  letters  to  Pope : 

This  moment  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  a  letter  from  Lord 
Peterborow,  for  which  I  intreat  you  will  present  him  with  my 
humble  respects  and  thanks,  ihii  he  «ft-f0-6«-Gullivers  me  by 
very  strung  insinuaticus.  Letter  91 

I  wonder  my  I-oril  of  Canterbury  is  not  once  more  all-4o-bt 
vnytnr'd  for  dealing  wiih  the  Ivons,  to  settle  the  conrmusion  of 
array  in  the  Tower.  Clevel.  Char,  of  a  diurn.  Wr. 

A  i.lestr ee.  Richard,  of  Derby,  a  celebrated  almanac- 
maker  in  Ben  Jonson's  time. 

—  A  little  more 
Would  fetch  all  his  astronomy  from  Alleitrte. 

B.J*n.  Magn.  Lady.  iv.  S. 

All-hallown  Summer,  i.  e.  late  summer;  all-hal- 
lows meaning  All  Saints,  which  festival  is  the  first  of 
November. 
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Farcwei,  thou  latter  spring!  farewel,  all-hallcm  n  tummer .' 

1  Hen.  IV.  i. «. 

In  the  ignorance  of  popish  superstition,  aH-hallotcs 
was  worshipped  as  a  single  saint ;  or  at  least  this 
ignorance  was  imputed  to  them. 
Freudes,  here  shall  ye  se  eryn  anone 
Of  uU-kallowet  the  blessed  jaw-bone, 

Kisse  it  hardcly  with  good  devocion.      Four  Pi.  O.  P.  i.  74. 

Alligarta.   The  alligator,  or  crocodile.    In  Spanish 
lae;arto. 

It  appears  by  the  following  passage,  that  the  urine 
of  this  creature  was  supposed  to  render  any  herb 
poisonous  on  which  it  was  shed. 

And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering  and  making  up  thereof, 
the  alligarta  hath  not  pisa'i  I  thereon  f        B.  Jont.  Bart.  F.  ii.  6. 

Allow,  r.   To  approve. 

—  O  beav'ns, 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience.  Lear,  ii.  4. 

First,  whether  ye  allow  mv  whole  device — 
And  if  ye  like  it,  and  allow  it  well. 

O.  IU.  i.  114.    Sec  also,  iL  149. 

Allowance.  Approbation. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 

Before  a  sleeping  giant.  Tro.  if  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Spenser  has  very  licentiously  accented  this  word 
on  the  first  syllable. 

Through  fowle  intempe 
Frayle  men  are  oft'  captir'd  to 
But  would  they  thinke  with  how 
Untroubled  Nature  doth  herself  sunise, 

Such  superfluities  they  would  despise.  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  15. 

Almain-leap.    A  dancing  leap. 

And  take  his  almain-leap  into  a  custard. 

B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Au,  i.  1. 

Almoin,  or  allemande,  by  the  testimony  of  Skinner 
and  others,  meant  a  kind  of  solemn  music.  So  in 
Tancred  and  Gismunda,  Jntroductio  in  actum  tertium, 
"  Before  this  act  the  haubois  Bounded  a  lofty  almoin." 
O.  PI.  230.  The  connexion  between  music  and 
dancing  is  so  intimate,  tbat  there  is  no  wonder  that 
it  should  signify  a  dance  also.  Allemands  were 
danced  here  a  few  \ 
Also,  a  German: 

Your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, 
are  nothing  to  your  Fjiglish — he  drink*  you  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Alma  in  ; 
he  gives  your  Hollander,  8cc.  Otk.  ii.  3. 

To  furnish  them  a  band 
Of  Almoin,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  gave 
The  valiant  Martin  Swart.         Drayt.  Polyoib.  S.  M.  p.  1 10«. 

Almainy,  or  Almany.    Germany.  AUemagne,Fr. 
And  walk  with  mv  petticoats  tucked  up,  like 
A  long  maid  of  Almainy.  O.  PI.  viii.  438. 

Now  Fulko  comes,  that  to  his  brother  gave 
His  land  in  Italy,  which  was  not  small, 

And  dwelt  in  Atmany.  Harr.  Artott.  iii.  30. 

Alonely,  adv.    Merely;  only. 

1  speak  not  this  a  Ion  I  u  for  mine  ownc.  Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  S67 . 
Alonely  let  ma  go  with  tlite,  unkind.  Fairf.  'I.  svi.  47. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  examples  of  it  as  an  adjective. 
But  the  derivation  is  surely  from  the  English  word 
alone,  and  not  from  a  foreign  source. 

Alow,  adv.    Low  down;  the  common  correlative  to 
aloft,  but  used  without  it  in  the  following  instance. 

Not  the  thousandth  part  so  much  for  your  learning,  and  what 
other  gifts  els  you  have,  as  that  you  will  creep  alotce  by  the 
ground.  Fax's  Life  of'Findal. 

See  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  ii.  266.  ana  the  note. 
Todd  has  aloft  and  alow  together,  from  Dryden. 
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Aloyse.   A  word,  of  which  the  meaning  and  etymo- 
logy are  both  uncertain. 
Aloyt,  aloyte,  how  pretie  k  i> !  is  not  hero  a  good  fi.ce  ? 

O.  PI.  i.  886. 

Chaucer  uses  aloud  for  praised,  but  that  seems 
not  to  afford  any  illustration.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
for  alas !  alas !  There  is  much  corrupted  language  in 
the  same  scene. 

Ats.    At  the  same  time, 

And  the  cleane  warts  with  purple  gore  did  ray 

Alt  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  40. 

Alsatia.  A  jocular  name  for  a  part  of  the  city  of 
London,  near  F.eet  street,  properly  called  the  White 
Friars,  from  a  convent  of  Carmelites  formerly  there 
situated.  "  In  the  year  1608,"  says  an  account  of 
London,  "  the  inhabitants  [of  this  district]  obtained 
several  liberties,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  by  a 
charter  granted  them  by  King  James  I.;  and  this 
renderedthe  place  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors, 
cheats,  and  gamesters,  who  gave  to  this  district  the 
name  of  Altatia;"  but  the  inconvenience  suffered 
by  the  city  from  this  place  of  refuge,  at  length  caused 
it  to  be  suppressed  by  law.  ShadiceU's  comedy  of 
The  Squire  of  Altatia  alludes  to  this  place ;  and  it  is 
mentioned  also  by  Steele,  where  he  says,  that  two  of 
his  supposed  dogs  (i.  e.  gamblers  or  sharpers)  "  are 
said  to  be  whelped  in  Altatia,  now  in  ruins;  but 
they,"  he  adds,  "  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are  as 
pernicious  as  if  the  old  kennel  had  never  been  broken 
down."— Tatler,  No.  66,  near  the  end. 

Also,  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  was  not  un- 
frequently  used. 
Lest  as  the  blame  of  yll  succeeding  (hinges 
Shall  light  on  you,  so  light  thy  hanne*  alto. 

O.  Pl.i.  113.   See  also  117. 
Alh  ay.    This  too  is  not  uncommon. 
Thereby  a  crystall  streame  did  genii v  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  almay. 

Spent.  F.Q.\.  i.34. 
Amaimon.   The  supposed  name  of  a  fiend. 

Amaimon  sounds  weft  I  Lucifer,  well ;  &c.  but  cuckold ! 

Mer.  W.  ii.  2. 

He  of  Wale*,  that  gave  Amaimon  die  bastinado,  made  Lu- 
cifer cuckold,  &.c.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Amaymon,  says  R.  Holmes,  "  is  the  chief  whose 
dominion  is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf." 
Acad,  of  Arm.  b.  ii.  ch.  1.  But  he  gives  Sidonay  or 
Osmotluy  the  rank  above  him,  §  5. 

Amate,  v.  To  daunt,  or  dishearten;  to  astonish. 
See  To  Mate. 

Upon  the  wall  tbe  Pagans  old  and  young 

Stood  bush'd  and  still,  amattd  and  amax'd.      Fairf.  T.  xi.  18. 

No  more  appall'd  with  tear 
Of  present  death,  than  he  whom  never  dread 
Did  once  amate.  O.  PI.  ii.  914. 

For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
»s  dj»iid\entiire»  did 


Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ix.  45. 
Which,  when  the  world  she  meaneth  to  amate, 
Wonder  invites  to  stand  before  her  there. 

Drayt.  Eel.  5.  p.  1407. 
Also  to  bear  company ;  which  is  only  mate  with  a 
prefixed.    See  A. 

Ambage.   Circumlocution.   From  the  Latin  ambages. 

Epigrannnn,  in  which  every  mery  conceited  man  might,  without 
»ny  lung  studie  or  tedious  ambage,  make  his  frend  sport,  and  anger 
his  foe,  and  give  a  prcttic  nip,  or  shew  a  sharps  conceit  in  a  few 
Puttenkim.  Art  of  Poaie,  L.  1.  ch.  87. 
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Amberghease,  Amber  gris.    Literally  orey  amber 
from  its  colour  and  perfume.    Long  known,  and 
formerly  much  used  in  wines,  sauces,  and  perfumes. 
It  is  found  floating  on  the  sea  in  warm  climates,  and 
is  now  generally  agreed  by  chemists  to  be  produced 
in  the  stomach  of  the  phy'seter  ntacrocephulus,  or  sper- 
maceti whale.   There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  animal 
secretion.    Various  other  conjectures  of  its  ori»nn 
were  formerly  suggested.    Thomt.  Chem.  v. 
lis  well,  be-sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  lull  of  spirit, 
And  amber  it  »11.  B.  Sf  It.  Cust.  of  Country,  iii.  ?. 

I  had  clean  forgot;  wo  must  have  ambergriie, 
The  greyest  con  be  found.  ,      (J.  p|.  vu.  107, 

This  is  for  furnishing  a  banquet.    Milton  has 
inverted  the  word ;  in  the  banquet  produced  by  the 
devil  to  tempt  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us, 
—  Meats  of  noblest  sort,  &c. 
Grit-mber  sleam'd.  p,r.  fog.  ii.  34 1 . 

It  was  considered  also  as  provocative : 
Or  why  may  not 
Your  learn "d  physician  dictate  ambcrgrcatt, 
Or  powders,  and  so  obey  him  in  your  broths  ? 
Have  you  so  si  range  antipathy  to  women  ?  U.  PI  ix.  49 

And  to  maintain  his  goatish  fuiury,  (i.  c.  lewdness) 
EaU  capous  cookt  at  fifteen  crowns  apiece, 
With  their  fat  bellies  sluff'd  with  ombergrite. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  483. 
It  was  sometimes  called  merely  amber.    See  War- 
ton  on  Comus,  1. 368. 

Ambes-ace.    See  Ames-ace. 

Ambree,  Mary.  An  English  heroine,  immortalized 
by  her  valour  at  the  siege  of  Ghent  in  1584.  The 
ballad  composed  to  hep  honour  is  in  Percy's  Refiyutt 
of  ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  She  is 
mentioned  also  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Scornful  Lady,  Act  v. ;  and  several  times  by  Ben 
Jonson,  who  in  his  masque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  ballad ; 

That  Mary  Ambree 
Who  marchod  so  free  . 
To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 
And  death  could  not  daunt, 
(As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt,)  &c. 
Her  name  was  therefore  proverbially  applied  to 
women  of  strength  and  spirit. 

My  daughter  will  be  valiant, 
And  prove  a  very  Mary  Ambry  i'  the  business. 

B.  Jons.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  1.  4. 

Ambry.  Corrupted  from  almonry.  A  street  in  West- 
minster is  so  called,  being  the  place  where  the  alms 
of  the  abbey  were  distributed ;  it  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

Am  el.  Enamelling. 
Heav'os 


/  white. 
Ftetck.  Purple  III.  x.  33. 
Mark?  hnw  the  payie  is  curiously  inchased, 
In  these  our  daies  such  works  arc  scldome  found 
The  handle  with  such  anbeks  is  imbraced, 
At  one  would  thinck  they  leapt  above  the  ground ; 
The  ammell  is  so  fairo  and  fresh  of  hew, 
As  to  this  day  it  seemeth  to  be  new. 

An  ouldfacioned  love,  by  J.  T.  1594. 
A  husband  like  an  ammtl  would  inrich 
Yoor  f 

'led  (or. 


Dutches*  of  Svff.  A.  4. 
See  Todd. 


Amenage  and  Amrnauncb. 


;  behaviour; 


his  slate;  his 


to 


Ph.  Ftetcber't  Purp.  It.  xi.  9. 
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To  Amenace,  v.   To  manage. 

With  iter,  whoso  will  racing  furor  Came, 

Mast  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenage.      Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iv.  11. 

Amerce.  To  punish.  Originally  to  punish  by  fine, 
and  so  still  used.  , 

Whore  every  one  that  misseih  then  her  make 

Shall  be  by  him  amtrtt  with  penance  dew.        Sp.  Sonnet,  TO. 

Now,  daughter,  see'st  thou  not  how  I  amerce 

My  wrath,  thai  thus  bereft  (hee  <»f  thy  love, 

Upon  my  head.  O.  PI.  ii.  9«8. 

Ames-ace,  or  Ambs-ace.  Two  aces  on  the  dice. 
Ambesas,  Fr.  Ambtt  being  the  old  French  for  both. 
See  Roquefort,  Gtossaire. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my 
hie.  AlCs  W.  ii.  3. 

May  I 

At  my  last  stake,  when  there  is  nothing  else 

To  lose  the  game,  throw  axu»-nce  thrice  together ! 

Ordinary,  0.  PL  x.  238. 

This  expression  was  already  current  in  Chaucer's 
time: 

O  noble,  O  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas 

Your  bagges  ben  not  tilled  with  amies  at 

But  with  tit  cink,  that  renneth  for  your  chance. 

Man  of  Lamm  TaU,  I.  Si. 
And  it  has  been  used,  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
Wollaston : 

No  man  can  certainly  foretell  that  sice-ace  will  come  up  upon 
two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  ambt-ace :  yet  any  one  would  choose 
to  lay  the  former,  because  in  nature  there  are  twice  as  many 
chance*  for  that  as  for  the  other. 

Religion  of  Nature,  Sect.  3.  Prop.  xvi. 

Amice,  or  Amis.    Properly  a  priest's  robe,  but  used 
also  for  any  vest,  or  flowing  garment. 
Aray'd  in  habit  Macke,  nnd  emu  thin 

Like  to  a  holy  monk,  the  service  to  begin.     Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  18. 

A  word  not  quite  obsolete,  being  used  by  Milton, 
and  even  Pope. 

Amiss.  Used  as  a  substantive.  A  fault  or  mis- 
fortune. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 

Each  tot  seems  prologue  to  tome  great  amiss.         Ham.  iv.  5. 
See  Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

Thou  well  of  life,  who»e  streamcs  were  purple  blood 

That  flowed  here,  to  cleanse  the  foule  amine 

Of  sinful  man.  Fairf.  Tauo,  iii.  8. 

Soul,  for  fault,  is  a  mere  error  of  the  press  in  the 
reprint  of  1749.  In  the  edition  of  1624,  it  stands 
as  above.  » 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame, 

And  from  a  volume  culs  some  small  amine. 

Browne"!  Brit.  Pa$t.  ii.  2.  p.  44. 

Yet  love,  tbou'rt  blinder  than  thyself  in  this, 

To  vex  my  dove-like  friend  for  my  amiss. 

Donne.  Eleg.  xiv.  SO. 
Amort.    Jll  amort,  in  a  manner  dead,  spiritless.  Fr. 

How  fares  my  Kate?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort  f 

Tun.  Shr.  iv.  3. 
What,  all  amort  t  what's  the  matter?  do  you  hear? 

O.  PI.  v.  448. 

See  Alamort. 

Anadbm.  A  crown  of  flowers  or  other  materials, 
apparently  distinguished  by  Drayton  from  a  chaplet. 

Upon  this  joyful  day,  some  dainty  cbaplets  twine : 
Some  others  cboseu  out  with  fingers  neat  and  fine 
Brave  anadems  do  make :  some  bauldricks  up  do  bind. 

Dmyt.  Potyoib.  Song  15.  p.  945 

Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  anadems  of  flowers : 
A  ltd  for  their  nvmphals  budding  amorous  bowers, 
Oft'  drest  this  tree  with  anadems  of  (lowers. 

Dr.  Work*,  8vo.  p.  1320. 
The  lowly  dales  will  yirld  us  anadems 

To  shade  our  temples.  Brow  mi  Brit.  Past.  ii.  1.  p.  SO. 
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Anchor.    An  abbreviation  of  Anchoret,  a  hermit. 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope, 

An  anekor'i  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope.  Ham.  iii.  2. 

This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  first  two  folios. 
The  phrase  is  used  also  by  bishop  Hall 
Sit  seven  yeares  pining  in  an  anchor' t  ckeyre.     Sat.  B.  iv.  S.  S. 

From  the  expression  sit  iti,  it  seems  that  an  anchors 
chair,  or  seat,  is  meant,  in  the  latter  passage.  But 
that  would  make  nonsense  in  the  former,  and  there- 
fore was  injudiciously  proposed  by  Mr.  Steeven* 
as  the  probable  reading.  In  the  chair  of  an  hermit 
there  is  nothing  characteristic,  but  in  his  cheer  or 
fare  there  is. 

Ancient.    A  standard,  or  flag. 

Ten  times  more  dishonourably  ragged  than  an  old  fae'd  ancient. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Also  the  ensign-bearer,  or  officer  now  called  an 
ensign.  Thus,  Pistol  was  FalstafPs  ancient  or 
ensign. 

Are  you  not,  bawd,  a  whore's  ancient  9  and  must  I  not  follow 
my  colours?  0.  PI.  iii.  481. 

Skinner  says  the  word  ancient  is  only  a  corruption 
of  entign. 

Ancome.    A  kind  of  boil,  sore,  or  foul  swelling  in  the 
fleshy  parts.    Kersey's  Did. 
Swell  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  has  come  to  an  ancome. 

O.  PI.  iv.  438. 

And.   The  participial  termination,  prior  to  ing. 

Ilia  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away.    Spetu.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  29. 
It  is  very  common  in  that  author. 

An ble,  v.     To  anoint,  or  give  extreme  unction; 
from  ele,  Saxon,  for  oil. 

So  when  he  was  housclcd  and  ant  ltd,  and  had  all  that  a 
Christian  man  ought  to  have.  Mart  d'Arthur,  p  iii.  c.  175. 

[Cited  ended  by  Capcl,  School  o/Sh.  p.  176.] 

The  extreme  unction  or  anelynge,  and  con6nnacion  he  saved 
be  no  sacraments  of  the  church.    Sir  loot.  More't  Works,  p  345. 

Also,  aneyling  is  without  promise.  lb.  379 

To  anoyle  was  also  used  : 

The  byshop  sendeth  -t  to  the  curates,  because  they  should 
therwith  annoynt  the  sick,  in  the  sacrament  of  anoyling. 

Sir  That.  More't  Workt,  p.  431. 

Also  children  were  christen'd,  and  men  bouseld  and  annoyled 
thorough  nil  the  land.  Holinth.  vol.  ii.  n.  6. 

See  Unaneled,  and  Housel. 

Anenst.    Against.    A  Chaucerian  word. 
And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling-«r. 

B.  Jon.  Alchem.  Act  ii. 
Anoel.     A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten  shillings. 
Shakspeare  puns  on  it : 
You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his  ill-nngd. 
Not  so.  my  lord;  your  ill  angel  is  light;  but  I  hope  he  that 
looks  on  me  will  take'me  without  weighing.         2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

So  Donne  too : 
O  shall  twelve  righteous  angels,  which  as  yet 
No  leaven  of  vilo  solder  did  admit;  etc. 
Angels  which  heav'n  commanded  to  provide 
All  things  for  roe,  &c.  Sec.  Elegy,  xii.  9 — 22. 

It  appears  from  the  following  epigram,  that  a 
lawyer  a  fee  was  only  an  angel: 

Upon  Anne' i  Marriage  with  a  Lawyer: 
Anne  is  an  angel,  what  if  so  she  be  ? 
What  is  an  angel  but  a  lawyer's  fee  ? 

Wil't  Recreations,  Epigr.  594. 

Angelot.    A  kind  of  small  cheese  made  commonly 
in  France.    Kersey.    So  also  Skinner. 
•  ,  Your  angetott  of  Brie, 

Your  Marsolini,  and  Pannasan  ofLodi.  O.  PI.  viii.  483. 
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Asgelb.  The  fanciful  division  of  the  celestial  angels 
into  nine  hierarchies,  adopted  by  Hey  wood  and 
others,  and  even  by  MiHon,  was  derived  from  a  Latin 
work,  entitled,  Diont/sius  de  Calesti  Hierarchic. 

Angry  Boys.   See  Boys. 

An-h  eibs.  This  uncommon  expression  of  Shakespeare 
has  puzzled  all  the  commentators.  Nothing  can  be 
made  of  it  without  alteration.  The  best  conjecture 
seems  to  be,  that  it  should  be,  Will  you  go  aneirst  i 
a  provincial  term  for  the  nearest  way,  or  directly. 
This  makes  the  sense  perfect.  The  passage  is, 
Will  you  go  an-heirtf  Shal.  Have  you  with  mine  host. 

Mer.  W.  ii.  I. 

As  if.    Used  for  if. 

No,  i»o,  my  heart  *»;ll  burst,  an  if  I  speak.       3  Hen.  VI.  v.  5. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  old  writers. 

Annoys,  Annoyance. 

For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy 
Threat'ning  cloud-kistiiig  I  lion  with  annoy. 

Shah.  Rape  of  Lncrerc,  p.  551. 
But  pin'd  a.vny  in  anguish,  mid  scll-will'J  annvy, 

v  1     ^  4-F.Q.l.ri.n. 

When  bis  fair  flocks  he  fed  upon  the  downs, 
The  poorest  shepherd  suffered  not  annoy. 

Droyt.  Eel.  6.  p.  1414. 

Anon,  Sib.  Immediately,  or  presently,  Sir.  The 
customary  answer  of  waiters,  as  they  now  say, 
"  Coming,  Sir."  This  appears  not  only  in  Act  ii. 
Scene  4,  of  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  where  it 
is  the  constant  rep'y  of  Francis,  the  waiter,  when 
called,  but  in  these  lines: 

Like  a  call  without  Anon,  Sir, 

Or  a  question  without  an  answer, 

Like  a  ship  was  never  rigged,  toe 

And  again, 
Th*  Anon,  Sir,  rkrth  obey  the  call. 
Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speak  in  toe  Swan, 
Drawer;  anon,  Sir,  anon. 

/Ft'/'*  Recreations,  Sign.  T.  7 ;  it  is  there  incor- 
rectly printed  Non-Sir,  but  the  meaning  is  plain. 

Another-gates.   Another  sort. 

And  his  bringing  up   anothtr-gatet  marriage  than  such  a 
mini™.  Iy/y'«  Mother  Bcmbie,  Act  1. 

See  Othergates. 

Anthcopophaginian.  A  mock  word,  formed  for 
the  sake  of  the  sound,  from  Aiithropophagus,  a  man- 
eater,  a  cannibal. 

Co  knock,  and  call;  aitd  hell  speak  like  an  anthropophaginuxn 
unto  thee.  Mer.  W.  iv.  5. 

The  anthropophagi  are  mentioned  also  in  Othello. 

A.nticks.    Odd  imagery,  and  devices. 

All  bur'd  with  golden  hende^  which  were  entayld 
With  curious  antickes,  and  full  fayre  aumayld. 

Sp.  F.Q.II.iii.«7. 

Antike,  adj.  Grotesque. 

A  foule  deform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew, 

In  body  like  to  ontikr  work  devised 

Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Harr.  Ariott.  vi.  61. 

Antimasque.  Apparently  a  contrast  to  the  masque, 
being  a  ridicu'oi  s  inierluue,  divid:ng  the  parts  of  the 
more  serious  masque.  Yet  Jonson  himself  gives  it 
antick-masque,  in  the  Masque  of  Augurs.  They  were, 
in  effect,  an  tick;  and  were  usually  performed  by 
actors  hired  from  the  theatres.  The  masque  being 
often  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  (Gifford.)  But  the 
court  was  fond  of  them. 

Sir,  all  ou«-  request  is,  since  we  are  come  we  may  be  ndimttfd, 
u-  not  for  a  masque  for  an  anlkk-nmsqme.  Vol.  vi.  p.  184. 
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Jonson  has  given  his  opinion  of  these  devices,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
them,  in  another  passage,  speaking  of  anti-masqti 
—  Neither  do  I  think  them 

A  worthy  part  of  presentation, 


Being  thiugs  so  heterogene  to  all  device, 
rks,  and  at  best  outlandish  n< 

Ncptunt'i  Triumph,  sol.  vi.  p.  100. 


Mere  by  works,  i 


nothings 


Lord  Bacon  has  best  elucidated  them : 

Let  anii-matkt  not  be  long,  they  have  been  commonly  of  fools 
satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  anttquet,  beasts,  spirits,  witches, 
Etniops,  pigmies,  turquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  cupids,  Mamas 
moving,  ana  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical  enough  to 
put  them  in  anti-matkt ;  and  any  thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils, 
giants,  is  on  the  other  side  as  unfit.  But  chiefly  let  the  musick  of 
them  be  recreative,  and  with  strange  changes.  Some  sweet  odour* 
suddenly  coming  forth,  without  any  drops  falling,  are  in  such  u 
company,  as  there  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and 
refreshment.  Etsay  37. 

They  resemb'ed  the  exodia  of  the  Romans.  The 
editors  of  B.  ard  Fl.  1750,  vol.  ix.  p.  247,  say  that 
the  true  reading  is  ante-mask ;  but  this  is  a  palpable 
mistake. 

Antiphoner,  or  Antiphonarye.  An  anthem  book, 
in  the  Popish  service.  It  contained  also  "  the 
invitatories,  hymns,  responses,  versicles,  collects, 
chapters,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  chanting 
of  the  canonical  hours."  Gulch.  (Jouectaa.  Curios,  ii. 
.  168.  Anthem,  originally  ant-hymn,  is  of  sinvlar 
erivation ;  a  responsive  hymn. 

Antiphons.    Alternate  singing;  from  am  and  $»r*. 

In  antiphont  thus  tune  we  female  plaints.  O.  PI.  vii.  497. 

Antique.    Ancient.    Accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

Show  me  yotir  image  in  some  antique  book.  Shak.  Sonn.  59- 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  exprcss'd  * 

Even  such  n  henuty  as  you  master  now.  lh.  106. 

Not  that  grent  cSoropiou  of  the  Antique  world.  Spen.  I.  xi.  77. 

Antique,  or  Antic.  A  burlesque  and  ridiculous 
personage,  such  as  are  mentioned  above  in  Anti- 
masque,  which  meant,  in  fact,  an  antic-mask:  or 
one  performed  by  ridiculous  characters. 

Antling,  Saint,  foe  St.  Antuolin,  or  rather 
Anton  in  b.  A  church  in  Budge  row,  Watling 
street,  is  named  from  him.  The  accounts  of  London 
in  general  say,  corrupted  from  St.  Antony ;  but  Stowe 
expressly  calls  it  S.  J  tit  honines,  p.  200  and  201. 

Sh'  has  a  tongue  will  t»  heard  further  in  a  still  morning  than 
St.  Antling'i  bell.  O.  P.  vi.  37. 

There  was  a  lecture  at  that  church  early  in  a 
morning,  much  frequented  by  puritans,  who  are 
therefore  called  sometimes,  "  disciples  of  Saint 
Antling."  In  Randolph's  Muses'  Looking  Glass, 
Mrs.  riowerdew,  a  puritan,  sayB, 
 But  this  liippis'.iness 

Is  wearisome ;  1  could  at  our  Saint  Ant  lint, 

Sleeping  and  all,  sit  twenty  times  as  long.  O.  II.  ix.  910. 

The  feast  of  St.  Antonine  was  May  10. 
Antbe.    A  cavern ;  antrum,  Lat. 

\\  herein  of  ant  ret  vast,  and  desarts  idle. 

touch  heaven, 

Oth.  i.  3. 

Apay,  or  Appay.  To  pay,  satisfy,  or  content.  Usually 
with  well  or  ill. 

 Till  thou  have  to  my  truity  ear 

Committed  what  doth  thee  so  ill  npay.  Spent.  Daphnaida,  69. 
Glad  in  his  heart,  and  mly  well  nppaid 

That  to  his  court  so  great  a  lord  was  brought.     Fairf.  T.  is.  3. 


Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  who* 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak. 
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They  buy  thy  help :  but  sin  ne'er  Rives  a  fee, 
lie  grans  comes;  and  thou  art  welt  uppay'd, 
As  well  to  hear  ns  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

Shah.  Kttpe  of  Luerece,  p.  526. 

Ape,  for  a  fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a  person's  hood 
or  cap  was  an  old  phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  fool 
of  him. 

Two  cips  him  needeth  for  to  watch  and  wake. 
Whom  lovers  will  deceive.  Thus  was  the  opt 
Hv  llteir  tiiirc  bamtling  put  in  to  Malbeceoes  (apt. 

Spens.  F.Q.  III.  ix.  31. 

Chaucer  had  used  it  before : 

Abu,  felowcs,  beth  ware  of  swiche  a  jape, 

The  uuinke  put  in  the  mounts  hode  an  apt. 

And  in  his  wife's  eke,  by  Saint  Austin.      P>  tonnes  Prologue 

Apernek.    One  who  wears  an  apron.    A  drawer. 

We  have  no  wine  here  methinks ;  where's  this  apernerf 

Draw.  Here,  Sir.  Chapm.  May-day,  Ant.  Dr.  iv.  p.  74. 

A  pieces.    For  to  piece*. 

Or  daughter,  pinch  tbeir  hearts  apieces  with  it. 

B.  it  Fletch.  Island  Princess,  iv. 

Nnv  if  we  faint  or  fall  apieces  now 

WeV  f.K.1*.  lb.  v.  1. 

Apostata.  An  apostate.  Before  such  words  were 
completely  naturalized,  it  was  common  to  write  them 
in  the  original  form.  But  the  practice  was  not 
uniform.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  sometimes 
writes  htatua,  and  sometimes  statue'  Mr.  GifFord 
would  restore  apostata,  in  all  the  passages  of 
Massinger  where  the  modern  editors  have  changed 
it  to  apostate;  and  in  most  instances  the  verse 
requires  it,  as 

To  punish  this  apottata  with  death.         Vanat.  Combat.  Act  i. 

But  in  the  following  the  effect  is  the  contrary  : 

Had'st  thou  not  tum'd  apottata  to  those  gods 
That  »o  reward  tbeir  servant*.  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  iv. 

Here  therefore  1  would  read,  with  the  modern 
editors,  apostate. 

Apostem.    An  abscess,  avornua.   The  regular  word, 
but  now  corrupted  into  impostkume. 
A  joyful  casual  violence  may  break 
A  dangerous  apotttm  in  thy  breast. 

Donne,  Progr.  of  Soul,  ii.  479. 

Apostle  Spoons.  Spoons  of  silver  gilt,  the  handle 
of  each  terminating  in  the  figure  of  an  apostle. 
They  were  the  usual  present  of  sponsors  at  christen- 
ings. Some  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  of 
the  curious.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  that, 
when  Cronmer  professes  to  be  unworthy  of  being 
sponsor  to  the  young  princess,  the  king  replies, 
"  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your  spoons," 
Hen.  Fill.  v.  2.  These  spoons  are  often  mentioned 
by  the  writers  of  that  time. 
And  all  this  fur  the  hope  of  two  apostle  spoons,  to  suScr!  and 
:op  to  eat  a  caud 

See  Spoons 


n  cap  to  eat  a  caudle  in !  for  that  wilf  be  thy  legacy 


Burth.Fair,  i.3. 


Appeach.   To  impeach,  or  accuse. 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  Rick.  II.  v.  9. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene.  So 

She,  |Had  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decuv, 
Did  htr  appeach.  F.  Q.  V.  ix.  47. 

Appeal.   To  accuse. 

Wo  thank  you  both:  yet  one  but  natters  us, 

As  w«-ll  <u>p«nri-th  by  the  cause  v«iu  come; 

Namely  t  appeal  each  i.ther  of  Wh  treason.        Rick.  II.  i.  1. 

He  |>:u>  that  lady  strongly  to  oppeic 

Of  many  hnynous  crimes  by  her  enured.        Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  ix.  39. 
This  was  the  proper  forensic  term;  whence  the 
accuser  was  called  the  appellant. 
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To  Appeyre.    To  impair  or  make  worse ;  empirer,  Fr. 
I  do  not  find  that  appirer  was  ever  in  use. 
Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  comer, 
Le»t  he  might  ought  die  future  stock  appeyre. 

Hp.  Hair,  Sat.  iv.2. 
See  Apeire,  in  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary  to  Chaucer. 

Apple-John,  or  John-apple.    A  good  flavoured 
apple,  which  will  keep  two  years.    Kersey.    It  will 
consequently  become  very  withered. 
I  am  wither'd  like  an  old  apple-John.  2 Hen.  JK.iii.S. 

Tis  better  than  tho  pome-water  or  apple-John. 

U.  Fortun.  Ane.  Dr.  iii.  102. 
It  is  well  described  by  Phillips : 
Nor  John-apple,  whose  wither'd  rind,  entrench'd 
By  runny  a  turrow,  aptly  represents 

Decrepid  age.  Cider.  B.  i. 

Apple  Squire.    A  cant  word,  formerly  in  use  to 
signify  a  pimp. 
And  you,  young  apple  squire,  and  old  cuckold-iiiiikvr, 
I'll  tw'  you  every  one  before  a  justice. 

Ii.  Jon  Every  Man  in  his  H.  rv.  10. 
Together  with  my  lady's,  mv  ibrtone  fell,  and  of  her  gentleman 
usher  I  became  tier  apple  squire,  to  bold  tho  door  and  keep 
centincl  at  taverns.  U.  Fl.  ix.  162.    See  also,  xi.  290. 

See  Squire  of  the  body,  which  was  a  synoni- 
mous  term.  There  is  an  obscure  allusion  to  this  term 
in  B.  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  Litttevit 
encourages  Quarlous  to  kiss  his  wife,  upon  which 
Quarlous  himself  remarks  "  she  may  call  you  an 
apple-Johit,  if  you  use  this."  Act  i.  3.  Here  apple- 
John  evidently  means  a  procuring  John,  besides  the 
allusion  to  the  fruit  so  called.  Apple-s<jiiiiv  is  used 
also  for  a  kept  gallant.  Hall,  Sat.  iv.  1.  112. 
AppU-vcife  perhaps  sometimes  meant  bawd.  See 
Costardmonoer;  where  it  is  conjectured  that  apple 
sellers,  being  frequently  assistants  in  intrigues,  the 
title  of  apple  squire  was  first  applied  to  them. 

Are  wboremastera  decai'd,  are  bawds  all  dead, 

Art  pnndnrs,  pimps,  and  apple  squires  all  fled  ? 

Taylor,  Disc,  by  Sea.  (Works,  ii.  21.) 

Appointed.     Armed;    accoutred;  furnished  with 
implements  of  war. 

What  well  appointed  leader  fronts  us  here ?     2  lien.  IV.  iv.  t. 
—  Aaked  piety, 

Dares  more  than  fury  well  appointed.  O.  PI.  x-  206. 

It  is  generally  used  with  Belt  or  ill,  and  is  some- 
times considered  as  forming  one  word  with  them; 
trell-appointed,  ill-appointed. 
Apprehensive.    Quick  of  apprehension ;  of  a  ready 
understanding. 

A  good  sberris  sack — ascends  me  into  the  brain  — makes  it 
apprehensive,  quick,  forgttive,  full  of  nimble,  riery,  and  delectable 
shapes.  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

Thou  art  a  mad,  apprehensive  knave ;  dost  think  to  make  any 
great  purchase  of  that >  O.  PI.  iv.  343. 

Apprentice  at  Law.  A  counsellor,  the  next  in  rank 
under  a  serjeant. 
He  speaks  like  Mr.  Practice,  one  that  is 
Hie  child  of  the  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 

A  pure  apprentice  at  law.  B.Jon.  Magn.  Lady,  iii.  3. 

See  Fortesc.  de  leg.  c.  8 ;  DuCange;  Minsfiew  in 
Sergeant ;  Coke's  Inst. ;  and  note  also  that  the  pre- 
ceding line  contains  the  technical  expression  for  a 
Serjeant,  who  was  called  Serpens  ad  legem,  a  servant 
to  the  law ;  or  one  who  was  serving  his  time  to  the 
law. 

Nowe  from  these  of  the  same  degree  of  councillors,  (or 
utter  barretter)  hating  continued  therein  the  spnee  of  fourtreue 
or  fiftecne  years  at  the  least,  the  cbiefest  and  best  " 
the  benchers  elected,  to  increase  the  number  (; 
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bench  among  them,  and  to  in  their  time  doc  became  first  single, 
and  (lien  double  readers  to  the  student*  of  those  houses  of  court, 
after  which  laat  reading  they  be  named  apprentice*  at  the  lame, 
and  in  default  of  a  sufficient  number  uf  s&rgeants  at  law,  these 
arc  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince)  to  be  advanced  to  the  places 
of  sergeantes.  Siawc't  Surrey  of  Land.  p.  60. 

Apfrinze.    Capture,  apprehension.     From  apprim, 
for  appris,  in  old  French. 
I  mean  not  now  ih'  apprise  of  PuceJI  Jone, 
In  which  attempt  my  travail  was  not  small 
Though  Burgovue  Duke  had  then  the  praise  of  ail. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  3*1.  Ed.  1610. 

Approof.  Approbation. 

So  in  apprmf  lives  not  his  e|  itaph 

As  in  your  royal  speech.  AlCt  W.  i.  3 

A  nian  so  absolute  in  my  approqf 
That  nature  hath  resen  t!  small  dignity 

That  he  enjoys  not.  Cupid's  Revenge. 

To  Apt. 


To  dispose,  or  render  fit. 
one  apteth  to  be  trusted  then, 


oe  one  optet 
never  after. 


apteth  that  we 


Ep.  xii. 


B.  Jon.  hiftai. 
awhile. 
;Alb.  Engl.  \x.  44.  p.  2 lit. 

Aqua-vita.  Formerly  in  use  as  a  general  term  for 
ardent  spirits. 

Does  it  work  upon  himf  Sir  To.  Like  aqua-rite  upon  a 
mid  wife.  Intel.  S.  ii.  5. 

In  Beaum.  and  FL  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  1.  it  is  evi- 
dently UBed  for  brandy ;  or,  as  it  is  there  termed, 
brand  wine;  for  the  cry  of  the  aqua-vita  man  is, 
"  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand  wine!"  and 
the  boors  who  drink  it  say,  "  Come,  let  us  drink  then, 
more  brawl  wine."  In  the  following  passage  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean  usquebaugh,  or  perhaps  whisky  : 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh 
the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-rite 
bottle,  *kc.  Mer.  IF.  ii.  2.   See  also  O.  PI.  iii.  401. 

Aqca-v iTiE  Man. 
See  the  above 
Jons.  Aloh.  i.  1. 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vile  men. 

Arcadia.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  was,  in  its 
time,  as  much  the  model  for  refined  conversation  us 
Lily's  Euphues. 

She  docs  observe  as  pure  a  phrase,  and  use  as  choice  figures 
in  her  ordinary  cunlereuces,  as  any  be  i'  the  Arcadia. 

B.  Jon*.  Every  Man  out  of  hi*  if.  ii.  3. 

See  Eu phc ism. 

Will  you  needs  have  a  written  palace  of  pleasure,  or  rather 
a  priuted  court  of  honor,  (says  (iahricl  Harvey)  read  the  Couu- 
tesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  a  gallant  legendary,  full  of  plea- 
surable accidents,  nud  profitable  discourses. 

Pierte't&upererogatiou,  1493,  p.  63. 

Abch.    A  chief,  or  master. 

The  noble  duke  my  muster. 
My  worthy  arrh  and  patron,  comes  to-night.  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Poole,  that  ore*  for  truth  and  honesty.  Hey  wood. 

Arch-dean,  seems  to  be  put  by  Gascoigne  for  arch- 


A  seller  of  drams, 
passage  of  Beaum.  and  Fl.  and  Ben 


For  bishops,  prelates,  arch-dean*,  deans,  and  priestes. 

Stetl.  Clot.  Chalm.  Putt$,  ii.  558.  a. 

Arches,  Court  of.  The  chief  and  most  ancient 
consistory  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  London  ;  being  held  at  Bow  Church  in  London, 
called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus,  or  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 
from  being  built  on  arches.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  rather  obscure  witticism  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

I  f  hs  be  civil,  not  your  powder  M  sugar  uor  your  raisins  shall 
persuade  the  contain  to  live  a  coxcomb  with  him;  let  him  be 
civil  aud  eat  in  the  archt*,  and  see  wliat  will  come  on't. 

Scornf.  Lady,  i». 
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It  seems  there  was  a  prison  belonging  to  this 
court : 

Let  me  alone,  sweet  heart,  I  hare  a  trick  in  my  head  shall 
lodge  him  in  the  /Irene*  for  one  year,  and  make  him  sing  pec- 
cavi,  eVr  I  leave  him,  and  yet  he  shall  never  know  who  hurt  him 
neither.  •  B.  is  Ft.  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Act  iv. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Littlewit  the 
proctor  is  called  "  one  o'  the  archet."  Induction. 
Hence  the  pun  of  civil,  alluding  to  the  profession  of 
a  civilian. 

Architect,  for  architecture,  or  building. 

To  find  an  house  ybudt  for  holy  dead, 
With  goodly  architect,  and  cloisters  wide. 

Browne  Brit.  Pa*t.  i.  4. 

Archy,  or  Archie.  The  court  fool  in  the  year  1625, 
and  before.  His  real  name  was  Archibald  Armstrong. 
Of  his  jests  see  an  account  in  Granger,  ir.  399.  8vo. 
1775. 

A  cabal 

Found  out  but  lately,  and  aet  out  by  Archie, 

Or  some  such  head,  of  whose  lone  coat  they  have  heard, 

And  being  black  desire  it.         (Margin)  Archie  mourn' d  then. 

Ben  Jon.  Staple  of  New*,  iii.  2. 

Archie  accompanied  Charles  prince  of  Wales  into 
Spain  in  1624;  hence,  in  the  masque  performed  on 
his  return,  Jonson  jocularly  calls  him  a  sea-monster. 
That  all  the  tales  and  stories  now  were  old 
Of  the  sea-rooMter  Archy,  or  grown  cold. 

Septune't  Triumph,  vol.  vi.  p.  159. 

We  leam  from  Howell,  that  this  illustrious  person- 
age had  more  privileges  at  the  court  of  Spain  than 
any  other  Englishman. 

Our  coseti  Archy  hath  more  privilege  titan  any,  for  he  often 
goes,  with  bis  fool  s  coat,  where  the  infanta  is  with  her  inerinas, 
and  ludirs  of  honour,  and  keeps  a  blowing  and  blustering 
amongst  them,  and  fliits  out  what  he  list. 

The  instance  subjoined  shows  rather  the  wit  than 
the  good  manners  of  Arc'>u: 

One  day  they  were  discoursing  what  a  marvellous  thing  it 
was  that  the  Duke  of  U.evaria,  with  less  than  15,000  men,  alter 
a  long  toylsome  march,  should  dure  to  eocounter  the  Palsgrave's 
unny  consisting  of  above  35,000,  and  to  give  them  a  total  dis- 
comfiture, and  take  Prague  presently  after.  Whereunto  Archy 
answered,  that  he  would  tell  them  a  stranger  thing  than  that : 
Was  it  not  n  strange  thing,  quoth  be,  that  in  the  year  88  there 
should  come  a  fleet  of  140  sails  from  Spain  to  invade  England, 
and  that  ten  of  these  could  not  go  back  to  tell  what  became  of 
the  rest ?  Letter*,  I.  §.  3.  L.  18. 

Cousin  was  a  customary  appellation  for  such  per- 
souages  from  those  'of  equal  age.  Persons  older  man 
lumself  the  fool  called,  uncle.   See  Lear. 

Archy  is  called  Archee  Armstrong  by  Sir  A.Weldon ; 
and  another  court  fool,  David  Dromon,  is  mentioned 
with  him.    Curios,  of  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  5th  edit. 

Archy  is  honourably  mentioned  in  a  passage 
where  B.  Jonson  gives  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  well 
apparelling  a  lie : 

That  an  elephant,  in  1630,  came  hither  ambassador  from 
the  great  Mogul,  who  coidd  both  write  and  read,  and  was  every 
day  allowed  twelve  cast  of  bread,  twenty  quarts  of  canary  sack, 
besides  nuts  and  almonds  the  citizens  wives  sent  him.  That  he 
hud  a  Spanish  boy  to  his  interpreter,  and  bis  chief  negotiation 
was,  to  confer  or  practise  with  Archy,  the  principal  foot  of  *t ate, 
about  stealing  Windsor  Castle,  and  carrying  it  away  on  his  back, 
ifbecau.  Ducov.  vol.  vii.  p.  80. 

He  is  also  mentioned  with  Garret  by  Bp.  Corbet : 

Although  lite  clamours  and  applause  were  such 
As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  ibein 
Aud  with  wide  laughter  and  a  cbcat-loaie  cboake  them. 

J'oeass,  p.  68. 

See  Garret. 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  arch,  in  the  sense  of 
witty,  is  derived  from  Arrhy,  but  I  believe  it  is  older. 

Ahead,  or  Abeed.    Declare;  explain. 

Therefore  more  plain  oread  this  doubtful  case. 

Spenser,  Dapknaida,  I. 183. 
Me  all  too  meane  the  sacred  Muse  areedt.  F.Q.  J.  ProL 

And  many  perils  doth  to  us  oreed 
la  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

Draft.  Motet  B.  ii.  p.  1584. 

Areare,  or  Arkbar.   Behind;  in  default. 
To  tilt  and  tumey,  wrestle  in  the  sand, 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arrear.  Fair/.  T.  ii.  40. 

But  when  his  force  gan  mile,  his  pace  no  wex  areare. 

Sp.  F.Q.  111.  xiVU. 

Arew.    In  a  row. 

Her  hew 

Was  wan  and  leane,  that  all  her  teeth  arew 

And  all  her  boues  might  through  ber  checkes  be  red. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  sii.  «9. 

Argal.    A  vulgar  corruption  of  the  latin  word  ergo, 
therefore. 

Bnt  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns 
not  himself :  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilt;  of  his  own  death,  shortens 
not  his  own  life.  Ham.  v.  1. 

Also '  a  name  for  the  tartar  of  wine.  Jonson't 
AlcJum. 

for 


i.«. 


Argier,  or  Arciers.   The  ancient  English 
Algiers. 

Pro*.  Where  was  she  born?  speak  ;  tell  me. 
Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Could  with  the  pirates  of  Argier*  aud  Tunis 
Acquire  such  credit,  as  with  them  to  be 

Made  absolute  commander.        Mauing.  Unnat.  Comb.  Act  1. 
He  toke  his  wnv  unto  Affriquo,  towarde  the  townc  of  Argiert. 
A  Trad  of  1542  :  reprinted  in  Burl.  Mite.  iv.  p.  589.  ed.  1809. 

Aroosie.  A  large  ship,  either  for  merchandise  or 
war.  Of  this  sense  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  very  obscure.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  supposed 
it  a  corruption  of  Ragosie,  for  a  ship  of  Ragusa,  but 
this  seems  a  mere  conjecture,  and  rests  oa  no  other 
known  authority  (as  Mr.  Douce  tells  us)  than 
Roberts's  Mai  chant's  Map  of  Commerce.  Besides,  we 
want  proof  of  the  Ragusan  vessels  being  particularly 
large.  Pope  and  others  have,  with  much  more 
probability,  supposed  it  to  come  from  the  classical 
ship  Argo,  as  a  vessel  eminently  famous.  Which  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  Argis,  for  a  ship,  in  low 
Latin.   See  Du  Canoe. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There  where  your  orgoties,  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signior*  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

Do  overpeer  the  pettv  traffickers.  Merck.  Ven.  i.  1 

See  also  3  Hen.' IV.  Act  ii. 

Who  sits  him  like  a  full-sail'd  argotie 
Daoc'd  with  u  lofty  billow. 

That  golden  traffic  love, 
Is  scantier  for  than  gold  ;  one  mine  of  that 
More  worth  than  twenty  argotiet 
Of  the  worlds  richest  treasure. 

Rowley' t  AVa»  Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.  v.  856. 

Drayton  uses  it  for  a  first  rate  man  of  war,  which 
favours  the  classical  etymology  : 
My  instance  is  a  mighty  argotie 
That  in  it  dears,  besides  th'  artillery 
Ol  fourscore  pieces  of  a  mighty  bore, 

A  thousand  soldiers.  JVouA'i  Flood,  i*.  p.  1539. 

Sandys  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  ship  of  force.  De- 
scribing the  boldness  of  pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  he 
observes,  that,  from  the  tunorousness  of  others,  they 
16 


that  a  little  frigot  will  often  not  feare  to 
ly  some  of  them  will  not  abide  the  in- 
the  pursuer,  as  if  a  i 


Ckapm.  Byrtm't  Contp. 


.  but  run 

flus  from  a  dolphin.  Travels,  p.  9. 

Ragozine  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Douce  to  have 
no  reference  to  it.  See  Illustr.  i.  p.  248.  Argousitt 
is  a  French  term  for  an  officer  of  the  gallies,  who 
superintends  the  slaves ;  but  is  supposed  by  Menage 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  aiguazil. 

Ark.    A  chest  or  coffer.   The  original  and  etymolo- 
gical sense. 
Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  relkk  in  an  arAte 
Of  gola,  that  bad  eyes  might  not  it  profane. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  IV.  iv.  15. 

A  km  a  do.    Properly  armada,  Spanish.  A  fleet  of  war; 
a  fleet  of  merchants  being  Jhta.    Not  known  here, 
probably,  before  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588. 
—  So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  sail 

Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship.  John,  iii.  4. 

Spread  was  the  huge  armado  wide  and  broad. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  L  79. 

The  whole  armado  coming  often  in  view,  yet  not  so  hardy  as  to 
adventure  the  ohm*.  Sandyt'  Travels,  p.  51. 

B.  Jonson  spells  it  correctly,  armada.  It  is  now 
rarely  used,  except  historically,  in  speaking  of  that 
one  fleet. 

Arm-gaunt.  A  word  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  of 
which  the  meaning  has  been  much  disputed.  Some 
will  have  it  lean-shouldered,  some  Utm  vriih  poverty, 
others  slender  at  one's  arm ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Warburton,  though  he  failed  in  his  proof,  gave  the 
interpretation  best  suited  to  the  text,  icons  by  military 
service.  This  implies  the  military  activity  of  the 
master;  all  the  rest  of  the  senses  are  reproachful, 
and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  speech  which 
is  made  to  display  the  gallantry  of  a  lover  to  his 
mistress.   The  passage  is  this : 

— So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm- gaunt  steed, 
Who  neigh  d  so  high  that  what  1  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Ant.  if  CI.  i.  5. 

Arm  in.  A  beggar:  made  from  the  Dutch  arm,  poor, 
to  suit  an  assumed  Dutch  character. 

O  hear  Cod  1 — so  young  an  armin.' 
M.  Flow.  Armin,  sweet  heart,  1  know  not  what  you  mean 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

London  Prod.  Supp.  Sh.  ii.  519. 

Armlet.  An  ornament  encircling  the  arm;  a  bracelet. 
Not  that  in  colour  it  was  like  thy  hair, 
Armlets  of  that  thou  still  mayst  let  me  wear. 

Donne,  EUg.  «ii.  r .  i. 

Armour.  The  principal  pieces  of  a  knight's  armour 
are  thus  enumerated  in  verse,  by  Warner : 

To  them  in  cotnpleat  armour  seem'd  the  grcene  knight  toapptarc. 
The  burgonet,  the  bever,  bufie,  the  coller,  curates,  and 
"I  he  polaroDS,  grangard,  vani braces,  gauntlets  lor  either  hand, 
The  taisbes,  cushies,  and  the  graves,  staff,  pensell,  batscs,  all 
The  greeoe  knight  tarst  hau  tylted  with,  that  held  her  love  his  thrall. 

Alb.  Engl.  B.  18.  p.  S91. 

See  those  several  words. 

Arms.  Stabbing  or  daggering  of  arms,  is  an  expression 
founded  on  a  curious  piece  of  romantic  gallantry. 
To  show  their  devout  attachment  to  their  mistresses, 
young  men  frequently  punctured  their  arms  with 
daggers,  and  mingling  the  blood  with  wine,  drank  it 
off  to  their  healths.  The  drinking  a  liquor  mixed 
with  blood  was  in  very  ancient  times  esteemed  a  rite 
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of  high  solemnity,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sallust  and  | 
Iivy :  of  Buch  ceremonials  this  seems  to  have  been 
an  imitation.    This  explains  an  obscure  passage  in 
the  Litany  to  Mercury,  at  the  end  of  Cynthia's 
Revets : 

From  ttabbing  of  arms,  flnp-dragons,  healths,  whiffs,  and  all 
Mich  s»a;q»eriug  humours,  ^oixi  Mercury  deliver  u$. 

Have  I  not  been  drunk  to  your  health,  swallowed  flap-dragons, 
eat  glasses,  drank  urine,  ttabb'd  annt,  and  dune  all  the  odkta  ef 
protested  gallantry  for  your  sake  r     Martton't  Dutch  Courtezan. 

How  many  gallants  hare  drank  healths  to  me 

Out  of  their  daggtr'd  arm*  t  Uonest  H  A.  O.  PI.  iu.  899. 

I  will  fight  with  him  that  dares  say  you  arc  not  fair;  stab 
him  that  will  not  pledge  your  health,  and  »ilh  a  dagger  pierce 
a  vein,  to  drink  a  lull  health  to  you. 

Green'*  Tu  Quoqae,  O.  PI.  rii.  81. 

In  a  character  of  England,  written  by  a  French 
Nobleman  in  1699,  it  is  said : 

Several  encounters  confirmed  me  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
perfect  debauchees,  who  style  themselves  Hectors,  that  in  their 
mad  and  unheard  of  revels,  pierce  their  veins  to  quaff  their  own 
blood ;  which  some  of  them  have  done  to  that  excess,  that  they 
died  of  the  intemperance.  Hart.  Mite.  x.  p.  194.  Park't  ed. 

Abndbbn.   Evidently  used  by  Drayton  for  the  even- 
ing. 

When  the  sad  arndem  shutting  in  the  light.  Ok  I,  p.  1318. 
Connected  therefore  with  aandorn,  merenda,  in 
Ray's  CHossarium  Northanhymbricum,  p.  105,  and 
Orndern  Cumb.  "  Afternoon's  drinkings,"  p.  47. 
Coll.  of  Engl.  Words.  In  the  specimen  of  Mr. 
Boucher's  Suppl.  to  Johnson,  it  stands  under  aardorn, 
orndorn,  or  orn-dinner.  Also  aunder,  Chesh.  After- 
noon. Ray.  N.  C.  Words,  p.  16.  It  must  therefore 
be  fully  distinguished  from  Undern.  See  that,  and 
Okndbrn.  See  also  Jamieson's  Diet.  v.  Okntren. 

Aroint,  or  Aroynt  tueb.  A  word  of  aversion,  to 
a  witch  or  infernal  spirit;  of  which  the  etymology 
is  uncertain ;  though  some  critics  subjoin  Dii  aver- 
runcent,  The  gods  forefend !  as  if  they  thought  it 
might  probably  be  deduced  from  thence.  It  occurs 
only  twice  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  an  old  print  in 
Hearne's  collections,  Cited  by  Johnson,  where  it  is 
written  arongt,  but  in  no  other  author  yet  disco- 


Mae.  i.3. 


—  Cite  me,  quoth  I  ;— 
Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon 
Bid  her  alight 
And  her  troth  plight, 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch  aroynt  thee.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  might  be 
of  the  same  original  with  avaunt. 

A  lady  well  acquainted  with  the  dialect  of  Cheshire, 
informed  me  that  it  is  still  in  use  there.  For  example, 
if  the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the  maid  who  is  milk- 
ing her,  she  will  give  the  animal  a  push,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  'Roint  thee!  by  which  she  means, 
stand  off.  To  this  the  cow  is  so  well  used,  that  even 
the  word  is  often  sufficient ;  the  cow  being  in  this 
instance  more  learned  than  the  commentators  on 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Boucher  has  given  the  same 
explanation  in  his  Specimen. 

Aaow.  In  a  row,  successively.  The  same  as  Spenser's 
arcw. 

My  master  and  his  man  are  lK>th  broke  loose, 
tkattn  the  maids  aroai,  and  bound  tiiu  doctor. 

Com.  of  E.  v.  1. 

See  Elvira,  0.  PI.  atii.  212. 
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Dr.  Johnson  quotes  Sidney  and  Dryden  as  using 
it.  It  is  also  in  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  and 
Rom.  of  Rose,  7609. 

—To  come  off  twice  a  row 
Thus  rarely  from  such  dangerous  adventures. 

Arowze,  v.    Mr.  Seward  interprets  this  bedew,  from 
the  French  arrosser. 
The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  docs  arosiie  you. 

B.  tr  PL  2  Noble  Kin*,  v.  4. 
But  unless  some  other  instance  of  such  a  use  can 
be  brought,  this  can  hardly  be  admitted ;  and  the 
word  must  be  taken,  however  singular  the  construc- 
tion, in  the  common  sense,  excite,  awaken. 

Arbas.  The  tapestry  hangings  of  rooms,  so  called 
from  the  town  in  Artois,  where  the  principal  manu- 
facture of  such  stuffs  was.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that 
Shakespeare  had  outstepped  probability  iu  supposing 
Falstan  to  sleep  behind  the  hangings,  on  account  of 
his  bulk  (2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.);  but  an  author  quoted  by 
Mr.  Malone  proves  that  still  larger  bulks  might  be 
concealed  there.  "  Pyrrhus,  to  terrify  Fabius,  com- 
"  manded  his  guard  to  place  an  elephant  behind  the 
"  arras."  Braith.  Surrey  of  Histories,  1614.  Den- 
ham,  in  his  Sophy,  conceals  a  guard  there.  Ham- 
let suspects  the  king  to  be  behind  the  arras;  and 
other  royal  personages  have  been  thus  concealed.  In 
an  interview  between  Qu.  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Philip 
of  Spain  was  hid  behind  the  tapestry.  Nichols's 
Progr.  of  Eliz.  vol.  i.  p.  13.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  often  a  very  large  space  between  the  arras 
and  the  walls. 

Arrauoht.  Reached;  seized  by  violence;  from 
arreach;  which  however  is  not  met  with. 

His  ambitious  sous  unto  thtni  twayne 
Arraught  the  rule,  and  from  their  fattier  drew. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  35. 

Arkkar,  adv.  Behind. 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arrenr.  Fairf.  Ta*to,  ii.  40. 
Ne  ever  did  her  eye  sight  turn  arere.  Sp.  Virgil' t  Gnat.  v,  468. 
Whan  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrtar). 

Drayt.  Potyoib.  xiii.  p.  917. 

To  Arret.  To  decree,  or  appoint;  from  arriter, 
French.  I  believe  peculiar  to  Spenser,  but  often 
used  by  him,  and  always  with  the  final  letters  pro- 
nounced as  in  English;  rhyming  to  set,  Stc.  See 
Toon. 

Arride.    An  affected 
arrideo. 

If  her  condition  answer  but  her  feature 
I  am  fitted.    Her  form  answers  my  affection, 
It  arride*  me  exceedingly.  O.  PI.  x.  39. 

It  is  here  used  in  ridicule,  and  is  introduced  also 
by  B.  J  Otis,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,  but  only  to  be  ridiculed  in  both 
it  know  that  it  has 


for  to  please;  from 


places.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  seriously 
used  any  where. 

Arrierb.  The  hinder  part,  Fr.  This  foreign  word 
was  formerly  in  use  as  a  military  term,  instead  of 
rear.  See  Johnson.  Rereward  alao  was  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

To  Arrive,  v.    In  an  active  form. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 

Ciesar  cry'd,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.  Jul.  C.  i.  8. 

See  also  3  Hen.  TV.  v.  3. 

Milton  has  adopted  this  form : 

Ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle.  Par.  Lost,  ii. 
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Arrive,  ».    Arrival.    Often  used  by  Drayton. 

Whose  forests,  hills,  and  flood),  then  lone  for  her  arrive 
From  Lancashire.  Drayt.  1'olyatb.  Song.  S8.  p.  1 192 

Arsedine,  or  Arsadine.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
arsenic :  sometimes  made  into  orsden.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  a  colour,  and  in  that  case  means  orpiment,  or 
yellow  arienic.  Poor  Ritson,  who  could  neither  be 
right  nor  wrong  with  good  humour,  sneered' at  Mr. 
Lysons  for  so  explaining  orsden  in  his  Environs  of 
London.  See  Mr.  Giflbrd's  excellent  note  on  the 
following  passage : 
Are  you  ptitft  up  with  the  pride  of  your  wares?  your  artedine. 

H.  Jon.  Bnrth  Fair,  ii.  1. 

Mr.  G.  quotes  also : 

 A  London  vintner's  signe,  thick  jagged  and  round  fringed, 

with  thcaming  artadine. 

Nath't  Lenttn  Stuff,  p.  178.  Hurl.  Mite. 
Arthur's  Show.  An  exhibition  of  archery  by  a  toxo- 
philite  society  in  London,  of  which  an  account  was 
published  in  1583,  by  Richard  Robinson.  The  asso- 
ciates were  fifty-eight  in  number,  and  had  assumed 
the  arms  and  the  names  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Drake's  Shaksp.  &c.  i.  562.    See  Dagonet. 

Artichoke.    Formerly  supposed  to  be  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature. 

Or  forage  in  your  lustv  pve 
Of  artichoke  or  potatoe.  O.  PI.  in.  40. 

But  Langham,  in  his  Garden  of  Health,  imputes 
no  such  quality  to  the  plant,  though  he  allows  it 
many  others.    Among  other  things,  he  says, 

Artichokes,  eaten  raw,  do  amend  the  suvour  of  the  mouth,  p.  38. 

Few  perhaps  will  try  the  experiment.  They  were 
however  much  esteemed. 

Artichoktt  grew  sometimes  only  in  the  isle  of  Sicily,  and  since 
my  remembrance  they  were  so  dainty  in  England,  that  usually 
they  were  sold  for  crowns  apiece,  &c. 

Moffut't  UeaUh'i  Improvement. 
Articulate.    To  exhibit  in  articles. 
To  end  those  things  articulated  here 
By  our  great  lord  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 
We  with  our  counsel  will  deliberate.  O.  PI.  iii.  161. 

See  also  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

Also,  to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement : 

Send  us  to  Home 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good  and  ours.  Cor.  i.  0. 

And  e're  we  do  articulate,  much  more 
Grow  to  a  full  louclusion,  instruct  us. 

Matt.  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 
How  to  give  laws  to  them  that  conquer'd  were, 
How  to  orlkulate  with  yielding  wights. 

Dan.  Civ.  H'«r«.  v.  20. 
Arval,  or  Arvil.  A  funeral  supper  or  feast,  of  which 
examples  are  cited  within  a  few  years  past,  as  hap- 
pening in  Yorkshire.  See  Dome's  lllustr.  ii.  pp.  202, 
203.  Bailey  derives  it  from  the  French.  It  seems 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  arvales  fratret  of  the 
Romans. 

Armra'gus.  This  false  accentuation  prevails  through- 
out Cymbeline,  which,  say  the  critics,  is  a  proof  that 
Shakespeare  had  not  read  Juvenal's  "  Aut  de  tcmonc 
Britanno  excidet  Jrviragut."    Sat.  iv.  126. 
The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once  Arvtriigut)  in  n*  l.ke  11  figure 

Strikes  life  into  niv  speech.  Cym.  iii.  3. 

The  mistake  however  was  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 


speare : 

Windsor  n  castle  of  exceeding  strength 
First  built  by  Arviragut  Britain's  king. 

R.  ChuteS*  Ale 
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Dialogue-mite,  IfC. 


From  this  composition  Shakespeare  is  thought 
to  have  borrowed  some  other  names  in  that  play. 

See  Suppl.  i.  p.  247. 

So  Warner  in  his  Albion's  England  : 
Duke  Arviri^ut  using  tin  11  the  armor  of  the  king, 
Maintained  fight,  and  won  the  field.  B  iii.  ch.  18. 

As,  conj.  Was  currently  used  by  ancient  authors  in 
the  sense  of  that.  Johnson  has  given  some  instances 
under  3  as,  but  does  not  observe  that  this  usage 
is  obsolete,  which  it  is. 

Diver*  Roman  knights 
So  threaten 'd  with  their  debts,  at  they  will  now 
ltun  any  desp'rate  fortune  for  n  change.    B.  Jon.  Catiline,  L  3. 
My  five  years  absence  hits  kept  me  a  stranger 
So  much' to  all  th'  occurrents  of  my  country, 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  sliort  relation 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

B.  tc  Ft.  Begg.  Hvth,  t.  1. 
In  both  places  we  should  now  say  that.  Such 
instances  are  very  frequent. 

Ascapart.  The  name  of  a  famous  giant,  conquered 
by  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  the  subject  of  a  le- 
gendary ballad,  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : 

Therelore,  Peter,  huve  ut  thee  with  n  downright  Mow,  as  Bevis 
of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart.  8  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 

Ascapart,  according  to  the  legend,  was  "  ful  thyrty 
fote  longe;*'  and  when  he  became  servant  to  Sir 
Bevis,  carried  him,  his  wife,  and  horse,  under  his 
ann.  These  combatants,  we  are  told,  are  still  to  b*» 
seen  on  the  gates  of  Southampton. 

Donne  alludes  to  him,  and  his  size : 

 Being  among 

Those  Atkapartt,  men  big  enough  to  throw 

Charing-cross  ibr  a  bar.  Sat.  iv.  533. 

Drayton  speaks  of  his  overthrow,  in  relating  the 
exploits  of  Sir  Bevis,  but  calls  him  Auupart. 
And  thnt  (Goliah  like)  great  Auupart  itifore'd 
To  serve  him  for  a  slave,  and  bv  hi*  horse  to  run. 

Polyolb.  S  ii.  p.  694. 

Ascaunt,  prep.    Across.    This  use  is  not  noticed  in 
the  dictionaries. 
There  is  a  willow  grows  ate  nun  t  the  brook 
Thnt  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream.       Hour.  iv.  T. 

I  have  observed  no  other  instance  of  it. 

Ascendant.  A  term  in  judicial  astrology,  denoting 
that  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  rising  in  th«- 
eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  any  person's 
birth :  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  influence  over 
his  fortune.  Commonly  used  metaphorically  for 
influence  in  general,  or  effect. 

'Tis  well  thnt  sen  ant's  gone;  I  shull  the  easier 

Wind  up  his  master  to  my  purposes;  

A  £ood  aieeudiml.  O.  PI.  vii.  137. 

Asinkgo.    See  Assin ego. 

Askilk.  Askew;  aslant;  obliquely. 
What  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  look>  utkiic 
Aud  pouts  and  frowns  and  curstlh  thee  the  while. 

Hp.  Hall,  Sat.  v.  1. 

To  Asi.ak e,  i'.  To  slacken,  or  mitigate.  This  word 
was  used  by  Spenser  and  others,  but  Drayton  shows 
us  when  it  became  obsolete.  In  the  first  4to.  edition 
of  his  Matilda  (1594)  he  had  written, 

Now  like  a  roe,  before  the  bounds  imUist, 

WIki  overtoyl'd  his  swiftness  doth  aslake. 
In  the  second  (1610)  he  banished  that 
obsolete,  and  wrote  worse  lines  to  avoid  it : 

When  like  a  dcrre  before  the  hounds  imboste, 

When  him  his  strength  begmncth  to  forsake. 
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Aspect.  Almost  always  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  atptft  hare  nil  offence  scal'd  up.  John,  ii.  1. 

Seem*  it  no  crime,  to  enter  sacred  bow  rs ; 
And  hallow 'd  places,  with  impure  aspect 
Mint  lewdly  t<>  p»l|u"*-  Cynth.  Rev.  v.  II. 

The  following  exception  occurs  in  a  poem  by 
Markham,  entitled  "  Devereux,"  &c  1597  : 
Under  wbo»c  gracious  aspect  1  diil  hope 

My  lawe*  should  take  new  vertue,  larger  scope.  St.  30. 

Much  good  remark,  founded  upon  this  now 
obsolete  accent,  may  be  seen  in  Farmer's  Essay  on 
Shakespeare,  p.  26—8.  2d  edit. 

Aspersion.    Sprinkling.   The  primitive  sense  of  the 
word,  but  not  now  used. 
No  sweet  atptriiou  shall  the  heav'ns  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 
Assay.    See  Say. 

Assassinate,  subs.  Assassination;  the  act  of  assas- 
sinating. 

What  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  attauinalr 

Upon  the  person  ofn  prince?  Dan.  Civ.  Ifars,  iii.  78. 

Touching  the  foule  report 
Of  that  attattinale.  lb.  iv.  S9. 

Mr.  Todd  notices  this  sense,  and  gives  other 

examples. 

Assecure,  v.   To  make  certain,  or  safe. 

And  14)  hath  Ilinne  auccur'd  that  side, 

And  therewithal!  his  state  of  Uasconie.    Dan.  Civ.  Wart,  ir.  9. 

Mr.  Todd  has  the  word  from  Bullokar,  but  with- 
out an  example. 

Assinego,  more  properly  Asineoo.  A  Portuguese 
word,  meaning  a  young  ass ;  used  for  a  silly  fellow ; 
a  fool. 

Thou  hust  no  more  brains  than  I  have 
nego  may  tutor  thee. 

When  in  the  interim  they  apparell'd  me  aa  you  see, 

Made  a  Tool,  or  an  atinigo  ot  me,  ice.  O.  PI.  x.  109. 

All  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  ngain  an  atinego,  as  your 
sister  left  inc.  B.  If  Ft.  Scorn/.  Lady. 

B.  Jonson  has  a  very  unjust  and  illiberal  pun 

against  Inigo  Jones,  couched  in  this  word : 

Or  are  you  so  ambitious  'bove  your  peers, 
You'd  be  an  an-inigo  by  your  years. 

Epigram,  vol.  vi.  p.  190. 
Assoile,  r.    To  absolve,  acquit,  or  set  at  liberty. 
From  the  old  French  assoile,  or  absoile;  absolutus. 
Rotjuefort. 
I  at  my  own  tribunal  nm  attctWd, 

Yet  fearing  others  censure  am  cmhruil'd.  O.  PI.  xii.  64. 

Soon  as  occasion  felt  hrreelf  tmty'd 

Before  her  son  could  well  attoylrd  be.      Sptnt.  F.  Q.  II.  v.  19. 
Here  Ire  his  subjects  all,  in  general, 
Attoylet,  and  quite*  of  oath  and  fealtie. 

Da*.  Civ.  War,,  ii.  111. 

But  secretly  attoiling  of  his  sin, 

No  other  med'eine  will  unto  him  lay. 

Mirror for  Mag.  p.  544. 
Pray  devoutly  for  the  soule,  whom  God  attoylc,  of  one  of  the 
ist  worshipful  knights  in  his  dayes. 

Epitaph,  in  Camden  t  Rem.  p.  331. 

Once  used  by  Spenser  for  to  decide. 

In  tb'  other  hand 
A  pair  of  watghu,  with  which  be  did  attoyU 

nore  and  lease,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 

On  Mutab.  Canto  vii.  38. 
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ny  elbows ;  an  aui- 
Ira.tf  Crtu.  ii.  1. 


Assoile,  subs.  Confession. 

When  we  speake  by  way  of  riddle  (enigma)  of  which  the  sence 
can  hardly  be  picked  out,  but  by  the  parties  owns  attoile. 

Puttenh.  iii.  p.  157.  repr. 

Assot,  v.   To  besot,  or  infatuate.    A  word  used  by 
Spenser,  though  obsolete  in  bis  time,  and  therefore 
explained  by  mm  in  the  glossary  to  his  eclogues.  He 
uses  it  also  for  the  participle  assotted. 
Willye,  I  ween  thou  be  attot.  Eel.  March,  v.  85. 

Assurance.    Affiance;  betrothing  for  marriage. 

The  day  of  their  assurance  drew  near.  Pembr.  Arc.  p.  17. 

But  though  few  days  were  before  the  time  of  insurance  ap» 
pointed.  It  id. 
Johnson  has  not  this  sense. 

Assure,*.  To  affiance,  or  betroth.  The  following  pas- 
sage has  it  both  in  this  and  in  the  common  sense : 
—  Young  princes  close  your  hands. 
Autt.  And  your  lips  too,  for  1  am  well  assnr'd 
That  I  did  so  when  I  was  first  astur'd.  John,  ii.  V. 

Culled  me  Droinio,  swore  I  was  attur'd  to  her. 

Com.  of  E.  iii.  9. 

Astert,  or  Astart, v.  From  start  or  startle;  to  alarm, 
or  take  unawares. 
No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  otter t. 

Spent  Eel.  Nor.  ver.  187. 
"  Befall  unawares  "  Spenser's  own  glossary.  In 
Mr.  Todd's  excellent  edition,  it  is  misprinted  assert, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  very 
accurate  editor.  Yet  he  has  it  correctly  in  his  dic- 
tionary, and  properly  illustrates  it. 

Astonied,  part.  Astonished. 

The  rest, 

Wondring  at  his  stout  heart,  attonied  stand 
To  see  him  offer  thus  himself  to  death.  O.  PI.  ii.  315. 

Also  stunned : 
Gave  him  such  a  blow  upon  the  head  as  might  have  killed  a 
bull,  so  that  the  emperour  therewith  attonied  fell  down  from  his 
horse.  Kmllet'  Hist,  of  the  Turk*. 

The  verb  to  astonu  was  also  used.' 
This  word  was  often  used  in  our  authorized  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  (as  in  Dan.  v.  9,  &c.)  but  has  been 
tacitly  changed  for  astonished,  in  the  more  modern 


Astound,  or  Aston'd.  Astonished. 

—  TV  elfe  therewith  attorn' d 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make.     Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  7. 
Atton'd  he  stood,  and  up  his  beare  did  hove. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  31. 

Astringer,  or  Austrinoer.  A  Falconer.  In  All's 
Well  that  ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  1,  the  stage  direction 
says,  "  Enter  a  gentle  astringer." 

We  usually  call  a  falconer  wbo  keeps  that  kind  of  hawks,  an 
atutringer.  Comeirt  Late  Diet. 

They  were  called  also  ostregiers,  the  derivation 
being  ostercus  or  austercus,  a  goshawk,  in  low  Latin. 
See  Du  Fresne  in  Astur. 

A  goshawk  is  in  our  records  termed  by  the  several  names  of 
otturcum,  hottricum,  ettrkium,  aitnrtum,  and  auttttrctim,  all 
from  the  French  attour.       BLmnt't  Tenures,  ed.  1781.  p.  166. 


Astbophell,  or  Astrofel.  A  bitter  herb;  probably 
what  the  old  botanists  called  star-wort.  Lyte  s 
Dodoens,  p.  41. 

My  little  nock,  whom  earst  I  lov'd  so  well, 
And  wont  to  feed,  with  finest  grasse  that  grew, 

Fc.de  ve  henceforth  on  biUer  astro/tit 
And  stinting  smallage  and  onsaverie  roe.        Spent.  Daphn.  344. 

It  seems  to  be  carefully  described  by  a  contempo- 
rary of  Spenser,  who  celebrated  Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  under 
the  name  of  Astrophell: 
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The  gods,  which  all  thine*  see,  this  tamo  beheld, 

And  pittying  this  poire  of  lovers  Irew, 

Transformed  them,  there  lying  on,  the  field, 

Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  : 

It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 

like  attrophrl,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  n  star  appenres, 

As  fairly  Ibrtn'd  as  anv  star  in  skyes:  

•  •<•«•(••<••• 


That  hearbc  of  some  ttnrlighl  is  cald  by 
Of  others  Penthia,  though  not  so  well : 
But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doest  find  the  same, 
From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  nstrophtt; 
And  when  so  ever  thou  it  up  doest  take. 
Do  pluck  it  softly  for  that  shephenrd's  sake. 

T«M'i  Spettur,  vol.  viii.  p.  60. 

A  ST  un,  p.   To  stun. 

Who  with  the  thundring  noiso  of  his  swift  courser'*  feet 
Attun'd  the  earth.  flras;.  Pol.  sviii.  p.  101 1. 

Also  in  Mirr.  for  Magiet.  &c.   See  Todd. 
Atomy.    An  atom. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses,  as  they  lie  a»leep.  Rom.  i.  4. 

That  eyes  that  are  the  frail'st,  and  softest  things, 
Who  >hut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 

Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers.      At  you  I.  iii.  5. 
And  freely  men  confess  that  this  world's  spent, 
When  in  the  planets  and  the  tirmament 
They  seek  so  many  new ;  they  see  that  this 
Is  crumbled  out  again  f  his  atomiet. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  the  W.  i.  'M9. 
Also,  a  corruption  of  anatomy : 
Dot.  Goodman  death,  goodmai)  bones. 

Hott.  Thau  atomy  thou.  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Ota  my  was  also  used  by  old  writers,  without  any 
design  to  burlesque  their  language.  Anatomy  is 
useditself  for  skeleton,  in  King  John.  Speaking  of 
the  ideal  personage  of  death,  Constance  says, 

Then  with  a  passion  would  1  shake  the  world, 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy.  Act  iii.  4. 

Atone,  or  Attone,  v.  a.    To  reconcile ;  from  at  one. 
So  in  Acts  vii.  26.   "  He  showed  himself  to  them  as 
they  strove,  and  would  have  set  them  at  one  again," 
or,  have  reconciled  them. 
The  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you.  Ant.  it  CI.  ii.  9. 

Nay  if  he  had  been  cool  enough  to  tell  us  that,  there  had  been 
some  Itopu  to  attone  you,  but  ho  seems  so  implacably  enraged. 

B.  Jon.  Epicane,  iv.  61. 
Also  v.  n.   To  come  to  a  reconciliation ;  to  agree. 
Then  there  is  mirth  in  heav'n 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together.  At  you  I.  if,  v.  4. 

He  and  Aufidiu*  can  no  more  atone 

Than  violcntest  contrariety.  Cor.  iv.  6. 

Atone,  adj.   United;  agreed. 

So  beene  they  both  atone,  and  docn  upreare 
Their  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  99. 

Atonement.  Reconciliation. 

I  am  of  the  church,  ami  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to 
make  atonement t  and  compromises  between  you.     Mer.  W.  i.  1. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Be  stronger  for  the  breaking.  8  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Since  your  happiness, 
As  you  will  have  it,  has  alotio  dependence 
Upon  her  favour,  from  my  soul  I  wish  you 
A  fiur  atonement.  Matting.  D.  of  Milan,  iv.  3. 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  exemplified  this  sense,  in  all 
this  class  of  words,  from  writers  of  prose  as  well  as 
poetry;  but  he  has  omitted  to  say,  what  might  be 
necessary  for  some  readers,  that  it  is  an  obsolete 
sense. 
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Attach,  v.   To  join. 

Ten  masts  attaek'd  mitke  not  the  altitude 
Which  thuu  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

This  however  is  only  the  conjectural  correction  of 
Pope ;  the  old  editions  have  at  each.  The  sense  of 
attach,  however,  is  right. 

Attaint,  subs.   Taint;  or  any  thing  hurtful,  as  weari- 
ness. 

Hut  fleshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint, 

With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty.   Hen.  V.  iv.  Cbor. 
I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excuses. 

Shaketp.  Rape  of  Liter,  p.  535. 
Attonck,  adv.    Once  for  all ;  at  once. 
And  all  at t once  her  beastly  body  rais'd 

With  double  forces  high  above  the  ground.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  18. 
Attone,  adv.  Altogether. 

And  his  fresh  blood  did  frieio  with  fearfull  cold, 
That  all  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attone.      Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  49. 

Attorne,  or  Atturne,  v.   To  perform  service. 

They  plainly  told  him  that  they  would  not  atturne  to  him,  nor 
be  under  bis  jurisdiction.  Holingth.  Rick.  II. — 481. 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  word  attorney.  See 
Du  Fresne  in  attornare  and  atturnattts.  Warburton 
conjectured,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that  this 
word  should  be  substituted  for  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 


I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  best  part  should  have  returned  to  him.    Tim.  A.  iii.  3. 
However,  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  returns  of 
money  and  income  for  their  regular  produce. 
A'ttribute,  v.  This  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  is  now  confined  to  the  noun,  was  anciently 
given  to  the  verb  also. 

Right  true :  but  faulty  men  use  oftentimes 

To  attribute  their  folly  unto  fate.  Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  iv.  98. 

The  modern  accentuation  is  however  in  the  same 
author : 

Ye  may  attribute  to  yourselves  as  kings. 

Id.  1.  Cant .  on  Mutab.  St.  49. 

Avals,  Avails,  or  Avayle,  v.   To  lower;  bring 
down. 

By  that  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  araite 

His  weary  wain.  Spent.  Shep.  Cat.  Jan.  1.  73. 

Vail  is  more  commonly  used  in  this  sense,  q.  v. 

Avaont,  v.   To  boast,  or  vapour  in  a  boastful  man- 
ner; being  only  vaunt  with  the  a  prefixed. 

To  whom  mounting  in  great  bravery, 

As  pesxocke  that  his  painted  plumes  doth  praock, 

He  smote  his  coarser  in  the  trembling  fanck. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  6. 

They  rejoyse  and  axaunte  thr  nisei ves  yf  they  vanquyshe  and 
their  en 


enemyes  by  crafto  and  deceyt. 

More't  Utopia,  by  R.  R. 

Auburn,  quasi  Ai.bihn,  from  whiteness.    A  colour 
inclining  to  white.    In  confirmation  of  this  etymo- 
logy, which  Mr.  Todd  has  suggested,  the  following 
passage  is  strong : 
His  /aire  auberne  naire — bad  nothing  upon  it  but  white  ribbin. 

Pembr.  Arcadia,  p.  459. 

Modern  ideas  of  auburn  are  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain ;  often  taken  for  brown. 

Aventrk,  v.  To  throw  a  spear;  clearly  from  aven- 
tare,  Ital.  which  means  the  same.  Peculiar  to 
Spenser,  I  believe. 

Her  mortal  speare 
She  mightily  axentred  towards  one, 

And  down  him  smot  ere  well  aware  he  weare.    F.  Q.  III.  i.  99. 
Here  it  seems  to  push, 
And  fit  atentring  his  Meele-headed  launce, 
Against  her  rode.  F.  Q  IV.  vi.  11. 
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Avize,  Avise,  or  Avyse.t;.  To  advise;  also  to  consi- 
der or  bethink  one's  self. 
A  word  used  by  Spenser,  both  as  an  active  and  a 
verb.   See  Todd. 


Ai'mavi.'d.    EnameFd  or  embroidered ;  emaille,  Fr. 

In  gilden  buskins  of  cosily  cordwarne 

All  bunt  with  gulden  bendes,  which  were  cntavld 

With  curious  anticket,  and  full  fnyre  auMayl'J. 

Sp.  F.Q.  II.  iii.  87 

At  nt.    A  cant  term  for  a  woman  of  bad  character, 
either  prostitute  or  procuress. 
The  lark  that  lirra-lirra  chaunts 

With,  hey  t  with,  hey !  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Arc  summer  songs  for  ma  and  my  auntt. 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hnv. 

W.  Tate,  iv.  1.    Also  MUt.  ii.  t. 
To  call  you  one  o'  mine  auntt,  sister,  were  as  good  as  to  cull 
you  arrant  whore.  O.  PI.  iii.  860. 

Naming  to  him  one  of  my  auntt,  a  widow  by  Fleet-ditch,  her 
name  is  Mistress  Gray,  and  keeps  divers  gentlewomen  lodgers. 

O.  Pl.vii.  410. 

And  was  it  not  then  better  bestowed  upon  his  uncle,  than  upon 
one  of  bis  auntsf  I  need  not  say  bawd,  tor  e*ery  one  knows  what 
aunt  stands  for  in  the  last  translation. 

Middltton's  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  ii.  I. 
Aunt  was  also  the  customary  appellation  addressed 
by  a  jester  or  fool,  to  a  female  of  matronly  appear- 
ance ;  as  untie  was  to  a  man.  This  appears  in  the 
justice's  personification  of  a  fool,  Barth.  Fair,  Act 
ii.  1.  where  he  by  no  means  intends  to  provoke  the 
old  lady,  nor  does  she  take  offence.   See  Uncle. 

Avoid,  r.  ».   To  go,  depart,  or  retire:  as  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  1  Sam.  xviii.  11. 

Let  us  avoid.  IK.  Tale,  i. 

Thou  basest  thing,  avoid,  hence  from  my  sight.  Cym.  i.  8. 

Saw  not  a  creature  stirring,  for  all  the  people 
withdraw  en. 


avoyded  and 
Uotintkead 


i.  J. 


Avouch,*.    Proof;  testimony. 

Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Shakespeare  uses  avouchmeut  also. 
Avoure,  5.   Confession;  acknowledgment 

He  bad  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stowre 

Of  his  •■ore  vengeance,  or  to  muke  avoure 

Of  the  lewil  words  and  deed*,  which  he  had  done. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  VI.  iii.  48. 

Avousy,  s.    An  old  law  terra,  nearly  equivalent  to 
justification.    Not  exemplified  in  Johnson. 

Therefore  awny  with  these  nwuriet:  let  God  alone  bo  our 
uroiirie,  what  havo  we  to  doe  to  runnc  hither  and  thither,  but 
onely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ?  Latimer,  Serm.  f.  81.  b. 

Avoltuy.    See  Advowtry. 

A  ITEM  MoHT 

Jovial  Crew. 


Cant  language,  a 


woman. 


Authentic,  seems  to  have  been  the  proper  epithet 
for  a  physician  regularly  bred  or  licensed.  The 
diploma  of  a  licentiate  runs  "  authentic}  Hcentiatus." 
So  says  Dr.  Musgrave,  on  the  following  passage : 

To  be  relinquished  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus— 
And  all  the  learned  and  authentit  fellows. 

Mi;  Well  that  end,  IV.  ii.  3. 

The  accurate  Jonson  also  uses  it,  in  the  person  of 
P untarvuio,  who,  though  pompous,  is  not  incorrect : 

Ot  any  other  nutriment  that  bv  the  judgment  of  the  most  au- 
thenticat  physicians,  where  I  travLi,  shall  be  thought  dangerous. 
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Even/  Man  out  of  //.  iv.  4. 


Authorize.  This  accentuation  was  anciently  pre- 
valent. 

One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners. 

B.  Is  Ft.  Spanish  Curate,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare.         Sh.  Sonnet,  35 

To  Away  with,  r.  To  bear  with.  It  seems  originally 
to  have  meant,  to  go  away  contented  with  such  a 
person  or  thing. 

She  could  never  away  with  me.  8  Hen.  IV.  iii.  8. 

Of  all  nymphs  i*  the  court  I  cannot  away  with  her. 

B.  Jon.  Cynth.  Revels,  iv.  5. 
And  do  not  bring  your  eating  player  with  you  there :  1  cannot 
away  with  hint.  Poetaster,  iii.  4. 

I  canuot  atcay  with  an  informer.      Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  Sig.  F- 

Awful,  for  lawful;  or  under  due  awe  of  authority. 
We  come  within  our  amfnl  banks  again 

And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace.       9  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men.  8  Gent.  iv.  1. 

This  usage  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  It 

occurs  however  in  the  doubtful  play  of  Pericles, 

which  is  probably  his : 

A  better  prince  and  benign  lord 

That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 

Supplem.  ii.  38. 

Awhape,  or  Aw  ape,  v.  To  terrify  or  confound. 
Saxon. 

All  my  dear  gossip,  answtrd  then  tlie  ape, 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awhupe. 

Spens.  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  71. 

The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
A  wore.   On  work ;  into  work.   See  A. 

A  provoking  merit  set  awork  by  a  reprovablo  badness  in  him- 
self. Ltar,  iii.  5. 
So  after  I'yrrhus'  pause 
Aroused  vengeance  set  him  new  awork.  Ham.  ii.  8. 

See  also  Rape  of  Lucrtce,  Suppl.  i.  p.  558. 

I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  a-work 

To  smell  where  I  remov'd  it.       B.  Jon.  Case  is  Alter'd,  ii.  5. 

And  this  I  have  already  set  a-worke. 

Dan.  Queen's  Arc.  iii.  1.  p.  357. 
Set  a  good  face  on't,  and  affront  him ;  and  111  set  my  fingers 
aworke  presently.  Holiday's  Tccknogaaua,  iv.  3. 

Ax.  To  ask.   This  word,  which  now  passes  for  a  i  tie  re 
vulgarism,  is  the  original  Saxon  form,  and  used  by 
Chaucer  and  others.   See  Tyitrhitt's  Glossary.  We 
find  it  also  in  Bishop  Bale's  God's  Promises. 
That  their  svnnc  vengeautvee  ateth  continuallye. 

O.  PI.  i.  18. 

Also  in  the  four  Ps  by  Heywood  : 
And  axe  l  them  this  question  than.  O.  PI.  i.  84. 

An  axing  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  a  request.  Ben 
Jonson  introduces  it  jocularly : 
A  man  out  of  wax 

As  a  lady  would  or.  Masques,  vol.  vi.  p.  85. 

Ax-treb,  for  Axle-thee. 

—  Such  a  noise  they  make, 
As  tbo'  in  sunder  hcav'n's  hugo  ax-tree  brake. 

Drayt.  Moonca\f,  p.  476. 

Ay-Mee.    A  lamentation;  from  crying  ah  me,  or  ay 
me! 

No  more  uy-mets  and  miscreris,  Tranio, 

Come  near  my  brain.  B.  if  Ft.  Tamer  Tam'd,  iii.  1. 

Misertris  is  a  correction  of  the  editor,  1760,  for 
mistresses,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  miseries: 
his  conjecture  was  nearly  right,  but  misereres  would 
be  more  intelligible. 
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I  can  bold  .off,  and  by  my  chymick  pow'r 

Draw  sonnet!  from  the  melting  lover's  brain, 

Aymeet,  and  elegies.       H.  $  Ft.  Woman  Haler,  Act  ii.  p.  841. 

To  he  transfiirm'd,  and  like  a  puling  lover 

With  anus  thus  folded  up,  echo  aymt't. 

Man.  Hash/.  Lover,  iv.  1. 

Cupid  is  called, 

Hero  of  bie-hoes,  admiral  ofeyme't,  and  Monsieur  of  mutton 
lacM.  Hryaood-t  Late  *  Mistress. 


B  A  C 

Ayr,  or  Ay,  adv.    Ever.  Saxon. 

Whiles  you  doing  thus 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 

This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence.  Temp,  ii.  t. 

Ilcr  house  the  beav'n  by  this  bright  moon  oyt  dear'd. 

Fair/.  T.  ii  14. 
The  word  is  hardly  yet  obsolete  in  poetry. 

Aygilet.   See  Aigilet,  and  Aglet. 


B. 


B.    To  know  a  B  from  a  battledoor. 

A  cant  phrase,  apparently  very  senseless,  but 
which  probably  depends  upon  some  anecdote  now 
forgotten.  Used  for  having  a  very  slight  degree  of 
learning;  or  for  being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another.  Perhaps  only  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  alliteration,  as  we  still  speak  of  knowing 
chalk  from  cheese. 

You  shall  not  need  to  buy  a  hook:  No,  scorn  t» distinguish  a 
b  from  a  battledoor.  Decker*,  CuC  Hornb.  I'rvctm.  p.  23. 

rtpr.  of  1818. 

For  iu  this  age  of  criticks  are  such  store, 
That  of  ft  B  will  make  a  battledoor. 

J.  Taylor's  Motto.  Dedic. 
To  the  gentlemen  readers  that  understand  a  B  from  a  bottle- 
door.  Id.  Dedic.  to  Odcomb's  Compl. 

Ha  dies  in  tub  Eyes.  The  miniature  reflection  of 
himself  which  a  person  sees  in  the  pupil  of  another's 
eye,  on  looking  closely  into  it,  was  sportively  called 
by  our  ancestors  a  little  boy  or  baby,  and  made  the 
subject  of  many  amorous  allusions.  Thus  Drayton : 
But  O,  see,  see  »e  need  enquire  no  further. 

Upon  your  lips  the  scarlet  drops  are  fouud, 
And  in  your  eye  the  boy  that  did  the  murder.  Idea  8. 

Thus  also  an  anonymous  writer,  in  an  ode  which 
Mr.  Ellis  inserted  in  'his  beautiful  compilation  from 
the  old  English  poets  : 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  ryes 

Smiletb  a  naked  boy; 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 
To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

r unens,  1st  Ed.  p  7. 
iii.48. 

And  Herrick : 
Or  those  babies  in  your  eyes, 

In  their  cliri.itiill  nunneries  P.  138.    Also  p.  150. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  this 
notion  in  the  following  passage : 
Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 

And,  nt  that  instant,  like  u  babe  spiung  up.    Tobom  of  Ath.  i.  8. 

As  it  requires  a  very  near  approach  to  discern 
these  little  images,  poets  make  it  an  employment  of 
lovers  to  look  for  them  in  each  other's  eyes. 

See  To  Look  Babies,  &c. 

Bauion,  or  Babian,  the  same  as  Bavian.  A  baboon. 
"  Our  old  writers,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  '*  spell  this  word 
in  many  different  ways ;  all  derived,  however,  from 
bavaan,  Dutch."    He  adds,  "  We  had  our  knowledge  ] 
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of  this  animal  from  the  Hollanders,  who  found  it  in 
great  numbers  at  the  Cape."  Note  on  the  following 
passage. 

1  am  neither  your  minotaur,  nor  your  centaur,  nor  your  satyr, 
nor  your  hyana,  nor  your  babiau.    B.  Jon.  Cynikta's  Revelt,  i.  1. 

see  Bavian. 

Of  all  the  rest,  that  most  resembles  man, 

Was  an  o'ergrown  ill-favourd  babian.       Drayt.  Mooac.  p.  500. 
For  which  he  afterwards  uses  baboon,  as  equi- 
valent.  See  p.  503. 
Out  dance  the  bobioun.  B.Jom.  Epigr.  880. 

In  the  reprint  of  Marston's  Satires  by  J.  Bowie, 
(1764)  we  read, 

Fond  affectation 
Bents  au  ape,  and  mumping  babilon.  Sat.  i&.  b.  3.  p.  318. 

This  error  arose  from  ignorance  of  the  word  babion. 
Omit  the  1  in  babilon,  and  all  is  right. 
Bents  an  ape,  and  mumping  babion. 

Bable,  the  same  as  Bauble,  o.  v.    In  the  edition  of 
Drayton's  Works  printed  in  1753,  8vo.  this  word  is 
ignorantly  changed  to  Babel. 
Which  with  much  sorrow  brought  into  my  mind 
Their  wretched  souls,  so  ignorant !y  bluid, 
When  ev'n  die  grent'st  things  iu  the  world  unstable, 
That  climb  to  full,  and  damn  them  for  a  babte. 

The  0*1,  Drayt.  vol.  iv.  p.  1890. 
Mean  while,  my  Mall,  think  thou  it's  honourable 
To  be  ray  foole,  and  1  to  lie  thy  babte.     Harrmg.  Epig.  ii.  96. 

Baccare.  A  cant  word,  meaning,  go  back,  used  in 
allusion  to  a  proverbial  saying,  "  Hackare,  quoth 
Mortimer  to  his  sow ;"  probably  made  in  ridicule  of 
some  man  who  affected  a  knowledge  of  Latin  without 
having  it,  and  who  produced  his  latinized  English 
words  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

Saving  your  tale,  I'etruchm,  I  pray 

Let  us,  that  are  pour  petitioners,  speak  too : 

BactareJ  you  are  marvellous  forward.  Tarn.  Sbr.  ii.  1. 

'I  he  masculine  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine. 
Therefore,  Licio,  baelutre.  Lyty,  Mydas,  v.  2. 

It  is  often  used  by  Heywood  the  Epigrammatist, 
as, 

Shall  I  consume  myself,  to  restore  him  now ; 

Nay  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow.  Poems,  p.  34. 

Upon  this  proverb  the  same  author  made  several 
things  that  he  called  epigrams.     This  word  was 
unpropitioua  to  the  conjecturing  critics,  who  would 
have  changed  it  to  Baccatare,  an  Italian  term  of 
reproach. 
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Bachelor's  Button.    A  flower;  the  Campion,  or 
Lychnis  syhestris  of  Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  472. 

Now  the  •tuiilitude  that  these  Aoures  have  to  the  jugged  clouth 
buttons,  autrently  worue  in  this  kingdom,  gave  occasion  to  our 
gentlewomen  and  other  lovers  of  floures  in  those  times,  to  cnll 
them  bachelor's  buttons.  Lot.  fl{. 

Supposed,  by  country  people,  formerly,  to  have 
some  magical  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  lovers. 
Perhaps  alluded  to  in  this  passage : 

Master  teuton,  he  will  carry 't,  he  will  enrrv't :  'tis  in  his 

Sat/rout,  he  Hill  enrrv'f.  blfr.  H/.  jjj.  «j. 

It  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase  for  being 
unmarried,  "to  wear  bachelors  buttons"  in  which 
probably  a  quibble  was  intended : 
tie  wear*  bachelors  tut  font,  dues  he  not? 

Heyw.  Fair  Maid  of  the  West. 
Back  and  Edge,  phr.  for  Completely,  entirely;  the 
back  and  the  edge  being  nearly  the  whole  of  some 
instruments. 

By  the  influence  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  wrought  hi 
powerfully  on  their  tender  pulse,  that  they  have  engaged  them- 
selves ours,  back  and  edge.      Lady  Alimony,  Act  iii.  Sign.  II.  J. 

Backrack,  or  Backrag.  A  sort  of  German  wine, 
sometimes  mentioned  with  Rhenish.  The  name  is 
corrupted  from  that  of  the  place  of  its  growth.  In  a 
modern  book  of  travels  I  find  the  following  account : 
The  finest  flavour  is  communicated  hy  soils  either  arplUceous 
or  marly.  Of  this  sort  is  a  mountain  near  Hatkarneh,  the  wines 
iii'  which  are  said  to  have  a  muscadine  flavour,  ami  to  lie  so 
uiitilj  aftteeined,  that  an  emperor,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
demanded  four  Urge  barrels  of  them,  instead  of  10,000  florin's, 
which  rile  city  of  Nuremberg  would  have  paid  for  its  privileges. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Journey  in  179  1 

Also  <n  Dr.  Ed.  Brown's  Travels,  1687  : 
<Hi  the  19th  we  came  to  baeekarack,  or  ad  Bucchi  aras,  be- 
longing to  the  Elector  Palatine;   a  place  famous  for  excellent 
vines,  p.  117. 

Ill  go  afore,  ami  have  the  bonfiro  made, 
My  fireworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  good  backrack, 
With  a  pec*  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 
In  healths  to  this  day.  b.  $  Ft.  Beg.  fiuiA,  v.  2. 

I'm  for  no  tongues  but  dry'd  ones,  such  as  will 
Give  a  tine  relish  to  my  backrag.     City  Match.  O.  PI.  ix.  S8S 

A  beautiful  view  of  Bacharach  is  given  in  some 
late  views  on  the  Rhine. 

Bidder,  from  bad.  This  analogous,  but  unauthorized 
comparative,  is  used  by  Lyly,  in  his  preface  to 
Euphues. 

But  a*  it  is,  it  may  tie  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is  not  the 
"o**t.  Eupk.  B.  1.  b. 

Mr.  Todd  found  baddest,  in  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Badge.    In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c.  all  the  ser- 
vants of  the  nobility  wore  silver  badges  on  their 
liveries,  on  which  the  arms  of  their  masters  were 
engraved.    To  this  Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  budge  of  lame,  to  slander's  livery.     Rape  of  Lucrecx,  p.  531. 
The  colour  of  the  coat  was  universally  blue,  which 
made  this  further  distinction  necessary.    See  Blie. 
A  blue  coat  with  a  badge  does  better  with  you. 

Or.  Th  Quoque.  O.  PI.  vii.  S3. 
That  is,  a  servant's  dress.  It  was  also  called  a  cog- 
nizance; and  vulgarly  corrupted  into  cullisen.  See 

ClLLISEN. 

Attending  on  him  he  had  some  five  men;  their  tegnuance,  a* 
f  remember,  was  a  peacocke  without  a  tayle. 

Green's  Quip.  Harl.  Mite.  v.  p.  412, 

Badger.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still  inveterately  main- 
tained, by  many  who  have  sufficient  opportunities  of 
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informing  themselves  better,  that  this  animal  has  the 
two  legs  on  one  side  shorter  than  those  on  the  other. 
It  is  noticed  as  an  error  by  Brown,  Pseudodox.  B.  iii. 
ch.  5.    It  is  alluded  to  as  a  supposed  fact,  by  W. 
Browne,  in  Britannia's  Pastorals,  B.  i.  Song  4 : 
And  as  that  beast  katk  legs  (which  shepherds  feare 
Ycleep'd  a  badger,  which  our  lambs  doth  teare) 
One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runs 
Tpon  the  plains  he  halts,  but  when  he  won* 
On  craggy  rorks,  or  stcrpy  stills  we  see 
None  runs  more  swift,  nor  easier  than  lie. 

Drayton  also  calls  him  "  th'  uneven  legg'd  badger," 
and  speaks  of  his  halting,  in  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1534. 
We  are  not  badgers, 
For  our  legs  are  one  as  long  ns  the  other.       l-yty>  Midas,  '•  "■ 

Baffle,  v.  To  use  contemptuously ;  to  unknight.  It 
was  originally  a  punishment  of  infamy,  inflicted  on 
recreant  knisjhts,  one  part  of  which  was  hanging 
them  up  by  the  heels.  In  French,  baffouer  or  hajjaler. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Spenser: 

And  after  all  for  greater  iiifamie 
He  by  the  keels  hint  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  bafful'd  so,  that  nil  which  parsed  hy 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see". 

¥.  Queen,  Ji.  VI.  vii.  27. 
The  coward  Bessus,  in  King  and  no  King,  con- 
fesses that  he  had  met  with  this  treatment : 

In  this  state  I  continued,  'till  they  ku»g  me  up  by  th'  hrt/t, 
and  beat  me  wi'  hasle-sticks,  as  if  they  would  have  hak'd  me. 
AfKr  this  I  raikd  and  eat  quietly:  for  the  whole  kingdom  took 
notice  of  inc  lor  a  ImJUed  und  wlnp'd  lellow.  .  Act  ii.  Sc.  V. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Hen.  VIII. 
p.  40,  wherein  the  practice  is  spoken  of  as  then 
retained  in  Scotland.  The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
Rpeare,  Rich.  II.  i.  I.  in  the  more  general  sense;  but 
in  the  following  passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  parti- 
cular species  of  ignominy : 
An  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 
•Something  of  the  same  kind  is  also  implied,  where 
Falstaff  says, 

If  thou  do  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hung  me  up  by  the  heels  lor  a  rabbet-sucker,  or  a  poulter's 
hare.  74.  u.  4. 

The  subsequent  allusions  are  added,  only  by  way 
of  contrast  to  the  fignre  he  would  make  when  thus 
baffled.  See  also  Muses'  looking  Glass.  O.  PI. 
ix.  1H3. 

Bag,  to  give  the  to  a  person;  a  colloquial  phrase  for 
to  cheat. 

You  shall  have  those  curses  which  belongs  unto  your  craft ;  you 
sha  I  be  Itghr-fouted  to  travel  farre,  light  wilted  upon  every  small 
occasion  to  gire  your  masters  the  imp 

Green's  Quip,  e\c.  Harl.  Misc.  v.  411. 

To  Bag,  c.    To  breed,  to  become  pregnant. 

Well,  V'inu*  jliortly  bagged,  ami  ere  long  was  Cupid  bred. 

Alb.  Engl.  vi.  p.  148. 

Baine,  s.    A  bath.    Bain,  Fr. 

Ami  so  Sir  ljwncelot  made  faire  Elaine  for  to  gather  herbs  for 
him  to  male  him  a  Awine.  Hist,  of  K.  Arthur,  4to.  1634. 

And  hathM  h  m  in  the  btiine 
Of  his  son's  blood,  beliue  the  altar  slaine.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  268. 

Baink,  r.    To  bathe.    Baigner,  Fr. 

Hoping  against  hope,  and  fayuiug  by  and  by  some  joy  and  plea- 
sure, wherein  he  bained  himself  with  great  contented  ininde. 

i'alaee  of  Pleasure,  vol.  2. 
To  baine  themselves  in  my  distilling  blood. 

Wounds  if  Civil  War.    F.  Lodge. 

Baisemains.  Compliments ;  salutations.  Fr.  Spenser. 
Bait,  v.   Term  in  falconry.    See  Bate. 
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Bak'd-meat,  means  generally,  meat  prepared  by 
baking,  but  in  the  common  usage  of  our  ancestors 
it  signified  more  usually  a  meat  pie ;  or  perhaps  any 
other  pie.  This  signification  has  been  a  good  deal 
overlooked.  Dr.  Johnson  says  only  "  meats  dressed 
by  the  oven;"  yet  the  very  quotation  he  employs, 
from  Bacon,  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  for 
there  they  are  classed  with  sweetmeats.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  has  said, 
Tbey  call  lor  date*  and  quinces  in  the  pastry; 

Capulet  exclaims, 
Luok  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica, 

Spare  not  for  co*l.  iv.  4. 

This  also  suggests  the  same  idea.  But  R.  Sherwood 
puts  it  out  of  aUdoubt :  by  whom,  in  the  English  part 
of  Cotgrave's  dictionary,  bak'd  meats  are  rendered  by 
patisserie,  i.e.  patisserie;  and  on  the  other  hand  patis- 
serie is  translated  "  all  kind  of  pies,  or  bak'd  meats" 

You  speak  ns  if  a  man 
Should  know  what  fowl  ii  cotiin'd  in  u  bak'd  meat 
Afore  it  is  cut  up.  White  Devil.  O.  PI.  vL31S. 

Coffin  d  means  incrusted.   Sec  Cofpin. 
Prior  speaks  of  bak'd-meats,  in  an  imitation  of 
Chaucer: 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  with  Topaz  dine.    Eatcth  bak'd  meats,  Sec. 
But  whether  he  meant  it  in  this  sense  is  not  so 


Baldbick,  or  Bauldrick,  «.    A  belt 

But  that  I  will  have  a  recheot  winded  in  my 
my  bugle  in  an  invisible  tmidrick,  the  ladies  thai 

^  Muck  A.  i.l. 

Athwart  his  breast  a  bauldrick  brave  be  ware. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  rii.  29 

The  zodiac  is  called  by  Spenser  the  bauldrick  of 
the  heavens : 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight 
Which  deek  the  bauldrick  of  the  heaven*  bright. 

Prothalamion,  174. 

Bale,  «.   Sorrow.  Sax. 

Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
The  oue  side  must  have  bale.  Cor.  i.  1. 

Let  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bate. 

Spent.  Daphnnida,  380. 

Bale  of  Dice.    A  pair  of  dice. 
For  exercise  of  anus,  a  bale  of  dice, 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  shew  the  cheat, 
And  nimbleoess  of  hand.  B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i.  3. 

A  pox  upon  these  dice,  give's  u  fresh  bale. 

Green's  'fu  Quoqve.   O.  PI.  vii.  50. 

Balke,  s.    A  beam,  or  rafter. 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  their  balke*. 

Gammer  Gut ton's  N.    O.  PI.  u.  7. 
In  it's  swift  pullies  oft  the  men  withdrew 
The  tree,  and  oft  the  riding  balk  forth  threw. 
The  mighty  beam  redoubled  oft  its  blows.      Fairf.  T.  xviii.  80. 

Also  a  ridge  in  ploughed  land,  or  rather  a  space 
left  between  the  lands  in  a  common  field ;  still  used 
in  the  midland  counties. 

And  ns  the  plowman  wbeti  the  land  lit  tils 

Throws  up  the  ftuiilull  caith  in  ridged  lids, 

Between  whose  cArrroN  form  he  leaves  a  balke; 

So  twixt  those  tills  had  lmturc  I'rain'd  this  walke. 

Broome's  Brit.  Pa$t.  i.  4. 

No  grypiug  luudlord  hath  incWd  thy  walkcs 

Nor  toyling  plowman  furrow'd  tlinn  in  balke     lb.  ii.  2.  p.  61. 

See  Junius,  and  Minshew. 

Balkk,  v.    To  raise  into  ridges;  to  pile  up. 

Minshew  lias  this  word,  "  to  balke,  or  inuke  a  balk 
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in  curtail  (i.  e.  plowing)  of  land."    Thus  some  ex- 
plain this  passage  of  Shakespeare : 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see 

On  Holmedou's  plains.  1  Hen.  TV.  i.  1. 

Others  would  change  the  reading  to  bak'd  in  the 
sense  of  incrusted,  which  is  not  without  authority 
from  Shakespeare  himself.  See  Hamlet  ii.  2.  There 
however  the  blood  is  bak'd  by  the  fire  of  the  houses, 
not  the  person  bak'd  in  blood.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Heywood  is  more  apposite : 
Troilus  lies  embak'd 
Iu  his  cold  Mood.  Iron  Age. 

Balliahos  for  Billiards,  from  a  mistaken  opinion 
concerning  the  etymology,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  really  from  Billard,  Fr. 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  far  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks  mUeeming  manly  wit. 

Spenser,  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  803. 

Balloon,  or  Baloon,  s.  A  large  inflated  ball  of 
strong  leather,  used  in  a  game  of  the  same  appel- 
lation.   The  game  was  French. 

While  others  have  been  at  the  balloon,  I  have  been  at  my. 
books.  Ben  Jon.  Fox,  ii.  a. 

AU  that  is  nothing,  I  can  toss  him  thus. 
G.  I  thus :  'tis  easier  sport  than  the  baloon. 

Four  Prentices  of  land.    O.  PI.  vi.  407. 

In  the  above  passage  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  word  is 
erroneously  printed  balloo,  in  Whalley's  edit.  In  the 
game  of  balloon,  the  ball  was  struck  with  the  arm, 
Uke  the  follis  of  the  ancients.  Minshew  in  Bracer, 
speaks  of  a  wooden  bracer  worn  on  the  arm  by  ba~ 
lobne  players.  Bailey  says,  "  Also  a  great  ball  with 
which  noblemen  and  princes  use  to  play."  In  the 
play  of  Eastward  Hoe,  Sir  Petronel  Flash  says,  "  We 
had  a  match  at  baloon  too  with  my  Lord  Whackum, 
for  four  crowns and  adds,  "  O  sweet  lady,  'tis  a 
strong  play  with  the  arm." — O.  PI.  iv.  211.  Thia 
game  is  thus  described  in  a  book  entitled  Country 
{Contents ; 

A  strong  and  moveiog  sport  in  the  open  fields,  with  a  great  boll 
of  double  leather  filled  with  wind,  and  driven  to  and  fro  with  the 
strength  of  a  man's  arm,  armed  with  a  bracer  of  wood. 

Strutt,  who  quotes  this  description,  adds  that  it 
was  the  same  sport  which  was  revived  not  many  years 
ago  at  Pimlico  under  the  title  of  the  Olympic  game. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  148.  That  the  balloon  was  tilled  with  wind, 
appears  in  this  quotation : 

The  more  that  ballones  are  bloweu  up  with  windc,  tbe  higher 
they  rebouude.  Defence  of  the  Regiment  of  Women. 

Hart-  MS.  6267.  fol.  20. 
Packc,  foolc,  to  French  baloonc,  and  there  ut  play 
Consume  tbe  prognose  of  thy  sullen  day. 

ii.  Anton.  PhiL  Satyres,  p.  20. 

It  is  described  by  Coryat  as  played  at  Venice. 
Crud.  ii.  16.  repr. 

B allow,  adj.    Explained  in  the  margin,  gant ;  that  is, 
bony,  thin. 
Whereas  the  ballaw  nag,  outstrips  the  wind  in  chase. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  iii.  p.  704. 

I  do  not  find  the  word  elsewhere. 

Ban,*.     A  curse;  from  ban,  a  public  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Germ. 
Take  thou  that  too  with  multiplying  bantu, 
Timun  will  to  the  woods.  Tim.  A.  iv.  1. 

with  lunatic  bant,  sometime  viith  prayers. 

Leor,  ii.  3. 
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To  Ban,  v.  To  curse. 

All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast. 

Si.  Venni  and  Adonis,  i.  3*5. 
And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  tha  earth, 
i  ban  their  soul*  to  everlasting  poms. 

Marlon:  t  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  139. 

Han  bury.  This  town,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
t  «»tury,  ma  much  infested  with  Puritans.  Zeal  of- 
t  he-land  Butt/,  the  puritanical  Rabbi  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Bartholomew  Fair,  is  called  a  Battbiir"  man,  and 
described  as  one  who  had  been  a  baker,  but  left  that 
trade  to  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

Quar.  1  knew  diver*  of  those  Bsnburiont  when  I  was  in 
Otford.  Act  i.  Sr.  S. 

She  is  more  devout 

Ttmn  a  wearer  of  Banbury,  that  hopes 

To  intice  heaven,  by  singim;,  to  make  him  lord 

Of  twenty  looms.  H  i/*,  by  Sir  W.  Dav.    O.  PI.  viii.  410. 

From  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury,  Sec. 

bless  the  sov'reign  and  his  hearing. 

B.  Jen.  Matqne  of  Gipsies,  vol.  vi.  p.  113. 

Ba  m  d  was  formerly  synonimoua  with  bond. 

See  Jonson's  Staple  of  News  throughout,  where 
Band,  an  allegorical  personage,  is  one  of  the  attend- 
ants on  Petunia. 

Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  my  utmost  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof.  Ant.  If  CI.  iii.  9. 

That  is,  "  such  as  I  will  pledge  my  utmost  bond  that 
thou  wilt  prove."   The  expression  is  rather  obscure. 
See  also  Com.  of  E.  iv.  2.  and  Rich.  I  J.  i.  1. 
Since  taith  could  get  no  credit  at  his  hand, 
1  sent  him  word  to  come  and  sue  my  band. 

Churchyard's  Challenge,  p.  159. 
I  knew  his  word  as  currant  as  his  band, 
And  straight  I  gave  to  him  three  crowns  in  hand. 

Uarringt.  Epig.  iv.  1«. 

We  should  doubtless  read  band  for  bond  in  the 
following  stanza : 

The  bloodie  Jew  now  ready  is 
With  whetted  hlade  in  hand. 
To  spoyle  the  blood  of  innoceut 
By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

Rcliquet  of  Ant.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
Band  is,  by  Fairfax,  licentiously  used  for  bound : 

F.rotimus  prepiird  his  cleansing  gear, 

And  with  a  belt  his  gown  about  him  band.  Tarn,  zi.  71. 

Sec  also  Spanish  Tragedy.   O.  PI.  iii.  202. 

Band,  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was  the 
common  wear  of  gentlemen.  The  clergy  and  lawyers, 
who  now  exclusively  retain  them,  formerly  wore  ruffs. 
The  assumption  of  the  band,  was  doubtless,  originally 
a  piece  of  coxcombry,  as  was  the  wearing  of  large 
wigs,  though  both  are  now  thought  to  be  connected 
with  professional  dignity.  See  Todd. 
ItuOs  of  the  bar, 

Tu  cut-work  bandtT"  ' 

Habinglon,  p.  110.  and  Cent.  Lit.  vii.  407. 

That  is,  die  lawyers  were  turned  fine  gentlemen. 
See  Cit-wori. 

Then  his  bnnd 
May  be  disordered,  and  transformed  from  lace 
To  cut-work.  Beanm.  tc  Fi.  Coron.  Act  i. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  what,  from  the  old 
usage,  was.  within  these  forty  years  called  a  band,  at 
the  universities,  is  now  called  a  pair  of  bands,  pro- 
bably from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
breeches. 
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Bandeleer.  A  broad  belt  of  leather,  worn  by  a 
musqueteer,  over  the  left  shoulder,  to  which  were 
hung,  besides  other  implements,  ten  or  twelve  small 
cylindrical  boxes,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder. 
lluitdauilUer,  Fr. 

My  cask  I  must  chance  for  a  cap  and  feather,  my  band'dcro  to 
n  scarf  to  hang  mv  sword  in. 

//cyan  Royul  K.  t,c.  Arte.  Dr.  vi.  30.1. 

Sylvester  calls  the  zodiac  a  bandeleer: 
\\  hat  shall  I  say  of  that  bright  bandeicer 
Which  twice  six  signs  so  richlv  garnish  here? 

'  Dn  Bar*.  P.  iv.  Day  8.  Week  ?. 

According  to  Minshew  and  Kersey,  the  charge 
boxes  were  also  called  bandeUert. 

~  k  n  dog.  Properly  band-dog,  or  bound-dog.  A  dog 
always  kept  tied  up  on  account  of  his  fierceness,  and 
with  a  view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him,  which  it 
certainly  would  do.  Coles  and  others  render  it  can't* 
eatenurtut.  In  French  chitn  bande,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  played  upon ;  Men  meaning  also 
the  cock  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 
he  rhitn  bandt  qui  If*  guettoit. 

En  s'abbatteut  les  attrapoit.  TvmnJey's  Hndibr.  Canto  I. 

These  were  the  dogs  kept  for  baiting  bears,  when 
that  amusement  was  in  vogue:  and  therefore  were 
probably  the  same  as  those  by  which  bulls  also 
were  baited,  the  true  old  English  bull-dogs,  than 
which  a  dog  of  greater  courage  cannot  exist.  Mr. 
KitTord  seems  to  think  they  were  German  mastiffs. 
From  the  word  being  usually  written  and  spoken 
bandog,  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  be  formed  from  to  ban,  or  curse.  From  the 
terrific  howling  made  by  such  large  dogs,  they  are 
occasionally  introduced  in  descriptions  of  night,  to 
heighten  the  horror  of  the  picture : 

The  time  when  scritch-owls  cry,  and  bandogt  howl, 
When  spirits  walk,  and  ghost*  break  up  tbetr  graves. 

2  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 
A  man  had  better,  twenty  times,  be  a  bandog  and  barke, 
Than  here,  among  such  a  sort,  bo  parish-prieat  or  clarke. 

Gammer  Gurt.   O.  PI.  ii.  SO. 
With  warrens  of  starvM  flew  that  bite  like  bandog,. 

B.lc  FI.  Witw.  M.  iii.  l. 

In  the  following  passages  I  find  it  spelt  according 
to  its  etymology : 

Hush  now  yee  band-doggt,  barke  no  more  at  me, 
But  let  me  slide  away  in  secrecie.        Martton.  Sat.  i.  ad  Jin. 
Walking  late  in  the  evening  be  was  assaulted  by  band-dogt, 
and  by  litem  worried  and  torne  in  pieces. 

Htyvoot*  Hierarckie,  p.  S3. 

On  the  Queen  (Eliz.)  going  to  Kenilworth, 

A  great  sort  of  bandogt  were  there  tyed  in  the  uuer  court,  and 
thirteen  bears  iu  the  inner.  J'rogr.  of  Fits 

Bandore.  A  musical  instrument,  very  similar  in 
form  to  a  guitar,  but  whether  strong  with  wires  like 
that,  or  with  catgut,  like  the  lute,  we  are  not  told. 
It  is  figured  in  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii. 
p.  345.  Sir  John  says,  on  the  authority  of  Stowe, 
(Ann.  p.  369,)  that  it  was  invented  by  John  Rose,  or 
rather  Boss;  a  famous  viol  maker ;  bur-,  as  it  so  much 
resembles  the  Italian  pandura,  both  in  form  and 
name,  it  is  most  probable  that  Ross  worked  from  an 
Italian  model ;  though  he  might  not  choose  to  dis- 
close the  fact  to  his  English  customers.  See  Hawk.  iv. 
p.  111.  Minshew  describes  it  as  "a  musical  in- 
strument with  t'.irec  strings;"  but,  if  the  figure  be 
right,  he  is  very  wrong;  for  the  strings  there  are 
E 
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numerous.  Howell,  in  bis  vocabulary,  translates  it 
Pandura,  Ital. 

One  Garchi  Sanchez,  a  Spanish  poet,  became  distraught  of  his 
win  with  overmuch  levitic,  awl  at  the  time  of  hi*  distraction  was 
playing  upon  a  bandore.  Wits,  Jits  and fancies,  K.  4. — 1014. 

Bandy,  r.  Originally  a  term  at  tennis;  from  bander, 
Fr.  of  the  same  signification. 

Hnd  the  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 

She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  brill ; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  ray  sweet  love, 

And  his  to  me.  Rom.  ii.  5. 

That  while  he  hnd  been  bandying  at  tennis 

He  might  have  sworn  himscli  to  hell,  and  struck 

His  soul  into  the  hazard.  Webster's  I'ittoria  Carombona. 

The  other  senses  seem  to  be  metaphorical :  and  if 
aof  Skinner's  interpretation  totis  viribus  se  opponere, 
and  his  derivation  from  se  bander  centre,  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Bankrout,  or  Banquerout,  j.    A  bankrupt. 

lime  is  a  very  bankrout  and  owes  more  than  he's  worth,  to 
season.  Com.  of  E.  iv.  S. 

Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead 
Though  mist,  until  our  bankrout  stsij;a  be  sped,  Sec. 

Leon.  Dsgges.  Prolog,  to  Sk.  p.  233. 
Of  whom,  I  think,  it  may  he  truly  said, 

That  hee'll  prove  banqutrout  in  ev'ry  trade.  Hon.  Ghost,  p.  4. 
Also  bankruptcy: 

An  unhappy  roaster  is  he,  that  U  made  cunning  by  many 
shipwracks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich  nor  wise, 
but  after  some  bankrouts.  Auburn,  Scholem.  p.  59. 

To  Bankrout.   To  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  win*  empire  with  the  loss  of  faithe 

Out-buies  it,  and  will  bankrout.  Byron's  Contpiracy,  byThorpe. 

Banks's  Horse,  or  Curt  all.  A  learned  horse, 
whose  name  was  Morocco,  (See  Drayt.  ii.  186.)  more 
celebrated  in  his  time  than  even  the  learned  pig  in 
ours.  He  has  the  honour  to  be  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  his  History  of  the  World : 

If  Bonks  had  lived  in  older  times,  he  would  have  shamed  all 
the  iochanters  in  ttie  world;  for  whosoever  was  most  famous 
among  them,  could  never  master,  or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did 
bis  horse.    Part  i.  p.  178. 

She  governs  them  with  signs,  and  by  the  eye,  as  Banks  breeds 
his  Aerie.  Parson's  Wedd.  by  Killegrew,  O.  PI.  xi.  607. 

One  of  his  qualifications  was  dancing,  for  which 
reason  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  alluded  to  in 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  2.  under  the  title  of 
"  The  dancing  hone."  Many  quotations  concerning 
this  horse  arc  collected  in  the  note  on  that  passage, 
in  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shakespeare ;  where  one 
of  his  exploits  is  said  to  have  been  going  up  to  the 
top  of  St  Paul's  church.  This  feat  is  alluded  to  in 
some  verses  by  Gayton,  from  Bunch's  his  horse  to 

Rosinante: 
Let  us  compare  our  feats ;  thou  top  of  nowles 
Of  hilt,  hast  oft  been  seen,  I  bop  of  Pauls  (pron.  Powles) 
To  SnutbGcld  horses  I  stood  there  the  wonder. 

Festir.  Notes,  p.  S89. 
If  we  may  trust  the  chronology  of  the  Owie's 
Almanack,  this  happened  in  1601 : 

Since  the  dancing  horse  stood  on  die  top  of  Powles,  whilst  a 
nnmber  of  asses  stood  braying  below,  17  ycare*. — p.  6.  p„bl.  in 
1618. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  was  a  spirit  See  Curtai.. 

Bankside.  A  part  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark 
where  were  once  four  public  theatres,  the  Globe,  the 
Swan,  the  Rose,  and  the  Hope.  Of  the  first,  which 
was  famous  for  being  the  original  stage  on  which 
most  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  appeared,  there  is 


an  account  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  Bank-side  was 
also  a  noted  place  for  ladies  of  more  complaisance 
than  virtue : 

Come,  I  will  send  for  n  whole  coach  or  two 
Of  Bank-side  ladies,  and  we  will  be  jovial. 

Randolph's  Mutes'  L.  Glass,  O.  PI.  ix.  800. 
I  fear  our  best  zeal  for  the  drama  will  not  au- 
thorize us  to  deny  that  these  circumstances  are  too 
often  combined.  Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane 
have  succeeded  to  the  Bank-side  in  every  species  of 
fame. 

In  the  time  of  Shirley  the  theatres  on  the  Bank- 
side  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  of  an  inferior 
order,  chiefly  fit  for  noise  and  show.  Thus  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Doubtful  Heir  begins : 

All  that  the  Prologue  comes  for  is  to  say, 

Our  author  did  not  calculate  this  Play 

For  this  meridian ;  the  Banck-sides,  he  knows. 

Are  far  more  skilful  at  the  ebbes  and  flows 

Of  water  than  of  wit,  he  did  not  mean 

For  ih'  elevation  of  your  poles  this  scene. 

No  shows,  no  dance,  and  what  you  most  delight  in 

Grave  understanders,  [those  in  the  pit]  here's  no  target  lighting 

Upon  the  stage,  all  work  for  cutlers  barrM, 

No  bawdery,  nor  no  ballets ;  this  goes  hard. 

Banqueroute.   See  Bankrout. 

Banquet,  what  we  now  call  a  dessert,  was  in  earlier 
times  often  termed  a  banquet;  and  Mr.  Gilford 
informs  us  that  the  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  removed  when 
they  had  dined. 

We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  mnsick 

And  banquet  be  prepared  here.  Massing.  Unnul.  Comb. 

The  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another 

As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first, 

The  second,  and  third  course  ;  and  most  of  the  shops 

Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd 

To  furnish  out  a  banquet.  Mass.  City  Madam,  u.  I. 

"  The  common  place  of  banqueting,  or  eating  the 
dessert,"  the  same  critic  6ays,  "  was  the  garden- 
house  or  arbour,  with  which  almost  every  dwelling 
was  furnished."  To  this  Shallow  alludes,  when  he 
says, 

Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will 
eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  grading,  itc.         a  Hen.  IV. 

Every  meale  foure  long  tables  furnished  with  all  varieties : 
our  first  and  second  course  being  threescore  dishes  at  ouo  boord, 
and  after  that  alwayes  a  oana  net . 

J.  Taylor's  Pennilesse  Pilgr.  p.  137.  a. 

For  banqueting  tittjf(as  sockets,  jellyes,  sirrups,) 

I  will  bring  in  myself.  Middl.  Witch,  Act  i.  p.  0. 

Evelyn  used  it  in  this  sense  so  late  as  in  1685 : 

The  banquet  [dessert]  was  twelve  vast  chargers  pil'd  up  so  high, 
that  those  who  sat  ono  against  another  could  hardly  see  each 
other.   Of  these  street  meats— the  ambassadors  tasted  not. 

Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  6?0. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  distinction 
marked  in  these  passages  is  not  always  made  by 
authors  of  that  ume.  Banquet  is  often  used  by 
Shakespeare,  and  there  seems  always  to  signify  a 
feast,  as  it  does  now.  Massinger  himself  uses  it  so 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  City  Madam. 

Baku,  r.   To  shave,  or  to  dress  the  hair  and  beard. 

Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard;  and  sav  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  pouitent  to  be  so  barb'd  before  his  death ;  you  know  the 
course  is  common.  Meas./or  M.  iv.  a. 

R.  And  who  barbes  ye,  Grim  boll  I  ,  . 

O.  A  dapper  knave,  one  Rosko.      Promos  .V  Cassandra,  v.  5. 
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Hence  also  metaphorically,  to  mow : 
The  stooping  »crthe-rn»n,  that  doth  barb  the  6dd 


Thou  maVtt  wwk-sure. 
See  also  Un  b  ah  bed. 


Mant. 


',  O.P1.  ir.63. 


Barb,  *.  A  kind  of  hood  or  muffler,  which  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  shoulders. 

Bat  let  b«  this,  and  tell  me  how  you  fure, 
Do  'way  your  Urbt,  and  show  your  face  barf. 

Chaucer,  Tro.  if  O.  ii.  159. 

Hence  the  following  reading,  proposed  in  a  diffi- 
cult passage  of  Shakespeare : 

For  those  m ilk-pa p» 
That  through  the  widow's  barb  bore  at  men's 

Tim.  J.  iv.  3. 

Perhaps  window'd  barb  might  be  the  true  reading. 
The  old  text  is  window  barue;  the  modern  reading 
window-bars.  Barbula  is  explained  in  Du  Cange, 
"  tegminis  species,  qua  caput  tegebant  milites  seu 
equites  in  pneliis :"  also,  "  caputium  magnum  sine 
cauda,"  a  great  monk's  hood. 

Barbasos.   The  supposed  name  of  a  fiend. 

Amairoon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbaton,  well ;  vet 
they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fends:  but  cuckold) 
wittolt  cuckold  t  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  nntne. 

Met.  If.  ii.  2. 

I  am  not  Barbaton ;  you  cannot  conjure  roe.       Hen.  Y.  ii.  1. 
The  commentators  give  us  Jiarbatos,  from  Scott 
and  R.  Holme;  but  that  is  hardly  the  same.  Shake- 
speare must  have  found  Bnrbason  somewhere ;  which 
will  probably  be  discovered. 

Babbe,  s.  Used  by  corruption  for  barde:  the  general 
name  for  the  several  pieces  of  defensive  armour  with 
which  the  horses  of  knights  were  covered  in  war. 

Their  hones  were  naked,  without  any  barb*,  for  albeit  many 
brought  barbt,  few  regarded  to  put  them  on.  Heyward. 

Quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Also  the  ornaments  and  housings  of  horses  in 
peace  or  at  tournaments : 

 His  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 

And  goodly  gorgeous  barbel.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  11. 

At  last  they  see  a  warlike  horse  and  stout, 
With  guilded.  barb,  that  cost  full  many  a  pound. 

Harringt.  Ariotto,  i.  7S- 
The  rayns  wer  twoo  chaynes  of  golde  very  artificially  made,  the 
barbe  and  coverture  of  the  horse,  of  cloth  of  golde  fringed  round 
about  with  like  gold.  Palace  of  Pleature,  b.  3. 

A  barb  means  also  a  horse  from  Barbary. 

B abb  ed.  Similarly  corrupted,  for  barded;  horses  thus 
armed  or  ornamented.  The  corruption  was  in  more 
common  use  than  the  proper  word. 

And  now  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 

He  capers  nimbly,  he.  Rick.  III.  i.  1. 

Andy  wb*ra  he  goes,  beneath  his  feet  be  treads 

The  armed  Snrocerjs,  a»d  barbed  steeds.      Fair/.  Tosso,  ix.  48. 

A  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  between  the 
barb  or  Barbary  horse,  and  the  barded  horse :  thus 
in  the  low  Latin  there  is  cavallus  da  barba,  and 
eqvu$  barbanut,  for  the  former;  as  well  as  cavallus 
de  barda,  and  equus  bardatus,  for  the  latter.  Con- 
sult Da  Cange  on  the  above  words.  It  has  very 
justly  been  objected  to  Chatterton  as  an  inaccuracy, 
that  he  applied  this  epithet  to  a  hall.  iElla  219. 
It  was  strictly  appropriated  to  Aor«  armour,  and 
never  used  in  general  reference  to  arms.  See  also 
below,  Barde  and  BarDBD. 
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Barber's  Chair.    Proverbial  for  accommodating  all 
bottoms. 


It  is  like  a  barber  t  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the  pin- 
tuck,  the  quatch-buttuck,  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Atrt  W.  ii.  9. 

See  Ray. 

Rabelais  shews  that  it  might  be  applied  to  any 
thing  in  very  common  use.  Progn.  ch.  5.  Ozell, 
vol.  v.  p.  258. 

It  appears  that  barbers'  shops  were  anciently 
places  of  great  resort,  and  the  practices  observed 
there  were  consequently  very  often  the  subject  of 
allusion.  The  cittern  or  lute,  which  hung  there  for 
the  diversion  of  the  customers,  is  the  foundation  of  a 
proverb.    See  Cittern. 

A  peculiar  mode  of  snapping  the  fingers  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  barber: 

Let  not  the  barber  be  forgotten :  and  look  that  he  be  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  and  one  thut  can  9naP  bit  jinrert  trith  dexterity. 

Green  t  in  Quoqut,  O.  P.  vii.86. 

Morose,  who  detested  all  noises,  particularly 
valued  a  barber  who  was  silent,  and  did  not  snap  his 
fingers ;  but  it  is  represented  as  a  rare  instance. 

The  fellow  trims  him  silently,  and  hath  not  tie  knock  with  hk 
theert  or  hit  fingen :  and  that  continency  in  a  barber  he  thinks  so 
eminent  u  virtue,  as  it  has  made  him  chief  of  his  counsel. 

B.Jan.  Silent  Worn.  ■'.«. 

Of  the  barber's  art,  as  it  was  practised  in  his  day, 
a  curious  sample  is  given  by  Lyly.   The  barber  says, 

Thou  knowest  I  have  taught  thee  the  knacking  of  the  hands,  the 
tickling  on  a  man's  haires,  like  the  tuning  of  a  citteme.  D.  True. 
At,  Besides,  I  instructed  thee  in  the  phrases  of  our  eloquent 
occupation,  as,  How,  Sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  t  will  you  have 
your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin }  a  pent-hous  on  your  upper 
lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin  i  a  low  curie  on  your  head  like  a  bull, 
or  dangling  locke  like  a  spaniell  t  your  mustochoes  sharpe  at  the 
ends,  like  shomaker's  aules,  or  hanging  donna  to  your  mouth  like 
goates  flakes  t  your  love-lockes  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or 
s haggle  to  fall  on  your  shoulders  ?  Mydat,  iii.  3. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  barbers  are  naturally  a  lo- 
quacious race,  and  gives  an  anecdote  of  King  Arche- 
laus,  who,  like  Morose,  stipulated  with  his  barber  to 
shave  him  in  silence.    De  Garrul.  p.  508. 

Barber-monger.  A  term  of  contempt  thrown  out 
among  many  others  by  AVwf,  in  A'.  Lear,  against 
the  h.  of  Gioster's  steward.  Its  meaning  is  rather 
obscure,  but  is  well  conjectured,  by  Dr.  Farmer,  to 
be  intended  to  convey  a  reproach  against  the  steward, 
as  making  a  property  of  barbers  and  other  trades- 
men, by  taking  fees  for  recommending  them  to  the 
family. 

Draw,  you  whoreson  cullionly  barber-monger,  draw.  Lear,  ii. «. 

Barbican.  More  properly,  but  less  commonly,  bar- 
bacan,  being  from  barbacana,  Span,  or  low  Latin. 
It  was  generally  a  small  round  tower,  for  the  station 
of  an  advanced  guard,  placed  just  before  the  outward 
gate  of  the  castle  yard,  or  ballium. 


Within  the 


King  on  Jnc.  Castles;  Archael.  v.  308. 


Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ix.  «5. 

Taken  for  a  watch  tower,  or  post  of  importance 
in  general. 

That  far  all-seeing  eye 
Could  soon  espy 
What  kind  of  waking  mnn 
He  had  so  highly  set,  and  in  what  barbican. 

B.Jo*.  Kpitnalamion,  vol.  vii.p.5. 

Minshew,  on  this  word,  relates  a  pun  of  a  king  of 
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Spain,  to  an  old  captain  with  a  grey  beard,  who  had 
lost  a  town  of  which  he  was  governor,  "  Perdisti  nii 
villa  y  guardaste  la  barba  cauai"  Did  you  lose  my 
town  and  keep  the  barba  cana  ?  i.  e.  barbican,  or 
grey-beard. 

liarbicana  is  found  in  low  Latin  as  well  as  bar- 
bacaua.    See  Du  Cange. 

Stowe  calls  it  a  barbicun,  or  burhkemiirig,  from 
which  he  seems  to  derive  it:  i.e.  from  burh  and 
kenn,  being  a  place  to  kenn  or  view  from,  "com- 
monly called  barbican  or  burhkenning,  for  that  same 
being  placed  on  a  high  ground,  and  also  builded  of 
some  good  height,  was  in  old  time  used  as  a  watch 
tower  for  the  citie,  from  whence  a  man  might  behold 
and  view  the  whole  citie." 

Stowe's  Survey  of  Land.  p.  52. 

Barbing.    A  cant  term  for  clipping  of  gold;  quasi, 
shaving  it. 

Ay,  and  perhnps  thy  nrck 
Within  a  noose,  Tor  Uutidruig  gold,  and  bat  bin/;  it. 

H.  Jon.  Alch.  i.  1. 

Bard  ash.    An  unnatural  paramour.    Bardachio,  ltal. 
Cato,  among  other  thing*,  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  n  certain 
bardatb,  whom  he  had  enticed  fnira  Home  into  France  with  pro- 
mise of  rich  rewards.    This  vtoimmly  vooth  being  at  a  least,  &c. 

"  tamer.  Hitt.  Med.  p.  171. 

So  in  the  note  on  Ingle,  in  Ozell's  Rabelais : 
The  Spaniards  spell  it  Yngle,  which  with  them  means  nothing 
else  than  the  groin,  not  a  bardath.  Vol.  i.  p.  137. 

Bakoe.  The  proper  word  signifying  horse-armour, 
for  which  barbe  is  generally,  but  corruptly,  used. 
See  Minshew,  and  Barrett's  Alvearie.  The  word  is 
French,  Italian,  and  low  Latin.  The  bardes  con- 
sisted of  the  following  pieces :  the  chamfron,  cham- 
J'rein,  or  shaffron,  the  crinieres  or  main  /acre,  the 
poit  renal,  poitral  or  breastplate,  and  the  croupiere  or 
buttock  piece.  Grose  on  Anc.  Armour,  p.  29. 
See  Barbe. 

Barded.   Armed  or  ornamented,  but  applied  only  to 
a  horse. 

For  at  all  alarmes  he  was  the  first  man  armed,  and  that  at  all 
points,  and  his  horse  ever  barded.    Cominet  Mitt,  by  Danet.  1&96. 

There  were  a  fire  hundred  men  of  arms  in  either  host,  with 
barded  horses,  all  covered  with  iron.  Hotinthed. 

Sometimes  barded  was  contracted  to  bar'd. 
Shall  our  bar'd  horses  rtimh  yon  mountain  tops, 
And  bid  them  battle  where  they  pitch  their  tent*  ? 

lleyttoott  Four  Prentice*,  O.  PI.  vi.  514.   See  also  542. 

So  also  in  Drayton : 
There  floats  the  bar'd  steed  with  his  rider  drawn'*!. 

Miracles  of  Motet. 

B  \rr,  for  bare-headed.    It  was  a  piece  of  state,  that  the 
servants  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  gentleman- 
usher,  should  attend  bare  headed :  for  which  bare 
was  often  used. 
Have  with  there  for  the  great  enroch,  six  horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  auibler  bare, 
And  my  three  women ;  we  will  lire  i'  faith 
Th'  examples  of  the  town,  aud  govern  it. 

B.  Jam.  Dnit  it  an  Ait,  iv.  S. 

Coachmen  also  drove  bare ,  when  great  stale  was 
assumed: 
Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  bareheaded  coachman ; 
This  sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 
To  be  sold  within.  h.tr  FL  Woman  Hater,  iii.  2. 

The  wind  blew't  off  ( bit  bat )  at  Ilighgate,  and  my  Lady 
Would  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up, 
iade  me  drive  bare-headed  in  the  rain. 

B.  Jm.  New  Jan,  iv.  1. 

28 


O.  P.  iii.  437. 


In  the  procession  to  the  trial  in  Shakespeare's 
King  Henry  VIII.  one  of  the  persons  enumerated  is 
a  gentleman-usher,  bareheaded. 

And  be  a  viscountess,  to  carry  all 

Before  her  (as  we  say)  her  geiitleman-usher, 

And  cast  off  jiuges,  bare.  ii.  Jom.  Magn.  Lady,  ii.  3. 

And  your  coachman  bald, 

Because  he  shall  be  bare  enough.  Id.  Devil  an  Att,  ii.  3. 

Your  'squircship's  mother  passeth  by  (her  huither  [usher] 

Mr.  Pol-Martin  bareheaded  before  her.)  Id.  Tate  Tub,  v.  7. 
And  again : 

With  her  i'ol-Martin  bare  Mure  her.  lb.  10. 

Bar'd  cater-tra,  or  more  properly,  barr'd  quatre, 
trois.  The  name  for  a  sort  of  false  dice,  so  con- 
structed, that  the  quatre  and  trois  shall  very  seldom 
come  up. 

I  have  suffered  your  tongue,  like  a  bar'd  eater  tra,  to  run  all 
this  while  and  have  not  stop*  it. 

Dekker't  Honett  Whore,  Part  II. 
e  fullam  high  and  low  men  bore  great  sway 
the  quicke  helpe  of  a  bard  rarer  trey. 

Taytor't  Traa.  of  U  fence,  p.  75. 

See  Lanoret,  Fullam,  and  Novum. 

So  likewise  when  other  throws  were  excluded  by 
loading,  the  dice  were  named  accordingly.  We  read 
of 

Those  demi-Wr,  those  bar  site-aces. 

Xobvdy  and  Somebody,  4to.  G.  3. 
They  were  chiefly  used  at  the  game  of  Novum, 
where  five  or  nine  were  winning  casts. 

Such  he  also  call'd  bard  cater  treat,  liecause  commonly  ti'e 
longer  end  will  of  his  own  sway  drawe  downenards,  and  turn* 
up  to  the  eie  tice,  uncke,  deuce,  or  are.  The  principal  use  »f 
them  is  at  Novum,  for  so  long  a  poire  of  bard  cater  treat  l>e 
walking  on  the  bourd,  so  long  can  ye  not  cast  five  nor  nine  unli  v. 
it  be  by  a  great  chance.  Art  of  Juggling,  lol*.  C.  4. 

Barking-dogb  bite  not.    This  proverb,  which  is  still 
in  use,  is  extant  in  the  play  of  George-a-Greene. 
That  I  will  try.    Barking  dogt  bite  not  the  sorest.    O.  P.  iii.  43. 
In  Ray  it  is  thus  set  down : 
The  greatest  barkers  bite  not  sorest ;  or,  dogs  that  bark  at  a 
distance  bite  not  at  hand.  Pror.  p.  76. 

Barlibreak,  or  the  fast  couple  in  Hell.  The  name 
of  a  rural  sport,  very  often  alluded  to  by  our  poets, 
and  apparently  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Dr.  Jainieson,  in  barla-bbeikis,  barley  brach, 
says,  "  This  innocent  sport  seems  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  It  is  also 
falli  ng  into  denuctude  in  the  North."  He  describes 
it  thus :  "  A  game  generally  played  by  young  people 
in  a  corn  yard.  Hence  called  Bar/a-lrackt,  about 
the  i/a*  ks.  One  stack  is  fixed  on  as  the  dule  or  goal; 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of  the 
company,  who  run  out  from  the  dule.  He  does  not 
leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he 
sets  out  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  can- 
not run  out  again  with  his  former  associates,  being 
accounted  a  prisoner;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his 
captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When  all  are  taken,  the 
game  is  finished ;  and  he  who  is  first  taken  is  bound 
to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game." 

The  English  game  was  very  different  from  this. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gifford,  chiefly  from  the 
passage  of  the  Arcadia :  "  It  was  played  by  six 
people  (three  of  each  sex)  who  were  coupled  by  lot. 
A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided  into 
three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  was 
called  hell.    It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
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demned  to  this  division  to  catch  the  others,  who 
advanced  from  the  two  extremities ;  in  which  case  a 
change  of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by 
the  couple  who  were  excluded  by  pre-occupation 
from  the  other  places:  in  this  "  catching"  however, 
there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  separate 
before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might 
break  hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard 
pressed.  When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
couple  were  said  to  be  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended." 

jVote  on  Matsinger,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
One  of  the  poems  most  descriptive  of  it  is  that  by 
Sir  John  Suckling,  quoted  in  the  same  note,  and 
beginning, 

Lore,  reason,  bate  did  once  bespenk 

Three  mate*  to  play  at  barley-break,  lie. 

And  that  in  the  Arcadia,  cited  below : 

Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  ibis  latt  couple  in  Hell.        B.  It  Fl.  Capt.  r.  4. 

Sometimes  alluded  to  in  a  contrary  sense : 
O  devils  I 

0,  the  Lttt  couple  that  came  out  of  Hell! 

R.  Krone's  Queen  and  C.  iv.  4. 
And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  the  gnus, 
After  a  course  at  barley-break  or  base.    B.  Job.  Sad  Shep.  i.  4. 

Both  its  names  are  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

Shall's  to  barlibreak  f 
I  was  in  kcll  last ;  'tis  little  lets  io  be  in  a  petticoat  sometimes. 

Shirley*  Bird  in.  a  Cage,  O.  P.  viii.  39fl. 

It  is  thus  exactly  described  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney : 
Then  couples  three  be  straight  allotted  there, 
Tbcy  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  flie, 
The  two  that  in  mid  place,  hell  called,  were 
Must  strive  with  waiting  foot  and  watching  eye 
To  catch  of  them,  and  them  to  hell  to  beare 
That  they,  as  well  as  they,  hell  may  supply. 
There  you  may  see  that,  at  the  middle  two 
Do  coupled,  towards  either  couple  make, 
They,  false  and  fearful,  do  their  hands  undo. 

Arcadia,  6.  1.  Eel.  latt. 

The  couples  'being  paired,  a  male  and  female  to- 
gether, it  neems  that  they  sometines  solaced  them- 
selves in  their  confinement  by  kisses,  as  appears  from 
the  following  Epigram : 

Barley  break :  or  Latt  in  Bell. 
We  two  are  last  in  hell :  what  may  we  feare 
To  be  tormented  or  kept  pris'ners  here  I 
Alni,  if  kissing  be  of  plagues  the  worst, 
We'll  w  i-li  iu  hell  we  had  been  last  and  6rst. 

Herriek't  Pormt,  p.  34» 

That  the  middle  place  was  called  hell,  iB  also  said 
in  a  poem  entitled  Barley-breake,  publ.  1607. 

Euphema  now  with  Shetton  if  in  hell 
(For  so  the  middle  rooroe  is  always  cull'd.) 
lie  would  tor  ever,  if  he  might,  there  dwell. 

Brilith  Bibliogr.  L  p.  67. 

This  term  of  Hell  was  indiscreet,  and  must  have 
produced  many  profane  allusions ;  besides  familiariz- 
ing what  ought  always  to  preserve  its  due  effect  of  awe 
upon  the  mind.  See  the  Poem  quoted  by  Dr.  Drake 
iu  his  Shakespeare  and  his  Timet,  vol.  i.  p.  31 1. 

We  learn  from  the  communication  of  a  kind  friend, 
that  it  was  played  in  Yorkshire  within  his  memory, 
and  among  the' stacks  of  corn,  but  with  some  varia- 
tions from  the  Scottish  game.  They  had  also  another 
form  of  it,  more  resembling  that  in  the  Arcadia, 
which  was  practised  in  open  ground.   It  is  probable 


that  it  still  subsists  in  all  the  northern  counties.  Our 
very  puerile  game  of  lag  seems  to  be  derived  from 
it ;  for  there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game, 
whose  touch  made  a  prisoner. 

liarlibak  is  used  as  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit,  by 
Mas&inger,  vol.  i.  80. 

Barnacle.  A  multivalve  shell-fish  [lepas  anatifera, 
Linn.]  growing  on  a  flexible  stem,  and  adhering  to 
loose  timber,  bottoms  of  ships,  &c;  anciently  sup- 
posed to  turn  into  a  Solan  goose ;  possibly  because 
the  name  was  the  same.  Whether  the  fish  or  the  bird 
be  meant  in  the  following  passage  is  not  clear : 
We  shnll  lose  our  time 
And  nil  be  turned  io  barnacle*  or  apes.  Temp.  iv.  Sc.  last. 

The  metamorphosis  is  mentioned  by  Butler  in 
Iludibr.  III.  ii.  1.  055.  By  Bp.  Hall,  iv.  2,  and 
others ;  and  in  this  Latin  senigma, 

Sum  volucris,  nam  plumosum  milii  corpus,  et  ale 

<}uarura  remigin,  quum  libet,  alta  pcto. 
llnud  taincn  e  volucris  ftrcuuHo  semine  nascor, 

Haud  ovi  tereti  in  cortice  concipior; 
Sed  mare  me  gignit,  bilbris  sub  tegniine  couch*, 

Aut  in  ventre  trabis,  quain  tulit  uiida  diu. 
IUud  idem  tenero  mihi  pabula  pnebet  alumno; 

Pabula  jam  grandi  suggerit  illud  idem.  Ptarieri  AZnigm.  i.  1 . 

The  notes  show  that  many  respectable  men  gave 
credit  to  the  fable. 

Like  other  fictions,  it  had  its  variations :  sometimes 
the  barnacles  were  supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and 
thence  to  drop  into  the  sea  and  become  geese ;  as  in 
Drayton's  account  of  Furness : 
Wliereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatness  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd)  send  from  their  stocky  boughs 
A  soil  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree-geese  grow 
Calt'd  barnacle*  by  us,  which  like  a  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then  by  the  iluiure  nurs'd 
Still  gn  at  mid  grc.itrr  thrive,  until  you  well  may  see 
Them  turn'd  to  perfect  fowls ;  when  dropping  from  the  tree, 
Into  die  merry  pond  which  under  them  doth  Tie, 
Wax  ripe,  and  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  fly. 

Polyolb.  Song  27.  pag.  1190. 
From  this  fable,  Linnerus  has  formed  his  trivial 
name  anatij'era,  Goose,  or  Dutk-bearing.  See  Dono- 
van's British  Shells,  Plate  7,  where  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  real  animal,  and  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  fabulous  account,  from  Gerard's  Herbal. 

Babne.    A  child.   A  word  still  retained  in  the  nor- 
thern dialects,  supposed  to  be  from  born,  that  which 
it  born,  natus. 
Mercy  on 's,  a  borne!  a  very  pretty  barn*.      Win.  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Barn e-Bi shop,  i.e.  Boy-Bishop.  See  Nicholas  St. 
Barred.    For  barded,  which  sec. 

both  armed  cap-a-pee  upon  their  barred  horse, 

Together  fiercely  flow.  Drayt.  Pol.  tit.  p.  904. 

B  a  briers.  To  fight  at  barriert;  to  fight  within  lists. 
This  kind  of  contest  is  sometimes  called  simply 
barriers  : 

Noble  youth, 
I  pity  thy  sad  fnte.— Now  to  the  barrier*. 
( i  hey  fight  at  barrier*,  firtt  tingle  pair*,  then  three  to  three.) 

'  \  xtt.  Corombona.    O.  P.  vi.  541. 
The  great  barrier*  moulted  not  more  feathers,  than  he 
Hath  shed  hairs,  by  the  confession  of  his  doctor.    Id.  ib.  p.  343. 

Bartholomew-Pig.  Roasted  pigs  were  formerly 
among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
London :  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in  booths  and 
on  stalls,  and  ostentatiously  displayed,  to  excite  the 
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appetite  of  passengers.  Hence  a  Bartholomew  pig 
became  a  common  subject  of  allusion;  the  puritan 
railed  against  it, 

For  the  tery  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pig,  and  to  eat  it  so,  is  a 
•pice  of  idolatry.  B.  Jon*.  Bart.  Fair,  i.  6. 

FalstarT,  in  coaxing  ridicule  of  his  enormous  figure, 
is  playfully  called  by  his  favourite, 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  bow-pig. 

•I  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  paste-pigs  were  there 
meant ;  but  the  true  Bartholomew  pigs  were  substan- 
tial, real,  hot,  roasted  pigs ;  as  may  be  seen  through- 
out the  above  play  of  old  Ben,  where  Ursula,  the 
pig-woman,  is  no  inconsiderable  personage.  Gay  ton 
also  speaks  of  the  pig-dressers. 

Like  Bartholomew  Fair  pig-dreuert,  who  look  like  the  dams, 
as  well  at  the  cool*  of  what  the;  routed.  Fat.  N.  p.  57. 

The  young  wife  in  Jouson's  play  pretends  a  violent 
longing  for  pig,  that  she  may  be  taken  to  the  fair ; 
and  it  seems  that  her  case  was  far  from  uncommon. 
Davenant  speaks  of  the  Bartlemeto  pig, 

That  gaping  lies  on  erery  trail, 
Till  foroale  with  great  belly  call. 

The  pigs  may  still  be  there,  but  I  fear  the  fair  is  now 
a  place  of  too  much  mobbing  and  riot  for  ladies  in 
that  condition.  There  might  also  be  paste-pigs,  but, 
if  so,  they  were  very  inferior  objects,  and  meant  only 
for  children. 

Mrs.  Ursula  also  tells  us  the  price  of  her  pigs; 
namely,  five  shillings,  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  or 
even  six  shillings !  This  was  surely  as  dear  in 
James  I.'s  time,  as  a  guinea  lately.  The  highest 
price,  of  course,  was  to  be  asked  of  a  longing  woman. 

Base,  or  Bast,  v.    To  sing  or  play  the  base  part  in 

And  the  thunder 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoune'd 
The  name  of  Prosper,  it  did  bait  my  trespass.  Tern.  iii.  3. 

Bats  is  the  usual  orthography  among  musicians, 
and  is  supported  by  the  derivation,  which  is  basse,  Fr.; 
but  the  pronunciation  is  in  that  case  very  irregular, 
and  the  use  of  the  comparative,  baser,  as  "  a  baser 
sound,"  is  still  more  decisive  for  base.  The  latter 
reason  is  Dr.  Johnson's. 

Bask,  or  Prison-base,  or  Priton-bars.    A  rustic  game, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  running. 

Lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  hate,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter.      Cym.  v.  3. 

The  lines  following  give  some  kind  of  picture  of 
the  sport : 
So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  bact, 
Tbey  being  chased  that  did  others  chace.    Spens.F.Q.V.  viii.S. 

To  bid  a  base,  means  to  run  fast,  challenging 
another  to  pursue. 
To  hid  the  wind  a  bate  he  now  prepares. 

Shak.  Venus  and  Admit,  p.  418. 

Though  in  the  following  passage  the  allusion  is 
rather  obscure, 
Indeed  I  bid  the  bate  for  Protheat,  Two  Gent.  i.  3. 

in  this  it  is  clear : 
Wo  will  God  comfort,  money,  men,  and  friends, 
Ere  long  to  bid  the  English  king  a  bate. 
How  say,  young  Prince,  what  thiok  you  of  the  match  i 
Fr.  I  think  king  Edward  will  outrun  us  all. 

Marlow's  Ed.  II.  O.  PI.  it.  378. 

N.B.  It  is  there  misprinted,  abate,  in  one  word: 
the  context  demonstrates  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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Base-court.   The  outer,  or  lower  court. 

My  Lord,  in  the  bate-court  he  doth  attend 

To  speak  with  yon ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down- 

Rick.  II.  iii.  3. 

Into  the  bate-court  then  she  did  me  lead. 

Tower  of  Doctrine.  Perry.  Ane.  Poet.  I.  p.  105. 

Baselard.   Sec  Baslard. 

Basen.   Extended  as  with  astonishment. 

And  stare  on  him  with  big  looks  baten  wide, 
Wond'ring  what  mister  wight  he  was,  and  wlience. 

Spent.  Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  1. 670. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  bawton;  which  see. 

Bas-enet.  }A  very  light  helmet,  so  called  from  its 
Bassinet.  >  resemblance  to  a  bason,  consequently 
Bacinet.  J  without  a  visor,  properly,  though  some- 
times that  part  was  added. — Knights  when  fatigued 
often  wore  them  for  ease,  instead  of  their  hel- 
mets. They  were  commonly  worn  by  our  infantry 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  III.  and  Richard  if. 
See  Grose  on  Ane .  Armour.  V.  Bacinet um  apud  Du 
Cange. 

Bases,  plural  noun.  A  kind  of  embroidered  mantle 
which  nung  down  from  the  middle  to  about  the  knees, 
or  lower,  worn  by  knights  on  horseback. 

About  his  middle  hee  had,  in  tteedt  of  bout,  a  long  cloak  of 
silke,  which  unhandsomely,  as  it  ncedett  must,  became  the  wearer. 

Sidney;  Artadia,  B.  I.  p.  0». 
All  heroick  persons  are  pictured  in  butet  aod  buskins. 

G nylon,  Feti.  Notet,  p.  218. 
Bates  were  also  worn  on  other  occasions,  and  are 
thus  exactly  described  in  a  stage  direction  to  a  play 
by  Jasper  Maine.  "  Here  six  Mores  dance,  after 
the  ancient  ./Ethiopian  manner.  Erect  arrowes  stuck 
round  their  heads  in  their  curled  hair  instead  of 
quivers.  Their  bowes  in  their  hands.  Their  upper 
parts  naked.  Their  nether,  from  the  wast  to  their 
knees,  covered  with  bates  of  blew  satin,  edged  with 
a  deep  silver  fringe,"  &c.    Amorous  IVarre,  iii.  2. 

The  colour  of  her  bates  was  almost 

Like  to  the  falling  whitish  leaves  and  drie, — 

With  ciprcsse  trunks  embroder'd  and  embost 

Marr.Ar.  xxtil  47. 
The  wicked  Steele  seaz'd  deep  in  his  right  side, 
And  with  his  streaming  blood  his  bates  dide. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  »ii.4t. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras  to  express  the 
Butcher's  apron : 
With  gantlet  blue,  and  batct  white.  I.  ii.  769. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  twice  misinterpreted  this  word. 
See  Base,  No.  3,  and  5,  in  his  Dictionary. 

In  a  passage  of  Ariosto,  they  are  worn  by  ladies 
instead  of  petticoats,    xxxvii.  26.  Harr. 

In  the  original,  sopravetta  is  the  word  correspond- 
ins  to  batet. 

We  find  a  pair  of  batet  mentioned  in  the  play  of 
Pericles,  ii.  1.  where  it  is  wrongly  interpreted  "  ar- 
mour for  the  legs." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  petticoat  serves  for  bates,  in 
Massinger. 

And  in  Spenser,  a  woman's  petticoats  and  apron 
serve  instead  of  cuirass  and  bases: 
In  womant  weedes  that  it  to  manhood  shame, 

Instead  of  curiett,  and  butethr  the  fight  F.  Q.  V.  v.  SO. 

Epigram  of  John  Wcevtr,  on  Bases. 
In  Brillum. 
Two  contraries  more  glorious  farm  appcore 
When  each  to  other  they  be  placed  neure : 
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In  Shakespeare's  King  John  is 

this  scon,  thou  most  untoward  knave? 


pas- 


UntiU  I  knew  this  axiom  I  did  muse 
Why  gentlemen  so  much  do  bates  use ; 
Yet  Brillus*  bates  adds  to  Brill  no  grace, 
But  make  him  baser  who  by  birth  is  bate. 
Gentilitie  then  Brillot  first  shoold  get 
Before  base  Brillus  do  in  bates  jet.  Book  I.  Epigr.  0. 

Your  petticoat  serves  for  bates  to  this  warrior.     Pict.  Act  ii.  t. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gifford's  conjecture 
on  the  subject  (Massinger,  vol.  iii.  p.  141)  was  nearly 
right. 

The  word  also  occurs  in  Parad.  Lost,  ix.  36,  where 
it  is  falsely  interpreted  housings,  in  the  best  editions, 
on  the  authority  of  Richardson. 

Basiliakd.   See  Baslard. 
Basilisco 
sage : 
What 

Phil  Knight,  Knight,  good  mother,  Basilisco  like.  John,  i.  1. 
This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  play,  entitled  Soliman 
and  Perseda,  in  which  a  foolish  knight,  called  Basi- 
lisco, speaking  of  his  own  name,  adds, 

Knight,  good  fellow,  knight,  knight. 
And  is  answered  immediately, 

Knave,  good  fellow,  knare,  knare.  Orig.  of  Dram.  ii.  p.  310. 
Basilisk,  5.    A  species  of  ordnance. 

Which  with  our  bombards,  shot  and  basilisk 

We  rent  in  sunder  at  oor  entry.   Jem  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  388. 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culrerin.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

Also  an  imaginary  creature.   See  Cockatrice. 

Basket,  ».  It  was  customary  formerly  to  send  the  re- 
licks  of  the  sheriff*'  table  in  baskets,  to  the  poor 
confined  in  the  prisons. 

Where  you  shall  howl  all  dny  at  the  grate,  for  a  meal  at  night 
firm  the  basket.  Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  259. 

Did  our  charity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison, — 
Where  the  sheriffs'  basket,  and  hi*  broken  tucnt 
Were  your  festival  exceed  ings.  Massing.  City  Mad.  i.  1. 

Out,  you  dog  leach, 

Tbe  vomit  of  all  prisons.  

 Still  spew'd  out 

For  lying  too  heavy  o'  tbe  basket.  B.  Jons.  Alch.  L  1. 

That  is,  for  eating  too  much;  taking  too  large  a 
share  out  of  the  basket. 

Basin,  or  Bason,  custom.  When  bawds  and  other 
infamous  persons  were  carted,  it  was  usual  for  a  mob 
to  precede  them,  beating  metal  basins,  pots,  and  other 
'  ,  to  increase  the  tumult,  and  call  more 
together. 

And  send  her  home 
Divested  to  her  flannel  in  a  cart. 
Lai.  And  let  her  footman  beat  the  bason  afore  her. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  iv.  9. 
With  scornful  sound  of  btuen,  pot,  and  pan, 
Tbev  thought  to  drive  him  thence,  like  bees  in  swarm  es. 

Harr.Ariost.  xvii.89. 
Then  like  a  strumpet  drove  me  from  their  cells, 
With  tinkling  pans,  sod  with  the  ^  ^  .  ^ 

See  also  Promos  and  Cassandra,  Act  iv.  2.  Part  II. 
It  seems  that  the  hire  of  their  basins  for  this  pur- 
pose was  profitable  to  barbers,  for  it  is  uttered  as  an 
■  u  against  Cutbeard: 

s  be  »o  Uiwd  carttd  that  year,  to  employ  a  baton  of  kit. 

B.  Jon.  Sit.  Worn.  iii.  5. 
This  ceremony  is  introduced  in  the  second  part 
of  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  O.  PI.  iii.  481-83,  and  is 
there  accounted  for: 
Duke.  Why  before  ber  does  tfcc  bason  ring? 
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These  basons  were  made  of  brass.   Bp.  Hall  uses 
brass-baton  as  a  phrase  for  a  barber : 
O  Esculape  I  how  rife  is  physic  made 

When  each  braste-bason  can  prnfesse  tbe  trade.  Sat.  iv.  J. 

Hence  the  similarity  between  a  barber's  bason  and 
a  helmet.    See  also  Overburt/s  Characters,  K.  1.  b. 

See  also  Bride-bowl. 

Baslard,  s.  A  short  sword  or  dagger.  Basalardus  or 
baselardus,  low  Latin.  See  Du  Cange;  who  says, 
"  Ensis  brevis  species,  genus  pugionis  vel  sicae :"  and 
adds,  "  Gallis  ohm  buzelaire,  nunc  coutelas." 

Where  not  in  robes,  but  with  our  baslardet  bright, 

We  came  to  parte  of  the  publique  weale.  Mirr.for  M»?p.  '.'84. 

Stowe  calls  it  basil iarde,  and  6peaks  of  it  as  the 
weapon  with  which  Sir  W.  Walworth  first  wounded 
Wat  Tyler. 

The  mayor  having  receyved  bis  stroke  drew  I  lis  btsUiarde,  and 
grievously  wounded  W  at  in  the  neck.         landon.  1500.  p.  173. 

The  statute  of  IS  Kiclmrd  II.  wyll  that  no  servant  of  husband- 
ry*, nc  labourer,  nor  servant  of  artificer,  nor  of  vitayller,  shall 
beare  bastlarde,  dagger,  nor  spcre  upon  peyne  of  forfeiture. 

Cited  in  Cent.  Liter,  vol.  x.  p.  158.  1st  Ed. 

Basta.    Properly  an  Italian  word,  signifying  if  m 
enough,  or  let  tt  suffice,  but  not  uncommon  in  the 
works  of  our  ancient  dramatists,  which  proves  it  to 
have  been  then  current. 
Basta,  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full. 


Tom.  Shr.  i.  1. 

Bastard,  «.  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine,  of  which 
there  were  two  sorts,  white  and  brown.  According 
to  Minshew's  explanation  it  was  a  raisin  wine ;  but 
he  was  mistaken. 

Spaine  bringe.h  forth  wines  of  a  white  colour,  but  much  hotter 
and  stronger,  as  sacke,  rumney,  and  bastard. 


Coghan's  Haven  tf  Health,  p.  239. 
We  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and  ihi 


tchtie  bastard. 
Meat. for  M.  iii.  2. 
It  was  common  in  taverns. 
Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  half  moon.         1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  again : 

Why  then  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink. 

See  also  O.  PI.  iii.  292.  and  v.  328. 

It  is  said  in  one  passage  to  be  heady : 
I  was  drunk  with  bastard, 
Whose  nature  U  to  form  things,  like  itself, 
Hendy  and  monstrous.  B.tf  Fl.  Tamer  Tamil,  ii.  1. 

Burton  mentions  it  among  hot  and  strong  liquors, 
and  compounds. 

All  black  wines,  overbot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as 
muscadine,  malmsie,  allegant,  runiuy,  brown-bastard,  metheglen, 
and  the  like.  Anal,  qf  Mel.  p.  70. 

In  the  churchwarden's  accounts  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  in  1509,  is  this  article : 

Payed  for  a  q'rt  of  bastard  for  y*  singers  of  tbe  Passhyon  on 
Palme  Sundaye,  4d.  Contest  Reading,  p.  217. 

Bastile,  s.   A  castle. 

Mirror  for  Magist.  167,  and  Hudibras  ii.  1150. 
See  Todd's  Johnson. 

Bat,*.  A  club,  or  large  stick.  We  hardly  regard  this 
as  an  obsolete  word :  yet  it  is  never  used  now,  except 
in  an  appropriated  sense ;  as  cricket-Aor. 

I'll  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  tbe  harder. 

Lear,  iv.«. 

And  each  of  you  a  good  fart  on  his  nock, 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground. 

Gtorge-a-Grecne,  O.  PI.  iii.  42. 
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Bate,  s.  Contention. 

Shall  ever  civil  bate 

tinaw  and  devour  our  taste  r    Coun/rsi  of  Pembroke' t  Antoniut. 

She  set  ray  brother  first  with  roe  at  bate- 
Mirror  Jot  Mo  git.  p.  74. 
Breeds  no  bale  with  telling  of  discreet  stories.    S  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

See  Brkedbate. 
H  \  te- breeding,  adj.   Apt  to  cause  strife. 

This  sour  informer,  thin  bate-breeding  spy. 

Sh.  Venut  and  Ado*.    Malone's  Supp.  i.  435. 

Hate,  v.  A  term  in  falconry  ;  to  flutter  the  wings  as 
preparing  for  flight,  particularly  at  the  sight  of  prey  : 
probably  from  battre,  Fr. 

That  with  die  wind 
Baled,  like  eagles  having  newly  bnth'd.  1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

It  is  a  natural  action  with  birds,  after  bathing,  to 
shake  the  moisture  from  their  wings;  also  when 
desirous  of  their  food,  or  prey,  as  in  the  following 
passage ; 

No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  ourselves,  but  they  broil  and 
hood  us  so  wjih  sour  awe  of  pun-nts,  that  we  dire  npt  otter  to  bpti 
at  our  desires.  Albumuzar,  O.  PI.  vii.  179. 

Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  baling  in  my  cheek. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  9. 

Afterward*  go  leisurely  against  the  wind,  then  unhood  her,  and 
before  she  bate,  or  find  any  check  in  her  eye,  whistle  her  off  from 
your  fist,  fairly  and  softly.  Gent  I.  Retr,  8vo.  p.  20. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  passage  of  Bacon : 

Wherein  (viz.  in  matters  of  business)  I  would  to  Got)  that  I 
were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less ;  or  that  I  could  perform  more:  for 
now  I  am  like  a  hawk  that  batet,  when  I  see  occasion  of  service; 
hut  cannot  Ay  been  use  1  am  ty'd  to  another's  fist.  Letter  ii. 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Boulton.  Proverb.  The 
history  of  this  Boulton,  and  the  origin  of  the  proverb, 
are  equally  unknown :  he  might  perhaps  have 
asserted  at  some  time  that  he  had  all  the  tricks  at 
cards,  when  there  was  an  ace  against  him;  or  some 
such  thing.  According  to  an  account  in  Kay's 
Prov.  p.  177,  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  aptly  citing  this 
proverb,  detected  that  it  was  wanting  in  a  collection 
presented  to  her.  It  was  asserted,  that  all  the  pro- 
verbs in  the  English  language  were  there ;  "  Bate 
me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton,"  answered  the  Queen, 
implying  that  the  assertion  was  probably  too  strong ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  very  proverb  was  wanting. 

The  following  Epigram  points  out  the  author  of 
the  collection  mentioned  by  Ray ; 
See  and  t  cogilationes  melioret. 
A  pamphlet  was  of  Proverbs  pert'd  by  Polton, 
Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were; 
Untill  one  told  him.  But*  m'  an  ace,  quoin  Bolton. 
Indeed  (said  he)  that  proverb*  is  not  there. 

The  Mattive,  by  U.  P. 

We  find  it  in  some  of  the  old  dramas : 

After  what  sort,  I  pray  thee  tell  me. 

Grimme.  Nay  there,  bate  me  an  are,  quoth  Boulton. 

DamtM  and  Pkhiot,  O.  PI.  i.  224. 

Where  it  means,  excuse  me  there ;  as  also  in  the 
following : 

Bate  me  an  ate,  quoth  Boulton:  Tusk,  your  mind  I  know : 
Ah  Sir,  you  would  belike  let  my  cock  sparrows  coe. 

Promos  and  C-atiandra,  iv.  7. 

Hatful,  ti''j.    Fruitful,  fattening.    From  to  batten. 
Where  streams  of  milk  thro'  hatful  rallies  flow. 

Drai,t.  Motet,  p.  1577. 
Frequently  in  his  Poltfolbion.  See*7W</. 
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Bat  let,  s.  The  instrument  with  which  washers  beat 
their  coarse  clothes.  Johnson.  A  regular  diminutive 
from  bat ;  meaning  therefore  a  small  bat. 

And  I  renumber  kissing  of  her  ballet,  and  the  cows  dugs  tlmt 
ber  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  railk'd.  At  you  tike  it,  ii.  4- 

I  find  the  same  implement  called  a  beetle  else- 
where : 

Huswife,  go  hire  her,  if  you  yeerely  gave 
A  larnkin  more  than  use,  you  that  might  save 
In  wathing-beettet,  for  her  liandt  would  passe 
To  serve  that  purpose,  tho'  yon  daily  wash. 

Brnutne't  Brit.  Pott.  ii.  1.  p.  1  it. 
Hare  I  liv'd  thus  long  to  be  knock 'd  o'  th'  bead 
With  half  a  nothing  beellei  B.  If  Ft.  Tamer  Tamd,  ii. 

Sec  Beetle. 

Battle.  The  main  or  middle  body  of  an  army, 
between  the  van  and  rear. 

The  votpard  Zerbin  hath  in  government 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  the  batlelt  guides, 
T!u>  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rerevard  went. 

Harrington's  Ariott.  xvi.  SO. 

Sould.  De  yours  the  vaward. 
Soph.  I  will  give  the  charge. 

Sould.  Tumus,  have  you  the  rereward ;  I  the  bottle. 

Four  Preatieet  of  I*md.  O.  PI.  vi.  5rt!». 
{>ee  Strutt  or  the  Manners  and  Customs,  /sc.  vol.  in. 
p.  2,  where  is  an  account  from  an  old  MS.  of  the 
method  of  regulating  these  divisions. 

Batten,  v.  To  feed  or  fatten.  This  word  can  hardly 
be  called  obsolete,  having  been  used  by  Pope,  Prior, 
and  Qay,  (See  Johns.  Diet.):  but  it  is  so  far  disused 
as  to  be  obscure  to  some  readers.  It  occurs  in 
Hamlet,  iii.  4.  and  in  Mariow's  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  Pi. 
viii.  354. 

Battil,  or  Battel,  c.  n.  To  grow  fat.  Also 
actively,  to  fatten  others. 

For  sleep,  tbey  said,  would  make  ber  battil  better. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  38. 
Ashes  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to  battle  barren  land. 

Ray't  Prov.KB.    Al-o  SOo. 

Cotgrave  has,  "  to  battle,  or  get  flesh,  prendre 
chair. 

2.  To  Battle,  is  still  current  in  Oxford  for  taking 
provisions  from  the  buttery,  &c. 

Eat  my  commons  with  a  good  stomach,  and  battled  with  dis- 
cretion. Puritan,  Maloue's  Suppl.  ii.  p.  5  ».i 

Cotgrave  has  this  sense  also: 

To  battle  (as  scholars  do  iu  Oiford)  etre  debteur  au  cr>ll«v> 
pour  sea  vivres. 

He  adds, 

Mot  use  seulement  des  jeunes  ccolicrs  de  l'univer*ite  d'Oilnrd. 

Bauble,  or  Bable,  s.  Dauhella,  in  low  Latin,  signifies 
toys, Jewels;  but  that  word  being  found  only  in  Hovt- 
den,  it  is  as  probable  that  the  English  may  be  the  ori- 
ginal as  the  contrary ;  perhaps  both  are  from  babioU-, 
Fr.  Baciballum  is  found  in  Petronius  Arbiter  in  a 
similar  sense;  and  BvGaXta  in  Julius  Pollux,  v.  16,  for 
bracelets.  See  Junius,  in  Bable.  In  its  general 
signification  this  word  is  yet  current;  but  the  oflit-e 
of  Fool  being  obsolete,  its  meaning,  as  a  badge  of 
it,  requires  explanation. 

A  Fool's  bauble  was  a  short  stick,  with  a  head 
ornamented  with  ass's  ears,  fantastically  carved  upon 
it.  Its  form  may  be  seen  at  Fig.  12  in  th*  plate 
subjoined  to  the  first  part  of  Hen.  IV.  in  Mr.  Su«- 
vens's  edition ;  and  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  pi.  3,  vol.  ii. 
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An  idiot  bold*  Lis  kauUe  for  a  god. 

And  keeps  the  n«ah  which  by  that  god  he  swears.  Tit.And.v.  1. 
It  had  beeu  tiller  for  you  to  have  found  a  fool's  com  and  a 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  129. 
If  every  fool  should  wear  a  battle,  fowcl  would  be  dear. 

Ray'i  Prov.  p.  108. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  another  proverb,  which, 
as  well  as  several  allusions  made  to  it,  was  of  a 
licentious  nature.  0.  PI.  viii.  15.  All's  IV.  iv.  6. 
Romeo,  ii.  4.  979.  a.— It  appears  from  the  French 
proverb  subjoined  by  Ray,  that  the  equivalent  word 
in  that  language  was  marotte,  which  is  now  used  for 
a  person's  particular  foible,  or  hobby-horse.  Cut- 
la  sa  marotte:  It  is  his  hobby-horse. 

Apparently  as  an  adjective : 

Doth  knock 
:  the  rock. 


Southvelt,  p.  51.  1st  Ed. 

Baldkin.  The  true  form  of  a  word,  afterwards  cor- 
rupted into  bodkin,  in  the  phrase  cloth  of  bodkin. 
Bandkin  was  formed  from  the  low  Latin  Baldieus, 
Baldekinas,  which  itself  was  derived,  says  Du  Cange, 
from  Baldacco,  [fialdach]  an  oriental  name  for 
Babylon,  being  brought  from  thence.  It  was  the 
richest  kind  of  stuff,  the  web  being  gold,  and  tbe 
woof  silk,  with  embroidery.  "  Pannus  omnium  di- 
tissimus,  cujus  utpote  stamen  ex  filo  auri,  subtemen 
ex  serico  texitur,  plumario  opere  interlextus."  Du 
Conge.  Spelniau  similarly  defines  it.  See  his  C/uss.iry. 
Minshew  ridiculously  derives  it  from  bawd;  because, 
he  says,  it  was  invented  by  such  persons  as  on 
attractive  ornament.  For  the  examples, see  Bodkin, 
Cloth  of.  Baldaquin  in  French,  and  Buldochino, 
Italian,  are  explained  by  Cutgraie  and  Florio.  Bul- 
lokarh&s  the  word  lightly,  baudkin;  and  defines  it, 
"  StufTe  or  cloth  made  partly  of  silk,  and  partly  of 
gold  and  silver."  He  calls  it  also  tinsel/,  which  now 
has  a  different  meaning. 

G.  Gascoigne  has  the  word  in  it*  original  form  : 
For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  fipuno, 
For  baudkin,  broydrie  cutworks,  or  conceit*, 
He  set  tlte  shippr*  ol"  merchantmen  on  worie. 

SteeU-Glatte,  v.786. 

TUusin,  or  Bawzon.    A  badger. 

His  mittous  were  of  bamzunt  »kin.        Drayl.  Ed.  ir.  p.  1403. 

Bavian,  the  same  as  Bubiau.  A  baboon  or  monkey; 
an  occasional,  but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old 
Morris  dance.  From  Bavtaan,  Dutch;  in  German 
Puiian,  a  great  monkey.  He  appears  in  Act  iii. 
Sc.  5.  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  where  his  office  is 
to  bark,  to  tumble,  to  play  antics,  and  exhibit  a  long 
tail,  with  what  decency  he  could.  So  Babouin  in 
French,  and  our  Bubooiu   See  Babian. 

The  account  given  of  it  by  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
Toilet,  in  the  dissertation  subjoined  to  first  part 
Hen.  IV.  is  \  ary  erroneous.  They  would  make  him  a 
sort  of  fool,  and  a  regular  appendage  to  the  Morris, 
which  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  been  more 
frequently  mentioned. 

Where's  the  baviau  f 
My  friend,  carry  your  tail  without  offence 
Or  scandal  to  the  ladies,  and  be  sure 
You  tumble  with  audacity  and  manhood : 
And  when  you  bark,  do  it  with  judgment.  Ik.  cit. 

See  Thunberg's  Trav.  i.  226. 
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Bavin.  Brush  wood,  or  email  faggots,  made  of  such 
light  and  combustible  matter,  used  for  lighting  fires. 
Still  in  use  in  some  counties. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt.  1  Hen.  IF.  iii.  S. 

Bavin*  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth  their  fancies,  the  one 
as  soon  quenched  as  tbe  other  is  burnt.      Mother  Bombie,  1594. 
Tbe  baein,  though  it  bume  bright,  is  bat  a  blaze. 

Kupkuct.  C.  S.  b. 

With  coals  ami  with  bavin*,  and  a  good  warm  chair.  Old  Soug. 
Bavins  are  still  advertised  for,  under  that  name, 
by  some  of  our  public  offices. 

Bawcock.  A  burlesque  word  of  endearment,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  beau  coq:  but  rather  perhaps 
from  boy  and  cock. 

Why  that's  my  bateeock.    What  has  smutch'd  thy  nose  ? 

IV.  Tale  i.  8. 

Good  baweock,  bate  thy  rage  t  use  lenity,  sweet  chock !  ' 

Hen.  V.  iii.  i. 

See  also  Twelfth  N.  iii.  4.— In  both  the  latter 
passages  it  is  immediately  joined  with  chuck  or  chick, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  it  meant  boycock  or  young 
cock. 

Bawson.    A  large  unwieldy  person.    Possibly  from 
Bausin,  a  badger,  that  being  a  clumsy  beast. 
Peace,  you  fat  bawton,  peace.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  338. 

Coles  has  "  a  peat  bawsin,  ventrosus."  Chatterton 
has  thrice  used  baa  sun,  which  seems  to  be  the  same 
word,  in  the  sense  of  large :  this  was  probably  on  the 
authority  of  Skinner,  who  explains  it  "  Magnus, 
grandis;"  also,  "  Ventriosus,  quia  scilicet  sesqui- 
pedalis  abdominis  sarcinam  magna  cum  difficultate- 
trahit,  et  circumfert."  Conjecturing  it  to  be  from 
bauch  a  paunch,  and  Ziehen  to  drag.  Efym.  Vov. 
otnn.  Ant  in.  Chatterton  probably  had  it  from  Skin- 
ner. See  Battle  of  Hast.  2d.  690.  Englysh  Met.  101. 
yElla.  67. 

Bay.  A  principal  division  in  a  building;  probably, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  conjectured,  a  great  square  in  the 
framework  of  the  roof,  whence  barn  oj  three  bays 
is  a  bam  twice  crossed  by  beams.  In  large  buildings, 
having  the  Gothic  framework  to  support  the  roof, 
like  Westminster  Hall,  the  bays  are  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  supporters.  Houses  were  estimated  by 
the  number  ot  bays : 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  yean,  Til  rent  the  fairest  house 
in  it,  after  three-pence  a  bay.  Meat,  for  if.  ii.  1. 

Of'  one  baye's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  coat* 
Whose  thatdied  spars  are  furr'd  with  sluttish  soote. 

Hall,  Sat.  v.  J. 

As  a  terra  among  builders,  it  also  signified  every 
space  left  in  the  wall,  whether  for  door,  window,  or 
chimney.  See  Chambers's  Diet,  and  Kersey. — Coles, 
in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  makes  a  bay  a  space  of  a 
definite-  size,  "  a  bay  of  budding,  mensura  viginti- 
quatuor  pedum,"   i.  e.  the  measure  of  twenty-four 

To  Bay.   To  bathe. 

He  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  ami  bautt 

His  sweatic  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind. 


Spent.  F.Q.  I  vii.3. 

Bay  Win  now.  Made  from  Bay,  supra;  not,  accord- 
ing to  Minshew,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bay  on  a 
coast,  or  round,  for  it  was  usually  square.  Bow 
window  has  now  effectually  supplanted  it,  in  practice, 
and  implies  a  semicircular  sweep,  like  a  bow. 
F 
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In  which  time,  retiring  nrnelf  into  a  ba^miudam. 

B.Jon.  Cynthia  t  Ret.  i*.  3. 
Why  it  hath  b'ty-windowt  rs  transparent  as  hnrricndoes,  and  the 
clear  stones  towards  the  south  are  iu>  lustrous  as  ebony. 

Twelfth  N.  iv.  5. 

Mr.  Tyrrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  thus 
explains  it :  "  A  large  window,  probably  so  called 
because  it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  i.  e.  the  space 
between  two  cross  beams." — We  have  the  authority 
of  an  old  dictionary  for  asserting,  that  a  bay-window 
meant  also  a  balcony.  In  the  English  part  of  Coles' 
Dictionary  we  find  "  a  bay-window,  Menianum ;"  and 
in  the  Latin,  Menianum  is  translated  ft  balcony,  or 
gallery. — Meniana  were  called  from  Menius  a  Roman, 
who  invented  them.  See  Feslus,  and  Vossius  Ety  m 
Lin*.  Lat.  Minshew  confirms  the  interpretation 
of  Coles,  translating  it  L.  Menianum.  I.  Balcone,  G. 
Une  suit  lie,  ou  projet  de  maison.  T.  Ein  arkel,  ob 
fomiam;  which  comes  very  near  to  our  present 
expression  of  Aou'-window.  "  So  again,  B/tfcuue,  qui 
bafza  fuora.  See  him  both  in  buy  and  window. 
Thus  the  word  served  at  times  in  both  senses. 
Cotgrave  adheres  to  the  more  common  signification, 
translating  bay-windotc;  "  Grande  fenestra  de  bois,  de 
charpenterie.'* 

Bayard.  Properly  a  bay  horse;  also  a  horse  in 
general.  Rinuldo's  horse  in  Ariosto  is  called  Baiardo. 
"  As  bold  as  blind  bayard"  is  a  very  ancient  pro- 
verb,  being  found  in  Chaucer,  Trail,  i.  218.  See 
also  Ray,  p.  80.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage  :  "  Do  you  hear,  Sir  Bartholomew  Bayard, 
that  leap  before  von  look  ?"  Match  at  Midnight, 
O.  PI.  vii.  435.  Perhaps  the  whole  proverb  might 
be  "as  bold  as  blind  bayard  that  leaps  before  he 
looks,"  in  allusion  to  another  proverb,  "  Look  before 
you  leap." — I  find  the  expression  in  a  sermon  of 
fcdwardthe  Sixth's  time  : 

I  marvel  not  no  much  at  blind  bayards,  which  ncTcr  take  Gods 
hook  in  hand.—  Bcrnnrd  Gitpin'tSertn.  republ.  1759,  and  suu- 
joined  to  his  Life. 

Who  i,  more  bold  thnn  is  the  bayard  blind? 

Cavil,  in  Mirr.for  Mnfistr. 

A  modern  editor  fancies  that  bold  Bayard  alludes 
to  the  famous  chevalier  jams  peur,  but  he  is  totally 
mistaken.  Induction  to  Marston's  What  you  will, 
p.  2t>2. — Sec  Bogus  in  Du  Cange.  See  also  Junius 
in  Hit  yard. 

Baynahd'b  Castle.  The  residence  of  Richard  III. 
at  the  time  of  his  usurpation.  It  was  originally  a 
fortified  castle  of  great  strength,  built  in  the  time  of 
William  I.  by  a  Norman  of  that  name.  After  several 
changes,  which  are  all  detailed  by  Stowe,  ( London, 
1599,  p.  47,)  it  was  rebuilt  by  Humphrey  D.  of  Glou- 
cester, and  occupied  by  Richard  as  his  representa- 
tive. It  still  gives  the  name  to  a  ward  of  the  city, 
called  Castle  Baynard  H  ard;  and  extends,  by  the 
Thames,  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  Black  Friars.  Richard 
says, 

Bid  them  both 

Meet  me  within  this  hour  nt  Baynurdit  Cattle.  Rich.  1 1  Lilly 

Be  a  d-roll,  or  rather  Bede-roll.  A  catalogue  of 
prayers ;  and  thence  any  inventory ;  or  perhaps,  ori- 
ginally, a  list  of  those  to  be  prayed  for  in  church. 

Kersey. 

Or  tedious  bend-rolls  of  descended  blood, 
From  ruiher  Japhct  since  Deucalion's  flood. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  it.  3. 
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We  in  the  bead-roll  here  of  our  rebgioas  bring 

Wise  Ethel  wold.  Drayt.  Poly.  ii.  p.  865. 

Bede,  in  Saxon,  means  a  prayer;  and  bead*  may 
be  found  used  for  prayers,  thus : 
Bring  the  holy  water  hither, 
L>  t  us  wash  mid  pray  together : 
When  our  btadt  are  thus  united, 

Then  the  foe  will  fly  affrighted.  Herrkk,  p.  S8.'». 

Bea  n-noi.L.    A  list  of  names ;  originally  of  persons  to 
be  prayed  for;  afterwards,  any  list. 
Or  tedious  bead-rolles  of  descended  blood, 
From  fnther  Japliet  since  Deucalion's  flood.  HeU.Sat. IV.iu.5. 

See  Todd. 

Beadsman.  From  bede,  a  prayer,  and  from  counting 
the  beads,  the  way  used  by  the  Romish  church  in 
numbering  their  prayers;  a  prayer-man.  Commonly 
one  who  prays  for  another. 

For  I  will  Iks  thy  beadtman,  Valentine. 

Vol.  And  on  a  fore-book  pray  for  my  success.     Two  Gent.  i.  t. 

The  office  of  a  beadsman  is  thus  expressed  by 
Herrick : 
Yet  ia  my  depth  of  grief  I'de  be 

One  thai  should  drop  hit  btadt  for  thtt.  Works,  381. 

From  this  use,  beads  obtained  their  name. 

Bea m,  or  Beme.    Bohemia.    Bemerlandt,  Coles'  Lat. 
Did.    Cooper  also  has,  "  Bothnia.  A  realme  called 
.  lietne,  inclosed  within  the  boundes  of  Germanic" 
And  talk  what's  done  iu  Austria,  ami  in  Btnm. 

Urayt.  Ep.  to  Sandys,  p.  1335. 

Bean.  The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and  queen 
on  Twelfth  Day,  was  by  having  a  bean  and  a  pea 
mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  the  cake.  They  who 
found  these  in  their  portion  of  cake,  were  constituted 
king  and  queen  for  the  evening. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes, 
Vs  ith  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 
Besides  we  must  kuow, 
The  pea  also 
Must  resell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 

tferricfc's  Hetper.  p.  37«. 
Cut  the  cake :  who  hath  the  *tonc  shall  be 
Kingc ;  and  where  the  peaze  is  she  shall  be  queene. 

Sicholt't  Progresses,  vol.ii. 
You  may  imagine  it  to  be  twelfth-day  at  night,  and  the  bean 
found  in  the  comer  of  your  cake  ;  hut  it  is  not  worth  a  vetch,  111 
assure  you.  Middl.  Neat  Wand.  Ane.  Dr.  v.  979. 

See  also  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  4to.  ed.  vol.  i.  20,  &c. 

This  was  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  had  their 
Roi  de  la  Jeve,  on  the  same  occasion. 

Beans.   "  Three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder." 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  whimsical  combination 
of  words,  it  may  not  now  he  easy  to  discover;  but, 
at  least,  it  is  of  long  standing. 

F.  Hark  does't  rattle? 
S.  Yes,  like  three  blue  bcant  iu  a  blue  bladder,  rattk,  bladder 
rattle.  Old  Fortunatut.  Anc.  Dr.  hi.  p.  188. 

Prior  has  it  in  his  Alma: 
They  say  — 
That  putting  nil  his  words  together, 

Tis  three  blue  beam  in  one  blue  bladder.  Cant.  I.  v.  95. 

To  Bear  a  Brain.   To  exert  attention,  ingenuity,  or 
memory. 
My  lont  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 

Nay,  I  da  bear  a  brain.  Komi.  i.3. 

But  still  take  you  heed,  hare  a  vigilant  ere  — 
—  Well,  Sir,  let  me  alone,  III  bear  a  bra'tn. 

AU  Foolt,  O.  PI.  it.  177. 
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My  wllv  husband,  alas!  know,  nothing  of  it.  'tis  I  that  beare, 
'lis  1  that  muit  heart  a  braine  for  all.    Martton's  Dutch  Courtcs. 
So  heart a  braitte  to  dash  deceit, 
And  workc  with  rcsfloit  nod  remorse. 

Hreton't  Vertet  on  Chttte.    Eerie,  p.  ?7S. 
The  rich  man  drinke*  moderately,  because  he  must  btare  a 
Ireiue  to  lo«>k  to  what  he  hath. 

Taylor  W.  Poet,  l)kc.  to  Salisb.  p.  «&  b. 

To  Bear  Coals.   See  Coals. 

To  Bbab  in  Hand.  To  keep  in  expectation;  to  amuse 
with  false  pretences. 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  bemg  one, 

In  hand,  with  hope  of  BCtion.  Meat,  for  M.  i.  5. 

—Whereat  grieved, 
That  so  his  sickness,  nge,  and  impotence, 

Was  falsely  borne  in  hand.  Ham.  ii.  j. 

AH  which  I  suffer  playing  jvith  their  hopes, 

And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more, 

And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  litem  in  hand.  B.Jon.  Fox,  i.  1 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  Shakespeare; 
and  indeed  in  all  the  writings  of  the  time.  Sec  Ram 
Alley,  O.P1.  v.  441. 

To  Bbab  six  and  six.   An  obscure  phrase,  occurring 
in  the  Spanish  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
He's  the  most  arrant  beast  — 
MM.  He  may  lie  more  beast. 

J um.  Let  him  bear  til  and  sir  that  all  may  blaze  him. 

Span.  Cur.  ii.  3. 

That  the  object  is  to  make  him  a  horned  beast  is 
plain  from  the  context,  but  by  what  allusion,  is  not 
so  dear.  He  is  to  bear  sir  and  six,  aa  his  arms. 
After  one  or  two  unsatisfactory  conjectures,  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  the  expression  most  probably 
alluded  to  the  horns  of  a  ram,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  fancy,  may  be  considered  as  two  figures  of 
six,  placed  back  to  back.  r)6  That  this  is  the  true 
interpretation,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Theological  allusions  being  then  common,  I  had 
fancied  there  might  be  some  reference  to  sixes,  as 
the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  the 
new  interpretation  is  much  preferable. 

Bears  College.    A  jocular  expression  for  the  bear- 
garden, commonly  called  Paris  Garden : 
From  the  diet,  and  the  knowledge 
Of  the  student*  in  btart-callege. 

B.  Jon.  Motque  of  Gift.  voL  vi.  p.  1 13. 
The  mew-boat  of  bcar'nvllegt,  Paris-garden, 
Stunk  not  so  ill.        Id.  On  the  foment  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  p.  t&T ■ 

Brar-waro.  The  keeper  of  a  bear.  A  term  in  com- 
mon use  while  bear-baiting  was  practised,  yet  over- 
looked by  Johnson.  It  occurs  twice  in  one  scene  of 
Hen.  VI.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare.  He 
uses  the  synonymous  term,  bear-herd,  three  times. 

Are  these  thy  bean?  well  bait  tby  liears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bernr-vard  io  their  chain*. 

Again, 

And  from  the  bergnnet  III  raid  thy  bear, 

And  tread  it  under  foot,  widt  all  contempt, 

Drtpight  the  bettr-tcard  that  protects  tho  bear,  t  Hen.  VI.  v.  I. 

For  that,  Sir,  the  bear-ward  ualh  put  in  security. 

B.Jon  Mata.  of  Augurs. 

Bea-rd,  r.    To  oppose  face  to  face,  in  a  daring  and 
hostile  manner;  to  threaten  even  to  his  beard. 
No  man  so  potent  breatlies  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  hhn.  1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Would  C  War 
Theie  brave*,  this  rage,  and  suffer  nocootroTd 
These  barons  thus  to  beard  me  in  my  land. 
In  mine  own  realm  ?  Mariom't  Ed.  II.  O.  PL  ii.  1365. 
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The  meanest  weed  die  toil  there  bare 

Her  breath  did  so  refine, 
That  it  with  woodbine  dur*t  compare, 

And  6rard  the  eglantine.        lirtiyt.  Quett.  of  Cynthia,  p.  071. 

eards.  The  growth  of  beards  was  regulated  by 
statute  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  time  of  Ehz.  Primo 
Eliz.  "  It  was  ordered,  that  no  Fellow  of  that  house 
should  wear  a  beard  above  a  fortnight's  growth." 
Regist.  Hosp.  Line.  iv.  f.  345.  Transgression  was 
punished  with  fine,  loss  of  commons,  and  finally 
expulsion.  But  fashion  prevailed ;  and  in  Nov.  the 
following  year  all  previous  orders  touching  beards 
were  repealed.  See  Nichols's  Prog,  of  Eliz.  a».  1562, 
p.  26.  When  beards  were  worn,  to  cut  one  off  was 
deemed  an  irreparable  outrage.  In  one  of  the  old 
plays,  where  the  object  is  to  overcome  the  patience 
of  a  man,  when  it  has  been  said  that  cuckolding  him 
will  not  do  it,  the  next  proposal,  as  still  more  pro- 
voking, is,  "  to  make  him  drunk,  and  cut  off  hi* 
beard."  Hottest  Whore,  O.  PI.  iii.  259.  Dyeing 
beards  was  a  practice  once  prevalent : 

Now  for  a  wngpr, 
What  eolour'd  beard  comes  next  hy  the  window  ? 
Adr.  A  black  man's,  I  think.    Toff.  I  think  not  so, 
I  think  a  red,  for  that  it  matt  in  fashion. 

Raw  Altry,  O.  PI.  v.  115. 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  offers  to  play  l'yramus  in 
beards  of  such  colours  as  nature  never  produced. 

I  will  discharge  it  either  in  your  straw  -colour*.!  UarJ,  your 
orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  he.      Midi.  i.  t. 

The  beard  was  often  dyed  by  way  of  disguise; 
thus, 

And  dytt  his  beard  that  did  his  age  bewray.  Bp.  //a//, Sat. i v. 4. 
nence  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "die  the  beard," 
instead  of  "  tie  the  beard,"  in  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  2. 
but  the  alteration  seems  not  necessary.  We  have 
a  horse's  mane  and  tail  dyed  in  Pernbr.  Arcadia, 
B.  iii-  p.  268. 

Bearing-cloth.  The  mantle  or  cloth  with  which  a 
child  is  usually  covered  when  carried  to  the  church 
to  be  baptized,  or  produced  among  the  gossips  by 
the  nurse. 

Here's  a  sight  for  thee;  look  thee,  a  bearing  cloth  for  a  squire's 
child !  look  thee  here,  lake  up,  take  up,  boy ;  open't 

Wint.TaU,  iii.  3. 

Bearns.  Children.  [Provincial.]  The  same  as  barnes. 
See  BaRNB. 

I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing  of  God,  "till  I  have  issue 
of  my  body,  for  they  say  swrsi  are  blessings.  Alts  W. 

To  Beat  Chalk.  One  of  the  employments  assigned 
to  vagrants  committed  to  Bridewell. 

She  ll  chalk  out  your  way  to  you  now;  she  beats  chalk. 

Honett  Whore,  t  Part.  O.  PL  iii.  464. 
Or  cart  it  to  the  place  of  youth's  correction, 
Where  chopping  ehalke,  would  quite  spoile  my  complexion. 

An  old  Poem,  entitled,  /  would  and  ttould  not. 

Beat  on,  r.   To  keep  the  thoughts  busied,  or  aa  we 
say,  hammering,  upon  any  particular  subject. 
Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  oh 
The  stiangeuess  of  this  business.  Temp.  v. 

Bealcuamp.    See  Bold  Beauchamp. 

Beauperes.    Equals;  fair  companions;   not  from 

beaupire,  Fr.  but  from  beau  and  peer,  or  pheere,  equal 

or  companion. 

Beautified.    Used  for  beautiful. 

To  the  celestial,  ami  my  soul',  idol,  the  roost  beautified  Ophelia. 
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Polonius  calls  it  a  vile  phrase,  and  so  it  is,  but  it 
was  at  least  a  common  one  in  those  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  addresses  of  letters.  "  To  the  most 
beautified  ladv,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,"  is  the 
address  of  a  dedication  by  Nash.  To  the  most  beau- 
tified lady,  the  Lady  Anne  Glemham,"  R.  L.  inscribes 
his  "  Diella,"  consisting  of  poems  and  sonnets,  1596. 
The  examples  wherein  a  person  is  said  to  be  beautified 
with  particular  endowments  seem  hardly  apposite. 
See  O.  PI.  vi.  39'2. 

Becio.    A  cuckold.    An  Italian  word  adopted;  ori- 
ginally a  goat. 

Duke,  thou  art  a  hum,  n  comuto. 
P.  How  f    Jlf.  Thou  art  a  cuckold. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  SO.    Also,  p.  88. 
They'll  all  mnke 
Sufficient  beccm,  and  with  their  brow  antlers 
Bear  up  the  cap  of  raaiutenar.ee.        Matting.  Bondman,  ii.  3. 

Drayton  makes becco  the  Italian  for  a  cuckow,  and, 
curiously  enough,  derives  it  from  the  English  word  a 
beck  or  nod : 
Th'  Italians  call  him  becco  (of  a  nod) 

With  all  the  reverence  that  belongs  a  god.  Works,  8vo.  p.  1315. 

Beck.    A  bow  or  salutation.    For  other  senses,  see 

Todd. 

What  a  coil's  here ! 
Serving  of  beckt,  and  jutti.ig  out  of  bums.  77m.  i.  t. 

So  it  is  in  the  folios ;  but  Warburton,  supposing 
beck  to  be  put  for  beak,  would  have  altered  the  read- 
ing to  "  serring  of  becks,"  introducing  one  new  word, 
for  the  sake  of  fixing  an  unusual  sense  to  another. 
Capel  adopts  his  mistake  in  his  Glossary.  Beak, 
with  the  sound  of  beck,  may,  however,  be  found : 

Such  servitor  also  deserveth  a  check, 

That  runneth  a  tigging  with  meat  in  his  beck. 

Tuner's  Hnsb.  p.  129. 
Heck  also  meant  a  small  stream,  whence  the  names 
Wel-beck,  Sand-beck,  &c.     This  sense,  though  in 
Drayton,  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson.  It  is  also  in  Junius 
and  Skinner.    Still  in  use  in  the  northern  counties. 
Mv  Brent,  a  pretty  btck,  attending  Mena's  mouth 
With  those,  her  sister  nils,  that  bear  upon  the  sooth. 

Polyolb.  Song  9.  p  838. 
The  bourne,  the  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets. 

Id.  Song  I. 

See  Steevens  on  tear,  Act  iii.  Sc.  6. 
This  is  the  source  of  an  excellent  and  undoubted 
emendation  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
lie  has  mistook  tbe  heck  1  meant .  is  gone 
After  his  limey.  TWo  Noble  K.  iii.  2. 

The  tailor's  daughter,  who  is  the  speaker,  had 
appointed  Palamon  to  wait  for  her  at  a  cedar  "  fast 
by  a  brook."  Seward. — The  older  copies  had  printed 
it  beak,  which  was  not  intelligible,  but  this  emenda- 
tion makes  it  perfect. 
Bedaff,  v.  To  make  a  fool  of,  from  bapre,  a  fool.  Sax. 

Then  are  you  blind,  dull-witted,  and  bedaft. 

north's  PUt.  p.  105.  tat 
But  Bartholomew  bit  wits  had  so  bedafl. 

Gatcoigne't  Works,  4to.  bl.  1. 

Bedfellow.   The  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  made 
it  common  for  men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
sleep  together ;  and  the  term  bedfellow  implied  great 
.  intimacy.    Lord  Scroop  is  said  to  have  been  bed- 
fellow to  Henry  V. 
Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  clov'J  and  grae'd  with  kingly  favours. 

Hen.  V.  ii.  8. 

Se*  also  Sir  John  Olde.    Malone's  Supp.  ii.  p.  309. 
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Holinshed  mentions  the  same  token  of  favour 
shown  towards  him. 

He's  of  a  noble  strain,  my  kinsman,  Ladv, 
One  bed  contains  tit  ever,  one  purse  feeds  us. 

B.t,  Ft.  Chances,  ii.  8. 
Must  we  that  Irat  e  so  long  time  been  as  one, 
Seen  cities,  countries,  kingdoms,  and  their  wonders, 
Been  bedfellowt,  and  in  our  various  journey 
Mist  all  our  observations,  part,  Stc.       B.  tc  Ft.  Coxcomb,  i.  t. 

After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562,  the  Prince  of 
Conde  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  the  Duke  of  Guise : 
an  anecdote  frequently  cited,  to  show  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  latter,  who  slept  Boundly,  though  so  near 
his  greatest  enemy,  then  his  prisoner.  Letters  from 
noblemen  to  each  other,  often  began  with  the  appel- 
lation Bedfellow.  See  also,  B.Jon.  Dei',  an  Ass,  ii.  8. 
and  B.  and  Fl.  Lovers'  Progr.  ii.  1. 

Bed's  feet.  Here,  probably  in  a  small  bed  placed 
across,  was  the  official  station  of  a  lady's  maid,  or 
chamber-maid,  as  she  was  called  in  unrefined  times. 

If  she  keepe  a  chainbcnnaidc,  she  lyes  at  her  bedift  fecit,  ami 
theis  two  say  no  Paternosters.  Saltonttall.  Character  19.  a  Maide. 

Bedlam.  Contracted  and  corrupted  from  Bethlehem. 
The  priory  of  Bethlehem,  or  rather,  St.  Maru  of 
Bethlehem,  was  not  converted  into  an  hospital  for 
lunatics  till  1546;  consequently  the  word  Bedlam 
could  not  till  then  have  been  used  with  any  reference 
to  madness ;  yet  it  was  already  bo  established  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  and  others  have  inad- 
vertently put  it  into  the  mouths  of  persons  who  lived 
long  before  its  origin. 

To  Bedlam  with  him  1  la  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

K.  H.  Ay,  Clifford  ;  a  bedtam  and  ambitious  I 

Mala  Inn,  oppose  himself  against  bis  king.       8  Hen.  VI.  v.  1. 

Bed-phere.  Bedfellow.  Compounded  of  bed,  and 
fere  or  phere.   See  Fere. 

And  I  must  have  mine  ears  banqucttcd  with  pleasant  and  witty 
conferences,  pretty  girls,  scoffs,  and  dalliance,  in  her  that  I  mean 
to  chuse  for  my  bed-pheere.  B.  Jons.  Epicene,  ii.  3. 

Bed-roll,  corrupted  from  Bead-roll.  A  catalogue. 
See  Bead-roll. 


And  bellow  forth  against  the  gods  then 
A  htii-roti  ol  oulrtigtou*  blasphemies. 

KytTt  Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  831. 
If  this  were  sold,  our  names  should  then  be  quite 
Kai'd  from  the  bed-roil  of  gentility. 

Woman  kilCd  Kith  kindness,  O.  PI.  vii.  888. 

Drayton  has  written  it  bedroul: 
Thin  Wakefield  battle  next,  we  in  our  bedroul  bring. 

Polyolb.  98.  p.  1077. 

Bbdswerver.   One  who  swerves  from  the  fidelity  of 
the  marriage  bed  :  an  adulteress. 
That  she's 
A  bedtuervtr,  cveu  as  bad  as  ilmsc 

That  vulgar*  give  hold's!  titles.  W.  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Broward.  Towards  bed  or  rest,  or  the  time  of  resting. 

While  your  poor  fool  and  clowa,  for  fear  of  peril 
Sweats  hourly  for  a  dry  brown  crust  to  btdmard. 

Albumatar,  O.  PI.  vii.  160. 

It  is  used  in  Coriolanus ;  and  Milton  also  has  it, 
Couch'd,  and  now  lill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bed-nard  ruiniuatiug.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  330. 

Compounds  were  formerly  made  at  pleasure,  by 
Bubjoimngtrart/  to  the  tiling  towards  which  the  action 
tended.  Thus  we  have  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  us-ward  and  to  God-ward,  &c.  In 
Fairfax's  Tasso  is  to  love-ecard,  v.  65.  to  his  camp- 
ward,  xi.  46.  to  Gaza-ward,  viii.  61.  In  Harrington's 
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Ariosto  we  find  to  Paris-ward,  B.ii.  St.  16  and  23. 
Innumerable  instances  of  this  usage  might  be  collected 
from  the  writings  of  those  times. 

Beeld.  Shelter. 

This  it  our  bttld  the  blustring  winds  to  shun. 

Fair/.  Tasto,  ii.  84. 
This  breast,  this  bo»oco  soft  shall  be  thy  beeld 
'Gainst  storms  of  arrows,  darts,  and  weapons  thrown. 

Id.  xvi.49. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland.  Thus  Robert 
'  Barns, 

But  thou  beneath  the  random  bitld 

O'  clod  or  stane. 

Verses  to  a  Mount.  Daisy. 

Rav  has  it  among  his  north  country  words:  also 
Kelly,  Scottish  Proverbs,  p.  19. 

Been,  was  often  used  for  have  been. 

No  more  tbao  mar  the  running  streams  revert 

To  climb  the  hills,  when  they  been  rolled  down 

The  hollow  Tales.  Tancred  and  Gum.  O.  PI.  ii.  176. 

Also  for  irf«: 

And,  for  of  feme  and  birth  alike  they  been. 

They  chose  him  captain  by  their  free  accord.    Fair/.  Tat*,  i.  A3. 

See  also  iv.  4.   See  Bin. 

Bees.  To  have  bees  in  the  head.  A  phrase  meaning, 
1  fancy,  to  be  choleric;  to  have  that  in  the  head 
which  is  easily  provoked,  and  gives  pain  when  it  is. 

But,  Wyll,  my  maimer  hath  beet  in  kit  head, 
If  he  find  m«e  heare  prating*-,  I  am  bnt  dcade. 

Damon  and  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  180. 

Also  to  be  restless : 

If  be  meet  but  a  carman  in  the  street,  and  I  find  him  not  talk 
to  keep  him  off  on  him,  be  wilt  whistle  him  and  all  bis  tune*  at 
overnight  in  his  sleep  1  he  has  a  head/ult  of  bees. 

B.Jon.  Barth.  Fair,  i.  4. 
To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet  is  a  phrase  of  similar 
import,  or  sometimes  means  to  be  a  little  crazy. 
The  phrase  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

For  pity,  Sir,  find  out  lliat  tee, 

That  bore  my  love  away ; 

111  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brave. 

Uerrick,  Mad  MaitTt  Song,  p.  181. 

Beestning,  or  Beesting.  The  first  milk  given  by  a 
cow  or  other  milch  beast.  A  rustic  word,  sometimes 
made  into  biesting,  and  even  bresting.  See  Kersey 
and  Todd  in  Biesting.  Supposed  from  a  Saxon 
word,  Byjnnj :  but  as  that  meant  leaven,  the  deriva- 
tion is  not  very  certain.  See  Cotgrave  in  Co  lost  re. 
So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine, 
And  both  the  beettning  of  our  goats  and  kine. 

B.  Jons.  Pant  Jnniv. 

Beetle.   A  heavy  mallet.    A  three-man  beetle  was 
one  so  heavy  that  it  required  three  men  to  managi 
it,  two  at  the  long  handles  and  one  at  the  head.  TE< 
exact  figure  of  it  ib  delineated  in  the  Supplement  to 
Shakespeare,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.         %  Hen.  IV.  i.  S. 
For  washing-beetle,  see  Batlet. 

Befobn.  Before. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  again  retoro, 
For  ought  may  happen  thotbath  been  bt/om. 

Spent.  Shtp.  K.  May,  103. 
Tbee,  whom  high  birth  makes  enual  with  the  best 
Thine  arts  prefer  both  me  and  all  be/om.     Fair/.  Tasso,  v.  10. 
The  little  redbreast  to  the  prickled  thorae 
Rctum'd,  and  sung  there  as  be  had  be/orne. 

Brotnes  Brit.  Past,  il  3.  p.  70. 
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Beo,  v.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool,-  to  apply  to  be  his 
guardian.  In  the  old  common  law  was  a  writ  de 
uliota  inquirendo,  under  which,  if  a  man  was  legnUy 
proved  an  idiot,  the  profits  of  bis  lands  and  the  custody 
of  his  person  might  be  granted  by  the  king  to  any 
subject.  See  Btackstone,  B.  i.  ch.  8.  §  18.  Such  a 
person,  when  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said  to  be 
begged  for  a  fool;  which  that  learned  judge  regarded 
as  being  still  a  common  expression.  See  his  note, 
loc.  cit.  But  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
it 


If  I  fret  not  his  guts,  beg  me  /or  a  fool. 

Hcmett  Whore,  O.  Pl.iii.8fll. 
It  seems  that  this  petition  was  regularly  to  be  put 
up  in  the  Court  of  Wards. 
Leave  begging,  Lynus,  for  such  poor  rewords, 
Klsc  sonte  will  beg  thee,  in  the  court  of  wards. 

Harring.  Epigr.  i.  10. 

The  guardianship  of  young  heirs,  whose  estates 
were  deemed  to  be  held  tn  capite  of  the  crown,  might 
also  be  begged.  See  Lord  Coke's  Charge,  reprinted 
1813.  p.  48. 

It  is  more  obscurely  alluded  to  here : 

 1  fear  .you  will 

Be  begg'd  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus. 

The  Witt,  O.  PI.  viii.  609. 

It  is  played  upon  in  this  passage : 

And  that  a  great  man 

Did  mean  to  beg  you/or  his  daughter. 

City  Match,  O.Pl.ix.314. 

He  forms  the  phrase  as  if  he  was  going  to  say  "  to 
beg  you  for  a  fool,"  and  then  suddenly  turns  it  off, 
by  subjoining  the  other  words.  See  also  Malcontent, 
O.  PI.  iv.  37. 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  abuse ;  these  ward- 
ships were  also  sold,  and  the  ward  so  bought  could 
not  marry  without  the  consent  of  this  guardian. 
Grace  Wellborn  being  asked  how  she  came  under  the 
guardianship  of  Justice  Overdo,  replies, 

Faith,  through  a  common  calamity,  he  bought  me,  Sir;  and 
now  he  will  marry  me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this  wise  gentleman, 
that  you  see ;  or  else  I  roust  pay  the  value  of  my  land. 

B.  Jont.  Barih.  Fair,  Act  3. 

See  Ward. 

Beggars  Bush,  to  go  by.  One  of  the  numerous 
proverbial  sayings  which  depended  on  a  punning 
allusion  to  the  name  of  a  place.  See  Greene's  Quip. 
Harl.  Misc.  v.  396.  It  means  to  go  on  the  road  to 
ruin. 

Beg i1 1 led.   Covered  with  guile;  having  be  prefixed 
•in  such  a  sense  as  it  is  in  becalm,  bedew,  Sic. 
So  beguiCd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  delil'd 

With  inward  vice.  Sh.  Rape  of  Lvcr.  Supp.  i.  560. 

Behave,  v.  a.  Sometimes  used  for  to  manage  or 
govern ;  in  point  of  behaviour, 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  p 
He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov  d  an  argument.  Tim.  of  A.  iii.  5. 

The  earlier  critics,  not  understanding  this,  sus- 
pected the  passage  to  be  corrupt,  and  proposed  alter- 
ations ;  but  it  is  now  fully  proved  that  this  sense  of 
the  word  was  common. 

How  well  my  stars  behave  their  influence. 

Davenentt  Just  Italian. 

Thus  Spenser  also, 
But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 

so  easy  mis.      Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  40. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  stanza  here 
referred  to  is  remarkable  for  high  polish  aud  poetical 
beauty  of  expression. 
Behaviour.  This  word  is  used  in  a  very  peculiar  sense 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  first  scene  of  King  John : 

Thus,  nfter  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 

In  ray  behaviour,  to  the  m»jesty, 

The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here.  John,  i.  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  thus :  "  the  king  of  France 
speaks  in  the  character  which  1  here  assume." 

Behest.  Command.  A  word  still  preserved  in  poetic 
usage,  and  sufficiently  exemplified  r>y  Dr.  Johnson. 

Behigiit,  v.  To  promise,  call,  bespeak,  reckon,  &c. 
Saxon. 

And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  btkigkt. 

Sptai,  F.  Q.  IV.  xi.  0. 

Such  as  their  kind  Mightttk  to  us  nil. 

Ferret  and  I'orrcjt,  O.  PI.  i.  115. 
Also  to  entrust  or  commit.    See  Johnson. 

See  behote  as  the  preterite  of  benight.    Sp.  F.  Q. 
IV.  iv.  40,  &c.    See  Todd. 

Behither,  adv.    On  this  side. 

The  Italian  at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  calleth  the  Frenchman, 
Spaniard,  Dutch,  F.nglish,  aud  all  other  breed  behither  their 
mountaines  Apennines,  Traimmtani,  as  who  should  say  barbarous. 

J'vttcuh.  Art  of  Engl.  Foesit,  p.  810. 

Also  for  except. 

1  have  not  any  one  thing,  bekilhtr  vice,  that  hath  occasioned 
so  much  contempt  of  (he  clergie,  as  unwillingness  to  take  or  keep 
a  poor  living.  Oley't  Irrf.  to  Herbert,  C.  Parson,  A.  11.  b 

Or  it  may  mean,  short  of  vice,  or  on  this  side  of  it. 

Bemoi.dingness.  Obligation;  or  the  state  ofbeing 
beholden,'  formed  according  to  the  corrupt  use  of 
beholdi/tg  for  beholden.  Beholden  expresses  the 
state  of  being  liolden  or  held  in  obligation  to  a 
person. 

Their  presence  still 
Upbraids  our  fortunes  with  behntdingnet*. 

Marston't  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  79. 

Being,  adv.  Since.  It  is  in  fact  an  abbreviated  form, 
instead  of  "  it  being  so,"  or  "  this  being  so,"  equi- 
valent to  since  this  is  so. 

And  being  yo*  have 
Declin'd  his  means,  you  have  increas'd  bis  malice. 

B.  Sr  Ft.  Hon.  Af.  Fort.  Actii. 

Bv.lamovr.    A  lovef.    Bel  amour,  Fr. 
Nor  yet  her  belamour,  the  partner  of  h»  sheet. 

Sp.  F.Q.UI.  s..  2S. 

Also  a  flower : 
Her  ruddy  cheeks  like  unto  roses  red, 

Her  snowy  brow*  like  budded  bclamourct.        Spent.  Sonn.  64. 
I  have  not  discovered  what  flower  is  here  meant. 
It  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  lily  or  iris  in  F.  Q.  II. 
vi.  16.    Yet  the  construction  is  too  obscure  to  deter- 
mine any  thing. 

Beldams  and  Belsire.  Grandmother  and  grand- 
father. 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daurfiter. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lucr.  Sup.  i.  p.  530. 
So  in  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1.  "  Beldame  earth''  and 
"  grandam  earth"  occur  in  the  same  passage,  as 
synonymous. 
So  behire : 

As  his  great  belsirt  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Polyotb.  Song  B. 

In  Spenser,  beldame  has  the  original  signification  of 
belle  dame,  fair  lady.    In  a  translation  of  Erasmus's 
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Mortal  Encomium,  by  Sir  Thos.  Cbaloner,  printed 
1649,  we  find  a  word  not  un  useful,  instead  of  the 
awkward  phrase  great  great  grandfather,  namely, 
belgrandj other ;  and  great  belgrandfathtr  for  the  next 
remove.    See  Capel'e  School  of  Shakespeare,  p.  198. 

Belgards.    Beautiful  looks.    Belle  egard,  Fr.  „ 

Upon  her  eyelids  roniy  graces  sate 
Under  the  shadow  of  tier  even  browes, 

Working  btlgurdt,  and  amorous  retratt.      Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  25. 

Bell,  to  bear  the.   To  win  the  prize  at  a  race,  where  % 
bell  wos  the  usual  priie. 

Among  the  Romans  it  [a  horse  race]  was  an  Olympic  exercise, 
and  the  prise  was  a  garland,  but  now  they  beare  the  belt  away. 

Saltonsitll,  CW.93. 

Hence  this  epitaph : 

Here  lyes  the  man  whose  horse  did  gaine 

'Fhe  bell,  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain.      Camd.  Remains,  p.  3 18. 

We  find  also  to  /ujc  the  bell,  for  to  be  worsted, 
generally. 

But  when  in  single  fight  he  lost  the  bell.    Fairf.  Ttuso,  svii.  69. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  In  the  solemn  form  of 
excommunication  used  in  the  Romish  Church,  the 
bell  wa6  tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the  purpose 
used,  and  three  candles  extinguished,  with  certain 
ceremonies;  hence  this  expression. 
Reil,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.  John,  iii.  3. 

Four  times  a  year,  the  following  curse  was  read  in 
the  church,  in  terrvrem,  against  all  who  in  any  way 
defrauded  the  church  of  her  dues.  The  prelate  stood 
in  the  pulpit  in  his  albe,  the  cross  was  lifted  up,  and 
the  candles  lighted ;  when  he  proceeded  thus : 

Thorow  authoritie  of  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  our  Lady  St. 
Mary,  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  of  angels  or  archangels, 
patriarcbes  and  prophets,  evangelists,  ap<>stles,  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  virgins;  also  by  the  power  of  all  holy  church,  that  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ  gave  to  S.  Peter,  we  denounce  nil  those  accursed  that 
we  have  thus  rerkned  to  you:  and  all  those  that  maintaine  hrm 
in  her  sins,  or  given  hem  hereto  either  helpe  or  councell,  so  that 
they  be  departed  from  God,  aitd  all  holy  church,  and  that  they 
have  noe  part  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  ne  of  noe 
sacraments  that  been  in  holy  church,  ne  noe  part  of  the  prayers 
among  christen  folke,  but  that  they  be  accursed  of  God  nod  of 
holy  church,  from  the  sool  of  their  foot  unto  the  crown  of  their 
ri?nd,  sleeping  and  waking,  sitting  and  standing,  in  all  ber  words, 
and  in  all  her  uorkes,  and  but  if  [unless]  they  have  grace  of  God 
for  to  amend  hem  here  in  this  life,  for  to  dwell  in  the  pain  of  hell, 
for  ever  withouten  end  (fiat,  fiat ).  Doe  to  the  book,  quench  the 
candle,  ring  the  bell.  Amen.  Amen. 

Thfs  form  was  extracted  from  the  Canterbury  book, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Ridley,  or  his  annotator,  J.  Gregory. 
See  his  View  of  the  Civile  and  Ecclesiasticall  law, 
p.  249.  The  days  of  cursing  were  Advent  Sunday, 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Sunday  in  the  feast  of 
Trinity,  and  the  Sunday  within  the  uttts  [or  octave] 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  curse  was  very  like  that  of 
Ernulphus. 

In  the  following  passage  the  allusion  is  onlyjocu- 
lar,  applying  the  same  form  of  words  to  a  different 
purpose. 

I  have  a  priest  will  mumble  up  a  marriage, 

Without  bell,  book,  or  candle.  Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  4-17. 

Where  the  candle  seems  only  to  be  added  from  the 
custom  of  joining  the  three  together. 

The  use  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to  be  to  fright 
away  evil  spirits. 
Ring  the  smuts-bell  to  affiight 

Far  from  hence  the  evU  sprite.  Merrick's  W  orks,  p  302. 
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Bellibon  p..    Belle  et  bonne,  Fr.  a  fair  maid. 
Pan  may  he  prouil  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  n  bellibone.  Spen.  Shep.  Kal.  Apr.  91. 

Bellman.  Pait  of  the  office  of  this  guardian  of  the 
night  originally  was  to  bless  the  sleepers,  whose  door 
he  passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse.  Hence 
these  lines  of  Hcrrick  : 

The  helman. 

From  noise  of  scarefires  rest  ye  free, 

From  murder*,  beneduite. 

From  all  mischances,  that  may  fright 

Your  pleasing  slumbers  iii  the  night ; 

Mercie  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 

1  he  goblin  from  ye,  while  ye  sleep. 

Past  ime  o'clock  und  almost  two. 

My  roasters  all,  good  day  to  you.  Http.  p.  139. 

Thus  Milton : 

—  The  bettnan't  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  Ihe  doors  from  nightly  harm.  Penurota. 

Hence  our  still  continued  Bellman's  Verses. 

Bells.  In  order  to  spread  the  alarm  at  a  fire,  bells 
were  rung  backwards.  Among  some  directions,  in 
cases  of  fire,  printed  in  the  liar  I.  Mite,  one  is,  "  That 
the  bells  ringing  backwards  do  give  notice  of  fire." 
Vol.  vi.  p.  400. 

Look  how  a  man  would  he  amaz'd  to  heare 
A  noise  eonfus'd  of  backward  ringing  bells, 
And  after  6ml,  when  he  approcheth  neare 
New  set  on  fire  the  bouse  wherein  ho  dwels. 

Harr.AriosS.  xt'i.64. 

Then,  Sir,  in  time 
You  may  be  rememheml  nt  the  quenching  of 
Fir'd  houses,  when  the  belli  ring  backtcard,  bv 
Your  name  upon  the  buckets.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  it.  S97. 

See  Cleiveland,  in  Nichols's  Collect,  of  Poena, 
vol.  vii.  p.  10. 

This  was  practised  also  in  other  cases  of  alarm; — 
thus  when  William  of  Cloudeslee  and  his  companions 
were  attacking  the  people  of  Carlisle, 

There  wns  many  an  ouihorne  in  Carleil  blowen, 

And  the  beUee  backward  did  ring.    Percy's  Reliaues,  i.  p.  160. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  general  mark  of 
sorrow : 

Not  concluded  with  any  epithalaraiums  or  songs  of joy,  but  con- 
trary Ins  belli  ring  backward.     Gay  ton,  Fett.  Aotrr,  p.  458. 

Belly-cod.  A  glutton,  or  epicure.  This  odd  per- 
version of  calling  a  person  by  that  name  who  made 
a  god  of  his  belly,  or  was  addicted  to  luxurious  eating, 
is  noticed  by  Johnson,  from  llakewilt;  but  I  believe 
it  is  no  longer  used.  Certainly  no  elegant  writer 
would  employ  it.  In  older  authors  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  Randolph's  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  Aco- 
lastus,  who  personifies  intemperance,  is  styled 
Base  belly-god!  licentious  libertine.  O.  Pi.  ix.  Ml. 

Learning  is  high,  becomes  the  meek,  and  do  the  proud  infest, 
It  doth  refuse  the  belly-gods,  and  such  as  sleep  both  train'd, 
Without  long  time,  and  labour  great,  it  will  not  be  obtain'd. 

Bars.  Gouge' I  Paling,  in  Cent.  Lit.  is.  «81. 
And  blase  this  Baal,  and  belligod  most  blind. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  3?3 

Bel-Swagger,  St.  op  Mims.   The  history  of  this 
canonized  personage  is  a  desideratum.    He  or  she  is 
thus  mentioned : 
Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel-Swagger, 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten. 

B.  ts  Fl.  Wit  w.  .V.  iii.  l. 

Bemoil.    To  bemire,  or  bedraggle. 

Thou  should'st  bare  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place;  how  she  was 
temoiCd.  Tum.o/Shr.  iv.  i. 
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Besim,  or  Bknoome,  v.  To  take  away.  Benseman, 
Sax.  which  is  from  name,  captio ;  whence  to  nim,  for 
to  steal. 

Wherewith  he  pierced  eft 
His  body  gord,  which  he  of  lite  benoomes.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  436. 

Benizon,  or  Benison.    Blessing:  beiiisson,  Fr. 

Therefore  begone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  beniton.  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  bounty  and  tho  benizon  of  heav'n 

To  boot,  anil  boot  I  Id.  iv.  6. 

That  through  each  room  a  golden  pipe  may  run 

Ot" living  water,  by  thy  benizon.  llerrick,  Works,  p.  ?89. 

Brrdash.  Said  to  be  a  kind  of  neck-cloth;  but  I 
have  found  it  only  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Guardian,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  it  was  something 
more  than  a  temporary  term,  before  we  attempt  to 
derive  haberdasher  (that  puzzle  of  etymologist*)  from 
it,  with  the  editor  of  those  papers  in  1797. 

I  have  prepared  a  treatise  against  the  cravat  and  berdath,  which 
I  am  told  is  not  ill  done.  Guard.  No.  10. 

We  may  hope  that  bardash  is  in  no  way  applicable 
to  it. 

Bergomask  Dance.  A  rustic  dance,  framed  in 
imitation  of  the  people  of  Bergamasco,  (a  province  in 
the  State  of  Venice,)  who  are  ridiculed  as  being  more 
clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect,  than  any  other 
people  in  Italy.  All  the  Italian  buffoons  imitate 
them. 

Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  bear  a  Bergomaik 
dance,  between  two  or  our  comp»iuy  f  Thei.  Li-mo,  voor  Ber- 
gomaik, let  your  epilogue  alone.  [Here  a  dunce  o/ctoantA 

Muii.  ».  1. 

Berie,  s.  A  word  not  otherwise  authorized,  that  I 
know  of,  but  used  by  Sir  J.  Harrington  for  a  grove 
or  garden. 

The  cell  a  chnppell  had  on  th'  eastcrne  side, 

Upon  the  wester  side  a  grove  or  berie.  Orl.  Fur.  sli.  57. 

Bekmoothes.  The  Bermudas:  an  old  form  of  the 
name. 

Thou  call'dst  roe  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  still  ve«  Bermoothei.  Temp.  i.  ». 

The  dev'l  should  think  of  purchasing  that  egg-sbell 

To  victual  out  a  witch  for  tho  Burmoathei. 

B.  tc  Ft.  Women  pleat'd,  i.  8. 

Bermudas,  in  London.    A  cant  term  for  certain 
obscure  and  intricate  alleys,  in  which  persons  lodged 
who  had  occasion  to  live  cheap  or  concealed  ;  called 
also  the  Streights,  q.  v.    They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  narrow  passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near 
Covent-garden. 
Meercrajfi.  Engine,  when  did  you  see 
My  cousin  Gverbill  ?  keeps  he  still  your  quarter 
In  the  Bermudas.    Eng.  Yes,  Sir,  he  was  writing 
This  morning  very  hard.  B.  Jons.  Devil  oh  Am,  ii.  t. 

—  Turn  pyrates  here  at  land, 
Ha'  their  Bermudas  and  their  Streights  i'  th'  St  mini. 

Id.  Epitt.  to  Sir  Edw.  Doric t,  vol.  vi.  361. 
A  practice  of  running  away  actually  to  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  when  they  were  first  settled,  to  defraud 
creditors,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  which 
seems  to  be  literally  used  here : 
There's  an  old  debt  of  forty,  I  ga'  my  word 
For  one  is  run  away  to  the  Bermudas. 

B.  Jon.  Devil's  an  As*,  Hi.  3. 
Bermudas  also  denoted  a  species  of  tobacco ;  pro- 
bably from  being  brought  from  thence. 

Where  being  furnished  with  tinder,  match,  and  a  portion  of 
decayed  Barmoodas,  they  smoake  it  most  terribly. 

Clitu*'*  Whims,  p.  135. 

See  Streights. 
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Bescummer,  v.  from  be  and  scummer.   To  scatter 
ordure. 

Wbich  working  strongly  with 
Trie  conceit  of  the  patient,  would  make  them  betevmmtr 
To  *  height  of.  mighty  w  M^tht  ^  .t 

Ben  Jonson  has  it  bescumber: 
A  critic  that  all  the  world  beseambtrt 

With  satirical  humours  and  lyrical  number*.    Poetottrr,  Act*. 
See  Scum ber. 

Beseek,  v.   To  beseech. 

You  are  begylde,  and  now  yoar  Jolict  you  btsetkes 

To  cease  your  sute  and  suffer  her  to  lire  emong  her  likes. 

Romeus  and  Juliet,  Sb.  Sup.  i.  391. 

Beseen.   Seen,  or  appearing.    Well  beseen  making  a 
good  appearance,  ill  oaten  the  contrary. 

Iu  which  I  late  was  wont  to  reign  as  nueen. 
And  mask  in  mirth,  with  graces  well  oaten. 

Spent.  Tears  of  Mutet,  179. 
Within  that  lake  is  a  rock,  and  therein  is  as  faire  a  place  as 
any  is  on  earth,  and  richly  beseene.        Hut.  of  K.  Arthur,  bl.  1. 

Beshrew,  v.  To  wish  ill  to;  to  curse.  To  threw  is 
used  for  to  curse  by  Chaucer :  Cant.  Tales,  7809  ? 
thus  a  shrew'd  woman  and  a  curst  woman,  were  the 
same.   It  is  from  rcneapa,  the  shrew-mouse 

Now  much  bethrew  my  manners  and  my  pride, 

If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  ly'd.  Midt.  ii.  3. 

Florio,  in  the  word  museragtio,  gives  the  best  ac- 
count I  have  met  with  of  the  origin  of  this  expression ; 
for  till  we  know  what  properties  were  attributed  to 
the  harmless  shretc-monse,  we  cannot  comprehend 
why  its  name  should  imply  a  curse.  He  says,  "  A 
kitide  of  mouse  called  a  shretc,  which  is  deadly  to 
other  beasts  if  he  but  bite  them,  and  laming  all,  if  he 
but  touch  them,  of  whom  came  that  ordinary  curse  1 
beshrew  you,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wish  you  death." 

Besmirch,  t>.  To  disfigure  with  smoke,  or  blackness. 
See  Smirch. 

Besort,  v.   To  suit,  or  befit. 

And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  Hepeud 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age 

And  know  themselves  and  you.  Lenr,  i.  4. 

Besort,  s.    Attendance,  or  society. 

With  such  accommodation,  and  betort, 

M  levels  with  her  breeding.  Oth.  i  3. 

Bessy.  Mr.  Malone  observes  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  address  of  mad  Tom  in  Lear  to 
Bessy ;  mad  Tom  and  mad  Bess  being  usually  com- 
panions.  In  proof  of  it,  he  quotes  the  following 
passage : 

Stow i  rogc  and  harlot  counterfeited  gommc 


One  calls  herself  poor 


the  otlker  Tom. 


Wcst't  Court  of  Cenueiente,  1607. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  observed,  that 
two  of  the  most  celebrated  maa  songs  are  entitled 
Mad  lieu  and  Mad  Tom.  See  Malone's  Suppl.  i. 
260.  The  passage  of  King-Lear,  however,  which  he 
thus  illustrates,  certainly  contains  a  fragment  of  some 
old  song.   Lear,  iii.  6. 

Bestead,  v.   To  treat  or  accommodate. 
Thus  ill  bettedd,  and  fearful  more  of  shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in. 


Spent.  I.  i.  24. 

Bestraught.    Distracted.    A  participle  of  which  the 
verb  is  not  met  with.  Distraught,  in  the  same  sense, 
is  not  uncommon,  and  is  for  distract  or  distracted. 
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If  she  say  T  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  a(e, 
score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  kuave  in  Christendom.  What,  I  am 
not  bettraught!  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct.  Sc.  3. 

They  say  there  was  an  oracle  there  in  old  time,  whose  spirit 
possessed  many  inhabitants  the rea boots,  and  bestraught  them  of 
their  wits.  North's  Plutarch,  p.  360.  C. 

Bet.    Contracted  from  better;  not  unusual  in  old 
authors. 

Sin  it  may  be  no  bet ,  now  gang  in  peace. 

Ordinary,  O.P1.  *.  Ml. 
Perhaps  he  shall  be  bet  advisde  within  a  weeke  or  twayne. 

Romeut  and  Juliet,  Sup.  to  Sh.  i.  398. 
God  knowetb,  1  wish  it  not,  it  had  been  bet  for  me 
Still  lo  have  kept  my  quiet  chaire.  Gatcoigne't  Works. 

Brteem,  v.   To  bestow,  give,  afford,  or  allow:  pro- 
bably from  teem;  to  teem  forth. 
Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes.  Midt.  i.  1. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to  mean  give,  in 
the  sense  of  permit,  or  allow : 

So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  w  inds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Uaml.  i.  3. 

The  modern  editions,  till  Mr.  Malone's,  read,  in 
this  passage,  "  let  e'en"  from  the  conjectural  emend- 
ation of  Theobald.    The  true  word  is  in  the  old 

Jiuartos.  Both  folios  read  erroneously  bet ee tie.  The 
ourth,  still  more  absurdly,  betweane.  If  proof  were 
still  wanting  that  beteem  was  the  right  word,  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  it  forins  the  rhyme,  would 
afford  it  fully : 

—  Yet  could  he  not  betttme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  seeme. 

Uoldiug-tOvidUetompk. 
It  means  there  endure,  or  deign,  for  it  is  the  trans- 
lation of  dignatur. 

And  poore  heart  (were  not  wishing  in  vaine)  I  could  betttme 
her  a  better  match :  thau  thus  to  sev  a  diamond  buried  in  sea- 
coale-ashcs.  Case  it  alter' d,  Dram.  Dialogue,  1635. 

Spenser  also  has  used  it  in  the  same  sense : 
So  would  I,  said  th'  enchaunter,  glad  and  feine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword  you  to  defend.        F.  Q.  II.  viii.  19. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  of  pour  out,  which 
Mr.  Steevens  prefers,  is  either  authorized  or  neces- 
sary. 

Betiilem  Gahor.  A  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  by 
treachery,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  gained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary.  The  former 
situation  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Emperor ;  the 
latter  he  was  persuaded  to  renounce,  as  a  condition 
of  peace.  He  was  famous  from  1613  to  his  death 
in  1629.  He  is  often  alluded  to  in  old  plays.  Thus 
Ben  Jonson: 

Some  thing  of  Bet  hi  em  Color 
And  then  I'm  gone.    Tho.  We  bear  he  hcut  davis'd 
A  drum  to  611  all  Christendom  with  the  sound; 
But  that  he  cannot  draw  his  forces  near  it 
To  march  yet,  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 

Staple  of  Nests,  iii.  3. 
Tis  an  Arabian  woodcock,  the  same  that  carry  d  a  bunch  of 
grapes  in  January  last  to  Bcthlem  (iabor. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  266. 
The  sonae  of  one  did  davly  labour, 
But  he,  ns  proud  as  Beiblcm  Gabor, 
In  buffe  and  scarfs  full  richly  clad. 

Gout.  Test.  Notes,  iv.  34.  p.  380. 
Matters  go  untowardly  on  our  side  in  Germany,  but  the  king 
of  Denmark  will  bo  shortly  in  the  field  iu  person ;  and  Bethlem 
Gabor  hath  been  long  eipected  to  do  something,  but  some  think 
he  will  prove  but  a  bugbear.     HoweUs  Uttert,  U.  I.  \  *■  1  SO. 

doled  15  Mar.  1620. 
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Betso.  The  smallest  coin  current  in  Venice ;  worth 
about  a  farthing. 

And  what  must  1  give  you?  Bra.  At  ■  word  thirty  livres,  I'll 
pot  bate  you  a  betto.  Antiquary,  O.  PJ.  x.47. 

Coryat  calls  it  betsa : 
The  last  and  least  [coin]  is  the  betta,  which  is  half  a  sol ;  that 
B,  almost  a  fnrthing.  Crud.  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  repr. 

Bever,  or  Beaver.    The  part  of  the  helmet  which, 
when  let  down,  covered  the  face.    Baviere,  Fr.  the 
visor  or  visiere.  ' 
I  nw  young  Harry — with  his  beaver  on.         1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 
Warburton,  not  injudiciously,  proposed  to  read 
"  with  his  beaver  up,"  alleging  that  it  was  improper 
to  say  with  the  beaver  on,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the 
helmet.    Dr.  Johnson  thought  beaver  might  staud  for 
helmet  in  that  passage,  or  on  for  down.    Perhaps  it 
means  helmet  in  the  following : 
With  trembling  hand  her  bever  he  unty'd.    Fair/.  fatto,  xii.  07. 
In  the  following  passage,  it  has  its  proper  sense 
and  usage : 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  stavt-s  in  charge,  their  bejtveri  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  Uigether.    2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Bever,  ».  andr.  An  intermediate  refreshment  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  From  bever,  to  drink,  Sp.  and 
Ital. 

AppelUut.  Your  gallants  never  tup,  breakfast,  nor  bever  without 
me.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  MB. 

He  is  none  of  tltote  some  ordinary  eaters,  that  will  devour  three 
breakfasts,  and  as  many  dinners,  without  any  prejudice  to  their 
bever*,  drinkings,  or  suppers.  B.  4  Ft.  Worn.  Hater,  i.  3. 

Bevis  of  Southampton.  A  famous  knight  of 
romance,  whose  exploits  are  not  a  little  marvellous ; 
wherefore  Shakespeare  thus  alludes  to  them : 

They  did  perform 
Eevond  thought's  compass ;  that  lortm-r  fabulous  story 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
That  Beris  was  belie v*d.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  1. 

The  chief  circumstances  of  his  history  are  told  in 
the  second  book  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Bevy.  Originally  a  flock  of  some  kinds  of  birds;  a 
company  or  party. 

None  here  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  4. 

Used  by  Pope.  Abundantly  exemplified  by  John- 
Ron.    See  Toad. 

Betjfe.  Apparently  misprinted  for  buffe,  in  the  old 
folio  of  B.  and  Fl.,  in  two  places. 

As  clerk  to  the  great  band 
Of  marrowbones,  that  people  call  the  Switicrs, 
Men  made  of  beufe  and  sarcenet.  Sob.  Gent.  iii.  1. 

Yea  of  his  teeth;  for  of  my  faith  I  think 
Th< -y  are  sharper  than  his  sword,  and  dnre  do  more 
If  the  beuffe  meet  him  fuiriy.  Id.  Capt.  TI.  2. 

To  Bewailk.    Very  singularly  used  by  .Spenser;  ap- 
parently for  to  cause,  or  compass. 
As  when  a  ship  that  flyes  fayre  under  sayle 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unwnres, 

That  lay  in  waitc  her  wrack  for  to  beuaile.  F  Q.  I  vi.  1. 

Upton  says  that  to  tr«i7  or  bexcaile,  anciently 
meant  to  choose  or  select,  and  quotes  G.  Douglas 
and  Chaucer  for  it. 

Beware.  Dr.  Johuson's  remark  that  this  word  is 
only  used  in  phrases  which  admit  the  word  he  or  its 
tenses,  is  perfectly  correct.  The  exception  captiously 
urged  by  G.  Mason,  (in  his  manner)  may  be  consi- 


dered as  an  obsolete  form.  It  could  not  now  be  used 
by  any  pure  writer. 
Looks  after  honours  anil  betcares  to  act 
What  straightway  he  inu>t  labour  to  retract. 

Ii  Jont.  Trantl.  of  Hornet. 
In  short,  it  is  now  used  as  if  be  and  ware  were  still 
separate  words,  not  formed  into  one. 

Bewray,  t>.   To  discover,  or  betray. 
He  did  bewray  his  practice,  and  recciv'u 
The  hurt  you  see  striving  to  apprehend  him.  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Hut  had  he  known  e'en  these  he  should  have  dy'd, 
Yet  would  his  looks  no  sign  of  fear  bewray.  Fair/'.  Tatto,\u.  30. 
Commanding  them  their  cause  of  strife  bewray. 

Spent.  Sloth.  Ilubb.  1096. 

Bezonian.  A  beggar.  From  betogno,  or  besogiioso, 
Ital.  Cotgrave  thus  explains  the  French  word 
biwgne :  "  A  bison.  Also  a  filthie  knave,  or  clowne, 
a  raskall,  bisonian,"  &c. 

Undtr  which  king,  Bczonian,  spenk  or  die.       2  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  liezoniatu.  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 

What  Hetouian  is  that  ?  Middleton't  Blurt  Matter  Conttable. 
Besoguiou,  liisaguo,  and  bezningnies,  are  all  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  sense.  See  O.  Pi.  vi.  148.  and 
B.  and  Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.  Ben  Jonson  lias 
the  original  Italian  word. 

Heart,  ere  tomorrow  I  shall  be  new  christen 'd 

And  called  the  Pantalone  di  betognioti, 

About  the  town.  For,  ii.  3. 

Bessogne  is  put  for  the  same : 

Beat  the  bestognet  that  lie  hid  in  the  carriages. 

Hrome,  CW  Card,  weeded,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Bezzle,  or  Bizle,  t>.  To  drink  to  excess.  Todd 
derives  it  from  old  French. 

•Sfoot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  tavern  looks  now.    Ob ! 
when  shall  I  biite,  bizle? 

Honttt  Whore,  Part  ii.  and  O.  PI.  iii.  390. 
Tune  will  come 
When  wonder  of  thy  error  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  betel  d  sense.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  42. 

i.  e.  "  this  besotted  understanding." 
That  divine  part  is  soakt  nway  in  shine, 
In  sensual  lust,  and  midnight  beseling. 

Martton,  Scourge  of  V.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  7. 
It  is  used  also  as  a  substantive,  a  drunkard  being 
called  "  foule  drunken  bezzle." 

In  another  passage,  sots  are  called  beztlers. 
See  the  place  first  cited.  Skinner  says,  perhaps  for 
beast te,  i.  e.  to  make  a  beast  of  one's  self.  The  word 
is  also  in  Kersey. 

Bib,  v.    To  drink  frequently;  to  tipple,  Lat. 
And  throoich  a  wide  mnuth'd  tunnel  duly  strains 
Unto  a  bibbing  substance  down  conveying. 

Ph.  Fteteher't  Purple  ItL  v.  17. 
And  that  the  common  people  did  nothing  all  day  long  unto 
darke  night,  but  bybbe,  and  drink  drunke.       North's  Ptut.  1047. 

Bibbeler,  or  Bibber.    One  who  drinks  often. 

1  perceive  you  are  no  great  bybler,  (i.  e.  reader  of  the  bible) 
Pasiphilo.    P'at.  Yes,  Sir,  an  excellent  good  bibbeler,  'specially  in 

Cateoigne  t  Workt,  Sign.C.  1. 


To  Bid  Beads.  Originally,  to  say  prayers ;  afterwards, 
merely  to  count  the  beads  of  the  rosary ;  each  bead 
droppedjiassing  for  a  prayer.  Used  also  by  Dryden. 

Silly  old  man  that  lives  in  hidden  cell 

Bidding  hit  beadt  all  day  for  Ins  t  res  pas.        Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  SO. 
He  describes  superstition  as  saying,  upon  her 
beads, 

Nine  hundred  paternoticrt  every  day 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  A  ves.  F.Q.I,  iii.  1 3. 
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Some  were  immured  up  in  little  sheaiW 

There  to  contemplate  heav'n,  and  bid  their  bcadt. 

Brovne's  Brit.  Past.  i.S.p.lM. 

See  Bead. 

Bidding  Prayer.  The  prayer  for  the  souls  of  bene- 
factors in  popish  times.  It  was  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. It  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from  bidding 
the  people  pray  for  certain  persons.  A  form  of  this 
kind  is  inserted  in  the  account  of  Exeter  cathedral, 

!>ublished  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  taken 
irorn  the  archives  of  that  church,  written  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  It  begins,  "  Ye  shall  pray  for  the 
state  of  al  holy  church :  for  our  holy  fader  the 
Pope,  with  alle  his  college  of  cardinalls;  for  the 
holy  lande,  that  of  his  heigh  mercy  sende  hit  sone 
into  cristenmens  honde.  Also  for  the  Erchebysshoppe 
of  Canterbury,"  &c.  page  11.  with  a  long  enume- 
ration of  persons  dead  and  living.  The  regular  long 
prayer,  before  the  sermon,  is  an  evident  modification 
of  this,  and  is  still  called  by  some,  the  bidding  prayer. 

Bidet,  Fr.    A  small  horse. 

I  will  return  to  myself,  mount  my  bidet  in  dance,  und  curvet 
upon  my  curtnl.  B.  Jont.  Masques. 

Biggen,  or  Biggin.  A  kind  of  close  cap,  which 
'bound  the  forehead  strongly;  used  for  young  chil- 
dren, to  assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures  of  the 
•kull.  It  is  now  used  only  for  a  child's  cap.  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  employed  the  term  to  express 
any  coarse  kind  of  night-cap,  2  Hen.  IV.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  part  of  the  appropriated  dreBS  of 
barristers  at  law,  perhaps  the  Serjeant's  coif. 

One  whom  the  good 


Old  man,  his  uncle,  kept  to  th'  inns  of  court. 
And  would  in  time  ha'  made  him  hamster, 
Ami  rais'd  him  to  his  snttin  cup  and  biggen, 
In  which  he  might  hare  sold  Ins  breath  far  dearer, 
And  let  his  tongue  out  at  a  greater  price 

Than  some  their  manors.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  ix.  362. 

Or  it  might  be  the  scientific  undress,  like  the 
velvet  night-cap  of  our  grandfathers. 
Sash,  describing  an  old  miser,  says, 

I'pon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy  coarse  biggin,  and  next  it  a 
garnish  of  night-caps.  Pierre  Penitil.  i»  l  ens.  Lit.  vii.  18. 

Bn.BO,and  Bildoks.  The  town,  of  Bilboa  in  Spain 
being  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
a  fine  Spanish  blade  was  often  called  a  Bilbo. 

Next,  to  be  compnss'd,  liXe  a  good  Bilbo,  in  the  circumference 
of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point.  Jlerr.  W.  W.  iii.  4. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw 
And  forth  their  bUbo*;  drew. 

Drnyt.  Ballad  of  Aginc.  Work,,  p.  1379. 
Nor  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  let. 

Complaint,  Cupel  Sch.  Sh.  p.  320. 
Pistol  calls  Slender  a  "  latten  bilboe,"  by  which 
is  probably  meant  only  a  weak  blade  of'  bate  metal. 
The  commentators  have  disputed  the  design  of  the 
allusion.    Mer.  W.i.  1. 

From  the  same  source  was  derived  the  name  of 
a  kind  of  Btocks  or  fetters,  used  at  sea  to  confine 
prisoners : 

Methotight  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.  Jlnml.  v.  2. 

There  is  a  figure  of  these  bilboes,  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  at  the  above  passage  of  Hamlet. 

Bilive.    Immediately ;  presently. 

And  down  to  Plutoe's  house  are  come  bilive.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  33. 
Also  contracted  to  blive : 

Perdy,  sir  kuight,  saide  then  th'  eucfaauoter  blive.  Id.  H.  iii.  18. 
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In  Scotland  the  word  is  still  in  use,  and 

presently,  by  and  by. 

I'elyvc'tue  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in. 

11.  Bums  Cotter's  Saturday  N.  St.  4. 

A  Bill.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  formerly  carried 
by  the  English  infantry,  and  afterwards  the  usual 
weapon  of*  watchmen.  It  is  described  by  Sir  Wm. 
Temple  as  giving  the  most  ghusllu  and  deplorable 
Koitnds,  which  may  be  imagined  by  the  figures  of 
bills  delineated  in  Steevens's  Shakespeare,  vol.  ii. 
p.  316.  ed.  1778. 

[  cannot  sec  how  sleeping  should  offend ;  only,  have  a  care 
that  your  bills  be  not  stolen.  iliac*  Ado,  iii.  3. 

 As  for  their  bills,  (the  watchmen's)  they  only  servo 

To  reach  down  bacon  to  make  rasher*  on. 

fl.  *  Ft.  Corcomb,  Actii.  p.  184. 
The  soldiers  armed  with  bills  were  sometimes 
called  bills  : 
Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes, 
Brown  bills,  and  targitecrs  four  hundred  strong, 
I  come.  Edward  II.  0.  PL  ii.  Son. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  these  weapons  were  still 
carried  by  the  watchmen  of  Lichfield  in  1778. 

A  Bill  was  also  an  advertisement  set  up  against  a 
wall,  or  in  some  public  place;  in  which  sense  we 
still  speak  of  play  bills.  St.  Paul's  church  was  a 
common  place  for  setting  up  such  bills.  See  Si  quis, 
aud  Pavls.  Some  bills  set  up  by  Shift  in  St.  Paul's 
are  recited  in  the  3d  Act  of  B.  Jonsou's  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour. 

The  placards  of  public  challengers  were  so  called : 
lie  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messiun,  and  challenged  Cupid  at 
the  flight.  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Bin.    The  same  as  been,  are,  or  were ;  or  is. 
With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  bin 

My  Indy  sweet,  arise.  Song  in  Cym.  ii.  3. 

Blushes  that  bin 
The  burnish  of  no  sin 
Nor  flames  of  ought  too  hot  within. 

Croshatt's  Wishes  to  his  supposed  Mistress. 

Birching-lane.  To  send  a  person  to  Birching-lane, 
a  proverbial  phrase  for  ordering  him  to  be  whipped, 
or  otherwise  punished.  Ascham  speaks  of  "  a  com- 
mon proverb  of  Birching-lane."  Scholem.  page  69. 
See  Weeping-cross,  Sec.  with  many  similar  allu- 
sions to  names  of  places. 

This  street  was  also  a  place  for  buying  second- 
hand or  ready-made  clothes : 

It  hud  not  been  amiss  if  we  hod  gone  to  Burthen-lane  first  to 
have  suited  us;  and  yet  it  is  a  credit  for  a  man  of  the  sword  to  go 
thread-bare.  Royal  King.  Ane.  Dr.  vi.  835. 

Ills  discourse  makes  not  his  bchntiour,  but  he  buyes  it  at  court, 
as  countreyinen  their  clothes  in  Birchin-lane. 

Overbury's  Char.  17.  of  a  fine  Gent. 

Bird-bolt.    A  short  thick  arrow  with  a  broad  flat 
end,  used  to  kill  birds  without  piercing,  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  blow.    Frequently  ascribed  to  Cupid : 
Subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt. 

Much  A.  i.  1. 

Now  the  boy  with  the  bird- bolt  be  prais'd! 

(Jrrrii  j  Tu  Quf  i/ue,  O.  PI.  »ii.  26. 
The  form  of  it  is  pointed  out  in  this  passage  : 

—  Ignorance  should  shoot 

His  gross-knobb'd  bird-bolt.  Martian's  What  you  u  iti. 

See  Bolt. 

Birth dom,  for  Birthright.  Formed  by  the  same  ana- 
log)' as  other  words  in  dam. 

—  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  aud  like  good  men 

Bestride  our  downtklu  buthdous.  Mucb.  i*.  3. 
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Bishop.  Boy-bishop,  or  Bame-bishop.  See  Nicho- 
las St. 

Bisocno.    See  Bezonia*. 

Bisson.  Blind.  Tlie  old  copies  of  Shakespeare's  Co- 
riolanus  have  beesome.  Skinner  has  it  under  beesen ; 
and  calls  it  a  very  common  Lincolnshire  word.  Kay 
has  it  bizeiCd,  among  liis  north  country  words.  Skin- 
ner derives  it  from  by,  for  beside  or  without,  and  sin, 
a  Dutch  word  signifying  seme :  the  sight  being  the 
most  excellent  sense,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

What  liunn  can  your  bisson  conspectuitie*  glean  out  of  this 
r.»  Cor.  ii.  1. 


Run  barefoot  up  and  dowo,  tlireat'niug  the  flames 

W  ith  bason  rheum.  Ham.  it.  9. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  bisme,  which 
comes  very  near  the  old  reading  of  Coriolanus,  and 
is  evidently  a  form  of  the  same  word,  whether  more 
or  less  corrupt  than  bisson,  I  cannot  at  present  deter- 
mine. 

It  cost  the*  nought,  they  say  it  comes  by  kind, 
As  thou  art  bume,  «o  are  thy  action*  blind. 

Mirror  for  Mogul,  p.  478. 

To  Bite  the  Eak,  was  once  an  expression  of  endear- 
ment : 

Her.  I  will  bite  tkee  by  Ike  tar  for  that  jest.  Rom.  ii.  4. 

In  that  passage  it  is  ambiguous,  but  the  following 
explains  it : 

Iftou  hast  witch'd  roe,  rogue  ;  take,  go. 
---------  -  Slave,  I  could  frit*  thine  ear. 

Away,  thou  dost  not  care  for  me  I  B.  Jon.  Alch.  ii.  3. 

Sometimes  bite  is  used  alone  in  a  similar  sense : 

Rare  rogue  in  buckram,  let  mc  bite  thee.  Goblins,  O.  Fl.  x.  147. 

To  Bite  the  Thumb  at  a  person.   This  was  an 
insult.    The  thumb  in  this  action  represented  a  Jig, 
and  the  whole  was  equivalent  to  a  jig  for  you,  or  the 
Jico :  as  appears  by  the  following  passage : 

Behold  next  I  sec  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  me  the  fico, 
with  his  thambe  ii  his  month.  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie,  1.590. 

Hence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them  if 
they  bear  iu  i.  1. 

—  Dags  and  pistols ! 
To  bite  hu  thumb  at  we\ 

—  Wear  I  a  sword 
To  sec  men  bite  their  thumbs  f 

Randolph,  Muses'  L.  GUtss,  O.  PI.  ix.  «0. 
Tis  no  less  disrespectful  to  bite  the  nail  of  your  thumb,  by  way 
of  scorn  and  disdain,  and  drawing  your  nail  from  between  your 
teeth,  to  tell  them  you  value  not  this  what  they  can  do. 

Rules  of  Civility,  traml.  from  French  1078,  p.  44. 

Bitteb-sweet,  or  Sweetino.    An  apple  so  called, 
which  furnished  many  allusions  to  poets. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  ii.  4. 

Do  but  remember  these  cross  capers  then,  you  bitter  meet  oue. 
W.  Till  then  adieu  you  bitter-street  one. 

Mate*  at  Mid*.  O.  PI.  vii.  373. 
What  in  displeasure  gone ! 
And  left  me  such  n  bitter-sweet  to  gnaw  upon »  Fair  Em.  1031. 

Black  Feathers.  Large  black  feathers  were  fashion- 
able in  men's  hats  about  1596. 

Out  he  doth  seriously  Uetliiuke  hiin  whether 

Of  'the  gul'd  peoplo  he  bee  more  estcem'd, 

For  his  long  cloake  or  for  his  great  blaeke  feather. 

Si'rJ.Datu,F.pigr.47. 
Besides,  this  Muse  of  mine,  and  the  blacke  feather. 

Crew  both  together  in  estimation, 
And  both,  growna  stale,  were  cast  away  together. 

Id.  Ep.  48.  Both  in  Cent.  Lit.  riii-  p.  190. 
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Blacks.  Mourning. 

—  But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dy'd  blacks.  W.  Tale,  i.  9. 

That  is,  "  false  as  old  cloths  of  other  colours  dy'd 
black." 

— Blacks  are  often  such  dissembling  mourners 
There  is  no  credit  giveu  to't,  it  lias  loot 
All  reputation  by  false  sons  and  widows, 

I  would  not  hear  of  blacks.  Massing.  Old  Lam. 

I'll  pay  him,  when  he  dies,  in  so  munv  blacks. 

Mad  World,  O.  PI.  T.333. 
Sho'd  I  not  put  on  blacks,  when  each  one  here 
Comes  with  his  cypresse,  ai.d  devotes  a  tenre. 

Herrick  on  the  death  of  H.  haves,  TForAf,  p.  341. 
He  who  wears  blacks,  and  moumes  uot  for  tbe  dead 
Do's  but  deride  the  party  buried.  Id.  p.  379. 

Wee'll  like  some  gallants 
That  bury  thrifty  fathers,  think't  no  siune, 
To  wcare  blacks  without,  but  olber  thoughts  within. 

Heyv.  Engl.  Tear,  last  lines. 

Black-friars,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  cele- 
brated for  three  things;  the  theatre,  a  number  of 
puritans,  and  the  sale  of  feathers;  the  two  latter 
professions  being  often  united  in  the  same  persons. 

This  ulay  hath  beaten  all  young  gallants  out  of  the  feathers. 
Blaek-Jriars  hath  almost  spoil  d  Black-friars  for  feathers. 

Indue,  to  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  ir.  11. 
That  is,  the  satire  of  the  theatre  in  Bl.  Fr.  has  almost 
spoiled  the  trade  of  the  feather  sellers  there. 

Or  a  feather-maker  in  the  Friers,  that  are  of  the  faction  of 
faith.  B.  Jon.  Barth.  Fair,  v.  5. 
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A  whoreson  upstart,  apocry  phal  captain 
Whom  not  a  Puritan  in  Black- Friers  will 
So  much  as  for  a  feather.  B.  Jon.  Alchym.  i.  1 . 

Bird  the  feather-man,  and  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  in 
Randolph's  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  are  said  to  be  two 
of  the  sanctify'd  fraternity  of  Black-Fruars.  O.  PL 
ix.  172- 

The  theatre  of  lilack-Friars  was,  in  Charles  I.'s 
time  at  least,  considered  as  being  of  a  higher  order 
and  more  respectability  than  any  of  those  on  the 
Bank-side.  Thus  Shirley,  in  a  prologue  addressed 
professedly  to  those  of  the  latter  class,  tries  to 
the  auditors  in  the  pit  behave  as  if  they  wt 
Black-Friars ;  that  is,  decently  and  well. 

You  squirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 

Hereafter  fit  your  paints  with  a  play : 

Rut  you  that  can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit 

As  you  were  now  in  the  Black- Fryers  pit; 

And  will  not  deaf  us  with  leud  noise  arid  tongues. 

Because  »e  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs, 

Will  pardon.  Shirley's  Sir  New  Playes,  publ.  16A3. 

The  BLACK-Gt'Ann.  Originally  a  jocular  name  given 
to  the  lowest  menials  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coals,  and  wood,  turnspits,  and  labourers  in  the 
scullery,  who  all  followed  the  court  in  its  progresses, 
and  thus  became  observed.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
this  common  term. 

So  the  black-guard  are  pleased  with  any  lease  of  life,  especially 
those  of  the  boiliitg-houae.  B.  Jon*.  Masq.  of  Merc.  Find. 

Turnspits  were  particularly  so  called : 
I  am  degraded  fiom  a  cook,  and  1  fear  the  devil  himself  will 
entertain  me  but  for  oue  of  his  black-guard ;  and  he  shall  be  sure 
to  hare  his  roast  burnt.  ilicroc.  O.  PI.  ix.  103. 

Burton  speaks  of  the  black  guard,  as  attached  to 
a  court,  in  describing  the  orders  of  devils : 

Though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  ranke, 
as  the  black e  guard,  in  a  prince's  court.     Anatomy  of  Mel  p.  49. 

See  also  Decker,  as  quoted  by  Gilford,  in  his 
J3.  Jonson,  vol.  vii.  p.  250. 
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It  i«  n  fsiith 

That  we  will  (lie  in,  since  from  the  block  guard 
To  l  lie  grim  Sir  in  office,  there  are  tew 

Hold  other  tenets.  B.  4  Ft.  Eld.  Bro.  v.  1. 

Black  Monday,  Easter  Monday.  So  called  from 
the  severity  of  that  day,  Apr.  14,  1360,  which  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  of  Edward  lll.'s  soldiers,  then  be- 
fore Paris,  many  died  with  the  cold.    Stowe,  p.  264. 

Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  noso  fell  n  bleeding  on 
Black- Monday  hut.  Mer.  I'enice,  ti.  5. 

The  Black  Ox  has  trod  on  ins  toot.  A  prover- 
bial phrase,  meaning  either  to  be  worn  with  age  or 
rare.  Bailey  explains  it  of  the  latter.  But  the  fol- 
lowing alludes  to  age. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  when  Juno  was  a  young  wife,  now 
Crowes  foote  is  on  her  eye,  and  the  blatk  air  hath  trod  on  her foot. 

I.yly,  Sappho  Sr  Ph.  iv.  1. 

Alas  1  the  neatest  foot  thnt  ever  came 
in  the  most  supercilious  royall  *hoe, 
By  the  black  ose  is  often  trodden  lame. 

G.  Tooke  Anntt  dkata.  p.  108. 
The  blatk  arc  had  not  trod  on  his  or  her  foote. 

Heytv.  on  Totenhtim. 

Blacks  aunt,  corrupted  from  black  sum  tut,  used  to 
signify  any  confused  or  hideous  noise.  See  Sanctls, 

BLACK. 

The  language  that  they  speoke 
Is  the  pure  barbarous  btacktaunt  of  the  Geate. 

Marston,  Sat.  ii.  7.  p.  205. 

Though  Geate  makes  no  rhyme,  I  presume  that 
licentious  and  bad  writer  must  have  written  it  so. 
He  seems  to  mean  the  Getaj;  if  his  meaning  be 
worth  guessing.  He  professedly  scorns  correct 
rhyming. 

Black's  your  Eye.  A  vulgar  phrase,  not  yet  quite 
obsolete :  they  shall  not  say  Mack  is  your  eye,  that 
is,  they  shall  not  find  any  accusation  against  you. 
It  is  now  jocularly  metamorphosed  into  "  black  is 
the  white  of  your  or  my  ei/e,"  and  in  this  form  Foote  *s 
Mrs.  Cole  uses  it  in  the  Minor. 

1  can  say  blatk't  your  eye,  though  it  be  grey ; 
1  have  conuiv'd  at  this  your  friend,  and  von. 

B.tf  Ft.  Lore's  Cure,  iii.  1. 

He  is  the  very  justice  o'  peace  of  the  play,  and  can  commit 
whom  he  will,  and  what  he  will,  error,  absurdity,  as  the  toy  takes 
him,  and  no  man  say  black  it  hit  eye,  but  Inugh  at  him. 

it.  Jons.  Staple  of  Newt,  lit  intermean. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  rail  at  "em,  or  kick  some  of  their  loose 
flesh  'out,  they  aha'  not  sny  black't  your  eye,  nor  with  nil  their 
lynn's  eyes  discover  you.  Bird  in  Cage,  O.  I'l.  viii.  233. 

And  then  no  man  say  blacke  it  their  eye,  but  all  is  well,  and 
they  as  good  christians,  as  those  that  suffer  them  unpunished. 

Stubbi't  Anatomic  of  Abate*,  p.  65. 

See  Karle,  p.  278. 

The  vulgar  do  not  hastily  change  their  forms  of 
speech.  It  is  introduced  in  tbe  Spectator,  No.  79, 
near  the  end. 

Blake,  a3j.    Bare,  naked. 

See  how  abuse  breeds  blake  and  bitter  bale. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  207. 

Blame.    Apparently,  for  blameable ;  blame-worthy. 
In  faith,  my  Lord,  you  are  too  wilful  blame.      I  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 
This  has  been  thought  corrupt,  but  the  following 
passage  shows  that  too  blame  in  this  sense  was  a 
current  expression : 
Blush,  and  confess  that  you  be  too  too  blame.    Harr.  Ep.  i.  84. 
Perhaps  Potent  us  wanted  to  be  blame . 

SallonttalC*  Magd.  1630. 
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I  find  too  blame  twice  in  one  page  in  an  old  play 
by  Thomas  Hey  wood : 

—  Y'are  too  blame, 
And,  Besse,  you  make  me  angry. 

Again, 

Ttie  ftirle  was  much  too  blame.  Engt.  Traveller,  Sign.  G. 

1  were  too  blame  if  I  should  not  tell  thee  anie  thing. 

Meneckmus,  O.  PI.  i.  152. 
So  that  the  modem  phrase  of  being  to  blame,  is  in 
fact  a  corruption ;  unless,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
other  form  was  founded  on  a  mistake.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  first  unskilful  attempts  to  regulate  our 
language,  was  the  wrong  derivation  of  many  words 
ana  phrases,  and  of  course  the  conuption  of  them. 
"  Too  blame"  is  in  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

Sigh  then  to  Cupid,  tell  him  he's  too  blame, 

Not  raising  in  my  love  a  mutuall  flame. 

Holiday'*  Teeknegamia,  F.  S.  b. 

Blanchbr  or  Blenchbr.  Apparently  a  sporting 
term ;  whether  for  a  person  stationed  to  turn  the 
game  one  way  or  another,  or  for  a  dog,  having  the 
same  orfice,  does  not  appear  from  the  examples  that 
follow,  and  the  dictionaries  are  all  silent. 

The  following  passage  evidently  alludes  to  it,  and 
makes  the  blenchers  attendants  on  the  sport. 
Which  makes  him  overshoot  all 
His  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  those 
That  staitd  hut  by  as  blenehert.       B.  Ar  Fl.  Love'*  Pilgr.  ii.  1. 
Tliis  Spanish  Inquisition  is  a  trnnpe  so  slvelie  set, 
As  into  it  wise,  godlv,  rich  by  blunders  base  are  fet. 

H'ars.  Alb.  En.  B.  ix.  ch.  51. 
And  so  manic  dayes  were  spent,  and  manic  waies  used,  while 
Zclmunc  was  like  one  thnt  stood  in  a  tree,  waiting  a  good  occasion 
to  shoot,  and  Gyttecia  u  blancher,  which  kept  the  dearest  dee  re 
from  her.  Pernor.  Arc.  p.  6*. 

And  to  even  now  haih  he  divers  blancher*  belonging  to  the 
market,  to  Ut  and  stop  tbe  light  of  the  gospel. 

Latimer,  Serm.  fol.  23.  b. 
The  latter  example,  connecting  blunchers  with  a 
market,  rather  puzzles  the  cause.    It  is  used  twice 
or  more  in  fol.  24,  and  still  in  the  sense  of  stopping. 
Also  to  blanch,  with  reference  to  the  blanchers. 

Blank.  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  a  butt,  at 
which  the  arrow  was  aimed ;  here  used  metaphori- 
cally : 

See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 

Tbe  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  Lear,  i.  4. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  the  mark  at  which 
a  cannon  is  aimed,  or  rather  the  direct  range ;  as  we 
now  say  to  shoot  point-blank. 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  speech.  OtheL  iii.  4. 

He  has  employed  it  also  in  other  kindred  senses, 
as  aim,  &c.    See  Johnson's  Diet. 

Blanks.  A  mode  of  extortion,  by  which  blank  paper* 
were  given  to  the  agents  of  the  crown,  which  they 
were  to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  authorize  the  de- 
mands they  chose  to  make.  No  wonder  they  were 
thought  oppressive. 
And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd 

As  blanks,  benevolence,  and  I  wot  not  what.       Rich.  II.  ii.  1. 

Further  explained  by  a  passage  respecting  the 
same  king,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates : 
Which  to  inniutniiic  my  people  were  sore  pol'd 

With  fines,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  of  prest, 
Blank  charters,  oaths,  and  shifts  not  known  of  old, 
For  which  the  commons  did  me  sore  detest. 

Leg.  of  Rick.  II.  p.  294. 
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Also,  a  kind  of  base  silver  money,  first  coined  by 
Henry  V.  in  his  French  ware,  and  worth  about  eight- 
pence.    Kersey.    Mr.  Gifford  says,  about  a  French 
livre.    B.  Jon.  vol.  v.  p.  8 1 . 
Have  you  any  money  ?  be  answered  not  a  blanck. 

Guy  ton' t  Fest.  N.  p.  9. 
In  an  old  account  of  the  monies  of  Europe,  a 
blank  appears  to  be  also  a  French  coin.    It  is  stated 
thus: 

The  Miute  of  Pari*  in  Frounce. 
5  Tomes  is  a  blanche. 
3  Hlanckes  is  a  shilling. 
90  Shilling  is  a  poundc. 
S4  Blanc  kes  is  a  francke,  Sec. 

The  Post  of  the  World,  157C.  13mo.  p.  86. 

Blanks  are  also  used  for  blank  verses  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Sir,  you've  in  such  neat  poetry  gather'd  a  kiss, 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number 
Soch  pretty  begging  blank*,  I  should  commend 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you  too. 

B.$  Ft.  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

Bun  k  et.  Shakespeare  had  been  censured  by  moderns, 
and  justly,  according  to  our  present  notions,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  low  word  blanket,  in  the  following 
fine  passage : 

 Come,  thick  night, 

And  poll  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  ot  hell; 

That  uiy  keen  knife  st-e  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 

N.»r  heav'n  peep  thro"  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  cry  h.ild,  hold.  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Bnt  Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  (art.  Davenant) 
very  properly  reminds  us  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
it  was  a  good  and  local  image  in  the  theatre;  a 
blanket  being  then  used  instead  of  a  curtain.  We 
might  add,  perhaps,  for  scenes  also,  as  it  is  recorded, 
on  the  same  authority,  that  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  first 
introduced  painted  scenery. 

Blast,  r.    Shakespeare  has  used  the  word  in  the  un- 
usual acceptation  of  to  suffer  a  blast. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud, 

Losing  bis  verdure  even  in  the  prime,  &c.  Tiro  Gent.  i.  1. 

To  Blaze.    Contracted  from  to  blazon.    See  Todd. 

Biee.    Colour;  complexion.  Saxon. 

This  word,  which  is  rather  common  in  the  old 
ballads,  was  almost  entirely  obsolete  in  the  reign  of 
Eliz.  but  occurs  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  printed 
1599. 

And  Robin,  Marian  she  will  go  with  thee — 

To  see  fair  Bettris  how  bright  she  is  of  Wee.  O.  PI.  iii.  4«. 

Also,  p.  52 : 

I  have  a  lovely  leniman 
As  bright  of  blee  as  is  the  silver  moon. 

It  generally  occurs  thus  joined  with  bright. 

Bleeding  Houses  on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  One 
of  the  odd  superstitions  of  papal  times,  of  which 
Latimer  justly  says, 

Beit  I  miim-ll  much,  how  it  came  to  passe,  that  upon  this  day 
w«  were  wont  to  let  our  horses  blood:  it  is  like  as  though  6V. 
Sum  had  some  great  government  over  I  he  hortet,  which  thing 
uo  doubt  is  a  vaine  invention  of  roan.  Sermon,  fol.  875. 

Blench,  c.   To  start,  or  fly  off ;  to  flinch. 

Keep  your  instruction 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.  Meat.for  M.  iv.  5. 

—  Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench  f  W.  Tale,  i.  S. 
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What  is'i  you  blench  at  t  what  would  you  ask  ? 

Speak  frtely.  B.  if  Fl.  Loya/  Subj.  ii.  1. 

Your  sister,  Sir,  d'ye  blench  at  thnt  ?  aye  cavil  r 

Ii.  if  Fl.  Wildg,  Chase,  ii.  i. 
Milton  has  used  unblench'd  for  not  confounded. 
Conw,  430. 

Blench,  s.    From  the  verb,  a  start,  or  deviation. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essny*  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love.  Shak.Sonn.  110. 

Blend,  r.    To  pollute  or  confound,  from  the  original 
sense  of  to  mix ;  things  being  polluted  and  confused 
by  improper  mixture. 
And  all  these  storm*  tint  now  his  beauty  blend 
Shall  turn  to  calms,  and  timely  clear  away.    Spenier,  Sonn.61. 

Blent.    Participle  of  blend. 

The  while  thy  kingdom  from  thy  licsid  is  rent, 
And  thv  throne  royal  with  dishonour  blent. 

Moth.  Hubbard's  Tale,  13J9. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  blinded ;  the  confusion  or 
hurt  of  the  eye  being  blindness. 

Whvlest  reason,  blent  through  passion,  nought  descrvM. 

Sp.  F.  Q.ir  iv.7. 

The  eye  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent.  Spent. 
What  makes  thee  deaf?  what  hath  thine  eye  sight  blent  f 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xii.  80. 

Bless,  t\  To  wave  or  brandish.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
this  sense  derived  from  the  action  sometimes  used  in 
benediction. 

And  burning  blades  about  their  hendes  (loo  blene- 

Sf>.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  6. 

His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  btrtt 

And  smote  oft"  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee.  Spenier. 

Round  his  arm'd  head  his  trenchant  blade  hi-  blest. 

Fttiif.  Tasso,  ix.  67. 

A  man  hanged  is  quaintly  said  to  bless  the  tcorld 
with  /-is  heels,  from  their  waving  in  the  air  when  he 
is  suspended. 

And  the  nest  daye,  the  three  theves  were  convcied  forth,  to 
bksse  the  vorlde  with  their  heeles. 

Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  Sign.  It.  8. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  following  passage :  "  In  drawing  (their  bow) 
some  fet  such  a  compasse,  as  though  they  would 
turn  about  and  blesse  all  the  field."  Ascham's 
Toxophilus,  p.  196,  new  edit,  where  the  editor  has  a 
remark  to  the  same  effect. 

To  bless  seems  to  be  used  for  to  secure,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 
And  glauncing  downe  his  shield,  from  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

Spen.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  18. 

Blin,i'.   To  cease,  or  stop. 

How  so  her  funsics  stop  — 

Her  tears  did  never  blm.     Romeus  and  Jul.  Supp.  to  Sh.  i.  887- 

Well  noble  minds  in  perils  best  appears 
And  boldest  hearts  in  bale  will  never  blinne. 

Gascoi&ne's  Works,  4to.  D.  fl. 

That  I  gun  cry,  ere  1  Win, 
Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

R.  Green,  in  Beloe's  Anecd.  vi.  p.  10. 

Blind-worm.  Called  also  a  slow-worm.  A  little 
snake  with  very  small  eyes,  falsely  supposed  to  be 
venomous.  It  is  the  auguis  fragilis  of  Linnazus;  and 
much  dreaded  still  by  the  common  people,  though 
perfectly  harmless. 

Newts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong!  Mids.  ii.  3. 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting.  Macb.  iv.  1. 

The  sroall-ey'd  slow-worm  held  of  many  6/inrf. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1538. 
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Blinkinsops.  A  celebrated  fencer,  mentioned  in 
B.  Jonson's  New  Inn,  Act  ii.  sc.  2.  His  memory 
rests  at  present  on  that  passage  only. 

Bust,  for  Blest.  This  is  one  of  the  liberties  thought 
allowable  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme. 

—  And  how  the  ground  he  kin 
Wherein  it  written  was,  mod  how  himself  he  blitt. 

Spenser,  IV.  rii.  46. 

That  he  had  fled,  long  time  lie  never  wist ; 
But  when  far  run  he  had  discover'*!  it, 

Himself  for  wonder  with  his  hand  he  blut.  Fairf.  Tutso,  xiii.  29. 
It  is  used  in  the  sense  exemplified  above  in  Bless, 
in  the  following  passage : 
And  with  his  club  him  all  »h,,ut  so  blot 
That  he  which  way  to  turn  him  scarcely  wist. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  13. 

See  Bless. 

Blive,  adj.    Quick;  ready.    A  contraction  of  bilive. 
The  word  was  beirinningto  be  disused,  in  the  time  of 
Carturight  and  Brown,  who  both  give  it  to  anti- 
quated speakerG. 
This  buss  is  n  blive  gucnlcn.  Antiq.  O.  PI,  x.  309. 

Into  the  ship  he  entreth,  and  as  blive 
As  wind  and  wether  good  hope  to  be. 

Brown,  Shep.  Pipe.  Eel.  1. 

Blive,  adv.  Quickly. 

The  people  cried  with  sundry  greeing  shout* 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'1  temple  blivt. 

Surrey's  Alts.  B.  ii.  293. 

See  Bilive. 

To  Bloat,  or  Blote.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Latterly 
most  applied  to  herrings.  Blocan,  Saxon,  meant  to 
sacrifice  or  slaughter,  whence  November  was,  at  one 
period,  called  Blot  monath,  or  slaughtering  month ; 
because  the  animals  were  then  slaughtered,  which 
were  to  be  salted  and  dried  for  winter  provision. 
But,  as  these  meats  were  chiefly  dried  in  the  smoke, 
when  the  Saxon  word  was  forgotten,  to  bhte  was 
supposed  to  denote  that  operation:  and  thus  the 
change  of  meaning  evidently  crept  in. 

And  dry  them  up  like  herrings  with  this  srooak : 

For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  large  and  full, 

But  shrink  in  bloating,  and  together  pull. 

Sylvester's  Tobacco  batt.  p.  101. 

I  have  four  dozen  of  fine  firebrands  in  my  belly,  I  have  more 
smoke  in  ray  mouth  than  would  blote  a  hundred  herrings. 

B.  If  Fl.  hi.  Princ.  ii. 

Three  pails  of  sprats,  carried  from  mart  to  mart, 

Are  ns  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travel'd, 

A  bunch  of  bloated  fouls  I  Id.  Q.  of  Cor.  ii.  4. 

To  bloat,  now  means  to  8wcll  up,  and  cornea  pro- 
bably from  blow  (Johnson);  and  to  this  we  must 
perhaps  refer  the  "  bloat  king"  in  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  It 
is  singular  enough  that  two  opposite  senses  should 
thus  have  belonged  to  one  word.  Smoke-dried,  and 
therefore  shrunk ;  or  puffed  and  swelled. 

Bloat-hf.hking.  A  herring  bo  dried.  Skinner  and 
Mirtshew  puzzle  about  the  etymology ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  it  arose  as  above  mentioned. 

Lay  you  an  old  courtier  on  ike  coals,  like  a  sausage  or  a  bioat- 
kerring.  B.  Jon,  Man},  of  Mer.  v.  439. 

Why  you  stink  like  so  many  blont-kerrings,  newly  taken  out 
of  the  chimney  t  Id.  Mot.  of  Augurs,  vi.  IS  1 . 

Mnko  a  meal  of  o  bloat-herring,  water  it  with  four  shillings 
heer,  and  then  swear  wo  have  dined  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor. 

Match  mtMidn.  O.  PI.  vu.  343. 

A  Block,  n.  s.   The  wooden  mould  on  which  the 
crown  of  a  hat  is  formed. 
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Mine  is  as  tall  a  felt  as  any  this  day  in  Millan,  and  therefore  I 
love  k,  for  the  (foe*  was  cleft  oat  for  my  head,  and  fits  roe  to  n 
hair.  Honest  H  A.  Part  9d.  O.  PI.  iii.  390. 

Hats  alter  as  fast  as  the  turner  can  tame  his  btocke. 

Euph.  Engl.  0. 4. 

Hence  it  was  also  used  to  signify  the  form  or 
fashion  of  a  hat : 

A  grave  gentleman  of  Naples,  who  having  bought  a  hat  of  the 
newest  fashion  and  best  btocke  in  all  Italic,  8cc. 

E*ph.  Engl.  O.  3.  b. 

Is  this  same  hat 
O'  the  block  passant  ?  B.  Joins.  Staple  of  Newt,  u  ». 

That  is,  "  of  the  current  fashion." 

You  shall  alter  it  to  what  form  you  please,  it  will  take  any  Wor*. 

Id.  Cyntk.  Rev.  i.  4. 

Also  for  the  hat  itself: 
Tho*  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with  a  Spanish  block. 

Beattm.  and  Ft.  Martial  Maid. 
A  pretty  block  Sextinus  names  his  hat. 
So  much  die  filter  for  his  head  bv  that. 

'  WU's  Recreations,  Epigr.  456. 

A  flat  crowned  block  was  fashionable  about  1696, 
when  Sir  J.  Davis's  Epigrams  were  printed. 

And  still  the  newest  fashion  he  doth  get, 
And  with  the  time  doth  change  from  that  to  this. 
He  weares  a  hat  now  of  the  fiat-croane  blocke 
The  treble  runes,  long  cluake,  and  doublet  French. 

Ep.  22.  in  Cens.  liter,  viii.  184. 

Hence  that  excellent  interpretation  of  a  speech  of 
Lear,  which  had  puzzled  the  earlier  commentators : 

This  a  good  block  f — 
It  were  a  delicate  stratngem,  to  shoe 

A  troop  of  horse  with  felt.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  cited,  as  affording  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  judicious  illustration.  "  Upon  the  king's 
saying  /  Kill  preach  to  thee,  the  poet  seems  to  have 
meant  him  to  pull  off  his  hat,  and  keep  turning  it 
and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  preachers 
of  those  times,  (whom  I  have  seen  represented  so  in 
ancient  prints)  till  the  idea  of  felt,  which  the  good 
hat  or  block  was  made  of,  raises  the  stratagem  in  his 
brain  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  substance  as 
soft  as  that  which  he  held  and  moulded  between  his 
hands."— It  should  be  rather,  "the  very  same." 

Bloncket,  adj.  Gray.  Used  by  Spenser  as  an  epithet 
for  liveries  or  coats,  and  explained  in  the  original 
notes  "  gray  coats."  I  believe  it  meant  at  first 
whitish,  for  I  find  in  Cotes'  Dictionary  "  a  blanquct 
pear,  Fyrum  subalbidum."  If  so,  it  is  from  the 
French  blanc.  Kersey  also  has  blanker!,  white  gar- 
ments. 

Our  bloncket  liveries  bene  all  to  sadde 

For  thilk  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladdc 

With  pleasnunce.  Shop.  Kat.  May,  r.  5. 

I  have  not  met  with  the  word  elsewhere. 
Blood.   Was  sometimes  used  for  disposition,  thus : 

Strange  unusual  blood, 
When  man's  worst  sin  is  he  does  too  much  good.    Tin.  A.  iv.  8. 

Also  in  the  very  difficult  passage-  of  the  opening 
of  Cymbcline,  of  which  perhaps  this  is  the  most  in- 
telligible reading: 

You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns :  oar  bloods 

No  mure  obey  the  heat  ens,  they  are  courtiers, 

Still  sec  m  as  'does  the  kind's.  Cym.  i.  1. 

i.  e.  our  dispositions  no  longer  obey  the  influences  of 
heaven ;  they  are  courtiers,  and  still  seem  to  resemble 
the  disposition  the  king  is  in. 
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Blood-bolter'd.  Stained  with  blood;  from  a  bolter 
or  sieve,  whose  blood  issues  out  at  many  wounds,  as 
Hour  passes  through  the  holes  of  a  sieve.  Warburton. 
Or  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  if  with  meal  from  a 
boulter,  as  Johnson  explains  it. 
For  the  blaod-boulter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me.      Macb.  iv.  1. 

Blown.    Swelled  or  tumid ;  inflated. 

No  blown  ambition  (loth  our  arms  incite.  Lear,  iv.  4. 

How  now  blown  Jack,  how  uow  quiJt !  1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

Proud,  insolent : 

1  come  with  no  blown  spirit  to  abuse  you.  B.  <$•  Fl.  Mad  Lover. 
Blow-point.    A  childish  game:  consisting  perhaps 
of  blowing  small  pins  or  points  against  each  other. 
Probably  not  unlike  push-pin. 

How  he  played  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  he  was  in  his 
tide  coats;  and  how  he  went  to  look  birds-nests  with  Athous. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  167. 
We  pages  play  nt  blow-point  for  a  piece  of  a  parsonage. 

Return  from  Parnatsus,  iii.  1. 

Also  Dome's  Poetns,  1719.  p.  1 19. 

Dust  point  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  game. 

See  Dust-point. 

Bloxford.  Apparently  a  jocular  and  satirical  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  Oxford,  quasi  Block's-ford, 
or  the  ford  of  Blockheads.  This  is  intimated  in  the 
following  lines  of  Bp.  Corbet : 

W  hat  wa»  the  jest  d'ye  ask  r  I  dare  repeat  it, 

And  put  it  home  before  you  shall  entreat  it ; 

He  cali'd  me  Hlaxford-uian,  confess  I  must 

T»a»  bitter;  and  it  grieved  me  in  a  thrust, 

That  most  ungrateful  word  Max  ford  to  hear, 

From  him  whose  breath  yet  stunk  of  Oxford  beer. 

Poems,  p.  67,  to  Lord  Mordant. 
In  Healy's  "  Discottty  of  a  New  World,"  imitated 
from  Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  Block  ford  is  made 
the  capital  of  the  region  FooUana. 

Entering  Fooliaua,  came  without  resistance  unto  Mocksford, 
otherwise  called  Duns-ton,  the  chiefe  citte  of  the  land.    P.  13?. 

The  intended  allusion  seems  to  be  strengthened, 
by  a  particular  notice  of  the  number  of  spires  and 
bells  contained  in  it.    Ib.  p.  179. 

Bli'e  wbb  a  colour  appropriated  to  the  dresses  of  par- 
ticular persons  in  low  life. 

1.  It  was  the  usual  habit  of  servants. 

You  proud  varlets,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  blue, 
when  your  master  is  one  of  your  fellow*. 

Honett  Whore,  O.  PI.  iii.  389. 

The  other  act  their  part*  in  blew  coates,  as  (if)  they  were  their 
serving  men.  Decker's  Belman,  Sign.  E.  3. 

Hence  blue-bottle  is  sometimes  a  term  of  reproach 
for  a  servant.  O.  PI.  v.  6.  And  a  terviitg-man  in 
B.  Jonson  says,  "  Ever  since  I  was  of  the  blue  order." 
Case  a  Iter' d,  i.  2. 

About  16*08,  when  Middleton's  Comedy  of  A  Trick 
to  catch  the  Old  One  was  produced,  the  blue  coats 
of  servants  appear  to  have  been  changed  for  clokes, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  gentry  also  at  that  time. 
Thus,  in  that  comedy : 

1  here's  more  true  honesty  in  such  a  country  serving  man,  than 
io  a  hundred  of  our  cloak  companions.  I  muy  w  ell  call  'em  com- 
panions, for  since  Mae  roars  have  been  turned  into  cloaks,  one  can 
scarce  know  the  man  from  tho  master. 

Act  ii.  Anc.  Drama,  V.  p.  151. 

B.  Jonson  introduces  New-Yearts-Gift, 
In  a  blew  eoat,  serving- roan  like,  with  an  orange,  tec. 

Mask  of  Christmas. 

2.  Also  of  beadles :  whence  they  also  came  in  for  the 
appellation  of  blue-bottle : 
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I  will  have  yon  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  yoo  bine-bottle 
rogu«!  S  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

And  to  be  free  from  the  interruption  of  blue  beadles,  and  other 
bawdy  ollicers.  Middleton's  Mich.  Term. 

The  whips  of  fnries  are  not  half  so  terrible  as  a  blue  coat. 

Microcosmus,  O.  PI.  is.  161. 
I  know  not  whether  it  means  servants,  or  officers 
of  justice,  in  the  following  passage ;  probably  the 
latter : 


j  a  velvet  justice  with  a  long 
Great  tram  of  6/eaxwats,  twelve  or  f 


Donne,  Sat.  i.  81. 

3.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  ignominy  for  a  harlot  in 
the  house  of  correction,  &c. 

Your  puritanical  Honett  Whore  sits  in  a  blue  gown. — Where  1 
—  do  you  know  the  brick  house  of  castignuon  ? 

Hon.  Whore,  0.  PI.  iii.  464. 
Lam.  Teare  not  my  clothes,  my  friends,  they  cost  more  than  you 
arc  awnre. 

Bedell.  Tosh,  soon  you  shall  have  a  blew  gown  ;  for  these  take 
you  no  care.  Promos  and  Cast.  iii.  6. 

Blurt.    An  interjection  of  contempt. 

Shall  I  ? — then  blurt  o"  your  service !  O.  PI.  iii.  314. 

Blirt!  a  rime;  blirt,  a  rime!  ilfd/coNsff n/|  O.  PI.  iv.  21. 

Blurt,  blurt!  there's  nothing  remains  to  put  thee  to  pain  now, 
captain.  Puri(an,  iv.  2.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  610. 

Blurt,  master  constable,  or  a  fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase :  it  is  the  title 
of  a  play  written  by  Thos.  Middleton,  and  published 
in  1602.  Hence  I  suppose  it  is  that  Ben  Jonson 
makes  one  of  his  characters  call  a  constable  "  old 
lilurt."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  2.  In  O.  PI.  v.  420.  we 
have  "  Blurt,  master  gunner ! " 

To  Blurt  at.    From  the  former.   To  hold  in  con- 
tempt. 

And  all  the  world  will  blurt  and  scorn  at  us.  Edit.  III.  iv.  6. 
But  cast  their  gates  on  Marina's  face, 

While  oars  was  blurted  at.   Pericles,  iv.  4.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  its. 
To  blurt  out,  still  remains  in  modern  usage,  and 
signifies  much  the  same  as  to  spurt  or  sputter  out 
hastily. 

Blisiiet.   (Apparently  peculiar  to  B.  Jonson.)  See 
i  odd.    One  who  blushes. 

To  Bod.   To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  cheating. 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 

Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobb'd  from  him.  Oth.  v.  1. 

Let  him  be  bob'd  that  bobs  will  have ; 
But  who  by  means  of  wisdom  hie 
Hath  sav'd  his  charge? — It  is  even  I. 

Pembr.  Art  ad.  Lib.  it.  p.  ?03. 
Disgrace  roe  on  the  open  stage,  and  bob  roe  oft"  with  ne'er  a 
penny.  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PI.  vi.  386. 

We  should  now  say,  in  familiar  language,  "fob 
me  off." 

Bob,  s.    A  taunt  or  scoff. 

Oft'  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

Fletch.  Purp.  Is.  vii.  25. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  altho'  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

I  have  drawn  blood  at  one's  brains  with  a  bitter  bob. 

Alet.  and  Campaspe,  O.  PI.  ii.  1 13. 
To  give  the  bob  was  a  phrase  equivalent  to  that  of 
giving  the  dor.    See  Dor. 
('.  I  guess  the  business.   8.  It  can  be  no  other 
But  to  give  me  the  bob,  that  being  a  matter 
Of  mam  importance.  Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iv.  5. 

Boca  a  no.   The  old  north  gate  of  Oxford,  taken  down 
in  1771.   Thete  is  a  good  view  of  it  in  the  first 
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number  of  Oxonia  Antupta  Restaurata.  Whether  it 
was  originally  so  named,  from  some  jocular  allusion 
to  the  Aristotelian  syllogism  in  Bocardo,  I  have  not 
discovered. 

It  was  used  as  a  prison ;  and  hence  the  name  was 
sometimes  made  a  general  term  for  a  prison. 

Wu  not  this  [Achab]  a  seditious  fellow  ? — Wm  he  not  worthy 
to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  little-ease  ?     Latimer,  Serm.  fol.  105.  C. 

Bocnrdo  was  the  last  prison  of  that  good  man 
himself,  before  his  shameful  murder ;  to  himself  a 
glorious  martyrdom.    Its  downfal  was  celebrated  by 
Oxford  wits,  both  in  Latin  and  English.    One  says, 
Nuni  jam 

Antiqui  mnri  venerabilis  umbra  bocardo 
Visitur  Oxonii  ?    Salve  baud  ignobilo  nomen  ! 

Dialogus  in  Theatr.  1773. 

The  other, 

Rare  tiding  for  tho  wretch  whose  ling'ring  score 
Remains  unpuid,  bocardo  is  no  more. 

Netctman's  Verse*,  177S,  by  Warton. 
Bocardo,  as  a  logical  term,  for  a  particular  kind  of 
syllogism,  occurs  in  Prior's  Alma,  Canto  3. 

Bockerel,  or  Bock  eh  et.  A  long-winged  hawk. 
Diet.  The  family  name  of  Bocket  is  perhaps  a 
contraction  of  Bockeret. 

Bode.    Obsolete  preterite  of  to  bide. 

Never,  O  wretch,  this  wombe  conceived  thee, 
Nor  never  bode  I  painfull  throwes  for  thee. 

Ferrex  and  Pontx,  O.  PI.  i.  141. 

Bodck,  v.     Probably  the  same  as  to  budge;  from 
bonder,  Fr. 
With  this  we  charged  again,  but,  out  alas! 
We  bodg'd  again.  3  Men.  VI.  i.  4. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  considers 
it  only  as  budge  misprinted ;  in  his  Dictionary,  as 
probably  corrupted  from  boggle.  Mr.  Malone, 
having  seen  bodgeru  for  bolchert/,  thinks  it  may  be 
for  to  botch :  but  the  sense  evidently  points  rather  to 
the  interpretation  here  given. 

Bodge,  subs.    Ben  Jonson  has  a  bodge  of  oats,  for 
some  measure  of  them. 
To  the  last  bodge  of  oats,  and  bottle  of  hay.        New  Inn,  i.  5. 

Bodki s.    A  small  dagger. 

When  he  himself  might  Ins  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Ham.  iii.  1. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  1614,  it 
is  said  that  Ca?sar  was  slain  with  bodkins. 

The  cheef  woorker  of  th  s  murder  was  Brutus  Cnssius  with 
260  of  the  senate  all  having  bodkin*  in  their  sleeves. 

Strp.  of' division,  prefixed  to  Gorboduc,  1590. 

If  it  is  quoted  rightly,  the  author  made  two  Romans 
into  one. 

Chaucer  says  the  same : 

With  bodkim  was  Casar  Julius 

Murdcrd  at  Home  of  Brutus  Crnssus.        Cens.  Uter.  u.  369. 

Bodkin,  Cloth  of.    A  species  of  rich  cloth.  A  cor- 
ruption of  Baud  kin,  which  see. 

Or  for  so  many  piece*  of  cloth  of  bodkin, 

Tiasuc,  gold,  silver,  &c.  .Mom.  CUy  Madam,  ii.  I. 

Cloth  of  bodkin  or  tissue  must  be  embroidered ; 

As  if  no  face  were  fair  that  were  not  powdered  and  painted. 

B.  Jont.  Due.  vol.  *ii.  p.  88. 

C.  Sir,  I  have  a  sute  to  you. 

Ant.  Is  it  embroidered  »atbn,  Sir,  or  scarlet  ? 

Yet  if  your  business  do  hold  weight  and  consequence 

1  may  deserve  to  wear  your  thankfulness 

In  tiwue,  or  cloth  of  bodkin.    Ermines  nrc  for  princes. 

Shirley,  Doubt f.  Heir,  Act  iii.  p.  31. 
See  Muses'  Looking  Gla&t,  O.  PI*,  ix.  197. 
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Bodracs.    Evidently  for  bordragt  or  bordragingt: 
border  incursions. 
No  wayling  there  nor  wretchedness  is  heard— 
No  nightly  bodragt,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spent.  Colin  CI.  v.S15. 

See  Bordraging. 

Boggler.  One  who  boggles;  but  in  the  following 
passage  a  vicious  woman,  one  who  starts  from  the 
right  path : 

You  have  been  a  boggier  ever.  Ant.  and  CI.  iii.  11. 

Johnson  in  his  Diet,  explains  it  a  doubter,  a 
timorous  man ;  but  it  is  evidently  addressed  not  to 
Thyreus  but  Cleopatra. 

Bohemian-Tartar.  Perhaps  a  gipsy;  or  a  mere 
wild  appellation,  designed  to  ridicule  the  appearance 
of  Simple  in  the  Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
The  French  call  gipsies  Bohemians,  and  the  Germans 
Tartars  and  Zigens,  so  that  the  term  might  be  thus 
compounded.  See  the  note  on  the  passage,  edit. 
1778. 

To  Bold.   For  to  bolden,  or  render  bold.  Embolden 
is  the  word  now  most  used. 
It  touches  us  as  Frauce  invades  our  land, 

Not  holds  the  king.  Z>or,  v.  1. 

Alas  that  I  had  not  one  to  bold  roe.  Hytke  Seorner. 

Bold  Beacchamp,  or  as  hold  as  Beauchamp. 
A  proverbial  expression,  supposed  by  Fuller  and  Ray 
to  be  derived  from  the  courage  of  Thomas,  first  E.  of 
Warwick,  of  that  name,  who  in  1346,  with  one  squire 
and  six  archers,  defeated  100  Normans.  See  Ray, 
p.  218.  There  were  however  more  of  the  name,  who 
contributed  to  its  celebrity.  There  was  an  old  play, 
entitled  The  three  bold  Beauchamps,  printed  about 
1610.  See  Biogr.  Dram.  ii.  p.  429.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  Induction  to  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
B.  and  Fl. 

They're  here  now,  and  anon  no  scouts  can  reach  'em, 
Being  cv'ry  mau  hors'd  like  a  bold  Beauchamp. 

Mad  World,  O.  PI.  v.  390. 

See  also  O.  PI.  x.  172. 

Drayton  derives  it  from  the  bravery  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  of  that  name,  in  general : 

—  So  hardy  great  and  strong 
That  ufter  of  that  name  it  to  an  adage  grew, 
If  any  man  himself  ndvent'rous  hapt  to  shew, 
liitld  Beauchamp  men  him  tenn'd,  if  none  so  bold  as  he. 

1'olyolb.  Song  xviii.  p.  1007. 

Boll,  v.  To  swell,  or  pod  for  seed.  Boll,  in  the 
dictionaries  explained  a  round  stalk,  is  evidently  only 
another  form  of  bole. 

And  the  flax,  and  the  barley  was  smitten  :  for  the  barley  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  Exodus,  ix.  31. 

In  the  Septuagint,  to  3e  JuVw  mpftar!Co*. 
Boln.    Swelled;  contracted  from  bollen,  which  is  the 
old  form  for  boiled. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  bark,  all  boln  and  red. 

Sh  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  p.  553. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone's  alteration  of  this 
word  to  blown,  which  signifies  the  same,  contrary  to 
all  the  editions,  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
Bolt.  A  sort  of  arrow.  Hence  bolt-upright.  Thus 
defined  by  R.  Holmes :  "  The  second  is  termed  a 
bolt :  it  is  au  arrow  with  a  round  or  half-round  bobb 
at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp  pointed  arrow  head 
proceeding  therefrom."  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  iii. 
ch.  17.  MS.  When  it  has  only  the  blunt  bob,  without 
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the  point,  it  was  a  bibdwbolt.  It  thus  differed  from 
a  shaft,  which  was  sharp  or  barbed.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "  To  make  a  bolt  or  a  shaft  of  a  tiling." 
Kay,  p.  179.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was 
"  peculiarly  used  for  the  cross-bow as  in  Ivanhoe, 
ii.  p.  20.  Holmes  describes  also  a  sort  of  both  having 
the  bob  or  button  hollow,  to  receive  a  stone  or  bullet, 
which  was  projected  thence  by  fastening  the  bolt  itself 
to  the  bow,  or  cross-bow.    Ibid.    Harl.  MS.  2033. 

T«re»  but  ■  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 

U  hirh  the  brain  make*  of  lumen.  Cymb.  iv.  8. 

1  bent  ray  bolt  against  the  booh 

Lisi'oing'if  any  thing:  did  ro»li.  Sp.  Siep.  Kal.  Mar.  70. 

We  have  it  also  in  the  proverb,  "  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon 
shot/'  See  also  Mid*.  \.  Dr.  ii.  2.  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  passage.  The  word  was  very  common. 

To  Bolt,  or  Boclt.  To  sift.  In  this  sense  not  ob- 
solete ;  but  used  formerly  in  metaphorical  senses,  in 
which  it  ts  not  now  current. 

Fi>r  refined  in  manners  find  disposition, 

Such  and  so  finely  botslted  didst  thou  Mem.         Hen.  V.  ii.  8. 

Often  applied  also  to  language  and  arguments: 

 Ho  »  iu  school'd 

lu  botslted  language :  men!  and  bran  together 

He  throws  without  distinction.  Co,  sol.  iii.  t. 

Saying,  be  now  had  boulttd  all  the  floure.  Spent.  F.Ci.ll.iv.84. 

That  is,  had  discovered  all  that  was  important.  So 
Miltou : 

1  hale  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.  Camus,  700. 

This  application  was  probably  made  more  current 
by  the  term  of  boll  tug  used  in  the  inns  of  court  for 
disputing.   See  Boltings. 

It  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  literal  sense.  Watt. 
Talt,  iv.  3. 

Bolting-hitch.   According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a  meal- 
bag  ;  according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  "  the  wooden  re- 
ceptacle into  which  the  meal  is  bolted the  latter 
interpretation  is  the  right. 
Tliat  bottsng-kutck  of  bcasdinaia.  1  lit*.  IK.  ii.  4. 


The  word  was  used  by  Milton : 

To  lift  rous  into  no  mass,  and  popish  into  uo  popish:  yet 
iur.  fine  sophistical  bouUittg-hutct,  inc. 


IUUU  nmiiinj-nnii,  ». 

Pro»e  W'orJb,  vol.  i.  8». 
Now,  take  all  my  cushions  down  and  thwack  them 
Soundly,  after  ray  feast  of  millers,  for  their  buUocls 
Have  left  a  peck  of  flour  in  them ;  beat  them  carefully 
Orcr  a  buttiHg-kutch,  there  will  be  enough 
For  •  piiij-pmldiMf;,  as  juur  (Unit  will  handle  it. 

Mayor  of  Quinb.  O.Pl.xi.JSs. 

I  u  use  is  here  described  : 
For  as  a  miller  m  his  botsUmg-hulcb 
Dnros  out  the  pure  meale  nearly  as  he  can, 
Awl  in  hi*  sifter  leaves  the  courser  bran. 

•Si,  ice.  Browne' i  Brit.  Past,  ii.  2.  p.  44. 

Boltings.  Meetings  for  disputation,  or  private  ar- 
guing of  cases,  in  the  inns  of  court.  Cowel  tells  us 
which  were  the  bolting  days : 

And  having  performed  the  esertaaea  of  their  ow  n  houses  called 
Holies,  Monies,  and  put  tint;  of  casts,  [So  L  suppose  w«  soon  Id 
read.    My  •  JiiLw  bat  Ballot  Mootet.  without  uny  conunn  be- 


.  proceed  to  be  adinitte< 
of  these  four  houses  or  imtcs  of  coort,  where  continuing  by 
s  (or  thereahoutes)  they  frequent  readings, 


r»l  tney  proceed  to  b 
of  these 
the  tpace  of  seven  yeares  (or 
meetiugi,  boltinget,  and  other  learned  esnrciae*. 

Slotet't  Survey  nf  Loud.  p.  59 

Bo  man.    Said   to  mean,  in  the  cant  language,  a 
gallant  fellow.     But  certainly,  in  the  passage  of 
Massinger  where  it  occurs,  no  such  cant  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  must  be  a  mere  misprint  for  Roman, 
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according  to  the  undoubted  correction  of  Mr.  Gifford. 
In  the  4to.  it  is  printed  with  a  capital  letter,  which 
would  strengthen  the  conjecture,  if  it  could  want 
strengthening. 

Dost  thou  cry  now 
like  a  maudlin  gamester  after  lost?  IU  suffer 
Like  a  Roman,  and  now,  hi  my  misery, 
In  scorn  of  all  tby  wealth,  to  thy  teeth  tell  thee 
Thou  wert  my  pandar.  City  Madam,  iv.  3. 

The  speech  has  rather  a  tragic  cast  than  any  thing 
of  burlesque.  Boman,  therefore,  must  be  BU]>ported, 
if  at  all,  by  some  other  passage. 

Bombahd.    A  sort  of  cannon. 

Which  with  our  bombard,  snot,  and  hasili&k, 

We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry.    Jew  of  Malta,  O.  Pi.  viii.  388. 

Also  a  very  large  drinking  vessel,  made  probably 
of  leather,  to  distribute  liquor  to  great  multitudes : 
named  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to  a  cannou : 

Yond'  sauie  black  cloud,  youd'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bom- 
bard that  would  shed  hi*  liquor.  Temp.  it.  8. 
That  iwuln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  stick. 

J  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

See  also  lien.  VIII.  v.  3. 
His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jack*, 
Or  bombards  tois'd  by  the  kuigs  guards. 

Skir  ley's  Martyred  Soldier. 
I  am  to  deliver  the  buttery  in  so  many  firkins  uiaurum  putabtle 
as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  liouge. 

B.  Jon*.  Masque  of  Mere.  Vittd. 

The  latter  passage,  among  others,  serves  to  shew 
that  it  was  not  a  barrel,  as  some  have  conjectured. 

Bombard-man.   One  who  carried  out  liquor. 

With  that  they  knock'd  Hypocrisie  on  the  pate,  and  made  room 
for  a  bombard-man,  that  brought  bouge  for  a  country  lady  or  two. 

Ii.  Jon.  Love  Restored,  a  Msiiijuc. 

Bombard  Phbase  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson  to  express 
the  ampullas  of  Horace : 

Their  bombard  />  Arose,  their  foot  and  half  foot  words. 

Art.  of  P.  vol  vii.  p.  175. 

Bombase,  occurs  sometimes  for  cotton: 

or  cotton:  the  seed  swageth  the  cou^h,  and  is  good 
aid  diseases  of  the  breast. 

Langkam's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  B5. 

Bombast.  Originally  cotton;  from  bombax,  low 
Latin,  or  bombace,  Italian,  or  baumbtut,  Germ,  all 
signifying  cotton. 

Sunt  ihi  pneterea-  arbusta  quxdum  ex  quibus  colligunt  bom- 
baeem,  <m<  :n  r'runciceuie  ii'limtm  seu  colon  appellant. 

JacdsVitriaco,  i.  84. 

See  Dm  Conge  in  Bombax. 

Bombyx  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
bombax.  Hence,  because  cotton  was  commonly  used 
to  stuff  out  quilting,  &c.  bombast  also  meant  the 
stuffing  of  clothes,  8tc. 

How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast.        J  Hen.  IF.  ii.  4. 
It  was  then  the  fashion  to  stuff  out  doublets ;  Stubbs, 
'  in  his  Aaatomie  of  Abuses,  speaks  of  their  being 
"  stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  sixe  pounde  of  bombaU 
at  least."    Hence  also  applied  to  tumid  and  inflated 
language,  in  which  metaphorical  sense  it  is  not 
obsolete. 
To  Bombast.   To  stuff  out. 

Is  this  sal  tin  doublet  to  be  bombatted  with  broken  meat? 

Honest  Wk.  O.  PI.  iii.  441. 
In  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  beat,  or,  as  is  popularly  said,  to  baste : 

I  will  so  codgell  and  bombaste  thee,  that  thou  shall  not  be  able 
to  stum  Ayacl?.  Sign.  K.  6. 
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In  the  following  passage  we  see  bow  it  became 
applied  to  writing : 
Give  me  those  lines  (whose  tooch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 
That  gliding  slow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 
In  which  things  natural  bo,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong, 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  ana  strong : 
Not  bimbasted  with  words,  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed, 
But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  S.  ni.  p.  1054. 

Bon a-roba.    An  Italian  phrase,  signifying  a  cour- 


We  knew  where  tbe  bona-robai  were,  and  bad  the  l«st  of  them 
all  at  commandment.  t  Hen.  IV.  iii.  «. 

Wenches,  bona-robas,  blessed  beauties,  without  colour  or  coun- 
terfeit. Mis.  of  Inf.  ill.  O.  PI.  v.  75. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  implying  a 
fine  tall  figure : 

I  would  neither  wi«Ji  that  my  miitress  nor  my  fortune  should 
be  a  bona-roba;  —  but  as  Lucretius  says,  Parvula,  pumilio, 
X«f*Tw  U,  tota  merum  sal.  '  Essay  on  Greatness. 

The  word  occurs  in  all  our  old  dramatists. 


Bona  Socias.     Good  companions;  not  commonly 


Tusb,  the  knaves  keepers  are  my  bona  socias  and  my  pensioners. 

Merry  Devil,  U.  PI.  v.  268. 

Drunken  Barnaby  has  it,  more  correctly,  Bon 
Socios.    Itin.  1. 

Bon  able.  Conjectured  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  be  put  for 
banable,  i.  e.  cursable ;  perhaps  for  bone-able,  strong 
in  the  bones ;  or  bon  and  able,  good  and  able. 
Diccon !  it  is  a 

The  Bone-ach. 


knave,  gammer,  'tis  a  bmtable  horson. 

Cam.  Gurt.  O.  Pl.ii.41. 
Lues  venerea. 


After  this  the  vengeance  on  tbe  whole  camp  I  or  rather  the 
bone-ache!  for  that,  mediiuks,  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
that  war  for  a  placket.  Tro.  If  Cr.  ii.  3. 

The  4to.  has  "  Neapolitan  bone-ache." 

Bone-lace.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  true  origin  of 
this  word,  from  the  bobbins  being  made  of  bone ;  but 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  lace-makers 
still  call  their  work  "  getting  their  bread  out  of  the 
bones."  This  information  1  had  from  a  friend  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Probably  the  bone  boblnm  were 
formerly  more  used  than  any  others.  The  word  is 
now  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

Bon-grace.  A  bonnet,  or  projecting  hat,  to  defend 
the  complexion.  Sometimes  a  mere  shade  for  the 
face,  Fr. 

As  you  may  perceive  by  his  butter'd  bon-gracc,  (hat  Aim  of  a 
demi-castor.  Cleveland,  1687,  p.  81. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  French  word  bonne-grace,  which 
he  explains  as  part  of  a  French  hood,  adds,  "  whence, 
belike,  our  botm-grace:"  as  if  the  word  was  not  the 
same,  except  in  pronunciation.  "  A  bon-grace,  um- 
brae ulum,  umbella."    E.  Coles. 

Bonny-clabber.  An  Irish  term  for  sour  buttermilk. 
Swift  uses  it.    See  Todd,  and  Ash. 

To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  bonny-clabber. 

H.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
From  a  preceding  line,  it  might  seem  that  it  was 
beer  and  buttermilk  together ; 

And  that  driven  down 
With  beer  and  buttermilk,  mingled  together.  Ibid. 

It  being  said  afterwards, 
The  healths  i 
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bonnv-clabborc 

Ford,  Perk.  Warb,  iii.  «. 


Boncs  Noches.    A  corruption  of  buenos  noches,  good 
night,  in  Spanish. 
You  that  fish  for  dace  and  roches, 
Carpes  or  tenches,  tonus  not  Act. 

Lluellin,  Men.  Mir.  p.  53.    Witt'  liter,  i.  13.  rtpr. 

Book.    Every  kind  of  composition  was  sometimes  so 
called.   Shakespeare  uses  it  for  articles  of  agreement: 

By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn.  1  Hesj.  IV.  iii.  1. 
And  again : 

By  this,  our  book  is  drawn,  we  will  but  seal, 
And  then  to  horse  immediately. 

Books.  To  be  in  a  person's  books;  to  be  in  favour 
with  them.  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  phrase, 
which  is  not  vet  obsolete,  many  conjectures  have 
been  made.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  deduced  from 
a  single  circumstance,  but  from  the  union  of  several ; 
thus, 

1.  Servants  and  retainers  were  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  attached.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  mode,  and  consequently  the 
real  origin  of  the  phrase  : 

Alio  the  mynstrelles  that  comcn  before  the  great  Chan  ben 
witholden  with  him,  as  of  his  household,  and  entered  in  his  bookes, 
as  for  his  own  men.  Sir  J.  MandevUt;  cited  by  Farmer. 

Hence  it  signified  to  be  in  favour : 

I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  Lvokt.  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

2.  Friends  entered  their  names  mutually  in  an 
album,  or  list  of  worthies,  which  each  kept.  This  also 
implies  favour : 

Wc  weyl  haunse  thee,  or  set  thy  name  into  oar  fellowship  book, 
with  cleppynge  of  handes.  AcoUstui;  cited  by  Steep. 

The  whyte  or  album  is  expressly  mentioned  directly 
after. 

It  was  certainly,  as  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  the 
usage  of  those  times  "  to  chronicle  the  small  beer  of 
every  occurrence  in  table  books." 

3.  Customers  were,  as  in  later  times,  in  the  books 
of  those  who  gave  them  credit  This,  we  may  pre- 
sume, did  not  always  end  in  favour. 

When  Petruchio'uses  it,  he  seems  to  allude  to  the 
books  of  arms  kept  by  heralds : 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms. 
Petr.  A  herald,  Katcl  —  O  put  me  in  thy  books. 
Kate.  What  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb ?  Toss.  Shr.  ii. 

Thus  there  were  various  ways  of  being  in  tlte  books 
of  different  persona.  But  I  do  not  find  any  instance 
in  which  it  refers  to  being  in  their  will,  which  is  the 
interpretation  some  would  give  it. 

Booker's  Prophecies.  These  were,  according  to 
William  Lilly,  "  excellent  verses  upon  the  twelve 
months,  framed  according  to  the  configurations  of 
each  month."  He  adds,  that  he  (Booker)  was 
"  blessed  with  success  according  to  his  predictions, 
which  procured  him  much  reputation  all  over  Eng- 
land." He  died  in  1667.  He  was  bred  a  haber- 
dasher, but  preferred  the  profession  of  an  astrologer, 
and  almanac-maker. 

I  pos'd  him  in  Booker's  prophecies,  'till  he  confessed  he  had  not 
master'd  his  almanac  yet.  Parson  s  Wedd.  O.  PI.  si.  391. 

Boord,  or  Bovjrde,  Fr.   A  jest.   See  Bourd. 
And  if  you  will,  then  leave  your  boordes. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poems,  4to.  Sign.  F.  3. 

To  Boord,  for  to  Board.  To  attack.  A  metapho- 
rical expression  from  boarding  a  ship;  to  accost; 
aborder,  Fr.  Sir  Toby  Belch  explains  it  by  placing 
it  among  other  synonyms  of  accost : 
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You  mistake,  knight;  iocmI  h,  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her, 
assa.l  her.  TWW.  JV.  i.  3. 

Whalley,  editor  of  Ben  Jonson,  would  change  the 
above  to  bourd,  with  the  usual  zeal  of  a  critic  for  a 
word  he  had  newly  discovered :  but  the  alteration  is 
not  warrantable ;  nor  is  it  more  so  in  the  passage  of 
Ben  Jonson  which  occasioned  the  note,  (CatiLi.  4.) 
nor  indeed  is  any  alteration  wanted,  since  to  boord 
often  means  to  accost  in  the  most  modest  way. 

Ere  long  with  like  again  he  boarded  me.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iv.  94. 

Philautus  taking  Camilla  by  the  hand,  and  at  time  served  began 
to  board  ber  on  this  manner.  Eupk.  Engl.  P.  4.  b. 

In  the  following  the  original  metaphor  is  pre- 
served : 

So  ladies  pretend  a  great  skirmish  at  the  first,  yet  are  boarded 
willingJie  at  the  last.  W.Q.I. 

See  Sir  J.  Harrington,  Ep.  iii.  40. 

See  also  boord  for  boarding  a  ship,  twice  in  one 
stanza.  Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  670.  In  the  follow- 
ing, to  boord  seems  to  mean  to  border,  or  form  a 
boundary: 

The  next  the  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Kosseponte  boord.    Sp.  F.  Q.  IV.  xi.  43. 

Boot.  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  profit  or  advantage, 
is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  indeed, 
though  now  confined  to  familiar  language,  is  not 
obsolete.  In  the  following  passage  it  is  singularly 
used: 


Then  list  to  me,  St.  Andrew  be  my  boot, 

But  I'll  rase  thy  castle  to  the  verv  ground, 

Unless  thou  open  I  lie  gate.        Pinner  of  Wake/.  O.  PL  iii.  19. 

That  is,  so  may  St.  Andrew  bless  or  benefit  me. 

Boots  were  universally  worn  by  fashionable  men;  and 
in  imitation  of  them  by  others,  in  the  reign  of  Eliz. 
and  James  the  First,  insomuch  that  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  pleasantly  related,  when  he 
went  home  into  Spain,  that  all  the  citizens  of  London 
were  booted,  and  ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go  out  of 
town.  Fabian  Philips  on  Purveyance,  p.  384. 
Such  a  speech  more,  turns  my  high  shots  strait  bools. 

Albumatar,  O.  PI.  X.  163. 

That  is,  will  change  me  from  a  clown  into  a  gentle- 
man, which  was  the  process  supposed  to  be  going 
on.  Spurs  also  were  long  worn,  on  foot  as  well  as 
on  horseback,  insomuch  that,  in  the  last  parliament 
of  Eire.,  the  Speaker  directed  the  Commons  to  come 
to  the  house  without  spurs. 

Boot-haler.    A  robber  or  freebooter.    From  boot 
profit,  or  booty,  and  to  hale  or  draw  away;  a  rascal. 

My  own  father  laid  these  London  boot-halert  the  catch-poles  in 
*<obuih  to  set  upon  me.  Roaring  Girt,  O.  PI.  vi.  103. 

Boot-haling.    Plundering,  or  going  on  any  knavish 


—  Well,  Don  John, 
If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch, 
Till  ye  claw  oate-ur  curl'd  pate,  thank  your  night- 
You  must  be  still  a  boot-hating.  B.  if  Ft. 


i.4. 

Bo r del,  or  Bordello.    A  brothel,  Fr. 

—  From  the  windmill  I 
From  the  bordello,  it  might  come  as  well. 

B.  Jont.  Every  Man  in  hit  R.  i.  2. 
See  Bailey's  Diet,  in  Voce. 

Also  crept  into  all  the  stewea,  all  the  brothell-houses,  and 
bnrdeUoe*  of  Italy.  •     Caryat,  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

Bob drag l s  c 


Ravaging  on  the  borders. 
bordragingt 

Spent.  F.Q.II. x.  63. 


Yet  oft  anooy'd  with  sundry  bordragingt 
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ch  sence  borrel  is  also  used  by  Chaucer. 
See  Du  Canoe  in  bure/fm. 
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Bore.  The  hollow  of  a  cannon,  8tc  used  in  Hamlet 
metaphorically,  much  as  the  French  use  the  synony- 
mous word  calibre:  estimation,  capacity. 

I  hare  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb;  yet 
are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.       Ham.  iv.  6. 

2.  A  torment  or  plague;  like  the  modern  cant 
term : 

Miso,  because  I  hunted  in  his  grounds, 
Let  loose  his  running  does,  nnd  bang'd  my  1 
From  thence  that  sport  I  utterly  forswore, 
Being  so  unkindly  crost  by  surb  a  bore. 

Htlp  to  Discourte,  IStno.  1667.  p.  157. 
It  seems  to  bear  the  sense  here  attributed  to  it ; 
but  in  the  uncertainty  of  orthography,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  writer  might  mean  to  call  Miso  a 
bear,  or  savage*  beast.    This  comes  more  near : 
There's  nought  distastes  me  more 
Thnn  to  behold  a  rude  uncivil  bore.  Hon.  Ghott,  p.  S7. 

To  Bore.   To  wound;  and  hence  metaphorically  to 
torment. 

—  At  this  instant 
Ho  bores  me  with  some  tricks.  Hen.  VI J  I.  i.  1. 

One  that  hath  gulled  you,  that  hath  bored  you,  Sir. 

Lord  Crom.  iii.  9.  Supp.  Sh.  ii.  408. 

This  sense  rather  confirms  that  assigned  above  to 
the  substantive. 

Borrel.    Rude,  or  clownish.   From  burellus,  coarse 
cloth ;  in  which 
Fr.  boureau. 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  blow.  Sp.  Shep.  Kal.  July,  1.  95. 

Because  they  covet  more  than  borrtl  men. 

Gatcoigne't  Work*,  1587.  Sign.  h.  4. 

Borrow.    A  pledge. 

This  was  the  lint  sourse  of  shepherd's  sorrow 
That  now  mil  be  quit  with  bale  (bail)  nor  borrow. 

Sp.  Shep.  Kal.  May,  1. 130. 

That  is,  neither  by  surety  nor  pledge.    See  also 
1. 150. 

Also  cost  or  expense : 
Marry,  that  great  Pan  bought  with  great  borroas.  Id. Sept.  1.96. 

Bosky.    Woody.    From  bosquet,  Fr. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 

My  botky  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 

Hich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth.  Tears,  iv.  J. 

Hale  him  from  hence,  and  iu  this  botky  wood 

Bury  hU  corps.  Edw.  I.  by  Peele. 

Milton  has  preserved  the  word  in  Comus,  1.313. 

Bosom.   Singularly  used  by  Shakespeare  for  wish  or 
desire. 

And  you  shall  have  your  botom  on  this  wretch 

Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart 

And  general  honour.  M.for  Meat.  iv.  3. 

N.  B.  In  the  ed.  of  1778,  sc.  3.  is  marked  4.  by 
mistake. 

Secret  counsel  or  intention : 
She  has  roock'd  toy  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  bourn  of  my  purpose.      B.  <y  Fl.  Wit  at  ttx.  W.  ii.  p.  171. 

It  is  here  used  as  an  endearing  appellation,  as 
boiom  friend: 

Hor.  Whither  in  such  baste,  my  second  self? 

Andr.  V  faith,  my  dear  botom,  to  take  solemn  leave 

Of  a  most  weeping  creature.    First  part  of  Jeron.  O.  PI.  iii.  67. 

In  the  next  page  the  lady  calls  Andrea  "  gentle 
breast." 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  this  sense  of  the  word.  See 
Bosom.  10. 

To  the  Bosom.  Affectation  pervaded  even  the  super- 
scriptions of  lettere  in  former  times:  they 
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usually  addressed  to  the  bosom,  the  fair  bosom,  8cc.  of 
a  lady.   Thus  Hamlet  to  Ophelia : 
To  her  excellent  white  bourn,  the*.  Ham.  ii.  2. 


B  O  U 


Thy  letters  may  be  hare,  though  thou  »rt  hence ; 

Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliverM 

Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.        Tvo  Gent.  iii.  1. 

For  further  illustration  of  this  phrase,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  from  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  latter 
passage,  that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the 
tore  part  of  their  stays,  in  which  they  not  only 
carried  love-letters  ana  love-tokens,  but  even  their 
money  and  materials  for  needle-work :  and  he  men- 
tions an  old  lady  who  remembered  it  to  be  a  piece 
of  gallantry  to  drop  letters  or  other  literary  favours 
there,  the  stays  being  worn  very  prominent.  See 
Letters. 

Bosom's-inn.    A  corruption  of  Blossom' s-inn ;  a  house 
in  Laurence-lane,  the  sign  of  which  was  St.  Laurence 
within  a  border  of  flowers  or  blossoms,  whence  it 
took  its  name.   See  Stowe's  Survey,  p.  215. 
But  now  comes  in,  Tom  of  Botom's-tnn, 
And  he  presented)  misrule. 

B.Jon.  Masque  of  Xmat.  vol.  vi.  p.  7. 
Taylor  the  water  poet,  celebrating  the  reception  of 
Tom  "Coriat  there,  calls  it  Bottom's  Inn.    Laugh  and 
be  fat,  p.  78. 

Boss,  v.   For  to  emboss,  or  stud. 

Fine  linnen,  Turky  cushions  bou'd  with  pearl.     Tarn.  Skr.  ii.  1. 

Bosse,  «.   For  a  ball,  or  Borne  such  ornament 

The  mule  all  deck'd  in  goodly  rich  array 
With  bells  and  bone*  that  full  loudly  rung, 
And  costly  garments  that  to  ground  down  hung. 

SP.  Moth.  Hub.  T.bM 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  tt  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rang  with  gulden  balls  and  bones  brave. 

Sp.F.Q.l.iliS. 

Probably  the  bells  and  bosses  were  placed  alter- 
nately, so  that,  on  any  motion,  the  collision  produced 
the  sound. 

Stowe  tells  us  that  Bosses-alley,  in  Lower  Thames' 
street,  was  so  called  from  "  a  bosse  of  spring  water, 
continually  running,  which  stand eth  by  BilTinsgate 
against  this  alley."  Loud.  p.  104.  This  bosse  must 
have  been  something  of  a  projecting  pipe  conveying 
the  water. 

Botahgo.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or  rather  sausage, 
made  of  the  hard  row  of  the  sea  mullet,  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  but  chiefly  used  to  promote  drink 
ing,  by  causing  thirst.  It  is  fully  explained  in 
OzelCs  Rabelais,  B.  i.  ch.  3.  note  2d.  After  quoting 
Cotgrave  and  Miege,  nearly  to  the  same  purpose, 
Mr.  Ozell  quotes  Du  Chat,  the  French  editor  of 
Rabelais,  to  this  effect : 

In  Provence,  they  call  bot argues  the  bard  roe  of  the  mullet, 
pickled  with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  mullet  (muge)  is  a  fish  which 
is  catched  about  the  middle  of  December;  the  hard  roes  of  it 
aro  salted  against  Lent,  and  this  is  what  is  called  botarguet,  a 
sort  of  boudins,  (puddings)  which  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them,  but  their  exciting  of  thirst. 

This  is  right,  except  that  boudin  means  properly  a 
sausage.  What  we  call  pudding  is  but  lately  Known 
in  France.  Miege  says  sausages.  Of  Gargantua  it 
is  afterwards  said, 

s  he  was  naturally  flegmatic,  ha  began  his  meal  with 
ens  uf  gammons,  dried  neat*'  tongues,  botargos,  sau- 
and  such  other  forerunners  of  wine.  B.i.cb.«l. 
52 


Botargo,  »n chevies,  puffins  too,  to  tasta 
The  Maronenn  nines  »t  meals  tliou  hnst. 

Stella,  in  Heyttood's  Quintet 


Heath's  Clara- 

f  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  Iti. 

Bottklkr.  The  original  form  of  the  word  butler, 
which  requires  no  foreign  derivation,  but  comes 
directly  from  bottle. 

These  citizens  did  minister  wine  as  bottelers,  which  is  their 
at  the  coronation.  Stove,  Land.  p.  7 1. 


Bottle  or  Hay.  A  truss  cf  hay:  now  only  used  in 
the  proverbial  saying  of  "  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hatf,"  which  is  not  understood  by  many  who 
use  it.  Bottom  longs  for  hay,  when  metamorphosed 
with  an  ass's  head : 

Meth'mks  I  have  a  great  desire  (o  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  huth  no  fellow.  Mids.  A.  D.  iv.  1. 

Hence  an  old  essayist  says  of  an  ostler, 

When  guests'  horses  stand  at  livery,  he  steeps  very  little,  fear- 
intc  kit  they  should  eat  too  much ;  hut  nt  bottle  be  is  more  secure 
[that  is,  wlan  the  hay  they  eat  was  charged  by  the  bottle]. 

C/ilers'i  Whims  p.  109. 

He  begins  the  same  essay  by  describing  the  ostler 
as  a  bottleman.    See  Johnson. 

Bouch,  Bouoe,  or  Bowce,  of  Court.  An  allow- 
ance of  meat  or  drink  to  a  servant  or  attendant  in  a 
palace.    Minsk.  Kers. 

In  the  ordinances  made  at  FJtham,  in  the  17th 
of  Henry  VIII.  under  the  title  Douche  of  Court,  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honour  were  to  have,  "  for  theire 
bouch  in  the  morning,  one  chet  lofe,  one  manchet, 
two  gallons  of  ale,  dim*  pitcher  of  wine."  p.  164. 
See  Gent.  Mag.  Sept.  1791,  p.  812. 

What  is  your  business  ?  —  N.  To  fetch  boudge  of  eourt,  a 
parcel  of  invisible  bread,  &c.  B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  Augur: 

Cotgrave  has  it,  "  avoir  bouche  a  court,  to  cat  and 
drink  scot-free,  to  have  budge-a-court,  to  be  in 
ordinary  at  court,"  in  Bouche. 

Skelton  has  a  long  poem  so  entitled. 
They  hid  bouch  of  court  (to  wit,  meat  and  drink)  and  great 
of  sixpence  by  the  day. 

Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  bl.  1.  4to.  Sign.  C  c.  8. 
oom  for  a  bombard-man,  that  brought  bouge  for  n 
country  lady  or  two,  diat  funned,  lie  s;ud,  with  fasting. 

B.  Jam.  .liasyrir  «f  Isne  Rest.  vol.  v.  p.  40*. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesie,  pag.45,  it 
is  misprinted  bonche  for  bouche;  "  with  a  good  allow- 
ance of  dyet,  a  bouche  in  court  as  we  use  to  call  it." 
B.  i.  ch.  27.  See  an  old  instrument  of  Richard  11. 
in  Cowers  Law  Diet 

Bo u dob,  v.  To  budge,  or  move.  It  seems  in  the 
following  passage  to  mean  rather  to  start,  or  be 
moved  at. 

Leon.  Boudge  at  this  ? 

Ant.  lias  fortune  but  one  face? 

Lieut.  In  her  best  vizard, 

Meihioka  she  looks  but  lowiily.     B.  Sf  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut,  ii.4. 

Bond  has  here  been  proposed,  from  the  French, 
bonder,  to  pout,  or  be  sulky ;  and  would  certainly 
suit  well  with  the  sense.  The  great  authority  of 
Mr.  Gilford  is  also  fox  it.  See  his  Jonson,  vol.  iv. 
p.  222.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  bond  ever  was 
adopted  as  an  English  word.  I  doubt  whether  even 
the  French  word  existed  in  the  time  of  our  drama- 
tists. It  certainly  is  not  in  Cotgrave.  Or  if  it 
existed,  (for  it  is  in  Menage)  was  not  in  so  common 
use  as  to  be  borrowed  here. 
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Bo ccht.    A  knot,  or  twist. 

Her  hujje  long  taile  ber  den  all  oversprrd, 
Yet  Ma*  in  knots  and  many  boughtet  upw  ootid. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  I.i.  15. 

Applied  to  the  joint  of  the  knee : 
Due  bow  all  knees,  now  of  lier  knees 
My  toogue  dotb  tell  what  fancie  sees. 
The  knot*  of  joy,  (lie  gemmes  of  lovo, 
Whose  motion  makes  ull  graces  move. 
Whose  bought  incav'd  dolh  yeeld  such  sight. 
Like  cunning  painter  shadowing  white.        Pemkr.  Arc.  p.  141. 

Milton  seems  to  employ  it,  to  express  the  sudden 
turns  of  music. 

Bought  and  sold.    Akindof  proverbial  expression, 
meaning  to  be  completely  disposed  of. 
It  would  make  a  men  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  so'd. 

Com.  of  E.  iii  1. 

So  also  in  the  scroll  sent  to  the  Duke  of*  Norfolk 
before  the  battle  of  Bosworth : 

Jockey  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Diccon  thy  master  is  bought  aud  told.         Rich.  III.  v.  3. 
Then  were  the  Roman  empire  bought  tmd  told. 
The  holy  cburcb  were  spoyl'd,  ana  quite  undone. 

Uar.  Ariott.  xvi.  39. 

To  Bot'LT.  The  old  spelling  of  to  bolt.   See  to  Bolt. 

BoULTING-HUTCH.     See  BoLTING-HUTCtl. 

Bot  n  deb.    A  boundary. 

And  lands  nod  seas  that  namelroe  yet  remaino 
Shall  be  well  knownc,  their  bounders,  scite,  and  seat. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xv.  30.  fol.  ed.  of  1600. 

In  the  octavo  of  1749,  it  is  changed  to  ""boun- 
daries and  seat,"  the  editor  having  taken  upon  him, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  to  make  some  few 
alterations  in  such  stanzas  as  seemed  necessarily  to 
require  them." 
To  have  made  the  sea  the  only  bounder  of  his  empire. 

Knolles's  Hut.  of  the  Turks,  fol.  p.  76. 

Bo  van,  *.  the  same  as  boord.   A  jest,  Fr. 

Yet  in  fine  (turning  the  matter  to  a  board)  he  pardoned  all  the 
parties.  Holingshed,  vol.  i.  Sign.  O.  B.  b. 

Gramerry,  Bond,  for  thy  company 
For  all  thy  jests,  and  all  thy  i 


—  His  heart  was  full 
And  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  Mogull. 
No  less  the  Don  doth  burgeon,  and  at  once 
Again  comes  on  Mambrino's  batterM  sconce. 

Guytou,  Festiv.  Notes,  IV.  x.  p.  037. 

Dryden  used  the  word.   See  Johnson. 

Bourn.  A  limit  or  boundary;  borne,  Fr.  Sir  Thos. 
Hanmer  recommends  writing  this  word  borne,  iii 
English  also,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following : 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 

Aud  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none.  Tern.  ii.  1. 


I'll  set  a  Unirn  how  far  to  tie  btlov'd. 


J»(.*C/.i.  1. 


bourdt. 
Drayt.  Eel.  vii.  pag.  1424. 

Bovrd,  r.    To  jest. 

1  am  wise  enough  to  tell  you  I  can  bourd  where  I  see  occasion, 
or  if  you  like  ray  node's  wit  better  than  mine,  &c. 

'  Tit  Pity  she's  a  W.  O.  PI.  viii.  38 
Board  not  with  mine  eye,  nor  with  niitie  honour. 

Kelly's  Scottish  Pior.  B.  57 
—  Eke,  with  inv  cruell  sword, 
To  part  his  neck,  and  with  his  head  to  iord; 
Fnvested  with  a  royal  paper  crow  nc, 
From  place  to  place  to  beare  it  up  md  do  woe. 

Mirr.for  Magittr.  p.  366. 

See  Boord. 
Bolrdonasse.    A  kind  of  ornamented  staff. 

Their  men  of  armes  were  all  barded  and  famished  with  brave 
plume-*,  and  goodly  bourdonattet. 

Ihtnett  Transl.  of  Ph.  de  Cominet,  ¥  f.  3.  b. 

Afterwards  it  is  denned  exactly, 

Bourdonastet  were  bolpw  horse-men's  staves  used  in  Italy,  cun- 
ningly painted.  lb.  r  f.  6.  b 

Pilgrims'  staves  were    termed  burdones   in  low 

Latin.    See  Du  Cange,  Blrdo. 

To  Bon  rg  f.on.    To  bud,  or  sprout.  Fr. 

When  first  on  trees  bourgeon  the  blossoms  soft. 

Fairf.  Toss.  vii.  76 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  swell,  and  be  ready  to 
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Bourn.  A  brook,  or  rivulet.  From  bupn,  Saxon. 
Whence  the  proper  form  is  bunt,  as  it  is  still  used  in 
the  Scottish  dialect.  Thus, 

We  can  drink  of  the  burn,  when  we  cannot  bite  of  the  brea, 
(i.e.  bank.)  Kelly's  Scottish  Prov.  iv.  36. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me.  Song  in  Ijnr,  iii.  6. 

The  bourns,  the  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  Song  1. 
To  gild  the  mutt'ring  bournes,  and  prittv  rils. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past,  i-  4.  p.  99. 

Bourse,  or  Burse.  A  place  of  exchange,  Fr.  Here, 
the  Royal  Exchange : 

Tatteliui  the  new-come  traveller, 
With  his  disguised  luate,  and  ringed  fare,  ' 
Trampling  the  bourse's  marble  twice  a  day. 
Tells  nothing  but  stark  truths  I  dare  well  say. 

Malt,  .Saf.VI.i.51. 

It  hath  •  glorious  burse  which  they  call  the  roiai  Exchange, 

for  the  meeting  of  merchants  of  all  countries,  where  anie  trafficke 
is  to  be  had.  Euph.  Eng.  F  f.  1.  b. 

To  Bouse,  or  Bowze.   To  drink. 

And  in  his  band  did  beare  •  bousing  can.      Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  9?. 
i.  e.  a  drinking  vessel. 

Bow.    A  yoke  for  oxen.    Called  also  an  ox-botc. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  Sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the  faulcon 
her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires.  As  you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

Bow,  or  Bow-lenoth.   Was  used  as  a  measure  of 
distances,  particularly  in  ascertaining  the  distance 
from  a  mark,  in  giving  aim. 
No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  botrts  down  the  winde. 

R.  Greene,  in  Hart.  Mis.  viii.  384. 

See  Aim,  to  give.  • 
Bow-hand.  To  be  too  much  o'  the  bow-hand;  to  fail 
in  any  design.  A  phrase  borrowed  from  archerv ; 
particularly  used  in  shooting  at  marks,  by  those  who 
gave  aim,  i.  e.  directed  the  shooters  about  their  aim. 
See  Aim.  The  bow-hand  is  the  left  hand,  in  which 
the  bow  was  held. 

Uber.  Well  you  must  have  this  wench  then.    Jtic.  I  hope  so, 
-   1  am  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else.  B.  St  Ft.  Cos  comb,  i  I. 

Bower.   Anciently  signified  a  chamber. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bowre.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  ii- 15. 

And  he  himself  seem'd  mnde  for  merriment, 

Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  hall.  Spent. Astraphcl,  1.28. 

Rosamond's  bower  at  Woodstock  was  a  chamber, 
or  set  of  apartments  constructed  for  her  use. 
And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sword 
That  lyeth  within  thy  bowre.       Perry's  Retiques,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

Ab  this  sense  of  the  word  does  not  admit  the  usual 
etymology  from  boughs,  Dr.  Percy  conjectures  it  to 
be  derived  from  the  Islandic  bouan,  to  dwell.  The 
modern  sense  is  evidently  deduced  from  the  ancient. 

2.  A  muscle,  quasi  bender,  musculut  jiexor:  from 
to  bow  in  the  sense  of  to  bend.  Surely  not  from  bou, 
Sax.  for  the  shoulder. 
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His  raw  bone  arroes,  wliosc  mighty  brawned  bon  rt 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmet*  hew, 
Were  dene  consum'd.  .Spew.  F.  Q.  I.  viii.  41. 

I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere. 

Bowl-alley,  or  Bowli  ng-alley.  A  covered  space 
for  the  game  of  bowls,  instead  of  a  bowling-green. 
See  Strutt's  Sports,  ch.  vii.  p.  237.  A  bowf-aUey  is 
particularly  characterized  by  Karle  in  his  Microcos- 
mogrnphia,  §  xxx. ;  which  article  he  winds  up  thus : 

To  give  you  the  moral  of  it;  it  is  tho  emblem  of  the  world,  or 
the  world'*  ambition  :  where  most  arc  short  or  over,  or  wide,  or 
wrong-biassed,  and  some  few  justle  to  the  mistress,  fortune. 

Bliu't  Edition,  p.  87. 

See  Mistresse. 

Whether  it  be  in  open  wide  places,  or  in  close  allies,— the 
chosing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning. 

Country  Content*.  G.  Markham,  p.  68. 
A  street  adjoining  to  Dean's-yard,  Westminster, 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  Howling-alley.  Bowling- 
alleys  arc  described  as  common  uppendages  to  stately 
mansions,  as  well  as  tennis-courts,  cock-pits,  &c. 
They  were  also  common  in  great  towns,  and  the  re- 
ceptacles of  idle  and  dissolute  persons.  See  Stmtt, 
/or.  ft/. 

Note. —  Under  the  name  of  long.bowling,  Strutt 
evidently  describes  the  modern  game  of  skittles. 
Page  237. 

Bowi.t,  for  Bolt.  Arrow. 

We  are  as  like  in  conditions,  as  Jacke  Fletcher  and  his  bomlt, 
I  brought  up  in  learning,  but  he  is  a  very  dolt.  il' 

Damon  and  Pithiat,  U.  PI.  i.  176. 

Bowyer.  A  maker  or  seller  of  bows.  It  is  now 
hardly  known,  except  as  a  family  name ;  which  has 
been  the  futo  of  Fletcher  also,  the  maker  of  arrows. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  Yet  liowytr  was  used  by 
Dryden,  and  applied  to  Apollo,  as  an  archer.  See 
Todd. 

Boy-Bishop.    See  Nicholas,  Saint. 

Boys.  The  terrible,  angrv,  or  roaring  boys,  were  a  set 
of  young  bucks,  who,  like  the  Mahtiwki,  described  by 
the  Spectator,  delighted  to  commit  outrages,  and  get 
into  quarrels. 

The  doubtfulness  of  your  pbrase.  believe  it,  Sir,  would  breed 
vou  a  quarrel  once  an  hour,  with  the  terrible  boys,  if  you  should 
but  keep  'em  fellowship  a  day.  Ben  Jon.  Epicccne,  i.  «. 

Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard  some  speech 

Of  the  angry  boys,  and  seen  'em  take  tobacco. 

Id.  Altkem.  iii.  4. 

Kaslril  there  exhibits  a  specimen  of  their  manners. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pnll'd 
Off,  by  the  angry  bout,  tor  thy  Conversion. 

B.  Jf  F.  Scorn/.  Ijsdy,  is.  1. 
This  is  no  angry,  nor  no  roaring  boy,  but  a  Mustering  boy. 

Green's  Tu  Qu.  O.  PI.  vii.  95. 
Have  you  forgot  my  husband,  an  angry  roarer. 

Album,  O.  PI.  vii.  108. 
Wilton's  Life  of  J  a  me*  I.  gives  an  account  of 
their  origin : 

The  kin?  minding  his  sports,  many  riotous  demeanours  crept 
into  the  kingdom;  divers  sects  of  vicious  persons,  going  under 
the  title  of  roaring  boyt,  bravadott,  roysters,  &c.  commit  many 
insoleucies;  the  streets  swBnn,  night  and  day,  with  bloody 
quarrels,  private  duels  fomented,  &c. 

Brabble.    A  quarrel,  or  petty  broil. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.  Til.  Andr.  ii.  1. 

To  Br  Ann  i. f.,  r.    From  the  noun,  to  quarrel. 

Are  you  the  Lucio,  Sir,  that  sav'd  Vitelli? 
L.  Not  I  indeed,  Sir,  I  did  never  brable. 

B.lt  Ft.  lave'*  Curt,  it.  2. 
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If  drunkards  molest  the  street  and  fall  to  brabling, 

Knock  you  the  malefactors  down.  Ibid.  iii.  5. 

Brabe.  A  word  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  read, 
in  the  difficult  passage  in  Cymbeline  which  is  sub- 
joined. I  know  no  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word, 
otherwise  the  conjecture  is  striking ;  and  the  affecta- 
tion of  that  time  was  like  enough  to  present  Shake- 
speare, in  some  place  or  another,  with  the  Greek  word 
BpaStto*  Anglicised. 

 O  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending,  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brake ; 

Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.  Cym.  iii.  3. 

The  old  edition  reads  babe,  which  is  entire  non- 
sense. Haiimcr  reads  it  bribe:  and  Warburton 
bauble,  which  in  old  spelling  was  bable.  Brabe  or 
bribe  seems  required  by  the  sense.  Mr.  G.  Chalmers 
proposes  babee,  the  northern  terra  for  a  halfpenny, 
and  speaks  very  contemptuously  of  the  commentators 
for  not  adopting  it;  but  I  fear  the  general  sense  of 
the  passage  will  not  permit  ub  to  receive  it.  See  his 
Glossary  to  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Works,  p.  252. 

Brabler,  or  Brabbler.    A  quarreller;  from  the 
preceding. 
Wc  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabler.  King  John,  v.  2. 

Brach.  From  the  French  brae,  or  braque;  or  the 
German  bract,  a  scenting  dog :  a  lurcher,  or  beagle ; 
or  any  fine-nosed  hound.  Spelman's  Glossary.  Used 
also,  by  corruption,  for  a  bitch,  probably  from  simi- 
larity of  sound;  and  because,  on  certain  occasions, 
it  was  convenient  to  have  a  term  less  coarse  in  com- 
mon estimation  than  the  plain  one.  See  Du  Cange 
in  Bracco. 

The  following  account  shows  the  last-mentioned 
corruption : 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of  hunting-dogs, 
and  no  where  else  in  the  world  :  tbe  first  kind  is  called  ant  roe  he, 
(Scotch)  and  this  is  a  foot-scenting  creature,  both  of  wild  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes  also,  which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks:  the  female 
thereof  in  England  is  called  a  bratht.  A  broth  it  a  mannerly 
name  for  all  hound-bitches.     Gentleman's  Recreation,  p.  ?7.  8*o. 

The  expression  rache  is  confirmed  by  Ulitius : 
Racha  Sajouibus  canam  signific.bat,  undc  Scoti  hodie  rache 
pro  cane  femina  hnbent,  quod  Auglis  est  brache. 

Notes  on  Graliut. 

Brach  Mtrriman, —  the  poor  cur  is  imbost — 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deepmouth'd  brack. 

Tarn.  Shr.  induct. 
I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl  in  Irish. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ifi.l. 

Truth  is  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel ;  he  must  be  whipped  out, 
when  tbe  lady  brach  may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink.     Lear,  i.  4. 

In  this  passage  some  propose  to  read  44  the  lady's 
brach,"  some  "lady  the  orach,"  but  there  appears  no 
necessity  for  alteration.     Shakespeare  enumerates 
brach  among  the  species  of  dogs : 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrel  grim, 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brache,  or  lym.  hear,  iii.  6. 

Mr.  De-vilc,  put  case  one  of  my  ladies  here 

Had  n  fine  brveh,  and  would  employ  you  forth, 

To  treat  'bout  a  convenient  match  lor  her. 

B.Jon.  Devil  an  Ass,  xv.  4.    Also  Alchem.  i.  1. 

Ha'  ye  any  bracket  to  spade.      _B.  it  FL  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  1. 

Kill'd  with  a  couple  of  bratckes.      While  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  306. 
Most  of  these  citations  show  that  a  female  was 
usually  meant.    In  Fragmenta  Antiq.  several  manors 
are  specified  as  held  by  the  nurture  of  a  brack: 
Jiracheta.    Massinger  also  uses  it;  yet  of  this  word 
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Skinner  could  say,  "  vox  quae  mihi  apud  Florium 
solum  occurrit." 

Brack.    A  crack,  or  break.    Not  quite  obsolete. 

Having  a  toogue  as  nimble  a*  his  needle,  with  servile  patches 
of  gUvering  flattery,  to  stitch  up  the  brnckt,  &c. 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  1603. 
There  is  something  singular  in  the  following 
application  of  the  word: 

To  make  them  passe  the  bracke  of  one  equal  fortune,  and  to 
tangle  them  within  one  net. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  Sign.  T  t.  3  b. 
Drayton  seems  to  use  it  for  the  channel  of  a  river : 
Where,  in  clear  rivers  beautified  with  flowers, 
The  silver  Naiades  bathe  tbem  in  the  brack. 

Man  in  the  Moon,  p.  1337. 

Biag,  adj.    Brisk ;  full  of  spirits. 

And  home  she  went  as  brag  as  it  had  been  a  bode  louce. 

(rammer  Our  ton's  Needle,  U.  P.  ii.  !I8. 

"  As  brisk  as  a  body  louse,"  is  one  of  the  prover- 
bial similes  preserved*  in  Ray,  p.  219.  and  in  the 
celebrated  love  song  of  old  Similes  attributed  to 
Gay: 

liruk  as  a  body-ltnttc  she  trips ; 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest ; 
Sweet  as  a  ruse  her  liice  and  lips ; 
Round  as  a  globe  her  breast. 

Ritson'i  Engl.  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
—  A  wouwly  brag  youug  fellow 
As  the  port  went  o'  bun  then,  and  i'  those  days. 

B.  Jons.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  i.  3. 
I  was  (the  more  foole  I)  so  proud  and  brag, 
I  sent  to  you  against  St-  James  his  faire 
A  tierce  of  claret-wine,  a  great  fat  stag,  &c. 

HmrriBgt.Ep.ii.  Si. 
Bragly,  adv.    Made  from  the  former,  briskly. 
Seest  not  thilk  same  hawthum  stud 

How  bragly  it  begins  to  hud.     Spent.  Skep.  Kal.  March,  1. 13. 

Bbacget,  or  Braggat.    A  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  ale  fermented.    Of  Welsh  etymology,  and  said 
to  be  also  a  name  for  methegbn  or  mead.  See 
Minshew. 
And  we  have  serv'd  there,  armed  all  in  ale 
With  the  brown  bowl,  and  chnrg'd  in  braggat  stale. 

B.Jon.  MatqtteofOipstet,  vol.vi.  p.  78. 
In  the  same  masque  we  read  of  "  a  dritik-atian 
and  a  drink-braggatan,"  words  made  from  drinking 
ale  and  drinking  braggat.    Id.  ib.  p.  103. 
By  rue  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a  pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  relish  braggat  from  ambrosia. 

B.i,  FLLittU  Thief,  Act  1. 
The  curious  may  perhaps  bo  glad  to  see  a  receipt 
for  making  brdgget. 

Take  three  or  four  galons  of  good  ale  or  more  as  you  please, 
two  dayes  or  three  after  it  is  clensed,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  by 
itaelfe,  then  draw  forth  a  pottle  thereof,  and  put  to  it  a  quart  of 
good  English  hony,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  a  vessell,  and 
let  them  boyle  faire  and  softly,  and  alwayes  as  any  froth  ariseth 
skumme  it  away,  and  so  clarihe  it,  and  when  it  is  well  clarified, 
take  it  off  tbe  fire,  and  let  it  coole,  and  put  thereto  of  pepper  a 
penny  worth,  ckjTes,  mace,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cinamon,  of  each 
two  penny  worth,  beaten  to  powder,  stir  them  well  together, 
and  set  them  over  tbe  fire  to  boyle  ngaine  awhile,  then  being 
nolke  warme  put  it  to  the  rest,  and  sltrre  all  together,  and  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  daies,  and  put  trarme  upon  it,  and  drink  it 
at  your  pleasure.  Haven  of  Health,  chap.  339.  p.  368. 


Deceitful ;  crafty.    From  bpeb,  cunning. 


Braid,  adj. 
Sax. 


Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid.  Alt's  W.  i*.  3. 

In  a  passage  cited  in  the  notes  it  is  used  as  a 
substantive,  for  deceits : 
Dian  rose  with  all  ber  maids 

Btushinj^thus  at  love  his  braids.  jGreene's  Nevtr  too  late,  1616. 


Braid,  j.    A  reproach.   The  verb  to  braid,  for  which 
we  now  use  upbraid,  occurs  also  in  some  old  dic- 
tionaries;   particularly    Iluloet's,   which    has  also 
braider  for  an  upbraid  er.    See  Todd. 
And  grieve  our  soules,  with  quippes  and  bitter  braids. 

Rob.  E.afUuntingd.  bl.  1. 1601. 
In  case  slander  lawes  require  no  more. 

Save  to  amend  that  scented  not  well  said : 
Or  to  unsay  the  slanders  said  afore/ 

And  ask  forgivenesse  for  the  haslie  braid. 

Mtrr.  Mag.  1610.  p.  461. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  was  the  sense 
intended,  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  Greene ; 
meaning  Jjave't  reproaches. 

A  Braid,  ».  meant  also  a  start. 

—  When  with  a  braidt 
A  deep-fet  sigh  he  gave,  and  there  withal 
Clasping  his  hands,  to  heav'n  lie  cast  his  sight. 

Ferret  and  Porrex,  O.  P.  i.  148. 
The  woman,  being  afraid,  gate  n  braid  with  her  head  and  run 
■way.  Scogin's  Jests,  p.  10. 

Chaucer  also  has  it  in  this"  sense.  Legatd  of  Dido, 
v.  239. 

A  Brail,  j.  or  Bravl.  Explained  in  several  dic- 
tionaries. Thus  Kersey,  "  a  pannel,  or  piece  of 
leather  slit,  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing.  And 
Bailey,  "  a  piece  of  leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk's 
wingy"    Brails  are  also  certain  ropes  in  a  ship.  See 


To  Brail.   To  fasten  up  the  wing  of  a  bird,  to  < 
it  from  flight.    From  the  substantive. 

Alas  I  our  sex  is  most  wretched,  nurs'd  up  from  infancy  in  con- 
tinual slavery.  No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  tor  ourselves,  but 
they  brail  and  hood  us  so  with  sour  awe  ul  our  parents,  that  we 
dare  not  offer  to  bate  at  our  desires.     Albumazar,  O.  PI.  vis.  179. 

The  editor  of  the  old  plays  very  properly  proposes 
to  substitute  hood  for  hud,  which,  however,  iw  only  a 
difl'erent  spelling.  But  not  knowing  the  word  brail, 
he  would  change  it  to  be-mil,  which  completely 
destroys  the  pure  language  of  J'alconry,  in  which  the 
metaphor  is  conceived,  and  oilers  no  very  good  sense 
in  return. 

So  Sandys,  in  his  addresB  to  the  queen,  prefixed 
to  his  Ovid : 

Ambrosia  tast,  which  frees  from  death, 
And  nectar  fragrant  as  your  breath, 
By  Hebe  fill'd ;  who  slates  tbe  prime 

Of  youth,  and  brails  the  wings  of  time.  Urania  to  the  Q. 

Brain,  v.  a.    To  beat  out  the  brains.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  metaphorically : 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 

Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 

That  brain'd  my  purpose.  Meat,  for  Mcas.  v.  1 . 

Thus  we  popularly  speak  of  knocking  a  scheme 
on  the  head ;  meaning  that  we  defeat  and  destroy  it. 
Not  obsolete  in  the  literal  sense. 

Brain-pan.   The  skull;  the  vessel  that  contains  the 


Many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with 
a  brown-bill.  «  Hen.  VI.  iv.  10. 

If  he  will  but  boil  my  instructions  in  his  i 

Decker,  Outs  J 

Brainsick.    Distempered  in  the 
petuous. 

But  honest  Fear  hewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  i 
Doth  too  loo  oft'  betake  him  to  retire, 
by  brainsick  rode  desire. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lttcr.  Sup.  i.  484. 
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Thoo  damned  mack  art,  ami  thou  brainsick  talc 

Of  old  nttrologie :  where  did'st  thou  vaile 

Thy  cursed  head  thus  long?  HalFt  Sat.  ii.  T.  1. 11. 

The  following  passage  is  a  comment  on  the  word : 

—  1  am  lunatick, 
And  ever  this  in  madmen  you  shall  6nd, 
What  they  last  thought  on",  when  the  brain  grew  tick, 
In  most  diitruction  they  keep  that  in  mind. 

Drayt.  Idea,  is.  p.  1«6?. 

So  also  Dryden : 

Nny,  if  tliy  brain  be  tick,  then  thou  art  happy.    Cf.dtput,  Act  5. 

Bbainsickly.    Madly ;  wildly. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 

So  braintickly  of  thing*.  Maeb.  ii.  2. 

B  K  a  i  n  i  s  ii .    Probably  deduced  from  the  former ; 
So  cerebrosu*  in  l.atin. 

He  whi(-s  hi*  rapier  out,  and  cries  a  rat!  a  rat! 
And,  in  this  brainith  apprehension,  kills 
The  uu&ecn  good  old  man.  Ham.  iv.  1. 

Brake.  A  word  formerly  used  in  many  different 
senses,  but  since  become  obsolete,  or  little  known, 
in  all  but  that  of  a  thicket  or  thorn-bush.  It  meant, 
1.  A  particularly  powerful  bit  for  horses,  whence 
perhaps  the  phrase  of  breaking  (properly  braking) 
a  horse,  unless  the  bit  was,  on  the  contrary,  derived 
from  to  break.  2.  An  engine  to  confine  their  legs 
when  unruly  in  shoeing,  or  any  other  operation 

3.  A  toothed  instrument  used  in  dressing  flax. 

4.  A  baker's  kneading  trough.  5.  The  handle  of  a 
ship's  pump.  6.  An  engine  of  torture.  7.  A  batter- 
ing engine  in  war.  8.  Fern.  These  various  senses 
seem  to  have  little  in  common,  but  the  notion  of  an 
engine,  which  pervades  them  all,  except  the  last,  and 
that  is  most  related  to  the  sense  now  in  use,  a  bush 
For  the  rest,  Skinner,  perhaps,  points  out  the  right 
etymology,  when  he  states  it  anciently  to  have  signi- 
fied steel;  the  Saxon  origin  being  the  same  as  that 
of  to  break.  Thus  the  general  meaning  will  be  "  any 
powerful  instrument  of  steel,"  and  afterwards,  of 
other  materials.  In  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
taken,  in  the  following  passage  of  Measure  for  Meu 
aire,  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed. 

Some  run  from  braktt  of  vice,  and  aoswer  none.  ii.  1 

The  plainest  interpretation  seems  to  be,  "  from 
thorns  and  perplexities  of  vice,"  which  is  much  con 
firmed  by  a  passage  concerning  virtue  in  Hen.  VIII. 

Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  tlte  rough  brake 
Tliat  virtue  must  go  through.  i.  1 

In  this,  brake  evidently 
through  briars,  &c.    So  here, 

Honour  should  pull  hard,  ere  it  drew  me  into  these  brak 

B.  *  Ft.  Tkier.  If  Thee 
The  old  reading,  "  breaks  of  ice,"  is  undoubtedly 
corrupt,  the  words  "  and  answer  none,"  having  not 
the  least  sense  after  it. 

In  the  sense  of  a  bit,  we  find  it  in  this  passage  : 
Lyke  as  tlie  brake  within  the  rider's  hand 
Doth  strain  the  hone,  uye  wood  with  grief  of  paine, 
Not  usul  before  to  come  in 


a  difficult  path 


:  in  such  a  band 

I.d.  Surrey's  Poem,  Sign.  U.  2. 

In  that  of  an  engine  to  confine  the  legs: 
He  is  fallen  into  some  brake,  soma  wench  has  lied  him  by  the 
legs.  Shirly't  Opportunity. 

As  an  instrument  of  torture  it  is  mentioned  by 
Hollinshcd,  and  delineated  in  the  notes  to  Meat,  for 
Meat.  Ed.  1778. 
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Probably  it  has  the  same  sense  here  also : 
Had  I  that  honest  blood  in  my  veins  again,  queen,  that  your 
ats  and  thpe  t"r,sl,i5  have  dramotHrom  me,  Honour  should  pull 

B.  as  Ft.  Tkterry  tt  Tktod.  v.  1. 

As  a  battering  engine : 

Not  rams,  nor  mighty  brakes,  nor  slings  alone. 

Fair/.  Tasio,  xviii.  43.  Also  St.  6*.  ib. 
See,  by  all  means,  the  notes  above  cited.  Brakes, 
for  fem,  is  an  expression  still  used  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

Bra  me,  n.s.  Vexation;  probably  from  the  adjective 
brenie,  bitter,  severe,  q.  v.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Todd,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  adjective  in  the 
following  passage ;  because,  though  heart-burning  is 
certainly  not  uncommon  as  a  substantive,  it  does  not 
appear  to  accord  well  with  the  sense  of  this  passage. 
lleart-burning,  as  a  substantive,  usually  implies 
anger  or  malice,  whereas  this  lady's  complaint  was 
love.    Besides,  it  seldom  occurs  in  the  plural. 

Nc  ought  it  mote  tlie  noble  raayd  avayle 

Ne  slake  the  fury  of  her  cruell  flame,' 

But  that  sbec  still  did  waste,  and  still  did  wayle, 

That,  through  lemg  languor,  and  hart-burning  brame. 

She  shortly  like  a  pyne  ghost  became.     Spens.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  52. 

To  convert  an  adjective  into  a  substantive  was  no 
uncommon  licence,  any  more  than  to  change  a  vowel 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 

Brand.   A  sword;  in  allusion  to  the  original  sense  of 
flame,  to  which  a  sword  is  often  compared.    It  is 
still  a  poetical  word. 
Efttoones  be  perced  through  his  diaufed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron  brand. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ilk.  107. 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  hi*  sprite, 
Fierce,  stem,  outragious,  keen  as  sharpen  d  brand. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  ii.  59. 

Brand-wine,  or  Brandewine.   The  old  name  for 
eau-de-vie,  now  shortened  into  brandy. 

In  the  Beggar's  Bush,  Clause  comes  in  as  an  autta- 
vitee  man,  ana  his  cry 
Buy  any  brand-mine,  buy  any  brand-nine,  iii.  I. 

He  confided  not  in  Hanse's  brands-mine.  C.Tooke,  Ilclidcs,p.7. 
Bransles,  for  Brawls.    A  kind  of  tune  to  a  dance. 
See  Brawl. 

Brando,  ballads,  virclaycs,  and  verses  vainc. 

.S>iTM«.  F.  Q.  III.  x.  8. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubts,  without  reason,  whether 
the  bransle  of  Poitierm,  which  occurs  in  Morley's 
Introduction,' has  any  relation  to  the  dance,  brawl. 
Hist.  Mus.  ii.  133. 

Br  ant,  or  Brent.  Steep. 

A  trout  hill,— as  brant  us  the  side  of  a  house. 

Ray's  North  Country  H  .»«Y 

A  man  may  (I  grama)  sit  on  a  brante  lull  side,  but  it  he  gut- 
never  so  little"  forward  be  cannot  stoppe.  Auk.  Tusoph.  p.  40.  repr. 

Tlie  excellent  I'rince  Thomas  Howarde  D.  of  NorHJke,  with 
bowemen  of  Euglandc,  slcwe  King  Jamyo  with  many  a  noble 
Scotte,  even  brant  against  Flodden  Hill.  td-  p.  104. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  "up  the  steep  side." 
Derived,  but  doubtfully,  from  bryu,  a  hill,  Welsh. 

Braskll,  as  an  epithet  for  a  bowl,  used  in  the  game  of 
bowls,  if  it  be  not  put  for  Brazil,  is  past  my  skill  U> 
explain. 

Blesse  bis  sweet  honour's  running  brasell  bow  lc. 

Martton.  Sat.  it. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  base  adulation  of  a  servile- 
flatterer,  and  supposes  him  to  praise  the  bad  bowling 
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of  a  lord.  If  this  be  not  his  meaning,  I  know  not 
what  is :  nor  does  it  much  signify. 

To  Bbast.   To  burst,  or  break. 

But  dreadful  furies  which  their  chaines  bare  bratt. 

Sp.F.Q.  I.  v.  31. 

Then  gan  the  so  to  tobbe 

It  seenVd  ber  heart  would  bratt . 

Romeut  and  Juliet,  Svpp.  to  Sk.  i.  333. 

Brave.    Finely  drest. 

They're  wondrous  brave  to-day :  why  do  they  wear 

Tbes*  several  habits  ?  Vitter.  Coromb.  O.  PI.  vi.  321. 

For  I  have  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  brave/ 

lo  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  ev'xy  colour. 

Green*  T*  Q.  O.  PI.  vii.  35. 

Brave,  r.  a.  From  the  above,  is  used  for,  to  make 
a  person  fine,  and  in  that  sense  quibbled  upon  by 
Shakespeare. 

Thou  hast  brav'd  many  men  (tbnt  it,  hast  made  them  fine, 
being  said  to  a  taylor)  brave  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  fne'd  nor 
brav'd.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  3. 

Thou  glasse  wherein  my  dame  hath  such  di-liglit, 
A»  when  she  bravtt  then  most  oil  thee  to  gaie. 

T.  Walton,  Sonnet  24. 
Bravery.    In  a  similar  sense,  finery. 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 

Tum.  Shr.  iv.  3. 

And  to  bow  many  several  women  you  arc 
Beholding  for  this  bravery.  Mailing.  Picture,  iii.  6. 

Another  layeth  all  his  living  opon  his  back?,  judging  that 
women  are  wedded  to  braver  it.  Eupkuet,  p.  67 . 

Brawl.  A  kind  of  dance;  spelt  bromlt  by  some 
authors:  being  from  braiile,  the  French  name  for 
the  same  dance;  anciently  brant le.  There  is  the 
figure  of  a  brawl  set  down  in  the  Malcontent,  iv.  2. ; 
which,  if  the  obscurity  of  the  terms  does  not  baffle 
their  expectations,  may  be  reckoned  fortunate  by 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters.  It  is  us 
follows : 

Why,  'tis  but  two  single*  on  the  left,  two  on  the  right,  three 
doubles  forward,  a  traverse  of  six  round  :  do  this  twice,  three 
singles  side,  galliard  trick  of  twenty,  curranto  pace ;  a  figure  of 
eight,  three  singles  broken  down,  come  up,  meet  two  doubles, 
tail  back,  and  then  honour. 

This  is  called  Biauca't  Brawl,  and  seems  not 

unlike  a  country-dance.    O.  PI.  iv.  73. 

Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brant  9 

Jarre's  I..  L.  iii.  1. 

It  appears  that  several  persons  united  in  this 
dance,  and  took  hands  to  perform  it;  and  that  it 
contained  some  kind  of  representation,  remote  enough 

probably,  of  a  battle. 
Tis  a  trench  brawl,  an  apish  imitation 

Of  what  you  really  perform  in  battle.      Matting.  Picture,  ii.  9. 
Brawl  seems  to  be  used  for  brat,  in  the  phrase  "  a 
beggar's  brawl;"  probably  from  their  brawling  or 
squalling. 

Shall  such  a  begar't  bramle  as  that,  thinkest  thou,  make  me  a 
iheefe  )  Gammer  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  61. 

And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  beggars 
And  their  brtiwlt.  Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  357. 

Brawn-fallen.  Thin;  having  the  brawny  or  mus- 
cular part  of  the  body  fallen  away ;  shrunk  in  the 
muscles. 

All  pale  and  brawn-falTn,  not  in  triumph  borne 

Among  the  conquering  Romans,  &c.     Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  960. 

Thy  brawn-fair*  arms,  and  tby  declining  back, 

To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yield. 

Drayton,  Eel.  ii.  peg.  1380. 
Have  my  weake  thoughts  made  braun  fallen  my  strong  amies  ? 

Lyly,  Endim.  iv.  3. 
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To  Bray.  In  the  sense  of,  to  beat  small  (from  braitr, 
Fr.)  seems  only  to  have  been  used  in  the  phrase 
"  to  bray  in  a  mortar." 

—  Twould  grieve  tne  to  be  brey'd 
In  a  huge  mortar,  wrought  to  paste,  ice. 

Album*™,  O.  Pl.vii.  161. 
Would  I  were  bray'd  in  my  own  mortar,  if 
I  do  not  call  th'  in  question  the  next  term. 

Ordinary,.  O.Pl.x.311. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  two  instances  also. 
In  the  sense  of  to  make  a  noise,  it  is  not  yet  obso- 
lete, in  poetry.    See  Todd. 

Bray,  n.s.  A  rising  ground;  a  hill.  Probably  from 
the  French  compound  famu-braye,  which  means  a 
counter  breast-work,  covering  the'  fosse  of  a  fortified 
place. 

But  when  to  climb  the  odier  bill  they  gan, 

Old  Aladine  came  fiercely  to  their  aid ; 
On  that  steep  bray  Lord  Guelpho  would  not  then 

Hazard  his  folk,  but  there  bis  soldiers  staid. 

Fairf.  Tatto,  ix.  90. 

Todd's  Johnson  adds  an  example  from  Lord 
Herbert's  Henry  VIII.  which  confirms  the  above  ety- 
mology, being  altogether  connected  with  fortification. 
He  defines  it  also,  "  ground  raised  as  a  fortification  ; 
a  bank  of  earth."   See  False-bray. 

Brazed,  or  Brased.    Under  what  circumstances  a 
bow  was  said  to  be  brased,  I  have  not  discovered.  It 
could  not  be  any  jointing  with  brass,  for  that  was 
not  usual,  and  if  done,  must  be  done  once  for  all. 
Such  was  my  lucke,  I  shot  no  shaft  in  vaioe. 
My  bow  stood  bent  and  6ro*«i  all  the  yeare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  509. 

Bread  and  Salt,  perhaps  as  two  of  the  chief  neces- 
saries of  life,  were  anciently  taken,  by  way  of  giving 
solemnity  to  an  oath. 

Our  hostess,  profane  woman!  has  sworn  by  bread  and  talt  she 
will  not  trust  u»  another  meal.        Eatlward  Hue,  O.  PI.  iv.  278. 

And  there  be  no  faith  in  men,  if  a  man  shall  not  believe  oaths. 
He  took  bread  and  talt,  by  this  light,  that  he  would  never  open 
his  lips.  Honttt  Wkote,  O.  PI.  iii.  350. 

I  will  trust  him  better  that  oflereth  to  awenre  by  bread  and  talt, 
than  him  that  orfcretb  to  s wcaro  by  the  Bible. 

B.  Rick' t  Deter,  of  Ireland,  p.  «0. 
See  also  Gammer  (iurton's  Xeedle,  O.  PI.  ii.  31. 
and  68. 

Bread  alone  is  mentioned  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

—  My  friends,  no  later  than  yesternight, 
Made  me  take  bread  and  tat  it,  that  1  should  not 
Do  it  for  any  man  breathing  in  the  world. 

B.  Sr  Ft.  Honttt  Man't  F.  ii.  p.  407. 

Warner  gives  us  both  the  form  of  the  oath,  and 
the  expected  consequence  of  perjury : 
The  tiaitrous  Karle  took  bread  and  said,  to  (Ail  digetted  be 
At  I  am  guilt  letu  of  kit  dtatk:  these  words  bo  scarcely  spoke, 
But  that  in  prcseuce  of  the  king  the  bread  did  Goodwvu  choke. 

Alb.  England,  iv.  22.  p.  107. 

Bread  and  Wine  must  have  meant  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment : 

She  swore  by  btrad  and  wine  she  would  not  break. 

Two  Xoble  hint.  iii.  5. 

To  Break  across  in  tilting.  When  the  tilter  by  un- 
steadiness or  awkwardness  suffered  his  spear  to  be 
turned  out  of  its  direction,  and  to  be  broken  across 
the  body  of  his  adversary,  instead  of  by  the  push  of 
the  point.  This  was  very  disgraceful.  Thus  Sidney, 
describing  the  awkward  attempt  at  tilting  made  by 
the  coward  Clinias,  says, 
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The  wind  took  such  hold  of  his  stnffe,  that  it  crott  quite  over  Ait 
breait,  and  in  that  sort  gave  a  flat  baslouudo  to  Daniel  its. 

Arcad.  B.  iii.  p.  278. 
So  in  some  verses  by  the  same  author : 
One  said  he  brake  urrou,  full  well  it  so  might  be. 

To  this  unskilfulness  Shakespeare  alludes  in  the 
following  passage : 

Swear*  brave  oaths,  and  brents  them  bravely,  guile  Iraverte, 
athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  tiller  that  spun  his 
horse  but  on  one  side  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose. 

As  you  I.  it,  iii.  4. 

The  author  of  Iranhoe  has  skilfully  introduced  this 
circumstance  into  his  tournament.    Vol.  i.  p.  159. 

I  cannot  however  agree  with  the  editor  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Works,  (Whalley)  in  changing  "  a  breaking 
force"  to  "  a  breaking  irons.''    Vol.  vi.  p.  413. 

To  BitF.AK  up.    To  carve. 

—  Huyet,  you  can  carve; 
Break  up  this  capon.  Lcrve't  L.  L.  iv.  1. 

An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify. 

Mer.  /'cm.  ii.  4. 

In  both  these  places  it  is  metaphorically  used  of 
opening  a  letter.  In  the  Argument  to  Act  the  first 
of  the  Sad  Shepherd,  by  B.  Jonson,  the  cutting  up  the 
deer  is  mentioned  in  these  terms : 

All  which  is  briefly  answered  with  a  relation  of  breaking  him 
up,  and  the  raven,  and  her  bone.      Jontou't  Workt,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 

To  Break  with.  To  open  a  secret  to.  See  Johnson. 
Break,  v.  n.  11.  It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
ceasing  to  be  on  friendly  terms.   See  Johnson,  ib.  25. 

O  name  him  not,  let  us  not  break  tcith  him ; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 

That  other  men  begin.  Jul.  C.  ii.  1. 

Breast.  A  musical  voice;  voice,  in  general.  The 
Italians  call  the  full  natural  voice,  voce  di  petto:  the 
feigned  voice,  voce  di  testa. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breait.  Tte.  Night,  ii.  3. 
1'rny  ye  stay  a  little :  let's  bear  him  sing,  h'as  a  fine  breait. 

B.  Sr  Ft.  Pilgrim,  iii.  0. 
Which  said  ijueristers,  after  their  breattt  are  changed,  &c. 

Strype't  Li/eo/Abp.  Porker,  p.  9. 
Tmely  two  degrees  of  men  shall  greatly  lacke  the  use  of 
singiiiye,  preachers  and  lawyers,  because  they  shall  not  without 
this,  be  able  to  rule  their  breait es  for  every  purpose. 

Atcham'i  Toxoph.  p.  29. 
See  also  O.  PI.  i.  G7.  and  B.  Jon.  vol.  vi.  p.  10(5. 
where  Mr.  Whalley  has  a  conjecture,  which  the 
established  currency  of  the  expression  fully  refutes. 
The  better  brnt,  the  lesser  rest.  Tuner,  p.  141. 

A  man's  6r<-sr  giveth  a  great  ornament  anil  grace  to  nil  these 
instruments.  Hobby' i  Cattilio,  i.  3.  1588. 

The  original  is  "  la  voce  humana ;"  the  French, 
"  la  voix  humaine." 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
phrase  : 

In  sinsing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
lungs;  which  are  so  essential  an  organ  in  this  respect,  that  to 
have  a  food  breast  was  formerly  a  common  periphrasis,  to  denote 
A  good  ringer.  Hilt,  of  Mut.  vol.  iii.  p.  466. 

This  account  is  much  more  rational  than  the 
petulant  and  illiberal  reflection  in  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
on  the  above  passage  in  Twelfth  yiight ;  which, 
added  to  another  of  the  same  cast,  on  the  famous 
encomium  of  music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  5. 
would  incline  one  to  think  that  the  writer  himself 
"  had  no  music  in  his  soul."  It  is  by  virtue  and 
amiableness,  not  by  angry  invectives,  that  the  enemy 
of  music  should  refute  the  censure  of  the  discerning 
Shakespeare ;  and  1  have  known  it  30  refuted. 


To  Breathe  onb  self. 
Hence,  to  take  exercise 

Methinks,  thou  art  a  _ 
thee.    1  think  thou  wast 


To 


free 


every  man  should  beat 
to  breathe  themelve* 

Atr,w.  ii.S. 

This  signification  of  the  word  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Breathe,  v.  a.  No.  4.  His  instance  is 
different. 

A  Breathing-while,  or  Space.   A  time  sufficient 
for  drawing  breath ;  any  very  6hort  period  of  time. 

A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace, — 

Whom  God  preserve  better  than^'ou  would  wish! — 

Cannot  be  quiet,  scarce  a  breathing-while. 

But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints.  Rich.  III.  i.S. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud, 
And  shall  bo  blasted  in  a  breathing-vkile. 

Venus  and  Adanii,  Sh.  Supp.  i.  459. 
I'll  tell  thee, — while  my  Julia  did  unlucc 
Her  silken  hodice,  but  a  breathing  tpaee, 


The  pussivc  aire  such  odour  then  assum'd 
As  when  I 


Herritk,  p.  188. 


to  Jove  great  Juno  goes  perfum'd. 

Ingratitude  I  hold  a  vice  so  vile, 
That  I  could  ne'er  endure't  a  brrathine-nhiU. 

Taylor,  W.  Pott,  Kiektey  Wintit. 

To  Breech.   To  whip;  to  punish  as  a  school-boy. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools, 

I'll  not  be  ty'd  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times.       Tow.  Shr.  iii.  1. 
Where,  with  the  license  of  the  times,  breeching  is 
put  for  breechable,  i.  e.  liable  to  be  whipped.  The 
word  occurs  in  another  passage  of  Shakespeare,  but 
still  more  disguised  : 

If  yon  forget  your  kie$,  your  I**,  and  your  emit,  you  mutt  be 
preechet.  Mer.  W.  iv.  1. 

Sir  Hugh  means  to  say  breeched,  i.  e.  flogged. 

With  sighs  as  though  his  heart  would  break  : 

Cry  like  a  breeeh'd  boy,  not  eat  a  r>it. 

B.  if  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut,  it.  4. 
Where  the  editor  (ed.  1750)  alters  it  to  unbreech'd. 
New-breeched,  which  he  also  proposes  in  the  note, 
but  did  not  admit  into  the  text,  is  probably  the  right 
reading ;  not  meaning  "  newly  put  in  breeches,"  as 
he  seems  to  suppose,  but  newly  whipped.  It  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  the  Little  Fr.  Lawyer. 

Kneeling  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breech'd.  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
Unbreeched  has  no  sense ;  new-breeched  suits  both 
sense  and  metre.  Or  it  might  have  been  "  cry  like 
a  breeeh'd  boy,  and  not  eat  a  bit;"  or  the  verse 
might  have  been  left  imperfect,  a  circumstance 
common  enough  in  these  dramatist*. 

Had  not  n  courteous  serving-man  convey'd  roe  away,  whilst 
he  went  to  fetch  whips,  I  think  in  my  conscience  he  would  have 
breeeh'd  me.  Hog  hath  I.  his  Pearl,  O.  PI.  »i.  421. 

Breeched,  is  applied  to  daggers  by  Shakespeare,  in 
a  manner  that  has  much  tormented  the  commen- 
tators.   Macbeth  says, 

—  There,  the  murderers 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  tbeir  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeeh'd  with  gore.  ii.  3. 

The  lower  extremity  of  any  thing  might  be  called 
the  breech,  (as  the  breech  of  a  gun)  and  Dr.  Farmer 
has  quoted  a  passage,  which  proves  that  the  handles 
of  daggers  were  actually  so  termed.  Instead  there- 
fore of  concluding  with  him,  that  Shakespeare  had 
seen  that  passage  and  mistaken  it,  we  should  use  it  to 
confirm  the  true  explanation,  which  is  this :  "  having 
their  very  hilt,  or  breech,  covered  with  blood."  The 
passage  cited  by  that  excellent  critic  is  this : 
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Boy,  you  do  nothing  but  play  trick*  there,  go  fetch  your 
ten  silver  hatched  daggers,  you  have  not  brushed  their  breeches, 
bring  the  brushes  and  brush  them  before  me. 

French  Garden,  fyc.  Dialogue  0. 

Sheaths  of  daggers  are  wiped,  not  brushed ;  and  I 
Shakespeare  could  not  hare  supposed  them  to  be 
here  meant;  it  was  evidently  the  silver  hatching 
that  required  the  brush.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
ceive Shakespeare  looking  for  paltry  authorities,  or 
even  thinking  of  them,  when  he  poured  forth  his 
rapid  lines.  He  doubtless  took  up  the  metaphor  as 
it  occurred  to  him,  without  further  reflection. 

Breeches,  lahce.   See  Hose. 

Bke ed-bate.    A  maker  of  contention.   From  bate, 
contention.    See  Bate,  and  Make-bate. 

An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  m  ever  servant  shall  come  in 
hnu^e  withal;  and,  1  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate. 

Mer.  W.  i.  4. 

We  have  also,  breeder  of  debate,  at  large.  Mirror 
for  Mag.  p.  243. 

Bbeme,  or  Bkeem.    Fierce,  or  sharp.    From  the 
Saxon. 

But  eft  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fear 

Comes  the  breme  wiuter  with  chamfer'd  brows. 

Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows.        Sp.  Sbep.  Kat.  Ftb.  42. 


From  the  Septentrion  cold,  in  the  breem  freezing  air, 
Where  the  bleak  north-wind  keep  still  dom 


an  uoaiuieenng  there. 
Drayt.  Polyotb.  x.  p.  844. 

See  Brim. 

Brenne,  v.  To  burn.  A  word  considered  as 
obsolete  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  as  appears  by  its 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moth  the  antiquary  in 
Cartwright's  play  of  the  Ordinary. 

Brtnnimg  in  6 re  of  little  Cupido.  Act  hi.  sc.  1. 

It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Holinshed  : 
The  Jewes  that  were  in  those  houses  ttuit  were  set  on  (ire,  were 
either  smoldered  nnd  brtnned  to  death,  at  else,  &c. 

Vol.ii.Sign.G.7.  Col.  I. 
Having  caused  his  people  yet  to  spoyle,  and  brenne  first  a  great 
parte  of  the  coontrcy.  Id.  Y  y.  7. 

Spenser  also  used  it   See  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  45. 
Brent.    Burnt;  the  participle  of  brenne. 

And  blow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  brent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ix.  10. 

Brentford,  old  Woman  of.  Shakespeare's  annotator 
tells  us  there  was  some  old  woman  of  Brentford,  a 
celebrated  witch  of  her  time;  and  that  there  are 
several  ballads  concerning  her,  among  the  rest  one 
entitled  Julian  of  Brentjord's  last  Mil  and  Testa- 
ment. The  note  is  on  the  following  passage ;  speak- 
ing of  her, 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  tec.  Mer.  W.ir.*. 
I  have  not  met  with  it. 

Bretnor.  A  celebrated  conjuror,  or  pretender  to 
soothsaying.  He  is  named,  with  some  others  of  the 
same  fraternity,  in  the  following  passage : 

At.  they  do  now  imud6  Rrcttu>t~t  ft&  before 

They  talk'd  of  .Gresham.  and  of  Dr.  Foreman, 

Franklin,  and  Fiske,  and  Savory.  B.  Jon.  Devil  it  an  Ate,  i.  9. 
"  All  these,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "  with  the  exception 
of  Bretnor,  who  came  later  into  notice,  were  con- 
nected with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex,  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury." 
Franklin  was  hanged  with  her.  Gresham  escaped 
that  fate  by  dying  early.  See  Mr.  G.'s  curious  note 
on  the  passage  here  cited,  where  all  the  set  are 
characterized. 
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Brrton,  Nicholas.  A  writer  of  celebrity  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  whose  fame,  after  suffering  a  long 
eclipse,  has  been  so  far  revived,  by  means  of  speci- 
mens, selections,  &c.  from  his  various  works,  that  his 
productions  now  bear  an  extravagant  price.  Even 
Suckling  did  him  the  honour  to  mention  him  with 
Shakespeare : 
The  last  a  well-writ  piece,  I  assure  you, 

A  Breton  I  take  it,  and  Ah&kespuire's  very  way.    O.  I'l.  x.  173. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  are  not  so 
respectfully  mentioned  in  the  following  passage : 
The  recollection  of  those  thousand  pieces, 
Consum'd  in  cellars  nnd  tobacco-shops. 
Of  that  our  hunour'd  Englishman  iVirA.  Mrctan. 

H.  If  VI.  Scornf.  Lady,  Act  ii. 

This,  being  abbreviated  in  the  old  edition,  N.  Br. 
has  been  referred  to  Sirh.  Brought  on.  But  Hugh 
was  Am  name.  See  Brovghton.  Bp.  Percy  first 
restored  lireton  to  notice,  by  inserting  his  simple 
and  pleasing  ballad  of  Phillida  nnd  Corydon  in  the 
lie liquet,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.  4th  ed.  But  lie  has  since 
been  abundantly  quoted  in  the  Centura  Literaria,  the 
British  Bibliographer,  the  liestituta,  and  all  the  pub- 
lications of  specimens.  He  has  even  found  a  place 
in  the  Gen.  Biogr.  Diet.  So  I  may  be  allowed  to 
dismiss  him ;  only  adding  that  a  poem  of  his,  called 
Melancholike  Humours,  (1000)  was  honoured  by  a 
complimentary  epigram  from  Ben  Jonson,  wluch, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  was  prefixed 
to  the  poem.  It  is  reprinted  in  Gin'ord's  edition, 
vol.  viii.  p.  350.  The  temporary  fame  of  Breton  may 
be  presumed  froiu  the  following  passage  : 
And  premiers  in  Paul's  church  yard,  that  scented 
Your  "nut  of  Britain's  bunks.  Wit  xithottt  Money,  Act  3. 

The  want  of  Britain's  books  is  evidently  designed 
to  imply  rawness  and  ignorance  in  town,  which 
some  of  Biilain  or  rather  Breton's  pamphlets  might 
remedy. 

Brewis.     Not  altogether   obsolete.     See  Joftnson. 

Bread  soaked  in  pot-liquor,  and  prepared  secundum 

artem.    Bpro.  Sax. 

Ale,  Sir,  will  heat  'em,  more  than  your  beef  bretcit. 

Wilt,  O.  PI.  viii.  495- 

A  Bribe-buck.  Supposed  to  mean  a  buck  distri- 
buted as  bribes  or  largesses  to  different  persons. 
Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck  each  a  hauueh.  Mer.  W.  v.  5. 
All  the  old  copies  read  brib'd  buck,  which  Mr. 
Capel  explains,  "  a  beg'd  buck,  i.  e.  beg'd  by  the 
keepers.  From  the  French  word  briber,  to  beg." 
Skinner  has  the  same  etymology.  See  Todd  in 
Bribe. 

Bricki.e.    Brittle.   The  old  word,  and  nearest  to  the 
presumed  etymology,  broke!.  Teut. 
See  those  orbs,  and  now  they  passe 

All's  a  tender  brickie  glasse.  Titall  Poetry,  p.  59. 

It  is  found  in  Spenser,  and  other  old  authors,  and 
in  the  earlier  Dictionaries.    See  Todd. 

Bride-ale.    A  wedding  feast.    Sec  Ale. 

Romances  or  historical  rimes  made  on  purpose  for  recreation  of 
the  common  people,  at  Cdristmasse  dinner  <>r  bride-uln. 

Art  of  Engl.  Potty,  4to.  M.  I. 
A  man  that's  bid  to  bride-ale,  if  he  ha'cakc 
And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  vear  (fear)  his  Make. 

B.  Jont.  Tate  of  a  'Pub,  ii.  I. 

A  Bride-bush  is  also  found,  alluding  to  the  bush 
hung  out  by  the  ale-house.    After  all,  bridale  is  a 
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fair  derivative  from  bride,  both  in  Saxon  and  English, 
without  supposing  it  a  compound.  The  adjective 
bridal  only  differs  by  one  letter. 

Bride-bowl,  and  cake.  Part  of  the  festive  ceremony 
of  nuptials  was  the  handing  about  a  bowl  of  spiced 
ingredients  with  cake.  Brtdt-take  still  maintains  its 
ground. 


itids  and  her  half-valentine  have  ply'd  her, 
With  courtsie  of  the  bride  cake  nnd  the  hotel, 
As  she  it  luid  awhile.  B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii.  8. 

That  is,  "  so  that  she  is  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a 
time." 

Id  the  argument  to  the  fifth  act  of  his  New  Inn, 
it  is  said,  "  Lord  Beaufort  comes  in  —  calls  for  his 
bed  and  bridc-bowl  to  be  made  ready."  And  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  play,  he  says, 

—  Cet  our  bed  ready  chamberlain, 
And  host,  n  bride-tup,  you  have  rare  conceits, 

And  good  ingredients.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

The  Bame,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the  buson  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
I'll  bid  more  to  the  baton  and  the  hride-ale; 
Although  but  one  cau  bear  uwny  the  bride. 

Bride-laces,  in  two  passages  of  Laneham's  Kenilw. 
seem  to  mean  a  sort  of  streamer ;  particularly  in  the 
second. 

From  which  two  broad  bride~lacei  of  red  and  yellow  buckeram, 
begilded,  aud  gallantly  streaming  by  such  wind  as  there  was,  for 
lie  carried  it  aloft. 

Quoted  in  Drake's  Sh.  i.  228. 

Bit ide.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  brides  to 
walk  to  church  with  their  hair  hanging  loose  behind. 
Anne  Bullen's  was  thus  dishevelled  when  she  went  to 
the  altar  with  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Coine,  come,  my  Lord,  untie  your  folded  thoughts, 
And  let  them  dangle  loose,  at  a  bride' t  hair. 

Victoria  Coromb.  O.  PI.  vi.  305. 

Bride-stake.  A  festive  pole,  set  up  to  dance  round, 
like  a  Maypole.   See  Todd. 

Bridewell.  Once  a  royal  palace,  rebuilt  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1522,  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V.  and 
called  Bridewell,  from  a  famous  well  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Bride's  church.  Cardinal  Campeius  had  his 
first  audience  there.  Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  the 
City  for  a  house  of  correction,  endowing  it  with  lands 
and  furniture  from  the  Savoy.  All  this  history  is,  by 
a  curious  license,  transferred  to  Milan,  by  Decker,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Honest  Whore,  O.  PI.  iii.  465. 
The  account  is  very  exact,  compared  with  Entick't 
Hist,  of  Jjondon,  vol.  iv.  p.  284. 

Brief,  5.   A  short  writing,  as  a  letter  or  inventory. 

Bear  this  scaled  brief 
With  winged  haste,  to  my  Lord  Mareschal.      1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

Even  a  speech  is  so  termed  : 

Her  business  loot*  in  t.er 
N\  ith  an  importing  visage,  and  sho  told  ate 
In  a  sweet  terhal  brief,  it  did  concern 

Your  highness  with  herself.  Alt*  W.  v.  3. 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  following  obscure  pas- 
sage in  the  same  play : 

—  Whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  eipedicnt  on  the  new-born  brief, 

And  be  perform 'd  to-night.  Id.  ii.  3. 

That  is,  "  whose  ceremony  shall  seem  expedient  in 
consequence  of  the  short  speech  you  have  just  now 
made/' 
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Brief,  adj.  seems  to  be  used  in  the  following  passage 
for  rife;  a  corruption  which  is  still  to  be  heard 
among  the  vulgar. 
A  (housajid  businesses  are  brief  in  band.  K.  Join,  nr.  3. 

Brigant.  A  robber  or  plunderer,  Fr.  and  Italian. 
I  do  not  see  that  it  can  at  all  be  referred  to  the 
Jirigantes  of  England. 

A  lawlesse  people,  brigantt  htgbt  of  yore 

That  never  usde  to  live  by  plough  or  spade 

But  fed  on  spoile  and  booty.  Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  x.  39. 

Also  soldiers  armed  with  brigandhm,  whence 
Holinshed  derives  the  name : 

Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  brigant,  so  called  in  those 
days  of  an  armour  which  they  wore  named  brigandinet,  used  then 
by  footmen.  Uolintk.  ii .  N  n.  5.  b. 

But  perhaps  the  armour  was  rather  called  from 
the  inventors. 

Brim.   The  same  as  Breme.    Severe;  horrid. 

Baleful  shrioks  of  ghosts  are  beard  roost  brim.  Sac kv.  Induction. 
See  Breme. 

Also  fierce : 
And  then  LssUips  let  not  pride  make  thee  brim. 
Because  thou  hast  thy  fellow  overgone.       Pembr.  Are.  p.  224. 

Brimme.  Public;  universally  known.  From  Bnyme, 
Sax.  meaning  the  same.  So  explained  by  Percy, 
lleliqua,  vol.  ii. 

—  Yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdaine 
Is  brimme  abroad,  and  made  a  gybe  to  all  that  keep  this  plaine. 

Warn.  Alb.  Eugl.  IV.  Ch.  il  p.  95. 

Br  inch.  An  unusual  word,  having  some  reference  to 
drinking.  If  an  error  of  the  press,  1  know  not  what 
the  reading  should  be. 

Let  us  consult  at  the  taveme,  where  after  to  the  health  of 
Memphio,  drinke  we  to  the  life  of  Stellio,  I  carouse  to  Prisius, 
and  tniicA  you  mas  Sperantus.  Ly/y,  Jlf.  Bombie,  ii.  1. 

i.e.  one  was  to  take  Prisius,  and  the  other  Sperantus. 

To  Bring  a  person  on  his  way.  To  accompany 
him. 

And  she  went  verv  lovingly  to  bring  hint  on  hit  may  to  horse. 

Woman  kilted  it.  *.  O.  PI.  vn.  284. 
To  bring  onward  was  a  similar  phrase : 
Come,  toother,  sister:  you'll  bring  me  onmard,  brother. 

Revenger  t  Tr.  O.  PI.  iv.  312. 

Brisle  Dice.    A  kind  of  false  dice. 

Those  bar  the  acet;  those  britle  dice.  Clovn.  Tis  like  they 
brtste,  for  I'm  sure  theile  breede  anger. 

Xobody  and  Somebody,  4to.  C.  3.  b. 
For  the  brittle  dye  it  is, 
Not  worth  the  hand  that  guides  it.       Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  238. 

Brize.   The  oestrum  or  gad-fly;  more  commonly 
called  breeze. 
The  true  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 

Hoists  sails  and  flies.  Ant.  $  CI.  iii.  8. 

Tlie  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  briic 
Than  by  the  lyger.  Tro.  it  Cr.  i.  3. 

This  brize  has  prick'd  my  patience.  H.  Jont.  Poetatter,  iii.  1 . 
I  will  put  the  brize  in's  tail  shall  set  him  gadding  preseully. 

Vitt.  Corom.  O.PI.  vi.251. 

Broche,  Fr.   A  spit. 

Many  a  gossips  cup  in  my  time  have  I  tested, 

And  many  a  *rorAe  and  spyt  have  1  both  turned  and  basted. 

Cam.  Curt.  N.  O.Pl.ii.7. 

Also  a  spire : 

—  And  with  as  high 
Innumerouj  broche*.  G.  Tooke,  Bel.  p.  19. 

To  Broche,  or  Broach.   To  spit,  or  transfix. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  bis  sword.  Jfen.  V.  Cbo.  Act  5. 
I  IUruocA  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point.       Tit.  And.  i».  8. 
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—  We  cannot  weep 
When  oar  friends  don  their  helm*,  or  put  to  sea, 
Or  tell  of  babes  broach'd  on  the  lance,  kc. 

Two  Nobis  Kinm.  i.  3. 
See  also  Brooch,  which  is  of  the  same  origin. 

Beock.    A  badger:  pure  Saxon.   Used  frequently  as 
a  term  of  reproach: 
Marry,  hang  thee,  brock.  Tstel.  K.  ii.  5. 

What,  with  •  brace  of  wenches,  I'faith,  old  brock,  have  I  tajie 
you?  Isle  of  Gull*,  Ho.  H.?. 

(>r,  with  pretence  of  chacing  thence  the  brock, 
Seat!  in  a  cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock.       ii.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph. 

Bbogves.  A  kind  of  coarse  shoes;  wooden  shoes. 
Clouted  brogues  are  such  shoes,  strengthened  with 
clouts  or  nails. 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  pot 
My  clouted  brogvet  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudene 


td  broke 


Anjwer'd  my  slept  too  loud.  Cymb.  iv.  3 

Broke,  v.  To  deal,  or  transact  a  business,  particu- 
larly of  an  amorous  nature ;  to  act  as  a  procurer. 
Probably  from  Bpucan,  Sax.  to  be  busy. 

And  brokri  with  all  that  can,  in  inch  a  suit, 
Corrupt  a  maid.  AWs  W.  iii.  5. 

"  i  necessary 
ii  them,  Cupid  said. 

Fanth.  Lvticd,  ix.  44. 
And  I  shall  hate  my  name,  worse  than  the  matter  for  this  base 
broking.  B.  4  Ft.  Coxcomb,  Act  iii.  p.  194. 

Used  also  actively  for,  to  seduce  in  behalf  of 
another : 
Tb  as  I  tell  yon,  Colas,  she's  m  coy 
And  hath  as  shrewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke  conceipt, 
As  ever  wench  I  brok'd  in  all  my  lite. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii.  3.  p.  365. 

Broken  Beer.  Remnants  of  beer.  Broken  vic- 
tuals, is  still  a  common  expression;  but  broken 
heer,  sounds  strange,  as  hardly  applicable  to  a  liquid. 
Yet  it  occurs. 

The  poor  cattle  are  passing  away  the  time,  with  a  cheat  loaf, 
and  a  bumbard  of  broken  beer. 

B.  Jont.  Matqnc  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi.  p.  123. 

Very  carefully  carried  at  his  mother's  back,  rock'd  iii  a  cradle 
<jf  Welsh  cheese  like  a  maggot,  and  there  fed  with  broken  beer, 
and  blown  wine  of  the  best,  daily.  Id.  Masque  of  Gypsies. 

The  Dutch  come  up  like  broken  beer;  the  Irish 

Savour  of  usquebaugh.  Ordin.  O.  PI.  x.  it  I. 

Broken  Meat,  was  frequently  sent,  in  charity,  to 
prisons  and  hospitals,  from  the  sheriffs'  tables,  and 
other  feasts. 

—  Out  of  prisoti,— 
When  the  sheriffs'  basket,  und  his  broken  meat 
\\  ere  your  festival  exceeding*.  Mass.  City  3f<idamt  i.  1. 

As  the  remnant  of  the  feast — if  they  be  maimed  or  spoiled  arc 
sent  abroad  to  furnish  prisons  and  hospitals;  so  the  remainder  of 
ibe  i^ht— -are  sent  likewise  to  furnish  prisons  and  hospitals. 

Chapm.  May-day,  iv.  p.  99. 

See  Basket.   See  also  Stoae,  B.  iii. p.  51.  quoted 
by  Gifford. 

Broker.  From  to  broke,  above.  A  pander  or  go- 
between. 

Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  ! 

Dare  yuu  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines?      Too  Gent.  i.  it- 
Let  all  inconstant  men  bo  Truiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids, 
and  all  brokers  be  I  ween,  pnndars.  Tr.  if  Cr.  iii.  S. 

See  also  3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 

Madam,  1  am  no  broker.—  Nor  base  procurer  of  men's  lusts. 

B.  4  Fl.  Valentin,  ii.  S. 

Brono,  for  Bra  vp.    A  sword. 

lie  hath  a  sword  tltat  names  like  burning  brand. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii  IB. 

Brond-ibon.   The  same.   Used  also  by  Spenser. 
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Brooch,  or  Broche.  An  ornamental  buckle,  pin, 
or  loop.  From  the  form  of  this  word,  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  French  broche  a  spit,  for  its  etymo- 
logy, Dr.  Percy  gives  the  following  account  of  it: 
1st.  Originally  a  spit.  2dly.  A  bodkin.  3dly.  Any 
ornamental  trinket.  The  old  dictionaries  declare  it 
also  to  signify  a  collar  or  necklace.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  an  ornament  worn  in  the  hat : 
Honour's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all  I 


part  of  Shakespeare's 


It  was  out  of  fashion  in 
time : 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  the  fashion; 
richly  suited,  but  unsuitable;  just  like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth- 
pick, which  wear  not  now.  All's  W.  i.l. 
And  love  to  Richard, 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-bating  world.  JlirA.  J  I.  v.  5. 

Brooch  is  the  original  reading  in  the  following 
passage;  if  it  be  right,  it  means  appendage;  hanger 
on. 

I  will  bold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brooch  bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

Tr.^Cr.ii.l. 

A  broche  is  still  a  female  ornament;  so  called, 
probably,  from  the  pin  or  tongue  by  which  it  is 
fastened. 

Bnoocii,  v.  Shakespeare  has  ventured  to  make  a  verb 
of  this  word.    It  must  then  mean,  to  ornament. 

—  Not  the  imperious  shew 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Cesar  ever  shall 

Be  brooch'd  with  me.  Ant.  St  CI.  iv.  13. 

Broom-groves.  As  the  broom,  or  genista,  is  a  low 
shrub,  which  gives  no  shade,  it  has  been  doubted 
what  broom-groves  can  be.  Perhaps  birchen  groves 
may  be  intended.  Brooms  of  birch  are  now  more 
common  than  those  of  heath,  &c.  and  the  birchen 
shade  may  suit  a  dismissed  bachelor;  though  I  do 
not  recollect  any  proverbial  allusion  of  that  kind. 

—  And  thy  broom-grovet, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 

Being  lass-lorn.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Brooms-grove  is  well  known,  as  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Worcestershire. 

Broughton,  Hugh.  An  English  divine,  and  a  writer 
on  mystical,  alchemical,  and  other  abstruse  subjects ; 
often  mentioned  in  our  old  plays,  and  sometimes 
confounded,  by  modem  critics,  with  Nich.  Breton 
above  noticed,  before  Breton  became  so  well  known. 

—  But  (i.  e.  except)  alchim^ 


I  never  heard  the  like,  or  Broughtont  books.  Jon*,  ii.  S. 

So  in  the  Alchemist,  when  Dol  produces  a  rhap- 
sody of  mystical  and  rabbinical  jargon,  Face  ex- 
claims, 

Out  of  Broughtou .'  I  told  you  so.  Alch.  iv.  5. 

Mr.  Wh alley,  in  his  edition,  subjoins  part  of  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Broughtou,  written  in  1612. 
But,  though  designed  as  an  encomium,  it  is  rather  a 
satire  on  the  misemployraent  of  his  time  and  talents. 
Broughton  (says  the  last  and  best  editor  of  B.  Jon- 
son)  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Hebrew ;  but  disputatious,  scurrilous, 
extravagant,  and  incomprehensible.  He  was  en- 
gaged m  controversy  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
hfe.  Vol.  iii.  p.  213.  He  died  in  1612.  An  excellent 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  is  given  in  Chalmers's 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  viii. 

Brownists.    A  sect  founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown 
of  Rutlandshire,  who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in 
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several  prisons,  to  which  he  was  committed  for  his 
steady  adherence  to  his  own  particular  opinions. 
Brown  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  lie  held 
to  be  antichristian.  He  died  in  gaol  at  Northampton 
in  1630,  being  then  about  80.    See  Biogr .  Diet. 

And  *t  be  nny  way,  it  must  be  with  valour;  for  policy  I  hate. 
I  bad  a*  lief  be  a  Brow*iU,  m  a  politician.  T">-      m-  «• 

—  T1>e  good  professor? 
Will  like  the  hroanul  frequent  gravel-pits  shortly. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  MM. 
This  sect  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  here  also : 
She  will  urge  councils  for  her  little  ruff 

Cull'd  in  Northamptonshire.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  ix.  99*. 

That  is,  where  those  sectaries  most  abounded.  They 
were  long  the  subject  of  popular  satire. 
Brown  stcoy.  A  thoughtful  absence  of  mind. 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  singular  phrase, 
which  is  not  yet  disused,  it  is  far  from  being  new, 
since  we  find  it  in  B.  Jonson. 

Why  how  now,  sister,  in  n  motley  muse  ? 

•  •••••«••»•• 

Faith,  this  brown  study  suits  not  with  your  black, 
Your  habit  and  vour  thoughts  are  of  two  colours. 

Case  alter' d,  iv.  1. 

Brickel'd,  wants  explanation.  Herrick  speaks  of 
"  boys  and  bruckel'd  children,  playing  for  points  and 
pins."  Fairy  Temple,  Poems,  p.  103.  Does  it  mean 
breeched  ? 

Bruit,  often  written  Brute.  A  report.  From  bruit, 
Fr. 

Tire  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends.  3  Jten.  VI.  ir.  7. 
May  be  as' prompt  so  flie  like  brute  and  blame. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  59. 

Warner  has  to  brute,  in  some  sense  like  to  stand 
opposed. 

And  more  the  Lady  Flood  of  floods,  the  river  Thamis,  it 
Did  sceme  to  brute  against  the  foe,  and  with  himself  to  fit. 

Albion,  Engl.  p.  63. 

Bruit,  v.   To  report  with  noise. 
By  this  great  clatter  one  of  greatest  note 

Seems  bruited.  Maeb.  v.  7. 

A  thousand  things  beside*  she  bruit*  and  tells. 

Mirr .for  Mag.  p.  t7. 

Bubber,  probably  a  misprint,  for  lubber,  in  Middl. 
Spanish  Gypsie.    See  Aim,  to  give. 

Bubvklk.  A  corrupt  word,  for  carbuncle,  or  some- 
thing like  it. 

His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks  and  knobs.    Hen.  V.  iii.  6 
Buck.     Liquor  or  lye  for  washing  linen.  Bauche, 
Germ. 

Dr.  Johnson  quotes  the  following  passage  as  an 

example  of  it,  in  this  sense : 

Bock,  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck.'  tu. 

Merr.W.iii.3 

But  it  is  evident  that  Ford  also  intends  a  pun ;  "  I 
would  1  could  wash  the  horned  beast  out  of  myself. 

It  is  used  also  for  a  quantity  of  linen  washed  at 
once.  Thus  a  wash  of  clothes,  or  a  buck  of  them, 
are  the  same. 

But  now  of  late  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred  pack,  she 
washes  bucks  here  at  home.  2  Hen.  TL  iv.  «. 

The  wicked  spirit  could  not  endure  her,  because  she  had 
washed  among  her  buck  of  cloathes,  a  Catholtque  prieste*  shirt. 

Tied,  of  Popuh  import,  4to.  E.  1. 
Then  shall  we  not  have  our  houses  broken  up  in  the  night,  as 
one  of  my  nyghtbors  had,  and  two  great  bucket  of  clothes  stolen 
out,  and  most  of  the  same,  fyue  lynnen. 

C«wrt/or  Cow.  C«r».  A.  ».b. 
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To  Buck.   To  wash.   Mr.  Steevens  says,  to  wash  in 

a  particular  manner,  in  a  note  on  this  passage : 

Alas,  a  small  matter  buck*  a  handkerchief. 

Puritan,  Sh.  Sup.  ii.  540. 

It  seems,  from  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that 
they  bucked  the  clothes  in  the  river,  in  which  case 
we  lose  sight  of  the  lye  or  lixivium  of  the  etymo-  " 
logists,  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  autho- 
rity. The  expression  of  buck-washing  conveyB  the 
idea  of  a  particular  mode. 
You  were  best  meddle  in  buck-washing.  Mer.  W.  iii.  3. 

Also  to  drive  a  buck,  for  to  carry  on  a  wash : 

Weil  I  will  iii  and  crv  too :  never  leave 
Crying,  until  our  maids  may  drive  a  buck 
With  mv  salt  tears,  at  the  next  washing  day. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 
This  bucking  was  done  by  beating  the  clothes  in 
the  water  on  a  stone,  with  a  pole  flattened  at  the 
end.    Hence  we  have  also,  to  beat  a  buck: 

Faster  t  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am  sure ; 

If  I  were  to  beat  a  buck  I  can  strike  uo  harder. 

Matt.  Virg.  Mart.  iv.  2. 
It  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of  this  island, 
but  particularly  in  Scotland.  Bucking  continues  to 
be  the  technical  term  for  washing  new  yarn,  linen, 
&c.  in  the  process  of  whitening  them. 
Buck-basket.  A  basket  in  which  linen  was  carried 
to  be  washed,  or  bucked.    See  Merry  W.  W.  passim. 

The  incident  of  the  buck-basket  seems  to  us  rather 
improbable.  But  there  is  a  story  of  Ben  Jonson 
being  so  6ent  home,  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  and  other 
tales  of  the  same  Bort  exist.  See  Mr.  D' Israelis 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  iii.  p.  130.  They  who  would  fain 
have  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  enemies,  contrary  to 
history,  may  fancy  that  this  incident  was  alluded  to 
in  FalstafPs  adventure. 
Buckler,  v.  To  defend.  The  use  of  this  verb  is 
not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Yet  if  these  weake  habillements  of  warre,  can  but  buckler  it 
from  part  of  the  rudo  buffet*  of  our  adversaries. 

Ileyu-oatft  A  pot.  for  Actort,  4to.  A.  4. 
Tis  not  the  king  can  buckler  Gavcstoii.  ltdm.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  335. 
King  Edward  is  not  here  to  buckler  thee.  Ib.  SCO. 

See  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  2. 

Bucklers.  To  give  bucklers.  An  old  phrase,  sig- 
nifying to  yield,  or  lay  by  all  thoughts  of  defence ; 
clypeum  abjicere.  Johnson. 

A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not  hurt  a  woman ;  and 
so.  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice :  7  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Much  A.  v. «. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  fighting  for  a  prize 
of  bucklers,  in  which  the  bucklers  themselves  were 
used : 

Play  an  honest  part,  and  bear  away  the  bucklers. 

B.  Jons.  Case  it  altered. 
Thus  to  take  up  the  bucklers  means  to  contend : 
Charge  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  bucklers 
Against  that  hair-monger  Horace.  Decker's  Satiromastix. 

If  you  lay  down  the  bucklers,  you  lose  the  victory. 

Every  Woman  in  her  humour. 
Age  is  nobodie — when  youth  is  in  place,  it  give*  the  other  the 
bucklers.  Old  Meg  of  lleref.  P.  3. 

See  these  and  other  authorities,  in  Steevens's  ed. 
on  the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare. 
Bucklers- bury.   This  street,  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, was  inhabited  chiefly  by  druggists,  who  sold 
all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry. 
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Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say  tbou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 

many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  in 
men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Burklert-bury  in  simple-time. 

Mer.  W.  W.  iii.  3. 

Go  into  Buckler' t-bury  aad  fetch  me  two  ounces  of  preserved 
melounes,  look  there  be  no  tobacco  taken  in  the  shop  while  he 
weighs  it  Decker's  Wettvard  Hoe. 

Run  into  Bucklers-bury  for  two  ounces  of  dragon  water,  some 
spermaceti  and  treacle.  16. 

Bcckstall.    A  net  to  catch  deer. 

Thus  Walla  remonstrates  with  Diana : 

Have  I  (to  make  thee  crownrs)  been  gnth'ring  still 

Fair-che*kt  F.tesin's  yealow  caminomill, 

And  silting  ».y  thee  on  our  flowrie  beds 

Knit  thy  tome  buck-stats  with  well  twisted  tbreds, 

To  be  forsaken  i  Brown,  Brit.  Pott.  ii.  p.  108. 

To  Bun,  seems  to  be  put  for  to  lie,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, if  it  be  not  corrupt,  which  I  should  think  it  is. 

Tis  strange  these  vnrlcts — 

—  Extrcam  strange,  should  thus  boldly 
Bud  in  your  sight,  unto  your  son.    B.  tt  Fl.  Mons.  Thorn,  iv.  2. 

Budge,  is  explained  in  all  the  old  dictionaries  to  mean 
fur.  Minshew  says  particularly,  lamb's  fur,  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Cambridge  statutes, 
directing  facings  to  be  made,  "  fumiris  buggeu,  sive 
agninis ;"  the  Latin  word  being  evidently  intended 
to  explain  the  barbarous  one. 
In  th'  interim  comes  a  roost  officious  drudge 
His  face  and  gown  draw'd  out  with  the  same  budge. 

Corbet,  Her.  Bortttle,  p.  3. 
Budge  Bachelors;  a  company  of  poor  old  men,  clothed  in 
lone  gowns  lined  with  lambs  fur,  who  uttend  on  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  city  ot*  London  when  he  enters  into  office. 

Bailey's  Folio  Diet. 

Budgt-rottt,  a  street*  so  colled  of  the  budge  furre,  and  of 
skinners  dwelling  there.  Stowc's  Survey  of  Jxrndon,  p.  900. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Warton  supposes  it  to  be  used  in 
the  followiug  line  of  Milton,  notwithstanding  the 
tautology : 

To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur.  Camus,  707. 

See  Todd's  Milton,  in  Comua,  1.  707.  Mr.  Todd 
produces  three  passages  in  which  budge  seems  to 
mean  stij' or  surly:  but  the  word  in  those  places,  as 
well  as  in  Milton,  is  metaphorically  used :  a  budge 
countenance,  meaning  one  that  resembles  the  wearers 
of  budge,  m  gravity,  severity,  &c.  Thus  the  "  budge 
doctors"  are  grave,  severe,  stiff  doctors. 

Mansion  calls  a  man  budge-face,  from  wearing  a 
large  beard.    Here  the  beard  was  the  fur. 

Poor  budge- face,  bowense  sleeve,  but  let  him  passe, 

Once  furre  n  beard  shall  privilege  nn  asse.         Scourge,  III.  x. 

Or  else  he  meant  solemn-face. 
To  Biff.    To  beat,  or  strike  violently. 

There  was  a  shock 

To  have  buffd  out  the  blood 

Of  ought  but  a  block.  B.  Jotu. 

Bvff,  as  a  substantive,  is  merely  a  contraction  of 
buffet.    Spenser  uses  it. 
Natbelease  so  sore  a  buff' to  bun  it  lent.  F.  Q.  II.  v.  6. 

Bt  f  f-j  E  r  k  i  N .  Originally  a  leathern  waistcoat ;  after- 
wards, one  of  the  colour  thence  called  buff:  a  dress 
worn  by  Serjeants  and  catchpoles. 

I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  nrresteil,  well, 

But  he's  in  a  suit  o/buff,  which  'rested  him,  that  I  can  tell. 

Com.  E.  iv.  S. 

See  the  ludicrous  account  of  the  bailiff  imme- 
diately preceding. 

Aye  be  sure  of  that, 
For  I  have  certain  goblins  in  buff-jerkins. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  468. 
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It  was  also  a  military  dress.  When  the  captain 
of  a  citadel  refuses  to  give  it  up,  through  fidelity  to 
his  prince,  the  answer  is, 

0  heavens,  that  a  Christian  should  he  found  in  a  buff-jerkin.' 
Captain  Conscience,  I  love  thee,  captain. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  91. 

So  also  here : 

A  happy  sight)  rarely  do  buffe  and  budge 
Embrace,  as  do  our  souldicr  and  the  judge. 

Goyton,  Fett.  Notes,  iv.  15.  p.  Ml. 

See  Budge. 

Bvff  nf.  Baff.  Neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
Nothing  at  all. 

A  certainc  pcrsonc  being  of  hvm  [Socrates]  hidden  good  $|>r-fde, 
saicd  to  hyin  againc  neither  buffe  ne  baff,  [that  is,  made  him  no 
kind  of  answer].  Neither  was  Socrates  therew  ith  any  thine  dis- 
contented. Vdall  Apophlh.  Ibl.  9. 

Buffi n.  Used  for  Borne  coarse  material,  whether 
literally  buff  leather,  or  coarse  stuff  of  that  colour, 
does  not  appear. 

My  young  ladies 
In  buffin  gowns,  and  green  aprons  I  tear  them  off. 

Matting.  City  Mad.  iv.  •». 

The  stage  direction  says,  that  they  come  "  in 
coarse  habits,  weeping." 

A  Bug,  now  usually  Bugbear.    An  object  of  terror; 
a  species  of  goblin.    Bwg,  in  Welsh,  means  a  goblin; 
and  Pug,  in  English,  probably  derived  from  it,  had 
often  the  same  meaning.    See  Pi  g. 
Tush,  tush  I  fear  boys  with  bugs.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  2. 

Afterwards  they  tell  them,  that  those  which  they  saw,  were 
bugs,  witches,  and  hags. 

LaToterut,  tie  Speetris,  transl.  1573,  p.  21. 

Lemures  are  described  by  Ah.  Fleming,  as 
Hobgoblins,  or  night-walking  spirits,  black  bugs. 

tiomenel.  p.  471.  a. 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field.  Cymb.  v.  3. 

Which  be  the  very  bugges  that  the  Psnlme  mconeth  on,  walking 
in  the  night  and  in  comers.  Asch.  Toiuph.  p.  61.  New  ed. 

This  hand  shall  hale  them  down  to  deepest  hell 
Where  none  but  furies,  bugs,  and  tortures  dwell. 

Spanish  Trag.  O.  PI.  iii.  234. 

Bugle-horn.    Bucn/a  comu,  a  small  hunting  horn. 
Or  hang  my  bugle  in  nn  invisible  bnldrick.         Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

1  think  Benedict  means  to  say,  "  or  wear  a  horn, 
though  so  worn  as  to  be  invisible ;"  invisible  bal- 
drick,  meaning  a  baldrick  which  renders  it  invisible. 
Bugle  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  cuckold's  horns. 
Thus  a  wife  calls  her  husband  a  bugle-browd  beast, 
Middleton's  Ant/  thing  for  a  quiet  Life,  4to.  F.  b. 

Bugle  is  derived  from  bugill,  which  meant  a 
buffalo,  or  perhaps  any  honied  cattle. 

He  l«snretb  azure,  a  buffi-.    Or  some  cnil  it  n  bugill,  nnd 
describe  it  to  be  like  an  oie.  R.  Holme  Acad.  II.  ix.  p.  170. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  was  bougie  or  benrgi/f. 
See  Jamieson.  Buffe,  bugle,  and  bnjfle,  are  all  given 
by  Barrett,  as  synonymous  for  the  wild  ox. 
Bulchin.  A  diminutive  of  bull;  a  bull-calf.  It 
should  be  liulkin,  that  being  the  proper  diminutive ; 
and  probably  it  was  so  pronounced. 
Hazard  and  Wilding,  how  is't?  how  is't  bulehintf 

Gamester,  O.  P.  ix.  71. 

Do'st  roar  bulcAin  f  do'st  roar  ? 

Satiromattit,  Orig.  of  Dr.  hi.  p.  170. 
I  was  at  supper  last  night  with  a  tiew-wean'd  bulchin. 

Murston't  Dutch  Court ei.  ii.  1. 
And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bulchin  two  years  old, 
A  curl'd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft*  might  have  been  sold. 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  S.  xxi.  p.  1050. 
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Bulk.  The  body.   From  the  Dutch  Butcke,  Thorax. 

And  strike  thee  dead,  and  traulplmg  on  ihy  bulk, 
By  stamping  with  my  foot  crush  out  thy  soul. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.  vi.  478. 
Antonio's  shape  hath  cloath'd  his  bulk  and  visage ; 
Only  his  bands  and  feet  so  large  and  callous, 
Require  more  time  to  supple.  Albumnx.  O.  PI.  vii.  183. 

Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  baud  shakes  withal. 

Shakesp.  Rape  of  Liter.  Suppl.  i.  501. 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk.  Rich.  III.  i.  4. 

Bull-beggar.  A  kind  of  hobgoblin;  rendered  by- 
Coles,  "  Larva,  terriculumetitum."  So  Fleming's 
Nomenclator,  under  terriculumentum,  explains  it,  "  A 
scarebug,  a  bullbegger,  a  sight  that  frayeth,  and 
frighteth."  pag.  469.  b. 

Look  what  a  troop  of  hobgoblins  oppose  themselves  against  me ; 
look  what  ugly  visages  play  the  bull-ieggers  with  us. 

Ahelton't  Don  Quit.  p.  190. 

And  they  have  so  (raid  us  with  bull-beggers,  spirits,  witches, 
urcbens,  elves,  &c. — and  such  otber  bugt,  that  we  are  afraid  of 
our  own  shadowes.  Scot'l  Due.  of  Witcher.  1580.  p.  159. 

Used  generally,  even  to  a  late  period,  for  any 
terrifying  object.  The  etymology  is  very  uncertain. 
Bold  beggar,  which  Skinner  mentions,  is  not  quite 
satisfactory. 

Bulled.  The  same  as  boiled,  q.  v.  swelled  or  emboss'd. 

And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  'bove  their  heads. 

B.  Jen.  Sad  She  p.  i.  3. 

Bullion,  besides  its  usual  signification,  of  gold  or 
silver  uncoined,  meant  also,  according  to  the  old 
dictionaries,  "  copper-plates  set  on  the  breast  leathers 
or  bridles  of  horses,  for  ornaments."  I  suspect  that 
it  also  meant,  in  colloquial  use,  copper  lace,  tassels, 
and  ornaments  in  imitation  of  gold.  Hence  con- 
temptuously attributed  to  those  who  affected  a  finery 
above  their  station.  Thus  it  is  said  to  some  shabby 
gamesters : 

While  you  do  eat  and  lie  about  tlie  town  here, 

And  cozen  in  your  bullions.  U.  Jons.  Dev.  ass  Ass,  Hi.  3. 

Also,  in  describing  an  ape,  fantastically  dressed  to 
play  tricks,  B.  and  Fl.  say, 

That  ape  had  paid  it, 
What  dainty  tricks )  

In  his  French  doublet  with  his  blistenl  [puiTcd  up]  bullions 

In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up ;  O  how  daintily 

Would  f  have  made  him  wait,  nod  shift  a  trencher, 

Carry  a  cup  of  wine.  Beggar's  Bush,  vr.  t. 

It  is  here  also  among  a  list  of  dresses: 

The  other  is  his  dressing  block,  upon  whom  my  Lord  lays  all 
his  clothes  and  fashions,  ere  he  vouchsafes  them  his  own  person : 
you  shall  see  him  in  the  morning  in  the  galley-foist,  at  noon  in  the 
bullion,  in  the  evening  in  quirpo.       Matting.  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  2- 

See  Galleyfoist  and  Querpo. 
Billon,  in  French,  means  base  coin,  and  bullion 
wafi  so  used  in  English. 
And  those,  which  elds  strict  doom  did  disallow, 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  fur  current  now. 

Sylv.  Du  B.  Week  9.  Day  2. 

Bullyons,  a  pair  of.    Qu.  Pistols. 

Why  should  no  bilbo  raise  him  ?  (the  devil)  or  a 

Pair  of  bullyons  f  Thoy  go  as  big  as  any.  B.  4  Fl.  Chances,  v.  2. 

Bi  muard.    See  Bombard. 

Bumbast.    See  Bombast. 

Bu  m baste.    A  jocular  word  for  to  beat,  or  baste. 

I  shall  bumbaste  you,  you  mocking  knave 


I  Pith.  O.  II.  i.  909. 
Bumble-bee.    The  humble  bee  was  often  so  called; 
to  bumble  being  an  old  word  for,  to  make  a  humming 
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noise.  See  Skinner.  A  poem  printed  in  1699  was 
entitled  Caltha  Poetarum,  or  the  Bumble  bee.  Dr. 
Johnson's  conjecture,  that  the  humble  bee  is  so  called 
from  having  no  sting,  is  evidently  erroneous:  that 
insect  being  as  well  armed  as  any  of  its  tribe.  The 
verb  to  bumble  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire.  Wif.  of  Bath. 

Humble-bee  is  either  from  to  hum,  or  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  this. 

Bum-rolls.  Stuffed  cushions,  used  by  women  of 
middling  rank,  to  make  their  petticoats  swell  out,  in 
lieu  of  the  farthingales,  which  were  more  expensive. 
The  cork  rumps,  and  other  contrivances  of  more 
modern  date,  had  therefore  less  of  novelty  than  was 
imagined. 

Nor  you  nor  your  house  were  so  much  as  spoken  of.  before  I 
disbased  myself  from  my  hood  and  my  fartbingal,  to  these  6am- 
rowls,  and  your  whalebone  bodice.  B.  Jon.  Poet  ait.  ii.  1. 

Those  virtues  [of  a  bawd]  rais'd  her  from  die  flat  petticoat  and 
kercher,  to  the  gorget  and  bum-roll. 

Parson's  Wedding,  O.Pl.xi.  460. 

Bum-Troth.  A  grotesque  contraction  of  "  by  my 
troth." 

No,  (not  troth,  good  man  Grurabe,  his  name  is  Stephano. 

Damon  and  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  811. 
Bum  troth,  but  few  such  roysters  come  to  my  yeares  at  this  day. 

Ib.  820. 

So  also  bum  ladie,  for  "  by  my  lady,"  i.  e.  by  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Nay,  bum- ladie,  I  will  not,  by  St.  Anno. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv.  7. 

Bung.    A  low-lived  term  of  reproach  for  a  sharper  or 
pickpocket. 
Away,  yon  cut-purse  rascal,  you  filthy  bung,  away ! 

9  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4- 

My  bung  observing  this,  takes  hold  of  time, 

Just  as  this  lord  was  drawing  for  a  prime, 

And  smoothly  nims  his  purse  that  lay  beside  him. 

An  Age  for  Apes,  1658,  pn».  231. 
In  the  same  book,  p.  323,  a*  stealer  of  buttons  is 
called  a  buttan-bung. 

Bung,  in  the  cant  language,  meant  also  a  pocket, 
and  a  purse. 

Burbage,  Richard.  One  of  the  actors  in  the  time 
of  Shakegpeare,  who  with  others  is  a  speaker  in  the 
induction  to  Marston's  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  10.  By 
a  foolish  inattention,  he  is  twice  miscalled  Henry  in 
the  course  of  that  dialogue.  The  best  account  of 
him  is  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  He,  with 
Field,  receives  an  oblique  compliment  from  B.  Jon- 
son,  though  it  is  in  character  of  the  foolish  Cokes : 

Cok.  Which  [of  the  poppet  actors]  is  your  Burbage  now? 
Leath.  What  inenn  you  by  that.  Sir  ? 

Cok.  Your  best  actor,  your  Field.  Barih.  Fair,  v.  3. 

Burdello.   See  Bordello. 

To  Bcrcen,  for  Burgeon.  To  sprout  out.  See 
Bou rgeon. 

I  fear,  I  shall  begin  to  grow  in  love 

With  my  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosp'rous  parts. 

They  do  so  spring  and  burgeon.  B.  Jont.  Fox,  iii.  1. 

Bi  RGtt,  or  more  properly  Burr.  A  part  of  the  handle 
of  a  lilting  lance,  thus  exactly  described  by  R.  Holmes: 
"  The  burn  is  a  broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the  handle, 
which  burre  is  brotight  into  the  sufflue  or  rest,  when 
the  tiller  is  ready  to  run  against  his  enimy,  or  pre- 
pareth  himself  to  combate  or  encounter  his  adverse 
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party."    Acad,  of  Armory,  B.iii.  ch.  17.  MS.  Harl. 

IU  try  one  speare  ,  though  it  prota  too  short  bv  the 

burgh.  '  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  38. 

Also,  the  projecting  rim  of  a  deer  s  bom,  close  to 
the  head. 

Bi'bgon kt,  or  Bubganet.   A  kind  of  helmet.  A 
Burgundian's  casque.  Skinner. 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burganet.  9  Hoi.  VI.  v.  1. 

This  demy  Atlas  of  the  world,  the  arm 

And  burgonet  of  man.  Ant.  t;  CI.  i.  5. 

Upon  his  head  hit  glistering  burganet, 

The  which  was  wrought  by  wondcrous  device. 

Spens.  Muiopot,  I.  73. 

See  0.  PI.  vi.  542. 

Bcbgant  is  a  contraction,  or  corruption  of  burganet. 
They  rode,  not  with  fan*  to  ward  their  faces  froiu  the  wind,  but 
with  ImrgaHt,  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe. 

Greene's  Quip,  Ifc.  Marl.  Mi*c.  r.  403. 

Bcbgu  Li!  an.  Supposed  to  mean  a  bully  or  bragga- 
docio ;  and  conjectured  to  be  a  term  of  contempt, 
invented  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  in  a  contest  with  Anthony  Woodville,  in 
Smithfield,  1467. 

When  was  Bobadill  here,  your  captain?  that  rogue,  that  foist, 
that  fencing  burgullian.  B.  Jon*.  Et.Jl.  in  H.  iv.  3. 

See  Mr.  Gilford's  note. 

To  Bins  Day  Light.   A  proverbial  phrase,  appli- 
cable to  superfluous  actions  in  general. 
We  burn  day  light:  here,  read,  read.  Her.  W.  ii.  1. 

Mercutio  gives  a  full  explanation  of  it: 

—  Come,  we  burn  day  light,  ho ! 
Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  so.   Merc.  I  mean;  Sir,  in  delay 
We  waste  our  lights  io  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  4. 

Tyroe  rouleth  on,  I  doo  but  day-light  bume, 
And  many  things  indeede  to  doe  f  bare. 

Churchy.  Worth,  of  W.  p.  96. 

Bcbning,  or  Bbenning.    One  of  the  names  for  a 
disorder  which  has  no  decent  appellation.  Alluded 
to  in  this  passage : 
No  l*rttics  burn  J,  but  wenches'  suitors.  Lear,  iii.  a. 

BtRBATtxE.  Perhaps  the  same  as  barracan,  explained 
bv  the  dictionaries,  a  coarse  kind  of  camlet.  Mr. 
Clifford  quotes  Purchas's  Microcosmus,  where,  he 
says,  it  is  spoken  of,  as  "  a  strange  stuff,  recently 
devised,  and  brought  into  wear." 

B.  Jonson  introduces  burratinet,  as  if  they  were  a 
kind  of  creatures,  but  his  commentators  understand 
him  to  mean  monsters  so  dressed.  It  occurs  only  in 
a  stage  direction. 

Here  the  first  autimasque  entered.   A  she-monster,  delivered  of 
six  burratinet,  that  dance  with  six  pantaloons. 

Vision  of Del.  Giff.  Jon.  vii.  p.  300. 

Be bse.    An  exchange  in  general.   When  spoken  of 
in  London,  commonly  the  \irw  Exchange  in  the 
Strand,  unless  otherwise  distinguished. 
She  says,  she  went  to  the  bunt  for  patterns, 
-You  shall  find  her  at  St.  Kathern's. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.  vi.  81. 
I  knew  not  what  a  couch  is 
To  hurry  me  to  the  Burse,  or  Old  Exchange. 

Mass.  City  Mud.  iii.  1. 

See  Gifford  on  the  place. 

When  the  Royal  Exchange  was  meant,  it  was 
usually  so  distinguished,  at  least  after  the  building  of 

Afer  hath  sold  his  land  and  bought  a  horse 
swith  he  prancetb  to  the  royal  Bunt. 

Wit's  Recreations,  1663.  Epigr.  106. 
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Baker  speaks  thus  of  the  bidding  of  the  New 
Exchange,  in  the  Strand: 

Also  at  this  time  in  the  Strand,  on  the  north  side  of  Durham 
IIoosc,  where  stood  on  old  long  stable,  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
now  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  caused  to  b»  built  a  stately 
building,  which  upon  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  April  in  the  year  1609, 
was  Ix-gun  to  be  richly  furnished  with  wares;  and  the  next  day 
after,  the  king  the  queen  and  prince,  with  many  great  lords  and 
ladies,  came  to  see  it,  and  tiien  the  king  gave  it  the  name  of 


Britain's  Burse.  Chronicle,  1609. 

Exeter  Change  was  a  part  of  an  old  mansion  of 
the  Earls  of  Exeter,  variously  appropriated,  till  it 
took  the  present  form. 

The  rooms  over  the  New  Exchange  were  formerly 
shops  of  great  resort  for  female  finery;  a  kind  of 
bazaar. 

To  Bubst,  was  formerly  used  for  to  break. 
Yon  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  bunt. 

Tarn.  Shr.  Induct.  1. 

Ill  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him,  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard ;  and 
then  he  bunt  his  head,  for  crouding  among  the  marshalVmen. 

8  Hen.  IV.  iii.  8. 

lie  fctirif  his  lance  against  the  sand  below.  Fair/.  Tusto,  vii.  87. 
Bursting  of  lances  was  a  very  common  expression. 
See  also  0.  PI.  ii.  12. 

Bush.  The  proverb,  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  alludes 
to  the  bush  which  was  usually  hung  cnt  at  vintners' 
doors.  It  was  of  ivy,  according^  to  classical  pro- 
priety, that  plant  being  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  rrye  garland. 

Gaicotgne's  Glass,  of  Gov. 
Its  like  the  ivy-buih  unto  a  tavern.  Rival  tr  tends. 

Green  ivy-bushes  at  the  vintners'  doors. 

Sumner's  last  Will  and  Test. 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  epilogue  to  As  you 
like  it. 

TUa  good  wine  I  produce  needs  no  ivy-buth. 

Summary  on  Dubartus.    To  the  Reader. 

Bush-lane,  in  London,  seems  to  have  been  famous  for 
very  small  needles. 

And  now  they  may  go  look  this  Busk-lane  needle  in  a  bottle  of 
bay.  teutons  Leas.  Char.  !>. 

It  is  in  Cannon- street,  Walbrook. 

Business.  A  term  often  affectedly  used,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  piqued  themselves  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  duello,  for  what  is  now  called  an  affair  of  honour, 
a  quarrel.  To  make  a  master  of  the  duel,  a  carrier 
of  the  differences,  Ben  Jonson  puts,  among  other 
ingredients,  "  a  drachm  of  the  business,"  and  adds, 

For  that's  the  word  of  tincture,  tAe  business.  Let  me  alnne 
with  the  butincst.  I  will  carry  the  business.  I  do  understand 
the  business.    1  do  find  an  affront  in  the  business. 

Masque  of  Mercury,  tic.  vol.  V.  p.  431. 

So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

—  Could  Caranza  himself 
Carry  a  business  better.  Love's  Pilgrim,  v. 

Bus  K .    A  piece  of  wood  or  whalebone,  worn  down  the 
front  of  the  stays,  to  keep  them  straight.  Minshetc. 
Who  on  my  busk,  even  with  a  pin,  can  write 
The  anagram  of  my  name;  present  it  humbly, 
Tall  back  and  smile.  Queen  a/Arrag.  O.  PI.  ix.  -HI. 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it.  It  was  thought  very 
essential  to  the  female  figure. 

Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stifTe  butke,  puffe  verdingall, 
Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  angelical.     Martton,  Scourge  II.  vii. 
It  seems  that,  in  Hall's  time,  such  beings  as  are 
now  popularly  called  dandies  were  accused  of  wearing 
busks,  and  other  articles  of  female  attire. 
Tyr'd  [i.e. attired]  with  pinn'd  ruffe,  and  fans,  and  pnrtlet  strips, 
And  busks;  and  verdingales  about  their  hips.   Sal.  B.  IV.  »i. 9. 
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Though  the  name  be  obsolete,  somethiag  similar 
has  generally  been  in  use,  even  in  our  times.  It  is 
French,  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  explained  in  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Diet,  of  the  Acad.  "  Lame 
d'ivoire,  de  bois,  de  baleine,  ou  mCme  d'acitr,  dont 
lea  femraes  se  servent  pour  tenir  leurs  corps  de  jupe 
en  etat."   Steel  is  used  now. 

To  Busk.   To  prepare.  Scotch. 
The  noble  LSaron  whet  hit  courage  hot 
And  Imik'd  him  boldly  to  the  dreadful  fi^ht. 

JWr/.T«m,vii.S7. 

And  buik'd  them  bold  to  battle  and  to  fight.  Id.  it.  90. 

Bosk-point.  The  lace,  with  its  tag,  which  secured 
the  end  of  the  busk. 

Howell,  in  bis  Vocabulary,  explains  it  thus  in 
Italian : 

A^Ketto,  u astro,  6  cordme  con  nna  punta,  od  tin  puntale,  da 
afiibbiar  il  butto.  Section  34.  Art.  i. 

O  beauties  look  to  your  butk-pointt.  MaUonlent,  O.  PI.  iv.  70. 
The  gonlian  knot,  which  Alexander  (Treat 

Did  whilom  cut  with  his  all-conquering  sword, 
Was  nothing  like  thy  bilk-point,  pretty  peat, 

Nor  could  so  fair  nn  augury  afford-      Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  151. 

In  the  same  scene,  a  gentleman  is  said  to  have 
made  "  nineteen  sonnets  of  [on]  his  mistress's  busk- 
point." 

Busket.  Bosauet,  Fr.   A  small  bush,  or  branch,  with 
flowers  and  foliage. 
Youth's  folk  now  flocken  in  every  where 
To  rather  May-buskctt  and  smelling  breere. 

Spent.  Eel.  May,  9. 

Bvsky.   The  same  as  bosky  above,  woody. 
How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  yon  butky  hill.  1  Htn.  IV.  t.  1. 

Bv9s,t>.  To  kiss.  This  word,  which  is  now  only  used  in 
vulgar  language,  was  formerly  thought  of  sufficient 
dignity  to  rank  among  tragical  expressions. 
Come  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 
And  butt  thee  as  thy  wife.  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

So  the  substantive: 
And  we  by  signs  sent  many  a  secret  bunt. 

Drayt.  Boron*  Wirt,  C.  3. 
But  it  had  already  suffered  some  degradation  when 
Herrick  wrote  this  epigram  upon  it : 
Kissing  and  butting  diner  both  in  this, 

Wc  buue  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss.     Workt,  p.  319. 

But.   Otherwise  than.   This  sense  is  marked  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  obsolete. 

I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.  Temp.  i.  2 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  unless,  yet  it  appears  to  have  no  unusual  signi- 
fication. Cleopatra  says  "  Antony  will  be  himself." 
To  which  he  replies,  "  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra :" 
which  may  either  "  but  Cleopatra  will  have 

the  merit  of  moving  him  to  be  so ;"  or  moved  only 
by  Cleopatra.  Ant.  and  CI.  i.  1.   So  again  in  Act  iii 
sc.  9.    "  But  your  comfort  makes  the  rescue."  1 
understand,  "  your  comfort  only  can  make,"  8cc. 

In  the  following  passage  the  use  of  the  word  is 
certainly  very  obscure : 

But  heing  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  land 

Which,  as  I  take  it,  we  shall.  Ant.tfCl.rv.  10 

The  Oxford  editor  changed  it  to  not.  Subsequent 
commentators  have  referred  us  rather  to  the  obsolete 
sense  of  without.    As  in  Kelly's  Scottish  Proverbs 
"  He  could  eat  me  but  salt."   "  Touch  not  a  cat  but 
a  glove;"  i.  e.  without.    Unlets,  the 
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gested  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  preceding 
will  make  tolerable  sense  here. 

But  Beems  to  be  used  for  not,  or  without,  in  the 
following  example : 

If  that  you  say  you  will  not,  cannot  love, 

Oh  heavens  I  for  what  cause  then  do  you  here  move  r 

Are  you  not  fram'd  of  that  expert  est  mold, 

For  wliom  all  in  this  round  concordance  hold  \ 

Or  are  yon  framed  of  some  other  fashion, 

And  have  a  forme  and  heart,  but  yet  a  passion  ? 

Brawn.  Brit.  Past.  I.  ii.  p.  4T. 

Butciie.  Perhaps  instead  of  bouge,  above.  Allowance. 
Appointed  also  the  Censorcs  to  allow  out  of  the  common 
butcbe,  yearly  stipeitdes  for  the  finding*,  of  certain  geese. 

Atck.  Toxoph.  p.  173.  New  ed. 

Butt-shaft.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used  for  shooting  at 
butts ;  formed  without  a  barb,  so  as  to  stick  into  the 
butts,  and  yet  be  easily  extracted. 

The  very  pin  of  his  bean  cleft  with  the  blind  bow  boy's  but- 
shaft.  Rom.  4/  JuL  ii.  4. 

Cupid's  butt-thafl  is  too  hard  for  Hercules's  dgb. 

Love's  L.  I.  L  4. 

Butt,  the  reading  of  the  folio  for  boat,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Where  they  prcpar'd 
A  rotten  carkasse  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd, 

Nor  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast.  Temp.  \.  t. 

Whether  it  is  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word,  or 
merely  a  misprint,  is  not  clear. 

Buxom,  originally  meant  obedient,  from  a  Saxon  ety- 
mology. It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  gay, 
lively ;  and  is  clearly  formed  of  the  word  buck  and 
the  termination  some.  Bucksome,  spirited,  lively  as  a 
buck.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  sense  Shake- 
speare uses  it  here. 

fiardolph  n  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 

Of  buxom  valour.  //en.  V.  iii.  0. 

I  rather  think  the  modern  sense  preferable.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  old  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  in 
the  following  passage  of  Spenser,  and  many  others : 

So  wild  a  beast,  so  tame  ytaught  to  be 

And  buxom  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see.   Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  625. 
In  thiB  sense  Milton  speaks  of"  the  buxom  air." 

Buzzakiv,  in  the  proverb,  "  As  blind  as  a  buzzard," 
or  a  bUnd  buzzard,  certainly  means  a  beetle.  Ray 
has,  "  as  blind  as  a  beetle,"  p.  218.  with  this  expla- 
nation of  it : 

A  beetle  is  thought  to  be  blind,  because  in  the  evening  it  will 
fly  with  its  full  force  agaiust  a  roan's  face,  or  any  thing  else 
which  happens  to  be  in  its  way;  which  other  insects,  as  bees, 
hornets,  tec.  will  not  do. 

He  has  also,  as  "  dull  as  a  beetle,"  p.  221.  But 
there  perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  a  carpenter's  beetle, 
or  mallet.   This  kind  of  buzzard  was  probably  meant 
by  Hudibras,  when  he  undertook  to  prove 
—  That  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl.  1. 73. 

The  beetle  was  familiarly  called  a  buzzard,  from  its 
peculiar  buzzing  noise :  as  in  Staffordshire,  a  cock- 
chafer is  still  called  a  hum-buz.  The  buzzard-moth, 
a  kind  of  sphinx,  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage,  by  the  company  it  appears  in : 

O  owle!  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  bats,  busiords, 
and  beetles,  in  this  long  retirement  in  die  desert  I  Are  you  of  » 
feather?  It  is  blindacsse,  obstinate  bliudnesse. 

Gayt.  Test.  Votes,  p.  188. 

In  the  following  passage  also,  a  beetle's  must  b* 
meant  by  a  buzzard's  neat: 
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That,  from  the  lothsoroe  mud  from  whence  thou  earnest, 
Thou  art  10  bold,  oat  of  thy  buzzard's  nest, 
To  gaze  upon  the  son  of  her  perfection*. 

Wttkest  goes  t.  Wall,  Sign.  C.  4.  b. 
I  have  an  imperfect  recollection,  though  I  cannot 
bring  proof  of  the  fact,  that,  in  my  childhood,  all 
ni^ht-flying  moths  were  popularly  called  buzzards. 
All  insects  which  buz  remarkably  might  naturally  so 
be  called. 

The  bird  called  the  buzzard,  or  the  bald-late,  is 
known,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  peculiarly  sharp- 
sighted.  In  that  sense,  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
French,  busard. 

w  Between  hawk  and  buzzard"  means,  between  a  good  thing 
and  a  bad  of  the  lame  kind :  the  hawk  being  the  true  (porting 
bird,  the  buzzard  a  heavy  lazy  fowl  of  the  same  species,  buteo 
ignavus,  the  sluggish  buzzard. 

Comnii  Janua.  Load.  ed.  1662.  §  146. 

Oh,  slow-wing'd  turtle,  shall  a  butsard  take  thee  ? 

Tarn,  of  Skr.  ii.  1. 


CAD 

By'r  Lakin.   A  familiar  diminutive  of  by  our  lady, 
i.  e.  by  our  ladukin. 
By'rlakin  a  parlous  feare.  Mutt.  N.  Dr.  iii.  1. 

Shakespeare  has  stamped  no  great  credit  upon  the 
expression,  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Snout  the 
bellows-mender.  Preston's  Cambyses  is  quoted  for 
the  same  phrase,  which,  as  Shakespeare  ridicules  it  in 
other  parts  of  those  scenes,  perhaps  he  might  allude 
to  here  also. 

'Bye,  for  Abte,  q.  v.  Abide. 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  shalt  dearly  'bye  the  same. 

Ferr.  and  Porr.  O.  PI.  i.  140. 

It  is  written  also  buy,  which,  when  deare  is  added, 
certainly  makes  as  good  sense. 

And  minding  now  to  make  her  buy  it  deare 

With  furie  great  and  rage  at  her  she  flies.     Harr.Ar.  xxxvi.  18. 


- 


c. 


Cabbages.  These  are  said  to  have  been  first  im- 
ported from  Holland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

He  has  received  weekly  intelligence 
Upon  my  knowledge,  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 
(For  all  parts  of  the  world)  in  cabbages.       B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii.  1. 
This  is  not  an  expression  thrown  out  at  random,  or  by  chance. 
Cabtxigts  were  not  originally  the  natural  growth  of  Eugland;  but 
about  this  time  they  were  sent  to  us  from  Holland,  and  so  became 
the  product  of  our  kitchen-gardens.  Whaltey's  Note. 

This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  Evelyn  con- 
firms it: 

Its  scarce  an  hundred  years  since  we  first  had  cabbages  out  of 
Holland,  Sir  Arth.  Ashley  of  Wiburg  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire, 
being,  as  I  am  told,  the  first  who  planted  tbcm  in  England. 

Acetaria,  or  Disc,  of  Sallets. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  understood  of  all  the 
species,  some,  under  the  name  of  cole-worts,  having 
been  known  much  longer. 

Cable-hatband.  A  fashion  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  at  the  very  close  of  the  16th  century, 
being  a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  worn 
round  the  hat. 

I  had  on  a  gold  cabte-hatband,  then  new  coma  up,  which  I 
wore  about  a  murrey  French  hat  I  had, — cuts  my  hatband,  and 
yet  it  was  massie  goldsmith's  work,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Matt  out  of  H.  iv.  6. 

More  cable,  till  he  liad  as  much  as  my  cable-hatband  to  fence 
him.  Marstoa,  Ant.  Sr  Mell.  ii.  1. 

Caddis.    A  kind  of  ferret,  or  worsted  lace. 

They  come  to  trim  by  the  gross ;  inkles,  caddistes,  cambricks, 
lawns.  rFinf.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  passage,  says,  "  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  caddisses  are  :"  but  it  is  plain 
from  the  context,  that  the  expression  is  not  used  as 
the  plural  of  a  caddis,  but  as  a  collective  term  for 
quantities  of  caddis  of  different  kinds,  as  inkles,  &c. 

Ordinary  garters  were  sometimes  made  of  caddis. 
One  of  the  epithets  given  by  Prince  Henry  to  the 
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Landlord  is  u  caddis  garter."  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  Garters 
were  then  worn  in  sight,  and  therefore  to  wear  a 
coarse,  cheap  sort,  was  reproachful.  The  same  epithet 
is  used  in  Glapthome's  Wit  in  a  Constable.  We  are 
told  also  of  "  footmen  in  caddis"  meaning  the 
worsted  lace  on  their  clothes. 

Cade.  A  cade  of  herrings,  that  is,  a  cask  or  barrel  of 
them:  from  which  keg  is  evidently  corrupted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  made  from  cadus,  not- 
withstanding Nash's  fanciful,  or  rather  jocular 
derivation : 

The  rebel  Jack  Cade  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put  redde 
herrings  in  cades;  and  from  him  they  have  their  name. 

Praise  of  R.  Her.  1599. 

Shakespeare  has  turned  the  derivation  the  contrary 
way: 

We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father. 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings.  3  Hen.  VI.  if.  t. 

Cadge.  A  round  frame  of  wood,  on  which  the  cadgers, 
or  sellers  of  hawks,  carried  their  birds  for  sale.  See 
Bailey,  8cc.  Cadger  is  also  given,  as  meaning  a 
huckster,  from  which  the  famdiar  term  codger  is 
more  likely  to  be  formed,  than  from  any  foreign 
origin. 

Cadnat.  A  word  mentioned  only,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  a  book  entitled,  "  The  perfect  School  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Officers  of  the  Mouth."  By  G.  Rosse,  12mo. 
1682;  where  it  is  defined, 

A  sort  of  state  covering  for  princes,  dukes,  or  peers,  at  a  great 
dinner.   P.  09. 

This  might  be  thought  to  mean  a  canopy;  yet 
cadenas,  its  apparent  origin,  signifies  rather  a  case  of 
instruments.  "  On  appelle  aussi  cadenas  une  espece 
de  coffre,  ou  d'etui,  qui  contient  une  cuillere,  une 
fourchette,  et  un  couteau,  qu'on  serf  pour  le  Roi,  ou 
pour  les  perstmnes  dune  grande  distinction."  Manuel 
Lesifjue. 
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Caffling.    Probably,  for  cavilling. 
Ah  if  I  now  put  in  tome  caffling  clause, 

1  shall  be  call'd  unconstant  all  my  days.        Harr.  Ar.  xlv.  97. 

Cain-colour'd.  Yellow  or  red,  as  a  colour  of  hair ; 
which,  being  esteemed  a  deformity,  was  by  common 
consent  attributed  to  Cain  and  Judas. 

No  forsooth:  lie  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  yellow 
b»iM  ;  a  Coin-colour'd  beard.  Mcr.  IK.  i.  4. 

The  old  copies  read  it  thus ;  the  later,  till  Theo- 
bald's time,  have  cane-colour' d,  which  might  do,  but 
is  not  so  probable.  What  makes  it  clear  that  we 
should  prefer  Cain-colour'd,  is  the  expression  of 
Ahram-colour'd  above  noticed,  and  that  of  a  Judas 
beard,  for  a  red  beard.    Sec  Judas  Colour. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  devil  himself 
had  sometimes  this  attribute  given  : 
Run  to  the  counter, 
Fetch  fne  n  nd-bcarded  scrjeant ;  I'll  make 
You,  captain,  think  the  devtl  of  hell  is  come 
To  fetch  you,  if  once  be  fasten  on  you. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  463. 
At  all  events,  it  shows  how  odious  a  red  beard  was 
esteemed. 

Cams.  The  name  of  a  writer  on  some  kind  ofllosy- 
crucianism ;  thence  adopted  by  Shakespeare  for  the 
naine  of  his  French  doctor  in  the  Merry  if'hcs  of 
Windsor.  Mr.  AmeB  had  among  his  MSS.  one  of 
the  "  secret  writings  of  Dr.Caius."  See  Dr.  Farmer's 
note  on  the  first  entry  of  Dr.  Caius  in  the  Mer.  W. 

Cake.    "  Mu  cake  it  dough."   An  obsolete  provorb, 
implying  the  loss  of  hope,  or  expectation ;  a  cake 
which  comes  out  of  the  oven  in  the  state  of  dough 
being  considered  as  utterly  spoiled. 
My  cake  is  dough:  hut  I'll  in  among  the  rest; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,— but  my  »hare  in  the  feast.    Tarn.  Shr.  v.  1. 
Steward,  your  take  it  doa  as  well  as  mine. 

B.  Jon.  Catc  it  alter'd,  Scene  last. 
You  shall  have  rare  sport  anon,  if  my  cake  be'n't  dough,  and 
my  plot  do  but  take.  Rabclaa,  by  Oult,  vol.  iv.  p.  105. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  traverse*,  we  are  confident  here  that 
the  match  will  take,  otherwise  my  cake  it  dough. 

HomeWt  Lettcrt,  I.  $3.  1. 13. 

Cake-bread.    Rolls,  or  manchets. 

Aye  mid  eat  them  all  too,  an  they  were  in  cake-bread. 

B.  Join,  north.  F.  v.  3. 
A  tailor  is  there  spoken  of :  and  tailors  were  famous 
for  eating  hot  rolls.    See  Tailor. 

Calais.  Duellists  being  punishable  by  the  laws  of 
England,  it  was  customary  for  them,  after  we  had 
lost  Calais,  to  fight  on  the  sands  there,  as  the  nearest 
foreign  ground. 

If  we  concur  in  all,  write  a  formal  challenge, 

And  bring  thy  second :  meanwhile  I  make  provision 

Of  Calait  tand,  to  fight  upon  securely. 

Albumatar,O.Y\.  vii.218. 
The  speaker  here  seems  to  propose  a  ludicrous 
way  of  evading  the  law,  by  fetching  sand  from 
Calais,  and  thus  fighting  on  foreign  ground.  The 
sands  of  Calais  are  literally  meant  in  other  passages : 

Gilbert,  this  glove  I  send  thee  from  my  hand, 

Ami  challenge  thee  to  meet  on  Cut  tit  tand, 

On  this  day  moneth  resolve  I  will  be  there.  S.  Rtmland"! 

Good  Kernel  and  Bad  Nave*,  1623.  Sig.  V  S. 

Mr.  Strangeways,  meaning  to  challenge  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Fussell,  said, 

Calait  tands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  dispute  than  Westmin- 
ster Hull.  Harl.  Mite.  iv.  p.  8.  Park't  ed. 
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But  his  envy  is  never  stirred  to  much  as  nhen  gentlemen  go 
over  to  fight  upon  Calait  tandt. 

Earle't  Microc.  33.  pag.  90.  BlUt't  td. 
See  also  the  notes  there. 

So  in  a  poem  called  the  Counterscuffle,  printed 
in  1670 : 
lie  durst  his  enemy  withstand, 
Or  at  Tcrgot*,  or  Cvlis-sand, 
Aud  bravely  there  with  sword  in  hand, 

Woold  greet  him. 

Drydent  Mite.  ISmo.  iii.  334. 

Calais  sand  was  imported  for  domestic  purposes 
also : 

When  ho  brings  in  a  prize,  unless  h  be 
Cockles,  or  Callit  tand  to  scour  with, 
I'll  renounce  my  five  mark  a  year. 

B.  tt  Ft.  Honest  M.  Fortune,  v.  p.  431. 

Calf's-skin.  Fools  kept  for  diversion  in  great  fa- 
milies were  often  distinguished  by  coats  of  calfskin, 
with  buttons  down  the  back.  Therefore  Constance 
and  Falconbridge  mean  to  call  Austria  a  fool,  in  that 
sarcastic  line  so  often  repeated, 
And  hang  a  calf  t-tkin  on  those  recreant  limbs.  John,  iii.  1. 
His  calft-tkin  jests  from  hence  are  clear  exil'd. 

Prol.  to  Wily  Beguiled. 

Calipoi.is.  A  character  in  a  bombastic  tragedy, 
printed  in  1594,  and  called  the  Battel  of  Alcazar, 
8tc.  some  lines  of  which  are  burlesqued  and  ridiculed 
by  Shakespeare  and  several  other  dramatists.  A 
single  line  of  parody  is  spouted  by  Pistol : 
Feed  and  be  rat,  my  fair  CalipoUt.  «  Hen.  IF.  ii.  4- 

Several  lines  together  are  inserted  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  the  Poetaster,  iii.  4.  and  are  truly  ridiculous.  The 
line  taken  by  Shakespeare  is  also  in  Decker's  Satiro- 
mastix,  Or.  of  Engl.  Dr.  iii.  254.  and  in  Mansion's 
What  you  mil. 

The  old  interludes,  and  the  early  attempts  at  tra- 
gedy, were  often  ridiculed,  when  dignity  of  style  was 
better  understood.  Thus  King  Daryus,  King  Cam- 
by  ses,  and  others,  are  occasionally  alluded  to  and 
quoted.  See  particularly  the  same  scene  in  the 
Poetaster. 

Caliver.  A  gun,  or  musquet.  Skinner  and  others 
derive  it  from  calibre,  which  means  only  the  bore,  or 
diameter  of  a  piece.  But  the  more  numerous  autho- 
rities define  it  as  "  a  small  gun  used  at  sea,"  and 
some  as  exactly  synonymous  with  arquebuse.  It  wan 
probably  of  various  sizes,  but  the  quotations  show 
that  it  was  carried  by  infantry.  Its  derivation  is  not 
yet  made  out. 

Such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  ns  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver,  worse  than  a 
struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck.  1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  8. 

Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  band,  Bardolph.  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  «. 

He  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  halberds  petrooels,  caltvcrt,  and 
muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's  ball. 

B.  Jont.  Sit.  Worn.  iv.  9. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  accented  on  the 
middle  syllable : 
Tall  souhliers  thence  he  to  the  world  delivers 
And  out  thoy  fly,  all  arm'd  with  pikes  and  darts, 
With  lialberts,  "and  with  muskets,  and  calivtrt. 

Harringt.  Epig.  i.  90. 

To  Calke,  for,  to  calculate. 

What  mean  then  fcvole  astrologers  to  calke, 

That  twinckling  starres  fling  down  the  fixed  fate, 

And  all  is  guided  by  the  starrie  state.         Mirr.  Mag.  p.  485. 
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Calkyns,  or  Calkins.  Apparently  from  calx,  a 
heel ;  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse  shoe,  which  are 
sometimes  turned  up. 

C«u?vn»  a  smyth  to  shoe  three  horses  for  him  contrarily,  with 
(be  calkyns  forward,  ttuit  it  should  not  bee  perceyved  winch  wny 
be  bad  taken.  HotinsL  Hist.  0/ Scott.  Sign.  U  3.  b. 

On  this  horse  is  Arcite 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkint 
Did  ratlier  tell  than  trample.  T»o  NobU  Kintm.  v.  4. 

Callet,  Callat,  or,  according  to  Skinner,  Calot; 
A  woman  of  bad  character. 

A  callat 

Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband 

And  now  bails  me.  Winter's  T.  ii.  3. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  calotte,  a  sort  of  leathern 
cap  worn  by  some  women  in  France ;  but  Mr.  Todd 
properly  objects  to  that  derivation.    See  Todd. 

—  Why  the  callet 
You  told  me  of,  here  I  have  ta'en  disguis'd.  Ben  Jon.  Tax,  iv.  3. 
But  I  did  not  thiiik  a  man  uf  your  age  and  beard  had  been  so 
lociviout,  to  keep  a  disguis'd  ca'ttet  under  my  nose. 

Antiquary,  O.  PI.  x.  87. 

It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
personage  next  mentioned. 

Callot,  Kit.  The  fair,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the 
brown  associate,  of  one  Giles  Hather.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  couple  of  English  persons 
who  took  up  the  occupation  of  gipsies.  So  says 
Mr.  Whalley,  but  I  know  not  his  authority. 

To      Kit  Callot  forth  in  prose  or  rhime, 
Ur  who  was  Cleopatra  for  the  time. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Gipi.  vol.  vi.  p.  79. 
It  certainly  might  mean  Kit,  the  callot,  or  strumpet. 

Cali.ot,  or  Calot,  meant  also  any  plain  coif  or  skull- 
cap, such  as  is  still  worn  by  Serjeants  at  law,  on  their 
wigs.  From  the  French  calotte,  cod.  stnsu.  Accented 
on  the  last  syllable. 

We 

That  tread  the  path  of  public  businesses 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  it,  or  a  shrink, 
The  wearing  the  callot,  the  politic  hood, 

And  twenty  oth*-r  rmrerga.  B.  Jon*.  Magn.  Lady,  Act  i. 

Together  of  the  fashions 
Of  man  and  w  oman,  how  his  collet  anil  her 
Black-bag  came  on  together.  Brome  Hem  Acad.  iv.  p.  85. 

Callet  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  for  to  rail,  in  the 
following  passage;  probably  from  the  violent  lan- 
guage often  used  by  collets. 
Or  to  hear  Iter  iu  her  spleen 

Cuttel  like  a  butter-quean.         EtIU'i  Specimens,  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 

Callvmoocher.  A  word  which  wants  explanation. 
A  term  of  reproach. 

I  do,  thou  upstart  ealtymooeher,  I  do  ; 

Tis  well  known  to  the  parish  1  have  been 

Twice  ale-cutmer.  Mayor  oJ'Quinb.  O.  PI.  x\.  p.  138. 

Calsolnus,  or  Calzoons.  Close  linen  or  cotton 
trouzers.    Calecon,  Fr. 

The  nest  that  they  wears  is  a  smocke  of 
sleeves,  much  longer  than  their  amies : 
(slsou  nds  of  the  same,  which  reach  to  their 

Sandys,  Travel*,  p.  63. 
Mr.  Todd  has  it  as  calzoons,  q.  v. 

To  Cai. v  er.  To  prepare  salmon,  or  other  fish,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  which  can  only  be  done  when  they  are 
fresh  and  firm.  Calver'd  salmon  is  a  dainty  cele- 
brated by  all  our  old  dramatists.  May's  Accom- 
plished Cook,  if  that  be  sufficient  authonty,  gives  an 
ample  receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be  cut  in 
slices,  and  scalded  with  wine  and  water  and  salt,  then 
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boiled  up  in  white-wine  vinegar,  and  set  by  to  cool ; 
and  so  kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold.  p.  354. 

Great  lords,  sometimes, 
For  a  change  leave  calver'd  salmon,  and  eat  sprats. 

Masting .  Guard,  ir.  1. 

It  now  means,  in  the  fish  trade,  only  crimped 


Cambhils.  A  word  which  I  cannot  find  acknowledged 
in  any  dictionary,  but  evidently  meaning,  in  the 
following  passage,  legs ;  perhaps  bowed  legs  particu- 
larly, from  cambrci,  crooked,  French.  In  describing 
a  satyr  it  is  said, 

But  he's  a  very  perfect  goat  below, 

His  crooked  cambrils  arra'd  with  hoof  and  hair. 

Drayt.  Nymphol,  x.  p.  1519. 

Camelot.  A  town  in  Somersetshire,  now  called 
Camel,  near  South-Cadbury :  much  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  places  at  which  King  Arthur  kept  his  court. 

The  ancient  Camelot  was  on  a  hill  of  that  name, 
according  to  Selden :  "  By  South-Cadbury  is  that 
Camelot,  a  hill  of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top,  four 
trenches  circling  it,  and  twixt  every  of  them  an 
earthen  wall ;  the  content  of  it  within,  about  twenty 
acres,  full  of  ruins  and  retinites  of  old  buildings. ' 
Note  the  last,  on  Polyolbion,  B.  3.  Leland  exclaims, 
on  seeing  it,  "  Dii  boni !  quot  hie  profundissimarum 
fossarum !  quot  hie  egestas  terra  valla !  quae  demum 
pnecipitia!  atque  ut  paucis  finiam,  videtur  mi  hi 
quidem  esse  et  natural  et  artis  miraculum."  Cited  by 
Selden.  ib. 
like  Camelot,  what  place  was  ever  yet  renown 'd, 
Where,  as  at  Caerleon  oft',  he  kept  his  table  round  ? 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  Song  iii.  page  7  15. 
It  is  often  mentioned  with  Winchester,  which  was 
another  residence  of  that  famous  king : 

This  round  table  he  kept  in  divers  plncrs,  especially  at  Cnrlion, 
Winchester,  and  Cumalet  in  Somersetshire. 

Star's  Annals,  Sign.  P.  6. 
The  old  translator  of  the  romance  of  MorteArthure 
mistook  it  for  the  Welsh  name  of  Winchester: 

It  swam  downe  the  stream  lo  the  citic  of  Camelot,  that  is  in 
English  Winchester.  1634.    Sign.  K.  Port  1st.  bl.  let. 

In  the  editor's  prologue  to  the  same  book,  we  find 
it  removed  into  Wales : 

And  yet  u  record  reniaiiieth  in  witnesse  of  him  in  Wales,  in 
the  lowne  of  Camelot. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  a  less  hcroical  cha- 
racter, as  famous  for  geese,  which  were  bred  on  the 
neighbouring  moors : 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  hack  to  Camelot. 

Le  Grand  in  his  Fabliaux 
torn.  i.  p.  16. 

Camerard.    Comrade;  but  nearer  to  the  French 
original,  camerade.    Camita,  Ital. 
His  camerard,  thut  bare  him  company, 
Was  a  jollie  light-titnber'd  jackmapr'*. 

Greene's  Quip,  ice.  Hart.  Mite.  v.  480. 

Camis,  Camus,  or  Camice.  A  light,  loose  dress  or 
robe,  of  silk  or  other  materials.  Of  the  same  origin 
as  chemise. 

All  in  a  camis  light  of  purple  silke 
Woven  upon  with  silver  subtly  wroimht 
And  quilted  upon  sattin,  white  as  tnilke. 
All  in  a  silken  ramus  lilly  whight, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

Camisaoo.   Also  from  camisa 

A  sudden 


Lear,  ii.  2. 
it  Curamalot. 


It,  wherein  the 
to  know  their  01 


Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  t.  2. 

Id.  II.  iii.  «6. 
Thus  explained : 
doe  voire  «h 

(com  the 
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lest  they  should  in  the  darke  kill  of  their  owne  company  in  stead  < 
of  the  enemie ;  it  cometh  of  the  Spanish  camica,  a  shirt.  Minskevt. 

For  I  this  day  will  lead  the  forlorn  hope, 

The  camisado  shall  be  given  by  roe. 

Four  Prent  ices  of  Land.  O.  PI.  vi.  539. 

Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 

The  camisado  of  surplices.  Hudibr.  III.  ii.  297. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  shirt  so  put  on.    See  Todd. 

A  Cahock.  A  crooked  tree ;  also  a  crooked  beam,  or 
knee  of  timber,  used  in  ship-building,  &c.  From 
kam,  Welch  and  Erse,  for  crooked.    See  Kam. 

Bitter  the  blossom  when  the  fruit  is  sour, 
And  early  crook'd  that  will  a  camock  be.  Drayt.  Eel.  7. 

But  timely,  madam,  crooks  the  tree  that  will  be  a  camock,  and 
young  it  pricks  that  will  be  a  thom.  Lylly's  Endimion. 

Camocks  most  be  bowed  with  sleight  not  strength. 

Id.  Sappho  and  Phao,  1591. 
Full  hard  it  is  a  camockt  straight  to  make. 

Engl.  Porn.  repr.  in  Heliconia,  p.  356. 

A  lamentable  mistake  is  made  in  the  note  on  this 
word,  p.  622.  of  that  reprint. 

But  I  well  know,  that  a  bitter  roote  is  amended  with  a  sweet 
graft,  and  crooked  trees  prove  good  cammocki,  and  wild  grapes 
make  pleasant  wine.  Euph.  and  hit  EngLC.  3. 

Camock  meant  also  a  weed  called  rest-harrow,  so 
named  probably  from  the  crookedness  of  its  roots. 
It  is  the  ononis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 

Cam  used.  Flat,  broad,  and  crooked ;  as  applied  to  a 
nose,  what  we  popularly  call  a  snub-nose.  French. 

And  thouah  my  nose  be  cammed ,  my  lips  thick. 
And  my  chin  bristled,  Pan,  great  Pan,  was  such ! 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Skep.  ii.  1. 
Skelton  has  "  camotuly  crooked." 

To  Can.   Used  formerly  for  to  know,  or  be  skilful. 

I  have  seen  myself,  and  scrv'd  against  the  French, 
And  (hey  can  well  on  horsebuek.  Haml.  iv.  7. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 

That  delunctive  musick  ean.      Shakesp.  Pastionate  Pilgr.  w. 
Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can, 

So  lustlc&s  been  tbey,  so  weak,  so  wan.       Spent.  Ftkntar.  77. 
I  know  and  can  by  roate  the  tale  that  I  would  tell. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Songs,  &c.  p.  5. 

Canary,  or  Canaries.  A  quick  and  lively  dance; 
the  music  to  which  consisted  of  two  strains  with 
eight  bars  in  each.  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hist,  of 
Music,  iv.  391. 

I  have  seen  a  medecine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  vou  dance  canary 
With  sprighdy  fire  and  motion.  Alt's  W.  ii.  1. 

At  a  place,  sweet  acquaintance,  where  your  health  dane'd  the 
canaries  i*  faith.  Honest  Whore,  O.  P.  iii.  284. 

When  Mrs.  Quickly  says,  "  You  have  brought  her 
into  such  a  canaries,"  8cc.  (Mer.  W.  ii.  2.)  Bhe  pro- 
bably means  to  say  quandary,  which,  though  not  a 
very  elegant  word  itself,  is  corrupted  by  her. 

Canary  Wine.  Wine  from  the  Canary  Islands,  by 
some  called  sweet  tack ;  Sherry,  the  original  sack,  not 
being  sweet ;  whence  Howell  says  in  his  letters  that 

Sherries  and  Malagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  Canaries  in  most 
taverns.  l«fer  to  Lord  Clifford,  Oct.  7,  1034. 

Canarie-mne,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  islands  from 
whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some  termed  a  sacke,  with  this  adjunct 
swede;  but  yet  very  improperly,  for  it  differed)  not  only  from 
sacke  in  sweetnesse  and  pleasantness  of  taste,  but  also  in  colour 
and  consistence,  for  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack,  nor  so 
thin  in  sulntauce ;  wherefore  it  is  more  nutritive  than  sack,  and 
less  penetrative.       Venncri  Via  recta  ad  Vit.  longam,  4to.  1622, 

See  Sack. 
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Cancbleer,  or  Cancelier,  *.  From  chanceUer,  Fr. 
The  turn  of  a  light-down  hawk  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herself,  when  she  misses  her  aim  in  the  stoop. 

The  fierce  and  eager  hawks  down  thrilling  from  the  skies, 
Make  sundry  cancelters  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  xx.  p.  1044. 
Nor  with  the  falcon  fetch  a  caneclleer. 

J.  Weever'i  Epigr.  B.  iv.  Ep.  5. 
Also,  as  a  verb,  to  cancelier,  to  turn  m  flight : 
The  partridge  sprung, 
Ha  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  cancelier;  then  with  such  speed,  as  if 
He  carried  light'ning  in  bis  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird.  Met*.  Guard.  L  1. 

Candles-ends,  to  drink  off.  A  piece  of  romantic 
extravagance,  long  practised  by  amorous  gallants. 
It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  drinking  off  candles- 
ends,  for  flap-dragons,  should  be  esteemed  an  agree- 
able qualification  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  as  a  feat  of 
gallantry,  to  swallow  a  candle's-end  formed  a  more 
formidable  and  disagreeable  flap-dragon  than  any 
other  substance,  and  therefore  afforded  a  stronger 
testimony  of  zeal  for  the  lady  to  whose  health  it  was 
drunk.  See  Flap-dragon,  and  Dagcer'd  Arms. 

Why  doth  the  prince  love  him  so  then? — Because — he  cats 
conger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  off  candle's-ends  for  flap-dragons. 

Carouse  her  health  in  cans, 

And  candle' t-endt.  B.  If  Ft.  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii  3. 

But  none  that  will  hang  themselves  for  love,  or  eat  candle's- 
ends,  8tc.  as  the  sublunary  lovers  do. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi.  p.  62. 

Candlestick.  This  word  was  very  commonly  pro- 
nounced canstick;  and  we  frequently  find  it  so 
written.   The  metre  of  the  following  verse  depends 

T>n  it: 
had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  turn'd.  1  Hen.  IF.  iii.  1. 
And  we  find  it  accordingly  in  the  4tos.  of  16<J8, 
1599,  and  1608 : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  bra  sen  canstick  tum'd. 

Capell,  very  wisely,  gives  it  in  his  various  readutpfi, 
"  can  sticke."    Kit  with  the  canstick  is  one  of  the 
spirits  mentioned  by  Reginald  Scot,  1584 : 
If  be  have  so  much  ns  a  canstick,  I  am  a  traitor. 

Famoui  Hitt.ofTho.Stuktly,  1605.  Cit.  St. 

Thus  the  name  of  Cavendish  was  very  generally 
shortened  to  Ca'udish :  and  throughout  Ford's  poem 
on  the  death  of  Mountjoy  £.  of  Devonshire,  the  title 
stands  in  the  verse  as  De'nshire. 
Devonshire  the  issue  of  nobility.  P.  91.  repr.  1819. 

Many  such  abbreviations  were  once  common, 
which  are  now  disused. 

Candle,  votive.   A  customary  offering  to  a  saint,  or 
even  to  God. 
To  God  1  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  good  St.  Anne 
A  candetl  shall  they  have  a  pecce,  get  it  where  I  can, 
If  I  may  my  uecle  find  in  one  place  or  in  other. 

Gammer  Gurton's  N.  O.  P.  ii.  18. 

Candle-wasters.   Rakes  who  sit  up  all  night,  and 
therefore  waste  much  candle.    It  certainly  does  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  relate  to  the  custom  ex- 
plained under  the  words  candle" s-ends;  for  a  book- 
worm is  called  a  candle-waster.    See  Todd. 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
And,  sorry  wngl  cry  hem  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk, 
With  candle-masters;  bring  him  yet  to  me.      Muck  Ado,r.  1. 
Sorry  wag,  is  the  conjectural  reading  of  Mr. 
Steevehs  for  sorrow,  wagge,  of  the  old  editions  of 
which  no  sense  can  be  made.    Every  editor  ha* 
proposed  something. 
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Candle-wasting  students  are  thus  mentioned  : 

I,  which  have  known  you  better  and  more  inwardly,  than  a 
thousand  of  these  candle-wasting  book  warmes. 

Hasp,  of  Inc.  Fooltt,  Dedie.  to  Fortune. 

Cane-tobacco,  or  tobacco  in  cane.  Tobacco  made 
up  in  a  particular  form,  highly  esteemed,  and  dear. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  be  the  sort  since 
called  pigtail,  but  that  sccius  not  convenient  for 


The  nostrils  of  his  chimnies  ore  still  stufTd 
With  smoke  more  chargeable  than  cane- tobacco. 

Merry  Devil,  O.  PI.  v.  257. 

—  My  boy  once  lighted 
A  pipe  of  cane-tobacco,  with  ■  piece 

OTe  vile  ballad.  All  Foots,  0.  PI.  iv.  187. 

Again, 

It  is  not  leaf,  Sir,  'tis  pudding,  cane-tobacco.  Ibid. 
Pudding  tobacco  was  another  form.   They  are  all 
enumerated  here : 

—  Impose  so  deep  a  tax 

Syhester't  Tobacco  hotter'*, 
Then  of  tobacco  he  a  pype  doth  lack 
Of  Trinidade  in  cane,  in  leaf,  or  ball.    Horringt.  Epig.  iv.  34. 

See  also  Epig.  ii.  38. 

Canker.    The  common   wild  rose,  or  dog-rose. 
Cynotbaton. 
1  bad  ruber  be  a 


,p.H3. 


bod.  Shak. 


35, 
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in  bis  grace. 
Much  Ado,  i.  3. 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke,  1  lie*.  IV.  i.  3 
The  canker  blooms  have  full  as  deep  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
liang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 

Shaketp.  Sonnet  51 

Also  a  worm,  or  rather  caterpillar : 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moo 
And  loathsome  canker  Uvea  in  swe< 
For  canker  rice  the  sweetest  bads  doth  love. 
Also  in  Sonnet  95. 

Caxion,  or  Cannion.  Thus  defined  in  Kersey's  Dic- 
tionary :  "  Cannions,  boot-hose  tops ;  an  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  legs."  That  is  to  say,  a  particular 
addition  to  breeches.  Coles  gays,  "  Cannions  [of 
breeches]  Perizomata."  Colgrave,  "  Canons  de 
chausses." 

Come  vou  are  so  modest  now,  'tis  pity  that  thou  wast  ever  bred 
to  be  thus  through  a  pair  of  canions ;  thou  wouldst  have  made  a 
pretty  foolish  waiting  maid. 

Middle  ton's  More  Dissemblers,  ifc.  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  353. 

Minthew  says,  "  On  les  appelle  ainsi  pourceque, 
&c.  because  they  are  like  cannons  of  artillery,  or  cans, 
or  pots." 

Canon.    A  rule,  or  law. 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
Hi*  canon  gainst  self-slaughter.  //««./.  i.  9. 

In  the  following  passage  the  word  from  introduces 
it  obscurely : 

Twas  from  the  canon.  Coriol.  ail.  1 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it,  "  Twas  contrary  to  the 

role,  wa6  a  form  of  speech  to  which  he  has  no  right  •" 

and  probably  he  was  right. 
Thus  from  is  used  in  Othello : 

—  Do  not  believe 
That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility 

I  would  that  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence.   Othello,  i.  1 
Cart,  s.   Supposed  to  mean  a  niche,  in  the  following 
passage  of  D.  Jonson  j  from  kant,  a  corner,  in  Dutch. 
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The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  wot  Irexz,  or 

Coronation  Eaferioiara.  vol.  vi.  445.  Giff. 
Directly  under  her,  in  a  cant  by  herself,  was  Arete  intbroned. 

Decker,  Entert.  of  Jama  I.  Sign.  II.  3.  b. 

In  the  following  passage,  Greene  seems  to 
cantes,  for  canters,  or  vagabonds. 

I  fell  into  a  great  laughter,  to  see  certain  Italianat 
humourous  cavaliers,  youthful  gentlemen,  &c. 

Quip  for  Up*.  C.  Harl.  Mitt.  v.  396. 

Canter,  s.   One  who  cants,  a  vagrant  or  beggar. 

A  rogue, 

A  very  canter  1,  Sir,  one  that  maunds 

Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jon,  Staple  of  Newt,  Act  ii. 

Canterbury.  A  short  gallop:  said  by  Johnson  to 
be  derived  from  the  pace  usea  by  the  monks  in  going 
to  Canterbury.    Now  abbreviated  into  canter. 

tie  [n  postmaster]  rides  altogether  upon  spurns,  and  no  less  is 
necessary  for  his  dull  supporter,  who  is  as  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  Canterbury,  as  hee  who  makes  Chaucer  his  author  is  with 
his  Tale.  ClUus's  Whimsies,  ixige  119. 

Bo'deau's  Pegasus  has  all  his  paces.  The  Pegasus  of  rope,  like 
a  Kentish  post-horse,  is  always  on  the  Canterbury. 

Dennis  on  the  Prelim,  to  tke  Duneiad. 
Johnson  had  not  the  verb  to  canter,  which  has 
long  been  so  common.    Mr.  Todd  has  supplied  it. 
The  former  only  alluded  to  it  under  Canterbury 
Gallop. 

Canterbury  Bells.  A  species  of  campanula,  said 
by  Gerard  to  grow  abundantly  in  Kent.  Sen  p.  452. 
There  were  also  a  sort  of  bells  carried  by  pilgrims  for 
their  solace,  thus  mentioned  in  the  Kramination  of 
William  Thorpe,  which  were  so  called;  probably 
because  the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  was  the  most 
common. 

Sonn-  other  pilsrimcs  will  have  with  them  bngpipes;  so  that  in 
everie  towne  thiit  they  come  thrmmh,  »hm  w  ith  the  noise  of  their 
singing,  unci  with  the  Miimd  of  their  piping,  and  with  the  jangling 
of  their  Canttrhuric  bells,  &c  they  niTike  more  noise  than  if  th« 
king  Cimie  th.-re  nway.  Word**-.  Kcc!  Iiiotjr.  vol.  i.  p.  16U. 

Cantlk.   A  part  or  share.   Hee  Todd. 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  ray  land 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out.      1  lien.  IV.  iii.  1. 
The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost, 

With  very  ignorance.  Ant.  If  CI.  iii-  8. 

There  armours  forged  were  of  metal  frail, 

On  ev'ry  side  a  massy  cantel  flies.  Fairf.  Tast.  vi.  48. 

Do  you  remember 
The  cantel  of  immortal  cheese  ye  carried  with  ye  ? 

B.  if  Ft. 'Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  ii.  p.  218. 

Canvas,  s.   In  the  sense  of  disappointment. 

I  ha'  promis'd  him 
As  much  ns  marring  comes  to,  and  I  lose 
My  honor,  if  the  Don  receives  the  canvas. 

Shirley,  Brothers,  Act  ii.  p.  14. 
If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  hell  on  the 
other  side.  Burton,  Anat.  p.  113. 

But  why  should'st  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to 
heart  t  lb.  p.  357. 

This  is  cited  by  Johnson,  as  an  example  of  the 
more  usual  sense. 
Canuist,  or  Canvist,  In  the  following  passage,  seems 
to  mean  entrapped,  but  I  can  give  no  further  account 
of  it. 

That  restless*  I,  much  like  the  hunted  hare, 
Or  as  the  canuUt  kite  doth  feare  the  snaro. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  430. 

To  Cap,  for  to  arrest,  abbreviated  from  capias,  the 

technical  term  for  an  arrest. 

Therefore,  gentle  knight, 
Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay,  or  I  must  rap  you. 

^  B.  if  Ft.  Kn.  of  B.  Pest.  Act  3. 
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Cap  of  Wool.   The  wearing  of  woollen  caps  was 
enforced  by  statute  13  EU2.   There  was  a  Bong  of 
which  the  burden  was,  "  An  if  thy  cap  be  wool,"  to 
which  B.  Jons,  alludes  in  the  following  passage : 
Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  an  if  your  cap  be  of  uool. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  9. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
peculiar  mark  of  a  citizen;  probably  higher  ranks 
wore  no  caps  at  all. 

Though  my  husbtiod  be  a  citizen,  and  kit  cap's  made  of  wool,  yet 
I  have  wit.  Manton's  Dutch  Courtesan,  1605. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  a  similar  meaning  in 
the  following  passage : 
Well,  belter  wit.  bare  worn  plain  statute  caps. 

Lovt't  L.  L.  v.  9. 
That  is,  better  witi  mat/  be  found  even  among  citizens. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  it  an  allusion  to  the  uni- 
versity caps. 

Cap-case.  A  small  travelling  case,  or  band-box ;  ori- 
ginally, doubtless,  to  hold  caps ;  but  afterwards  made 
more  firm,  and  used  for  papers,  notes,  money,  &c 
The  following  is  said  in  ridicule  of  the  smallness  of 
a  man's  possessions : 

One  cart  will  serve  for  all  your  furniture, 
With  room  enough  behind  10  case  the  footman. 
A  cap-ease  for  your  Iine»  and  your  plate. 

It.  St  Fl.  Two  Nob.  Gent. 
An  old  author  thus  describes  the  law  terms : 

Hilary  Term,  bath  4  returoes. 

The  tirst  rctumc,  the  lawyer  comes  up  with  nn  empty  cap-case. 
The  second  recurne,  the  client  comes  up  with  a  full  cap-cate. 
The  third  returae,  all  the  clients  money  is  in  the  lawyers'  cap- 
case. 

The  fourth  retume,  nothing  but  lawyers'  papers  stuffo  the  clients 
cap-cate.  (Jules  Atmanacke,  p.  3. 

In  the  following  ridiculous  passage,  the  clown 
seems  to  play  upon  the  word,  calling  his  head  a  cap- 
cate,  as  soon  as  his  cap  is  on.  The  clerk  and  he  have 
been  disputing  in  absurd  ceremony,  who  shall  first  be 
covered,  the  clerk  at  length  gives  way,  and  says, 
Since  youH  huvo  it  so,  I'll  be  the  6rsl  to  hide  ray  head. 

The  other  replies, 

Mine  is  a  cap-case.    Now  to  our  business. 

,    Mass.  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 

A  case  to  put  a  cap  on,  not  in. 

To  Capitulate.  To  make  head;  to  form  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  now  only  used  in  the  very  opposite 
sense,  of  submitting  under  certain  articles  or  heads 
of  agreement. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  and  Mortimer. 

Capitulate  against  us,  and  ore  up.  1  Hen.  I V.  iii.  2. 

Capocchia.    The  feminine  form  of  the  Italian  word 
capocchio,  which  signifies  a  fool.   Coaxingly  applied 
by  Pandarus  to  Cressida : 
Alas  poor  wretch  1  a  poor  capocchia  !  Tio.  Sc  Cress,  iv.  2. 

The  old  editions  had  corrupted  it  to  chijtochia: 
which  Theobald  corrected. 

Capon.    Singularly  used  for  a  billet-doux. 

O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter;  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine  : 

Stand  aside  good  bearer.— Doyet,  you  cau  carve ; 

Itrcnk  up  tlus  capon.  Lore's  I..  L.  iv.  1. 

Pottlet  was  the  current  word  in  France  at  the  same 
time.  It  originated  from  the  artifice  of  conveying 
letters  secretly  in  fowls  sent  as  presents. 

Cappadochio.   A  slight  corruption  of  Cappadocia; 
used  as  a  cant  term  for  prison.   The  king  of  Cappa- 
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docia,  says  Horace,  was  rich  in  slaves,  bnt  had  little 
money.    Hence  perhapB  the  allusion : 

How,  Captain  Idlef  my  old  aunt's  son,  my  dear  kinsman,  in 
Cappadochio  t  Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  540. 

Captain.    Used  as  an  adjective.    Chief ;  more  excel- 
lent, or  valuable. 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.  Shakesp.  Sonn.  58. 

The  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion,  and  the  fellow 
Lo.-ulen  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge.        Timon  of  A.  iii.  5. 

Dr.  Johnson's  emendation  of felon  for  fellow,  in  the 
above  passage,  is  very  striking,  and  probably  right. 

Capuccio,  properly  cappuccio,  Italian  for  a  hood. 
Not  at  all  a  capuchin.  Spenser  uses  it  for  a  hood. 
He  describes  doubt 

In  a  discolour'd  cote  of  strango  disguyse, 
That  at  his  backe  a  brode  capucao  had, 

And  sleeves  dependaunt  Albanese  wyse.        F.  Q.  III.  10. 
He  describes  the  back  and  sleeves  of  the  coat.  We 
should  now  say  its  back.    Hence  the  following 
word. 

Capvciieo.  Hooded. 

They  are  differently  cucullated  and  capuched  upon  the  head 
and  back.  Brown,  Fulg.  Err. 

C.\  n  a  dine,  or  Carbine.  A  kind  of  short  musquet. 
Called  also  a  petronel,  and  used  by  cavalry.  Hence 
the  dragoons,  &c  themselves,  who  carried  them, 
were  so  called : 

Nay  I  knew, 
Howe'er  he  whecl'd  about  like  a  louse  carbine, 
lie  would  charge  home  at  length  like  a  brave  gentleman. 

lie  an  m.  tf  Ft.  Wit  as.  Money,  t.  1. 
Which  caused  the  Christian  carabins  which  follow 'd  them,  Dot 
to  be  too  earnest  in  pursuing  of  them. 

Knolles'  Hitt.  of  Turks,  1186.  K. 

Cabanza,  or  more  properly  Cabranza,  Jerome.  A 
native  of  Seville,  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Honduras,  author  of  a  book  in  4to.  entitled  Filosofia 
de  las  Armas,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Arms,  in  which 
the  laws  of  duelliug  were  strictly  laid  down.  He 
is  often  mentioned  as  of  great  authority  in  that 
gentlemanly  science,  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others; 
as  in  Evert/  Man  in  nis  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  5.  In 
Love's  Pilgrimage,  Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Barcelona,  claims  relationslup  to  him. 

Zanch.  It  is  sufficient  by  Car  ansa's  rule. 

F.ug.  I  know  it  is,  Sir. 

Zanch.  Havo  you  rend  Carama,  lady ) 

Eug.  If  you  mean  him  tint  writ  upon  the  duel, 

He  was  my  kinsman.  Act  v.  4. 

Caravel.  A  sort  of  ship.  Thus  defined  by  Kersey: 
"  A  kind  of  light  round  ship,  with  a  square  poop, 
rigg'd  and  fitted  out  like  a  galley,  holding  about  six 
score  or  seven  score  tun."    Caravelle,  Fr. 

To  horrid  bnttail  the  fell  tyrant  brings 
Engines  of  wood,  dire  and  unusual, 

To  buard  the  caravels  upon  the  uiayn.       Fansh.  Lusiad,  x.  18. 
A  certain  cararel  snylvng  in  the  west  ocean  about  the  coaates 
of  Spavue,  had  a  forcible'  and  continuall  wynde  from  the  east. 

Rich.  Eden's  Hut.  of  Trav.  A  1. 
Written  also  carvel  and  carveil.    See  Todd. 

Carbuncle.  It  was  once  a  current  opinion,  that  the 
carbuncle  had  the  property  of  giving  out  a  native 
light,  without  reflection.  This  Brown  rightly  ques- 
tions, Vu/g.  Err.  ii.  5.  Mr.  Boyle,  however,  be- 
lieved it.  Herodotus  attributes  the  same  property  to 
an  emerald,  ii.  44. 
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—  That 

The  carbuncle  thu'i 
Which  from  it  such  a  Burning  light 

And  radiancy  eiecteth. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 

The  eye  to  it  directed*.  Drayi.  Muu'i 

Hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  gem  described  in 
Titus  Andronicus,  on  the  finger  of  Bassianus  : 
Upon  hi*  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  thine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit.  Act  ii.  sc.  *. 

To  Card.    To  mix,  or  debase  by  mixing. 
But  mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash, 

Such  a  strange  carded  cunninguess.       B.  if  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed. 
You  cord  your  beer,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be  drunk, 
halt  tvaall,  haJf  strong.  Grecnc'iQuip  for  an  Upit,  Courtier ,  XC'iO. 

On  these  authorities,  Mr.  Steevens  very  properly 
established  the  old  reading,  in  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare : 

The  skipping  king  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  navin  wits, 

Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt :  carded  his  state ; 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools.  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

The  expression  carded  led  directly  to  the  similar 
one  of  mingled.  Warburton  proposed  'scarded, 
which  was  adopted  till  this  explanation  appeared, 
and  was  certainly  very  specious. 

Card.  The  mariner's  compass.  Properly  the  paper 
on  which  the  points  of  the  wind  are  marked. 

All  the  quarter!  that  they  know 

I'  the  sb.pman's  card.  Macb.  L  3. 

We're  all  like  sea  card,, 
All  our  endeavours  and  our  motion*, 
As  they  do  to  the  north,  still  point  at  beauty. 

B.tf  Fl.  Chance*,  i.  11. 
Hence  to  speak  by  the  card,  meant  to  speak  with 
great  exactness,  true  to  a  point. 

How  absolute  the  knave  isl  we  must  tpenk  by  the  card,  or 
equivocation  will  undo  us.  Hen/,  v.  1. 

Card  of  ten.  A  tenth  card ;  one  as  high  as  a  ten. 
See  to  Face  it,  where  instances  are  given.  The 
phrase  of  a  card  of  ten  was  possibly  derived,  by  a 
jocular  allusion,  from  that  of  a  hart  oj  ten,  in  hunting, 
which  meant  a  full  grown  deer;  one  past  six  years 
of  age. 

A  great  large  deer —  what  head  ? 

Forked ;  a  hart  of  ten.  B.  Jon.  Sad  Sheph.  i.  6. 

In  the  Chances,  a  card  of  five  is  mentioned. 

Whether  a  card  often  was  properly  a  cooling  card, 
I  have  not  discovered,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  ex- 
pressions are  united  in  the  following  passage : 

And  all  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  cooled  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Euph.  Engl  O.  S. 

See  Cooling  Card. 

Cardecu.  Quart  tTtcu,  the  quarter  of  a  crown,  i.e. 
fifteen-pence,  or  thereabouts.  So  written  in  the  old 
editions  of  Shakespeare ;  the  modern  editors  give 
quart  tTecu.    The  other  is  the  spelling  of  the  time. 

—  Did  I  not  jester-morning 
rtrin;  you  in  a  cardecu  there  from  the  peasant, 
WW  ass  I'd  driven  aside  t       11.  *  Ft.  Moody  Brother,  it.  «. 
With  a  new  cassock  lin'd  with  cotton, 
With  cardccuc*  to  call  his  pot  in. 

Ballad  in  Acad.  c/Compl.  ed.  1713.  p.  US. 
rith  them  for  a  car'dakew,  which  is  eigtiteeo- 
,  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  mountaine. 

Coryat,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

See  Quart  d'ecu. 
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Care-cloth.  A  square  cloth  held  over  the  head  of 
a  bride  by  four  men,  one  at  each  corner.  Probably 
from  the  care  supposed  to  be  taken  of  the  bride,  by 
this  method.  The  name  remained  when  the  practice 
was  disused.  A  sermon  is  referred  to,  by  one  Wm. 
Whately,  entitled  ,T  A  Care-cloth,  or  a  Treatise  of 
the  Cumbers  and  Troubles  of  Matrimony."  Lond. 
4to.  1624.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  4to.  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  68.    Or  it  might  mean  xquart  cloth,  earn. 

Car ei res,  or  Career.  To  pass  the  carriere,  a  mili- 
tary phrase  for  running  the  charge  in  a  tournament 
or  attack.    Here  used  metaphorically : 

And  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careire*.  Mer.  W.  i.  1. 

They  [liorses]  after  the  first  shrink  at  tbe  entering  of  the  bullet, 
doo  pau  their  carriere,  as  though  they  had  verie  little  hurt. 

Sir  John  Smythe't  Discourses,  1589. 
To  stop,  to  start,  to  pas*  carier,  to  bound, 
To  gallop  straight,  or  round,  or  any  way. 

Harr.  A  riot t.  ixxviii.  35. 

To  run  the  career  was  an  equivalent  expression : 

—  Full  merrily 
Iiath  this  brave  manage,  Mm  career,  been  run. 

Love'*  L.  L.  v.  9. 

Cark.  Care. 

Wail  we  the  wight  whose  absence  is  our  eark. 

The  sun  of  all  the  world  in  dim  and  dark.     Spent.  Novemb.  66. 

To  Cark.  To  be  careful  or  thoughtful.  It  is  often 
joined  with  to  care,  as  if  not  perfectly  synonymous. 

Wbv  knave,  I  say,  have  I  thus  cark'd  and  car'd, 
And  all  to  keep  thee  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Lord  Cromwell,  Sh.  Snpp.  ii.  377. 
In  times  past  neither  did  I  labor  carcke  nor  care 
For  busiueas,  for  family,  for  foode,  nor  yet  for/are. 

North's  Pint.  p.  392.  E. 
That  rather  corked  to  satisfie  his  desire,  than  coveted  to  ob- 
serve his  promised  faith. 

Fainter'*  Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  Sign.  A.  IB. 

Cark  an  et,  or  Carcanet.    A  necklace.    A  dimi- 
nutive from  the  old  French  word  carcan. 
Ssy  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  »hi.p 

To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet.  Com  of  E.  iii.  1. 

Also  in  his  Sonnet  52. 

About  bis  iiecke  a  carknet  rich  be  ware 
Of  precious  stones  all  set  in  gold  well  tried. 

Harr.  Ariott.  vis.  47. 

About  thy  neck  a  carkanet  is  bound 

Made  of  the  rubie,  pearl,  and  diamond.  Herriek,  p.  30. 

Spelt  sometimes  karkanet,  see  Herriek,  p.  11.  and 
carquenet. 

Golden  carouenett 
Embraced  her  neck  withall.  Chapman,  in  Elton's  Ilesiod,  p.38t. 

It  seems  to  be  used  erroneously  for  casket,  in  this 
passage : 

That  since  the  Fates  had  tane  the  gem  away, 
He  might  but  see  the  carknet  where  it  lay. 

Broaa,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  139. 

Carle.  A  boor,  or  countryman.  This  and  the  word 
churl  are  both  derived  from  the  Saxon  ceopl,  a  hus- 
bandman. The  latter  has  been  since  confined  to  the 
sense  of  an  ill  tempered  brutish  person. 

Or  could  this  carle, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me 
In  my  profession  ?  Cymb.  v.  9. 

Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  take  rest.        Halt,  Sat.  iv.  6. 

We  find  also  carlot:  if  intended  for  a  name,  yet  a 
name  formed  from  the  sense. 
Aud  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of.  A*  y.  I.  it,  iii.  5. 

Carlo  Bl  fpone.   This  character,  in  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  is  said  to  have  been  n> 
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tended  for  one  "  Charles  Chester,  a  bold  impertinent 
fellow, — a  perpetual  talker,  who  made  a  noise  like  a 
drum  in  a  room."   Aubrey  Papers,  p.  514. 

C  a  bn  a  dine.    Red,  or  carnation  colour;  or  a  stuff  of 
that  colour. 
Grognuns,  sattiiis,  velvet  fine, 
The  ro»y  colour'd  earnardine. 

Any  thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  Com. 

Hence  Shakespeare's  word  to  incarnardine,  q.  v. 

Caroch.  A  coach.  Minshew  says  a  large  coach. 
Carocrhio,  Ital.  or  carorho,  Span,  as  if  made  from 
cam  de  who,  a  coach  and  eight.  The  size  of  it  seems 
confirmed  by  the  following  passage  : 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  six  horses, 

And  the  two  coachmen,  with  mj  ambler  bare, 

And  my  three  women.  B.  Jons.  Dev.  it  an  Ass,  iv.  S. 

One  only  way  is  left  me  to  redeem  all : — 

Make  ready  my  caroch.  B.  if  Fl.  Custom  of  C.  iii.  4. 

Minshew,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  follows  in  this  in* 
stance,  derives  coach  from  Koiczy,  the  name  for  this 
kind  of  carriage  in  Hungary,  where  he  says  it  was 
invented.  Mr.  Whalley  thinks  caroche  the  primitive 
word,  and  coach  only  a  smoother  way  of  pronouncing 
it.  He  derives  caroche,  carosse,  and  carrozxa,  Ital. 
from  the  Italian  words  carro  rvizo,  a  red  carriage. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  cocchio,  coche,  and 
roach,  are  also  used  in  those  three  languages;  and 
it  seems  not  likely  that  the  three  countries  should  all 
have  softened  carrozia  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
See  Mr.  W.'s  note  on  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Reveh,  iv.  2. 
Besides  this,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  a  caroch 
and  a  coach  were  different  carriages : 

—  No,  nor  your  jumbling* 
In  horslitters,  in  cooehes  or  caroache*. 

Ram  Alley,  0.  PI.  v.  475. 
Noy,  for  a  need,  out  of  his  easy  nature, 
May**!  draw  him  to  the  keeping  of  a  coach 
For  country,  and  carroch  for  London. 

Green's  Tn  Quoque,  O.  PI.  vii.  28. 

Coaches  are  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
England  in  1564,  by  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman, 
who  became  coachman  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Junius 
mentions  Koet$,  Dutch  for  a  litter,  as  one  of  the 
etymologies. 

Carouse  is  well  known  in  the  sense  of  a  drinking 
bout;  but  it  meant  originally  a  large  draught  or 
bumper  fairly  emptied.    Skinner  and  Minshew  de- 
rive it  from  gar  ausz,  Germ,  meaning  all  out. 
Robin  here's  a  essrotue  to  good  king  Edward's  self. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  51. 
Then  in  his  cups  you  shall  not  see  him  shrink, 
To  the  grand  devil  a  carouse  to  drink.  Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.48S. 

Carpet  Knights.  Knights  dubbed  in  peace,  on  a 
carpet,  by  mere  court  favour;  not  in  the  field,  for 
military  prowess.  Some  have  thought  that  there 
was  actually  an  order  of  Knights  of  the  Carpet.  So 
the  compiler  of  Bibliotheca  Anglo  Poetica,  in  Pen- 
dragon.  But  if  it  was  any  thing  like  an  order,  it 
was  only  one  of  social  jocularity,  like  that  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  &c.  It  seems  only  to  have  been  a  mock 
title,  given  to  some  knights  who  were  not  furnished 
with  any  better,  at  Queen  Mary's  accession.  It  was 
also  perfectly  current  as  a  term  of  great  contempt. 
Cotgrave  translates  mignon  de  couchette,  "  a  carpet 
knight,  one  that  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's 
bers."  See  in  Couchette. 
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Handle  Holmes  thus  describes  them : 

All  such  as  have  studied  law,  either  civil  or  i 
any  other  arts  and  science*,  whereby  they 
loos  and  serviceable  to  the  court,  city,  or  state, 

honour,  worship,  or  dignity,  from  the  sovereign 
of  honour,  if  it  be  the  king's  pleasure  to  kuigbt 
any  such  persons,  seeing  they  are  not  knighted  as  soldiers;  they 
are  not  therefore  to  use  the  horseman's  title  or  spurs;  they  are 
only  termed  simply,  milts  and  milites,  knight  or  knights  of  the 
carpet,  or  knights  of  the  green-cloth,  to  distinguish  them  from 
knight*  that  are  dubbed  a*  soldiers  are  in  the  field. 

Academy  of  Armoury,  B.  fli.  p.  57. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  defined  their  claims 
with  great  exactness : 

He  is  a  knight,  dubb'd  with  unback'd  rapier,  and  on  carpet  con- 
sideration. Twel.  A.  iii.  4. 

Now  looks  my  master  just  like  one  of  our  carpet  knights,  only 
he's  somewhat  the  honester  of  the  two.  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  310. 

See  also  the  notes  on  these  passages. 

—  There  your  carpet  knights 
Who  never  charg'd  beyond  a  mistress'  lips, 

Are  still  most  keen  and  valiant.       Massing.  Unn.  Comb.  iii.  3. 
A  knight,  and  valiant  servitor  of  late, 
Plain'd  to  a  lord  and  counsellor  of  state, 
That  captains  in  these  daies  wero  uot  regarded, 
And  only  carpet-knights  were  well  rewarded. 
t  Harringt.  Epig.  iv.  §5. 

Hence  a  carpet-shield  is  mentioned : 
Can  I  not  touch  some  upstart  carpet-shield 
Of  l>olio's  soune,  that  never  saw  the  held  ?       Halts  Sat.  iv.  4. 

A  trencher-knight  was  probably  synonymous: 
Some  morable-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick. 

Love's  L.  L.  v.  9. 

Carpet-monger.   The  same  as  carpet-knight. 

Cahrack,  or  Carack.   Caraca,  Span.   A  large  ship 
of  burden ;  a  galleon. 
But  here's  the  wonder,  though  the  weight  would  sink 
A  Spanish  curruck,  without  other  ballast; 
He  carneth  them  all  id  his  head,  and  yet 
lie  walks  upright.  B.  it  Fl.  Elder  Bro.  i.  *. 

They  are  made  like  c arracks,  only  strength  and  stowage. 

B.^  Fl.  Core.  Acti. 

—  What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  too, 

There's  sail  enough  for  a  car-rack.  Wild  G.  Chact,  v.  4. 

Erroneously  written  cared,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

So  Archimedes  caught  holde  with  a  booke  of  one  of  tho  greatest 
carects  or  hulkes  of  the  king.  North's  tlut.  338.  C- 

Carraway,  or  Caraway.  The  carum  carui  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  being  esteemed 
carminative  and  stomachic,  are  still  used  in  confec- 
tions, cakes,  8tc. 

Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard  :  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will 
eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  nunc  own  gruffing,  with  a  dish  of  carro- 
stays,  and  so  forth.  ft  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

This  passage  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  and  dis- 
putes. The  truth  is,  that  apples  and  carrawuys  were 
a  favourite  dish,  and  are  said  to  be  still  served  up  on 
particular  days  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Old 
customs  are  longer  retained  in  colleges,  than,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  places.  I  find  in  an  old  book  entitled 
the  Haven  of  Health,  by  Thomas  Cogan,  the  follow- 
ing confirmations  of  the  practice.  After  stating  the 
virtues  of  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  uses,  he  says. 

For  the  same  purpose  caremay  seeds  are  used  to  be  mude  in 
comfits,  and  to  be  eaten  with  apples,  and  surely  very  good  for 
that  purpose,  for  all  such  things  us  breed  wind,  would  be  eaten 
with  other  things  that  breaks  wind.  Quod  semol  admonuisse  sat 
erit.  p.  53. 

Again,  in  his  Chapter  on  Apples, 
Howbeit  wee  are  woont  to 
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breake  winde  eru'emleren'  bj  them  :  t»d  sorely  this  is  a  vane  good 
way  for  students,  p.  101. 

The  date  of  the  dedication  to  this  book  is  1584. 

Carrect,  or  Caract,  for  Carrat.    Weight  or  value 
of  precious  stones. 
A*  oue  of  them,  indifferently  rated, 
And  of  a  carrect  of.  ibis  quantity, 
May  serve  in  peril  of  calamity 
To  ransom  great  king*  from  Captivity. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  307. 
But  doth  hi*  carart ,  and  jast  standard  keep 
In  all  the  prov'd  ussays.  B.  Jon.  vol.  vii.  p.  4. 

Carrefour,  French.    A  place  where  four  ways  meet. 
Phil.  Holland  has  used  it  as  an  English  word : 

He  would  in  the  evening  walkc  here  aad  there  about  the  shops, 
bostelrtea,  carrefours,  and  Crowe  street*.   Tr.  of  Amm.  Mart.  p.  3. 

Carfax,  Oxford,  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  this. 
Cabbiage.   Import;  tendency. 

■  As  by  that  comart 
e  articles  desigti'd, 

Uaml.  i.  1. 


And  carriage  of  the  i 


His  fell  to  Hamlet. 

Carry-tale.  In 


use  before  the  present  word  tale- 


tnle,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany. 

Love's  L.  L  v.  8. 
This  carry-tale,  dissensions  jealousy. 

Skakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Siippl.  i.  435. 

Cart,  was  formerly  used  for  car,  and  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  applied  to  that  of  Phoebus. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus'  cart  gone  round. 

Haml.  Player's  Trag.  ill  9. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Shakespeare  meant 
any  burlesque  in  that  part  of  the  speech  : 

When  Titan  is  coiistravned  to  forsake 

His  Lemman's  r.ouchc,'  and  rjymetb  to  his  cart. 

Gauotgne's  Works,  Sigu.  f.  1. 
Too  soone  he  clamroo  into  the  naming  carle, 
Whose  want  of  skill  did  set  the  earth  on  fire. 

Gorboduc.  4to.  B.  4.  b. 

In  O.  PI.  i.  121.  where  this  play  is  reprinted,  it  is 
altered  to  cam. 
Carvel,  for  Caravel.  A  small  ship.  See  Caravel. 

Carwhichet,  Carwitchet,  or  Carrawhichet. 
A  pun  or  quibble,  as  appears  clearly  in  the  first 
example.    1  can  find  neither  fixed  orthography,  nor 

Srobable  derivation  for  this  jocular  term.    Mr.  G. 
lason  fancied  a  French  origin,  but  with  little 
success. 

All  the  foul  i'  the  fair,  I  mean  all  the  dirt  in  Smithneld,--that'* 
one  of  Master  l-ittlewit's  carvhichcts  now, — will  be  thrown  at  our 
banner  to-day,  if  the  matter  docs  not  please  the  people. 

B.  Jons.  Bartk.  Fair,  v.  1. 
He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chrungrnms,  besides 
camitckett,  clenches,  aiid  quibbles.  Butler's  Rem.  ii.  ISO. 

Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  pnnns,  conundrums,  and 
carrawitckelt,— at  which  the  king  taught  till  his  sides  crackt. 

Arbuthnat ,  Dissert,  on  Dumpling. 

Casamate,  for  Casemate.    Casamatla,  Ital.    A  terra 
in  fortification,  meaning  a  particular  kind  of  bastion. 

To  beat  those  pioneers  off,  that  carry  a  mine 
Would  blow  you  up  at  last.    Secure  your  catamites. 

B.Jon.  6taple  of  N.i.i. 
I  can  make  nothing  else  of  chasematcs,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 
Of  thunder,  tempest,  meteors,  lightning,  snow, 
Ckatematcs,  trajections  of  haile,  raiue.  //tys*.  HirrarcAi«,p.4t  I. 

That  is,  1  presume,  batteries  for  throwing  hail  and 
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To  Casb.   To  strip,  or  flay;  to  take  off  the 

Well  make  you  some  sport  with  the  foi  ere  we 


Airs  rK.iii.fj. 
of  them  knew  me, 
Else  they  had  eased  me  like  a  cony  too, 

As  they  have  done  the  rest.  B-  Sr  Fl.  Love's  Pilg.  ii.  3. 

That  is,  they  had  flayed  me  like  a  rabbit.  It  appears 
by  the  context  that  "  the  rest,"  alluded  to,  had  ac- 
tually been  stripped. 

To  Casse.  To  break  or  deprive  of  an  office;  to  dis- 
band. Casser,  French;  from  which  language  we 
have  many  military  terms. 

But  when  the  bicedarmonians  saw  their  armies  cassed,  and 
tint  the  people  were  gone  dieir  way.  North's  Plut.  180.  E. 

He  changi-d  officers,  cassed  companies  of  men  of  amies. 

Da  net's  Canines,  Sign.  V.  6- 

This  was  probably  the  word  now  printed  cast,  in 
some  passages  of  Othello. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  mora  in 
policy  than  in  malice.  OtkeL  ii.  3. 

Cassed  undoubtedly  shows  the  origin  of  the  term ; 
but  it  was  already  corrupted  to  catt,  when  the  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare  was  printed.  It  is  so  also  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

All  this  language 
Makes  but  against  you,  Pontius,  you  are  cast, 
And  by  mine  honour,  and  my  love  to  Cesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  restor'd.  Falentinian,  ii.  3. 

So  it  is  printed  in  the  folio  of  1647.  The 
term  is  not  yet  disused  in  the  army;  the  rejected 
horses  in  a  troop  are  called  cast  horses.  The  term 
indeed  comes  accidentally  so  near  to  catt,  in  the 
•  sense  of  cast  off,  that  they  have  been  confounded. 
Thus  cast  clothes,  means  clothes  left  off ;  and  I  fancy 
a  cast  mistress,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  metaphor, 
alluding  to  left  off  garments. 

Cassock.  Any  loose  coat,  but  particularly  a  military 
one.    Shakespeare,  speaking  of  soldiers,  says, 

Half  of  the  which  dare  nnt  shako  the  snow  from  off  iheir  cos- 
sockt,  lest  they  should  shake  themsehes  to  pieces.    Alt's  W.  iv.  3. 

Thu  small  piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean  out  of  love  with 
the  soldier  fur  ever.  Ho  will  never  come  within  die  sign  of  it, 
the  sight  of  a  cassock,  or  a  musket-rest  again. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man.  in  H.  ii.  5. 
Cassocks,  however,  are  mentioned  also  in  different 
passages  as  a  dress  used  by  old  men,  by  rustics,  and 
even  by  women.  See  Mr.  Steevcns's  note  on  the 
first  cited  passage.  Also  O.  P.  v.  164.  They  are 
now  only  clerical. 

Cast,  subs.    A  share  or  allotment. 
As  fur  example,  for  vour  cast  o'  maucheu 
Out  o'  th'  pantry, 

I'll  allow  you  a  goose  out  of  the  kitchin. 

B.  If  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.  iv.  1. 

To  Cast,  was  sometimes  used  for  to  cast  up,  in  the 
sense  of  to  reject  from  the  stomach. 

These  verses  loo,  a  puysoti  on  'em,  I  can't  abide  'cm,  they 
make  me  ready  to  cast,  by  the  banks  of  Helicon. 

B.  Jon.  Poetast.  i.  1. 
Let  him  cast  till  bis  maw  come  up,  we  care  not. 

B.  It  Ft.  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

The  porter  in  Macbeth  quibbles  between  this  sense 
of  the  word  and  that  which  impbes  to  throw  a 
person  in  wrestling.  Speaking  of  the  wine  he  had 
drunk,  he  says, 

Though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometimes,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to 
cast  him.  Macb.  ii.  3. 

Cast,  part.   Warped.    Applied  to  a  bow. 

1  found  my  good  bow  dene  cast  on  one  side.      Jseh,  Tor.  p.  7  . 

See  Johns.  Cast,*»«£,  3. 
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To  Cast  beyond  the  Moon.   A  proverbial  phrase 
for  attempting  impossibilities. 
But  Oh,  1  talk  of  thing*  impossible, 

And  caU  beyond  the  moon.      Women  k.  vith  K.  O.  P.  vii.  3 14. 
Pardon  me,  Euphues,  if  in  love  I  catt  beyond  the  moon*,  which 
bringeth  us  women  so  endlesse  inoane.     r'.uphuet,  H.  l.^hl.  lei.) 

But  I  will  nut  rait  beyond  the  moone,  for  thnt  in  all  things  I 
know  there  must  •>«  a  mesne.  Eupk.  Engl.  Z.  8. 

To  cast  here  seems  to  be  in  the  sense  of  to  contrive. 
Also,  to  indulge  in  wild  thoughts  and  conjectures : 
Beyond  the  moone  when  I  began  to  cast, 
Br  my  own  parts  what  place  might  be  procur'd. 

3     1         r  r  itirr.  for  Mag.  p.  529. 

This  tale  "<*  fullie  finished,  Mamillia  stoode  upnn  tliomca, 
tott  beyond  the  moone,  and  conjectiirM  that  which  neither  the 
tale  did  import,  nor  Phariclea  himself  imagine. 

R.  Greene,  Momill.  B.  2.  b. 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  there  is 
any  allusion  to  this  phrase  in  the  following  passage 
of  Tit  us  Andronicus : 
My  Lord,  I  am  a  mile  beyond  the  moon, 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.  Act  ir.  3. 

The  whole  dialogue  is  extravagant,  on  the  subject 
of  shooting  arrows  among  the  stare.  The  folios  1623 
and  1632  read,  "  I  oym  a  mile,"  8cc.  The  old  quarto 
of  1611,  reads,  "  I  aime;"  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  if  we  take  this  as  equivalent  to  the 
phrase  here  noticed,  it  will  mean,  "  I  attempt  things 
impossible,"  which  speech  has  nothing  of  madness 
in  it,  whereas  it  is  meant  for  a  wild  rant. 

To  Cast  Water.  To  find  out  diseases  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  urine. 

—  If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  catt 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease.  Macb.  v.  3. 

There's  phvsici 
matter  to  us  ? 

Castilian.  There  are  several  conjectures  concerning 
the  use  of  this  appellation ;  and  indeed  it  seeins  to 
have  been  employed  in  several  senses. 

1 .  As  a  reproach,  which  probably  arose  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada : 

Thou  art  a  Cattilian,  king  urinal !  Jlfrr.  W.  ii.  3. 

The  host  addresses  Dr.  Caius  in  high  sounding 
words,  which  at  the  same  time  are  reproachful,  pre- 
suming on  his  ignorance  of  the  language. 

2.  For  a  delicate  courtier : 


there  to  catt  hi*  water .-  is  that  any 
Puritan,  iv.  1.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  603. 


Cattilian,  skim  thy  posset  curd, 

substance,  worthless,  most  absurd. 


thy  . 

Marttont  Satire*,  1599.  p.  138.  Mod.  Ed. 
,  my  true  court  friend,  farewd,  my  dear  Cattilio. 

Malcontent,  O.  P.  ir.  37. 
In  this  sense  it  was  used,  because  the  Spaniards 
were  then  thought  people  of  the  highest  ceremony 
and  polish.  "  Castiliano  volto"  is  conjectured  by 
Warburton  for  Castiliano  volgo,  of  which  no  sense 
can  be  made,  in  Ttcelfth  Night,  i.  3.  implying  that 
Maria  is  to  put  on  a  courtly  or  solemn  countenance. 
The  conjecture  is  probably  right;  not  because  Sir 
Toby  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  that  idea  of  civility, 
as  peculiar  to  himself,  but  because  Castilian  breed- 
ing was  certainly  most  esteemed.  Thus  Marston 
draws  the  character  of 

—  The  absolute  Cnttilio, 
He  that  can  nil  the  poynts  of  courtship  show. 

Sat.  i.  p.  138.  Mod.  Ed. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Marston 


3.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  drunken 
mation,  being  found  joined  with  Rivo ! 

Hey  I  Rivo  Cattiliano,  a  man's  a  man. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  P.  viii.  377. 
And  Rivo  will  he  cry.  and  Catt  He  too. 

Look  about  you,  an  old  Com.  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
Castilian  liquor,  had  also  a  kind  of  proverbial 
celebrity. 

Away  Tirke,  thy  throate,  thou  slialt  wash  it  with 

"  Cattilian  lunar?    Shoemaker' $  Holiday,  ho  old  Com.  4to.  C.  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has  called  Canary,  Cattalian  liquor, 
as  peculiarly  fit  for  poets,  and  perhaps  as  an  im- 

Erovement  upon  the  commoner  term  of  Castilian 
quor.    Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  Induction. 

Casting-Bottle.  A  bottle  for  casting,  or  sprinkling, 
perfumes.  A  very  fashionable  article  of  luxury  m 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

Pray  Jove  the  perfumed  courtiers  keep  their  catt  ing-bottlet , 
pick-tooths,  and  shittlecocks  from  you. 

B.  Jon*.  Cynthia'*  Ret.  i.  1 . 
So  in  giving  instructions  to  assume  the  airs  of  a 
courtier : 

Where  is  your  page?  call  for  your  emtting-bottU,  and  place, 
in  yoar  hat,  as  I  told  you.  to.  ii.  3. 

,  catling-bottUt. 
Albumat.  O.  PI.  vii.  105. 

In  the  third  act  of  Marslon's  Antonio  and  Mellida, 
there  is  this  stage  direction : 

Enter  Castilio  and  his  Page.    Castilio  with  a  coitin/fbottlt  of 
sweet  water  in  his  hand,  sprinkling  himself.  Repr.  p.  150. 

There  were  probably  also  casting-boxes;  and  that  is 
perhaps  meant  in  Justice  Algripe's  lamentation. 

They  have  a  chain, 
My  rings,  my  bos  of  catting  gold,  my  purse  too. 

B.Sc  FI  N.  Walker,  w.i. 
Sometimes  called  also  a  casting-glass: 
Faith,  ay :  his  civet  and  his  catting-glatt 
Have  helpt  him  to  a  place  among  the  rest. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  M.  out  of  h.  H.  iv.  4. 

Castle.    A  kind  of  close  helmet. 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-ax, 

Writing  destruction  on  the  enemies  castle.         Tit.  And.  iii.  1. 
This  word  caused  much  altercation  between  War- 
burton  and  Theobald,  but  the  former  was  right. 
Farewel,  revolted  fair! — and  Diomed 

Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  cattle  on  thy  head.         Tro.  ft  Cr.  v.  ft. 
Then  suddenlie  with  great  noise  of  trumpets  entered  Sir 
Thomas  Kneret  in  a  castetl  of  cole  blacke.       Hotinth  ii.  p.  815. 


Mr.  Steevens,  in  citing  the  following 
containing  an  instance  of  this  word,  has  surely 
«ented  its 


—  But  use 
That  noble  courage  T  have  seen,  and  we 
Shall  fight  as  in  a  cattle. 

B.  t;  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Ijuvyer,  Act  i.  end. 
If  castle  meant  helmet  in  this  place,  it  would  not 
be  a  castle,  but  castles.  "  To  fight  as  in  a  castle  "  is 
a  very  intelligible  phrase  to  express  fighting  in  great 
security,  as  in  a  fortified  place.  It  is  so  undoubtedly 
in  the  following  passage : 

Draw  them  on  a  little  further, 
From  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  thicket, 
And  we  may  do't,  as  safe  at  in  a  cattle. 

Little  Fr.  Lttwy.  iv.  p.  949. 

Gadshili  explains  the  phrase,  as  to  its  literal 
meaning : 

We  steal  as  in  a  cattle,  cock-turt.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Euripides  has  the  same  metaphor: 
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Castle,  old  Lad  of  the  Castle!  A  familiar  appellation, 
apparently  equivalent  to  Castilian,  in  its  convivial 
tease ;  i.  e.  old  buck ! 

A*  the  boner  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  tattle!    And  is  not  a 
liuiT  jerkin  *  root!  tweet  robe  of  durance  I  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  9. 

Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us,  says  Dr.  Farmer,  of  "  old 
tads  of  the  cattle,  with  their  rapping  babble;  roaring 
boys." 

The  singular  coincidence  of  this  address  to  Falstaff, 
was  Ion 5  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  part 
was  first  produced  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle.  But  this  opinion  is  now  relinquished.  Old- 
castle  was  the  buffoon  of  a  play  entitled  The  famous 
Victories  of  Henry  V.  &c.  but  this  piece  was  prior  to 
Shakespeare's ;  and  as  the  introduction  of  Oldcastte 
there  had  given  offence,  the  audience  was  informed 
in  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  that 
he  was  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff ;  "  for  OldcaU/e  died  a  martyr ;  but  this  is  not 
the  man."  See  the  notes  on  the  first  cited  passage, 
and  one  on  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V. 

Castrei.  ;  written  also  kastril  and  least  re! .   The  ho- 
vering hawk,  hat.  tinnunculus;  a  wild  sort,  not  fit 
for  training.  Minshew  derives  it  from  (juercertile,  Ft. 
Hot  there'*  another  in  the  wind,  tome  cad  ret 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily. 

B.  6/  FT.  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  character,  that 
Lovewit  says  to  Kastril  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
Alchemist, 
Here  stand*  my  dove,  atoop  nt  her  if  yon  dare. 

Cat  in  Pan.  To  turn  cat  in  pan,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion implying  perfidy,  but  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  origin. 


Damon  » in  alters  at  well  as  he  of  rrnftie  phylosophie, 
And  can  tourne  tat  in  the  panne  very  pretily. 

Damon  and  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  193. 

So  in  the  famous  old  song  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray : 
When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er, 

And  moderate  men  look'd  big,  Sir, 
I  toni'd  a  cut-in-pan  once  more, 
And  so  became  a  Whig,  Sir. 

Lord  Bacon  defines  it  as  if  it  meant  turning  the 
tables  upon  a  man,  or  reversing  the  truth. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call,  thr  turning  of  the 
cat  in  the  pan;  which  is,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another, 
he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him.  Etsay  S3. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  17S4.  p.  66.  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  originally  cate  or  cake ;  another, 
p.  172.  derives  it  from  the  Catipani,  whom  he  sup- 
poses a  perfidious  people,  in  Calabria  and  Apulia; 
but  in  fact  Catapanus  was  in  those  countries  the  name 
of  an  office,  and  nearly  synonymous  with  Capitaneus, 
meaning  a  governor  or  prefect.  Hoffman  gives  a 
list  of  those  Catopani.  It  must  not  be  concealed, 
that  in  several  Monkish  verses  there  cited,  Catapan 
is  used  without  the  termination,  which  strengthens 
the  probability  that  our  phrase  is  in  some  way  derived 
from  it.  See*  also  Du  Cange,  who  gives  two  etymo- 
logies of  it,  mcQvxenu,  a  Byzantine  Greek  word,  and 
Mala  *trib*peBcpa,  next  to  the  chief  commander.  The 
former  is  the  right;  the  officers  in  Hoffman's  list  all 
held  their  power  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

Cat  and  Catbtick.   Implements  of  a  puerile  game, 
said  to  be  still  practised  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  cat  is  well  described  by  Strutt: 
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The  cat  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  diminished  from  the  middle  to  both 
ends,  in  the  manner  of  a  double  cone;  by  this  curious  contrivance 
the  places  of  the  trap  and  ball  are  at  once  supplied,  for  when  the 
cat  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cudgel  [or 
catttick]  strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which  end,  ana  it 
will  rne  with  a  rotatory  motion,  high  enough  for  him  to  beat  it 
nwuy  as  it  falls,  in  the  same  manner  a*  he  would  a  hall. 

Sports  and  Pastimet,  p.  101. 
Then  for  love  of  this  sword,  I  broke  and  did  away  all  my  store- 
house of  tops,  gigs,  balls,  eat  and  tatttkkt,  p>t-guns,  key-guns.  Ice. 

Krone,  New  Ac.  ir.  1. 
To  play  at  tat,  cato  ligneo  luderc;  baculo  et  buxo  lndere. 

Canbr.  Phr ait- book. 

The  cat  and  stick  are  much  mentioned  by  a  foolish 
character  in  Middleton's  Women  beware  Women, 
Act  i.  &c.   The  game  was  called  Tip-cat. 

Cat  in  a  Bottle.   The  subject  of  allusion  in  the 
following  passage : 
If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me. 

Much  Ado,  i.\. 

Of  this  phrase  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us  he  was  unable 
to  procure  any  better  illustration,  than  an  account  of 
a  rustic  custom  which  consisted  in  hanging  up  a  cat 
in  a  wooden  bottle  or  keg,  with  soot ;  the  sport  being 
to  strike  out  the  bottom,  and  yet  escape  being  saluted 
by  the  contents.  Here  is  no  mention  of  shooting  at 
it,  but  the  comparison  may  be  supposed  to  end  at  the 
hanging  in  a  bottle. 

Cataian.  A  Chinese:  Cataia  or  Cathay  being  the 
name  given  to  China  by  the  old  travellers.  It  was 
used  also  to  signify  a  sharper,  from  the  dexterous 
thieving  of  those  people ;  which  quality  is  ascribed 
to  them  in  many  old  books  of  travels.  See  Mr. 
Steevens's  note  on  the  following  passage : 

I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,  though  the  priest  of  the  town 
commended  him  for  a  true  man.  Jlfer.  W.  ii.  1. 

The  opposition  in  this  passage  between  Cataian 
and  true  or  honest  man,  is  a  proof  that  it  means  thief 
or  sharper;  and  Pistol  is  the  person  deservedly  so 
called. 

My  lady's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians,  Malvolio's  a  Peg-n- 
Ramsey.  'Iwel.  N.  ii.  3. 

Sir  Toby  is  there  too  drunk  for  precision,  and  uses 
it  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Sir  W.  Davenant,  in 
Love  and  Honour,  employs  the  same  term  in  describ- 
ing a  sharper : 

Hang  hiin,  bold  Cataian,  he  indites  finely,  Sec. 
"  And  will  live  as  well  by  sharping  tricks  as  any  one," 
is  the  meaning  of  the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

I'll  make  a  wild  Catalan  of  forty  such. 

Honest  more,  O.  P.  iii.435. 
i.  e.  forty  such  blockheads  would  hardly  furnish  wit 
for  one  dexterous  sharper. 

Cater.    An  acater,  or  caterer.    See  Acater. 
You  dainty  witsl  two  of  you  to  a  cater 

To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner.  b.  it  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  Act  9. 

Or  freeze  hi  tlie  warehouse,  and  keep  company 

With  the  eater,  Holdfast.  Matting.  City  Mad.  ii.  1. 

When  the  toil'd  cater  home  them  to  the  kitchin  brings, 

The  cook  doth  cast  them  out,  as  most  unsavoury  things. 

Drayt.  Poh/olb.  S.  isv.  p.  1160. 

The  word  very  frequently  occurs.   See  Gtfford's 
Massinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 
Catling.  The  string  of  a  lute  or  violin,  made  of 
cat-gut. 

What  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  hi* 
brains,  I  know  not:  but  I  am  sure,  none;  unless  the  tidier 
Apollo  get  his  sinew*  to  make  catlings  on.         Tro.  If  Cr.  in.  3, 
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Simon  Catling  is  therefore  the  name  of  a  (idler,  in 
Rom.  and  Jut.  iv.  5. 

Catso.  Alow-lived  term  of  reproach,  borrowed  from 
the  Italians  by  ignorant  travellers,  who  probably 
knew  not  its  real  meaning.  Used  to  signify  a  rogue, 
cheat,  or  base  fellow : 

These  bo  our  nimble  spirited  cattot  that  ha'  their  evasions  at 
pleasure.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out,  ii.  1. 

And  so  cunningly  temporize  with  this  cunning  catto. 

Wily  beguiled,  O.  P. 

It  is  introduced  as  the  exclamation  of  an  Italian, 
in  the  Malcontent,  O.  P. 

Catzerie,  formed  from  the  above.  Cheating;  roguery. 
—  And  looks 
Like  one  that  k  employ 'd  in  catzerk 
And  crosbking;  such  a  rogue,  ice. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  P.  viii.  374. 

Cavalrro,  or  Cavalier.  Literally  a  knight;  but, 
as  the  persons  of  chief  fashion  and  gaiety  were 
knights,  any  gallant  so  distinguished.  Hence  it 
became  a  term  for  the  officers  of  the  court  party,  in 
Charles  the  First's  wars,  the  gaiety  of  whose  appear- 
ance was  strikingly  opposed  to  the  austerity  and 
sourness  of  the  opposite  side. 

I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleros  about 
Londou.  S  Hen.  IV. 

Caviare,  Cavear,  or  Caveary.  The  spawn  of  a 
kind  of  sturgeon  pickled,  salted,  and  dried :  derived 
from  the  Italian  caviale,  or  the  barbarous  Greek 
MaCtoft,  which  signify  the  same.  Made  also  some- 
times of  the  spawn  of  other  kinds  of  fish:  botargo 
being  a  species  of  it.  "  Caviarium,  ova  piscium  salita 
,  et  exsiccata,  ut  sturionum,  mugilum,  Iuporum,"  &c. 
Dh  Conge,  Gloss.  It  is  now  imported  in  great  plenty 
from  Russia ;  but  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  was  a 
new  and  fashionable  delicacy,  not  obtained  or  relished 
by  the  vulgar,  and  therefore  used  by  him  to  signify 
any  thing  above  their  comprehension.  Anchovies 
classed,  at  that  time,  in  the  same  rank. 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  pJeas'd  not  the  million ;  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general.  Haml.  ii.  9. 

How  fashionable  it  was,  appears  in  the  following 
passage.  Speaking  of  affected  travelled  men,  it  is 
said, 

A  pasty  of  venison  makes  him  sweat,  and  then  swear,  that  the 
only  delicacies  be  mushrooms,  cavearr,  or  snails. 

Ed.  Blount's  Obierv.  1620. 
Thus  a  novice  is  defined  as  one  who  knows  it  not  : 


A  smile  is  for  a  sirop'ring  novice; 
One  that  ne'er  lasted  aweare, 
Nor  know*  tbe  smack  ol'dcnr 

B.  4  Ft.  Pauion.  Madm.  Act  v.  p.  353. 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  sweets  of  getting  wealth. 
At.  Nor  you  the  pleasure  that  I  tabs  in  spending  it : 
To  feed  on  cavtare  and  eat  anchovies. 

Muses'  L.  Glau,  O.  PI.  is.  905. 
It  is  said  of  the  affected  imitator  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, that  "  he  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces  to 
eat  anchovies,  maccaroni,  bovoli,  fagioli,  and  caviare, 
because  lie  (the  person  he  imitates)  loves  them." 
B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Revels,  ii.  3. 
There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  caviar,  Sir, 
Anchovy.,  nttd  potargo,  to  make  ye  drink. 
Char.  Sure  these  are  modern,  very  modern,  meats ; 
For  1  understand  'em  not.  B.  St  Fl.  Elder  hr.  iii.  3. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  actual  pro- 
duce of  caviare,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Crull's  Antient  and 
present  State  of  Muscovy,  8vo.  printed  in  1698: 
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Caviare,  or  cavajar  (by  the  Russians  called  ikary )  is  wade,  cif 
the  roes  of  two  different  fishes,  which  they  catch  in  the  river 
Wolga,  but  especially  near  the  city  of  Attrocan,  to  wit,  of  the 


sturgeon  and 


uga.    I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the 


first,  it  beine  too  well  known  in  these  parts ;  but  tbe  belluga  is  a 
i,  about 


large  fish,  about  tweWe  or  fifteen  foot  long, 
unlike  a  sturgeon,  but  more  large,  and  iocs 
cious,  his  belly  being  os  tender  as  marrow,  and  his'flesh 
than  real,  whence  he  is  called  vhite-juh  by  the  Europeans.  This 
belluga  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  certain  seasons,  and 
swallows  many  large  pebbles  of  great  weight  to  ballast  himself 
against  the  force  o?  the  stream  of  the  Wolga,  augmented  by  tbe 
melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring:  when  the  waters  are  »sswug<-d 
ho  disgorges  himself.  Near  Attrocan,  they  catch  sometimes  such 
a  quantity  of  them,  that  they  throw  away  the  flesh  (though  the 
daintiest  of  all  fish)  reserving  only  tbe  spawn,  of  which  they 
sometimes  take  an  hundred  auu  fifty  or  two  hundred  weight  oat  of 
one  fish.  These  roes  they  salt  and  press,  and  put  up  into  casks,  if 
it  is  to  be  sent  abroad,  else  they  keep  it  unpressed,  only  a  little 
corned  widi  salt.  That  made  of  the  sturgeon's  spawn  is  black 
and  small  grain'd,  somewhat  wasy,  like  pctar^o,  and  is  called 
ikary  by  the  Muscovites.  This  is  also  made  by  the  Turks.  The 
second  sort,  which  is  made  of  tbe  roes  of  the  belluga,  or  white- 
fish,  has  a  grain  as  large  as  a  small  pepper-corn,  of  a  darkish  grey. 
The  caviare  made  of  this  spawn,  the  Muscovites  call  Armeintka 
ikary,  becnuse  they  believe  it  was  first  made  by  the  Armenians. 
Both  kinds  they  cleanse  from  its  String*,  salt  it,  and  lay  it  up  on 
shelving  boards,  to  drain  nwny  the  oily  and  roost  unctuous  part; 
this  being  done  they  salt  it,  press  it,  and  put  it  up  in  casks  con- 
taining 700  or  800  weight,  and  so  send  it  to  Mumco,  and  other 
places ;  from  thence  it  is  transported  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
into  Italy.  That  glew  which  is  called  ising-glass  is  made  out  of* 
the  belluga' t  sounds,  p.  163,  tec. 

Caul.  A  thin  membrane,  found  encompassing  the 
head  of  some  children  when  born:  superstitiously 
supposed  to  be  a  token  of  good  fortune  throughout 
life.  These  cauls  were  even  imagined  to  have  in- 
herent virtues,  and  were  sold  accordingly;  nor  is  the 
superstition  yet  extinct,  for  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  them  are  still  not  uncommon.  Mr.  Todd 
testifies  the  same.  They  are  also  considered  as 
preservatives  from  drowning,  and  for  that  purpose  are 
sold  to  seafaring  people. 

VVcrc  we  not  bom  with  cault  upon  our  heads? 
Think'st  thou,  Cbichon,  to  come  off  twice  a  row, 
Thus  rarely,  from  such  dangerous  adventures? 

Elvira,  O.  P.  xii.Sli. 

Herrick  speaks  of  them,  as  being  supposed  for- 
tunate to  the  children  who  have  them : 

For  either  sheet  was  spread  the  caule 
I  hat  doth  tho  imam's  free  enthrall 
When  it  is  bora  :  by  some  enstyl'd 

'I  he  luckie  omen  of  the  chilJ.  Helper,  p.  194. 

The  webs  of  spiders  were  sometimes  called  caules  : 

His  shelves,  for  want  of  authors,  are  subtilly  interwoven  with 
spidcrt  caulct.  Clitut's  Whimsies,  p.  7. 

Cause,  Jint  and  second,  &c.  Terms  in  the  art  of 
duelling,  fashionable  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  par- 
ticularly ridiculed  by  him  in  tbe  last  Act  of  As  you 
like  it : 

Faith  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh  causa. 

As  you  I.  it,  v.  4. 

The  clown,  who  says  this,  afterwards  enumerates 
the  degrees  of  the  quarrel  upon  the  lie,  to  the  number 
of  seven,  introducing  it  by  saying,  "  O  Sir,  we  quarrel 
in  print,  by  the  book,  as  you  nave  books  for  good 
manners."  The  books  chiefly  ridiculed  were  those 
of  Vincent io  Saviola,  entitled,  "  Of  Honour  and 
honourable  Quarrels,"  and  that  of  Jerome  Caranza. 
See  Warburton's  note  on  the  above  passage.  The 
causes  are  again  mentioned : 
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CJ  E  R 


The  first  and  second  cum  will  not  serve  my 

L.  L.  Lost,  i.  S. 
A  gentleman  of  the  firU  bouse;  of  the  firtt  and  second  cause. 


Rom.  is  Jul.  ii.  4. 
Cacsen.   The  old  infinitive  of  to  cause.    Used  by 
Spenser  in  the  sense  of  the  French  causer  to  prate ; 
to  assign  frivolous  reasons. 
But  he,  to  shift  their  curiou*  request, 

Gan  causen  why  the  coold  not  come  in  place.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  26. 

Cautelb,  or  Cavtell.    Caution,  or  deceit. 

Bot  in  all  thingrs  thys  eautell  they  use,  that  a  lesse  pleaiuro 
J  —  not  a  bigger. 

7«  Transl.  of  Sir  Tho.  Mare's  Utopia,  8ro.  M.  9.  b. 

—  Perhaps  be  lores  you  now ; 
i  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will.  Uaml. 
In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Lover's  Complaint,  Sh.  Supp.  i.  758. 

To  Cautel.    To  provide  carefully,  or  artfully. 

It  was  wisely  cuuteted  by  the  penner  of  these  savory  miracles. 

Ded.  of  Popi$h  Impost.  4to.  I.  3. 

Cautelous.   Cautious;  but  more  frequently  artful; 
insidious. 
You  cannot  be  too  cautelous,  nice,  or  dainty 
In  your  society  here. 

B.  if  ¥1.  Wit  at  set.  Weapons,  Act  iv.  p.  898. 
—  My  stock  being  small,  no  marvel  'twas  soon  wasted, 
But  you.  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion, 
If  cautelous,  may  make  bold  with  your  master's. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 
He  is  too  prudent  and  too  cautelous. 
Experience  hatb  taught  him  t*  avoid  these  fooleries. 

B.  if  Ft.  Elder  Brother,  iv.  4. 
The  note  on  the  following  passage  says  "  cautelous 
is  here  cautious,  sometimes  insidious;"  but  a  little 
consideration  of  the  context  will  convince  the  reader 
that  artful  or  treacherous  must  be  its  meaning  there. 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
As  « elcome  wrongs.  Jul.  C«.  ii.  t. 

"  Men  cautelous,"  and  "  priests"  too,  I  fear,  are 
there  expressly  opposed  to 

Honesry  to  honesty  engagU 
So  also  in  the  following : 

—  Your  son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits,  and  practices.  Cor.  iv.  1. 

Cazimi.  An  old  astrological  term,  denoting  the  centre 
or  middle  of  the  sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  cazimi 
when  not  distant  from  the  sun,  either  in  longitude  or 
latitude,  above  17  minutes;  or  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  planet.  Kersey  says 
17  degrees,  and  the  annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  who 
copies  him,  has  raised  it,  by  a  new  error,  to  70  de- 
grees. The  term  is  explained  at  large  in  Chambers's 
Dictionary. 
I'll  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridftria, 

And  know  what  planet  is  in  catimi.        Album.  O.  PI.  vii.  171. 

Cesser.    A  part  of  the  luxury  of  Shakespeare's  time 
was  to  fumigate  rooms  with  perfumes  in  a  censer ; 
which  was  also  an  appendage  of  that  curiously  fur- 
nished place  a  barber's  shop.  These  censers  of  course 
were  made  with  many  perforations  in  the  top,  an 
allusion  to  which  is  seen  in  the  following  passage : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slisb,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  Tarn.  Shr.  iw.  3. 

The  use  of  a  censer  is  exemplified  in  B.  Jons. 
Every  Man  out  of  H.  Act  ii.  sc.  4.  and  in  Lingua, 
O.PTv.  199. 
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Censure.  Opinion. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure:  these  are  no  w. 


matters. 

2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Madam, — nod  you  my  mother — will  you  go 

To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business?  Rich.  III.  ii.  2. 
Even  a  very  favourable  judgment : 

This  and  some  other  of  bis  remarkable  ubilities, 
give  this  reurare  of  him ;  that  this  age  had  brought  I 
Picus  Mir.ndula,  kc. 

A  judicial  sentence : 

—  To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  infotce  it. 

To  Censure. 


Donne's  Life,  by  Walton, 


Othtl.  v.  2. 


To  give  an  opinion. 
Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  Centura  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Jul.  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  the  rest  r 
Luc.  Then  thus— of  many  good,  1  think  him  best. 
__     .  m  Two  Gent.  Act  i. 

The  interpretation  of  to  pass  sentence  is  in  that 
place  erroneous ;  Julia  is  giving  an  opinion  only. 
To  pass  sentence  judicially : 

—  Has  censur'd  him 
Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 

A  warrant  for  his  execution.  Meat.for  M.  i.  5. 

Cent.    A  game  at  cards ;  called  also  corruptly  saint 
or  sant.    Supposed  to  be  like  piquet. 

The  duke  and  his  fair  lady, 
The  beauteous  Helena,  are  now  at  ceni; 
Of  whom  she  has  such  fortune  in  her  carding. 
The  duke  has  lost  a  thousand  crowns. 

B.  if  Fl.  Four  Plays  in  one,  vol.  x. 
Called  cent,  because  100  was  the  game: 

It  is  not  saint,  but  cent,  taken  from  hundreds. 

„„.,    ,  .  Dumb  Kn.  O.  PI.  iv.  483. 

While  their  glad  sons  are  left  seven  for  their  chance 

At  hazard;  hundred  and  all  made  at  sent. 

Wits,  O.  PI.  viii.  419. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  game  occur  in  that  scene. 
Thus  the  lady  asks  him  what  is  his  game,  to  which 
he  answers,  "  Madam,  I  am  blank:"  Again, "  What's 
your  game  now?  P.  Four  kings,  as  I  imagine." 
Presently,  "  Can  you  decard  (for  discard)  madam  ? 
Q.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do  hurt."—  All  these  things 
certainly  have  much  resemblance  to  piquet. 

Thus  also, 

Cent  for  those  gentry  who  their  states  have  marr'd, 
That  game  befits  them,  for  they  must  discard. 

Cotsw.  Games,  C.  S.  b. 

Century.   Used  in  the  following  passage  for  a  party 
of  an  hundred  men : 

—  A  century  send  forth, 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 

And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Also  for  the  number  of  an  hundred : 
And  ou  it  said  a  century  of  pray'rs.  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

Ceremonies.   Ornaments  of  state  and  regal  porjp. 

—  Disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.         Jul.  C*fs.  i.  1. 

Also  for  prodigies : 

Ot  TuntHty,  of  dreams  of  ceremonies.  Ib.  ii,  |. 

Cirsar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 

But  now  they  fright  me.  Ib.  ii.  2. 

Certes.  Certainly. 

And  in 


Oth.  i.  i. 


i  my  mediators;  for  certes,  says  be, 
I  have  already  chosen  my  officer. 
Certes,  my  Lord,  said  he  that  shall  T  s/vme, 
And  give  you  eke  good  help  to  their  decay. 


.Q.ll.  iii.  15. 
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Herriek,  p.  34. 
;  but 


flame.  F.  Q.  IV.  ix.  «. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  re- 


C  H  A 

Very  common  in  Spenser,  and  occasionally  found 
in  later  authors. 

Cess.  Measure  or  estimation.  Probably  corrupted 
from  cense. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  wither*  out  of  all  cess. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  I. 
Also  the  census,  or  account  of  an  estate : 
Though  much  from  out  the  c en  lie 
Nature  with  little  is  content. 

The  verb  to  cea  is  still 
more  frequently,  to  assess. 

Cessk,  v.  To  cease.  Ctuo,  Lat.  So  written  by 
Spenser : 

For  natural  affection  toon  doth 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's 

To  Chaffer.   To  exchange 
marked  that  this  word  is  obsolete  in  the  active  sense, 
lie  chujj'cr'd  chair*  in  which  churchmen  were  set. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  1159. 

Chaffer,  was  used  also  as  a  substantive,  for  goods 
intended  to  be  exchanged  in  traffic. 

He  tooke  toll  tlmiuKhout  ail  his  lordshippes  of  all  such*  persons 
as  passed  by  the  same  with  any  cattel,  chaffre,  or  cnerchandiie. 

Holinth.  vol.  ii.  Q  5. 

Chain.  A  gold  chain,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  old 
pictures,  and  is  still  exemplified  in  the  dress  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  was  anciently 
a  fashionable  ornament,  for  persons  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity. Sir  Godfrey,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Puritan,  is 
very  particular  in  ascertaining  the  worth  and  anti- 
quity of  his  chain : 

Out  3  he's  a  villain  to  prophecy  of  the  loss  of  my  rAnifl.  Twns 
worth  above  three  Imudred  crowns  Besides  'twas  ray  father's, 
■ny  father's  father's,  my  grandfather's  huge  ernnrllat Iter's :  I  had  as 
lief  have  lost  my  neck,  as  the  chain  that  Tiuti|[  about  it.    O  ray 


my 


uiik  about  it. 
Act  iii.  Suppl.toSh.  ii.  arc 


Afterwards  he  tells  us  that  it  had  "  full  three  thou- 
sand links."  In  Albumazar,  O.  P.  vii.  152.  a  gold 
chain  is  mentioned  which  cost  two  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  jewel. 

Rich  merchants  also,  who  frequently  lent  out 
money,  were  commonly  distinguished  by  a  chain. 
Hence  we  read  of  an  usurer's  chain: 

What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?  About  your  neck 
like  an  uturert  chain  f  or  under  your  arm,  like  a-  lieutenant's 
scarf?  Much  Adit  about  A',  ii.  1. 

All  rich  citizens  were  engaged  in  this  traffic. 
Hence  Belarius  says, 
Did  you  hut  know  the  City's  usuries, 

And  felt  theui  knowingly.  Cymb.  iii.  3. 

When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion  had  a  little  worn 
off,  the  chain  became  a  distinction  for  the  upper 
servant  in  a  great  family : 

Itun.  sirmh,  call  in  ray  chief  gentleman  f  th'  chain  of  gold, 
expedite.  Mad  World,  O.  I'l.  v.  328. 

Particularly  for  stewards;  Malvolio  is  therefore 
supposed  to  have  one : 

Go,  Sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crumhs.  Twet.  AT.  ii.  3. 

Thou  false  and  peremptory  steward,  pray, 

For  I  will  hang  thee  up  in  tby  own  chain. 

B.  4r  W.  Love's  Cure,  ii. «. 

Again, 

Pior.  Is  your  chain  right? 

Bob.  It  is  l-oih  right  and  just,  Sir, 

For  though  I  am  a  steward,  I  did  get  it 

With  no  man's  wrong.  Id,  iii.  «. 

As  soon  as  he  expects  the  place  of  steward,  he 
begins  to  talk  of  his  chain.  Act  i.  sc.  2.  The  steward's 
chain  was  also  accompanied   by  a  velvet  jacket. 


C  H  A 

Bussy  D'Ambois  says  to  Maffe,  the  steward  of 
Monsieur, 


What  qualities  have  you,  Sir,  besides  your  chain, 
And  velvet  jacket  f  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  p.  343. 

That's  my  grandsire's  chief  gendeman,  P  the  chain  cf  gold. 
That  he  should  live  to  be  s  pander,  and  yet  look  upon  his  chain, 
and  velvet  jacket !  Middl.  Mad  World  my  Matters. 

Chambers.  Short  pieces  of  ordnance,  or  cannon, 
which  stood  on  their  breeching,  without  any  carriage, 
used  chieHy  for  rejoicings,  and  theatrical  cannonades, 
being  little  more  than  chambers  for  powder.  They 
are,  however,  enumerated  by  authors  among  other 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  by  the  following  passage  seem 
not  to  have  been  excluded  from  real  service : 

To  serve  bravely  is  to  come  baiting  off,  you  know :— 
—  To  venture  upon  the  charg'd  chambers  bravely. 

8  Hcn.ir.it.  4. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  whole  speech  is  jocular, 
and  therefore  might  not  require  perfect  correctness  of 
military  allusion.  The  stage  direction  in  Hen.  VIII. 
Act  i.  4.  orders  that  chambers  should  be  discharged 
on  the  landing  of  the  King  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  :  which  very  chambers  occasioned  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Globe  play-house  on  the  Bank-side ;  for, 
being  injudiciously  managed,  they  set  fire  to  the 
roof,  which  was  thatched  with  reeds,  and  the  whole 
building  was  consumed.  Ben  Jooson,  in  his  exe- 
cration upon  Vulcan,  particularly  alludes  to  thk 
accident,  and  calls  it  the  mad  prank  of  Vulcan: 

Against  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank ; 
W  hich.  though  it  were  the  fort  of  the  whole  parish, 
Flank 'd  with  a  ditch,  and  fore'd  out  (if  a  marish, 
I  saw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in, 

And  rar'd.  Works,  vol.  ri.  p.  400. 

See  also  Prolegom.  to  Sfiakesp.  p.  316.  and  Suppl. 
ii.  542. 

In  the  account  of  the  Queen's  entertainment  at 
Elvetham,  p.  19.  we  find  that  there  was  "  a  peale  of 
an  hundred  chambers  discharged  from  the  Snail- 
mount."    Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 

At  the  ceremony  of  letting  in  the  water  to  the  great 
cistern  at  the  New  River  Head,  which  was  attended  by 
Sir  Hugh  Midjtlleton,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
&c.  "  after  a  handsome  speech,  the  fiud-gates  flew 
open,  the  stream  run  chearfully  into  the  cistern,  the 
drums  and  trumpets  sounding  in  triumphant  manner, 
and  a  gallant  peal  of  chaml>ert  gave  a  period  to  the 
entertainment."    Howell,  Londiaop.  p.  11. 

The  small  guns  still  fired  in  St.  James's  Park,  on 
rejoicings,  are  probably  of  the  very  same  kind. 

Chamber-fellow.  Called  in  the  universities  a 
chum.  One  who  jointly  inhabited  the  same  chambers 
with  another.  The  same  was  also  practised  in  the 
inns  of  court ;  and  Mr.  Ed.  Heyward,  of  Cardeston 
in  Norfolk,  to  whom  Selden  dedicated  his  Titles  of 
Honour,  is  known  to  have  been  thus  connected  with 
that  great  lawyer.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  verses  on  that 
book,  so  mentions  Het/tiard : 

He  thou  hast  giv*n  it  to, 
Thy  learned  chamber-fellow,  knows  to  do 
It  true  respects.  Unde ricood,  vi.  p.  364. 

Selden,  probably,  so  addressed  him  in  the  first 
edition,  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  the  second  be 
only  alludes  to  that  connection : 

Worthy  Sir,  that  affection  which  thus  gave  you,  some  sixteen 
ycers  post,  the  first  edition  of  the  Titles  of  Honor,  was  justly  brwl 
out  of  the  most  sweet  community  of  life,  and  freedome  of  studies, 
which  I  then  hoppily  enjoy'd  with  you.  Ded.  !  ' 
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Chambebbb.   A  WBoton  person;  an  intriguer. 

—  Haply  for  I  am  black, 
AjkI  have  not  those  90ft  parts  01  conversation 
That  chamberers  have.  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Fall'n  from  a  soldier  to  a  ehamberer. 

Countess  of  Pembroke's  Antonius,  1590. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  the 
word  chambering  occurs  in  our  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  a  similar  sense.    Rom.  xiii.  13. 

Chambeblin,  properly  Chamberlain.  An  attendant 
in  an  inn,  equivalent  to  the  present  head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  both  offices  united ;  sometimes 
male  sometimes  female.  Milton  says  that  Death 
acted  to  Hobson  the  carrier : 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin, 

Show'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  night, 

Pull'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  awny  the  light. 

On  the  Unit.  Carrier,  I.  14. 
I  had  even  as  live  the  chamber  laine  of  the  White  Horse  had 
called  me  up  to  bed.  P tele's  Old  Wive's  Tale,  i.  J. 

In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  the  chamber- 
lain and  other  servant*  of  an  inn  are  ludicrously 
described  as  squires  attendant  upon  the  knight,  who 
is  the  landlord : 

The  first  night  chamberiino,  who  will  see 

Our  bed*  prepar'd,  and  bring  us  snowy  sheets, 

Where  never  footman  Mretch'd  his  butter'd  hams.  Act  1. 

The  character  of  a  chamberlain*  is  given  at  large 
by  Wye  Saltonstall,  in  the  18th  of  his  Characters 
(1631),  where  some  of  his  tricks  are  exposed. 
Among  his  perquisites,  was  that  of  selling  faggots  to 
the  guests.  He  is  also  said  to  be  "  secretary  to  the 
kitching  and  tapsty,"  i.e.  the  tap.  He  also  made 
the  charge  for  the  reckoning.  The  author  concludes 
by  saying, 

But  I  Inrbeare  any  farther  description,  since  his  picture  is 
'Irawne  to  the  life  in  every  innc. 

See  Mr.  Wharton's  ed.  of  Milton's  smaller  poems, 
p.  323.  A  chamberlain  was  also  a  servant  in  private 
houses.    &ee  Johnson. 

Chamfbb'd.    Furrowed ;  channelled,  like  a  fluted  co- 
lumn, which  was  the  original  sense. 
Comes  the  brenie  winter  with  ehamfred  brows, 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows.  Spent.  February,  4.1. 

Champbon.  The  frontlet  of  a  barded  war-horse; 
usually  armed  with  a  spike  between  the  eyes.  Howell 
thus  defines  it,  among  the  bardes  of  a  horse :  u  Lcs 
Itardet, — e'est-a-dire,  toutes  les  pieces  pour  Tanner, 
comme  le  chanfrain,  piece  de  fer  avec  une  longue 
pointe  de  fer  au  milieu,  qui  lui  couvre  et  armc  la 
face,"  &c.  Vocabulary,  %  44.  See  Cham/rain,  in  the 
Manuel  Lerique  of  Prevot.  See  also  Ivanhoe,  vol.  i. 
p.  26. 

Chamomile.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  chamo- 
mile grew  the  more  luxuriantly  for  being  frequently 
trodden  or  pressed  down ;  and  this  was  a  very  favourite 
allusion  with  poets  and  other  writers.  Shakespeare 
ridicules  an  absurd  use  of  it : 

For  though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it 
grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears. 

t  Hen.  IV.  ii-  4. 

The  above  is  evidently  written  in  ridicule  of  the 
following  passage,  in  a  book  then  very  fashionable, 
Lyly's  fcuphues,  of  which  it  is  a  parody  : 

Though  the  camomill  the  more  it  is  trodden  mid  pressed  downe, 
the  more  it  sprendeth;  yet  the  violet  the  ottener  it  is  handled 
and  touched  the  sooner  it  withereth  and  decnietb. 

Kupkues,  Sign.  D.  W.  let. 
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Shakespeare  showed  his  taste  in  ridiculing  an  af- 
fected style,  which  was  then  very  generally  admired  : 
That  ev'ry  beast  that  con  hut  pav  hi*  tole 
Mar  travel  o'er,  and  like  to  camomile. 
Flourish  the  better  beint;  trodden  on. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Af.  O.  P.  v.  5G. 

Chamfer.  Of  uncertain  meaning.  I  have  found  it 
only  in  the  following  passage.    Perhaps  eaters. 

I  keep  champers  in  uiy  bouse  can  shew  vour  lordship  some 
pleasure.  Mad  World,  O.  P.  v.  33*. 

To  Change.  To  wear  changes  or  variety  of  any  dress 
or  ornament. 

()  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  as  yon  say,  must  change 
his  horns  with  garlands,  [i.e.  must  wear  a  variety' of  garlands  on 
his  bonis].  Ant.  *  CI.  i.  Q. 

Changeling.  The  fairies  were  supposed  to  steal  the 
most  beautiful  and  witty  children,  and  leave  in  their 
places  such  as  were  ugly  nnd  stupid.  These  were 
usually  called  changelings:  but  sometimes  the  child 
taken  was  so  termed  : 

So,  let's  see;  it  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  hy  the  fniries : 
this  is  some  changeling.  Wint.  T.  iii.  3. 

As  the  child  found  was  a  beautiful  one,  channeling 
must  there  mean  the  child  stolen  by  the  fniries, 
especially  as  the  gold  left  with  it  is  conjectured  to 
be  fairy  gold.  It  certainly  means  so  in  the  following 
passage : 

Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hnth 
A  lovelv  hoy  stol "ii  from  an  Indian  king,, 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling.  Mids.  S.  Dr.  ii.  1 . 

The  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  thus  marked  by 
Spenser : 

From  thence  a  faery  thee  nnweeting  reft, 

There  as  thou  slepst  in  tender  swadlmg  band, 

And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  fur  thee  left : 

Such  men  do  ehaungelings  call,  so  chnung'd  by  faeries  theft. 

F.Q.I,  t.  05. 

Chanson,  pious.  What  is  meant  by  it,  in  the  follow- 
ing wild  speech,  of  Hamlet's  feigned  madness,  has 
been  more  disputed  than  it  is  worth. 

Why  as  by  lot,  Cod  vol,  and  then  you  know,  il  came  to  pass, 
us  most  like  it  teas, — the  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  shew 
you  more.  Haml.  ii.  ». 

The  pious  chanson  might  mean  a  sacred  song  on 
Jephtha,  which  appears  to  be  quoted.  But  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful ;  rons  chanson  and  Pans  chamoni  are 
in  the  folios,  both  of  which  are  apparently  nonsense. 
Hamlet  was  perhaps  intended  to  mix  French  and 
English,  but  both  seem  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  players,  or  the  printers. 

Chafinky,  the  same  as  Chioppine. 

Chapman.  Now  used  only  for  a  purchaser,  or  one 
who  bargains  for  purchase,  but  anciently  signified  a 
seller  also,  being  properly  ceapman,  market  man,  or 
cope  man,  one  who  barters  with  another.  See  Cope- 
man.    Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  a  seller : 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye, 

Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongue*.  Love's  L.  L.  ii.  1. 

Chapteb,  or  Chapiteb.   The  capital  of  a  column. 
The  collomns  hie,  the  chapters  guilt  with  gold, 
The  cornishes  enricht  with  things  of  cost.  Spens. 

In  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  chapter  is  frequently 
*  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Exod.  xxxvi.  38,  8tc. 

There  is  no  weight  put  upon  the  capitella  or  chapiters  of  them, 
as  upon  the  other  pillars  head,  for  fear  least  they  should  be 
broken  in  pieces.  Coryt,  i.  p.  869.  repr. 
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Chabact.    A  distinctive  mark,  as  in  arms. 

Even  no  may  Angclo 
In  all  his  dressings,  eharactt,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain.  Meat,  for  Meat.  v.  1. 

A  statute  of  Edw.  VI.  directs  the  seals  of  office  of 
every  bishop  to  have  certain  characts,  under  the 
king's  arms,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  diocese. 
1  Ed.  VI.c'l. 

Charactehv.   Writing;  that  which  is  charactered; 
expression.    Accented  on  the  second  syllable. 
Fairies  use  flow'rs  for  their  chnractery.  Mer.  W.  W.  v.  5. 

All  mv  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charaetery  of  my  sad  brow*.  Jul.  C*».  ii.  1. 

Chare,  or  Char-work.  Task-work,  or  any  labour. 
Of  uncertain  derivation.    See  Todd. 

And  when  thou'st  done  this  chart  I'll  give  thee  leave 
To  piny  till  dooms-day.  Ant.  it  CI.  v.  «. 

Also  iv.  13. 

1  liavc  yet  one  chare  to  do.  Prtmot,  tf  Caitandro,  i.  6. 

His  hands  to  woll,  and  arras  worke,  and  women's  ckaret  hee 
laid.  Warner',  Alb.  Engl.i.  II. 

You  are  n  trim  gossip,  go  give  her  the  blue  gown,  set  her  to  her 
chare;  work,  huswife,  for  your  bread,  away  I 

9d  Part  Honest  Wh.  O.  P.  iii.  479. 
Chart-woman  is  still  used,  for  one  hired  to  work  by 
the  day. 

7b  Chare,  or  Char.   To  work,  or  do. 

All's  ehar'd  when  he  is  gone.  Two  Noble  Kinm.  iii.  S. 

All's  chard,  means  "  all  is  done ;  it  is  all  over." 
"  That  char  is  ehar'd,  as  the  good  wife  said  when  she 
had  hang'd  her  husband."  Kay's  Prov.  p.  182.  who 
there  conjectures  rhar  to  be  formed  from  charge, 
mar  curowrnv.    See  Chewrr. 

Chare  Thursday.  The  Thursday  in  Passion  week. 
Corrupted,  according  to  the  following  ancient  ex- 
planation, from  Shear  Thursday,  being  the  day  for 
shearing,  or  shaving,  preparatory  to  Easter.  Called 
also  Maundy  Thursday. 

Upon  Chare  Thursday  Christ  brake  hread  unto  his  disciples, 
and  bad  them  eat  it,  saying  it  was  his  flesh  and  blood. 

Shepherd's  Kalendar. 

"  Yf  n  man  aske  why  Shere  Thursday  is  called  so,  ye  may  say 
that  in  holy  chirche  it  is  called  Cena  Domini,  our  Lordes  super 
day.  It  is  also  in  Eoglysbc  called  Sker  Thursday,  for  in  olde 
faders  dayes  the  people  wolde  that  daye  shere  theyr  hedes,  and 
clippe*  theyr  berdes,  and  poll  theyr  hedca,  and  so  make  them 
honest  agenst  Ester  day.  For  on  Good  Fryday  they  doo  theyr 
hodyes  none  ease,  but  suffro  penauncc  in  mynde  of  him,  that 
that  day  surfred  his  pnssyon  for  nil  man  kynde.  On  Ester  even 
it  is  tymo  to  here  theyr  servyce,  and  after  servyce  make  holy 

Hayc."  "Then  as  Joban  Uellet  sayth,  on  Sher  Thursday  a 

man  sholde  do  poll  his  here,  und  clypo  his  bcrde,  and  a  preest 
sholde  ithave  his  crowne,  so  that  there  shold  nothynge  be  bytwene 
God  and  byra."      Festival,  quoted  by  Vr.  Wordsworth,  in  Eccles. 

Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

Charkk.  To  give  a  charge  to  the  watchmen  appears 
to  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  duty  of  the  con- 
stable of  the  night.  Dogberry's  charge  is  well 
known,  which,  curious  as  it  is,  appears  to  satisfy  the 
watchmen,  whose  resolution  is  as  useful  as  that  is 
sagacious : 

Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the 
church  bench  'till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed.        Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 
My  wntch  is  set — charge  given,— and  all  at  peace. 

New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  1639. 

Charge-house.    Conjectured  to  mean  a  free-schooh, 
by  Mr.  Steevens;  but  more  probably  a  common 
school,  for  at  a  free-school  there  is  no  charge.  Used 
only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  following  question  to 
82 
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Holofernes  the  schoolmaster  :  evidently  intended  for 
affected  language. 

Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  i  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

Chariness.  Caution;  scrupulousness.  From  chary, 
which,  as  well  as  this  derivative,  ib  growing  obsolete. 

Nay,  1  will  consent  to  net  any  villainy  against  hint,  that  may 
not  wily  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  Mer.  W.  W.  ii.  1. 

Charity,  St.    The  allegorical  personage  Charity 
figured  as  a  saint  in  the  Romish  calendar,  and  con- 
sequently was  currently  spoken  of  as  such  by  our 
ancestors.    Ophelia  sings, 
By  Ois,  and  by  Saint  Charity.  Haml.  n.  i. 

Gammer  Gurton  says, 

And  hclpo  roe  to  my  necle,  for  God's  sake,  and  St.  Charitie. 

Gammer  G.  O.P.ii.54. 

Spenser  also  speaks  of  her : 
Ah  !  dear  Lord  !  and  sweet  Saint  Charily.' 
Tluit  some  good  body  ooco  would  pity  me.        Eel.  May,  $47. 

Charles's  Wain.  The  old  name  for  the  seven  bright 
stars  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.  The  constel- 
lation was  so  named  in  honour  of  Charlemagne. 
With  the  usual  regard  of  our  elder  poets  to  chrono- 
logical propriety,  it  is,  in  Fisher's  Fuimtu  Trots,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Brennus  the  Gaul,  who  took  Rome. 
Yet  Fisher  was  an  academic. 

From  the  unbounded  ocean,  and  cold  climes 
Where  Charles's  wain  circles  the  northern  polo. 

Fuisnus  Trots,  O.  P.  vii.  440. 
The  editor  of  the  old  plays,  there,  and  in  vol.  v. 
259.  explains  it  as  the  constellation  Una  Minor, 
which  is  a  mistake. 

CharU  Wane  is  used  by  Bp.  Gavin  Douglas. 

To  Charm.    To  utter  musical  sounds,  whether  by 
voice  or  instrument    From  ciarma,  Ital. 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  October,  v.  118. 

0  what  som;»  will  I  charm  out,  in  praise  of  those  valiantly 
strong-stinking  breaths.  Decker,  Guts  Hornh.  Proatm. 

Hence  Milton's  beautiful  expression : 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds.  Par.  L.  iv.  641. 

Charmer.  One  who  dealt  in  charms  or  spells;  a 
magician. 

—That  handkerchief 
Did  an  /Egyptian  to  my  mother  give. 
She  was  n  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.  Oth.  iii.  4. 

1  fly  unseen  as  charmers  in  a  mist.  Fiiau  Troes,  0.  P.  vii.  497. 
In  the  Psalms,  we  read  of  the  charmer  who  charms 

wisely,  with  a  design  to  quell  the  fury  of  the  adder. 
Ps.  lvni.  5- 

Charnico,  or  Charneco.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine. 
Supposed  by  Warburton  to  be  derived  from  charneca, 
the  Spanish  name  for  a  species  of  turpentine  tree. 

And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  charneco.  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.S. 

Come  my  inestimable  bullies,  we'll  talk  of  your  noble  acta  in 
sparkling  charnico.  Puritan,  Act  4.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  616. 

It  was  probably  esteemed  a  fine  wine,  being  intro- 
duced with  sack  in  the  first  cited  passage,  and  in  the 
following  mentioned  with  anchovies,  which  were 
then  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  : 
And 's  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her, 
L.  Where  no  old  charnico  is,  nor  no  anchor es. 

B.  tf  Fl.  Wit  without  M.  Act ». 
A  potlle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  I'cter  sa  meene,  a  pottle  of 
charnico.  td  Part  of  Honest  Wh.  O.  P.  iii.  457. 

It  was  probably  a  Spanish  wine,  being  mentioned 
with  others  as  such,  in  a  work  called  Phi/ocothonista. 
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See  the  note  on  the  above .  passage.  Yet  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts  that  Charneco  is  the  name  of  a 
village  near  Lisbon. 

Chartel.   A  challenge,  or  letter  of  defiance.  From 
charta,  Lat.    The  word  now  in  use,  but  in  a  different 
sense,  is  cartel,  from  cartelle,  Ital.    Seo  Johnson. 
Chief  of  domestic  knights,  and  errant, 

Either  for  ckartel,  or  lor  warrant  Hudibr.  I.  i.  9.  1. 

You  had  better  have  been  drunk,  and  set  in  the  stocks  for  it, 
when  you  sent  the  post  with  a  whole  pacta  of  chart  tit  for  roe. 

Ijord  Root'  Letter  to  Lord  Dorchetter,  1629.  p.  5. 

Chary.    Scrupulous;  nicely  cautious.    See  Chari- 
ness above. 


The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  en< 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  i 


m.  Haml.  i.  3. 

Nor  am  I  chary  of  my  beauty's  hue, 
But  that  I  am  troubled  with  the  tooth-ech  sore. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  P.  iii.  30. 

Chasbow.  The  poppy,  Scotch.  Written  also  chas- 
boll,  chtsbol,  and  chesbowe.    See  Jamieson. 

The  violet  her  fainting  head  dedin'd 
Beneath  a  sleepy  cWov.  Drummond,  p.  13.  ed.  1791. 

Gerard  says,  the  plant  was  called  in  English 
poppy,  or  cheae-bowles,  p.  400.  A  strange  corruption ! 

Cuasemate.    See  Casa mate. 

Chaucer's  Jests.  Incontinence  in  act  or  language. 
Probably  from  the  licentious  turn  of  some  of  that 
poet's  Tales. 

In  good  fitfth,  no :  the  wight  that  once  hath  tast  the  fruits  of  love, 
L'ntill  her  dying  daye  will  long  Sir  Chaucer's  jests  to  prove. 

Promo*.  t\  Cassand.  i.  3. 

So  Harrington,  on  the  licentious  use  of  the  word 
occupy : 

Lethia  doth  laugh  to  henre  sellers  and  buyers 
CalM  bv  this  name,  substantial  occupyers : 
Lesbia,  the  word  was  good  while  good  folk  us'd  it, 
You  inar'd  it  that  with  Chaweers  jest  nbus'd  it. 

Epigr.  B.  i.  Rp.  8. 

Yet  would  he  not  play  Cupid's  ape, 
In  Chaucer'i  jett  lest  be  should  shape 

A  pigsnyo  like  hiimelfe.        Verses  prefixed  to  Coryat,  Copy  11. 

Chaldron,  or  Challdron.    Part  of  the  entrails  of 


For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron.  Macb.  ir.  1. 

How  fare  I  ?  troth,  for  sixpence  a  meal  wench,  ns  well  as  heart 
can  wish,  with  calves  chaldront,  and  chitterlings. 

Ilonett  IF*.  ().  P.  iii.  300. 

See  Todd  in  Chawdrok. 

To  Chai  ne.    To  gape,  or  open.    The  word  is  Greek, 
however  it  got  adopted  here :  laxo,  aperio. 

Ob,  thou  all  bearing  earth, 
Which  men  do  gnpe  for,  'till  thou  cramm'st  their  mouths, 
And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust:  O  chaune  thy  breast, 
And  l?t  me  sink  into  thee.         Jut.  6c  Melt.  Ane.  Dr.  ii.  144. 

The  editor  of  that  work  changed  the  word,  because 
it  was  unknown  to  him.  Hut  Cotgrave  has  it,  both 
in  the  French  and  English  part,  and  Todd  gives  it  as 
a  substantive  from  Bp.  Herbert  Croft. 

Chaw.  An  old  form  of  the  word  jaw.  It  occurs  in 
that  form  in  the  translations  of  the  Bible,  Ezekiel 
xxix.  4.  and  xxxviii.  4.  but  has  been  Bilently  altered 
in  the  later  editions.  It  was  continued  in  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  century.  Hence 

C  h  a  w  l.   The  j  aw,  or  jaw-bone. 


Of  an  asse  he  caught  the  chaule  bone. 


B'Xhat.  33. 


Cited  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1 820,  p.  1 16. 
The  editor  adds,  "  Pigs'  chatth  are  to  be  had  at  every 
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pork-shop."  In  Staffordshire,  they  are  simply  called 
chawls;  which  would  be  a  better  term  than  the 
compounds,  pigs'-faces,  or  pigs'-cJiops,  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  London. 

Cheap,  Market.  SeeCnEPE. 

Cheapside  Cross.  The  cross  at  Cheapside,  being 
much  revered  by  the  Papists,  was  proportionably 
detested  by  the  Puritans.  It  was  therefore  removed 
May  2d,  1643.  In  Randolph's  Muses'  Inking 
Glass,  a  Puritan  calls  it  an  idol; — or  rather  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  which  was  on  it. 
She  looketh  like  the  idol  of  Cheapside. 

Cheare,  or  Cheerf..    Look;  air  of  countenance. 
No  sign  of  joy  did  in  his  looks  appear, 
Or  ever  roov'd  bis  melancholy  chear. 

Drayton's  Oml,  8vo.  p.  1293. 
With  (heart  as  though  one  should  ntmlhcr  nhelme. 
Where  we  have  fought  and  chnsed  olV  with  dartcs. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Sonne!  on  Winds.  Cat  It. 

CiiP.AT-nnF.AD.  Household  bread ;  i.e.  wheaten  bread 
of  the  second  sort.  This  is  fully  explained  by  Cot- 
grave,  who,  under  Pa  i  n  ,  has  Pain  bourgeois,  which 
he  renders  "  crible  bread,  between  white  and  brown, 
a  bread  that  somewhat  resembles  our  wheaten,  or 
cheat."  Todd  derives  it  from  achet,  but  that  seems 
very  doubtful.  6*.  Mason,  the  censurer  of  Johnson, 
says,  "  the  finest  white  bread." 

No  roanchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please. 
As  that  made  of  the  men  I  felch'd  from  my  lertil  leazo. 
Their  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat, 
For  whiteness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  tike  common  cheat. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xvi.  p«g.  959. 

See  Manchet. 

The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  passiug  uway  the  time  with  a  cheat 
loaf,  aiid  a  buinbard  of  broken  beer. 

R.Jont.  Masque  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi.  p.  123. 

In  the  following  it  seems  to  indicate  a  fine  sort, 
yet  perhaps  the  speaker  means  that  she  shall  be  re- 
duced even  to  the  coarsest  kind :  she  laments  that 
she  shall  be, 

Without  French  wires;  or  cheat  bread,  or  quails;  or  a  little 
doc;  or  a  gentleman  usher;  or  indeed  anv  thing  that's  fit  for  a 
lady.  Eastward  Hoe,  O.V.  iv.iBL 

Cheater,  is  said,  in  many  modern  notes,  to  have  been 
synonymous  with  gamester:  but  it  meant  always  an 
unfair  gamester,  one  who  played  with  false  dice  : 
though  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
assumed  by  those  gentry  themselves. 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater,  he.  [The  hostess 
immediately  contrasts  the  expression  with  honest  man.]  Cheater 
call  you  hunf  I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no 
theater.  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonson's  epigram  on  Captain  Hazard 

the  cheater,  his  false  play  is  immediately  mentioned  : 

Toueh'd  with  the  sin  of  false-play  in  his  punk, 

Iinr.nrd  a  month  forswore  his,  and  grew  drunk.  Epigr.  87. 

In  several  old  books,  it  is  said  that  the  term  was 
borrowed  from  the  lawyers,  casual  profits  to  a  lord 
of  a  manor  being  called  escheats  or  cheats,  and  the 
officer  who  exacted  them  escheater  or  cheater.  An 
officer  of  the  Exchequer,  employed  to  exact  Buch  for- 
feitures, and  therefore  held  in  no  good  repute,  was 
apparently  so  called,  at  least  by  the  common  people. 

I  will  be  (heater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to 
me.  Her.  If.  W.  i.  3. 

To  Check.    A  term  in  falconry.    To  pause  in  the 
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flight;  to  change  the  game  while  in  pursuit,  espe- 
cially for  an  inferior  kind. 

And  like  the  haggard  chtck  at  e/ry  father 

Tlint  comes  before  his  eye.  Tmel.  N.  iii.  1. 

Check,  s.    Base  game  itself  was  also  called  check; 
such  as  rooks,  small  birds,  &c. 


any  check,  thus  you 

b  leu  therein,  iieiore 


To  take  your  falcon  from  going  out  to 
fount  do:  It  the  hath  kiU'd  a  check  and  has 
vou  come  in,  fitc.  Gtntl.  Recr.  8vo.  p.  27. 

The  free  haggard, 

(Which  is  that  woman  that  huth  wing,  and  knows  it, 

Spirit  anJ  plume)  will  make  a  hundred  check* 

To  shew  her  freedom.  B.  Jjf  Fl.  Tamer  tamed. 

See  Todd,  Check,  No.  5. 

Check-laton.    Used  by  Spenser  for  a  kind  of  gilt 
leather,  as  he  has  defined  it  in  his  View  of  Ireland, 
and  probably  means  the  same  here. 
But  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare, 

Upon  chnkiatun,  he  was  strangely  dight.         F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  43. 

Tyrwhitt,  on  Chaucer,  seems  rather  to  make  it  the 
form  of  a  robe,  from  an  old  French  word  ciclaton ; 
and  he  considers  Spenser  as  mistaken  in  his  idea  of 
it.  Yet  Chaucer's  words  are,  "  his  robe  was  of 
ckUtoun"  which  surely  implies  that  it  was  made 
of  a  substance  so  called. 

Cheeks  and  Ears.    A  fantastic  name  for  a  kind  of 
head-dress,  of  temporary  fashion. 

Fr.  O  then  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  to  cheek*  and  tart, 
L.  Yes,  mistress,  very  well.  Ft.  S.  Cheek*  and  ears.'  why, 
mistress  Frances,  want  you  cheek*  and  ear*  t  mcrhinks  yon  have 
very  fair  ones.  FV.  Thou  art  a  fool  indeed.  Tom,  thou  know  est 
what  1  mean.  Cm.  Ay,  nv,  Kcster;  'tis  such  at  they  wear  a' 
London  Prod,  is:  3.  Snppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  511. 


Chepe.    Market,  Saxon. 

Nor  can  it  nought  our  gallant  prayses  reape, 

Unless  it  be  done  in  [the]  staring  cheape.  Ret. from  Parn.  Sc.  1. 

As  good  chepe  is  therefore  exactly  analogous  to  the 

French,  ausst  bon  marchc. 

That  yf  there  were  a  thonsande  soules  on  a  hepe, 
I  wold  hring  them  all  to  heven,  at  good  chepe 
As  ye  hove  brought  vourselfe  on  pilgrimage. 

Four  P\  O.P.i.00. 

Rut  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  mc  would  have  bought  nie 
lights  a*  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe. 

1  Hen.  IF.  iii.  3. 

Perhaps  thou  may'st  agree  better  cheap  now. 

AnonymcmtPlayofUtn.V. 
Hence  Cheapside,  East  Cheap,  &c 

Cherali.y.    A  liquor,  but  of  what  sort  is  uncertain. 

By  your  leavr,  Sir,  I'll  tend  my  master,  and  instantly  be  with 
vou  fur  a  cup  of  clurutty  ihis  hut  weather. 

It.  *  Fl.  Fair  M.  of  Inn,  ii  2. 
Mr.  Weber's  conjecture  is  hardly  worth  notice. 

Cherry-pit.  A  puerile  game,  which  consisted  of 
pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole,  as  is  still 
practised  with  leaden  counters  called  dumps,  or  with 
money. 

What  man,  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan. 

Tire/.  A',  iii.  4. 

Nash,  speaking  of  the  disfigurement  of  ladies'  faces 
by  painting,  says, 
You  may  pluy  nt  cherry-pit  in  their  cheeks. 
I  have  loved  a  witch  ever  since  I  plny'd  cherry-pi/. 

M  itch  of  Edmonton. 

Bis  ill  favoured  visage  was  almost  eaten  through  with  pock- 
holes,  so  that  hnlfe  a  parish  of  children  might  c«sily  have  played 
at  cherry-pit  in  his  hice. 

Tenner'*  Compteri  Com.  W.  in  Ceat.  IJt.  *.301. 
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Chessmer.    A  chess-player. 

Yoader's  my  game,  which,  like  a  politic  el 
I  must  not  seerac  to  see.  Middl.  Game  ti  Chett,  Act  iv. 

Chest.   For  a  coffin.    In  very  < 
But  first,  in  Duden'»  place,  now  laid  in  . 
Chuse  you  some  other  captain,  stout  ant 

Fair/,  latto,  v.  5. 

Sleep's!  thou  yet  here,  forgetful  of  this  thing, 

That  yet  thy  Inemls  he  slain,  not  laid  in  chett  f  lb.  x.  8. 

Chexts  is  put  also  for  the  game  of  chess.  O.  P. 
v.  168. 

Cheveril.     A  kid;  more  commonly,  kid  leather. 

Chevreuil,  Fr. 

A  sentence  is  hut  a  chevtril  glove  to  a  good  wit ;  bow  quickly 
the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  !  Tmel.  N.  iii.  1. 

This  leather  being  of  a  very  yielding  nature, 
often  alluded  to  in  comparisons  : 

Oh  here's  n  w  it  of  chetercl,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  n« 
to  an  ell  brattd !  Rom.  If  Jul.  ii.  4. 

Not  chevtrit  stretching  to  such  prophnnatioa. 

Two  Maid*  of  Mortdack,  1609. 

Thus  a  very  flexible  conscience  was  proverbially 
compared  to  it : 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  rsererrf*  skin.  Ray,  974. 

—  Which  gifts  —  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive 

If  you  might  please  to  suetcb  it.  Hen.  Fill.  ii.  3. 

lie  had  a  tongue  for  ev'ry  language  fit, 

A  chetercl  conscience,  and  n  searching  wit. 

Drayton*  Owl,  WW**,  8vo.  p.  1302. 

Chevisance.    Achievement;  action. 
But  through  this  and  other  their  miscreaiice. 
They  tnaken  many  a  wrong  chevimnce.      Spent.  Eel.  May,  91. 

Che  wet,  certainly  meant  a  sort  of  minced,  or  forced- 
meat  pye;  but  as  Prince  Henry,  when  he  calls 
Falstarf  Chewet,  is  reproving  him  for  unseasonable 
chattering,  interrupting  grave  business, 
Pence,  ckcwel,  peace,  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

It  is  more  likely  that  he  alluded  to  the  chattering 
bird,  called  in  French  chou'itte,  by  us  chough,  or 
jack-daw.  Common  birds  had  always  a  variety  of 
names. 

As  for  the  other  chewet,  Cotgrave  uses  it  to  ex- 
plain the  French  woid  gottbeiet,  thus,  "  a  little  round 
pie,  resembling  our  chuct."  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
chueto,  in  his  \atttral  History,  and  calls  them  minced 
meat.  In  the  following  proverbial  line,  bird  or 
minced-pye  may  suit  equally  well : 

Chatting  to  chidyng  is  not  worth  a  thud. 

Heyicooa"*  Poem*,  4to.  G.4. 

Ciir.wiiF.,  only  a  corrupt  form  of  Chare.  A  task,  or 
business.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  pronounced 
cheer. 

Here's  two  chentret  ehevr'd ;  when  wisdom  is  employed 
"  1'is  ever  thus  Ii.  if  FL  Ijore'f  Cure,  iii.  2. 

i.  e.  "  Here's  two  r/iares  cliar'd,"  two  businesses  done, 
two  points  gained.  Cheer  is  very  likely  to  be  said 
for  chare :  as  it  frequently  is,  even  now,  for  chair. 

Cm  a  us.    An  officer  under  the  Turkish  government. 

Sandys  writes  it  cliauu,  and  thus  defines  it: 
Of  the  other  JcnioglHiig  some  come  to  chauttt;  who  go  on 
ccuhnssits,  execute  cumiuandeiueiitx,  mid  arc  as  pursivants,  and 
under  sherrifs  attendinc  the  implovruent  of  the  p.mpemur — and  on 
the  courts  oi  justice,  soliciting  also  the  causes  of  their  clients. 

SuniV  Travel*,  p.  48. 
In  1609,  a  chiaus  was  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Shirley 
from   Constantinople,  who,  before  his  employer 
arrived,  had  chiamed  (or  choused)  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  merchants  out  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and 
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had  decamped.  The  affair  was  quite  recent  when 
Jonson's  Alchemist  appeared,  1610,  who  thus  alludes 
to  it: 


D.  What  do  you  think  of  roe  ? 

That  I  am  a  ckiitut  9 

Face.  What's  that? 
D.  The  Turk  fwho]  was  here. 

As  one  would  say,  <1o  you  tklnk  I  am  a  Turk  ?  Alch.  i.  2. 

And  afterwards, 
This  i»  the  gentleman,  and  he's  no  chiaut.  Ib 

"  The  Turk,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "  was  probably 
little  conscious  that  he  had  enriched  the  language 
with  a  word,  the  etymology  of  which  would  mislead 
Upton,  and  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson."  He  might  have 
mentioned  Skinner,  and  others  also. 

Hence  therefore  to  choute,  which  is  the  same 
Kound  in  different  letters ;  and  which,  while  the  fact 
was  remembered,  was  written  chiause.  As  by  Shirley, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford  ;  and  by  (Jay ton,  Festiv.  botes, 
B.  iv.  chap.  16  and  18,  cJtiauze.  So  capricious  is 
often  the  origin  of  words,  and  so  dangerous  to  ety- 
mologists.   Rtfeaut  writes  it  cJtiaute. 

Cbibbals,  or  Chibbols.  Onions.    From  ciboule,  Ft. 
As  at  St.  James's,  Grccawich,  lihbaals, 
Where  the  lurorns  plump  as  chibbalt 

Soon  shall,  &.c.  B.  Jonu  Gipiia  Mrtam,  a  Masque,  vol.  vi.  p.  73. 

To  Chide.  Sometimes  merely  to  make  a  noise,  with- 
out any  reference  to  scolding.  It  means  here  the 
cry  of  hounds : 

—  Never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountain,  ev'ry  region  near 

Seem'd  all  a  mutual  cry.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  iv.  1. 

—  I  take  great  pride 
To  hear  soft  music,  and  thy  shrill  voice  chide. 

Humour  out  of  breath,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

In  the  following  passage  either  sense  may  do : 

—  I  can 

With  as  much  patience  hear  the  mariners 

Chide  in  a  storm.  Muut'  Looking  Gl.  O.  P.  ix.  SOI. 

To  Ciukvk.  To  succeed;  to  proceed:  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  Faire  chiere  you,"  which  Coles  renders, 
opus  tuum  fortune!  Deus,  sfiiret  /rt'/on  tuo 

You  have  u»'d  a  doctor  fan*  worse,  and  thertore  look  lor  ill 
duemng.  Uiyucs  upon  Ajax,  D.  2. ».. 

Child.  A  youth  trained  to  arms,  whether  squire  or 
knight ;  derived  by  some  from  the  Saxon  cilt,  a' 
prince. 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

And  yonder  lives  the  child  of  Elle, 

A  young  and  comely  knight.  Percy't  Arte.  BalUtdi,  i.  109. 
See  his  annotation  prefixed  to  Child  Waters,  vol.  iii. 
p.  54.  Sir  Tristram  in  Spenser  is  called  child  Tris- 
tram, immediately  after  being  dubbed  a  squire  : 

•Sj  he  him  dulibed,  nnd  his  'squire  did  mil. 

Full  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew. 

After  which  it  is  subjoined, 
Chytd  Tristram  pray'd  that  he  with  him  might  go 
On  his  adventure.  Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  35,  36. 

On  this  account,  Mr.  Todd  iuclincs  to  think  that 
the  title  belongs  to  a  squire,  and  not  to  a  knight ; 
though  he  confesses  that  it  may  be  found  applied  to 
the  fatter,  in  the  old  ballads  and  romances.  But 
Prince  Arthur,  in  his  own  Spenser,  was  a  complete 
knight,  and  of  him  his  author  has  said  expressly, 

The  noble  chiidc,  preventing  his  desire. 

Under  his  club  with  wary  boldnesse  went.      F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  1A.  1 
See  also  V.  xi.  8. 

Upton  has  asserted  that  cnihr  or  knight,  in  Saxon, 
meant  aho  child ;  but  we  see  that  a  squire  might  be 


so  styled.  Childe  Harold  has  lately  made  the  term 
very  familiar. 

To  Cuild.   To  bear  children.    Childing  women  wax  a 
common  expression  for  lying-in  women. 

—  The  spring,  the  sunnier, 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries.  Mid*,  ii.  2. 

In  the  above  passage  childiug  means  fruitful.  It 
is  cited  several  times  from  Heywood,  us 

And  at  one  instant  she  shall  child  two  issues.  Silver  Age. 

This  Queeoe  Gcrnssa  childiug  died.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl.  iii.  18. 
Drayton  uses  it  also,  of  Elflida : 
Who  having  in  her  youth  of  childing  felt  the  woe, 
Her  lord's  embraces  vow'd  she  never  more  would  know. 

Polyolb  Song  xti.  p.  893. 

Childiug  plants  were  those  now  termed  by  the  bo- 
tanists proliferous,  in  which  one  flower  rises  within 
or  around  another,  and  sometimes  several. 

Fuibermore  there  is  nnother  pritty  double  daisie,  which  differs 
from  tlie  first  described  only  in  the  floure,  which  at  the  sides 
thereof  puts  forth  many  fuotstulkes  carrying  also  little  douLle 
f  Inures,  bein?  mostly  of  a  red  colour,  so  that  each  sudkc  carries  as 
it  were  an  old  one,  uud  the  brood  thereof:  whence  they  have  fitly 
termed  it  the  childing  daisie.  Gerarde  Herb.  p.  636. 

Child,  for  a  young  person.   This,  says  Mr.  Warton, 
was  anciently  restrained  to  the  young  of  the  male 
sex.    Thus  the  children  of  the  chapel  signifies  the 
boys  of  the  chapel,  8tc ;  and  in  Lord  Surrey's  trans- 
lation of  the  second  book  of  Virgil,  for  pueri  iunup- 
taoue  puellee  sacra  ratiuni,  we  have 
Children  and  maids  that  holy  carols  sung. 
And  for  paer  Ascaiiius, 
The  childe  Julus.  Hist,  of  Poetr.  iii.  23. 

From  a  passage  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  Mr.  Stecvens 
has  maintained  that  the  contrary  was  the  usage, 
where  it  is  Baid, 

A  very  pretty  lieanie, 
A  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder.  Act  Hi.  sc.  3. 

But  this  may  perhaps  be  rather  referred  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  shepherd,  reversing  the  common 
practice,  than  taken  as  an  authority  for  it.  As  to  a 
general  reference  to  the  usage  of  some  counties,  it 
cannot  have  much  weight. 

Childekmas  Day.  It  was  a  popular  superstition, 
which  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  island  is  not  yet 
extinct,  that  no  undertaking  could  prosper  which 
was  begun  on  that  day  of  the  week  on  which  Childer- 
mas, or  Innocents'  Day,  last  fell. 

Friday,  quotn-a.  n  dismal  day!  ChiUerma+day  this  year  was 
Friday.  Sir  John  Oldtaitlt,  Part  I.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  297. 

Bourne  thus  speaks  of  it : 

According  to  them  it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any  work  upon 
Childe.miau  day ;  and  what  day  soever  that  falls  on,  whether  on 
a  hlutnioy,  Tuctday,  or  any  other,  nothing  must  be  begun  on 
that  day  through  the  year.  Obs.  on  Popular  Antiq.  ch.  18. 

Childn ess.  Used  once  by  Shakespeare,  for  childish- 
ness. 

And,  with  his  varying  childnen,  cum  m  roe 

llloughts  that  would  thick  my  blood.  Wint.  Tait,  i.  2. 

Chi n-cloct.    The  muffler  formerly  wom  by  females. 
If  I  mistook  not  at  inv  entrance  there  hangs  the  lower  part  ot  a 
gentlewoman's  gown,  wnh  a  mask  and  a  ehin-clnut. 

Mad  World,  O.  PI.  v.  362. 

It  is  afterwords  said  of  the  lady, 
She  wears  a  linen  cloth  about  her  jaw.  16.  p.  3?0. 

Chineses.    Formerly  used  for  the  Chinese,  and  even 
later -than  the  times  of  Shakespeare.   Thus  Milton, 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  tho  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

For.  Lost,  m.  438. 
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And  the  account  of  the  Chinettt  is  not  hard  to  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  the  Septuagint.  Tillottan,  Serin.  1. 

But  for  this  let  them  consult  the  king  of  France's  late  envoy 
thiiher,  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the  Chinaei  themselves. 

Locke,  1.4.  $8.  Essay  on  H.  Und. 

And  the  Chinettt  now,  who  account  the  world  3,269,000  years 
old,  or  more.  Jd.  II.  14.  §  SO. 

Something  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some  places,  but  heard  more 
of  it  from  others  who  hare  lived  much  among  the  Chinetet;  a 
people  whose  «av  of  thinking  seems  to  lie  as  wide  of  ours  in 
Europe  as  their  country  does. 

Sir  Win.  Temple  on  Gardening,  vol.  iii.  p.  820. 

Chioppine.  A  sort  of  high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by 
ladies :  or  rather  a  clog  or  patten,  as  Coryat  says, 
"  They  weare  it  under  their  shoes,"  loc.  infr.  cit. 

Dy'r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  (  saw 
you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  n  chioppine.  HamL  ii.  2. 

The  derivation  is  Spanish,  (chapin.)   The  wear 
of  them  is  found  most  frequently  attributed  to  Italian 
ladies : 
The  Itulian  in  her  high  choptene. 

Heym.  Challenge  of  Beauty,  Act  5. 

Venice  was  more  famous  for  them  than  any  other 
place,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  there  to  the 
greatest  excess,  where  walking  was  least  required. 

'Tis  ridiculous  to  see  how  these  ladys  crawle  iu  and  out  of 
their  gondolas,  by  reason  of  their  choppines,  and  what  dwarfs  they 
appears,  when  taken  down  from  their  wooden  scaffolds. — Courte- 
zans or  cit  iiens  may  not  weare  ckoppines. 

Evelyn' t  Journal,  1645.  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

As  for  the  women  here,  [at  Venice]  they  would  gladly  get  the 
same  reputation  that  their  husbands  have,  of  being  tall  unu  hand- 
some, but  they  overdo  it  with  their  horrible  cioppini,  or  high 
shoos,  which  I  have  often  seen  to  be  a  full  half  yard  high. 


LaUtU't  Italy,  Port  ii.  p.  380. 

See  also  his  discussion  on  the  inconvenience  and 
use  of  them. 

Massinger  spells  it  chapin,  according  to  the  ety- 
mology : 

— I  am  dull — some  music — 
Take  my  chapins  off.    So,  a  lusty  strain.  Renegado,  i.  2. 

Their  Spanish  origin  is  also  alluded  to  by  Ben 
Jonson : 

—  For  that 

He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him  for't) 

To  say  he  wears  cioppinos,  and  they  do  so 

In  Spain.  Dcvtfi  an  Ast,  iii.  4. 

The  person  spoken  of  was  to  be  disguised  as  a 
Spanish  lady,  in  which  dress  he  appears,  Act  iv. 
sc.  3.  and  talkB  of  the  fashion  of  cioppinos  accord- 
ingly. The  intimate  connexion  between  Spain  and 
some  parts  of  Italy  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  quick 
adoption  of  the  fashion  in  the  latter  country.  In 
Mars  ton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  their  construction  is 
partly  explained.  "  Dost  not  wear  high  cork  shoes: 
chopuies?"  D.4.  Coryat  calls  them  chapiiteys,  and 
describes  them  as  made  of  wood  covered  with  coloured 
leather,  and  sometimes  even  half  a  yard  high,  their 
altitude  being  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  lady ; 
so  that  they  could  not  walk  without  being  supported : 
this  was  at  Venice.  Cor.  Crudities,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
rcpr. 

And  for  n  special!  preheminence  [the  tragic  actors]  did  walk, 
upon  those  high  corked  shoes  or  pantoflcs,  which  they  now  call 
in  Spoine  and  Italy  thoppini. 

Puttenham,  Art.  of  Poet.  cb.  xv.  b.  1. 
It  is  odd  enough  that  no  corresponding  word  is 
found  in  such  Italian  dictionaries  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult :  not  even  cioppim,  which,  on 
the  authority  of  Jonson,  added  to  the  evidence  of  its 


form,  we  might  have  supposed  to  be  the  word  in 
that  language. 
Hall  writes  the  word,  chippins. 

What  an  irregular  height  doth  Venetian  ehippins  mount  them 
to  !  Parad.  iii.  p.  6T- 

Chiqvinie.  A  sequine;  an  Italian  coin.  Coryat 
estimates  its  value  at  eight  shillings  and  eight-pence 
halfpenny  of  the  English  coin  of  his  time.  vol.  ii. 
p.  21.  repr. 

Chirk,  v.  probably  the  same  as  to  chirre.   To  make 
an  obscure  noise. 
What  tho'  he  chirtt  nn  purer  manchet's  crown*.  Hall,  Sat.  v.  2. 

To  Chirrk.    To  chirp.    A  word  meant  to  express  the 
indistinct  noise  made  by  some  birds. 
You  do  affect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Cold  as  the  brook  they  swim  in)  who  do  bill 
With  tardy  modesty,  and  chirring  plead 
Their  constant  resolutions. 

Glapthorne't  Argalut  and  Parthenia,  4t0.  C.  4. 

Said  also  of  the  murmur  of  turtles. 
Also  of  grasshoppers : 

Hut  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 

His  spleen,  tho  chirring  grasshopper.  Herrick,  p.  136. 

To  chirp  is  now  the  word  in  use.   See  J  unit  Etym. 
in  Chirre. 

Chhisome,  or  Chrysom,  or  Chrism  e.  "The  face- 
cloth, or  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the  head  of  a  child 
newly  baptis'd."  Kersey.  Also,  chrisoms,  "  Infants 
that  die  within  the  month  of  birth,  or  at  the  time  of 
their  wearing  the  chrisom-cloath."  Id. 

The  best  account  is  in  Blount's  Glossography,  as 
it  notices  all  the  senses  in  due  order: 


Chritomc  (a  jr/w)  signifies  properly  the  white  clodi  which  is 
set  by  the  in  miner  of  bnptism  upon  the  bead  of  a  child  newly 
an6inted  with  chrism  after  his  baptism :  now  it  is  vulgarly  taken 
for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a  child  newly  christened,  in 
token  of  his  baptism  ;  wherewith  tho  women  use  to  shroud  tbc 
child,  if  dying  within  the  month ;  otherwise  it  is  usually  brought 
to  church"  at  the  day  of  purification.  Ckriiomt,  in  the  bills  of 
mortality,  are  such  children  as  die  within  the  month  of  birth, 
because  during  that  time  they  u»e  to  wear  the  chrisom -cloth. 
And  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  calf  kill'd  before  it  is  a  month 
old,  is  called  a  chrysom-calf. 

Infants  were  so  called  in  the  registers  and  bills  of 
mortality : 

When  the  convulsions  were  but  few,  the  number  of  chrisoms 
and  infants  wus  greater. 

Graunt't  BilU  of  Mortality,  cited  in  John*.  Diet. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  the  following  passage  we 
should  read  "  chrisom  child,"  unless  Mrs.  Quickly 
be  supposed  to  disfigure  the  word. 

'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any 
chritom'd  child.  Hen.  V.  ii.  3. 

Chrysome  child  is  used  where  no  suspicion  of  mis- 
use can  apply : 

Doe  not  confess  you  are  a  lieutenant,  or  you  an 
Antient,  and  no  man  will  quarrel  w'oe  you 
Shall  be  as  secure  as  chryuime  children. 

Shirley't  Doubt  f.  Heir,  ii.  p.  16. 
—  And  would'st  not  join  thv  halfpenny 
To  send  for  milk  for  the  poor  dtritome.    '  Witt,  O.  P.  viii.  SOB. 

The  original  use  of  the  chrisme  cloth  was  to  pre- 
vent the  rubbing  off  the  chrism  or  holy  unguent,  a 
part  of  the  old  baptismal  office. 

It  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  white  mantle 
thrown  over  the  whole  infant,  which  became  in  some 
places  the  perquisite  of  the  clergyman. 

Madam,  the  preacher 
Is  sent  for  to  a  churching,  and  doth  ask 
If  you  be  ready :  be  thai!  lose,  he  says, 

His  chrytomc  else.  City  Match,  O.  P.  it.  35  3 . 
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In  the  liturgy  compiled  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  &c. 
in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  the  following 
was  part  of  the  office  of  baptism :  The  child,  if  not 
weak,  was  to  be  dipped  three  times;  first  on  the 
right  side,  then  on  the  left,  and  lastly  with  the  face 
towards  the  font.  After  which,  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  were  to  take,  and  lay  their  hands  on  the 
child;  and  the  minister  was  to  put  upon  it  the  white 
nature,  or  ehrisom,  saying, 

Take  this  white  vesture,  for  a  token  of  the  innocency,  which,  by 
God's  grace,  in  thi*  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  is  given  unto  theo  j 
and  for  a  sign  whereby  thou  art  admonished,  so  long  as  thou 
litest,  to  give  thyself  to  innocency  of  living;  that  after  this 
transitory  life  thou  mayeat  bo  partaker  of  the  life  everlasting. 
Amen.     Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  Appendix,  p.  clxv. 

This,  as  well  as  other  ceremonies,  was  Btruck  out 
at  the  revisal  of  the  Liturgy  in  1551,  p.  clxxxiv.  The 
French  word  for  the  baptismal  oil  was  c res  me  or 
crime;  for  the  ehrisom  cloth,  crcsmeau.  See  Cotgrave 
in  both  those  words,  who  further  illustrates  what  is 
here  said. 

Christ-cross.  The  alphabet  was  called  the  Christ- 
cross  row,  some  say  because  a  cross  was  prefixed  to 
the  alphabet  in  the  old  primers;  but  as  probably 
from  a  superstitious  custom  of  writing  the  alphabet 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  by  way  of  charm.  This  was 
even  solemnly  practised  by  the  bishop  in  the  conse- 
cration of  a  church.  See  Picart'$  Religious  Cere- 
monies, vol.  i.  p.  131.  It  was  also  termed  in  French 
croix  de  par  Dieu.  It  was  pronounced  cris-cros. 
Shakespeare  calls  it  the  cross-row. 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G.  Rich.  III.  i.  1. 
The  mark  of  noon  on  a  dial  is  in  the  following 
passage  jocularly  called  the  Christ-cross  of  the  dial, 
being  the  figure  of  a  cross  placed  instead  of  xii. 

Fall  to  your  business  roundly ;  the  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon 
the  Christ-cross  of  noon.        Puritan,  iv.  9.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  007. 

Christendom.  Usually  a  general  term  for  the  Chris- 
tian part  of  the  world ;  also  for  baptism. 

—  There  looking  to  behold 
People  that  had  receiv'd  ibeir  ehristendame, 

As  the  false  pilot  prorois'd  him  be  should. 

Fanshan's  Lusiad,  i.  104. 
This  struck  such  fear  that  straight  his  christendome 
The  king  receives,  and  many  with  the  king.  Id.  x.  1 16. 

You  must  forsake  your  Christendom  and  faith. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  x.  69. 

They  all  do  come  to  him  with  friendly  fuce, 
When  of  his  christendome  they  understand. 

Horringt.  Ariost.  xliii.  189. 
Hence  used  for  the  name  given  in  baptism,  and 
even  for  an  appellation  in  general : 

—  With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  food,  adoptious  Christendoms 

That  blinking  Cupid  gosaips   All's  W.  i.  1. 

That  is,  "  a  number  of  pretty,  fond,  adopted  appel- 
lations, or  Christian  names,  to  which  Mind  Cupid 
stands  godfather."   The  commentators  appear  not 
to  have  understood  this  passage. 
See  Adoptious. 

Sometimes  it  means  Christianity  itself.  Prince 
Arthur  says, 

—  By  my  Christendom 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  Kept  sheep, 

I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long.  K.  John,  iv.  1. 

Christmas.   The  celebration  of  this  festival,  at  the 
inns  of  court,  was  anciently  attended  with  much 
revdry.    In  Dugdale'B  Origines  Juridicales,  p.  150. 
87 
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8cc.  is  an  account  of  a  grand  Christmas  kept  at  the 
Temple  in  1562,  at  which  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  presided.  An  account 
of  a  similar  feast  at  Gray's-;nn,  is  inserted  in  Nichols's 
Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  under  the  title  of 
Gesta  Grayorttm.  Gaming  was  a  good  deal  practised 
on  those  occasions,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Worth  so  much!  I  know  my  master  will  make  dice  of  them; 
then  'tis  but  letting  master  Alexander  carry  them  next  Christmas 
to  the  Temple,  he'll  make  a  hundred  marks  u  night  of  tbem. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  1'.  vii.  358. 

I  thought  he  [the  devil]  was  a  cheater,  e'er  since  I  heard  two 
or  three  Templers  swear  at  dice,  the  last  Christmas,  that  the 
devil  had  got  all.  Hog  has  lost,  ice.  O.  P.  vi.  445. 

Christmas  Prince.  This  high  title  was  sometimes 
given,  for  the  greater  solemnity,  to  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule, who  presided  at  any  distinguished  festival  of 
the  kind.  A  most  curious  narrative  of  such  a  cele- 
bration has  lately  been  published  in  a  collection  of 
tracts,  called  "  Miscellanea  Antiqua  Anglicana," 
from  an  original  MS.  preserved  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  It  took  place  in  the  year  1607.  The  Gesta 
Grayorum  above  mentioned  afford  another  remark- 
able instance  of  die  same  kind ;  and  a  third  is  men- 
tioned as  carried  on  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  1635. 
See  Pref.  to  Christmas  Prince,  p.  ix.  See  Boy- 
Bishop. 

Chuck.  Corrupted  from  chick,  and  used  as  a  fond- 
ling expression.  In  the  following  passage,  the 
immediate  substitution  of  biddy  illustrates  its  signi- 
fication : 

Why  bow  now,  my  bnweock  }  how  dost  thou,  chuck  t 

Mat.  Sir!  Sir  To.  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me.    Twel.  N.  iii.  4. 

—  Immortal  she-egg  chuck  of  Tvndarus  his  wife. 

Albion's  Engl.  v.  97. 

Meaning  Helen :  Shakespeare  has  ventured  to  use  it 
in  tragic  style : 

He  ignorant  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 

'Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.  Macb.  iii.  8. 

So  in  Othello : 

—  What  promise,  chuck  t  iii.  4. 
One  that  does  nothing  without  his  chuck,  thnt  is  his  wife. 

Earle,  Microc  p.  184.  Ed.  Bliss. 

Chuff.  A  term  of  reproach,  usually  applied  to  ava- 
ricious old  citizens ;  of  uncertain  derivation.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  from  chough,  which  is  similarly  pro- 
nounced, and  means  a  kind  of  sea  bird,  generally 
esteemed  a  stupid  one.    See  Todd. 

Are  ve  undone }  No  ye  fat  chuffs,  I  would  your  store  were  here. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  9. 
Troth,  sister,  I  heard  you  were  married  to  a  very  rich  chuff. 

Honest  Wh.  O.  P.  iii.  256. 
—  The  chuffs  crowns 
Imprison'd  in  his  trusty  chest,  methinks 
1  hear  groan  out,  and  long  till  they  be  thine. 

Muses'  Look.  Glass,  O.  P.  ix.  509. 
Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  "  rusty  chest,"  which  is 
better. 

Church-ale.    A  periodical  festival,  like  the  wakes  of 
many  parishes.    See  Ale. 

For  the  church-ale  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely 
chosen  by  their  last  foregoert,  to  be  wardens;  who,  dividing  the 
task,  make  collection  among  the  parishioners  of  whatsoever  pro- 
vision it  pteascth  tbem  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  employ 
in  brewing,  baking,  and  other  acatcs,  against  Whitson-tide,  &c. 

Carey's  Surv.  of  Corner,  p.  68. 

A  piper  it  got  at  a  cA*rcA-a/e, 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Queens,  vol.  v.  338. 
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Cinopbb.    Supposed  to  be  put  for  cinoabar. 

I  know  you  hare  arsoike, 
Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  argaile,  alkaly 

Cinoper.  B.  Jon*.  Alck,  i.  S. 

Cinque-pacb.  A  kind  of  dance,  (called  also  galliard) 
the  steps  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  number 
fire. 

Five  wts  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  withal*  paces  meet. 

Sir  John  Dories  on  Dane.  St.  67. 
And  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  roll*  into 
the  cinque-pace  faster  aud  faster,  'till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Cinque-pace  is  there  a  quibble,  alluding  to  sink, 
and  grave  is  equally  a  pun ;  not  alluding  to  the 
nature  of  the  dance,  which  was  not  grave,  (as  John- 
son says)  but  very  lively.  The  poet  loved  to  play 
on  this  word. 

He  seem'd  the  trimmest  dancer  that  ever  trode  a  cinque-pace 
attar  sutche  musicke.  Palace  of  Pleat,  ii.  Q  q.  6. 

See  Galliabd. 
Cipres.   See  Cypress. 

A  Circling  Boy.  A  specips  of  roarer;  one  who  in 
some  way  drew  a  man  into  a  snare,  to  cheat  or  rob 
him.  See  Mr.  Giffbrtts  conjectures  upon  it.  Daith. 
Fair,  iv.  3.  p.  481. 

Circuit,  for  Circle.   Applied  to  a  crown. 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,  &c.         S  Hen.  VI.  iii.  I. 
Also  for  a  long  compass  of  reasoning.   See  Todd. 

Citizen,  adj.  Town  bred ;  delicate.  The  use  of  this 
word  as  an  adjective  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
license  of  Shakespeare's  pen. 

So  sick  I  am  not ;  yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton  as 

To  seem  to  die  ere  sick.  Cymb.  iv.  9. 

Cittern.  A  musical  instrument,  like  a  guittar.  Sec 
Barber. 

For  grant  the  most  barbers  can  play  on  the  cittern. 

B.  Jon.  Vision  of  Delight,  vol.  vi.  p.  s)«. 

B.  Jonson  makes  Morose  say  of  his  wife,  whom  his 
barber  had  recommended, 

1  have  married  his  cittern  that's  common  to  all  men. 

Silent  Woman,  iii.  5. 

And,  by  the  very  same  allusion,  Mathco,  in  the 
Honest  Whore,  calls  his  wife 
A  barber's  cUterne,  for  every  serving  man  to  play  upon. 

O.  Pi.  iii.  p.  471. 

Dr.  King  says  of  the  barbers  in  his  time,  that, 

Turning  themselves  to  perriwig  making,  they  had  forgot  their 
cittern  and  their  musick.  Works,  ii.  72. 

See  Hawkins's  note  on  Walton's  Angler,  Part  I. 
ch.  xvi.  p.  286.  ed.  1806. 

The  cittern  had  usually  a  head  grotesquely  carved 
at  the  extremity  of  the  neck  and  finger-board. 
Hence  these  jests  on  the  face  of  Holofemes  : 

H.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

H.  Because  thou  nasi  no  face. 

H.  What  is  this? — [pointing,  doubtless,  to  his  own  face.] 

/I.  A  ctttern  head. 

Du.  The  head  of  n  bodkin. 

Bi.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring.  L.  L.  l/tst,  v.  8. 

With  several  other  fanciful  allusions. 

So  in  other  old  plays  : 
C.  I  hope  the  chronic!)  %  will  rear  me  one  day  for  a  head-piece. 
RA.  (>t  woodcock,  without  brains  lift;  barbers  shall  wear  thee 
on  their  citterns.  Ford's  Love's  Melancholy,  li.  1. 

See  also  other  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
A  similar  allusion  to  the  head  of  a  rebeck  was 
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current  in  France.    In  Gargantua's  lamentation  for 
his  wife  Badebec,  we  read, 

Dead  is  the  noble  Badebec, 
Who  hod  a  face  like  a  rebee. 

On  which  the  note  is, 

A  grotesque  figure,  or  monstrous  chimerical  face,  cnt  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  rebec,  which  is  a  three  stringed  Addle. 

AfcrfrrttV£d.ToLii.p.«4. 

So  in  the  French : 

Car  elle  avoit  visage  de  rebee. 

With  a  similar  note,  which  Motteux  translated. 
Claddbr.     Of  uncertain  derivation;  probably  no 
more  than  a  temporary  conversational  term. "  The 
use  and  signification  are  only  exemplified  in  this 
passage : 
A.  Two  inns  of  court  men. 

B.  Yes,  what  then  r 

A.  Known  claddm, 

Through  all  the  town. 

It.  dodders.' 

A.  Yes,  catholic  lovers. 
From  country  madams  to  your  glover's  wife, 
Or  laundress.  City  Match,  0 .  P.  h.  996. 

To  Clam.   See  Clem. 

To  Cummer,  for  Clamber.   A  colloquial  pronun 

ciation. 

Methinkea  they  might  beware  by  other's  harrnes, 
And  eke  eschue  to  clammer  up  so  bye. 

.Mirr.  for  Mag.  Higgins't  Ind.  1st  ed. 
Nor  are  these  affections — so  dull,  but  they  can  clammer  over 
the  Alps  and  Apcniiiu  to  wait  on  you. 

HovelC*  Lettert,  I.  § 3. 1.  8.  1st  edit 
Where  it  is  uniformly  so  spelt. 

To  C  l.  a  m  oini.  An  expression  taken  from  bell-ringing ; 
it  is  now  contracted  to  dam,  and  in  that  form  is 
common  among  ringers.  The  bells  are  said  to  be 
clamm'd,  when,  after  a  course  of  rounds  or  changes, 
they  are  all  pulled  off  at  once,  and  give  a  general 
crash  or  clam,  by  which  the  peal  is  concluded.  This 
is  also  called  Jiring,  and  is  frequently  practised  on 
rejoicing  days.  As  this  clam  is  succeeded  by  a 
silence,  it  exactly  suits  the  sense  of  the  following 
passage,  in  which  the  unabbreviated  word  occurs : 

Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  are  going  to  bed,  or  kill- 
hole,  to  whistle  off  these  secrets ;  bnt  you  must  be  tittle-tattling 
before  all  our  guests  ? — Tis  well  they  ore  whispering ; — clamour 
your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more.  Wint.  Tate,  iv.  3. 

Warburton  conjectured  rightly  that  the  word  had 
reference  to  bell-ringing,  but  mistook  the  applica- 
tion. In  the  ringing  of  bells,  there  is  also  an  acci- 
dental clam,  or  clamour,  as  well  as  an  intended  one  ; 
which  is,  when  bells  are  struck  together  unskilfully 
in  ringing  the  changes,  so  as  to  produce  discord. 
This  kind  of  clam  is  mentioned  in  some  old  verses 
inscribed  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Shaftesbury,  which  were  formerly  communicated  to 
me  by  a  friend  resident  there,  himself  a  great  adept 
in  ringing.    The  lines  are  curious  altogether. 

What  music  it  there  that  compar'd  mav  be, 

W.th  well-tun'd  bells' enchanting  melody? 

Breaking  with  their  sweet  sound  the  willing  air. 

They  in  the  list'ning  ear  the  soul  ensnare. 

When  bells  ring  round  and  in  their  order  be, 

They  do  denote  how  neighbours  should  agree ; 

But  when  ihey  clam,  the  harsh  sound  spoils  the  sport, 

And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dover-court. 

A  quotation  produced  by  Mr.  Todd  shows  that 
striking  four  bells  at  once,  even  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
cord, was  called  clamming. 

Mr.  Gifford  pronounces  clamour,  in  the  above 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  to  be  a  mere  misprint,  for 
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charm.  ( Note  on  Jonsonf$  Barth.  Fair,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 .) 
But  such  a  mistake  seems  very  improbable,  both 
because  the  words  are  unlike,  and  because  charm 
would  occur  more  easily  to  a  compositor  than  clamour. 

Clap-dish;  frequently  written  c/ack-<lish.  A  woodeu 
dish  carried  by  bcsrgnrs,  with  a  moveable  cover, 
which  they  clapped  and  clattered  to  show  that  it  was 
empty.  In  this  they  received  the  alms.  It  was  one 
mode,  among  others,  of  attracting  attention. 
A  ad  his  use  was  to  put  o  ducket  in  tier  clack-ditk. 

ileal,  for  M.  iii.  2. 

Con  you  tliink  I  pet  ray  living  bv  *  Ml  and  n  clack-ditk  f — Uy 
a  bell  and  a  clack-disk  f  h.m\  that  '—Why,  by  beaS'ng.  Sir. 

Family  of' Late,  cited  by  Mr.  Stecvens. 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  au  additional  ira- 

Krovement,  when  the  noise  of  the  clap-dish  began  to 
e  disregarded. 

Jocularly  applied  to  a  lady's  mouth,  from  the 
noise  it  is  supposed  to  make : 
Widow,  hold  your  clap-ditk,  fasten  your  tongue 
Under  your  roof,  and  do  not  dare  to  call. 

Cr«»'l  Tu  Quoque,  O.  P.  vii,  10 J. 

Two  proverbs  were  founded  on  this  custom. 

1.  He  clapt  his  dith  at  a  wrong  man's  door.  W",V»  186\ 

9.  To  know  any  thing,  As  well  as  a  beggar  knout  kit  dun. 

The  former  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  company 
with  one  of  similar  import : 

He  has  the  wrong  sow  by  tin  cur  i'  faith,  and  clapt  kit  ditk  at 
the  wnmg  man's  door.  Every  Man  in  kit  H.  ii.  1. 

See  also  O.  P.  iii.  442. 

The  eiap-dislt  is  still  used  on  particular  days  by  a 
society  of  widows,  who  subsist  in  alms-houses,  with- 
out the  gate  of  York  called  Micklegate  Bar.  At 
those  times  they  are  allowed  to  beg  from  house  to 
house,  and  enforce  their  supplications  in  the  ancient 
manner,  by  clattering  this  wooden  dish.  Their  dish 
has  no  cover,  but  the  noise  is  made  by  a  kind  of 
button  suspended  by  a  string  from  the  bottom,  and 
occasionally  shaken  within  it. 

The  clap-dish  was  also  termed  a  clicket.  Sec 
Cotgr.  in  etiquette.  It  was  used,  I  believe,  originally, 
by  lepers  and  other  paupers  deemed  infectious,  that 
the  sound  might  give  warning  not  to  approach  too 
near,  and  alms  be  given  without  touching  the  object. 
Ia  a  curious  account  of  an  escape  of  Corn.  Agnppa, 
taken  from  one  of  his  epistles,  a  boy  who  is  to  per- 
sonate a  Lazar  is  "  leprosorum  clapello  -adornatus," 
furnished  with  a  clap-dish  like  a  leper,  which  has 
such  an  effect,  that  the  rustics  fly  from  him  as  from  a 
serpent,  and  throw  their  alms  upon  the  ground.  He 
afterwards  returns  to  his  employers  "  clapello  prse- 
sentiam  suam  denuncians."  SchelUiorn  Aman.  ii. 
p.  680. 

Clapper-dudgeon.    A  cant  term  for  a  beggar. 
Probably  derived  from  the  custom  above  mentioned 
of  clapping  a  dish. 
See  in  their  rags  then,  dancing  for  your  sports, 
Our  chtinier-tiuiigco'is,  and  their  walking  morrs. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  P.  x.  379. 
It  is  but  the  part  of  a  clapper-dudgeon 

To  strike  a  man  in  the  street.     George  a  Greene,  O.  P.  iii.  44. 
Clarissimo.    A  grandee  or  gentleman  of  Venice; 
called  sometimes  Magnifico. 

But  yonr  Claritsimo,  old  round-back,  he 

Will  crump  you  like  a  hog-louse  with  the  touch. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  v.  9. 

By  the  Clarissimo  he  means  Corbaccio,  to  whom 
he  says^afterwards  in  derision,  speaking  of  Mosca, 


There  was  still  something  in  bis  look  did 

The  bane  of  a  Clarissimo.' 


Sc.  8. 


Com.  E.  i.  1. 
Jul.  Cat. 


Coiyat  gives  us  this  account  of  them :  "  It  is  said 
there  are  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  Venice,  which  are 
there  called  Clarissimos,  no  lesse  than  three  thou- 
sand." vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

Clavf.r.  The  old,  and  Mr.  Todd  thinks,  the  proper 
word  for  clover.   See  Todd. 

To  Claw.   To  scratch  or  tickle ;  and  thence  to  flatter. 
Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  (Ian  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Muck  Ado,  i.  3. 

He  is  a  gallant  fit  to  serve  my  Lord, 

Who  c/aai«  and  soothes  him  up  at  everie  word. 

T.  Lodge,  Sulyre  1. 

Claw-back.  One  who  scratches  another's  back. 
Metaphorically,  a  flatterer. 

And  I  had  clam-backt  even  at  court  full  rife, 
Winch  sought  by  outrage  golden  gain*  to  win. 

Mirror  for  Macitt.  page  73, 

The  Pope's  flatterers  are  called,  hy  Bishop  Jewel, 
the  Pope's  claw-backs.  See  Johnson's  Diet.  CVoio- 
back.  Johnson  has  placed  the  above  passage  under 
the  sense  of  to  tickle,  and  left  that  of  to  flatter  with- 
out an  instance :  only  marking  it  as  obsolete. 
Clean,  adv.  Quite. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And  coasting  homew  ard  came  to  Ephtaus. 
Clean  for  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 

Clear,*.  Clearness;  brightness. 
Blush  doies  eternal  lamp  to  see  diy  lot, 
Since  that  thy  dee  re  with  cloudy  darkes  is  scor'd. 

Lodge,  Disc.  Sal.  p.  38.  repr. 

Clear,  adj.  Pure;  innocent.  This  sense  is  rather 
obsolete,  but  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  10th 
of  that  word. 

Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  presenr'd  thee.  Lear,  iv.  0. 

So  Milton: 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise.     Lyeidat,  70. 

Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  her's 

Admit  of  falsehood.  B.  it  Ft.  False  One,  v.  1 

Then  Collatine  again  by  Lncrece'  side, 

In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still. 

Skaks.  Rape  o/Lutr.  Suppl.  i.  495. 

Cleeves.    An  old  plural  of  cliffs. 

She  sang  and  wept,  O  yee  sea-binding  cleeves, 
Yccld  tributary  drops, 'for  Vcrtoe  grieves. 

Browne's  Past.  i.  4.  pag.  110. 

Also  p.  123. 
Those  cleevct  whose  craggy  sides  are  clad 
With  trees  of  sundry  suits.     Drayt.  Muses'  Elys.  vol.  iv.  1447. 
To  Pirene  cleeves ,  iweene  Spaine  and  France  the  bound. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  8. 

CUeve,  in  the  singular,  is  used  by  Drayton : 

Thus  leaning  back  against  the  rising  cleete.       Moses,  p.  1620. 

Sometimes  written  elites : 
Ttie  dives  are  hie,  and  all  of  chrystall  shine. 

SkippeofSafegarde,  1569 

To  Clem.   To  starve.   As  a  neuter  verb. 

Hard  U  the  choice,  when  the  valiant  most  eat  their  arms,  or 
B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  U.  iii.  6. 

As  a  verb  active : 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say.   What,  will  he  clem  roe 
and  my  followers  f   Ask  bim  an  be  will  clem  me ;  do,  go. 

Id.  Poetaster,  i.  t. 

Now  lions'  kalf-cltm'd  entrails  roar  for  food. 

N 
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Clam,  in  the  following  passage,  seems  to  be  the 
same  word : 

—  And  yet  I 
Sollicitous  to  increase  it,  when  ray  intrails 
Were  clamm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast,  etc. 

Matting.  Roman  Actor,  ii.  5. 
"  I  shall  be  clamm'd,"  for  starv'd,  is  still  provin- 
cially  used  in  Staffordshire. 

To  Clepe.    To  call.  Saxon. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Tax  our  addition.  Hunt.  i.  4. 

To  appeal : 

—  For  to  the  gods  I  clepe 
For  true  recorde  of  this  my  faithfull  specbe. 

Ferret  and  Porrtx,  O.  P.  i.  143. 

The  preterite  is  frequently  written  clipped  and 
yclept,  8ic. 

Clkyks.  Claws.  Minshew  says,  of  crabs,  scorpions, 
&c.  and  seems  to  derive  it  from  chela,  x**« ;  so  also 
Skinner.  In  the  following  passage  it  is  applied  to 
the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  I  believe  was  chiefly 
so  used. 

— To  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  vulture  death,  and  those  relentless  cleys. 

B.Jon.  Vntterw.  vol.  vii.  99. 

One  editor  doubted  the  existence  of  the  word:  his 
successor  says  it  is  common. 

See  Clebs,  in  Johnson. 
Cliff,  in  music,  from  clef,  signifying  a  key;  as  it  is  a 
key  to  what  is  written :  the  lines  and  spaces  referring 
to  different  notes,  according  to  the  cliff  prefixed  at 
the  beginning.  The  principal  cliffs  are  the  bass,  tre- 
ble, and  tenor ;  these  are  ascertained  by  the  gamut. 

Sho  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight 
—  And  any  man 

May  sing  her  if  he  can  take  her  cliff,  she's  noted. 

Tro.  and  Cress,  v.  9. 

It  is  often  equivocally  used  by  our  old  comic 
writers. 

Cum,  or  Clem  o*  the  Clouoh.  A  noted  archer. 
See  Adam  Bell. 


dim  e  tk'  Clovgk . 
In  bis  desire*  mora  than  his  strength  can  justify. 

Writ,  O.  P.  riii.  436. 

To  Cling,  v.  a.    Supposed  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  shrink  or  shrivel  up,  in  the  following  passage : 
—  If  thou  speak  false, 
Tpou  the  neat  tree  thou  shall  hang  alive 

Till  famine  cling  thee.  Macb.  v.  5. 

Kersey  has  clung  in  the  sense  of  shrunk  or  shri- 
velled.   In  the  following  it  seems  to  mean  embrace : 
Some  fathers  dread  not  (gone  to  bed  in  wine) 
To  slide  from  (he  mother,  and  cling  the  daughter-in-law. 

Revenger's  frag.  O.  P.  iv.  399. 
In  the  next  it  is  used  still  less  intelligibly  : 
Andrea  slain  1  then  weapon  cling  my  breast. 

Ut  Part  of  Jeronimo,  O.  P.  iii.  91. 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  the  first  sense,  and  derives 
it  from  the  Saxon.  See  Junius,  Etym.  in  cling 
marcere. 

Clinquant,  adj.    Shining.    From  the  French  word 
clinquant,  meaning  tinsel. 

To-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English.  K.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  1. 

His  buskins  clinquant,  as  his  other  attire. 

Masque  at  Whitth.  in  1613. 

Clip,  r.   To  embrace.    Melaph.  to  encompass. 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  cUppclh  tbee  about, 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself.    K.  John,  v.  9. 
Then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clipping  her. 

Wint.  Tale,  v.  S. 
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While  others  clip  the  sun,  they  clasp  the  shade*. 

Rev.  Trag.  0.  PI.  iv.  334. 

See  to  Coll. 

Johnson  has  not  marked  this  sense  as  obsolete, 
which  certainly  it  is. 

Clit.    A  word  which  I  have  seen  only  in  the  following 
passage,  and  cannot  explain. 
For  then  with  us  the  days  more  darkish  are, 
More  short,  cold,  moyste,  and  stormy  cloudy  clit, 
For  sadness  more  than  mirths  or  pleasures  fit. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  Rigimt't  Ind. 

Cloke,  Black.  Anciently  the  appropriated  dress  of  the 
speaker  of  a  prologue.  Black  dress  was  long  retained, 
when  the  cloke  was  disused,  and  is  perhaps  still. 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  Prologue?  Do  you  not  tee 
this  long  black  velvet  cloak  upon  my  back  i  Nay,  have  1  not  all 
the  signs  of  a  Prologue  about  me  i  Four  Prenltcrt,  O.  PI.  vi.  434. 

In  the  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels,  to  settle  the 
doubt  who  shall  speak  the  prologue,  one  says,  "  I 
plead  possession  of  the  cloke,"  and  directly  begins, 
"  Gentles,  your  suffrages  I  pray  you."   B.  Jon*. 

C lough.  A  valley  between  two  hills;  pronounced 
duff,  and  sometimes  so  written.  As  by  Gayton, 
44  Clem  of  the  duff."  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  21.  And  so 
rhymed  by  others,  when  that  famous  personage 
mentioned. 

The  other  Clyra  of  the  Ctough, 
An  Rrciicr  cood  yoough. 
Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  Ifc.  Perry's  , 

Here  also : 

Each  place  for  to  search,  in  hill,  dale  and  dough, 
In  thicke  or  in  thin,  in  smooth  or  in  rough. 

Robinson's  Rev.  of  Wkkedn. 
Verstegan  thus  defines  its  meaning : 
A  dough  or  clowgh  is  a  kiud  of  breack  or  valley  down  a  slope, 
from  the  side  of  a  hill,  Restit.  ch,  9. 

Cliff  is  probably  from  the  same  origin. 

Cloct.  The  mark,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  butts,  at 
which  archers  shot  for  practice.  Clouettc,  Fr.  Me- 
taphorically, for  an  object  sought,  of  any  sort.  Lite- 
rally the  nail,  or  pin. 

Indeed  he  must  shoot  nearer,  or  hell  ne'er  hit  the  clout. 

Love's  L.  L.  iv.  1. 

O  well-flown  bird  i  i'  the  clout,  i'  the  clout.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Here  Lear  in  imagination  calls  his  arrow  bird;  like 
an  ardent  archer :  bowlers  speaks  similarly  to  their 
bowls. 

Wherein  our  hope 
Is,  though  the  clomt  we  do  not  always  hit, 
It  will  not  be  imputed  to  his  wit.       B.  Jon.  Staple  of  N.  Epil. 
The  best  shot  was  that  which  dove  or  split  the 
clout  or  pin  itself. 

Clouteo;  from  clout,  a  nail. 
Thus: 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  i 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  fett,  whose  rod 
Answer*d  my  steps  too  loud.  Cymb.  iv.  *. 

See  Brogues. 

Clouted  cream  is  a  very  different  matter,  being  only 
a  corruption  of  clotted,  or  thickened. 

Clown.  "  The  clown  in  Shakespeare,"  say  the  com- 
mentators, "  is  commonly  taken  for  a  licensed  jester, 
or  domestic  fool."  The  fool  was  indeed  the  inmate 
of  every  opulent  house,  but  the  rural  jester,  or 
cloven,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  country 
families.  There  was  in  him  a  premeditated  mixture 
of  rusticity  and  bluntness,  which  heightened  the 
poignancy"  of  his  jests.    Shakespeare's  clowns  were 
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deservedly  famous  for  their  wit  and  entertaining  qua- 
lities. Yet  they  did  not  escape  a  sarcasm  from  a 
later  wit,  Cartwright,  who  probably  would  have 
laboured  in  vain  to  imitate  what  he  satirized : 

Shakespeare  (o  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lie* 
I'  th'  lady's  questions  and  the  tool's  replies: 
Old  lushitiii'u  wit,  which  waJk'J  tram  town  to  town 
In  trunk  hose; — which  our  father*  call'd  the  clown. 

Ytrut prefixed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
In  an  old  play,  we  have  this  stage  direction :  "  En- 
treth  Moro*t  counterfeiting  a  vaine  gesture,  and  a 
foolish  countenance;  synging  the  foote  of  many 
songs,  as  fools  were  wont."  The  longer  thou  iivest, 
lie.  pr.  1580. 

Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns  abundantly  answer 
to  this  character,  since  the  foot,  or  burden  of  many 
songs,  and  other  fragments  of  them,  are  exclusively 
preserved  by  these  personages.  See  particularly,  Alt « 
well  that  ends  well,  Twelfth  Sight,  and  Lear. 

His  clowns  have  certainly  more  wit  than  fools  in 
general,  and  sometimes  appear  to  have  a  little  con- 
sciousness of  their  talents. 

Heaven  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  those  that  are 
fools,  let  them  use  their  talents.  Txe If.  2V.  i.  5. 

Which  I  would  thus  paraphrase :  "  Heaven  give 
real  wisdom  to  those  that  ore  called  wise,  and  a  dis- 
creet use  of  their  talents  to  fools,  or  jesters."  To 
play  the  fool  well  requires  no  small  wit. 

Cloy,  r. a.  To  claw,  or  Btroke  with  a  claw;  from  a 
more  antiquated  word,  city,  or  dee,  meaning  a  claw. 

Ills  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  c/oy«  his  bonk 
As  w  hen  his  god  is  pleas 'd.  Cymb.  v.  4. 

Clover.  A  term  in  the  slang,  or  conventional  lan- 
guage, of  the  thieves  of  old  time,  for  one  who  intruded 
on  the  profits  of  young  sharpers,  by  claiming  a  share. 

Then  mere's  a  cloyer,  or  snap,  that  dogs  any  new  brother  in 
that  trade,  and  snaps,— will  hare  half  in  any  booty. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  1 13. 

Clv  bs.  In  any  public  affray,  the  cry  was  Clubs  !  Clubs  ! 
by  way  of  calling  for  persons  with  clubs  to  part  the 
combat  ajits. 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together; 
cluht  cannot  pan  them.  As  you  t.  it,  v.  2. 

Go,  y'ra  a  prating  Jack, 
Nor  is't  your  hopes  of  crying  out  fur  clubs, 
Can  save  you  from  my  chastisement. 

Crrea'j  Tu  Q.  O.  PI.  vii.  43. 
From  the  following  passage,  it  appears  that  shop- 
keepers generally  kept  clubs  in  readiness,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  checking  affrays. 
^  Do  not  snew)t 

Work  tor  the  shopkeeper  and" their  clubs;— 'tis  scurvy  ! 

Mu,s.  City  AM.  i.  2. 
But  clubs  were  sometimes  used  to  make,  as  well 
as  to  appease  a  quarrel. 

I  min'd  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out 
(Ms!  When  1  might  see  trom  for  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to 
her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  of  the  strand,  where  she  was 
quartered.  Hen.  Vlll.  v.  3. 

In  the  Puritan,  when  clubs  are  cried,  Simon  puns 
upon  it: 

Ay,  I  knew,  by  their  shuffling,  elubs  would  lie  trumps. 

Sh.  Suppl.  ii.  574. 

In  CUtms  Whinnies,  [by  R.  Brathvcaile]  1631,  a 
ruffian,  or  bully,  is  represented  as  submitting  to  a 
demand  at  a  three-penny  ordinary  "  for  feare  of 
tlubbes."    Char.  17.  p.  134. 
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Clubbs  was  also  the  popular  cry  to  call  forth  the 
London  'prentices. 

Clutch,  s.  A  claw.  This  I  conceive,  and  not  the 
verb,  to  be  the  primitive  word,  as  to  claw  is  certainly 
made  from  the  substantive  claw.  It  is  not  yet  dis- 
used in  the  plural,  c/utrhes;  and  does  not  much 
require  illustration.  Here  it  is  in  the  singular : 
Between  that  rone  where  Cancer  bends  his  clutch, 
Tu  that  bright  sun  a  bound  septentrional,    t'anth.  Lutiad,  iii.  ti. 

The  etymology  unknown. 
Clutch,  r.    To  seize  or  grasp  any  thing,  as  with 
claws.    This  verb  has  not  been  much  used  since 
Shakespeare's  time,  who  has  it  several  times. 

— —  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.  Maeb,  ii.  1. 

C/utcht  is  one  of  the  words  which  Crispinus  is 
made  to  disgorge,  in  J  orison's  Poetaster : 
Clutchtf  it  is  well  that's  come  up,  it  had  but  a  narrow  paisipe. 

Act  v.  »c.  8. 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jonson  meant  to 
satirize  Shakespeare  in  this  passage.  Decker  was 
his  object ;  and  as  clutch!  is  certainly  a  harsh  sounding 
word,  it  was  probably  the  use  of  it  by  that  poet  which 
he  ridiculed. 

Coach-frm-ow.    A  horse  employed  to  draw  in  the 
same  carriage  with  another. 
Their  chnrriot  horse,  as  they  eoachfeilostt  were, 
Fed  by  ihem.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x. 

Metaphorically,  a  person  intimately  connected  with 
another : 

I  have  grated  upon  mv  good  friends  for  three  reprieves,  for  vou 
and  your  coach  fellow  Nyui.  Merry  W.  IF.  ii.  1. 

Some  editions  read  couch-fellow,  but  without  any 
necessity  or  authority  for  the  change ;  and  there  is 
more  humour  in  making  them  beasts  that  draw  toge- 
ther. A  similar  allusion  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Arc  you  he,  my  page  here  makes  choice  of  to  be  his  fellow  coach- 
hone  i  jiw  iro/iw. 
Other  similar  expressions  have  been  produced. 

Coal-habboub.  A  corruption  of  Cold-harbour.  An 
ancient  mansion  in  Dowgate,  or  Down-gate  Ward, 
London,  of  which  Stowe  gives  a  minute  history  in 
his  account  of  that  Ward.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
when  probably  it  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanc- 
tuary. These  were  still  retained,  when  small  tene- 
ments were  afterwards  built  upon  the  spot,  which 
let  well,  as  being  a  protection  to  persons  in  debt. 
Hence  Hall  says, 

Thy  starved  brother  lire  and  die 

Within  the  cold  Coai-Aartotir-Saiictuary.  Snt.  v.  1. 

Or  its  knighthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanctuary,  in  Cole-har- 
Aovr-sanctuary,  and  fast.  B.  Jons.  Silent  Worn.  ii.  3. 

Here  is  that  ancient  modell  of  Colt-harbour,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Prodigall's  Promentorie,  and  being  as  a  sanctuary  for 
bauque-rupt  detters.  Healy't  Due.  of  a  New  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "  Richard  III.  granted  it  for 
ever  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  who  had  lately  re- 
ceived their  charter  from  him;  and  Henry  VII., 
willing  to  annul  every  public  act  of  his  predecessor, 
gave  it  to  the  then  Earl  of  Shrewsbury."  He  adds, 
"  It  was  pulled  down  by  Earl  Gilbert,  about  the  year 
1G0O."    Illustrations,  1.  p.  9. 

Coals,  to  carry.  To  put  up  insults;  to  submit  to 
any  degradation.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  this ; 
that  in  every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turnspits,  the 
carriers  of  wood  and  coals,  were  esteemed  the  very 
lowest  of  menials.   The  latter  in  particular  were  the 
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seni  servorum,  the  drudges  of  all  the  rest.  Sec 
Black  Guard.  Hence  the  valiant  declaration  of 
Sampson,  in  the  opening  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

Gregory,  o*  ray  word  we'll  not  carry  coult.         Rom.  Jf  Jul.  i.  1. 

Nym  and  Bardolph  nre  sworn  brother*  in  filching,  and  in  Cnliis 
they  stole  a  fire-shovel:  I  knew,  by  that  piece  of  service,  the  men 
would  tarry  coatt.  Ilea.  V.  iii.  2. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  they  were  base,  cowardly 
rascals.    Puntarvolo  says, 

Sec !  here  comes  one  that  will  ram/  eanh,  en»o,  will  hold  my 
dog.  ii.  Jtmt.  Kv.  M.  out  of  11.  v.  1. 

This  is  Rfiid  upon  the  approach  of  a  servant  with  a 
basket,  probably  of  coals. 

In  most  of  these  cases  charcoal  is  probably  meant. 
See  Colli  Kit. 

The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old  authors  to 
require  further  illustration.  But  abundance  may  be 
found  in  the  notes  upon  the  first  example. 

Coast,  v.  To  approach.  Nearly  the  same  as  to 
accost. 

Who  nre  these  that  eontt  us  ? 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private.  B.  Sf  Ft.  Mind  in  Mill.  i.  I. 

Also  to  pursue : 
William  Douglas  still  coatted  the  Englishmen,  doing  them  what 
damage  he  might.  Holinth.  iii.  p.  354. 

Warburton  well  conjectured  that  coast  should  be 
read  in  the  following  passage,  instead  of  cost.  But  it 
is  not  a  term  of  falconry. 

That  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  roast  my  crown.  S  Hen.  VI.  i.  1. 

The  modem  editions  have  adopted  it.  For  further 
examples,  see  Todd. 

A  Coasting,  t.   An  amorous  approach,  a  courtship. 

O  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 

That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes.  TVo.  <jr  Creu.  it.  5. 
See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  form  of  the 
same  word. 

Coat-cards.  The  figured  cards,  now  corruptly  called 
court-cards.  Knaves,  we  trust,  are  not  confined  to 
courts,  though  kings  and  queens  belong  to  them. 
They  were  named  from  their  dresses.  The  proofs  of 
it  are  abundant.    One  says, 

I  urn  a  coal-card  indeed. 
He  is  answered, 

Then  thou  must  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou  art  neither  king  nor 
queen.  Rnwley,  When  you  tet  me,  tec. 

We  call  d  bkn  a  coal-card 
Of  the  Inst  order.  B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  Newt. 

She  hml  in  her  hand  the  ace  of  hearts,  with  a  coat-card. 

Chapman's  ,\lay-Du</. 
The  same  is  alluded  to  by  Massinger : 

Here's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us:  we  were  ranked  with 
crcifi  as  long  os  my  old  master  lived.  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 

In  Robertsons  Phrase  liook  [1681],  under  Card, 
we  find  thi* :  "  The  dealer  shall  have  the  turn-up 
card,  if  it  be  an  ace,  or  a  cote-card."  But  the  usage 
being  then  become  doubtful,  (court-card)  is  subjoined. 
It  is  thus  Latinized:  "  Distributor  sibi  retinebit 
indicem  cliartam,  si  sit  monas,  aut  imago  humanu." 
This  was  a  help  to  playing  cards  in  Latin ! 
Co  ate,  for  Cot,  or  Cottage.    Written  also  cote. 

She  them  disroist  to  their  contented  eoatet; 

And  every  swaine  a  several  passage  floates 

Upon  his'dolphin.  Brown,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  4. 

My  coat,  snith  he,  nor  yet  my  fold, 
Shall  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold 
Extent  thou  favour  me.  Drayt.  Eel.  iv. 
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ob,  had  many  meanings;  among  others  that  or  a 
herring.  The  dictionaries  say  that  a  herring-cob  was 
a  young  herring,  and  so  it  appears  in  the  following 
passage.  Cob,  the  water-bearer,  punning  on  his 
own  name,  says  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  king; 
namely  herring,  currently  called  tU  king  of  fish.  See 
Sash's  iArnteit  Stuff'.  His  ancestor,  he  says,  was  the 
first  red-herring  broiled  in  Adam  and  Eve's  kitchen. 
He  adds, 

Ilia  rot  [that  is,  his  son]  was  my  great,  great,  mighty  great 
grandfather.  B.  Jont.  Every  Man  in  hit  H.  i.  3. 

He  can  come  hither  with  four  white  herrings  at  his  tail  but 

I  nmv  starve  ere  he  give  me  so  much  as  a  cob. 

Hon.  Wh.  Part  8.  O.  PI.  iii.  440. 
Cob  is  said  also  to  be  an  Irish  com,  but  I  know  no 
proof  of  that.    I  find  herring-cob  ixx  the  following : 

Butchers  — -  may,  perchaunce, 
Be  glad  and  fayne,  and  Aery  tig  eobt  to  daunce. 

1st  Part  Promot.  tf  Out.  iv.  6. 
Cob  also  meant  sometimes  a  rich,  covetous  person. 

And  of  them  all  cobbing  country  chufTes,  which  make  their 
bellies  and  their  bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called  rich  cobbet. 

Xath't  U*tcu  Stuff.  Hart.  Mite.  vi.  174. 

Cob-loaf.  A  large  loaf.  Cob  is  used  in  composition 
to  express  large,  as  cob-nut,  cob-swan,  &c.  But  if 
Ajax  uses  it  to  Thersites,  he  must  mean  to  imply 
awkwardness  and  deformity.  Tro.  Sc  Cress,  ii.  f. 
The  passage  stands  thus,  in  the  modern  editions : 

Tker.  Thou  grumblest,  and  rnilett  every  hour  on  Achilles ;  and 
art  as  full  of  envy  at  bis  greatness,  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proser- 
pina's beauty,  ay,  that  thou  bark 'st  at  him. 

Aj.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Thtr.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

J}.  CMoaf! 

'liter,  lie  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor 
breaks  a  bisket.  loc.  cit. 

This  is  desperately  corrupt.  Of  "  Mistress  Ther- 
sites," I  can  make  nothing :  but  the  4to.  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  rest,  after  transposing  only  one 
word,  by  giving  the  whole  to  Thersites. 

Ther.  Shouldst  thou  strike  him,  Ajax,  cobloaf! 

lie  would  pun  thee  into  shivers,  &c. 

The  commentators,  to  explain  the  other  reading, 
say  that  cob-loaf  means  "  a  crusty  uneven  loaf,"  that 
it  may  suit  Thersites ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  says  it  is  so 
used  in  the  midland  counties;  but  Mr.  Steevens 
finds  an  usage  where  he  wants  it.  Whereas,  if  Ther- 
sites calls  Ajax  cob-loaf,  it  then  retains  its  analogous 
sense,  of  a  "  large,  clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  a  biscuit  is  natural,  and  in  its  place. 
"  Though  you  are  like  a  large  loaf,  Achilles  would 
pound  you  like  a  biscuit."  The  passage  little  de- 
serves tile  labour  of  correcting,  had  not  the  correction 
been  so  obvious.  SteaUng  of  eob.loo.xes  was  a  Christ- 
mas sport.    Popular  Ant.  i.  358. 

Conw eb-lawn.    A  very  fine  transparent  lawn. 

Thin  clouds,  like  scarfs  of  eob-tecb  lan  n, 

Veil'd  heav'n's  most  glorious  eyo.       Drayt.  Nymp.  6.  p.  14£X>. 

Shec  fa  sempstress]  hath  a  pretty  faculty  in  presenting  herself 
to  the  view  of  passengers  Ly  her  roling  eyes,  glancing  through  the 
hangings  of  tiffany,  or  cobx'cb-launc.       Lcuton't  Lent.  Char.  83. 

Cock.  A  vulgar  corruption,  or  purposed  disguise  of 
the  name  of  God,  in  favour  of  pious  ears,  which  in 
early  times  were  not  yet  used  to  the  profanation  of  it. 
Hence,  by  cock,  by  cock  and  pie,  and  such  softened 
oaths.  VVe  find  also  cocks-passion,  cocks-bodt/,  and 
other  allusions  to  the  Saviour,  or  his  body,  as  sup- 
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posed  to  exist  in  the  Host :  and  when  that  belief  was 
discarded,  the  expression  still  remained  in  use. 
II".  By  the  hmsm  I  will  boxe  you. 

J.  By  ctxke  I  will  fo*e  you.  Damon  <fr  Pith.  O.  PI.  L  216. 
By  cotke  they  are  to  blame.  Hamt.  iv.  5. 

By  cock  and  pye,  Justice  Shallow's  famous  oath, 
adds  the  pie,  or  sacred  book  of  offices,  to  the  former 
name.    But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Justice. 

"  fly  cock  and  pie  and  niousefoot,"  is  quoted  from 
the  old  play  of  Soliman  and  Perseda.  Orig.  of  Drama, 
ii.  p.  211. 

Now  ky  cock  and  pi*  you  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in  vour  life. 

Wily  beguiled. 

See  the  notes  on  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  \.   See  also  Pie. 

Cock,  for  Cock-boat.  A  small  boat;  whether  attached 
to  a  ship  or  not.    I  do  not  find  that  it  is  now  the 
for  any  boat  there  used. 

Yon  tall,  anchoring  bark 
I  to  her  cock ;  Iter  cock,  a  buoy 
:  too  small  for  light.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Mr.  Steevens  and  others  have  shown  that  this 
abbreviation  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  He 
quotes, 

I  canscd  my  Lord  to  leap  into  the  cor*,  Sec.  Trag.  of  Hoffman. 

and  Mr.  Todd  this : 

They  take  view  of  all-tized  cocks,  barges,  and  nther-boats 
!  on  the  coast.  Caretr's  OtrtttralL 


Cock  a  i..  The  frame  played  with  sheep's  bones,  in- 
stead of  dice,  similar  to  the  ancient  talus  or  astraga- 
lus. Ludui  talaris.  Also  the  bone  itself  used  in 
that  game,  called  also  corruptly,  huckle-bone.  It  is 
the  pastern  bone  of  the  animal. 

Tlie  altar  is  not  here  foure-square, 

Nor  in  a  form  triangular ; 

Nor  made  of  glaase,  or  wood,  or  stone, 

But  of  a  little  transverse  bone. 

Which  boyes  and  bruckeTd  children  call, 

(Playing  for  points  and  pins)  cockall.    Herrick,  Metper.  p.  102. 

The  undents  used  to  play  at  cackall,  or  casting  of  huckle-bones, 
nhieh  is  done  with  sheep's  bones. 

Ltrvinus  Lemn.  Engl.  Trantt.  p.  368. 

The  bone  itself  is  thus  mentioned : 

Lastly  chief  comfort  and  hilarity,  signified  hy  the  coccaUbone, 
[before  mentioned  as  talta]  which  especially  is  competent  to 
young  age.  Optkk  Glass  of  Humors,  Ep.  Dcd. 

Cock ard,  or  Cockade.  Cocarde  being  the  original 
word  in  French,  it  is  rather  strange  that  it  should  so 
long  have  lost  its  r,  in  our  usage.  Yet  Pope  has 
retained  it,  and  seems  to  accent  the  word  on  the 
first  syllable. 

To  that  bright  circle  that  commands  our  duties, 
To  you,  superior  eighteen-penny  beauties, 
To  the  lae'd  hat  and  cockard  of  the  pit, 
To  all,  in  one  word,  we  our  cause  submit, 
WIki  think  good  breeding  is  akin  to  wit. 

Epil.  to  Tkrte  Hours  after  Marriage. 

Cockatoo.  The  crested  parrot.  It  is  punned  upon 
in  the  following  passage : 

My  name  is  Cock  o-tKO,  use  me  respectively,  I  will  be  cor*  cf 
three  else.  B.  if  FL  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii.  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  game  cocks  were  styled 
from  the  number  of  their  victories,  cocks  of  two,  or 
more.    Which  the  following  passage  seems  to  con- 


Cockattuce,  or  Basilisk.  An  imaginary  creature, 
supposed  to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg;  a  pro- 
duction long  thought  to  be  real.  It  was  said  to  be 
in  form  like  a  serpent,  with  the  head  of  a  cock.  Sir 
Tho.  Drown,  however,  distinguishes  it  from  the 
ancient  basilisk,  and  in  so  doing  describes  it  more 
particularly.    For,  says  he, 

Thi»  of  ouni  i»  generally  described  with  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine 
and  winding  tail,  awl  a  crist  or  comb,  somewhat  like  a  cock.  But 
the  busilitk  of  elder  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  serpent,  uot  above 
three  palms  long,  as  some  account;  and  different  from  other 
serpents  W  advancing  his  head  and  sonic  white  marks,  or  r-oronury 
spots  upon  the  crown,  as  all  authentic  writers  have  delivered. 

Eng.  into  Vulg.  Errors,  III.  vii.  p.  126. 

Many  fables  were  current  respecting  it.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  supposed  to  have  so  deadly  an  eye, 
as  to  kill  by  the  very  look. 

This  will  so  fright  them  that  they  will  kill  by  the  look,  like 
cockatrices.  Twelfth  N.  in.  4. 

Say  thou  but  I, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  mors 

Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.       Rom.  3r  Jut.  iii.  2. 

Dut  there  was  a  still  further  refinement,  that  if 
the  cockatrice  first  saw  the  person,  he  killed  him  by 
it;  but  if  the  animal  was  first  seen,  he  died. 

To  no  lords'  cousins  in  the  world,  I  hate  'etu. 
A  lord's  cousin  to  mo  is  a  kind  of  cockatrice, 
If  I  see  him  first  he  dies.  B.  Jc  Ft.  Little  Fr.  La  ay.  iv.  1. 

Dryden  has  also  alluded  to  this  fancy  : 
Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice '•  eye, 
If  they  see  first  they  kill,  if  seen  they  die. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  penetrate  steel 
by  pecking  it. 

Yes,  yes,  Apcllcs,  thou  roayst  swim  against  the  stream  with  the 
crab,  and  feed  ugainst  ibe  wind  with  tho  deer,  and  peck  againtt 
the  steel  with  die  cockatrice.  Av'v,  Alex,  if  Camp.  iii.  5. 

Cockatrice  was  also  a  current  name  for  a  loose 
woman ;  probably  from  the  fascination  of  the  eye. 

And  withal,  calls  me  at  his  pleasure,  I  know  uot  how  many 
cockatrices  and  things.  B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.  iv.  4. 

No  courtier  but  has  his  mistress,  no  captain  but  has  his  cocka- 
trice. Malcontent,  O.  P.  iv.  93. 

Cocker,  v.  To  train  up  in  a  fondling  manner.  This 
word  has  been  explained  in  editions  as  obsolete,  but 
Todd  shows  that  it  was  used  by  Locke  and  Swift. 

Cockerel.    A  young  cock. 

Which  of  them  for  a  good  wager,  first  begins  to  crow? 

S.  The  old  cock.    A.  The  cockrel.    S.  ~ 


Cousider, 

She  may  be  cock-a-ttscnty;  nay  for  ought 
I  know,  she  is  immortal.  Shirley's  Brothers,  iii.  f.  38. 
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The  wager? 
Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Yet  shall  the  crowing  of  these  cockerclls 

Affright  a  lion.  Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  253. 

Dryden  has  used  the  word.  See  Todd.  Still 
later,  Mr.  Tucker,  who  called  himself  Search,  has 
employed  it. 

If  there  were  any  free-thinking  cockeriUt  in  the  hen-roost. 

Light  of  Nature,  v.  p.  39. 
There  are  other  traces  of  antiquated  language  in 
that  acute  author. 

Cockers.    A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes,  or  half-boots ; 
probably  from  cocking  up. 

His  cockers  were  ol  cordiwin, 

His  hood  of  miniveer.  Drayt.  Eel.  iv. 

Now  doth  he  inlv  scortie  his  n.'en«/a//-ereeoe, 
And  his  patch'd  cockers  now  dispised  beene.    Hall,  Sat.  IV.  vi. 

Cock-feather,  the,  on  an  arrow,  was  the  feather 
which  stood  up  on  the  arrow  when  it  was  rightly 
placed  upon  the  string;  perpendicularly  above  the 
nock  or  notch. 
The  cocke-feathcr  jj  called  that  which 
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nockinge,  which  if  you  do  not  observe,  the  other  feather*  must 
necdm  runne  on  the  bowe,  and  so  roarro  your  thote. 

Atchom.  Toxoph.  p.  175. 

Cock  lb.  The  agrostenuta  githago  of  Linnaeus,  a  weed 
often  troublesome  in  corn-fields.  An  old  proverb, 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  implied  that  he  who 
sowed  cockle  could  not  expect  to  reap  com :  equiva- 
lent to  "  As  you  sow,  you  must  reap." 
Sow'd  cackle,  renp'd  no  corn.  Lore's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

The  metaphor  of  cockle  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  makes  so  good  an  appearance,  is  merely 
borrowed  from  North's  Plutarch. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 

Which  we  ourselves  have  plougli'd  for,  sow'd,  mid  scatter'd. 

Coriol.  iii.  1. 

Moreover  he  [Coriolanus]  said  that  they  nourished  against 
themselves  the  nuughtv  seed  and  cockle  of  iiisolency  and  sedition, 
which  had  been  sowed  and  scattered  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  a  false  reading,  that  Dr.  Johnson  supposed 
cockle  to  be  used  by  Spenser  for  cockerel. 

Cockled  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for,  enclosed  in  a 
shell. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 

Than  are  the  tender  bonis  of  cockled  mails.  Lore'*  L.  L  iv.  3. 
Cockle-shell.  The  badge  of  a  pilgrim,  worn 
usually  in  the  front  of  the  hat.  The  habit  being 
sacred,  this  served  as  a  protection,  and  therefore  was 
often  assumed  as  a  disguise.  The  escalop  was  some- 
times used,  and  either  of  them  implied  a  visit  to  the 
sea.  Thus  in  Ophelia's  ballad,  the  lover  is  to  be 
known, 

By  his  cockle-hat,  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon.  Haml.  iv.  3. 

So  a  pilgrim  is  described : 
A  hat  of  straw,  like  to  n  swain, 
Shelter  for  the  sun  and  rain, 

With  a  $eallop  shell  before.  Green  t  Never  too  late. 

Cock-Lorbel.  A  famous  thief  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  said,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Beloe, 
that  he  ruled  his  gang  almost  two  and  twenty 
years,  to  the  year  1533.  Anted,  nf  Lit.  i.  p.  396. 
Ben  Jonson  introduces  his  name,  and  a  humorous 
song,  of  his  inviting  the  devil  to  dinner,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed,  vol.  vii.  p.  408. 
ed.  Gifford.  This  song  was  long  popular,  and  the 
tune,  if  any  one  should  desire  to  see  it,  is  preserved 
in  the  6th  volume  of  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
Appendix,  No.  xxx. 

Cockmatb,  probably  a  corruption  of  copesmate,  q.  v. 

They  most  be  courteous  in  their  behaviour,  lowlie  in  their 
speech,  not  disdaining  their  cixkmatct,  or  refrnining  their  cora- 
panio.  Euphuct,  Q  4. 

But  the  greatest  thing  is  yet  behinde,  whether  that  those  are  to 
be  admitted,  as  cockmatet,  with  children.  Euphuct,  Q  4. 

Cockney.  What  this  word  means  is  well  known. 
How  it  is  derived  there  is  much  dispute.  The 
etymology  seems  most  probable,  which  derives  it 
from  cookery.  Le  pais  de  cocagne,  in  French,  means 
a  country  of  good  cheer;  in  old  French,  coquaine. 
Cocagna,  in  Italian,  has  the  same  meaning.  Both 
might  be  derived  from  Coquiua.  This  famous 
country,  if  it  could  be  found,  is  described  as  a 
region  "  where  the  hills  were  made  of  Bugar-candy, 
and  the  loaves  ran  down  the  hills,  crying,  Come  eat 
me."   It  is  spoken  of  by  Balthazar  Bomfacius,  who 
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says,  "  Regio  quedam  est,  quam  Cueaniam  vocant, 
ex  abundantia  paois,  qui  Crura  IUyricc  dicitur."  In 
this  place,  he  says,  "  Korabit  bucceis,  pluet  pultibus, 
ninget  laganis,  et  grandinabit placentis."  Lib. ix.  Arg. 
The  cockney  spoken  of  by  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  been  a  cook,  as  she  was  making  a  pye. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put 
them  into  the  paste  alive.  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Yet  it  appears  to  denote  mere  simplicity,  since  the 
fool  adds, 

Twas  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered 
his  hay. 

Some  lines  quoted  in  Camden's  Remains,  seem  to 
make  cockeney  a  name  for  London,  as  well  as  for  its 
citizens. 

Cock-on-hoop,  or  Cock-a-hoop.  The  derivation  of 
this  familiar  expression  has  been  disputed.  See 
Todd.  I  can  add  one  example  of  its  being  used  as  if 
to  mark  profuse  waste,  by  laying  the  cock  of  the  barrel 
on  the  hoop. 

The  cock-on-hoop  is  set. 
Hoping  to  drink  their  lordships  out  of  debt.  Honett  GAo«/,p.26. 

Ben  Jonson  also  seems  to  show  that  he  so  under- 
stood it,  and  his  authority  is  of  weight.  As  an 
example  of  the  preposition  of,  by  which  he  there 
means  off,  he  gives  this :  "  Take  the  cock  of  [off] 
the  hoop."    Engl.  Gram.  ch.  vi. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  usage  is  not  always 
consistent  with  that  origin. 

Cock-pit.  The  original  name  of  the  pit  in  our  theatres ; 
which  seems  to  imply  that  cockjighting  had  been  their 
original  destination. 

Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen ;  lo !  in  a  trice, 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 

Lean.  liigges.  Sk.  Suppl.  i.  7 1. 
One  of  the  theatres,  at  that  period,  was  called  the 
Cockpit.   This  was  the  Phoenix,  in  Drury-lane. 
On  God's  name,  may  the  Bull,  nr  Cock-pit  have 
Your  lame  blank  verse,  to  keep  you  from  the  grave. 

Leon.  Digga.  lot.  tit. 

See  also  O.  PI.  xii.  341.  et  seqq. 

Cock-shut,  s.  A  large  net,  stretched  across  a  glade, 
and  so  suspended  upon  poles  as  to  be  easily  drawn 
together.  Evidently  from  cor  A*  and  shut,  being  em- 
ployed to  catch,  or  shut  in,  woodcocks.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  I  presume,  to  add,  that  those  birds  were, 
and  still  are,  usually  called  cocks,  by  sportsmen. 
These  nets  were  chiefly  used  in  the  twilight  of  the 
evening,  when  woodcocks  go  out  to  feed.  Hence 
cockshut  time,  and  cockshut  light,  were  used  to  express 
the  evening  twilight. 
Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and  himself, 

Much  about  cockshut  time,  went  thro'  the  army.  Rick.  III.  v.  3. 
Mistress,  this  is  ouly  spite; 
For  you  would  not  yesternight 

Kiss  him  in  the  cockshut  light.  B.  Lent.  Mo$q.  qfSatyn. 

Juliana  Barnes  has  been  quoted,  as  mentioning  n 
cockshut  cord,  which  means,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "  the 
twine  of  which  the  cockshut  was  made."  With  de- 
ference to  such  an  opinion,  it  meant  rather  the  cord 
by  which  the  net  was  pulled  together;  which  kind 
of  cord  was  used  also  for  other  purposes. 

Sometimes  erroneously  written  cock-shoot : 
Come,  come  away  then,  a  fine  codukoot  evening. 

Widow,  iii.  1.  O-  PL  xii.  970. 

B.  and  Fl.  in  the  Two  SobU  Kinsmen  have  «  cock- 
light." 
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Cocoloch.  Probably  the  insect  called  a  cock-roach, 
one  original  name  for  which,  kakkeriac,  is  not  very 
d  liferent. 

Than  clotch  thee, 
Poor  fly!  within  these  eaglet  claw*  of  mine, 
Or  draw  my  »word  of  fate  upon  a  peasant, 
A  besognio,  a  cocoloch,  as  thou  art.     B.  It  Ft.  Four  Plays  in  I. 

The  speech  is  intentional  jargon,  but,  one  insect 
having  been  mentioned,  another  might  naturally  be 
introduced. 

Codger.  A  familiar  expression  for  a  mean  old  person ; 
from  cadger,  a  huckster,  or  low  trafficker. 

Codpiece.  A  part  of  male  dress,  formerly  made  very 
conspicuous,  and  put  to  various  uses. 

Shark,  when  he  goes  to  any  publick  feast, 
Eats,  to  one's  thinking,  of'aU  there  the  least. 
What  saves  the  master  of  the  house  thereby  I 
When,  if  the  sen-ants  search  they  may  descry, 
In  his  wide  cod-piece,  dinner  being  done, 

Two  napkins  cram'd  up,  and  a  silver  spoon.      Her  rick,  p.  136. 

Coffee-house.  The  first  was  opened  in  London  in 
1652.  Sandys,  not  long  before,  thus  curiously  de- 
scribes them,  as  existing  m  Turkey. 

Although  they  [the  Turks]  be  destitute  of  taverns,  yet  they  have 
their  coffa-hnuies,  which  something  resemble  them.  There  they 
tit  chatting  most  of  the  day;  and  sippe  of  a  drinke  called  coffa, 
(of  she  berry  that  it  is  made  of)  in  little  China  dishes,  as  hot  as 
they  can  suffer  it:  blacke  as  soote,  and  tasting  not  much  utdike  it, 
(why  not  the  black-broth,  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  Laceda> 
monians.)  which  helpcth,  as  they  say,  digestion,  and  procureth 
alacrity.  Travel*,  p.  6<J. 

Coffin,  *.  The  raised  crust  of  a  pie,  or  any  other 
article  of  pastry.  The  word  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  originally  meant  a  basket.  In 
which  sense  it  is  used  in  Wicklifie's  version  of  the 
Testament.   See  Todd. 

Why  thou  say'st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap : 

A  custanWojfca,  a  bauble,  a  silken pye.  Tan.  Shr.  iv.  3. 

Therefore  it  you  spend 

The  red-deer  pie*  i'  your  I  to  use,  or  sell  them  forth,  Sir, 

Cast  so  that  I  may  have  their  coffins  all 

Betum'd  here,  and  pil'd  up.  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.  ii.  3. 

The  term  coffin  was  also  extended  to  those  cones 
of  paper,  which  are  twisted  up  to  hold  sugar,  spices, 
&c  which  the  French  call  cornets. 

To  Cog.  To  lie  or  cheat.  Hence  to  cog  the  dice. 
Hence, 

Cocgbbie.    Falsehood,  cheating. 

But  whom  should  the  children  of  lyes,  raggeries,  and  impos- 
tures believe,  if  they  should  not  believe  their  father,  the  grand- 
father of  lyes.  Decl.  of  Popish.  Impost.  Sign.  Y  8. 

Coign  e,  «.    A  corner  stone;  the  finish  of  a  building 
at  the  angle.    Coittg,  old  French. 
Sec  vun  vuii  coigne  o'  UV  cauitol?  yon  corner  stone? 

CW.v.4. 

Written  also  coin,  and  quoin. 
CotL,  ».   Noise,  tumult,  difficulty.   Of  very  uncertain 
derivation. 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coU 

Would  not  infect  his  reason.  Temp.  i.  2. 

You  will  not  believe  what  a  coil  I  had  t'other  day,  to  compound 
a  hostile**  between  a  kattem-peur  woman  and  him*  about  snatch- 
ing. B.  Jons.  Bart .  Fair,  i.  4. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  impediment,  obstruction : 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause.  HamL  iii.  1. 

Cointbee.    A  familiar  abbreviation  of  Coventry. 
His  tar-bmt  on  his  broad  belt  bung, 
lis*  breech  of  Ossntret  blua.  Drayt.  Eel.  iv.  p.  1403. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  that  city 
is  not  derived  from  Covent,  for  Convent,  like  Covent- 
Garden,  but  from  Cunt  or  Coven,  the  stream  on 
which  it  is  built.    So  the  same  author, 

With  Cum,  a  great  while  miss'd, 
Though  Coventry  from  thence  her  name  at  first  did  raise. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xiii.  p.  931. 

The  note  says,  "  Otherwise  Cune-tre :  that  is  the 
town  upon  Cune."  Skinner  also  says,  "  Vel  &  Coven 
fluvio,  nam  in  diplomats  prioratus  dicitur  Cuentford." 

Co tsT f. red.  An  uncommon  word,  known  only  in  the 
following  example,  where  it  seems  to  mean  coiled  up 
into  a  small  compass.  The  attempts  to  find  a  deriva- 
tion  for  it  have  not  been  very  successful. 

I  could  hare  carried  a  lady  up  and  down,  at  arm's  end,  in  a 
platter;  and  I  can  tell  you  there  were  those  at  thnt  lime,  who,  to 
try  the  strength  of  a  man's  back  and  his  arm,  would  be  coister'd. 

Malcontent,  v.  1.  O.  PI.  iv.  p.  86. 

Coistrel,  or  Coystril.  A  young  fellow.  [Kersey 
and  Bailey.]  Properly,  an  inferior  groom,  or  a  lad 
employed  by  the  esquire,  to  carry  the  knight's  arms, 
ana  other  necessaries.  Probably  from  cmtstitlier,  old 
French,  of  the  same  signification.    See  Cotgrave. 

It  is  surely  not  a  corruption  of  kestrel,  as  Mr.  Todd 
and  others  have  supposed.  Among  the  unwarlike 
attendants  on  an  army  are  enumerated, 

Women,  lackics,  and  coisterels.  Holinsh.  iii.  978. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  them,  as  "  the  bearers 
of  the  arme8  of  barons  or  knights."  i.  162. 
He's  a  coward  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece. 

Twelfth  N.  i.  3. 

You  whoreson  hragging  coystrtl!  B.Jons.  £b.  itf.  in  his  H.  iv.  1. 

Thou  art  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every  eoystrtl  that  comet 
enquiring  fur  his  lib.  Pericles,  Sh.  Suppl.  it.  189. 

Both  nee  of  whom  thou  spakest,  Bnd  all  the  ruble  of  you,  are  it 
company  of  cogging  coistrels.        Art  of  Flattery,  4to.  Sign.  E  1. 

Sir.  Malone,  on  the  passage  of  Pericles,  gives  an 
erroneous  derivation  of  the  word,  without  any  au- 
thority. 

Cokes,  t.  A  fool.  Skinner's  attempts  towards  a  deri- 
vation of  this  word  are  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
from  it  is  unquestionably  derived  to  coax,  meaning  to 
make  a  fool  of  a  person,  the  usual  object  of  coaxing. 
Mr.  Todd  reverses  the  etymology,  with  much  less 
probability,  in  my  opinion.  CoUt,  in  his  Latin  dic- 
tionary, seems  to  make  the  substantive  the  primary 
word.  He  has  "  Cokes,  ttultus,"  and  after  that,  "  To 
cokes,  adblandior."  Puttenham  spells  the  verb 
accordingly. 

Princes  may  give  a  good  poet  such  convenient  coutttenauoce 
and  also  benehte,  as  are  due  to  an  excellent  artificer,  though  they 
neither  ki»»e  nor  cokes  them.  Art  of  Poetrie,  I.  viii.  p.  15. 

Why  we  will  make  a  cokes  of  this  wise  master, 

We  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cokes : 

And  mock  to  air  nil  the  deep  diligences 

Of  such  a  solemn  and  effectual  ass.    B.  Jon.  Devil  an  Ass,  ii.  8. 
In  his  Jiarthol.  Fair,  the  character  named  Cokes 
perfectly  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gurton,  it  is  written 

coxe. 

He  showeth  himself  herein,  ye  see,  so  very  a  coxe, 

The  cat  was  not  so  madly  nlurcd  l>y  the  (oxe.         O.  PI.  ii.  78. 

The  conjecture  of  the  editor  that  it  is  put  for 
coxcomb,  is  ridiculous.  In  some  editions  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  the  same  word  is  spelt  coax. 
Co,  you're  a  brainless  roar,  a  toy,  a  fop.  Wit  at  set.  Weap.  iii.l. 

Coi.d-Habboor.  The  proper  name  of  a  place  in 
London,  frequently  corrupted  into  Coal-Hahbovr, 
which  see.    In  a  grant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is 
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called,  "  quoddam  hospicium,  sive  placeam,  vocatum 
le  Cold  herbergh."  Pennant. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  meta- 
phorical term  for  the  grave  : 
I  sweat;  1  would  I  luy  in  CM- Harbour. 

Roaring  G.  O.  P.  vi.  93. 

CoLEN,    Coi.l.F.IN,    Col.OYN,    Or    KtJI.LAIN  K.  Old 

names  for  the  city  of  Cologne.  The  three  Kings  of 
Colen  were  very  famous  personages  in  legendary 
history,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Melchior, 
Balthazar,  and  Gasper.  They  were  originally  Ara- 
bians, and  supposed  to  be  the  wise  men  who  made 
offerings  to  our  Saviour.  Their  bodies  travelled  first 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Milan,  and  lastly  to 
Cologne,  by  various  removals.  See  a  sketch  of  their 
history  in  Browne's  Vu/g.  Errors,  VII.  viii.  p.  379. 
They  are  there  called  Kings  of  Collein.  Their  legend 
was  the  subject  of  a  popular  pageant  or  dramatic 
representation,  winch  was  exhibited  on  certain  fes- 
tivals. In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, Reading,  A.  141)9,  is  this  entry : 

Payed  lor  hurMiicie  for  the  hor>ys  of  the  kinpt  of  Co/01,  on 
Maynlny,  vjil.  Cmtcs's  11.  of  Reading,  p.  214. 

The  King-game,  or  Kingham,  spoken  of  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  at  Kingston  upon  Thames, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  similar  pageant.  Lyson's 
Env.  of  L.  vol.  i. 

We  have  Colen,  used  for  Cologne,  as  lnte  as  in  1699, 
by  Tbeoph.  Dorrington,  Travels,  p.  301.  Also  by 
Dr.  Ed.  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  travels. 
See  King-oame. 

Cole-prophet,  or  Col-pkopiiet  ;  sometimes  written 
roW  prophet,  but  I  believe  corruptly.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  obscure,  but  it  seems,  from  the 
instances  produced  by  Tyrwhitt,  (  Chaucer,  iii.  p.  292.) 
that  col  in  composition  signified  false.  So  indeed 
it  seems  to  do  in  this  line : 
Cole-prophet  and  co/e-poyson,  thou  art  both. 

Heyte.  En.  89.  Cent.  vi. 

Chaucer  also  has  coll  tragetour  for  false  traitor. 
Here  also  coll  seems  singly  to  mean  deceit : 
Colt  under  canstyk  she  can  plaie  on  both  hands, 
Dissimulation  well  she  understands.      Heyw.  Prov.  Dial.  I.  x. 


Our  coleprophets  have  prophesied,  that,  "  in  exaltatione  Ltinae, 
:o  jungetur  Lfana;."  Ilarringt. 
Whereby  I  found,  I  was  the  hurtles  hare, 


— -  - ,   .     —  .  , 

Ilarringt.  Nugte.  ii.  37.  ed.  Park, 
bartles  haj 
'the  beast  colprophei  did  declare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  0*#»  Gl.  od.  1587. 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  it  is  changed  to false-prophet. 
The  following  are  examples  of  cola-prophet : 

As  hee  was  most  vainely  persuaded  hv  the  cold  prophets,  to 
whom  he  gave  no  small  credit.    Knolles,  )list.  of  Turks,  1014. 1- 

Phavonnus  saith,  that  if  these  cold-prophets,  or  oraclera,  tell 
thee  pro*peritio  and  deceive  thee,  thou  art  made  a  raiser  through 
vaiue  expectation.  Scot's  Disc,  of  Witchcr.  Sigu.  M  8. 

Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  kail,  cunning,  in  Celtic  and 
Cornish,  as  the  origin  of  our  coll,  and  he  may  possibly 
be  right. 

Coi.estaff.    A  strong  pole  on  which  men  carried  a 
burden  between  them ;  originally,  perhaps,  of  coals. 

I  heard  siucc  'twas  seen  whole  o'  th'  other  side  the  downs,  upon 
a  cole-staff,  between  two  huntsmen.  Widow's  Tears,  O.  II.  vi.  285. 

Sometimes  written  colt-sUijf. 

I  and  my  company  buvc  taken  the  constable  from  his  watch, 
and  carried  him  about  the  fields  ou  a  colt-staff. 

'  Ar den  of  Fereriham. 
The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  staff  on  which 
a  pedlar  carried  his  pack.   Some  will  have  it  to  be 
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cowl-staff,  from  a  brewer's  cowl,  in  which  the  wort 
was  carried  to  the  cooler.   See  Skinner. 
Burton  speaks  of  witches 

Hiding  in  the  ayre  upou  a  coulstaffe,  out  of  a  chimney  top. 

J  not.  of  Mel.  p.  CO. 

Coleworts.  Cabbages.  See  the  various  sorts  de- 
scribed by  Gerard  in  his  Herbal,  311 — 317.  ed. 
J  oh  mt. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  old  botanist  forms 
cauliflower  from  cole-Jlorie,  or  flattering  cole,  not  from 
the  Latin  cauiis.  He  says,  "  Cole-flore,  or  after 
some,  coliefiore."  Cole  or  cole-tcort  was  the  general 
name  for  cabbages,  till  some  improved  sorts  were 
introduced  from  the  continent. 

To  Coll,  r.  a.  To  embrace,  or  clasp  round  the  neck. 
Probably  from  collie,  Fr.  signifying  such  an  embrace. 
See  Cotgrave. 

lie  viewed  them—— tolled  with  stmighter  bands  than  reason  or 
bonesty  did  permit.  Pal.  of  Pleas,  ii.  S  s.  8. 

Kissing  and  colling  are  often  spoken  of  together, 
as  might  be  expected. 

Found  her  among  a  crew  of  satyrs  wild, 
Kissing  aud  colling  all  the  live-long  night. 

Grim  the  Collier,  O.  PI.  xi.  191. 
For  els,  what  is  it  in  young  babes,  thai  we  do  kvsse  to,  do  colic 
to.  Eras*.  Pr.  of  FoL  i.549.  Sign,  fi  2 . 

See  Colli  no  ly. 
Sometimes  written  atll. 

She  smil'd,  he  kist,  and  kissing  cull'd  her  too.    Herrick,  p.  37 1. 

The  flower  sweet-william  was  called,  among  other  names,  col- 
me-near,  j.  e.  hug  me  dose :  from  the  flowers  being  formed  in  so 
Compact  a  cluster.  Lyte's  Dodoens,  p.  175. 

Collection.   A  conclusion,  or  consequence. 

When  I  wak't,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom,  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 

Make  no  collection  of  it.  Cymb.  v.  5. 

That  is,  draw  no  conclusion  from  it. 

What  light  collections  has  vour  searching  eye 

Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour ?       B.  It  Ft.  Faithf.  Fr.  ii.  2.  . 

This  sense  has  been  noticed  by  Johnson.    But  it 
is  surely  now  obsolete. 

Collet.   The  setting  which  surrounds  the  stone  of  a 
ring. 

Thou  hadst  been  next,  set  in  the  dukedom's  ring, 
When  his  worn  self,  like  age's  easy  slave, 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  th'  grave. 

Revenger's  Tree.  O.  PI.  iv.  3  J8. 
How  fuH  the  collet  with  his  jewel  is. 

Cowley,  Tr.  of  rerset  on  the  V. 
Collet  is  properly  read  for  coller,  in  B .  and  Fl.  Wit 
at  sev.  Weapons,  iv.  p.  302. 

Collet  meant  also  a  small  collar  or  band,  worn  as 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish 
church,  whence  they  are  still  called  in  French  pet  its- 
collets.  Fox  makes  it  part  of  the  ceremony  of  de- 
grading bishops,  to  take  from  them  "  the  lowest 
vesture  which  they  had,  in  taking  bennet  and  collet." 
Martyrdom  of  Hooper,  Fox's  Eccl.  Hist,  vol,  iii. 
p.  152.  Ann.  1555. 

Bennet  1  do  not  find  in  French  nor  elsewhere 
explained,  except  that  Fox  also  says,  they  were 
the  lowest  offices  in  the  church.  Wordsw.  Eccl. 
Biog.  ii.  464. 

Collier.  A  seller  of  coals,  or  charcoal.  Persons  of 
this  profession  were  formerly  in  bad  repute,  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  and  on  that  account 
often  compared  to  or  assorted  with  the  devil. 
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What  man !  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  J 
Hang  him,  foul  cottier.  Twtlf.  N.  iii.  4. 

Hence  the  proverb,  "  Like  will  to  like,  as  the 
devil  with  the  cottier Ray's  Prov.  p.  130. 
W  hear  in  this  case,  no  conscience-cases  holier, 
But  like  will  to  like,  tht  divell  mith  the  collier. 

Sylv.  Tobacco  batt.  p.  88. 

Colli-molly.    A  jocular   corruption  of  the  word 
melancholy. 
The  devil  was  a  little  colti-mollic  an<l  would  not  come  off. 

Did.  of  Pop.  Imp.  Sign.  Q  S. 

Collingly.    Closely ;  embracing  at  the  same  time. 
And  hung  about  lii»  neck, 

And  collinglie  him  kist.      Gbscoigne,  Works,  A  2. 
To  Collogue.   To  talk  closely  together,  as  if  plotting 
something.    From  co/foquor,  Lat.    The  word  is  still 
retained  by  the  lower  classes. 
Pray  go  in  ;  and  sitter,  salve  the  matter, 
Collogue  with  her  again,  and  all  shull  be  well. 

Green's  Tu  Quoq.  O.  PI.  vii.  86. 
Why,  look  ye,  we  must  collogue  sometime*,  forswear  sometime*. 

Malcont.  O.  PI.  iv.  W. 

Collogued  has  been  proposed  for  colleagued  in 
Haml.  i.  2.  "  Colleagued  with  this  dream,"  8tc.  but 
unsuccessfully;  colleagued  is  preferable  on  several 
accounts. 

Collop.  A  sbce  or  small  portion  of  meat;  and  still 
used  in  that  sense.  But  the  metaphorical  use  of  it 
by  a  father  to  his  child,  as  being  part  of  his  flesh, 
setms  at  present  rather  harsh  and  coarse. 

Sweet  villain! 

Most  dear'st,— my  collop,  Uc.  Win!.  Tale,  i.  2. 

God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh.         1  Hen.  VI.  v.  5. 
Yet  it  is  used  also  by  Lyly,  when  he  certainly 
intended  to  be  pathetic. 

And  then  fiod  them  curse  thee  with  their  hearts,  when  they 
>buu]d  ask  blessing  on  their  knees;  and  the  colL>pt  of  thine  own 
bowels  to  be  the  torture  of  thino  own  soul.       Moth.  Bombie,  i.  3. 

To  Collowe.  Corruptly  used  for  to  colly  or  blacken, 
q.v. 

Fv,  fy,  Club,  goc  a  t'other  side  the  way,  thou  eollmcit  me  and 
my  rune;  th»u  wilt  make  me  an  unclean  member  i'  the  congregn- 
^an-  Family  of  Lov.  160  ».  D  4. 

Colly,  s.  The  black  or  smut  from  coal :  called  in  the 
northern  counties  collow  or  fallow.  fVallis's  Hist,  of 
borth.  p.  46.  Dr.  Johnson  exemplifies  it  from 
Burton,  "  Besmeared  with  colly"  &c. 

To  Colly.  To  blacken,  or  make  dark ;  from  the  sub- 
stantive. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  colly' d  night, 
That  in  a  spleeu  unfolds  the  heav'ii  and  earth. 

Mult.  N.  Dr.  i.  1. 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collitd, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Nor  bast  thou  col  Led  thy  face  enough,  stinkard  ! 

B.  Jon*.  Poettut.  iv.  5. 
To  see  ber  streaking  with  her  ivory  hand  his  [Vulcan's]  collied 
cheekes,  and  with  her  snowy  fingers  combing  his  sooty  beard. 

Cerium  Brit  an.  B4.  16S4. 

Colmes-kill,  for  IcolmkiU,  a  small  island  at  the 
south-western  point  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides;  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  metropolitan  seat  of  a 
bishop  at  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity.  See 
Johnson' t  Tour. 

Where  is  Duncan's  body? 
Jlf.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill: 
I  be  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.  Macb.  ii.  4.  sub  fin. 

Shakespeare  had  this  from  Holinshed. 
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Colours;  to  fear  no  colours,  Probably  at  first  a 
military  expression,  to  fear  no  enemy.  So  Shake- 
speare derives  it,  and  though  the  passage  is  comic, 
it  is  likely  to  be  right. 

CI.  He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world,  needs  fear  no  colours. 
M.  Make  that  good.  CI.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear.  M.  I  can 
tell  thee  «hrre  that  sayiug  was  bom  of,  I  fear  no  colours.  CI. 
\*here,  good  mistress  IWnry  ?  .If.  In  the  wars  ;  and  (hat  you  may 
be  bold  to  say  in  your  foolery.  Twelfth  N.  L  5. 

Accordingly  it  is  said  of  a  horse  which  is  to  be 
taken  to  the  wars : 
Go  saddle  my  fore-horse,  put  on  his  feathers  too. 
Hell  prance  it  bravely,  Inend,  he  fears  no  colours. 

,         .     n  B.  4-  ¥1.  Worn,  pleased,  iv.  1 . 

1  he  phrase  is  often  applied  in  different  senses.  As 
of  fair  ladies,  whose  colour  is  natural : 
For  those  that  are,  [lair]  their  beauties  fear  no  colours. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  Act  i. 

We  find  the  expression  as  late  as  in  Swift : 
He  was  a  person  that  feared  no  colours,  but  mortally  hated  all. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  $1J. 

To  Colpheo.    A  corrupt  form  of  to  colaphize,  or  box. 

Away,  jackanapes,  els  I  wyll  colpheg  you  by  and  bv 

Damon  if  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  209. 

To  Colt.    Perhaps  from  the  wild  tricks  of  a  colt,  to 
trick,  befool,  or  deceive. 
What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thus  ?        1  Urn.  IV.  ii.  2. 
Ill  meet  you  and  bring  clothes,  and  clean  shirts  after, 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. 

(Then  aside)  I'll  colt  you  once  more. 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper.  B.  $  Ft.  Rule  a  II'.  iv.  1. 

Also  in  common  language  : 

Whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserved,  and  they  colled,  like 
knaves,  very  prettily.  Diu-.  of  Span.  Inquis. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  in  a  coarser  sense, 
Vymb.  ii.  4. 

Columbine.  A  common  flower.  Aquilegia  vulgaris, 
Linn.  Anciently  termed  by  some,  "  a  thankless 
flower."  Why  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  not  so  destitute 
of  attributed  virtues,  among  the  old  botanists,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  chose  to  assert. 

What's  that?    A  columbine? 
No;  that  thankless fiomer  grows  not  iu  my  gulden. 

Chupm.  All  Fools. 

Ophelia  seems  to  have  the  same  allusion,  when 
she  joins  it  with  fennel,  in  her  emblematical  gifts : 
There's  fennel  for  you ;  and  columbine.  Haml.  iv.  5. 

Com  art.  A  word  hitherto  found  only  in  the  old  4to.  ed. 
of  Hamlet,  but  restored  by  Warburton,  as  better  suiting 
the  sense  than  covenant,  which  had  been  substituted. 
It  may,  very  analogically,  mean  bargain  or  covenant 
between  two.  Shakespeare  also  uses  to  mart,  for 
to  traffic 

As  by  the  same  comarl, 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Haml.  i.  1. 

It  might  even  mean  single  combat,  for  mart  is  also 
war,  or  battle.   See  Mast. 

To  Come  aloft.   To  vault,  or  play  the  tricks  of  a 
tumbler :  which  apes  also  were  taught  to  do. 
But  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  come  aloft,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape.     Mats.  Bondm.  iii.  3. 
Which  he  could  do  with  as  much  case  as  an  ape-carrier  with 
his  eye  makes  the  vaulting  creature  come  aloft. 

Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  113. 
To  come  from  Tripoli  was  another  phrase  for  the 
same  thing ;  probably  because  apes  often  came  from 
those  parts. 
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To  Come  off.   To  come  down,  as  we  now  say,  with  a 
sum  of  money ;  to  produce  it  as  a  gift  or  payment. 

I  luive  turned  away  my  other  guests;  they  must  come  off;  Vil 
sauce  them.  Merry  W.  H .  it.  5. 

Wherfuro  yf  ye  he  wyllynge  to  bye, 

Lay  down  money,  twite  off  quyckely.        Four  Pt,  O.  Pi.  i.  65. 

Do  not  your  gallants  come  off  roundly  then  ?  Decker. 
To  come  of  was  used  also  as  a  term  in  painting;  to 
describe  figures  that  came  out,  or  apparently  projected 
from  the  canvass : 

P.  "Tis  a  goorl  niece. 

Poet.  So  'lis :  this  comet  off  well,  and  excellent. 

Timon  o/Ath.  i.  1. 

Or  perhaps  more  as  a  general  term  of  applause, 

being  well  executed,  or  performed.    So  we  find  it 

applied  to  a  tale : 
Put  a  good  tale  in  hi»  ear ;  ao  it  comet  off  cleanly. 

Trick  to  catch  the  O.  One. 

So  we  say  that  a  thing  well  done  goes  o/T  well. 

Comkdy,  for  play  in  general;  as  comedie,  Fr. 
For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not  pcrdy.  Haml.  ill.  «. 

Comic,  s.    A  comedian,  or  actor. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was  to  speak  to  my  friends 
in  behalf  of  honest  Cave  Underbill,  who  h;is  twn  a  comic  for 
three  generations.  Steele,  Tatter,  No.  21. 

Commandement,  in  four  syllables.    I  think  I  have 
heard  it  so  spoken  by  old  persons. 
The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  houre 
Hath  now  made  thrali  to  your  commandement. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  23. 

From  ber  fayne  eyes  he  took  commandement.  Ib.  iii.  9. 

Commends.    Commendations,  regards,  compbments. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commeudt.         Rick.  I  J.  iii.  3. 

Mr.  Todd  exemplifies  it  also  from  Howell.    It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  Shakespeare  often  uses  it. 

7b  Commit,  v.  n.    To  be  guilty  of  incontinence. 

Commie  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

She  committ  with  her  ears,  for  o-rtaiii  ;  after  that  she  may  go 
for  a  maid,  but  she  has  been  loin  with  in  her  understanding. 

Ovcrb.  Char,  a  very  Worn. 
Though  she  nccus'd 
Me  even  in  dream,  where  thoughts  commit  bv  chance. 

Wilt.  ().  PL  viii.  4*5. 
Massinger  uses  it ;  but  in  a  passage  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  quote. 

Committer.    A  person  guilty  of  incontinence. 

—  I  f  all  committr.rt  mood  in  a  rank, 
They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  your  shame  might  dwell. 

Deck.  Hon.  Wk. 

Commodity.  Interest,  advantage.  This  sense  of  the 
word  is  clearly  obsolete,  though  not  marked  as  such 
by  Johtuon  or  Todd,  who  quote  the  beginning  of  the 
speech  of  Falconbridge,  in  which  it  occurs  five  times 
in  the  same  sense,  concluding  thus : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

(Jain,  be  my  lord ;  tor  I  will  worship  thee.  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

Whereof  if  men  were  curel'iill,  (or  venue's  sake  only 
They  would  honour  friendship,  and  not  for  commodity. 

Dam.fr  Pi/A.O.Pl.  i.  184. 

And  often  in  the  same  play. 

In  the  phrase  Commodity  of  brown  paper,  &c.  often 
occurring  in  the  old  dramas,  it  means  merchandise 
or  article  of  traffic,  as  it  still  does,  but  with  a  peculiar 
reference  to  the  practice  of  young  prodigals  in  that 
age,  who  nominally  bought  brown  paper,  or  any 
trumpery,  which,  with  a  certain  loss,  they  could  turn 
into  ready  money. 
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First  here's  young  muter  Rash ;  he's  in  for  «  commodity  of 
brovn  paper  and  old  ginger;  nine  score  and  seventeen  pounds. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  S. 

That  is,  he  stood  charged  with  a  debt  of  £  197.  for 
that  which  produced  him  perhaps  not  half  the  sum. 
The  advantage  is  exactly  stated  by  Greene : 

So  that  if  lie  bonow  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  have  forty  in 
silver,  and  three  score  in  wares,  as  lutestrings,  hobby  bor>es  or 
broxn  paper,  kc.  Quipfor  an  Vptt.  C^urt. 

A  pretty  list  is  given  by  Diego,  in  his  mock  testa- 
ment : 

I  do  bequeath  you 
Con  militia  of  pins,  brown  papert,  packthreads, 
Roast  pork  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and  Jews-trumps, 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper.  Span.  Cur.  iv.  5. 

The  passages  alluding  to  this  custom  are  numerous 
beyond  imagination,  which  plainly  shows  how  com- 
mon it  was.    Hence  Gascoigne  calls  the  encouraging 
of  such  extravagance, 
To  teach  young  men  tlie  trade  to  sell  brovn  paper, 
Yea  morrico  bells,  and  Lyllets  too  sometimes, 
To  make  their  covne  a  net  to  catch  young  fryc. 

Steele,  Claut,  795. 

One  editor  of  B.  and  Fl.,  with  much  simplicity, 
wonders  for  what  precise  use  the  brown  paper  was 
intended.  The  above  passage  might  have  told  him. 
Like  the  pedlar's  edgeless  razors,  in  the  tale — to  sell. 
The  manner  of  conducting  these  dishonest  practice* 
forms  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  Decker's  English 
Villaniet.  See  it  also  well  explained  in  D1  Israel?* 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.  Such  schemes 
have  been  heard  of  in  later  times. 
Commorse.    Compassion,  pity.    Commorsus,  Lat. 

And  this  is  sure,  though  his  offeuse  be  such, 
Yet  dotb  calamttie  attract  commortt.    Daniel,  Civ.  Wart,  I.  46. 
Yet  must  we  thinke  that  gome  which  saw  the  course, 
(The  better  few,  whom  passion  made  not  blinde) 
Stood  careful  lookers-on,  with  sad  commorte.       Id.  ib.  II.  103. 
Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  dictionaries  acknow- 
ledge the  word,  which  I  presume  is  peculiar  to  this 
author. 

Companion,  said  in  contempt.  A  fellow,  generally 
implying  a  scurvy  fellow.  This  usage  hardly  subsists 
at  present. 

Has  the  porter  no  eyes  in  hi*  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to 
such  companion*.  Cental.  i».  5. 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools? 
Companion,  hence  !  M-  Cm*.  t».  3. 

A  ud  better  'tis  that  base  compauiont  die, 

Than  bv  their  life  to  hnzard  our  good  haps.         Spanitk  Trag. 

It  is  exemplified  by  Johnson,  but  not  noticed  as 

disused. 

Comparative,  -«.   Rival;  one  who  compares  himself 
with  another. 
Ami  gave  bis  countenance  against  his  name, 
To  Inugh  ut  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  ev'ry  beadles*,  vain  comparative.  1  Hen.  D  .  w.  8. 

Gerrard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative.  B.  If  Ft.  Four  PI.  in  One. 

Comparative.  The  double  comparative,  made  both 
by  the  form  of  the  adjective  ana  the  adjunct  more, 
was  formerly  used  by  the  best  authors. 

Nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father.  Temp.  i.  9. 

If  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
cruelUr  than  1  to  vou. 

B.  $  Ft.  Lam  of  Candy,  iv.  1. 
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Contain  yoor  spirit  in  more  ttricttr  bounds. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Ev.  M.  out  of  H. 
There  is  nothing  more  tsvifler  than  time,  nothing  mart  sweeter. 

Eupkues,  R  4. 

In  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II.  we  have  "  less  happier," 
a  very  incongruous  phrase,  but  certainly  originating 
in  the  practice  of  Raying  more  happier,  Act  ii.  1 . 

Shakespeare,  therefore,  who  often  uses  this  form, 
i*  fully  justified  by  the  best  authorities  of  his  time. 

Compassed.  Drawn  with  a  compass,  as  being  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  Thus  a  compassed  window  is  what 
we  now  call  a  bow-window.  A  bay-window  had  rect- 
angular corners. 

Nay  I  tun  sure  she  does.    She  cane  to  him  the  other  daj  in 
the  computed  nindote.  Tro.  if  Crest, i.  9. 

Compassionate,  in  the  sense  of  complaining.  Ex- 
citing compassion. 

It  hoots  not  thee  to  be  companionate. 

After  our  sentence,  'plaining  comes  too  late.        liich.  II.  i.  3. 

I  know  no  other  instance. 

Competitor.  One  who  seeks  the  same  object.  Com- 
monly used  for  a  rival,  but  by  Shakespeare  for  one 
who  unites  in  the  same  design,  an  associate. 
It  is  not  Cesar's  natural  vice,  tohate 

One  great  {ompt(itor.  Ant.  if  Cleop.  i.  4. 

Alluding  to  Lepidus,  his  associate  in  the  triumvirate. 
So  also  he  uses  it  in  Two  Gent.  Veron.  and  in 
Rich.  III.  The  following  passage  is  more  remark- 
able, as  being  joined  with  other  words,  which  fully 
explain  the  author's  meaning : 

That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war,  tec. 

Ant.  if  Cleop.  v.  1. 

Complement.   That  which  renders  any  thing  com- 
plete.   Hence  used  for  ornament  or  accomplishment. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Garnished  mid  decked  in  modest  complement.       Hen.  V.  ii.  2. 
Expressing  what  habiliments  doe  best  attire  her;  what  orna- 
ments doe  best  adome  her ;  what  complements  doe  best  accom- 
plish her.  Braitkw.  Engl.  Gent  Lew.  title  p. 
See  more  instances  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Complexion;  singularly  used  in  As  you  like  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Rosalind  means  to  swear  by  her 
completion,  by  an  exclamation  similar  to  "  Good 
heavens ! "  but  I  would  not  be  too  positive  of  it. 

Good,  my  complexion !  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  am  capari- 
ton'd  like  a  roan,  I  have  a  doublet  and  huse  in  my  disposition  ? 

Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Comrogue.  A  jocular  perversion  of  the  word  com- 
rade, by  way  of  calling  a  man  rogue. 

When  you  and  the  rest  of  your  eomrogucs  shall  sit  disguised  in 
the  stocks.  B.  Jons.  Matq.  of  Augurs 

Here  are  none  of  your  comrogues.  Mast.  City  M.  iv.  1. 

Comrague  occurs  in  Webster's  Appius  and  Virginia, 
(Anc.  Dr.  v.  428.)  but  clearly  not  with  the  same 
intention.    Probably  a  misprint. 

To  Con  thanks.   To  study  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Yet  tkonkt  1  must  you  con, 
That  you  are  thieves  profest;  that  vou  work  not 
Jn  holier  shapes.  Tsmon  of  Ath.  ir.  3. 

But  many  other  roo,  when  tbey  shall  knowe  of  it  for  your 

kindnesse  will  ton  yoo  very  much  thancke.     Atck.  Toxoph.  p.  11. 
I  con  thee  thanke  to  whom  thy  dogges  be  deare. 

Pemb.  Arc.  p.  584. 

Conceited.    Inclined  to  jest,  or  be  playful. 

Yoor  lordship  is  conceited.  B.  Jon.  Sej.  Art  i. 

Black  snout's  conceited  too.  B.  if  Ft.  Faithful  Fr.  ii.  3. 
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Conclusion.  An  experiment ;  something  from  which 
a  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  Noticed  by  Johnson, 
(4)  but  not  as  disused,  which  it  certainly  is. 


Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  you  think  me  devilish)  is't  not  m« 


Cyntb.  i.  6. 


Ilaml.  iii.  4. 


is  VOU 

That  I  rhdyunplifv  my  judgment  i 

And,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  neck  down. 

This  'tis,  for  a  puisne 
In  policy's  Protean  school,  to  try  conclusions 
With  one  that  hath  commenced,  and  gone  out  doctor. 

Mast.  D.  of  Milan,  iv.  1. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suspect  Lancelot  Gobbo 
of  incorrect  language  when  he  proposes  to  try  con- 
clusions upon  his  old  purblind  father.  Mer.  Fen.  ii.  2. 

Conclusion  is  once  used  by  Shakespeare  rather 
obscurely.  From  the  character  and  state  of  mind  of 
the  speaker,  Cleopatra,  I  should  think  she  meant 
"  deep  but  secret  censure,  looking  demure  all  the 
while." 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eves, 

Ami  still  condition,  stuill  acquire  no  lionnur 

Demuring  upon  me.  Ant.  if  Cleop.  iv  13. 

Johnson's  note  on  the  passage  is,  "  Sedate  deter- 
mination; silent  coolness  of  resolution;"  but  these 
would  not  be  called  for  by  the  occasion,  nor  would 
they  be  particularly  galling  to  Cleopatra. 

To  Concrew.   To  grow  together ;  concresco. 

And  his  fairc  loekes,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 

To  he  embnuhn'il,  and  »>weat  out  dainty  ilrw, 

He  let  to  grow,  and  grivsly  to  roitrrw.'  Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vii.40. 

Concupy.  An  abbreviation  or  corruption  of  the  word 
concupiscence,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  railer 
Thersites  : 

He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.  Tro.  if  Creu.  v.  2. 

To  Concuh.   To  run  together.    In  the  sense  of  the 
etymology,  con-curro. 
Anone  they  fierce  eucountring  both  concur' d 
With  gricsly  looks,  and  faces  like  their  fates. 

Hughes't  Arthur,  £  3.  b. 

Concussion.  In  the  Latin  sense,  extortion;  getting 
money  by  means  of  terror. 

And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries, 

Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill.        Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iv.  75. 

Con  del,  Henry.  A  player  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hemming,  the 
editor  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays.  He  is 
introduced  with  Burbage  and  Lowiu  in  the  induction 
to  Mareton's  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  11.  He  was 
chiefly  celebrated  as  a  comic  actor. 

Condescent,  subs,  for  condescension.  Exemplified 
by  Todd.    Used  also  by  Cudworth. 

Con  doc.  A  whimsical  corruption  of  the  word  concur, 
substituting  dog  for  cur,  as  equivalent.  A  storv  is 
told  of  its  arising  from  a  mistake  between  Dr.  Little- 
ton and  his  amanuensis.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  appears,  prior  to  Littleton,  in  all  the  early  editions 
of  Lockeram's  small  dictionary,  as  a  synonyme  for 
the  word  agree.  Thus,  "  Agree ;  concurre,  cohere, 
condog,  condescend."  How  it  originated  therefore 
does  not  appear.  We  find  it  in  Ly/y's  Galathea,  as 
if  it  was  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  right  word  : 

So  is  it,  and  often  doth  it  happen,  that  the  just  proportion  of 
the  fire  and  all  things  concurre.  H.  Concurre,  condogge.  I  will 
away.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
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Conduct.  Conductor. 

And  there  i*  in  thi»  business  mure  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of. 


Temp.  v.  1. 


Conic,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  vour  conduct. 

Be*Jons.Ev.M.outofH. 

To  Conky-catch.  See  Cony-catch. 
Confect.  A  sweet-meat.  The  word  \n  now  corrupted 
into  comjit,  by  which  the  trace  of  the  etymology 
(confecttu,  Lat.)  is  lost.  Confectioner  still  retains  its 
original  form.  Comfit  was,  however,  already  written 
in  Shakespeare's  time.    See  the  folio  of  1623. 

CouHt-confecl,  in  Much  Ado  ah.  N.  iv.  1.  is  well 
illustrated  by 

A  Hording  me  no  better  word, 

Than  of  a  carpet,  civet,  comjit-lord.  Eon.  Ch.  181. 

To  Confect.  To  prepare  as  sweetmeats.  In  this, 
and  many  other  cases,  I  think  it  mure  probable  that 
the  verb  was  formed  from  the  substantive  than  the 
contrary.  In  this  I  differ  from  Mr.  Todd,  but  the 
point  is  hardly  worth  disputing. 
Not  roses'-oile  from  Naples,  Capua, 

Saffron  confected  in  CUicia.  Browne,  Br.  Past.  T.  ii. 

Confection.  A  sweet-meat.  This  was  probably  the 
original  word,  then  shortened  into  confect,  and  lastly 
changed  to  comfit.  Confect  ion  is  French  of  the  same 
date;  and  confectio  meant  the  same  in  low  Latin. 
But  it  was  extended  to  various  compounds,  so  that 
confect ionariut  meant  an  apothecary,  or  compounder 
of  drugs.    See  Du  Cange. 

Hast  thou  not  Icarn'd  me  to  preserve  1  Yea,  so 

That  our  grout  kmc  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 

For  my  confection*.  Cymb.  i.  6. 

In  the  sense  of  a  drug : 

If  Pisanio 

Hare,  said  she,  tpven  his  mistress  the  confection 

Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordml,  she  is  serv'd 

As  I  would  serve  a  rat.  Cymb.  v.  5. 

To  Conff.deh.  To  confederate;  the  same  word  ab- 
breviated. 

The  king,  espying  me  apart  from  those 
With  whom  1  confedered  in  band  before. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  286. 
The  souldiers,  having  confedered  together,  dvd  flocke  shout 
Gulba.  North's  Pint.  laves,  230  D. 

Confinf.r.  A  borderer;  one  who  lives  on  the  con- 
fines of  another  country.  Not  now  in  use.  To 
confine,  in  this  sense,  is  also  nearly  distised ;  the 
substantive  is  used,  but  with  its  accent  changed, 
being  now  on  the  first  syllable,  confine.  See  Todd. 
Confiner  was  generally  accented  on  the  second 
syllable,  but  not  always. 
The  senate  hath  slirr'd  up'tlie  eonj'tnert 

And  g.  utlcineii  of  Italy.  Cymb.  ir.  2 

Hnppii-  eonftners  yon  of  other  lands, 

That  *hifl  vour  sovle,  and  oti  'scape  tyrants'  hands. 

Dun  Civ.  W.  i  69 

Shakespeare  has  confineless.,  for  boundless.  Much 
iv.  3. 

To  Confound.  Applied  by  Shakespeare  to  the  spend- 
ing  of  time. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardimeut  with  great  Glendowcr.    1  lien.  IV.  i.  3. 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hoar  ?       Cvriol.  i.  6. 
So  also  ra  two  other  instances,  Jul.  des.  i.  1.  and 
Ant.  6c  Cieop.  i.  4. 

7'oCongree.   To  agree  together. 


Congreeing 


Doth  keep  in  one 
in  a  lull  and  natural 


Hen.  V.  i.  2. 


Modern  editors  have  arbitrarily  changed  the  word 
to  congru'uig. 

To  Conjrct.    To  conjecture.    The  old  quarto  of 
Othello  reads  thus : 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects.  Othell.  iii.  3. 

In  the  first  folio  it  is  changed  to  conceits ;  so  that 
conject  was  probably  beginning  to  be  disused.    It  is 
found  in  other  authors. 
Now  reason  I  or  eonjeet  with  myself.  Aeolattus,  1540. 

Cited  by  Steevens. 

Mndum,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  tearmcs, 
Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  conjict. 

Wan  of  Cyrus,  4to.  E  1-  b.  1494. 

To  Conjure.    To  agree.    Accented  on  the  first. 

Thou  iiiaist  not  coldly  set 
Our  soveraigno  process,  which  imports  at  full, 
By  litters  conjuring  to  (hfit  effect, 

The  present  death  of  llumlct.  Haml.  iv.  3. 

To  conjure,  obtestor,  or  to  bind  by  asseveration, 
and  to  conjure,  to  use  magical  arte,  were  not  then 
always  distinguished  from  each  other,  or  from  this  ; 
all  were  accented  cbnjure.  Instances  are  found  in 
Shakespeare  both  ways:  and  Hall  has  conjured,  for 
raised  by  conjuration : 
But  who  eonjir'd  this  bawdie  Pole's  ijliost?     Sat.  B. «.  S.  I . 

So  fluctuating  was  accent  as  yet. 

Consent,  for  Concent.    Musical  accord. 
For  government,  thonsh  his»li,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Pat  into  parts,  doth  keeu  in  one  content, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 

Like  tnusick.  Hen.  F.  i.  2. 

Why  the  modern  editors,  who  changed  the  spelling 
of  Shakespeare,  to  suit  modem  readers,  did  not 
change  this  to  concent,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

To  Conskitk,  or  Conskitt.    Mcrdis  aspcrgere. 

By  the  mean*  of  which,  they  gripe  all,  devour  all,  contkite  all, 
bum  nil,  &c.  llabetait,  Oz.  U.  5.  ch.  1 1. 

The  company  rtcgHii  to  slop  their  nose;  for  he  had  contkitted 
himself  with  nicer  unguislt  and  perplexity.  Id.  B.  2.  ch.  19. 

Consummate,  verbal  adjective,  for  the  participle  con- 
summated, or  being  consummated. 
Do  you  the  office.  Friar,  which  eontunmate, 
Return  him  heic  njjnin.  Mens,  for  Mem.  v.  last  sc. 

The  accent  here  is  doubtful ;  but  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries  generally  accent  the  first  syllable. 

The  fulnc»  of  his  fortunes  winged  them 

To  consummate  this  match.  Lady  Alimony,  D  4. 

Conteck,  for  Contest;  in  Chaucer  conteke.  Retained 
by  Spenser.  See  Todd.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  marks  it  as 
Saxon,  but  no  such  word  is  found  in  that  language. 
Skinner  supposed  it  only  a  corruption  of  contest. 
Gascoigne  also  has  it: 
But,  for  I  fouml  some  contecke  and  debate, 
In  regiment  where  I  was  wuont  to  rule. 

Works,  4to.  1587.  Sign,  h  *. 

Contestation.  Very  commonly  used  for  content- 
ment, or  satisfaction,  and  even  so  late  as  by  Arbuth- 
not.  See  Todd.  I  suspect  it  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  contention  in  the  following  passage,  unless  the 
speaker  be  intended  to  express  himself  incorrectly, 
which  does  not  seem  probable. 
Content?  I  wa*  never  in  better  content  at  ion  in  my  life. 

B.tf  Ft.  Wit  atsev.  Wenp.  v.  1. 
The  first  folio,  however,  as  well  as  the  modern 
editions,  gives  contention. 

Continent.   That  in  which  anything  is  contained. 
The  original  sense  of  the  word,  by  its  etymology. 
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It  is  frequently  bo  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  the 
usage  was  long  thought  peculiar  to  him,  but  Mr.  Todd 
has  shown  other  authorities  for  it.    More  might 
easily  be  adduced. 
Great  vessels  into  lease  nre  emptied  never. 
There's  ■  redoundaace  put  their  continent  ever. 

Butty  d'Ambou,  4to.  Sign.  D  S.  b. 

To  Contrary.   To  oppose,  or  counteract.  Accented 
on  the  second. 

You  must  contrary  me  I    Marry,  'tis  time  !      Rom.  if  Jul.  i.  5 

I  will  not  contrary  your  majesty ;  for  lime  must  wear  out  that 
love  hath  wrought.  LVIV,  Alex.  If  Comp.  iii.  4. 

Exemplified  by  Todd,  but  not  noticed  as  obsolete. 
To  CoNTitivE.    To  wear  out,  to  pass  away.  From 
contrivi,  the  pnrt.  of  contero.    One  of  the  disused 
Latinisms.    See  Continent,  and  Con  finer. 

Please  you  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 

And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  2. 

In  travelling  countryes,  wc  three  have  contrived 

Foil  many  a  yeare.  Dam.  e}  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  181. 

After  match  counsayle, and  great  tvme  contrived  in  their  sevrml 
examinations.  pai  (ffleat.  Dd  2. 

See  also  Todd's  Jolmson. 

Cowvertite.  A  convert;  one  who  has  changed  his 
notions. 

Out  of  these  convertitet  there  is  much  matter  to  he  heard  ami 

l«m'd-  .  At  you  I.  U,y.  4. 

\  on  must  now  prepare, 
In  nil  your  grare's  pomp,  to  entertain 
Your  cousin  who  it  now  a  convertite. 

B.  If  Ft.  Noble  Gent.  iii.  sub  fin. 
To  Convey.    A  more  decent  term  for  to  steal;  as 
Ancient  Pistol  learnedly  distinguishes. 
Ctmvey,  the  wise  it  call.    Meal  I— l„h,  a  fico  for  the  phrase  I 

Merry  W.  W.  i.  3. 

But,  as  I  am  Crack,  I  will  convey,  crossbito,  and  cheat  upon 
Sirapliciu*.  Marstvn't  W  hat  you  will,  Anc.  Dr.  ii.  -iUO. 

Hence  also  conveyance  is  used  for  dishonesty,  and 
a  conveyer  for  a  robber. 

Since  ilenrv's  d«aih,  I  tear  there  is  conveyance.  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Oh  good,  convey!  Conveyer  %  are  v»u  all, 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  l.y'a  true  km:;'*  fall.    Kick.  II.  iv.  sub  fin. 
A  conveyancer  is  different.    See  Todd. 
To  Convince.    To  overcome.    A  Latinism. 

His  two  chnmbcrlains 
I  will,  witli  wine  and  wassell  st>  convince, 
Tint  inctnoTT,  the  wnrtlcr  ot  the  Urnin, 

Shall  be  a  fume.  M*tb.  ;.  7. 

Now  you  look  finely  indeed,  Win!  this  cap  d«es  convince. 

R.Jon.  Bart.  F.  i.  1. 

Also  for  to  convict.    See  Todd. 
To  Convive.   To  feast  together,  to  be  convivial. 

Co  to  my  teiit, 

There  in  the  full  convive  »c.  2'ro.  If  Cren.  iv.  5. 

To  Cony-catch.  To  deceive  a  simple  person;  to 
cheat,  or  impose ;  a  cony,  or  rabbit,  being:  considered 
as  a  very  simple  animal.  It  has  been  shown,  from 
Decker's  English  ViUames,  that  the  system  of 
cheating,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  swindling,  was  car- 
ried to  a  great  length  early  in  the  17th  century:  that 
a  collective  society  of  sharpers  was  colled  a  tcarrat, 
and  their  dupes  rabbit-suckers,  (that  is,  young  rabbits) 
or  conies.  One  of  their  chief  decoys  was  the  selling 
goods  or  trash,  to  be  resold  at  a  loss,  as  explained 
under  Commodity.  They  had  several  other  terms 
of  their  art,  all  derived  from  the  warren.  See  this 
weU  stated  in  Mr.  D' Israeli's  Curios,  of  Lit.  vol.  iii. 
p.  78.  et  sea.  At  other  tiroes  the  gang  were  bird- 
cute  Am,  and  their  prey  a  gull,  &c.  ibid. 
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Take  heed,  Signor  Baptism,  lest  you  be  eony-catched  in  this 
business.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  1. 

Whoreson  coney  catching  rascal !  I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for 
■nger.  «.  J0nt.  F.v.  M.  in  U.  iii.  I . 


Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  to  express  harmless 
roguery,  playing  jocuhr  tricks,  and  no  more.  When 
Grumio  will  not  answer  his  fellow-servants,  except  in 
a  jesting  way,  Curtis  says  to  him, 
Come,  you  are  so  full  of  eonycatching.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  I. 

CoNY-CATc  iir.it.    A  sharper,  or  cheat.    Mitishew  has 
well  expressed  the  origin  of  the  term  : 

A  eonie-eotcher,  a  name  given  to  deceivers,  bv  n  metaphor, 
taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens,  and  conic-grounds,  using  all 
means,  sleights?  and  cunning  to  deceive  them,  as  pitching  of 
baies  before  their  holes,  fetching  them  in  by  tumblers,  ic.  Diet. 
See!  See!  impostors!  cony-catchert! 

Mnrtt.  What  y.  will,  Anc.  Dr.  ii.  «i3. 

A  Cooling  Card.  A  phrase  probably  borrowed 
from  primero,  or  some  other  game  in  which  money 
was  staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  decisive  as  to 
cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary.  Met.  Something 
to  damp  or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  fin  expectant. 
There  all  is  niarr'd  ;  there  lie*  a  coating  curd.     I  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

These  hot  youths 
I  fear,  will  find  a  cooling  card.  B.  St  Ft.  Ittamt  }'r.  i.  3. 

F.iiphiKs,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  bridle  the  nvcrlnshing 
(ifTtctiims  of  Philautus,  conveied  into  his  studie  a  certeinc  pamrih. 


hi,  which  he  tcaruiiil  a  anting  card  for  l'hilautus-  jet  gi-ncrully 
to  be  ap|.!j  •  d  to  all  lovers.  fciiphues,  p.  39. 

We  have  no  instance  of  it  in  the  original  sense. 
Cop,  or  Coitk.    The  top  of  any  thing.    The  head. 
It  is  pure  Saxon.     It  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
Todtts  Johnson. 

Marry  she'-,  not  in  fashion  yet;  she  wears  a  hood;  but  't 
stands  a-cop.  K.  Joas.  Alch.  ii.  6. 

Wherefore,  as  some  suppose,  nf  copper-mines  in  me 
I  Cupper-liiiMl  «a»  cnll'd ;  but  some  will  have 't  to  be 
From  the  old  Bi\«;iUis  hn.nzht,  for  cop  they  u»e  to  cidl 
The  tops  of  many  hills,  w  hich  I  am  •torM  withal. 

Drayton,  I'oholb  30.  p.  1225. 

He  should  have  said  Saxons,  rather  than  Britons. 
Copatain.    A  word  hitherto  found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  but  supposed  to  be  made  from  cop,  and 
to  mean  high-crowned. 

Oh  fine  villain!  A  «>i:ken  doublet!  a  velvet  hose!  a  scarlet 
cloak  !  and  a  coptitoin  hut.  Tarn,  Shr.  v.  1. 

Copeman.     The  same  as  chapman,  or  merchant. 
From  to  cope,  which  meant  to  exchange :  both  from 
wop,  a  market, 
lie  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 

For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman.       B.  Jon.  Fox,  iii.  5. 

Verstegan  gives  the  derivation  thus  : 
Ceapmnn,  for  this  we  now  say  chapman,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  as  a  merchant,  or  copeman.  licit  it.  of  D.  Int.  p.  ltki. 

Copksm.vte.   The  same  word  cope,  compounded  with 
nui'e  instead  of  man ;  meaning  therefore  evidently  a 
partner  or  companiou  in  merchandise. 
Mishapen  Time,  copetmate  of  ugly  niuht. 

Sh.  Ilnptqf  Ijicr.  Suppl.  i.  5iG. 
No  betterrO/>«  mu'rs .' 
I'll  go  seek  them  out  with  thi-N  light  in  mv  bund 

Alt  Foot*.  (>.  PI.  i».  140. 
Sec  it  further  exemplified  in  Todtfs  Johnson. 

Cophetla.  An  imaginary  African  king,  of  whom  the 
legendary  ballads  told,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  beggar,  and  married  her.  The  song  is 
extant  in  Percy's  lieliquti,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  and  is 
several  times  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
The  name  of  the  fair  beggar-maid,  according  to  that 
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authority,  was  Ztnelophon ;  but  Dr.  Percy  considered 
that  as  a  corruption  of  Penelopkon,  which  is  the  name 
in  the  ballad. 

The  magnanimous  nod  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye 
upon  tho  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon. 

Love's  L.  L.  iv.  1. 

'  The  following  lines  of  the  ballad  are  alluded  to  in 
Rmte o  and  Juliet : 

The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  to  trim, 

From  heaven  down  did  hie ; 
lie  drew  »  dart  and  shot  at  him, 
In  place  where  he  did  lyc. 

See  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  1 .  According  to  B.  Jonson 
this  king  was  remarkable  for  his  riches. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  an  I  might  be  made  as  rich 
:is  king  Caphttua.  Ex.  Man  in  hit  H.  iii.  4. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was  some  old 
drama  on  this  subject,  in  which  these  riches  might  be 
mentioned.  From  this  play  probably  the  bombastic 
lines  spoken  by  Ancient  Pistol  were  quoted  : 

O  bone  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thv  news? 

Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof.        2  Men.  1 V.  T.  3. 

And  perhaps  this : 
Spoke  like  the  bold  Cophetua't  son !         Witt,  (>.  PI.  viii.  4?9. 
The  worthy  monarch  seems  to  have  been  a  favour- 
ite hero  for  a  rant. 

Copped.  Having  a  high  and  prominent  top;  from 
cop. 

These  they  cull  first  Jemoglans,  who  have  their  faces  shaven,  in 
token  of  servitude,  wearing  long  contes  and  copped  caps,  not 
uulikc  to  our  idiots-  Sandyt,  Travels,  p.  47. 

With  high-ro^f  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  Anunt. 

Gaicnigne,  Hearbes,  p.  $16. 
Were  they  as  copped  and  high-crested  as  roarish  whoops. 

Rabelait,  Utetl,  B.  II.  ch.  xii. 

Cofvle-crowns  are  the  same  thing;  high-topped 
crowns. 

And  what's  their  feather  ? 

Like  the  copple  crown 
The  lapwing  hns. 

Soon  after  follows : 

O  sweet  )ady-bird«1 
With  copple  crowns,  and  wings  but  on  one  side.  Ibid. 

Covple-tankt,  Coppintank,  and  Coptankt,  are 
all  of  similar  formation. 

Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  haU,  copple-tanktd,  a  quarter 
of  an  ell  hi^h,  or  more.  Contact,  by  Danet.  B  5.  b. 

Then  should  come  in  the  doctours  of  Loven,  [Lou  vain  J  with 
their  great  coppin-tanket,  and  doctoors  hattes. 

Bee-hive  of  Rom.  Ch.lT.  b. 
A  coptankt  hat,  made  on  a  Flemish  block. 

Gate.  Worket,  N  8.  b. 

Copy.  Plenty;  from  copia.  It  is  several  times  used 
by  B.  Jonson,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  him ;  Mr.  Todd 
has  quoted  it  from  the  preface  to  the  English  Bible, 
and  Mr.  Gifford  says  that  it  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

She  was  blest  with  no  more  ropy  of  wit,  but  to  serve  his  humour 
thus.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  i.  1. 

To  gain  the  opiniou  of  copy,  utter  all  they  can,  however  unfitly. 

Addrett  pref.  to  the  Alchemist. 
Cicero  said  Koscius  contended  with  him,  by  varietie  of  lively 
gestures  to  surmount  the  copy  of  his  spench  [i.  e.  copiousness]. 

Puttenham,  B.  i.  ch.  14. 

Cokanto.    A  swift  and  lively  dance.    Courant,  Fr.; 
from  correre,  Ital.  to  run :  written  also  corranto. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos.         Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 

They  are  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his 
poem  on  dancing : 
102 


Randolph,  Amynt.  ii.  3. 


What  shall  I  name  those  current  traverses, 

That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run. 
Close  by  the  ground,  with  sliding  passages, 

Wherein  that  dancer  greatest  praise  hath  ' 

Which  with  best  order  can  all  order  shun  : 
For  every  where  he  wantonly  must  range, 

And  turn  and  wind  with  unespected  change.  Stanza  69. 

Hence  we  find  a  coranto  pace  used  for  a  very  swift 
pace : 

But  away  rid  I,  Sir ;  put  my  horse  to  a  coranto  pace,  and  left 
my  fiddle  behind  me.      Middleton,  More  Diss.  Anc.  Dr.  ir.  411 . 

Cordevan.     Spanish  leather,  from  Cordova.  Cor- 
rupted also  into  cordwayn,  or  cordewayne.    Whence  a 
shoemaker  is  still  technically  called  a  cordwainer. 
Put*  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 

And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan.      Fletch.  Faith/.  Sh.i.l. 
So  Spenser : 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cor  da  ay  nc.    Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  6. 

Coriander  Seed.  A  familiar  and  jocular  term  for 
money.  The  seeds  of  coriander  being  hemispheres, 
flattened  on  one  side,  may  perhaps  have  given  some 
rude  idea  of  pieces  of  money. 

Which  they  told  us  was  neither  for  the  sake  of  her  piety,  parts, 
or  person,  but  for  the  fourth  comprehensive  p,  portion;  the 
spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles,  and  other  coriander  teed  with 
which  she  was  quilted  all  over. 

Otetft  Rabelais,  B.  IV.  ch.  ix.  p.  Ii3. 

A  Corinthian.  A  wencher,  a  debauched  man.  The 
fame  of  Corinth  as  a  place  of  resort  for  loose  women 
was  not  yet  extinct.  It  had  flourished  from  the  times 
of  ancient  Greece. 

And  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaft";  but  a 
Corinthian,  a  Ind  of  mettle,  a  good  boy.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelates*, 
with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity.        Milton,  Apol.Jor  Smecl. 

Corinth  was  even  a  current  name  for  a  house  of  ill 
repute. 

Would  we  could  see  you  at  Corinth  '  Tim.  o/Aih.  ii.  9 . 

Cornemise,  or  Cohnamute.  A  bagpipe.  The 
French  Manuel  Lerique,  by  the  Abbe"  Prevost,  de- 
fines it  exactly  as  a  bagpipe :  "  Instrument  de  mu> 
sique  champt-tre,  a  vent  et  a  anche.  II  est  compose 
de  trois  chalumeaux,  et  d'une  peau  remplie  de  vent, 
qui  se  serre  sous  le  bras  pour  en  jouer,  en  remuant 
les  doigts  sur  les  trous  dea  chalumeaux."  Drayton 
rather  inaccurately  speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from  the 
bagpipe,  in  reciting  country  instruments : 
Kven  from  the  shrillest  shawn,  unto  the  cornamute. 
Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  country  round. 

Polyolb.  iv.  p.  736. 

Corollary.  Something  added,  or  even  superfluous. 
No  great  deviation  from  the  original  sense. 

Bring  a  corollary 
Rather  than  want.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Coronal.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

FL  Faith/.  Shepk.  i.  1. 

So  Spenser  in  his  pastorals. 

Coronel.  The  original  Spanish  word  for  colonel. 
This  fully  accounts  for  the  modem  pronunciation  of 
the  latter  word,  curnel. 

Afterwards  their  coronell,  named  Don  Sebastian,  came  forth  to 
intrcat  that  they  might  part  with  their  armes  like  souldiers. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland 
He  brought  the  name  of  coronel  to  tojvn,  «t  some  did  formerly 
to  the  suburbs  that  of  lieutenant  or  captain. 

Vtccknoc't  F.nigm.  Characters. 

That  is,  as  a  good  travelling  name,  for  disguise. 
Our  early  dictionaries  also  give  coronel  for  colonel. 
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Corpus  Chhisti  Day.  A  high  festival  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  held  annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  miracu- 
lous confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  under  Pope  Urban  IV. 

This  was  the  usual  time  for  performing  the  myste- 
ries, or  sacred  dramas,  of  which,  iu  England,  those  of 
Coventry  were  particularly  famous,  as  is  related  in 
Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  116.  They  are  thus 
alluded  to  in  an  old  drama  : 

This  devyll  and  I  we  re  of  olde  anmevntance, 

For  oft  10  the  play  of  Corput  Chruti' 

He  bath  play'd  the  devyll  at  Coventry.  Four  Pt,  O.  P.  i.  85. 
The  Chester  Mysteries  were  also  famous,  and  were 
performed  at  the  same  feast,  and  sometimes  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  few  copies  of  the  hitter  have  been 
printed  for  the  members  of  the  lioxburghe  Club,  by 
James  Heywood  Markland,  Esq.  from  an  Harleian 
MS.  with  an  excellent  preliminary  discourse.  This 
was  in  1818. 

Corrigible,  for  corrective.  Having  the  power  of 
correction.  This  sense  is  clearly  improper,  yet  Mr. 
Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  used  by  Jonson  as  well 
as  Shakespeare. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this,  lies  in  our  will. 

Othtllo,  i.  3. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  corrigible  hand  over  him,  Crisptnus  f 

Pottatttr,  ii.  1. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  used  it  rightly : 
Bending  down  hit  corrigible  neck.  Ant.  It  Cleop.  iv.  12. 

Corsby,  Cob'sivk,  ami  Cobzik.  AH,  I  believe,  cor- 
ruptions of  corrosive;  meaning  therefore,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, any  thing  that  corrodes.  Corrosive  itself 
was  used  as  a  substantive,  and  spoken  as  two  syl- 
lables, even  when  written  without  contraction. 
Whereas  he  menni  his  corrotivet  to  apply, 
And  with  straight  diet  tame  his  stubbonte  malady. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  x.  «5. 

Elsewhere  Spenser  writes  it  so  : 

And  that  some  bitter  cor'tivt  which  Hid  cat 
Her  tender  I  wart,  und  luario  refraine  from  meat. 

ld.ib.  IV.  ix.  15. 
And  more  than  all  the  rest  this  greev'd  him  cheefe, 
And  to  hrs  heart  a  cor.ive  was  eterm-ll. 

Harringt.  A  riot t.  xliii.  83. 
For  ev'ry  cordiall  that  my  thoughts  apply 
Turns  to  a  cor'iite,  and  doth  eat  it  larder. 

B.  Jam.  Ez>.  Man  out  of  It. 
This  was  a  cor1  live  to  old  Edward's  days, 
And  without  censing  fed  upon  bis  bones. 

Drayt.  Lag.  of  P.  Gov.  p.  371. 

We  find  it  written  corzie: 

He  feels  a  corsie  cold  his  hrart  to  Itnaw.    Hnrr.  Ariott.  xx.  97. 

I  thought  once  this  might  be  put  for  eoryza,  or 
rheum ;  but  the  similarity  of  the  two  passages  from 
this  author  shows  plainly  what  he  meant. 

In  one  place  it  seems  to  mean  distress  or  inconve- 
nience. 

His  perplexed  toother  was  driven  to  male  him  by  force  be 
i  nided,  with  extreme  coney  to  herselfe,  and  annoyance  to  him. 

Pembr.  A  read.  L.  3.  p.  897. 

Here  also  it  is  much  the  same : 
The  discontent 
Yoa  seem  to  entertain,  is  merely  causeless ; — 
—  And  therefore,  good  ray  lord,  discover  it, 
That  we  may  take  the  spleen  and  coney  from  it. 

Chajtman't  Mom.  D'Olive,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  348. 
The  editor's  note  is  quite  erroneous. 

Cortine,  for  curtain.    Cortina,  Lat.   Only  an  anti- 
quated Hpelling. 
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Talk  of  the  afiairs 
The  cloudea,  the  cortinet,  and  the  mysteries. 
That  are  afoot.  B.  Jont  \tasq.  of  Neptune'*  Triumph. 

Cortina  striata,  a  pleited  or  folded  cortine,  or  a  cor  line  that 
hath  long  strakes  in  it.  Fleming's  Nomencl.  p.  «47.  h. 

Cosier.    See  Cozier. 

Cosset.    A  lamb,  or  other  young  animal,  brought  up 
by  hand.    Being  a  rustic  word,  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  had  an  Italian  derivation. 
I  shall  give  thee  yon  conej  for  thy  payne.  Spent. SJirp.  Kal.Stpt. 
A'pet  of  any  kind. 
And  I  am  for  tlic  court,  his  charge;  did  you  ever  see  a  fellow's 
face  more  accuse  him  for  an  ass  r  B.  Jont.  Borth.  F.  i.  I . 

Cost.    A  rib.    From  the  Latin  costa. 

It  is  an  automa,  [automaton]  runs  under  water, 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she  wriggles 
Betwixt  the  cottt  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jont.  Staple  of  Newt,  iii.  1. 
This  is  like  some  modern  projects. 

Costaro.  A  man's  head;  or  a  large  kind  of  apple. 
Which  is  the  original  sense,  is  not  yet  settled.  Mr. 
Gifford  positively  says  the  apple;  (Note  on  the 
Alchemist,  Act  v.  sc.  1 .) :  and  certainly  we  do  not 
find  it  used  for  a  head,  except  in  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous language.  It  occurs  five  times  in  Shake- 
speare, and  always  in  that  way.  Yet  Skinner  tells 
us  that  coster  meant  a  head,  and  derives  that  from 
coppe :  quasi,  copsier.  His  authority  has  been  gene- 
rally followed. 

Ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder. 

Lear,  iv.  6. 

Well,  knave,  an  I  had  thee  alone,  1  would  surely  rap  thy  cot- 
tar d.  Gamm.  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii  66. 
That  I  may  hear  and  answer  what  you  say, 
With  my  school-dagger  'buut  your  cottard.  Sir. 

B.  Jon*.  Tale  of  Tub,  Hi. 
Once  we  find  it  used  for  the  covering  of  the  head, 
the  cap : 

Take  an  ounce  from  mine  nrtn,  and,  doctor  Dcuzace, 
I'll  make  a  close-stool  of  your  velvet  cottard. 

B  4  Ft,  H  oman's  Prist,  iii.  4. 
The  modern  editors  of  these  plays  have  made  foolish 
work,  in  changing  custard  to  costard,  where  the 
former  was  right.  Loyal  SubJ.  ii.  5.  To  "  crown 
with  a  custard,"  means  to  clap  a  custard  on  his  head, 
the  effect  of  which  must  of  course  be  ludicrous. 

As  a  species  of  apple,  it  is  enumerated  with  others, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  very  common  sort,  as  it  gave 
a  name  to  the  dealers  in  apples : 

Apples  be  -<i  divers  of  form  and  substance,  that  it  were  infinite 
to  describe  them  nil ;  some  consist  more  of  aire  then  water,  as 
your  puff*  called  mala  pulmonea ;  others  more  of  water  than  wind, 
as  your  cottard*  and  pnuiewaters,  called  hydrotica. 

MuJJett't  Heallk't  Improvement,  p.  19fl. 
The  wilding,  cottard,  then  the  well-known  pome  water. 

Drat/t.  Polyolb.  8. 

CoSTARD-MONGER,  Or  CoSTKRMONGER.     A  Seller  of 

apples ;  one,  generally,  who  kept  a  stall.    They  seem 
to  nave  been  frequently  Irish. 

Her  father  was  an  Irish  cottar-monger.        B.  Jon*.  Alch.  iv.  1. 

In  LngJ.iuil,  Sir,  troth  I  ever  laugh  when  I  think  on't; 

 Why,  Sir,  there  all  the  coster-mongeri  are  Irish. 

•i  P.  Hon.  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  p.  375. 
Costermongers  were  usually  noisy,  whence  old 
Morose  in  Epicarne  is  said  to  swoon  at  the  voice  of 
one.    Their  bawling  was  proverbial : 

And  then  he'll  rail,  like  a  rude  cottermonger, 

That  school-hoys  bad  couiened  of  bis  apples, 

As  loud  and  i«n»eles».  B.  te  FL  Scorn/  1. 
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They  were  general  fruit-sellers.  The  costard- 
monger  in  Jonson's  Barlh.  Fair  cries  only  pears. 

ostek-monoeu,  jocularly  used  as  an  adjective.  Any 
thing  meanly  mercenary,  like  a  petty  dealer  in  apples, 
whose  character  was  bad  in  various  ways.  See 
Ahplk-sqi  IRE. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  rosier- monger  utiles,  that 
true  valour  is  turned  bear-hcrd.  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Where  note,  that  times  is  not  in  the  two  folios,  but 
is  supplied  from  the  quarto,  and  that  bear-herd 
>hcmla  probably  be  bear-tcard,  the  quarto  having 
berod.  Jiear-hcrd  occurs,  however,  in  other  pas- 
sages. 

Iostmaky.  The  herb  balsamita  vulgaris,  called  also 
alecost,  as  it  was  frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an 
nronmtic  bitter. 

Ctnlnuric  is  put  into  ale  to  steep;  as  also  into  the  barrels  and 
stands,  amongst  those  hcrbes  wherewith  tbrv  do  make  sage  ale. 

Johns.  Gerrnrd,  B.  11.  ch.  308. 
The  purple  hyacinth,  and  fresh  cottmarie.  Spent.  Gnat. 

!'o  Cotk.    To  pass  by,  to  pass  the  side  of  another. 
Costot/er,  old  French,  in  which  the  t  was  soon  dropped, 
and  is  now  not  written.    The  same  as  to  Coast. 
Wo  coted  them  on  the  wuy,  and  hither  they  are  couuui:. 

Haml.  ii.  1. 

Her  amber  hair  for  foul  hath  amber  coted.  Lore'*  L.  L.  iv.  3. 
That  is,  hath  so  far  passed  amber,  as  to  make  it  seem 
foul. 

The  hack  broke  anllantly;  my  great  swift  being  disadvantaged 
in  his  slip  was  at  first  behind;  marry,  presently  coted  and  out- 
stripped them.  Ret.  from  turn.  Orig.  of  Dr.  lii.  p.  238. 

This  is  exact,  first  coled,  i.  e.  went  by  the  side,  then 
outstripped  them. 

Chapman  is  tdso  quoted  by  Johnson. 

It  was,  however,  a  common  sporting  term,  and  by 
that  probably  made  familiar  to  Shakespeare.  Dray- 
ton has  it,  where  he  particularly  professes  to  give  the 
account  of  coursing  in  its  true  'terms : 

»\  hich  in  the  proper  terms  the  muse  doth  thus  report. 

Cotes  is  thus  introduced  in  that  place : 
When  each  man  run  his  horse  with  fixed  eye*,  and  notes 
Which  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the.  other  roofs. 

Pali/alb.  xxni.  p.  11)5. 

The  passage  from  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  above 
cited,  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  used  also  in  buck- 


Jotb,  or  Coat,  s.  in  similar  usage.  A  pass,  a  go-by, 
as  we  sometimes  say. 

But  when  Ac  cannot  reach  her, 
This,  giving  him  a  coat,  nttout  again  doth  fetch  her. 

Drayton,  ibid. 

\  Cot-qu k a N,  probably  cock-quean;  that  is,  a  male 
quean,  a  man  who  troubles  himself  with  female  af- 
fairs; which  old  Capulet  is  doing  when  the  Nurse 
tells  him, 

Go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 
Get  you  to  bed.  Rom.  tc  Jul.  iv.  4. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  means  masculine  hustey, 
it  is  spoken  by  Ovid,  as  Jupiter,  to  JuUa,  as  Juno : 

We  tell  thee,  thou  angerest  us,  cot-quoin ;  and  we  will  thunder 
thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cot-queanity.  B.  Jont.  Poatatter,  iv.  3. 

It  continued  long  in  use  in  the  former  sense,  and 
is  quoted  even  from  Addison,  who  compares  a  woman 
meddling  with  state  affairs  to  a  man  interfering  in 
female  business,  a  cot-quean,  adding,  "  each  of  the 
sexes  should  keep  within  its  bounds."  See  Quean. 
It  seems  to  have  meant  also  a  hen-pecked  husband, 
L  suits  the  same  derivation. 
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Cots  ale.   A  corruption  of  Cotrwold,  open  down*  in 
Gloucestershire,  very  favourable  for  coursing. 

How  does  vour  follow  greyhound,  Sir  ?  I  bewd  say  be  was  out- 
run on  Collate.  Merry  W.  W.  i.  1. 

This  might  refer  to  common  coursing,  and  there- 
fore does  not  at  all  affect  the  date  of  the  play,  which 
Warton  endeavoured  to  fix  from  the  establishment  of 
Dover's  Games  on  Cotewold.  They  were  not  founded 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.    See  Dover. 

A  sheep  was  jocularly  called  a  Cotsald  or  Cottwo/d 
lion,  from  the  extensive  pastures  in  that  part.  It  is 
among  Ray's  Proverbs,  under  Gloucestershire,  p.  242. 
So  Harrington : 

Lo  then  the  mystery  from  whence  the  name 

Of  Cotwld  lyont  first  to  England  came.     Epigr.  B.  iii.  Ep.  18. 

To  Cotton.  To  succeed,  to  go  on  prosperously:  a 
metaphor,  probably,  from  the  finishing  of  cloth,  which 
when  it  cottons,  or  rises  to  a  regular  nap,  is  nearly  or 
quite  complete.  It  is  often  joined  with  gear,  which 
is  also  a  technical  and  - 
Still 


Now, 


Dorothy  !  This  geer  will  cotton. 

it.  4  Ft.  Mont.  Tho.  iv.  8. 
doth  not  this  matter  cotton  as  I  would. 

Lyly't  Alex,  if  Camp.  iii.  4.  O.  PI.  ii.  192. 
It  cottens  well,  it  cannot  choose  but  beare 
A  pretty  napp.  Family  of  Love,  D  3.  b. 

This  is  exact  to  the  presumed  origin  of  the  phrase. 
Sometimes,  by  a  still  further  extension  of  the  meta- 
phor, it  meant  to  agree  : 

Styles  mid  I  cannot  rucrert.  Hitt.  of  Capt.  Stukely,  B  2.  b. 

Else  the  matter  would  cotten  but  ill  favouredly  with  our  loving 
mother,  the  holy  church.  Beehive  of  Rom.  Ch.  R.  r.  7. 

Swift  seems  to  be  the  latest  authority  for  the  word 

Cottyer.  A  cottager.    Cottier  in  old  French  law  was 
the  same  as  roturier.    See  Cotgrave. 
Himself  goes  patch'd  like  some  bare  cot  Iyer, 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appeyre. 

Hall,  .Sat.  IV.  ii.  9 

Cotiu  also  meant  a  cottage.  See  Lacombe's  Diet, 
du  l  iear  Langage,  torn.  2. 

Co v est.  Old  French,  as  well  as  English,  for  con-vent. 
Hence  the  name  of  Coccnt-Garden.  Mr.  Todd  has 
abundantly  exemplified  the  word.  I  shall  only  add 
the  authority  of  the  venerable  Latimer: 

Neither  doe  I  now  speake  of  my  selfe  and  my  covent,  as  the 
begging  fryers  were  wont  to  doe.  I  have  euuu>h,  I  thanke  God, 
and  I  neeoe  not  to  besge.  Sermont,  fol.  92.  b. 

Coventry  is  not  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this, 
but  from  Cune,  a  small  river  on  which  it  stands. 

Coventry  Hi.vr..  The  dyeing  of  blue  thread  was 
formerly  a  material  part  of  the  trade  of  Coventry. 
This  thread  was  much  used  for  working  or  embroider- 
ing upon  white  linen. 

1  have  lost  my  thimble,  and  a  skein  of  Coventry  Hue,  I  had  to 
work  Gregory  Lichfield  a  handkerchief.     B.Junt.  Gipties  Metam. 

And  she  gave  me  a  shirt  collar,  wrought  over  with  no  counter- 
feit stuff.  G.  What,  was  it  gold?  1.  Nay,  'twas  better  thai- 
gold.    G-  What  was  it  r    1.  Right  Coventry  Hue. 

Geo.  a  Green*.  O.  PI.  iii.  p.  H. 

I  have  heard  that  the  chief  trade  of  Coventry  was  heretofore  in 
mnking  blew  thread,  and  that  the  towtve  was  rich  ever  upon  that 
trade.  W.  Stafford. 

Coventry  Cross.     This  splendid  and  ornamental 
structure,  now  removed  to  the  grounds  of  Stourhead, 
was  once,  in  great  part,  covered  with  gilding. 
Speaking  of  Coventry,  Drayton  says, 
Her  walls  in  good  repair,  her  ports  so  bravely  built, 
Her  halls  in  good  estate,  her  cross  to  richly  ejj*^^ 
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Covbtise.   Covetousness,  Fr. 

But  you  think,  Curius, 
Tis  core  fur  hath  wrought  me :  if  you  love  me 
Change  that  unkind  conceit.  B.  Jons.  Catil.  ii.  3. 

Thv  mortal  coveticc  perverts  our  lew*, 
And  tears  our  freedom  from  our  franchis'd  hearts. 

Comt/w,  O.PI.ii.840. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 

Covin.  An  act  of  conspiracy  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  defraud  others,  from  an  old  French  word 
of  the  same  meaning.  Still  in  use  as  a  law  term. 
Fraud  in  general. 

P0  J  Gasc.  Steele  Gfot.  1.896. 

Where  eusturoers  conccalc  no  covine  usde.  Ibid.  1111. 

Could.  The  old  preterite  of  can  or  con,  to  know: 
now  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  sign  of  a  mood. 
Often  written  without  the  /.   See  Couth. 

That  he  had  (bund  out  one,  their  soveniicn  lord  to  be, 
Com'n  of  the  race  of  kings,  and  in  their  country  bom, 
Could  not  one  English  word ;  of  which  he  durst  be  swom. 

Drayt.  Poiyolb.  ix.  p.  835. 
It  written  was  there  in  th*  Arabian  toonc, 
\\  bach  toting  Orlando  perfect  understood ; 
•  •••••• 

But  at  this  time  it  him  so  deeply  stoong, 

It  bad  bin  well  that  be  it  never  coud.    Ilarr.  Ariotto,  xxiii.  85. 

Counterfeit.   A  portrait,  a  likeness. 

What  had  I  here, 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  t    What  demigod 

Hath  gone  so  near  creation  ?  Merc  A.  of  Fen.  Hi.  8. 

Thou  drawn  a  counterfeit  best  in  all  Athens.  Tuxon  of  A.  v.  1. 

A  certain  painter  brought  Apelles  the  ctmuterfaite  of  a  face  in 
a  table.  Lyly  s  Euphues,  p.  55. 

Next  after  her  was  borne  the  counterfeit  of  the  princess*  of 
Bis.  Pembr.  Arcad.  p.  58. 

Counterg  ate.  Some  known  place  in  Windsor. 
Probably,  a  gate  which  went  out  by  the  counterguard 
of  the  Castle,  consequently  by  the  fosse,  or  ditch. 

Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  lovo  to  walk  by  the  counter-gate; 
which  is  as  hateful  to  me  us  tlic  reek  of  a  lime- kith. 

Merry  If.  IP.  iii.  S. 

Counterpane.   The  corresponding  copy  of  a  deed, 
now  called  the  counter-part.    Noticed  by  our  old 
dictionaries.    "  Schedule  antigraphura."  Cola. 
Head,  scribe;  give  me  the  counterpane.  , 

B.  Jon*.  Induct,  to  Barth.  Fair. 

Counterpoint,  now  changed  to  counterpane.  A 
covering  for  a  bed,  formed  in  regular  divisions.  From 
the  same  word  in  French.  Latined  by  Coles,  "  Ca- 
durcum  contrapunctum."  The  change  of  the  last 
syllable  to  pane,  probably  arose  from  the  idea  of 
panes,  or  square  openings,  applied  also  to  some  parts 
of  dress. 

In  ivoiy  coffers  I  have  stufFd  my  crowns; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 

Costly  apparel,  tec.  Toss.  ofShr.  it.  1. 

Then  I  will  have  rich  counterpoint*,  and  musk. 

Knack  to  know  a  Kn.  cited  by  Steevene. 

Countess,  English.   The  English  dame  alluded  to 
in  the  following  passage,  was  probably  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  afterwards  of  Somerset,  whose  infamous 
amours  and  plots  ended  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury. 
He  will  not  brook  an  empress,  though  thrice  fairer 
Than  ever  Maud  was ;  or  higher  spirited 
Than  Cleopatra,  or  your  English  Count cu. 

B.ifFt.  Nice  Valour,  i.  1. 

She  is  much  more  severely  attacked,  as  she  well 
deferred,  by  Rich.  Draithwaite,  if  he  was,  as  is  sup- 
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posed,  the  author  of  the  Honest  Ghott.  Near  the 
end  of  the  first  part  he  has  an  epitaph,  entitled, 
"  Upon  our  Age's  Messalina,  insatiat  Madona,  the 
matchless  English  Corombona."  p.  99.  In  this  poem 
the  chief  features  of  her  delinquency  are  touched 
with  a  strong  hand.  She  was  tried  with  her  husband, 
and  condemned,  in  1616;  but  both  were  pardoned 
afterwards,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  James. 
County,  for  Count;  or  a  nobleman  in  general. 


A  ring  the  county  wears, 

"ed  ii 


Air$  Well,  iii.  7. 


That  downward  hath  succeeded  io  his  house, 
From  son  to  son,  soioc  four  or  five  descents. 
Gismund,  who  loves  the  eountie  Pnlurin. 

Are.  to  Tancr.  $  Gism.  O.  PI.  ii.  p.  165. 
Applied  to  Orsino,  Duke  of  Illyria : 
Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 

The  county's  man,  be  left  this  ring  behind  him.  Twelfth  N.  i.5. 

ToCourb.   To  bend,  or  stoop.    Se  courber,  Fr. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea  courb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good.  Haml.  iii.  4. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  older  writers.  The 
modern  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  absurdly  printed 
it  curb. 

To  Coure.  Usually  written  to  cower  or  cowre,  to 
stoop  or  bend  over  any  thing.    Cower,  Fr. 

Tbey  coure  so  over  the  coles,  tbeyr  eyes  be  bleard  with  stnooke. 

Gomm.  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  p.  9. 

It  is  so  spelt  by  Spenser  also. 

Court-chimney.  Probably  a  chimney  built  in  the 
corner  of  a  room. 

They  use  no  rost,  but  for  themselves  and  their  houshold ;  nor 
no  fire,  but  a  little  court  chimnie  in  their  owne  chamber. 

Green's  Quip,  ifc.  Harl.  Misc.  v.  414.  repr. 
Or  else  it  was  something  of  a  stove. 

Court-cupboard.  Apparently  a  kind  of  moveable 
closet  or  buffet,  in  which  plate  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  were  displayed. 

Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court -cupboard,  look  to 
the  plate.  horn,  if  Jul.  i.  5. 

Place  that  [a  watch]  o'  the  court-cupboard,  let  it  lie 
Full  in  the  view  of  her  thief-whorish  eye. 

Roaring  G.  O.  PI.  vi.  77. 
Here  shall  stand  iuv  court-cupboard,  with  its  furniture  of  plate 

Mont.  D'Olite,  A*c.  Dr.  ia.  394. 
Elsewhere  it  is  called  a  cupboard  of  plate; 

Is  the  cupboard  of  plate  set  cut  ? 

A  Trick  to  catch,  8fe.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  517. 

It  was  therefore  evidently  moveable,  and  only 
brought  out  on  certain  occasions.   It  was  sometimes 
adorned  with  carved  figures : 
With  a  lean  visage,  like  a  carved  face 

On  a  court-cupboard.  Corbet,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  8. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  as  is  called  in  Comenius't 
Janua,  ed.  1659,  a  "  livery  cupboard." 

Golden  and  gilded  beakers,  cruxes,  great  cups,  crystal  fusses, 
cans,  tankards,  and  two-ear'd  pots,  are  brought  forth  out  of  the 
cup-board,  and  glass  case,  and  being  rinsed  and  rub'd  with  a 
pot-brash,  are  set  on  the  livery-cupboard.  No.  563. 

Court  holy-water.  A  proverbial  phrase  for 
flattery,  and  fine  words  without  deeds;  borrowed 
from  the  French,  who  have  their  eau  binite  de  la  cour, 
in  the  same  sense.  Ray  has  it  in  his  Proverbs, 
p.  184. 

O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this 
rain-water  out  o'  door.  Lear,  iii.  8. 

Colet  renders  it  in  Latin,  "  Promissa  rei  expertia, 
fumus  aulicus." 

The  Diction.  Comique  of  Le  Roux  thus  defines 
the  French  phrase :  "  On  dit  d'un  homme  qui  fait 
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beaucoup  de  corapliraens,  ou  de  promesses  aur 
lesquelles  il  ne  faut  pas  faire  grand  fondement,  que 
c'est  de  I'eau  benite  de  la  cour,  parcequ'on  n'est  point 
chiche  de  belles  pro  messes  a  la  cour,  non  plus  que 
d'eau  benite  a  l'eglise." 

The  phrase  is  still  current  in  France.  In  1812 
appeared  a  comedy  by  M.  Picard,  the  title  of  which 
was  "  Les  Proinetteurs,  ou  t Eau  benite  de  la  Cour," 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Esprit  des  Jour- 
naux  for  October  1812.  p.  59.  Eau  benite  de  la  cave,  I 
is  now  jocularly  used  for  strong  liquors. 

Cooutlax,  or  Curti.ax.  A  short  crooked  sword; 
one  of  the  various  forms  which  have  been  given  in 
English  to  the  French  word  coutclas,  as  curtle-a.re,  &c. 
many  of  them  implying  some  reference  to  an  axe, 
though  coutelat  is  made  only  from  cultellus. 
His  curt  lax  by  Ins  thigh,  short,  booked,  Gnc. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  ix.  82. 

A  Court noll.  Some  appendage  to  a  court,  but  what 
does  not  appear. 
Now  everj-  lowt  must  hare  his  son  a  courtnoil. 

Grant  Quip.  $e. 

In  the  Harl.  Misc.  vol.  v.  p.  403,  ed.  1810,  it  is 
explained,  "  with  a  head  dressed  like  that  of  a 
courtier;"  but  the  son  is  said  to  be,  not  to  wear  or 
have,  a  courtnoll,  which  seems  to  preclude  that  inter- 
pretation. 

Couth.   The  old  preterite  of  can,  to  know ;  the  same 
as  coud  or  could.    See  the  latter. 

Well  couth  hoe  tune  his  pipe,  and  frame  his  still. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Jan.  v.  10. 

E.  K.,  who  probably  was  Spenser  himself,  thus 
comments  upon  it :  "  Couth  cometh  of  the  verb 
conne,  to  know,  or  to  have  skil.  As  well  interpreteth 
the  6ame,  the  worthy  Sir  Tho.  Smith,  in  his  booke  of 
government." 

As  1  my  little  flocke  on  Ister  bnnko, 

A  little  flocke,  but  well  my  pipe  they  couth, 

Did  piping  lend.  Sidn.  A  read.  p.  397. 

Cow,  for  Coward. 

Did'st  thou  not  say  even  nowc, 
That  Carisophus,  my  master,  pas  no  man,  but  a  cove, 
In  takinge  so  many  blowes,  and  give  never  a  blow  agavn. 

Dam.  $  Pith.  O.  I'l.  i.  215. 
The  derivation  of  coward  is  doubted.  It  certainly 
might  come  from  couard,  French.  But  Menage  says 
that  cou-fiart  is  German  for  it,  and  is  made  from  cou 
and  hart,  which  is  the  same  as  the  English,  cow-heart. 
It  may  therefore  be  either  derived  from  the  German, 
or  originally  English.  A  cow  is  notoriously  a  timid 
animal,  considering  her  strength  and  formidable 
appearance.  We  mid  here  cotce  used  alone,  in  the 
sense  of  coward,  and  shall  Bee  cou  ish  also,  for  timid. 
I  would  not  go  further  for  a  derivation. 

Codardo,  in  Italian,  is  clearly  made  from  coda,  one 
that  drops  his  tail  in  fear,  or  remains  in  the  tail  or 
rear  of  the  array ;  the  French  word  may  be  made 
from  it,  and  the  English  from  that;  or  the  resemblance 
may  be  casual.  See  Todd,  who  has  much  on  the 
subject. 

Cowish.    Dastardly,  timid. 
It  is  the  cowiih  tenor  of  his  spirit 

That  dares  not  undertake.  Lear,  iv.  3. 

We  have  also  to  cow  in  common  use,  for  to  over- 
come with  terror.  I  have  not  met  with  any  dictionary 
which  gives  cow-heart  ed,  yet  1  am  convinced  that  the 
word  may  be  found. 
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Cox,  Captain.  A  Warwickshire  gentleman,  who,  by 
his  knowledge  of  old  legends  and  customs,  contri- 
buted to  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth  Castle.  From  Laneham's  Letter  de- 
scribing those  entertainments,  it  appears  that  he  bad 
a  collection  of  old  books,  curious  at  that  time,  but 
which  now  would  be  nearly  inestimable.  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Masque  of  Owls,  and 
with  allusion  to  the  sports  above  mentioned : 

This  captain  Cox,  bv  St.  Mary, 
Was  at  Bullen  uith'king  Harry; 
And  (if  some  do  not  vary) 
Had  a  goodly  library ; 
By  which  he  was  decerned 

To  be  one  of  the  learned.  Vol.  riii.  p.  56.  ed.  Giff. 
Coxcomb,  that  is,  cock's  comb.  The  cap  of  the  licensed 
fool  was  often  terminated  at  the  top  with  a  cock's 
head  and  comb,  and  some  of  the  feathers.  Hence  it 
was  often  used  for  the  cap  itself.  The  fool  in  Lear, 
therefore,  alluding  to  his  cap,  says, 

There,  take  my  coxcomb;  why  this  fellow  has  banished  two  of 
his  daughters,  ami  did  the  third  a  blessing  against  his  will:  if 
thou  follow  him  thou  must  needs  wear  my  eoicomb.       Lear,  i.  4. 

Therefore  it  was  often  jocularly  used  to  signify  a 
head : 

He  has  broken  my  head  across,  and  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody 
cor  comb  too.  Twelfth  N.  y.  1. 

As  many  coreombt  as  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tu'.xhle  down. 

Corioi.  iv .  6. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  put  this  as  the  first  sense. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  it  came  to  mean  a  foolish 
conceited  fellow,  as  it  still  does.  Minshew  exactly 
illustrates  the  primitive  sense. 

To  Coy.  To  decoy,  allure,  or  flatter.  This  word  is 
abundantly  and  judiciously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Todd, 
who  shows  clearly  that  it  was  currently  used  as  an 
original  word,  IJecpy  is  probably  made  from  it. 
Also  to  stroke,  or  sooth  with  the  hand,  which  is  a 
species  of  allurement. 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  I  thy  amiable  checks  do  coy.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  iv.  1. 

Aud  while  she  coyt  his  sooty  cheeks,  and  curios  his  sweaty  top. 

Iforntr,  Alb.  Engl.  B.  6.  p.  148. 

Coy;  adj.  seems  to  be  used  by  Drayton  for  rare  or 
curious ;  which  is  very  analogous  to  its  other  senses. 

Shepherd,  these  tilings  been  all  too  coy  for  me, 

Whose  youth  is  spent  in  jollity  anil  mirth, 

Like  hidden  arts  been  better  fitting  thee.     Eclogue  7.  p.  1418. 

Coy,  s.  is  also  clearly  used  for  a  decoy,  in  the  following 
passage : 

To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortunately  made  their  pages 
our  coyet,  by  the  influence  of  a  white  powder. 

Lady  Alimony,  Act  3.  sub  fin. 

Coystiul.  See  Coistkel.  Coustrel  has  been  erro- 
neously used  sometimes  for  kestrel,  a  bad  species  of 
hawk.    See  also  Castbel. 

Cozier.  One  who  sows;  probably  from  coser,  Span, 
to  sow ;  or  cousti,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it 
a  taylor,  but  Minshew,  Phillips,  Kersey,  ami  Coles, 
say  a  botcher  or  cobbler.  Minshew  gives  the  deriva- 
tion from  Spanish. 

Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  coriers"  catches,  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice  t  '  Twelfth  N.  ii.  3. 

Mr.  Steevens,  not  with  his  usual  saeacity,  fancied 
cottyer,  used  by  Hall,  to  be  the  same  word ;  which 
certainly  means  cottager. 
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Crab,  Roasted.  This  wild  English  apple,  roasted 
before  the  fire  and  put  into  ale,  was  a  very  favourite 
indulgence  in  early  times.  So  Robin  Goodfellow 
says, 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip**  bowl, 

In  very  likeness  of  n  rootled  crab.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  ii.  1. 

So  the  oldest  English  ballad : 
I  lore  no  rost,  but  a  nur-browne  tote, 

And  n  crab  layd  in  the  fire.  Gain*.  Gurlon,  ii.  J. 

Aud  sit  downo  in  my  chnyre,  by  my  wife  faire  Alison, 
And  tourne  a  crobbt  in  the  fire,  as  men-  as  I'opo  June. 

tta.4MO.a  i. 223. 
Now  a  crab  in  the  fire  were  worth  a  got*)  grote, 
That  I  might  riuaffe  with  captain  Tom  Tot-not. 

Like  will  to  like,  c.Sl. 

Crab  at,  for  Cravat,  in  some  editions  of  Iludibras; 
probably  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  etymology. 
But  Skinner  was  certainly  right  in  deriving  it  from 
the  Croat  soldiers,  who  were  called  in  French  Cra- 
vates.  Menage  is  very  clear  upon  the  subject :  "  On 
1'appelle  de  la  sorte,  u  cause  que  nous  avons  eui- 
pruntt;  cettc  sorte  d'ornement  des  Croales,  qu'on 
appelle  ordinairement  Cravates."  He  then  specifies 
the  exact  time  when  the  fashion  was  assumed  :  "  Ce 
fut  en  1636  que  nous  prismes  cette  sorte  de  collet  des 
cravatet,  par  le  commerce  que  nous  eumes  en  ce  tems- 
la  en  Allemagne,  au  sujet  de  la  guerre  que  nous 
avions  avec  l'empereur."  Origines  de  la  L.  Fr.  The 
same  origin  is  given  by  Prevost,  in  the  Manuel 
Lesique.  Coles  has  it  crabbat,  and  translates  it 
"  Sudarium  linteum  complicatum." 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck, 

Cnuonicnl  crabat  of  Since.  Hudib.  I.  iii.  v.  1 105. 

It  is  crabat  also  in  Townley's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

In  his  poem  of  Du  Vol,  Butler  seems  to  have 
written  cravat : 
To  understand  cravats  and  plumes, 

And  (be  most  modish  from  the  old  perfumes.  Stanza  3. 

This  latter  form  is  still  in  use. 

Crack.  A  boy ;  generally  a  pert,  lively  boy  :  one  that 
cracks  or  boasts.  There  is  no  occasion  for  referring 
to  the  Icelandic  for  its  derivation. 

I  saw  him  break  Sknsan'i  hcail  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was 
but  a  crack,  not  thus  high.  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Since  we  are  tuni'd  cracks,  let  us  study  to  be  like  cracks; 
practise  their  language  and  behaviours,  and  not  with  a  dead 
imitation;  act  freely,  carelessly,  aud  cnpriiiously,  as  if  our  veins 
ran  with  quicksilver!  B.  Jon.  lynth.  Rev.  ii.  1. 

It  is  a  rogue,  a  wag,  his  name  is  Jack, 

A  uotablc  dissembling  lad,  a  crack. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  Tl.  vi.  554. 

To  Crake.  To  boast.  Kraecften,  Dutch.  I  make 
this  the  primitive,  rather  than  the  substantive,  on 
account  of  the  etymology.  To  crack,  in  the  same 
sense,  is  of  rather  more  recent  usage,  and  is  probably 
ouly  a  corruption  of  this. 

As  little  do  I  esteeme  those  tliat  boast  of  their  aocestoors,  and 
have  themselves  no  vertue,  as  I  doe  those  that  crake  of  their 
lore,  and  have  no  modtstie.  Euph.  tf  hit  Engl.  R  3. 

She  was  bred  and  nurst 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take ; 
Then  is  she  mortal  home,  howso  ye  crake. 

Sp.F.Q.VU.  vii.50. 

Crake,  s.    A  brag  or  boast. 

Great  crakes  hath  beetle  made  that  all  should  be  well,  but, 
when  all  came  to  all,  little  or  nothing  was  done. 

Lutimc r,  Serm.  fol.  28.  b. 
Leasing,  back-bvtitigs,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  sj.  10. 
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|  Craker.   A  boaster. 

These  barking  whelpes  were  never  good  biters ; 
Ne  yet  groat  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters. 

Dam.  lc  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  p.  215. 
Cramp-rings.    We  find  these  rings  mentioned  in 
several  old  authors,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Their 
form  probably  was  not  material,  but  their  supposed 
virtue  in  preventing  the  cramp  was  conferred  by 
solemn  consecration  on  Good  Friday,  among  the 
ceremonies  of  that  great  day.    Our  kings  of  the 
Plantagenet  line  were  used  to  irive  such  rings.  See 
Brand" i  Fop.  Antiif.  4to.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
I  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 
Give  to  thee,  Joan  Potluck,  my  biggest  cramp  ring. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  250. 
Because  Goshawk  goes  in  n  shag-ruff  band,  with  a  face 
sticking  up  in't,  which  shows  like  an  agget  set  in  a  cramp  ring, 
he  thinks  I'm  in  love  with  him.  Roaring  G.  O.  PI.  vi.  p.  86. 

They  were  even  recommended  by  physicians : 

The  kinge's  majestic  bath  a  great  helpe  in  this  matter,  in 
hallowing  crampe  rtngrs,  and  so  given  without  moiiy  or  petition. 

Horde's  Breviary  of  Health,  ch.  327.  ed.  1598. 
Lord  Berners  wrote  from  Spain  to  have  some 
cramp-rings  sent  to  him  by  "  my  Lorde  Cardinall,  his 
grace."    Brand,  ut  supr. 

Cranes  in  the  Vintry,  the  three.  The  Vintry 
in  Thames-street,  which  still  gives  its  name  to  a  ward 
of  the  city  of  London,  was  early  a  royal  wharf,  for 
landing  foreign  wines.  The  three  cranes  were  origin- 
ally three  of  the  machines,  still  so  called,  for  lifting 
the  vessels  of  wine  out  of  the  ships;  but  there  was 
also  a  tavern  with  that  sign.  Vintners'  Hall  is  still 
in  that  part. 

Then  the  f  Aree  Cranes  lane,  to  called  not  only  of  a  signe  of 
three  cranes  at  a  tnverne  dore,  but  rather  of  three  strong  cranes 
of  timber,  placed  on  the  Viutiie  wharfe  by  the  Thames  side,  to 
crane  up  wines  there.  Stove,  p.  191. 

In  whom  is  as  much  vertue,  tructh,  and  honestie, 
As  there  are  true  fathers  in  the  fAree  craines  of  the  Vintrte. 

Dam.  If  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  233. 
Prom  thence  shoot  the  bridge,  cluld,  to  the  cranes  of  the  Vintry, 
And  see  there  the  girablvts  bow  they  make  their  entry. 

B.  Jons.  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  i.  1. 
The  wits  of  those  days  did  not  despise  the  city. 
The  three  cranes  is  mentioned  among  their  places  of 
resort : 

A  pox  o'  these  pretenders  to  wit !  your  three  cranes,  mitre,  and 
mermaid  men  I  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  Induction. 

Stowe  will  enable  us  to  account  for  this.  There  was 
good  eating  and  drinking  to  be  had  there : 

Between©  the  wine  in  sluppes,  and  the  wine  to  be  sold  in 
taveroes,  was  a  common  cookcric,  or  cooke's  row. 

There,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  he  says, 
The  oookes  dressed  meate,  and  told  no  wine,  and  the  taremer 
sold  wine,  and  dressed  no  meat  tor  sale.  London,  p.  190, 

Crank,  s.  A  cheat,  an  impostor.  Mr..  Todd  has 
produced  two  examples  of  this  word  from  Burton, 
and  I  know  of  no  other;  but  they  are  decisive.  I 
insert  them  here : 

A  lawyer  of  Bruges  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such 
counterfeit  cranks.  Anat.  oj  Mel.  p.  159. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater.  Ib.  p.  430. 

Crank,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  full  of  spirit.  Ray  gives 
it  as  an  Essex  word ;  but  quotes  a  Mr.  Brokesby  as 
saying  that  it  was  also  used  in  Yorkshire.  Grose 
says  it  is  Kentish.  Spenser  has  usually  been  quoted 
for  it,  but  other  examples  have  since  been  found, 
even  that  of  Dr.  South.  See  Todd.  I  add  one 
more: 
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You  knew  I  was  noi 
eronke.  Middleton,  Trick  to  catch,  c)c.  B.  3 

The  derivation  is  very  uncertain;  in  Dutch  and 
German  it  means  just  the  contrary,  sick ;  and  so  in 
Scotch.  Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once 
onkranck,  that  is,  un-crank,  not  sick,  and  that  it 
afterwards  lost  the  negative  particle ;  but  this  seems 
very  improbable. 
Cbants.  Garlands.  It  seems  sufficiently  proved  thai 
this  is  the  right  reading  in  Hamlet,  and  such  the 
meaning  of  it,  being  a  German  word ;  and  probably 
also  Danish,  as  Rosen-crantz,  Rosy-garland,  is  the 
name  of  a  character  in  the  same  play.  It  is  certainly 
Icelandic.  But  how  Shakespeare  came  to  introduce 
a  word  so  very  unusual  in  our  language,  has  not  yet 
been  accounted  for :  probably  he  found  it  in  some 
legend  of  Hamlet. 

Yet  here  ahe  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crantt, 

Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burial.  HamL  t.  1. 

No  other  example  has  been  found. 
Craple.    A  claw. 

And  ttill  he  thought  he  felt  their  crnples  tare 

Him  by  the  heels,  back  to  hi*  ougly  den. 

G.  Fletcher,  Chr.  Victory,  B.  9. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 

Cbare,  or  Crayer,  sometimes  changed  to  Cray.  A 
small  vessel.  Craiera,  low  Latin,  craier,  old  French. 
The  word  occurs  in  our  old  statutes. 

O  melancholy  I 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  I  Cynb.  iv.  9. 

Lot  him  venture 
In  some  decay 'd  crare  of  his  own :  he  shall  not 
Rig  me  out,  that's  the  short  on't.  B.  If  Ft.  Captain,  i.  3. 

The  reading  there  differs,  but  this  is  clearly  right : 
Sending  them  come  from  Catena,  in  little  fisher  botes,  and 
small  crayers.  North's  Plut.  395.  B. 

A  die  re  desire,  the  source  of  all  my  care : 
Despaire  tells  me  my  weale  will  neare  renuo 
Till  thus  my  soul  doth  passe  in  Charon's  crare. 

Tho.  Walton,  in  Engl.  Helicon,  p.  140.  repr. 

See  Cray. 

Cratch.    A  manger ;  particularly  that  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  laid.    Creche,  Fr.   The  word  is  still 
used  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  that  particular 
sense.   The  Abbe  Prevost  says,  "  Nom  qu'on  donne 
a  la  mangeoire  des  bceufs,  et  aui  est  consacre  par  la 
naissance  de  Jesus  Christ."    Manuel  Lexique. 
The  sun  reduced  the  solemnized  dny 
On  which,  a  King  laid  in  a  cratch  to  find, 
Three  kings  did  come  conducted  from  the  east. 

Fanshaw's  iMStad,  v.  68. 
Who  that  bad  seene  him  sprawling  and  wringing  in  the  cratch — 
could  say  other  than,  Hoe  hath  no  formo  nor  beauty. 

Bishop  Hall,  Works,  p.  453. 
When  our  Lord  lay  in  the  cratch,  the  oxe  and  the  as»e  fell 
down  on  their  knees  and  worshipped  Him,  and  eat  no  more  of  the 
hay.  Patrick,  Dev.  of  Rom.  Ch.  p.  16. 

This  opens  to  us  the  meaning  of  a  childish  game, 
corruptly  called  scratch-cradle,  which  consists  in 
winding  packthread  double  round  the  hands,  into  a 
rude  representation  of  a  manger,  which  is  taken  off 
by  the  other  player  on  his  hands,  so  as  to  assume  a 
new  form,  and  thus  alternately  for  several  times, 
always  changing  the  appearance.  The  art  consists 
in  making  the  right  changes.  But  it  clearly  meant 
originally  the  crutch-cradle ;  the  manger  that  held 
the  Holy  Infant  as  a  cradle. 
Coles  has,  "  A  cratch  for  horses,  prasepe," 
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Craven.  Recreant,  beaten,  cowardly.  In  the  old 
appeal  or  wager  of  battle,  in  our  common  law,  we  are 
told,  on  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  that  the 
party  who  confessed  himself  wrong,  or  refused  to 
tight,  he  was  to  pronounce  the  word  eravent,  and 
judgment  was  immediately  given  against  him. 
When  battle  had  been  joined,  if  the  appellant  cried 
eravent  he  lost  liberam  legem,  that  is,  the  right  of 
such  appeal  in  future ;  but  if  the  appellee,  he  was  to 
be  hanged.  See  Jacobs,  and  other  Law  Dictionaries. 
Mr.  Todd  has  given  the  various  opinions  of  the 
origin  of  this  word ;  but  this  is  clearly  the  right.  Its 
remoter  etymology  is  the  same  as  that  of  to  crave ; 
i.  e.  crafian,  Sax. 

He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else.  Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 

Very  naturally  transferred  to  a  beaten  cock : 

No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven.  Tarn,  of  Shr.  a.  1 . 
The  verb  to  craven  is  also  used  by  Shakespeare 
and  others. 

Cray.  A  corruption  of  crare  or  crayer,  a  sort  of  small 
vessel. 

A  miracle  it  was  to  see  them  grown 

To  ships,  and  barks,  with  gallies,  bulks  and  crayts. 

Uarr.Ariosl.jxslt.  St,  98. 
After  a  long  chase,  took  this  liule  cray. 
Which  he  suppos'd  him  safely  should  convey. 

Drayt.  Miseries  of  Q.  Marg. 

The  same  author  has  even  changed  it  to  crea : 

Some  shell  or  little  crea, 
Hard  labouring  for  the  land,  on  the  high-working  sea. 

Polyolb.  xxii. 

See  Chare. 

Creeping  to  the  Cross.   See  Cross. 

Creeple  ;  written  by  some  authors  for  cripple,  from  a 
notion  of  its  being  derived  from  creep,  which  is  not 
improbable,  though  other  etymologies  have 
suggested.   See  Todd. 

She,  she  is  dead;  she's  dead !    When  thou  know'st  this, 
Thou  know'st  bow  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is. 

Donne,  Anal,  of  World,  v. 

Cresset,  or  Cresset-light.  An  open  lamp,  exhi- 
bited on  a  beacon,  carried  upon  a  pole,  or  otherwise 
suspended.  The  etymology  is  probably  croiset,  a 
crucible,  or  open  pot,  which  always  contained  the 
light ;  not  crotssette,  its  connection  with  a  small  cross 
being  very  forced  and  dubious.  Cotgrave,  under 
Falot,  best  describes  it :  "A  cresset  light  (such  us 
they  use  in  play-houses)  made  of  ropes  wreathed, 

{•itched,  and  nut  into  small  and  open  cages  of  iron." 
f  he  had  added,  in  open  pots  or  pans,  the  description 
would  have  been  complete. 

A  burning  cresset  was  shewed  out  of  the  steeple,  which  suddenly 
was  put  out  and  quenched.  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  F  f  f.  3  b. 

The  which  would  immediately  make  his  doings  shine  through 
the  world,  as  a  cresset-light  upon  the  toppe  of  a  kepe,  or  wntcB» 
tower.  North's  Plut.  Lives,  944.  C. 

The  heavenly  luminaries,  being  seen  on  high,  are 
often  compared  by  the  poets  to  cressets : 
Which  from  the  mountain,  with  a  radiant  eye, 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Drayton,  Owl,  p.  1930. 
The  word  is  preserved  from  total  disuse  by  being 
found  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton.   The  form  of  a 
portable  cresset  may  be  seen  in  many  old  prints  of 
night  scenes. 

Crewel  was,  and  is,  a  kind  of  fine  worsted,  chiefly 
used  for  working  and  embroidering.   Hence  Ben 
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Jonson  joins  it  with  worsted,  as  nearly  synonymous. 
The  lexicographers  in  general  have  not  understood 
this  word,  which  is  still  not  uncommon  in  trade. 

And  may  Don  Provo»t  ride  a  feasting  long, 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter, 

To  his  most  worsted  worship.  Alek.  i.  1. 

Did  you  not  walk  the  town 
In  a  lone  cloak,  half  com  pass?  and  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  rellure,  and  on  it,  for  a  band, 

A  skein  of  crimson  crewel  1  B.tjr  Fl.  Xoblt  Cent.  v.  1. 

Theobald  unfortunately  interpreted  it  "  ends  of 
coarse  worsted."    Scorn/.  Lady,  ii.  1. 

The  word,  of  course,  often  occasioned  puns,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  adjective  cruel.  See  the  note 
on  "  cruel  garters."  Lear,  ii.  4.  One  of  the  exam- 
ples introduces  a  lady  working  a  bed  with  crewel, 
which  is  the  kind  of  use  still  made  of  it. 

Cbippin,  or  Cbepine.  A  part  of  a  French  hood, 
formerly  worn;  probably  the  fringe,  as  crepine  still 
means  in  French.  It  is  enumerated  among  the 
endless  appurtenances  of  female  dress: 

•orders,  crippint,  sbadowes,  spot*,  and  so  many 
as  I  want  the  words  of  arte  to  name  them,  time  to 
I  wit  to  remember  them.  s\yly's  Mydas,  v.  8. 

Crepine  is  thus  learnedly  described  by  Menage, 
from  Nicot:  "  C'est  une  fa^on  de  frange,  entrelacee 
en  losanges,  ou  autre  fatjon,  dont  le  61  pendant  a 
icelle  entrelassure  est  ondoyant.  II  Bemble  venir 
de  mpairirtior,  Grec.  dont  St.  Matthieu,  ou  le  traduc- 
teur  d'icelui,  (ch.  14.  et  S.  Marc.  ch.  6.)  ont  use  pour 
lacrespine,  ou  frange,  dont  les  peuples  Orientaux 
usoient  pour  les  bordures  de  leurs  robes." 

Cbisp,  from  crisput,  Lat.  Curled,  as  applied  to  hair. 
In  modern  usage  it  always  implies  something  of  brittle 
hardness,  as  in  food  that  easily  cracks  under  the  teeth. 
Hence  the  application  of  it  by  our  early  writers,  to 
water  and  clouds,  seems  to  us  the  more  extraordinary. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  when  Mortimer  and  Glendower 
fought,  the  river  Severn 

—  Hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 
By  this  epithet,  when  thus  applied,  was  meant  to 
be  expressed  the  curl  raised  oy  a  breeze  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  whence  curled  is  also  used  by 
some  writers : 
Your  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  still  appear 
The  same  in  water  now,  that  once  in  locks  they  were. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  Song  fl. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  twisted  form  of  the  clouds : 

With  all  th'  abhorred  births  below  critp  heav'n, 

Whereon  Hyperion's  quic  kening  fire  doth  shine.  Torn.  Atk.  iv.  3. 

To  which  curled  is  also  applied : 

—  Be't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  enrtd  clouds.  Temp.  i.  S. 

Cbisp,  r.  To  curl.  Milton  probably  had  Shakespeare's 
expression  in  his  mind  when  he  employed  this 
epithet : 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Ruling  on  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold,  &c. 

Par.  Lost,  iv.W. 

He  has  applied  it  also  to  express  the  twisted  form 
of  trees  and  bowers : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.  Com**,  984. 

See  Warton's  note.    Ben  Jonson  also  has  used  it 
to  express  the  effect  of  Zephyr  upon  water : 

The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand, 
Only  their  heads  are  crisped  by  his  stroke. 
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Here  it  is  properly  applied  to  hair : 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Mer.  Ven.  iii.  S. 

Crispy.   The  same.   The  use  of  this  word  in  the 
following  passage  further  illustrates  the  application 
of  the  two  former  to  water : 
O  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  easy  streams 
That  glide  as  smoothly  as  a  Parthian  shaft, 
Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  tike  silver  curt, 
Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks  to  welcome  us? 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  881. 

Crispy  is  quoted  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Act  iii.  sc.  2.  but  there  it  ie  cruped. 

Critick.  A  piece  of  criticism,  now  called  a  critique. 
Also  the  art  of  criticism  itself.  The  alteration  of 
this  word  took  place  very  lately.  Dryden  wrote  it 
critick:  Pope  adopted  the  new  orthography,  but 
preserved  the  old  accent,  which  I  believe  was  the 
practice  of  his  time.  See  Elements  of  Orthoepyr 
p.  341. 

But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past, 
And  mak.o  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Essay  on  Crit.  v.  570^ 
And  perhaps,  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed,  and  duly  consi- 
dered, they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logick  and  critick, 
than  what  we  have  hitherto  beea  acquainted  with. 

Locke  on  Hum.  Und.  iv.  81. 

Crocheteur.  An  adopted  French  word,  meaning  a 
common  porter.  Why  Mr.  Seward  says  a.  pig-driver, 
I  know  not,  unless  from  his  whip. 

Rescued  t  'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crocketeur  for  two  cardecues, 
To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

B.icFl.  Hon.  Man's  T.  iii.  1. 
The  old  editions  have  crohieture  and  acrocheture, 
evidently  from  not  understanding  the  French  term. 
Why  he  has  a  whip  does  not  appear,  but  Cotgrave 
gives  him,  "  Le  crochet  if  un  crocheteur,  the  forke  or 
crooked  staffe,  used  by  a  burthen-bearing  porter." 

Croft.  A  small  home-close,  in  a  farm.  Some  derive 
it  from  crypt  a,  but  it  is  pure  Saxon. 

—  This  have  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  ctofis 

That  brow  this  bottom  glad*.  Camus,  530. 

Crone,  or  Cboan.  Most  commonly  used  for  an  old 
woman ;  some  assert  that  it  originally  meant  an  old 
toothless  sheep.  There  is  strong  temptation  to  derive 

it  from  xpov°f  or  *f>°*°(-    See  the  etymologists. 

—  Take  up  the  bastard, 

Take 't  up,  I  say ;  give 't  to  thy  crone.  Wint.  T.  ii.  3. 

There  is  an  old  crone  in  the  court,  her  name  is  Maquerelle. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.Sl. 

-Marry,  let  him  alone 
With  temper'd  poison  to  remove  the  crone. 

B.  Jon.  Poetaster,  iii.  5. 

Crosbite,  s.   A  swindler.    See  to  Cross-bite. 

Some  cowardly  knaves,  that  for  feare  of  the  gillowes  leave 
nipping  and  forsting,  become  crosbites ;  knowing  there  is  no 
danger  therein  but  a  little  punishment,  at  most  the  pillorie,  and 
that  is  saved  with  a  little  unguent  urn  oureum. 

R.  Greene's  Tkeevesfalting  out,  tfC.  in  Hart.  Misc.  viii.  389. 

Cross,  s.  Any  piece  of  money,  many  coins  being 
marked  with  a  cross  on  one  side.  A  cross  meant 
also  a  misfortune  or  disappointment;  hence  many 
quibbles.  The  common  people  still  talk  of  "  crossing 
the  hand  with  a  piece  of  money." 

For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  hear  you;  yet  I 
should  bear  no  cross,  if  1  did  bear  you;  for,  I  think  you  have  no 
in  j  our  purse.  As  you  I.  it,  ii.  4. 
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When  Falstaff  asks  the  Chief  Justice  for  money, 
his  lordship  replies  in  the  same  punning  style, 

Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny;  you  nre  too  impatient  to  bear 
crown.  2  Ucn.  IV.  i.  2. 

So  the  Steward  also  in  Timon : 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour. 

Else  I  should  tell  him  well  —  i'  faith  I  shook!, 

When  all's  spent  he'd  be  cross  d  then,  an  he  could. 

Timon  of  A.  i.  2. 

i.e.  he'd  be  furnished  with  crosses,  or  money,  if  he 
could. 

I  will  mako  a  crosse  upon  his  °atc;  ye  crosse  on, 
Thy  crouet  be  on  gntfis  nil,  in  thy  purse  none. 

Hey&ootfs  Epigrams. 

Tom's  Fortune. 
Tom  tells  he's  robb'd,  and  counting  all  his  losses, 
Concludes  all's  gone,  tbe  world  is  lull  of  crosses. 
If  all  be  gone,  Tom,  toke  this  comfort  then, 
Thou'rt  certain  never  to  have  croste  ngen. 

IWi  Rtcreation,  Epigr.  419. 

Hence  the  saying,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  piece  of  money  in  the  pocket,  however  small, 
to  keep  the  devil  out :  this  was  originally  in  allusion 
to  the  cross  upon  it,  which  was  supposed  to  prevent 
his  approach. 

What  would  you  have?  The  devil  sleeps  in  my  pocket,  I  have 
no  cross  to  drive  him  from  it.  Hasting.  Hash/.  Lover,  iii.  1. 

So  long  put  he  his  hand  into  his  purse,  that  at  last  the  empty 
bottom  returned  him  a  writ  of  nan  est  inventus;  for  well  uii^lit 
the  divell  daunce  there,  for  ever  a  crosie  thtre  was  to  keepc  him 
backe.  R.  Greene's  Aercr  too  lute,  in  Cent.  Lit.  viii.  p.  16. 

Cross,  creeping  to.  The  creeping  to  I  lie  cross  was  a 
popish  ceremony  of  penance.  It  is  particularly  de- 
scribed in  an  ancient  book  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
kings  of  England)  purchased  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  cited  by  Dr.  Percy  in  a  note 
on  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  p.  436. 

You  must  rend  the  morninj  mass, 
You  must  creep  unto  the  cross, 
Put  cold  ashes  on  your  hea  l, 
Have  a  hair-cloth  tor  your  l»ed. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edm.  O.  PI.  v.  277. 
We  kiss  the  pix,  ire  crcepe  the  crotse,  our  beades  we  overrunne, 
The  convent  has  n  legacic,  who  so  is  left  undone. 

Warner,  Albion's  Engl.  p.  1 15. 
As  there  was  a  doctor  that  preached,  the  king's  majesty  hath 
his  holy-water,  he  crccptth  to  the  crotse.     Latimer,  Serm.  (el.  43. 

Though  the  custom  was  then  disused,  it  seems  not 
to  have  Deen  forgotten.  Like  many  other  ceremonies 
of  the  Romish  church,  it  exactly  resembled  the 
practices  of  the  heathens.    So  Tibullus, 

Sou  ego,  si  inerui,  dnbitem  prorumbere  templi*, 

Et  dare  sacratis  osculn  liiniuihus ; 
Non  ego  tcllurem  genibus  pcrrrpcrc  supplex, 

Et  miscrum  sancto  tundere  postc  caput.       L.  i.  El.  2.  v.  83. 

Choss,  the  sign  of,  placed  upon  a  house,  was  one 
of  the  marks  which  denoted  a  family  infected  with 
the  plague.    See  Lord  have  mercy. 
To  declare  the  infection  for  his  sin 
A  crotse  is  set  without,  there's  none  within. 

Epigrams,  by  R.  S.  (Itogcr  Sharpe)  1610. 

To  Cross-bite.  To  cheat.  Kersey  in  his  dictionary 
has  cross-bite,  a  disappointment,  and  N.  Bailey  has 
followed  him.  It  is  evidently  compounded  of  cross 
and  bite,  in  the  same  mannejr  as  cross-blow,  which 
Cotgravc  has  in  the  sense  of  an  untoward  accident,  or 
traverse.  They  therefore  cross-bile  others  who  bring 
disappointments  and  losses  upon  them,  i.  e.  they  who 
cheat.  It  is  equivalent  to  what  is  now  called  swind- 
ling. Afterwards  contracted  to  bite.  See  Crosbite. 

no 
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Who,  when  be  speaks,  grunts  like  a  hog,  and  looks 
Like  one  that  is  employ 'd  in  caticrie 

Aud  crotbiting.  O.  PI.  viii.  374. 

Crosbiters  are  mentioned,  in  suitable  company,  in 
a  pamphlet  of  Robert  Greene's,  entitled,  "  The 
Blacke  Booke's  Messenger,  laying  open  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Ned  Browne,  one  of  the  most  notable 
Cutpurses,  Crosbiters,  and  Coneycatchers,  that  ever 
lived  in  England." 

In  Whetstone's  Itocf;  of  Regard  it  is  thus  denned 
in  the  margin,  p.  50 :  "  Crosbiting,  a  kind  of couson- 
ing,  under  the  couler  of  friendship;"  and  in  his 
epistle  to  the  readers,  "  The  cheter  will  fume  to  see 
his  cmsbilitig  and  cunning  shiftes  decyphered." 

Playing  a  jocular  trick  to  a  friend  was  also  called 
crossbiting  him.  Thus  Aubrey  relates  how  Sir  John 
Suckling  and  SirW.  Davenant  prevented  Jack  Young 
(an  intimate  of  theirs)  from  going  to  an  assignation, 
by  having  him  detained  as  a  madman.  "  The  next 
day,"  says  he,  "  his  comerades  told  him  all  the  plott, 
and  how  they  crosse-bitt  him."  Letters  from  Dodt. 
Vol.  II.  P.  ii.  page  549. 

Prior  has  used  the  word : 

As  Nature  slily  had  thought  fit 

For  some  by  ends  to  cross-bite  wit.  Alma,  Canto  3. 

Cross-garter'd.  A  fashion  once  prevailed,  for  some 
time,  of  wearing  the  garters  crossed  on  the  leg. 
With  respect  to  this,  as  well  as  other  fashions,  we 
must  distinguish  the  opinions  held  of  it  in  different 
times.  While  modes  are  new,  they  are  confined  to 
the  gay  or  affected;  when  obsolete,  they  are  yet 
retained  by  the  grave  and  the  old.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  this  fashion  was  yet  in  credit,  and  Olivia's 
detestation  of  it  arose,  we  may  suppose,  from  thinking 
it  coxcombical. 

He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockinet,  and  'tis  a  colour  she 
abhors;  and  cross-garter'd,  a  fashion  she  detests.  Ttcet/th  JV.  ii.5. 

Malvolio's  puritanism  had  probably  nothing  to  do 
with  this.    Yellow  stockings  were  then  high  fashion, 
and  so,  doubtless,  were  cross-garters.   The  following 
passage  proves  it : 
Ev'n  all  the  valiant  stomachs  of  the  court, 
All  short-cloak 'd  knights,  and  all  cross-garter'd  gentlemen, 
All  pump  and  pantofle,  all  foot-cloth  riders,  &c. 

B.  It  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  i.  2- 
But  when  Barton  Holyday  wrote  of  the  ill  success 
of  his  Technogamia,  the  fashion  was  exploded,  and 
was  retained  only  by  puritans  and  old  men : 
tlad  there  a[  pour'u  some  sharp  cross-garter'd  man 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  might  nick-namo  puritan. 

So  also  in  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  printed  in  1639: 
As  rare  an  old  youth  as  over  wnlk'd  cross-garter'd.    cit.  St. 

Cross-row.  By  abbreviation  from  Christ-cross 
row,  which  see. 

A  Crowd.  A  fiddle.  Certainly  from  the  Welch 
crwth,  though  some  who  are  fond  of  Greek  derivations 
deduce  it  from  npu«,  pulso,  though  it  is  not  struck  or 
beaten. 

A  lacquey  that— can  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little,  &c. 

R.  Jons.  Cynth.  Retch,  i.  l . 
O  sweet  consent  between  a  crowd  and  a  Jew's  harp. 

Alex,  if  Campaspe,  O.  PI.  ii.  103. 

Violins  strike  up  aloud, 

Ply  the  gittern,  scowr  the  crowd.      Drayt.  Nymph.  8.  p.  15 13. 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase 
Woo  in  the  service  ol  the  churches  ; 
And  by  your  doom  to  be  allow'd 

To  b<-,'  oi  be  no  more  a  crowd.  Hudib.  I.  ii.  1OO0. 

In  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  crowded  seems  to  be 
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used  for  crotced:  "  Her  cock  with  the  yelow  legs  that 
nightly  crowded  so  just."  O.  PI.  ii.  31.  This  how- 
ever is  probably  only  a  false  print  for  crowed. 

■Ckow-kkf.vkh.  A  person  employed  to  drive  the 
crows  from  the  fields.  At  present,  in  all  the  midland 
counties,  a  boy  set  to  drive  the  birds  away  is  said  to 
keep  birds.  Hence  a  stuffed  figure,  now  called,  more 
properly,  a  scare-crow,  was  also  called  a  crow-keeper. 

That  fi-How  handles  his  how  like  a  cram-keeper.  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Drayton,  in  an  angry  address  to  Cupid,  tells  him 
to  turn  crotc-keeper : 

Or,  if  thou'lt  not  lliv  archery  forbear, 

To  »otne  base  rustick  do  thyse'f  prtftr. 

And  when  cori.c'*  sown,  or  grown  into  the  ear, 

Practise  tliy  quiver,  »nd  turn  crow-keeper.  Idea  48. 

Thi9  is  one  of  Tusser's  directions  for  September: 

No  sooner  a  Minting,  but  out  by  and  by, 
With  mother  or  boy  that  nliruin  can  cry  : 
And  let  them  lie  armed  with  a  sling  or  a  bow, 
To  »care  away  pigeon,  the  rook,  or  the  crow. 

So  among  his  harvest  tools  he  reckons 
A  slinc  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy. 

And  in  his  abstract  for  the  same  month, 

With  sling  or  bow 
Keep  come  from  crow. 

A  scare-crow   is  clearly  meant  in  the  following 
lines : 

Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 

Scaring  tbo  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper.  Rom.  4'  Jul.  i.  4. 

Crown,  iron.  The  putting  on  a  crown  of  iron, 
heated  red  hot,  was  occasionally  the  punishment  of 
rebels  or  regicides.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hoffman, 
1631,  this  torture  is  supposed  to  be  practised,  the 
offender  being  adjudged  to  have  his  bead  seared  with 
&  burning  crowti. 

In  Richard  III.  the  princess  Anne  alludes  to  the 
practice,  in  the  following  passionate  expressions: 

O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow, 

Were  red-hot  steel,  to  tear  me  to  the  brain.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

Goldsmith  alludes  to  a  similar  fact,  in  the  History 

of  Hungary,  in  a  line  which  loug  puzzled  the  majority 

of  readers : 

Lake's  iron  rrojrn,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel.  Traveller 
Now  the  history  is  known,  it  would  surely  be 
allowable  to  correct  it  to  "  Zcck's  iron  crown,"  since 
it  was  in  fact  not  Luke,  but  George  Zeck,  his 
brother,  who  suffered  this  torture,  for  a  desperate 
rebellion  in  which  they  were  both  engaged  in  1514. 
Respub.  Hung.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  Scotland,  on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the  mur 
derers  of  King  James  I.  See  BoswelT s  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Steevens's  note  on  the  passage  of 
Richard  III.  above  cited. 

A  Cbowned  Cup.    A  bumper;  a  cup  so  full  of  liquor 
that  the  contents  rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

True,  and  to  welcome  Dariotto's  lateness, 

lie  shall,  unpledged,  carauzc  oue  crowned  cup 

To  all  these  ladies  health.  All  Fools,  O.  PI.  iv.  180 

Well  drink  her  health  in  a  creamed  cup,  mv  lads. 

Old  Couple,  O.  PI.  x.  481 
This  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  mutually  by,  the 
Homeric  expression,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent : 

fatfa  ftn  ifrripif  i*»ci+»iT»  w*tm.  It.  A.  470. 

The  j oaths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crenvu'd. 
On  which  Athenteus  says,  'Extriftrreu  ii  xotoTq 
stfrrifse,  trrci,  inctpx'^'f  «<  *pirrnpi$  *tmrrtut  irtt 


iux  roS  TOToi  ivtertfanuirOax.  lib.  i.e.  11.  That  is, 
"  The  cups  were  made  to  stand  above  the  brim,  so 
as  to  be  crowned  with  the  liquor  in  them."  See 
II.  6.  232.  It  was  also  a  custom  with  the  ancients 
literally  to  crown  their  cups  with  garlands,  which 
has  caused  some  little  obscurity  in  Virgil's  imitations 
of  these  passages.  See  Heyiie  on  I.  724.  Once, 
however,  that  poet  has  clearly  alluded  to  the  latter 
circumstauce : 

Turn  Pater  Anchises  ningnum  cratera  corona 
Induit,  iroplcvitque  niero.  JEn.  iii.  595. 

Crown er's  quest.  A  familiar  corruption,  among 
the  vulgar,  for  coroner's  inquest. 

2d  Clo.  But  is  tbia  law  f    l»i  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crovner's 
quest  law.  Haml.  v.  1. 

The  coroner,  I  believe,  is  still  the  crowner,  in  that 
class  of  society. 

Crown et.  Diminutive  of  crown^  as  coronet.  Both 
this  and  crown  are  used  occasionally  as  the  chief 
end,  or  ultimate  reward  and  result  of  an  undertaking ; 
because,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  the  end  crowns  the 
design.    Finis  coronal  opus. 

Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  want,  and  call'd  them  home, 
Whose  bosom  was  my  erownet,  my  chief  end.  Ant.  Sr  CI.  iv.  10. 

Thus  in  Cymbeline  he  says, 

My  supreme  crown  of  grief. 

Crowse.  A  north  country  word,  meaning  sprightly, 
meny,  or  alert. 

Spr.  How  chear,  my  hearts  ? 

l»t  Beggar.    Most  erotcte,  most  capringly. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  340. 

See  also  p.  442. 

Such  one  thou  art,  as  is  the  little  fly, 

Who  is  so  erowte  and  gamesome  with  ihe  flume. 

Drayton,  Eel.  7.  p.  1419. 
As  crojrie  as  n  new  washen  louse.  Ray's  Prov.  p.  220. 

It  is  also  among  his  north  country  words.  Kelly 
has  the  proverb  more  metrically,  Scottish  Proverbs : 
Nothing  so  erowte 

As  a  new-washeu  louse.  P.  263. 

Croydon-Sangcine.  Supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
sallow  colour. 

By'r  ladic,  you  are  of  a  pood  complexion, 
A  right  croyden-sanguine  beshrew  ine. 

Damon    Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  2?6. 
Both  of  a  complexion  inclining  to  the  Oriental  colour  of  a 
croydon-tanguinc. 

Anatom.  of  the  Melam.  of  Jjax,  by  Harr.  Sign.  L.  7. 

Crumkxal.   A  purse. 

The  fat  oxe  that  wont  to  lig  in  the  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  licr  crumenal. 

Sptns.  Sfiep.  Kal.  Sept.  v.  118. 

To  Cuvsh  a  Pot,  or  Ciri>.  A  cant  phrase  for  to 
finish  a  pot ;  as  it  is  now  said  to  crack  a  bottle. 

My  master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet,  and  if  you  be  not  of  the 
house  of  Montagues,  I  pray  come  and  cruiA  a  cup  of  trine. 

Rom.  (f  Jul.  i.  2. 

Come,  George,  we'll  crush  a  pot  before  we  pert. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  51. 

Fill  the  pot,  hostess,  and  we'll  ori»*A  it. 

Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington. 

Cruzado.  A  Portuguese  coin,  worth,  according  to 
Guthrie's  table,  2s.  'id.  if  a  crusade  of  exchange,  and 
2s.  8$d.  if  a  new  crusade.  E.  Coles  makes  it  w  orth 
10*.  Kersey  4«.  Dr.  Grey  3s.  The  editor  of 
Dodsletfs  Old  Plays  above  2s.  lOrf.  It  is  named 
from  a  cross  which  it  bears  on  one  side,  the  arms  of 
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Portugal  being  on  the  other.  It  doubtless  varied  in 
value  at  different  periods. 

Believe  me,  I  bad  rather  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cmiado*.  Olh.  iii.  4. 

—  The  fine  impos'd 
For  an  ungown'd  senator  is  about 

Forty  erutodoe*.  Honett  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  309. 

—  I  have  houses, 

Jewels,  and  a  poor  remnant  of  <mW       ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Cry,  out  op.  Out  of  all  estimation.    A  quaint,  fami- 
liar phrase,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin. 
Sirrah  serjeant,  and  yeoman,  I  should  love  these  maps  out  o' 


cry  now,  if  we  could  see  men  peep  out  of  door  in  'em 

Puritan,  iii.  5.  Suppl.  Sh.  ii.  588. 
And  then  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me,  and  stand  upon 
my  pantofles  to  them,  out  of  all  crie. 

Old  Taming  of  Shr.  6  pi.  i.  174. 

Again  p.  1 85. 

Very  similar,  and  probably  made  from  this,  is  the 
phrase  "  Out  of  all  whooping"  as  used  by  Shake- 
speare : 

O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful,  and 
yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  whooping. 

At  you  I.  it,  iii.  S. 

See  also  Out  of  all  no. 
Crystals.   A  common  expression  for  eyes. 

Therefore  cavtta  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  dear  thy  crystal*.  Hen.  V.  ii.  8. 

That  is,  dry  thine  eyes.   Pistol  says  it  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  who  may  be  supposed  to  weep  at  their 
parting.     the  old  quartos  read  "  dear  up  thy 
rhristals." 
Tut !  tut  1  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Herself  prii  d  with  herself  in  either  eye : 
But  in  tAoie  crystal  tcalcs  let  there  be  weighM 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid,  etc  Rom.  ty  Jul.  i.  S. 

—  Oh  how  your  talking  eyes, 
Those  active,  sparkling,  sweet,  discoursing  twins, 


O.P1.  vii.393. 


In  their  strong  captivating  motiou  told  me 
The  story  of  your  heart  I    A  thousand  Cupids 
Mcthougbt  sat  playing  in  that  pair  o( chryttuU. 

Match  at  Mid*. 


Au  everlasting 


B.  tc  Ft.  Double  Marriage. 

Cry  you  mercy.    A  phrase  equivalent  to  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  at  present. 
What  Hal  |  how  now,  mad  wag  ?  what  a  devil  dost  thou  in 

Warwickshire?  My  good  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  1  cry  you 

mercy ;  1  thought  vour  houour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  8. 

Are  you  the  gentleman?  cry  you  mercy,  Sir. 

B.  Jon.  Every  M.  in  his  H.  i.  8. 
A  ridiculous  proverb,  once  common,  included  this 
phrase  also : 

Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool.  Ray. 

Used  apparently  in  mere  sport,  as  an  awkward 
apology  for  some  blunder  or  inattention ;  possibly, 
founded  upon  some  anecdote  of  such  an  apology 
being  offered. 

To  Ccb.   To  confine  in  a  narrow  space.   Perhaps  a 
familiar  corruption  of  to  coop. 
To  be  cubbed  up  on  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed. 

Burt.  Anat.  Mel.  p.  153. 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free, 
Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouldst  tempt  the  sea  ? 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 

On  a  brown-George,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed.  Dryd.Pert,  Sat. 5. 

Johnson  has  inadvertently  put  the  second  example 
as  an  instance  of  to  cub,  for  to  bring  forth  cubs,  out 
it  is  evidently  used  in  this  sense;  and  ray  friend 
Todd  has  not  perceived  the  mistake.  That  sense  of 
to  cub,  therefore,  still  wants  an  example. 
112 


Cuckold,  perhaps,  quasi  cuckoo'd;  i.e.  < 

As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo*  bird 
Useth  the  sparrow.  1  Hen.  IF.  r.  1. 

i.  e.  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  that  is  not  his  own. 
I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  etymology  thus 
considered,  which  is  my  only  reason  for  giving  the 
word  a  place  in  this  Glossary. 

Cuckow.      A  cuckold   being  called  30  from  the 
cuckow,  the  note  of  that  bird  was  supposed  to  prog- 
nosticate that  destiny,  which  strengthens  the  proba- 
bility of  the  above  derivation.   Thus  Shakespeare, 
Cuckow,  cuckow,  O  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear.  Loot  L.  L.  v.  2. 

And  Drayton : 

No  nation  names  the  cuckow  hot  in  scorn, 
And  no  man  hears  him  but  he  fears  the  horn. 

Works,  8ro.  p.  1310. 

In  the  same  passage,  the  popular  account  of  the 
cuckow  and  hedge-sparrow,  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare, 1  Hen.  IV.  v.  1.  and  Lear,  i. 4.  is  told  at 
large. 

Cuckow-flowers.  Certainly  used  in  the  above  pas- 
sage of  J^ear,  if  the  reading  be  right,  for  cowslips ; 
which  is  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  cocu,  or 
herbe  cocu,  had  that  meaning  in  French.  See  Cot- 
grave  in  those  words. 

Cuck-qi'EAN.  A  familiar  word,  fabricated  by  taking 
the  first  syllable  of  cuckold,  and  adding  quean  to  it, 
thus  making  a  she-cuckold,  or  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  unfaithful  to  her.  Femme  cocue,  Cotgrave. 
So  also  Minshew,  very  fully:  "  Cuckqueane,  apud 
Anglos  est  ilia  quae  juncta  est  impudico  viro,"  &c 

lie  loves  variety,  and  delights  in  change, 
And  I  heard  him  say,  should  be  be  married, 
He'd  make  his  wife  a  cuck-queau. 

Four  1'rcnlicct  of  Land,  0.  PI.  vi.  513. 
And  now  her  hourly  her  own  evequcan  makes. 

B.Jon.  Epigr.9S. 

Diana  wears  them  [horns]  on  her  head,  after  the  manner  of  a, 
crescent :  is  she  a  cuc-quean  for  that  f  how  the  devil  can  she  be 
cuckolded  who  was  never  yet  married  i 

OxelN  Rabelais,  B.  iii.  ch.  14. 
Cot-quean  (which  see)  is  quite  a  different  word, 
though  they  have  sometimes  been  confounded. 

Queene  Juno  not  a  little  wroth  against  her  husband's  crime, 
By  whom  she  was  a  cock-queane  made,  Sec. 

Warner'tAlk.  Engl.  \.  4. 

Where  read  cuck  for  cock.  Warner  has  ventured 
to  make  a  verb  of  it : 

Came  I  from  France  Queene  Dowager,  quoth  she,  to  pay  so 
dee  re 

Fur  bringing  him  so  great  a  wealth,  as  to  be  cuckqueart'd  beere. 

Mb.  Engl.  viii.  41.  p.  199. 

Cue.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer;  a  term  for- 
merly current  in  both  the  English  universities,  the 
letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to 
denote  such  a  piece.  Q  should  seem  to  6tand  for 
quadrans,  a  farthing ;  but  Minshew,  who  finished  his 
first  edition  in  Oxford,  says  it  was  only  half  that 
sum,  and  thus  particularly  explains  it:  "Because 
they  set  down  in  the  battling  or  butterie  bookes  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a  far- 
thing ;  and  in  Oxford  when  they  make  that  cue  or  q 
a  farthing,  they  say,  «rp  my  q,  and  make  it  a  farthing, 
thus  »•  But  in  Cambridge  they  use  this  letter,  a 
little  f ;  thus  f,  or  thus  s,  for  a  farthing."  He  trans- 
lates it  in  Latin  calculus  panis.  Coles  has  "  A  cue 
[half  a  farthing]  minutum." 
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Cues  and  cees  are  generally  mentioned  together, 
the  c tt  meaning  a  small  measure  of  beer ;  but  why, 
is  not  equally  explained. 

Hast  thou  worn  ' 
Gown*  in  the  university,  tost  logick, 
Suckt  philosophy,  eat  cues,  drank  ceei,  and  canuol  give 
A  letter  the  right  courtier's  cresl  ? 

Ut  Part  Jeronimo,  O.  PI.  iii.  81. 
That  he,  poor  thine,  hnth  no  acquaintance  with  nbove  a  nunc 
Mid  a  half;  and  that  tie  neier  drank  above  size  q  of  Helicon. 

Kim  hard  (  anlcmpt  of  CI.  p.  26. 

Bishop  Earlc  also  has  cues  and  ctes: 

Hee  [the  college  Lutler]  domineers  over  fresh  men,  when  they 
first  come  to  the  hutch,  und  puzzles  them  with  strange  language 
of  net  and  ceet,  and  some  broken  Latin,  which  he  tins  lcanit  at 
his  bin.  EurU't  Micro-cotmoiiraphic,  (1028),  Char.  17. 

—  Hint  you're  fum 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees, 
With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  r uet  of  single  beer. 

Fl.  Wit  attev.  W.  Act  U  p.  278. 

Cues  there  stand  for  tees,  which  proves  that  the 
terms  were  not  well  defined. 

Cue-fellow.  From  cue,  the  final  or  catch-word  of  a 
speech;  a  technical  term  among  players:  whence 
cuefeiloas  means  players  who  act  together. 

You  have  formerly  heard  of  the  name*  of  the  priests,  ground 
rectors  of  this  comedie,  and  lately  of  the  names  of  the  devils, 
their  cue-fclloaet  in  die  play.  Vecl.  of  Popish  lutpott.  II  8. 

The  cue  among  players  was  derived,  doubtless, 
from  the  French,  queue;  being  literally  the  tail  of  a 
speech.  It  occurs  several  times  in  Midi.  N.  Dr. 
ill.  1.  among  the  rustic  actors. 

Cuebpo.  To  be  in  citerpo,  to  be  stripped  of  the  upper 
garment,  a  Spanish  term,  meaning  to  display  the 
body,  or  cuerpo. 

But  why  in  cuerpo  f 
I  bate  to  sec  an  ho«t,  and  old,  in  cuerpo. 
Hott.  Cuerpo,  wbru's  that? 

Tip.  Li^ht-skippiug  hose  and  doublet, 
Tne  horse-boy's  garb !  poor  blank  and  half  blank  ! 

B  Join.  Sew  Inn,  ii.  5. 

Again, 

Tour  Spanish  host  is  never  seen  in  cuerpo. 

Without  his  puraroentos,  cloke,  and  sword.  Ibid. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  lludibras. 
So  they  unmantled  him  of  n  tie  r  plush  cloak,  nad  my  secretary 
wa«  content  to  go  home  quictlv  in  cuerpo. 

~  Howell' t  Let  ten,  B  1.  $i.  Lett.  17. 

Cut  b  ass.  Armour  for  the  breast  and  back.  Tht 
thing  being  disused,  the  word  is  likely  to  become 
obsolete,  and  perhaps  is  nearly  so  at  present.  It  is 
derived  from  cuir,  leather,  of  which  at  some  time  it 
probably  was  formed. 
Proof  rairowo,  and  open  hurganets. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.  vi.  512 
Xeoptolemus  had  his  sword  yet   who  hurt  liiin  under  his 
evraect,  even  about  his  groyne.  Norih't  Piut.  646.  A. 

Since  writing  the  above  remark,  the  word  has 
been  rerived  by  means  of  Buonaparte's  Cuirassiers, 
but  is  now  likely  to  be  again  forgotten. 

Ccisses.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 

I  snw  young  Harry  with  his  heaver  on, 
Hit  eui**et  on  hit  thight,  gallantly  ann'd, 

Ktse  from  the  ground  like  leather d  Mercury.    1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Cullings,  or  Cullers,  Diet.    Inferior  sheep,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest. 

Tbose  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  still  resenre  for  breed, 
My  cuilingt  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed. 

Droyt.  Nymph.  6.  p.  1496. 


C  U  L 

Cullion,  s.  A  base  fellow;  a  term  of  great  contempt: 
from  the  Italian,  coglione,  a  great  boobv. 
Away,  base  eultiont,  Suffolk,  let  them  go.         2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 
And,  Vlidas  like,  he  jets  it  in  the  court, 
With  base  outlandish  culliont  nt  his  heels, 
Whose  pminl  fantastick  liveries  make  jueh  show. 
As  if  that  Proteus,  god  of  shapes,  appenr'd. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  340. 

See  also  O.  PI.  ii.  63. 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 

And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cu/i««.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  2. 

Sometimes  culten : 
For  what  could  be  more  ru/foi-like  or  base. 

Or  fitter  for  a  man  were  made  of  straw, 
T)i nn  standing  in  a  lair  yong  ladies  grace, 

To  shew  himself  a  cuckow  or  a  dnw.     Harr.  Ariott.  x\v.  25. 

Cdli.ionly.    Base,  blockheaded  ;  from  cullion. 

Draw,  you  whoreson  cullionly  barhennoiigcr,  draw  .  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Cullis.  A  very  fine  and  strong  broth,  strained  and 
made  clear  for  patients  in  a  state  of  great  weakness. 
From  coulis,  Fr.  of  the  same  sense ;  i.  e.  a  solution  of 
meat.  In  an  old  book  before  cited,  called  the  Haven 
of  Health,  is  a  receipt  to  make  a  colei+e  of  a  cocke  or 
capon,  which  in  many  respects  is  so  curious,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  insert  the  whole  of  it,  though  rather 
long. 

If  you  list  to  still  [distil]  a  cocke  for  a  weak  body,  that  is  in  u 
consumption  through  lone  sickness  •  or  other  causes,' yuu  may  doc 
it  will  in  this  manner,  lake  a  n  d  cocke,  that  i»  not  old,  dresse 
him  and  cut  h.io  in  quarters,  an  bruse  all  the  Lorn  s,  then  take 
the  rootes  of  fennell,  parcely  and  succory,  violet  leaves  and 
borage,  put  the  coi  ke  into  an 'earthen  pot  w  hich  is  good  to  stevr 
mentis  iu,  and  between  every  quarter  lay  of  the  rootes  n:id  heroes, 
cornns,  whole  mare,  anise  seeds,  liquorice  being  scraped 'and 
slyced,  and  >o  till  up  your  pot.  Theu  put  in  hallo  a  pint  of 
rose  water,  a  quart  of  white  wine  or  more,  two  or  three  dales 
made  cleanc  and  cut  m  peicts,  a  few  prunes  and  rwysons  of  the 
sunnc,  and  if  you  put  in  certain  petcet  of  gold,  it  tcill  be  the 
better,  and  they  never  the  none,  and  so  cover  it  close,  aud  stop 
it  with  dough,  und  set  the  pot  in  seething  water,  nnd  let  it  seem 
gently  for  the  spues  of  twelve  houres,  with  a  good  tire  kept  still 
under  the  brasse  |-ot  <thnt  it  standcth  in,  and  the  pot  kept  with  * 
liquor  so  long.  When  it  hath  stilled  so  mnny  houres,  then  take 
out  tlie  earthen  pot,  open  it,  streiue  out  the  broth  into  some 
cleane  vessel,  and  gi»c  thereof  unto  the  weako  person  morning 
and  etenin;,  tvnnnrd  mid  spiced,  as  pleasctli  the  patient,  lit  like 
manner  you  innv  make  a  cilti/te  of  a  capon,  which  some  men  like 
better.  liaven  of  Health,  chap.  157. 

Brown,  in  his  Pastorals,  tells  us  of  a  cullis  mixed 
with  still  more  costly  ingredients : 
To  please  w  hich  Orke  her  husband's  weakned  pceco 
Must  have  his  cullis  mixl  with  aiubergreece, 
Phesant  and  partridge  into  jelly  tiiru'd, 
Orated  with  cold  se»'n  times  refin'd  aud  burn'd, 
W  ith  dint  of  Orient  pearlc,  richer  the  cast 
Yet  ne're  beheld  :  (O  l£picuriau  feast !) 

'I  his  is  his  breakfast.  Krit.  Patt.  B.  ii.  S.  3. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  approved  receipt  : 
Let  gold,  umber,  and  dissolved  pearl  l>c  comiron  ingredients, 
and  that  you  cannot  compose  a  cuttwe  without  them. 

Mud  World,  O.  PI.  v.  339. 
—  When  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles 
And  cu  I  licet,  ami  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  hod  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  inc. 

B.  If  Ft.  Captain,  i.  3. 
But  as  they  that  are  shaken  with  a  fever  are  to  be  warmed 
with  doiitlis,  tiol  groans,  and  us  he  that  mclteth  in  a  consumption 
is  to  be  recur'd  by  cullitet,  not  conceits,  su,  Jkc. 

Alex  jf  Cumpatpe,  O.  PI.  ii.  124. 
So  the  same  author,  Lyly,  in  his  Euphues: 
They  that  begin  to  pine  of  a  consumption,  without  delass 
preserve  themselves  with  cullitet.  Euph.  1"  2.  b. 

We  should  indubitably  read  atllisA  for  callises,  in 
Q 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Thierry  and  Theodoret, 
Act  ii.  p.  143.  . 

Cullises  were,  in  fact,  savoury  jellies ;  but  gene- 
rally taken  hot,  as  best  suited  to  sick  persons. 
CutLiSEN,  t.  A  corruption  of  cognizance,  or  badge  of 
arms;  unknown  to  some  editors  of  B.  Jonson's 
plays,  but  since  noticed  in  other  books.  His  usage 
of  it,  however,  is  sufficiently  explanatory.  In  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Sogliardo  says,  "  I'll  give 
coats,  that's  my  humour,  but  1  lack  a  cullisen."  Act  i. 
sc.  2.  He  is  immediately  answered,  that  he  may  get 
one  in  the  city,  where  he  may  have  a,  coat  of  arms 
made  to  fit  him,  of  what  fashion  he  will.  To  confirm 
this,  we  hear  afterwards  that  he  is  at  the  herald's 
office,  where  his  adviser  (Carlo  Buffone)  was  to  meet 
him  against  his  cognizance  was  ready.    Act  Hi.  1. 

In  the  play  of  The  Case  is  altered,  Onion  asks, 
"  But  what  badge  shall  we  give,  what  cullisen?" 
The  answer,  though  in  corrupt  language,  is  intelli- 
gible enough :  "  As  for  that,  let  us  use  the  infidelity 
and  commiseration  of  some  harrot  [herald]  of  arms, 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon.  Onion.  A  gudgeon !  a 
scutcheon  thou  wouldst  say,  man."  Act  iii 

The  Owlet  Almanack,  a  humorous  production  of 
1618,  has  it  more  than  once: 

All  tbe  cullixant  (»ign»  or  Imdges,  in  the  iodine)  except  one, 
drew  their  pedigree  from  the  idea  of  some  excellent  Animal.  P.  10. 

A  blew  coat  without  a  cuUitan  will  be  like  habberdine 
mustard. 

Mr.  Gifford  has  found  another  example : 
Then  will  I  have  fifty  beads-men,  and  on  their  gowns  their 
culluance  shall  be  six  Milan  needles.     Bremer't  Love-tick  King. 

We  are  told  by  a  foreigner  how  these  badges  were 

worn: 

The  F.n»H»h  are  serious,  like  the  Germans, — lovers  of  anew; 
liking  to  be  followed,  wherever  they  go,  by  whole  troops  of 
servants,  who  wear  /*«>  matter?  arms  in  silver,  fattened  to  their 
left  arms.  P-  Hentsner't  Travels  in  1508. 

He  adds,  "  And  they  are  not  undeservedly  ridiculed, 
for  wearing  tails  hanging  down  their  backs."  Were 
those  long  shoulder-knots?  I  should  think  so,  for 
the  custom  of  tying  the  hair  into  that  form  was  not 
yet  known. 

We  still  see  cullisens,  or  badges,  worn  by  water- 
men,  firemen,  and  sometimes  by  parish  officers,  as 
beadles,  8tc.    See  Badoe. 
Culme  ;  from  Culmen.   The  top  of  any  thing. 
Who  strives  to  stand  in  pompe  of  princely  port 
On  guiddy  top  and  culme  of  slippery  court, 
Finds  oft  a  heavy  fate.        Arthur,  a  Traged.  1387.  Sign.  D  4. 

Cui/ter,  now  Coulter.    A  ploughshare. 

Her  fallow  Teas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  opon  ;  while  that  the  culler  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savng'ry.  Hen.  V.  v.  8. 

The  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens  has  coulter. 

Culver.    A  pigeon,  or  turtle  dove.  Sax. 
Like  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  bough, 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate.  Spe« 
All  comfortless  upon  the  bared  bough, 
Like  woful  culvert  do  sit  wailing  now. 

Sp.  Teart  of  the  Mutes,  v.  845. 

Culver-uouse.    A  pigeon-house. 

He  [the  gamester]  is  onely  used  by  the  master  of  the  ordimrie, 
as  men  use  cuminin-eeede,  to  replenish  their  culver-house. 

Clitut  Whims,  p.  44. 
So  Overbury,  "  His  [the  host's]  wife  is  the  cum 
min-seede  of  his  dove-house."    Charact.  Sign.  O  2. 
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Culver-keys.   The  flower  or  herb  columbine.  Culver 
being  columba,  and  the  little  flowreU  like  keys. 

A  girl  cropping  eutverkeyt  and  cowslips,  all  to  make  garlands 
suitable  to  the  present  month  of  May.   Waiter't  Angler,  \.  cb.  16. 

A  Cumber.     A  care,  danger,  or  inconvenience. 
Sometimes  written  comber.   See  Todd.    An  abbre- 
viation of  incumber. 
Meanwhile  the  Turks  seek  succours  from  our  king; 
Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumhert  spring. 

Fair/,  Tasso,  U-  73. 

Cuius,  none  reckon'd  of  thy  wife  a  point, 
While  each  man  might  without  all  let  or  cumber. 

Harringt.  Eptgr.  i.  04. 

Ccmmin-sbed  was  used  for  attracting  pigeons  to 
inhabit  a  dove-cote.   See  Culver-house. 

Cu N nino,  s.   Knowledge,  skill  in  any  art. 
We'll  crave  a  little  of  your  cousin's  cunning, 

I  think  my  girl  hath  not  quite  forgot   ... 

To  touch  an  instrument.       'lis  Pity  She's  a  W.  O.  PI.  vui.  88. 

Cunning,  adj.  Skilful,  knowing.  At  present  to  be 
cunning  implies  craft,  but  the  following  passage 
shows  that  formerly  they  might  be  separated : 

Wherein  neat  and  clean,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it? 

wherein  cunning  but  in  craft  1  1  Hen.  IV.  u.  4. 

Ales.  Why  should  not  I  be  as  cunning  as  Apellesf 
Apell.  God  shield  yoa  should  have  cause  to  be  so  cunning  as 

A  pelles.  Ales,  tt  Campatpe,  O.  PI.  ii.  1  SO. 

They  both  mean  skilful  in  the  art  of  painting. 

Cupids.    To  look  for  Cupids  in  the  eyes,  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  look  babies,  &c. 
The  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks, 
Are  busied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant  locks, 
While  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupidt  look. 

Drayton,  Pot.  i\.t}.6M. 

See  Babies. 

Curat,  Curate,  or  Curats,  for  Cuirass.  Body 
armour. 

And  first  in  sight  he  slew  my  elder  brother, 

The  bullet  through  his  curat  did  make  way, 
And  next  in  flight  he  took,  and  kill'd  the  t'other. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  ix.  26. 
His  helmet  here  he  flung,  his  pouldems  there, 
He  casts  away  his  curat t  and  his  shield.  Ib.  xxiil.  106. 

His  wyfo  Pnntbea  had  rmuic  of  her  treasure,  a  curate  and 
helmet  of  golde.  Patau  of  Plea*,  i.  p.  50.  repr. 

Spenser  has  it  euriet : 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white, 

Instead  of  curiett,  and  bases  for  tbe  fight.     Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  v.  90. 
To  Curb,  properly  Courb;  from  courber,  to  bend  or 
cringe. 

For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 


Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

i  do  nil 


Haml.  iii.  4. 


Yea  curb,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 
Curfew.  The  evening  bell;  couvre  feu.  The  origin 
and  purpose  of  this  bell  are  too  weU  known  to  need 
repetition.  The  original  time  for  ringing  it  was  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  we  are  told  by  some  writers  that 
in  many  villages  the  name  is  still  retained  for  tbe 
evening  bell.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne's 
Antiquities,  says,  "  We  retain  also  a  vestige  of  the 
old  Norman  curfew  at  eight  in  the  evening."  Chap.  I. 
In  the  Merry  Devil  of  Ktlmonton  it  is  represented  as 
having  got  an  hour  later;  the  sexton  comes  in 
saying, 

Well,  'tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew.    O.  PL  v.  992. 
By  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it  seems  that 
the  bell  which  was  commonly  rung  for  that  purpose 
obtained  in  time  the  name  of  the  curfew  bell,  and 
was  so  called  whenever  it  rung  on  any  occasion : 
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>  ftir,  ttir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hstb  crow'd, 
The  cur  fern  bell  hath  rung,  'tt*  three  o'clock.  Rom.  If  Jul.  iv.  4. 

At  the  regular  time  it  probably  was  called  simply 
the  curfew;  at  others,  if  it  was  known  that  the  same 
bell  was  used,  it  might  be  said,  as  above,  that  the 
curfew-bell  had  rung.  This  bell,  if  we  may  believe 
the  reporters,  was  as  important  to  ghosts  as  to  living 
men;  it  was  their  signal  for  walking;  and  their 
furlough  lasted  till  the  first  cock.  Fairies  and  other 
spirits  were  under  the  same  regulation:  hence 
Prospero  says  of  his  elves,  that  they 


To  hew  the  solemn  curfew.      '  Temp.  v.  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cock  crowing  alarmed 
them : 

Her.  I  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew. 
Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guiliy  thing 
V  ptui  a  fearfol  summons.   I  have  heard 
Toe  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 
Doth,  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat, 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
TV  et(r*>n^ant  unci  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Haml.  i.  1. 

The  fiend  Flibbertigibbet   obeyed    this  general 
rule: 

This  is  the  foul  Bend  Flibbertigibbet:  he  begins  nt  curfew, 
and  walks  'till  the  first  cock.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

See  rVarton  on  Comus,  1. 435. 

Ccsiet.   See  Curat. 

Curiosity.    Scrupulousness,  minute  or  affected  nice- 
ness  in  dress,  or  otherwise. 

Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom;  and  permit 
The  curiotity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  equalities  are  so  weigh'd,  that  curiotity 
diii.ee  of  eidter's  moiety. 
At  the  choree  I  made  no  great  cur  twit  it,  hot  war 


Lear,  i.  8. 
can  make 
lb.  i.  1. 
chinp  the 
Eupkues  and  hu  Engl. 
i,  they  tnock'tl  tliee 
Timon  of  A.  iv.  8. 


gold?  let  poe  the  writings 

When  thoo  wast  in  thy  gilt, 
for  too  much  curiotity. 

But  I  have  ever  had  that  curiosity 
In  blood,  and  tenderness  of  reputation, 

Such  an  antipathy  against  a  blow  

I  cannot  speak  die  rest. — Good  Sir,  discharge  me. 

B.  if  Ft.  Kite  Valour,  Act  iv.  p.  $43 
See  the  editor's  note  there. 

A  waiting  gentlewoman  should  flee  affection  or  curiotity. 

Hobby' t  Cattiglione. 

In  this  passage  affection  is  put  for  affectation,  and 
curiosity  subjoined  as  synonymous.  See  Affection. 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  quotes  the  following  passage, 
thinks  that  it  seems  there  to  mean  capriciousness ;  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  sense  of  scrupulousness  suits 
it  as  well : 

Pbaricles  bath  shewn  me  some  curtesy,  and  I  have  not  alto- 
gether requited  him  with  curiotity:  he  hath  made  some  shew  of 
love,  and  I  have  not  wholly  seemed  to  mislike.  Greene't  Mamilia. 

Curious.    In  the  senses  corresponding  to  the  above, 
scrupulous,  or  affected. 

For  euriout  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptists,  of  whom  I  bear  so  well.       Tarn,  of  Skr.  iv.  4. 

The  emperor,  obeying  more  compassion  than  the  reason  of 
things,  was  not  atrutuM  to  condescend  to  perform  so  good  an 
once.  Holintked,  p.  888. 

Why,  Toby  may  get  him  to  king  it  to  you,  be  is  not  carious  to 
any  body.  Eaxtw.-hot,  O.  PI.  iv.  993. 

Cursen'd.   A  vulgar  corruption  of  christened.  See 

KlRSOME. 

Nan.  Are  they  curuu'd  f 
Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infidel*.    I  know  not  what  they 
*rc  h.lfTl.  Coxcomb,  Activ.  p.  811. 
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Ccrbt.    Ill-tempered,  given  to  scolding  and  i 

shrewish.  For  cursed,  which  shows  how  much  it 
was  hated. 

His  elder  sister  is  so  curtt  and  shrewd, 

That,  'till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 

Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home.       Tarn.  Shr.  i.  1. 
As  it  was  the  epithet  usually  applied  to  a  scold  or 
virago,  it  occurs,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  frequently 
in  the  above  play.    Thus  again  : 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love, 

As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  n»rj<  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse, 

It  moves  me  not.  Id.  i.  8. 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curtt.  Kick.  111.  i.  8. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  applied  to  a  bear, 
and  consequently  means  savage,  or  disposed  to 
slaughter : 

I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  nnd  how 
much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst  but  when  they  are 
hungry.  Wiift.  T.'iii.  3. 

It  is  applied  also  to  a  Bchoolmastfer,  in  the  sense 
of  severe,  or  ill-tempered : 
Alas  !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  } 
Had'st  thou  a  curtt  master  when  thou  went'st  to  school  i 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief.      B.  if  Ft.  Pkitatter,  ii.  3. 

Curtail-dog.  Originally  the  dog  of  an  unqualified 
person,  which  by  the  forest  laws  must  have  its  tail 
cut  Bhort,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from  a  notion 
that  the  tail  of  a  dog  is  necessary  to  him  in  running. 
In  later  usage,  curtail-dog  means  either  a  common 
dog,  not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed  his 
game.    It  has  the  latter  sense  in  this  passage : 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  he  not  so. 

Pitt.  Hope  is  a  curtail-dog  in  some  affairs; 

Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  Mer.  W.  IF.  ii.  1. 

Cur,  for  a  mongrel  dog,  has  been  derived  from 
korre,  Dutch ;  but  perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from 
curtail,  or  curt-tail,  by  dropping  the  last  syllable. 
Cut-tail,  however,  was  sometimes  used,  and  we  meet 
with  a  cut-taifd  cur  in  Drayton : 

Then  Ball,  my  cut-taiCd  cur,  and  I  begin  to  play. 

Nympkal.  6.  p.  1490. 

And  Cut-tail  as  a  dog's  name.  Moonc.  p.  50o.  In 
Fletcher's  Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the 
Faithful  Shepherdesse,  we  find  "  curtaitd  dogs,  in 
strings." 

Curtal.   The  same  word,  a  little  altered  in  form,  but 
more  usually  applied  to  a  horse.    A  curtal  is  a 
docked  horse,  tut  not  necessarily  a  small  one,  as 
some  have  asserted. 
I'd  give  liny  curtal,  and  bis  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  mure  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
Aud  writ  as  little  heard.  Alft  W.  ii.  3. 

Tom  Tankard's  great  bald  curtal  I  think  could  not  breake  it. 

Gammer  Cart.  O.Pl.ii.41. 
—  If  I  prove  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  my  friend  Tom  Long  was, 
Then  call  me  his  curtail.  B.  Jon.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

Banks's  famous  horse  is  often  called  his  curtal,  to 
which  therefore  the  passage  following  most  probably 
alludes : 

—  And  some  there  are 
Will  keep  n  curtal,  to  shew  juggling  tricks, 
And  give  out  'tis  a  spirit.  White  Devil,  O.  PL  vi.  8T7. 

See  Banks's  Horse. 

It  came  at  length  to  mean  a  crop  of  any  sort,  as 
here : 


You  may  apparently  see  I  am  made  a  curtail ;  for  the  ] 
hath  eaten  off  both  my  eares. 

Greene' t  Quip,  If  e.  in  Bar  I.  Mite.  v.  410. 
Mr.  Douce  derives  curtal  from  tailler  court,  to  cut 
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short;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  form  it  thence:  and  curt 
being  an  English  word,  whether  from  the  French  or 
Latin,  is  a  more  probable  origin  for  it.  See  Illustr. 
ofShaktp.  i.  p.  320. 

It  is  sometimes  written  curtole : 
Were  y«u  born  in  a  myll,  cui  tole,  that  you  prate  so  hye? 

Promos,  if  Cast,  i.  4. 

Ctj RTi.E- \ x.  See  Coutelas.  It  is  often  found  in 
this  form.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  curlai,  it 
seems  that  it  might  mean  a  short  axe. 

Cvhtoi.dk  seems  also  to  be  the  same  word;  when 
applied  to  a  slipper,  short,  abridged  of  its  long  peak, 
and  other  ornaments. 
A  slencii  r  slop  close-couched  to  your  <1ocke, 
A  curtolHc  slipper,  mid  a  short  si'lk  hose.       Gatcoignt,  N  8.  b. 

Curtol  is  enumerated  among  rich  articles  in  the 
following  passage: 
Pearl,  curtol,  christall,  jet,  and  ivorv. 

Old  Taming  ofShrev,  O.  PI.  i.  804. 
But  what  it  means  is  doubtful. 

Cushion.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion;  to  succeed  or 
fail  in  an  attempt.  It  evidently  alludes  to  archery, 
and  probably  cushion  was  one  name  for  the  mark  at 
which  the  archers  shot.  Thus,  "  To  be  beside  the 
cushion,  scopum  uon  attingere,  t\  scopo  aberrare." 
Coles'  I  jit.  Diet. 

Unto  whom  Lucilln  answered  with  this  glieke.  Trulie 
Eiiphu"*,  vou  have  miff  the  cushion,  for  I  wm  neither  angrie  will 
your  long  absence,  neither  am  I  well  pleased  at  your  presence. 

Kuphues,  K  8. 

Alas,  good  man,  thou  now  begin'st  to  mve, 
'lliy  «it»  do  err,  and  miss  ikt  cushion  quite.      Drayt.  Eclog.  7 
Yet  these  phrases  seem  inconsistent  with  that 


A  sleight,  plotted  betwixt  her  rather  and  myself. 
To  thrust  .Mounchtnsey's  nose  betides  the  cushion. 

Merry  Dev.  O.  PI.  v.  278 
And  as  we  say  in  our  poor  English  proverb,  put  hiin  clean 
beside  the  cushion.  Gayton,  test.  N.  p.  36. 

Ctsi'E.  "  The  first  beginning  or  entrance  of  any 
house  in  astronomy."  Coles'  Engl.  Diet.  He  should 
have  said  astrology.  Phillips,  in  his  World  of  Words, 
is  more  explicit :"  hc^says,  "The  entrance  of  any 
Ijouse,  or  first  beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  is  placed,  as  you 
find  it  in  the  table  of  houses."  This  stuff  was  then 
considered  as  science.  It  is  used  in  Albumazar: 
I'll  find  the  cutpe,  and  Alfridaria.  O.  PI.  vii.  17 

Cut.  A  familiar  appellation  for  a  common,  or  labouring 
horse,  either  from  having  the  tail  cut  short,  or  from 
being  cut  as  a  gelding.  When  applied  to  a  dog,  it 
certainly  referred  to  the  tail.  See  Cut  and  long 
tail.  But  when  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a 
man,  it  might  sometimes  have  the  other  allusion. 
I  prythte,  Torn,  beat  Cut  s  saddle.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Miller,  disposing  his 
men  for  action,  appoints, 

Tom  upou  Cut,  Dick  upon  Hob,  Hodge  upon  Ball,  Sic. 

Suppl.toSh.  ii.  313. 

He'll  buy  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

B.  Is  Fl.  Two  liable  K.  iii.  4. 
In  the  following  passage  it  is  used  generally: 

The  carriers' jndes  shall  cast  their  heavy  packs, 
And  the  strong  hedges  scarce  shall  keep  tnein  in : 
The  milkmaid's  cuts  slndl  turn  the  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  dosser*  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edm.  O.  PI.  ».  265. 
Hence  call  me  cut,  is  the  same  us  call  me  horse, 
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both  which  expressions  are  used.  Falstaff  says,  "  If 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse." 
1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  And  Sir  Toby  Belch,  "  Send  for 
money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her  not  in  the  end,  call 
me  mt."  Twel.  N.  ii.  3.  The  two  phrases  are  there- 
fore equivalent. 

I'll  meet  you  there :  if  I  do  not,  call  me  cut. 

TvoAngrit  Women  of  Abington. 
A  person  is  twice  called  cut,  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
in  Gammer  Gurlon's  \eedle,  O.  PI.  ii.  44.  and  69. 

Yf  thou  se  hym  not  take  hys  owne  way, 

CM  use  cut  when  thou  me'lcst  me  an  otticr  dnv. 

Nature,  an  Interlude,  fol.'hl.  let.  Sign.  C  1. 

If  thou  bestowst  any  curtesie  on  mee,  and  I  do  not  requite  it, 
then  call  nte  cat.  Nash's  J  pot.  of  Pierce  Pennitesse,  K  4. 

See  also  Lond.  Prod.  ii.  4. 

Cut  was  also  applied  to  dogs,  as  in  the  following 
common  phrase. 

Cut  and  long  tail,  meaning  to  include  all  kinds, 
curtail  curs,  sporting  dogs,  and  all  others. 

Yea,  even  their  verie  dogs.  Hug,  Itig,  and  Itiibie,  yea  cut  and 
long  taite,  they  shall  be  welcome. 

Art  of  Flattery,  by  Vtpian  Fulscel,  1576.  Sign.  C  3. 
The  compters  pray  for  inc;  I  send  oil  in,  cut  and  long  tail. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  Pi.  vii.  444. 
He  dances  very  finely,  very  comely, 
And  for  a  jig,  come  cut  and  long  tail  to  him, 
He  turns  ye  like  a  top.       Fl.  <$■  Shak.  Ttso  Noblt  Kinsm.  v.  9. 
See  CuRTAL. 

We  find  Cut-tail  as  a  dog's  name : 

Whistles  Cut-tail  from  his  play, 

And  along  with  them  he  goes.  Drayt.  Sirena,  p.  640. 

These  quotations  fully  explain  a  passage  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  concerning  which 
injudicious  attempts  and  conjectures  have 
made : 

Shall.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  conic  cut  and  long  tail,  under  the  di«;rw 
of  a  squire.  Mer.  W.  W.  in.  4. 

That  is,  "  Come  who  will  to  contend  with  me,  under 
the  degree  of  a  squire."  It  is  used  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  in  the  following  passage  : 
As  for  your  mottier,  she  was  wise,  a  most  flippant 
had,  and  could  set  out  her  tail  with  as  good  a  grace  a 
Florence,  come  cut  and  long  tail.  All  Fools,  O.  PI.  iv.  193. 

The  previous  mention  of  her  tail  brings  in  the 
proverbial  expression  with  the  more  ease,  and  seems 
to  have  suggested  it. 
Thus  also : 
At  Quintin  he, 
In  honour  of  this  hridaltee, 
Haiti  challenged  eitlier  wide  countee, 
Come  cut  and  long  tail.     B.  Jont.  vol.  vii.  p.  53.  Wballey. 

Cvt-puhse.    A  person  of  the  ingenious  fraternity 
now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  pickpockets.  The 
purses  were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  girdle,  and  it 
was  easy  to  cut  them  and  take  out  the  money. 
A  way,  you  cut -purse  rascal  t  9  Hen.  TV.  ii.  4. 

To  draw  Cuts.  To  draw  lots,  being  papers  cut  of 
unequal  lengths,  of  which  the  longest  was  usually 
the  prize. 

How  shall  we  try  it  t    Tiiat  is  a  question.    We  will  dr 
for  the  senior ;  till  then,  lead  thou  first. 

Com.  of  Errors,  Act  v.  at  the  i 

After  supper,  we  drew  cuts  for  a  score  of  apricots,  the  Itmgetf 
cut  still  to  draw  an  apricot.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  10. 

In  the  Complete  Angler,  (Part  I.  Ch.  5.)  they 
draw  cuts  who  shall  Bing: 
Pise.  I  think  it  best  to  draw  cuts,  and  ovoid  contention. 
Pet.  It  is  a  match.    Look,  the  shortest  cut  falls  to  Condon. 
Car.  Well  then,  I  will  begin,  for  I  hate  contention. 

P.  16  ».  Bagster'.  9d  ed. 
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Thus  the  ihorleit  cut  was  here  the  loser,  or  the 
person  to  pay  the  social  penalty  of  a  song. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  Scotch  song  of  Bessy  Bell  and 
Mart/  Gray,  where  the  lover  thus  settles  his  wish  for 
both  lasses : 
Wae's  mo,  for  baith  I  cnnna  get. 
To  one  by  U>*  we're  stented  : 
Then  I'll  draw  cuts,  and  lake  my  fate, 

And  be  with  nne  contented.  Mat.  Misc.  Vol.  i.  p.  160. 

Cutteh,  s.  A  cant  word  for  a  swaggerer,  bully,  or 
sharper ;  in  one  sense  derived  from  committing  acts 
of  violence  like  those  ascribed  to  the  Mohocks  in 
Addison's  time ;  in  the  other,  from  cutting  purses. 
Cotgrave  translates  "  A  cutter,  (or  swash  buckler)," 
by  "  balaffreux,  taiflebras,  fendeur  de  naseaux." 
Coles  has,  "  A  cutter  (or  robber),  gladiator,  latro." 

How  say  you,  wife,  did  I  not  say  so  much  ? 
lie  was  a  cutter  and  a  swaggerer. 

Fair  Maid  of  Bristol,  4to.  A  3. 
He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  knnw'st,  by  cutter's  law  we  are 
bound  to  relieve  one  another.       Match  at  Midn.  O.  f'l.  vii.  353. 

The  personages  who  say  this  are  actually  lying  in 
wait  to  rob  a  traveller ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude the  latter  sense  to  be  the  proper  one  there. 

Cowley's  Cutler '  of  Coleman  Street,  or  Captain 
Cutter,  is  a  town  adventurer. 

Cutting, part.  adj.    An  epithet  formed  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  preceding  word.    Hence,  in  the 
Scornful  Lady,  when  Morecraft  the  usurer  suddenly 
turns  buck,  this  title  is  applied  to  him : 
F.ld.  I*ve.  How's  this? 

You.  Love.  Bless  you,  and  then  I'll  tell.    He's  turn'd  gallant. 
Eld.  Love.  Gallant? 

You.  Love.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  called  cutting  Morecraft. 

B.  if  Ft.  Scorn/.  L  Act  v. 
Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  cutting  knaves  to  waite 
opon  me  I  Friar  Bacon,  tec.  4to.  sign.  C  3.  b. 

Ci'tti.e,  s.  Probably  only  a  corrupted  form  of  cutter; 
for  att  allusion  to  the  cuttle-fish,  and  its  black  liquor, 
is  much  too  refined  for  the  speakers  in  the  scene. 
Doll  Tearsheet  says  to  Pistol, 

By  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you 
play" the  saucy  cuttle  with  ate.  S  Uen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Cuttle,  and  cuttle  boung,  we  are  told,  were  cant 
terms  then  in  use  for  the  knives  of  cut-purses. 

(at-wast,  or  Cut-waist.  Meant  as  an  Anglicizing 
of  in-sect. 

Wilile  hornets,  (ag  Pliny  saith)  do  live  in  the  hollow  trunks  and 
rarities  of  trees,  there  keeping  themselves  close  all  the  winter  long, 
as  the  other  cut-masts  do.  Topsell  on  Serp.  p.  94. 

He  had  before  said, 


D  A  F 

Amongst  all  the  aorta  of  venomous  insects,  (or  eut-uatttd 
creatures)  the  soveraigntie  and  preheminence  is  due  to  the  bees. 

Ibid.  p.  64. 

v     Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  author. 

Cut-wohk.   Open  work  in  linen,  stamped  or  cut  by 
hand ;  a  substitute  for  thread  lace  or  embroidery. 
—  Then  his  hand 
May  be  disnrder'd,  and  tromform'd  from  lace 
To  cut-tsork.  Shirley  (comm.  B.  4c  Fl  )  Coroi*.  i. 

i.  e.  by  the  swords  or  the  enemy ;  a  pun. 

Ci  z.    A  common  contraction  of  cousin,  used  some- 
times as  a  term  of  endearment. 
Ncre  in  his  life  did  other  langunge  use, 
But  swectc  lady,  fiure  mistre*,  kind  hart,  deans  coute. 

Martian,  Scourge,  lit  Lectores,  4/c. 

Cyprus  ;  spelt  also  ciprei,  and  cypress.  A  thin,  trans- 
parent stutT,  now  called  crape :  accordingly  Cotgrave 
translates  it  crexpe.  Both  black  and  white  were 
made,  as  at  present,  but  the  black  was  more  common, 
and  was  used  for  mourning,  as  it  is  still. 
Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow.  Winter's  T.  iv.  3. 

And  sluidow  their  glory  as  a  millener's  wife  does  her  wrought 
stouiaclier,  with  a  »moky  lawn,  or  a  black  Cyprus. 

Every  Man  in  his  H-  i.  3. 

Cobweb  lawn,  or  the  very  finest  lawn,  iB  often 
mentioned  with  cyprus,  and,  what  is  singular,  Cot- 
grave  has  made  aespe  signify  both.  See  that  word 
in  his  Dictionary. 

Your  partie-per-pale  picture,  one  half  drawn 

In  solemn  Cyprus,  th'  other  cobweb  lawn.     B.  Jon.  Eptgr.  73. 

In  the  following  passage  the  great  transparency  of 
it  is  alluded  to: 

—  To  one  of  your  receiving, 
Enough  is  shewn ;  a  Cyprus  not  a  bosom 

Hides  my  poor  heart.  Tttclf.  N.  iii.  1. 

In  the  stage  direction  to  the  Puritan,  we  see 
cyprus  used  for  mourning :  **  Enter  the  Widow  Plus, 
Frances,  Mary,  Sir  Godfrey,  and  Edmond,  all  in 
mourning;  the  latter  in  a  cyprus  hat:  the  widow 
wringing  her  bands,  and  bursting  out  into  passion, 
as  newly  come  from  the  burial  of  her  husband." 
Suppt.  to  Shakesp.  vol.  ii.  p.  533.  This  cyprus  hat 
the  commentators  explain  to  signify  a  hat  with  a 
crape  hat-band  in  it,  but  the  expression  seems  rather 
to  imply  that  the  whole  hat  was  covered  with  crape ; 
which  might  probably  be  the  custom,  though  since  it 
has  shrunk  to  a  hat-band. 

Bussus  crispata  is  the  Latin  affixed  to  cipres  both 
by  Coles  and  Minshew,  the  latter  of  whom  describes 
it  also  as  "  A  fine  curled  linnen." 


D. 


7b  Dade.    An  uncommon  word,  which  I  have  found 
only  in  the  following  passages  : 

Which  nourish 'd  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous  pap, 
No  sooner  taught  to  dad*,  but  from  their  mother  trip. 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  Song  i.  p.  603. 
But  eaOy  from  her  source  as  Isb  gently  dades. 

Ibid.  Song  xit.  p.  938. 
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From  the  context,  in  both  places,  it  seems  to  mean 
inflow ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  any  where  noticed, 
nor  can  guess  at  its  derivation. 

To  Daff.    A  corrupted  form  of  to  doff,  or  to  do  off, 
to  put  away. 

I  would  have  daff'd  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  half  my- 
self. Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
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Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  yog. 

Leon.  Can'tt  thou  to  daffe  roe?  Much  Ado,  r.  1. 

—  Where  i*  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  inad-cap  prince  of  Wale*, 
And  his  comrade*  that  doffd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  ps»  ?  1  Hen.  TV.  ir.  1. 

Tliere  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daft ; 
Shook  off  my  sober  guard*,  and  civil  tear*. 

lover'*  Compl.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  758. 
A  Dag,  «.    An  old  word  for  a  pistol.    "  A  dag  (hand 

fun)  sclopetum  manuale."  Lola.  Minshew  also 
as  a  dagge  or  pistol,  and  derives  it  from  the  Daci, 
for  whicn  he  is  censured  by  Skinner ;  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  the  word  had  this 
sense.  Grose  says,  "  A  sort  of  pistol,  called  a  dag, 
was  used  about  the  same  time  as  hand-guns  and 
haquebuts."    Anc.  Armour,  i.  p.  153. 

in  the  Spanish  Tragedy  we  nave,  "  Enter  Pedrin- 
gano  with  a  pistol;"  and  presently,  when  he  dis- 
charges it,  the  marginal  direction  is,  "  shoots  the 
dag?   O.  PI.  iii.  168. 
Whilst  he  would  show  me  how  to  hold  the  dagge, 
To  draw  the  cock,  to  charge,  and  set  the  flint. 

Jack  Drum's  Entert.  II  3. 
Neither  was  any  thine  taken  from  thein  but  these  dags,  which 
the  Germnn  horsemen,  alter  a  new  fashion,  carried  at  their  saddle 
bows;  these  the  Turks  greatly  desired,  delighted  with  the  noreltie 
of  tbe  invention,  to  see  them  shot  off  with  a  firelock,  without  a 
match.  Knolles,  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  749. 

What  d'ye  call  this  gun,— a  dog  f  B  Sc  Ft.  lore's  Cure,  ii.  1. 
The  charges  for  a  horseman,  well  horsed  and  armed ;  for  a  light 
horseman  wyth  a  staffe,  and  a  cote  of  dagges,  is  twentie  poundes. 

letter  of  LB.  in  Cens.  Lit.  vii.  310. 
A  dag  sometimes  meant  a'rag  also. 

Dagger,  *.  It  appears  by  some  passages  to  have  been 
a  fashion,  for  some  time,  to  wear  a  dagger  so  as  to 
hang  quite  behind,  or  at  the  back,  which 
the  following  passage  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
This  dagger  has  mista  en,  for  lo  his  house 
Lies  empty,  oa  the  back  of  Montague, 

And  it  tntssbeathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom.  Rom.  te  Jul.  v.  3. 
A  sword  was  worn  also  at  the  same  time,  whence 
the  description  in  Hudibrat,  Canto  I . : 
This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  p«^ct 
Which  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do. 
That  is,  behind. 

Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side, 
And  thy  dagger  haodsundy  at  thy  back. 

The  longer  thou  Uvea  the  more  Fool,  4/c.  1570. 
See  you  the  huge  bum-dagger  at  bis  bncke? 

Humor's  Ordinarie,  1607. 

Dagger,  the.  A  celebrated  ordinary  and  public- 
house  in  Holbom,  frequented,  indeed,  by  low 
gamblers  and  sharpers,  but  highly  in  repute  for 
several  of  its  commodities: 

My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  night, 

In  Ilolliorn  at  the  Dagger.  B.  Jon.  Atch.  i.  1. 

This  ale  was  much  celebrated  for  its  strength : 

This  thy  description  of  dagger  ale  augmenteth  my  thirst  until  1 
taste  thereof.  Vlp.  Fuiveil,  Art  of  Fl.  H  8. 

Sack  makes  men  from  words 
Fall  to  drawing  of  swords, 

And  quarrelling  endeth  their  quaffing; 
Whilst  dagger-ate  barrels 
Bear  off  many  quarrels 

And  often  turn  chiding  to  laughing. 

Ale  against  Sack,  in  Wit's  Recreation. 
But  we  must  have  March  beere,  dooble  dooble  bee  re,  dnfgrr- 
ale,  Rhenish,  Gascoigne's  Del.  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

Dagger-pies  were  also  famous : 
Gouaden,  good  coosen ;  Jesu,  how  de'o  do f 
When  shall  we  eat  another  Dagger-pie  t 
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Woolsack  pies, 

B.  Jon.  Alck.  v.  9. 


Out,  bench-whistler,  out ;  I'll  not  take  tby  word  for  a  Dagger 
pie.  Decker's  Satiromaslu,  p.  114.  Hawkins  3. 

Their  furmety  also  is  mentioned : 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no 
Nor  Dagger-furmety. 

Daooer'd  Arms.   See  Arms. 

Dagger  op  Lath.  The  weapon  given  to  the  Vice  in 
the  Old  Moralities.  Supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Falstaff  in  the  following  speech : 

A  king's  son  I — If  I  do  not  beat  thee  oat  of  thy  kingdom  with  « 
dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of 
wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

The  same  weapon  is  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  Shallow : 

And  now  it  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a  squire ;  and  talks  as 
familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  at  if  be  had  been  t worn  brother  to 
him.  8  Hen.  IV.  iii.  9. 

Again  in  Twelfth  Night : 

I  am  gone,  Sir, 
And  anon,  Sir, 

I'll  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice, 
LiketotaeoWwee, 

Who  with  "dagglr  *flu(k,' 

In  his  mge  and  his  wrath, 

Cries,  Ah  ha,  to  the  devil.  Twel.  If.  it.  9. 

Dagonet.   Sir  Dagonet  was  said  to  be  the  attendant 
fool  of  king  Arthur. 
I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  thow.      9  Hen.  IV.  oL  9. 
I'll  lose  my  wedding  to  behold  these  Dagonet t. 

The  Wits,  O.  PI.  viii.  - 
And  upon  a  day  Sir  Dagonet,  king  Arthur's  foolc,  < 
Comcwatle,  with  two  squicrs  with  him. 

Hist.  cfK.  Arthur,  4to.  1634.  2d  p.  N  9. 
Then  Sir  Dagonet  rode  to  King  Murke,  nnd  told  him  how  he 
had  sped  in  that  forrest;  and  therefore,  said  Sir  Dagonet,  beware 
ye,  King  Marke,  that  yee  come  not  ahout  that  well  in  tbe  forrest, 
for  there  is  a  naked  foole,  and  that  foolc  aud  I  fbote  met  together, 
and  he  bad  almost  slaine  nice.  Ibid. 

Dainty,  phr.    To  make  dainty,  to  hold  out,  or  refuse, 
affecting  to  be  delicate  or  dainty ;  to  scruple. 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?   She  that  Makes  dainty,  she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.  Horn,  tc  Jul.  f.  S. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  doubtless,  in  the  following 
passage : 

And  yet  make  dainty  to  feed  more  daintily 

At  this  easier  rate.  B.  4-  Ft.  M  it  at  sev.  W.  ii.  p.  879. 

It  is  printed  daymy,  by  a  most  easy  change  from 
daynty.   The  commentators  make  nothing  ofit. 
To  make  nice  means  the  same.   See  Nice. 

—  He  that  would  mount 
To  honour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  his  mother,  hack  of  his  father,  8cc. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  Act  iii.  p.  491. 

Dainty  maketh  deiith,  prov.  A  quaint  proverb,  used 
by  Spenser,  signifying  that  niceness  makes  an  artificial 
scarcity,  without  necessity.    The  affected  shyness 
of  the  lady,  in  the  following  instance,  was  the  only 
obstacle  to  familiarity. 
With  chtumgr  of  cheer  the  seeming  simple  maid 
Let  fall  her  eien,  as  shumefast,  to  the  earth  ; 
And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsaid. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  seemly  nierth, 
And  she  coy  luokes :  to  dainty,  they  sav,  maketh  dertk. 

F.  Queen,  I.  ii.  *7. 
I  have  not  found  it  in  Ray,  or  Fuller. 

Dam  mar  el.  An  effeminate  person,  fond  of  courtship; 
from  damaret,  French,  which  Cotgrave  thus  defines : 
"  An  effeminate  fondling,  or  fond  carpet  knight; 
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one  that  spends  his  whole  time  in  entertaining  c 
courting  women." 

The  lawyer  here  may  Irani  divinity, 
Tlie  divine,  lawes  or  faire  n«troloirvf 
The  danamaret  respectively  to  fight, 
The  duellist  to  court  a  mistress*  right.     On  Person's  Farietiet, 
1635.  in  Beloe's  Anted,  of  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  51. 

To  Damn  was  used  sometimes  with  no  further  mean- 
ing than  that  of  to  condemn  to  death. 
Lpoo  condition  Publios  shall  not  live, 
Who  i»  your  sister's  sod,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  He  shall  not  live :  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 

Jul.  C«.  iv.  1. 

—  Do  this,  or  this, 
Take  in  tint  kingdom,  anil  enfranchise  that; 
Perform 't,  or  else  we  damn  thee.  Ant.  if  CI.  i.  1. 

Wherefore,  Shriefe,  execute  with  speedy  puce, 
The  dampned  wights,  to  cutte  off  hopes'  of  grace. 

Pronto*,  if  Cassandra,  U.S. 

It  is  Johnson's  third 


To  Damnify.   To  hurt  or  injure. 

When  now  hie  saw  himself  so  treslilv  rears, 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damnifyde. 


Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  54. 
Da  mob  el;  since  contracted  to  damsel.  Damoisdtt, 
old  Fr. 

CI  was  token  with  a  da  motel.    K.  Was  it  a  prorlaim'd 
C.  This  was  no  damotel  neither,  Sir;  she  was  a 
And  L.  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

s  of  the  errant  damoselT*     Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  19. 

Dam.  A  corruption  of  Don,  for  Domimu;  originally 
applied  to  monks,  (as  the  Dom  of  the  Benedictines), 
afterwards  to  persons  of  all  respectable  conditions. 
It  is  common  in  Chaucer ;  and  used  by  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare.  After  it  began  to  grow  obsolete,  it 
was  used,  like  other  words  so  circumstanced,  in  a 
kind  of  jocular  way ;  as  Dan  Cupid,  &c.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

Dandiprat.  A  dwarf,  or  child.  Skinner  says, 
perhaps  it  is  derived  from  danten,  to  sport,  in  Dutch, 
and  praet,  trifles ;  or  perhaps  from  our  own  word 
dandle.  The  French  dandin  is  referred  to  by  etymo- 
logists,  but  that  means  a  fool,  or  blockhead,  not  a 
dwarf.  Coles  translates  it  by  pumilio,  nanus,  &c.; 
Cotgrave  by  nain ;  and  Minshew  refers  the  reader 
to  the  word  dwarf  for  the  synonimes.  Camden  says 
that  Henry  VII.  "  stamped  a  small  coin,  called 
dandyprats."  Remains,  p.  177.  But  that  clearly 
meant  a  dwarf  coin.  It  is  probably  from  dandle. 
Whether  prat  is  formed  from  brat  may  be  doubted ; 
hut  from  the  same  source  comes  Jack-a-dandy,  and 
the  very  modern  abbreviation  of  it,  dandy. 

This  Heoresu,  this  invention,  is  the  proudest  Jackanspe*,  the 
pert  est  self  conceited  boy  that  ever  breathed:  because,  forsooth, 
some  odd  poet,  or  some  such  fantastic  fellows,  make  much  on 
kioi,  there's  no  ho  with  him ;  the  vile  dandiprat  will  overtook  the 
proudest  of  bis  acauaintance.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  179. 

There's  no  good  fellowship  in  this  dandiprat,  this  divedopper, 
[dakpper]  as  in  other  pages. 

Middleton't  More  ViuemUert,  ire.  Ane.  Dr.  iv.  37 2. 

Dahske,  Denmark;  and  Danskers,  Danes. 

By  chance  one  Co  ran,  son  unto 
A  prince  in  Dantke,  did  see 
The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love, 
As  much  as  m»n  might  be. 

Reliques  of  Ant.  Engl.  Poetry,  u.  940. 
Them  at  the  last  oo  Dantk  their  lingrinc  fortunes  drave, 
Where  Hoist  unto  their  troops  sumcientnarhour  gave. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xi.  p.  864. 


ii.  1. 


Enquire  eve  first  what  Danthert  are  in  Paris, 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  thev  keep, 
WhMc-m^ny.rtwhateipeace.  TLsi. 
llF 


The  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Lyndsay  considers 
this  as  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  says  that  it 
means  Dantzickers;  but,  if  he  had  looked  at  the 
context,  he  would  have  seen  that  Polonius's  speech 
would  have  been  nonsense  with  that  interpretation ; 
for  how  were  they  to  find  out  Hamlet  by  inquiring 
for  Dantzickers  ? 
Also  Danish : 
It  is  the  king  of  Denmark  doth  your  prince  his  daughter  crave, 
And  note,  it  is  no  little  thing  with  us  allie  to  have ; 
By  league  or  leigure,  Dantke  can  fence  or  front  you,  friend  or 
foe.  Alb.  Engl.  iii.  16.  p.  70. 

So  that  he  makes  a  noise  when  he's  on  horseback, 
Like  a  Dantke  drummer,  O,  'tis  excellent. 

White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  264. 

In  that  work  indeed  it  is  printed  Dantzic,  by  mis- 
take, or  byway  of  correction  to  the  text;  but  the 
true  reading  is  Danske,  as  indeed  the  metre  shows  it 
should  be. 

To  Dare.   One  sense  of  this  word  was  to  terrify,  as  in 
the  following  passage : 

—  Which  drawne,  a  crimson  dew 

Fell  from  bis  bosome  on  the  earth ;  the  wound  did  dare  him 
sore.  Chapm.  Homer,  xi.  pag.  151. 

Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
catching  of  larks,  by  terrifying  tbem  with  a  hawk. 
This  method  is  thus  described  in  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  Of  the  Wood-Lark:  "  The  way  to  take 
them  in  June,  July,  and  August,  is  with  a  hobby  (a 
kind  of  hawk)  after  this  manner :  Get  out  in  a  dewy 
morning,  and  go  to  the  sides  of  some  hills  wluch  lie 
to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  where  they  most  usually 
frequent;  and  having  sprung  them,  observe  where 
they  fall ;  then  surround  them  twice  or  thrice  with 
your  hobby  on  your  fist,  causing  him  to  hover  when 
you  draw  near,  by  which  means  they  will  lie  still  'till 
you  clap  a  net  over  them,  which  you  carry  on  the 
point  ot  a  stick."  Pag.  67.  Of  Fowling,  8vo.  edition. 
This  method  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : 

But  there  is  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrell 

That  hovers  over  ber,  and  deret  her  dayly. 

B.lfFl.  Pilgrim,  i.\. 

Thus  Chapman  also : 
A  cast  of  falcons  on  their  merry  wings, 

Daring  the  stooped  prey  that  shifting  flies.  Gentleman  Utktr. 
All  bush,  all  tremble,  like  a  lark  that't  dar'd. 

Fansh.  Ltttiad,  x.  66. 

Other  modes  of  daring  larks  were  also  practised, 
as,  with  mirrors,  &c.  See  the  article  doting,  or 
daring,  in  Rees's  edition  of  Chambers.  In  one  method 
of  this  kind,  scarlet  cloth  was  used  to  dare  or  frighten 
the  larks. 

—  If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Fare w el  nobility;  let  bts  Grace  go  forward, 

And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks.  Hen.  Fill.  iii.  2. 

In  a  very  obscure  passage  of  Measure for  Measure, 
the  most  intelligible  sense  assigned  by  any  of  the 
critics  to  the  verb  dare,  is  that  of  to  challenge,  or 
call  forth.  See  the  notes  on  that  play,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
p.  131. ed. 1778. 

Dare  was  used  sometimes  as  a  substantive : 
—  Sextos  Pompeiu* 
Hatli  given  the  dare  to  Cstsar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.  Ant.  it  CI.  i.  9. 

It  lends  a  lustre,  a  mom  prcat  opinion, 
A  larger  dart  to  our  great  enterprixe, 

Than  if  the  curl  »cre  here.  1  Hen.  IF.  iv.  l. 

Dargison.    An  obscure  word  or  name,  on  which 
Mr.  WhaDey,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonton,  throws  no 
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manner  of  light.  There  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  an  old  song  of  that  name.  In  Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  is  "  a  Ballet  of  the  Hathorne  Tree,"  which  is 
directed  to  be  sung  "  after  [i.  e.  to  the  tune  of] 
Donkin  Dargeson ;"  and  a  song  to  the  "  tune  of 
Dargeson"  is  there  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
John  Baynes,  Esq.  Two  fragments  of  such  an  old 
ballad  are  preserved  in  the  hie  of'Gulls,  a  comedy,  by 
John  Day ;  where  it  appears  that  carrying  persons 
"  to  Dargison,"  implied  catching  or  detaining  them. 

—  The  girls  arc  ours, 
VVc  have  won  them  awny  to  Dargiton.       Act  v.  Sign.  II  3.  b. 

And  again, 
An  ambling  nag,  ami  ndowne,  ndowne, 

Wc  have  borne  Iter  away  to  Dargiton.  Ibid. 
In  the  following,  a  girl  is  to  be  got /row  Dargison: 
But  it"  yon  get  ihe  lass  from  Duration, 

What  will  you  do  with  her?  H.Jon.  Tateof  a  Tub,  iv.  3. 

Mr.  Gilford,  on  this  passage,  says,  "  In  some 
childish  book  of  knight  errantry,  which  I  formerly 
read,  but  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  there  is  a  dwarf 
of  this  name,  who  accompanies  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  virtue  through  many  perilous  adventures,  as  her 
guard  and  guide.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
identity  of  this  personage,  but  he  may  serve  till  a 
better  is  found."  In  all  the  passages,  Dargison, 
whether  a  person  or  a  place,  holds  the  objects  in 
confinement  or  captivity.  Mr.  G.  is  the  most  likely 
man  living  to  catch  this  catcher. 

To  Dark,  r.  for  to  darken. 

Which  durk'd  ihe  sea,  much  like  a  cloud  of  vulture* 
That  are  contented  after  Mime  Brent  fight. 

JS'abbrt's  Hannibal  ft  Seipio,  £  4. 
And  durk'd  Apollo'*  countenance  null  a  word. 

Lingua,  O.  PI  v.  211. 
Jtenson  hath  clear'd  my  sight,  and  drawn  the  vail 
Of  dootage  that  so  datk'd  my  understanding. 

Albumazar,  O.  1*1.  vii.  250. 
Sorrow  doth  darke  the  judgement  of  the  wvite. 

Ferrex  ft  t'orrex,  O.  PI.  i.  137. 

Dabki.ing.  A  word  still  current  in  poetry,  having 
been  used  by  Milton,  Dryden,  and  others.  Involved 
in  darkness. 

O  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  iiie?  — Do  not  so. 

Mid,.  Ar.  Dr.  ii.  3. 

—  O  sun, 

Burn  thn  great  spin-re  thou  mov'st  in  !  darkling  stand 

The  varyuig  shun-  o'  the  world  !  Ant.  ft  CI.  iv.  13. 

Darnel.  Readers  of  Shakespeare,  who  are  not 
versed  in  botany,  do  not,  I  believe,  in  general  know, 
that  tins'  is  still  the  English  name  for  the  genus 
hlium,  which  contains  rat/-grass,  a  very  troublesome 
weed,  called  hi  turn  peretine.    See  Epitome  of  I  fort  us 

.   KcKCtitis,  p.  2o.    Steevens  referB  tu  Gerard. 

—  Ilrr  fallow  h  as 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 

Doth  root  upon.  Hen.  V.  v.  2. 

Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  neiilo,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  am)  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

lu  our  sustaining  corn.  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Gerard  says  it  is  the  most  hurtful  of  weeds. 
Drayton  gives  it  a  crimson  flower,  perhaps  mistaking 
the  wild  poppy  for  it.    Poli/otb.  xv.  p  946. 

Darnix,  or  Darn  ex,  corrupted  from  Dornick,  (Coles, 
patnii  Tornacenm).     A  manufacture   of  Tournny, 
used  for  carpets,  hangings,  and  other  purposes ;  from 
Dornick,  which  is  the  Flemish  name  for  that  city. 
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Willi  a  fair  Darttcx  carpet  of  iny  own 

Laid  cross,  for  the  more  state.  B.  ft  Ft.  Noble  Gent.  v.  1. 

Look  well  to  the  Darneieke  hangings,  that  it  play  not  the  court 
page  with  in.  Sampton't  l  ow-breaker,  Act  iii. 

See  Dornick. 

In  Cotgrave,  under  Verd,  is  "  Huis  verd,  a  peeoe 
of  tapestry  or  Darnix  hanging  before  a  door." 

To  Darraicn.  To  arrange  an  army,  or  set  it  in  order 
of  battle.    Of  uncertain  derivation.    See  Todd. 

Koyal  commanders,  be  in  readiness  

Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand.      3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  «. 
Darraign  our  battles,  and  begin  the  fight. 

(7uy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Ting. 

Often  for  to  fight  a  battle,  and  even  when  between 
two  combatants : 

For  odc  of  Edgar's  friends  taking  in  hand  to  darraint  battle 
with  Organ,  in  defence  of  Edgar's  innocencie,  sluo  hnn  within 
lystes.  Holintk.  Hist.  Scotl.  K  2. 

Therewith  they  gan  to  hurtlen  grievously, 

Redoubted  batlade  ready  to  darrayne.     Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  40. 

These  were  Sansjoy  and  the  Redcrosse  knight. 
Thus  again,  I.  vii.  11. 

Darrel.  A  Romish  priest,  whose  fraudulent  prac- 
tices and  impostures  were  detected  by  Harsenet, 
archbishop  of  York. 

Did  you  ne'er  read,  Sir,  little  Datrrcf  j  tricks, 

With  the  boy  o'  Burton,  anil  the  wteu  in  Lancashire, 

Somers  at  Nottingham  ?  all  these  do  teach  it. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  At*,  v.  3. 

Some  particulars  of  their  impostures  are  specified 
in  the  same  speech. 

He  is  mentioned  in  Ben  Joiuou't  Underwoods : 
—  Take  heed, 

This  age  will  lend  no  faith  to  Darret't  deed.      Vol.  vi.  p.  423. 
In  the  folio  [1<)40],  and  in  Whallcy  s  edition,  it  it* 

Srinted  Darrel,  but  clearly  the  same  person  is  meant. 
Ir.  Giflford  has  printed  it  so.    See  also  his  notes  on 
the  Devil  is  an  Am. 

Dates.  This  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  was  once  a  com- 
mon ingredient  in  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  some  other 
dishes ;  and  often  supplied  a  pun  for  comedy. 

They  call  lor  datet  and  quinces  in  the  pastry.  Rom.  ft  Jul.  iv.  4. 

Your  dale  is  better  in  your  pje  and  your  poriidge,  than  in  your 
cheek.  AU't  W.  i.  J . 

Ay,  a  mine'd  man :  and  then  to  be  hak'd  with  no  date  in  the 
pye, — lor  thcu  the  man's  date  is  out.  XV.  ft  Cr.  i.  4. 

Dai  i'iiin  my  boy.    See  Dolphin. 

A  Daw     Metaphorically  used  for  a  foolish  fellow ;  the 
daw  being  reckoned  a  foolish  bird. 

1'  the  city  of  kite^  mid  crows? — What  au  ass  it  is!  Then  thou 
dwell'rt  with  d-ut  hh>.  Coriol.  iv.  5. 

As  fit  a  sight  it  were  to  see  ii  goo**-  sliodde,  or  a  sadled  Co  we. 
As  to  hear  the  pnuling  of  any  such  J  ark  Straw, 
For  when  bee  hnth  all  done  I  comnte  bun  but  a  very  date. 

Damon  ft  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  255. 

7'oDaw.   To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

She  thought  to  duu  her  now  as  she  had  done  of  old. 

lOmcus  ft  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sliak.  i.  333. 
You  daw  him  too  much,  in  troth,  Sir. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  At*,  i  v.  1 . 
And  thinking  her  to  dan; 
Whom  they  supposed  fain  in  some  inchanted  swound. 

Drayt.  Poluolb.  vi.  p.  T7i>. 
To  daw,  Mr.  Todd  says,  is  now  used  in  the  north 
for  to  awaken ;  if  so,  this  is  the  sense  here :  and  the 
morning  metaphorically  awakens  when  it  dawns, 
lite  other  side  bom  whence  the  moruing  dates.         Polyoib.  x. 

A  Dawcock.  A  male  daw,  a  jack-daw;  but  meta- 
phorically au  empty,  chattering  fellow :  in  the  pro- 
verb given  as  equivalent  to  "  Graculus  inter  mums." 
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njj  'he  doctor*. 
Wtthari  Diet.  p.  558, 
Who,  with  new  magicke,  will  hereafter  reprint  unto  you  the 
castle  of  Atlas  full  o  f  daacockt. 

Hotp.  of  Incurable  FooUt,  4to.  1600 
A  Day-bed.    Doubtless  a  couch,  or  sofa;  as  we  fint 
below  that  they  were  sometimes  in  every  chamber. 

Calling  my _  officers  about  me,  in  my  branch'd  velvet  gown; 
lavmg  come  from  a  day-ted,  where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping. 

Tttel.N.  ii.  5. 

Ah  ha,  my  Lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward ! 
lie  it  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed, 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Rkk.  III.  iii.  7. 

Above  there  are  dny-bedt,  and  such  temptation 
I  dare  not  trust,  Sir.  B.  if  Ft.  Rule  a  Wife,  ifc.  i.  6. 

In  the  same  play : 

M.  Is  the  great  couch  up, 
The  Duke  of  Medina  sent-?   A.  Tis  up,  and  ready. 
M.  And  day-bed*  in  all  chambers  ?    A.  In  all,  lady.  Act  iii.  1. 
The  great  ducal  couch  was  doubtless  more  luxu- 
rious. 

A  Days-man.  An  umpire,  or  arbitrator;  from  his 
fixing  a  day  for  decision.  Mr.  Todd  shows  that  day 
sometimes  meant  judgment.    See  in  Day,  10. 

F*r  he  is  not  a  man  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we 
should  come  together  in  judgement:  neither  is  there  any  days-man 
[marg.  umpire]  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both. 

Job,  it.  33. 

The  word,  though  disused,  is  still  retained  in  late 
editions. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  straight  to  law, 

Daiemen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  them  not  a  straw. 

New  Cuttome,  O.  PI.  L  260. 

To  whom  Cjmochles  said,  For  what  art  thou 

'Hint  tnak'st  thyself  his  daytt-man  to  prolong 

The  vesgeaunce  prest  i  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  viii.  28. 

In  Switzerland  (a*  we  are  informed  by  Sirolerus)  they  had  some 
common  arbitrators,  or  dayetmen,  in  every  towne,  that  made  a 
friendly  composition  betwixt  man  mid  man. 

Bwf.  Anal.  Demoer.  to  Reader,  p.  50. 

To  Daze.   To  dazzle. 

s  his  feeble  eyen 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  9, 
_j  dat'd, 
f  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view, 

At  wondrous  sight  of  her  celestial  hue.        Spent.  Sonnet,  3. 
—  Let  your  Steele, 
Clistring  against  the  sunne,  daze  their  bright  eyes. 

.....  Htyw.  Go/den  Age,  E  4. 

Nor  noble  birth,  nor  name  of  crowne  or  raigne, 
Which  oft  doth  dose  the  common  people's  eye. 

Harr.  Ariott.  riiv.  61. 

Dryden  has  used  it. 

Dead-pay.  The  continued  pay  of  soldiers  actually 
dead,  which  dishonest  officers  took  for  themselves ; 
a  species  of  peculation  often  alluded  to. 

.Most  of  them  [captains]  know  arithmetic  so  well, 
That  in  a  muster,  to  preserve  dead-pays. 
They'll  make  twelve  stand  for  twenty. 

rFc*«rer'»  Appiut,  v.  i.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  437. 
O  you  commanders, 
That  like  me  have  no  dead-pays,  nor  can  cozen 
The  commissary  at  a  muster.  Mats.  Unn.  Comb.  iv.  9. 

Can  you  not  gull  the  state  finely, 
Muster  your  ammunition  cassocks  stuff'd  with  straw, 
Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead-payt, 
And  thank  Heaven  for  your  arithmetic. 

Davenont's  Siege,  Act  iii. 
Dead'st,  for  Deadest.    A  licentious  superlative, 
from  dead,  used  as  in  the  phrase  "  dead  of  night," 
for  the  middle  or  depth  of  the  night.   It  is,  however, 
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but  awkwardly  applied  to  the  height  or  meridian  of 
feasting,  which  surely  has  nothing  dead  in  it. 

Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  on  thee,  ev'u  in  the  dead'st  of  feasting. 

Decker,  Honttt  wL  O.  PI.  iii.  863. 
Deal.   Simply  as  a  quantity,  whether  more  or  less. 
In  modern  language,  it  is  either  joined  with  great,  or 
has  that  epithet  implied,  without  using  it. 

All  the  ground  that  they  had  a  man  mieht  have  boueht 

with  «  smalt  deale  of  money.  Ate  ham,  Toxoph.  p.  |«. 

Deal-wine.    See  Dele-wine. 

Dear,  adj.  Expensive  seems  to  have  been  its  first 
sense,  whence  it  was  applied  to  any  thing  highly 
valued  or  beloved :  and,  as  we  much  value  what  is 
our  own,  it  obtained  occasionally  the  meaning  of  a 
possessive.  Such  was  probably  the  origin  of  a  pecu- 
liar application  of  fli#e,  in  Greek,  as  we  find  it  in 
Homer,  in  many  passages,  where  it  is  commonly 
rendered  by  the  latin  possessive,  suits:  (p/j^v  *y, 
//.  A.  491,  &c;  f!\ef  nrcp,  II.  T.  31 ;  fiiux  yimd', 
II.  H.  271 ;  and  in  many  other  passages).  So  also 
Shakespeare : 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'd  itself  fur  thee.  Haml.  iii.  2. 

See  Steevens  on  that  passage.  By  another  appli- 
cation of  the  original  sense,  it  came  also  to  mean 
high,  excessive,  or  any  thing  superlative,  even  super- 
latively bad.    As  here, 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth.      Sh.  Sonnet,  37. 

—  Let  us  return 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
At  our  dear  peril.  Tanon  of  A.  v.  3. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heav'n 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio.  Haml.  i.  2. 

You  meet  your  dearest  enemy  in  love, 

With  all  his  hate  about  him.  B.  if  Ft.  Maid  in  the  Milt. 

In  dear  employment.  Rom.  *-  Jut.  v.  3. 

That  is,  very  important. 
Put  your  known  valours  on  so  dear  a  business. 
And  have  no  other  second  than  the  danger.  B.  Jons.  Catil.  i.  4. 

Dear li no.  A  fondling  diminutive  of  dear.  So  writ* 
ten  by  Spenser,  who  chose  to  antiquate  his  language. 
His  contemporaries  used  darling,  which  is  still  in 
use. 

Dearn,  or  Derne.  Lonely,  melancholy,  solitary. 
Sax. 

By  many  a  derne  and  painfull  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search  — 

Is  made,  &c.  Perieht,  Pr.  of  Tyre,  iii.  Induction. 

Deame  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos  in  the 
following  passage  of  Lear,  instead  of 
If  wolvts  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time. 

It  there  stands, 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  heard  that  deame  time.     Icor,  iii.  7. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  earnest : 

Who  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride, 
Unable  to  restrain  his  derne  desire. 

IFari  of  Cyrus,  4to.  Sign.  C  2. 

In  the  old  Scottish  dialect  it  was  used  for  secret, 
dark,  and  is  so  explained  in  the  Glossary  to  Gawin 
Douglas's  Virgil,  and  by  Bishop  Percy  in  this  pas- 
sage of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  : 
1'  dern  with  thee  bot  gif  I  dale, 

Doubtless  I  am  but  deid.  Rcliquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

r  derN,  there  means  in  secret.   The  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  ballad. 
R 
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Dearnftji..  Melancholy. 
The  lirds  of  ill  presn^a 
This  luckless  chillier  foretold 

By  dernful  noise,  Ate.        Spent.  Mourning  Mute,  I.  177. 
Dearnly.    In  a  melancholy  manner. 

They  henrd  a  rueful!  voice  thnt  dearnly  cride, 
Willi  percine  sbriekes  and  many  a  dolefull  lay. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  35. 
Some  explain  it  earnestly,  but  perhaps  erroneously; 
it  is  rather  severely,  dreadfully,  in  the  following 
passage : 
Seeking  adventures  hard  to  exercise 

Their  puissance  whylume  full  dernly  tryde.  Sp.  F.  Q.  III.  i.  14. 
Dearth.  That  this  word  originally  meant  dearnett, 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  it.  (Dearth  from  dear, 
as  trueth  from  true,  and  ruth  from  rue,  &c.)  It  has 
long  been  confined  to  mean  chiefly  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, unless  metaphorically  applied  to  outer  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Johnson  considers  it  as  having  the 
original  sense  in  the  following  passage,  which  would 
otherwise  be  tautology. 

But  in  the  verity  of  eitolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great 
article;  nud  hi*  intusion  of  such  dearth  and 


as,  to  m;ike 

true  diction  of  him,  his  scrollable  is  his  mirror.  Haml.  v.  «. 

He  explains  it  thus :  "  Dearth  is  clearness,  value, 
price.  And  his  internal  qualities  of  such  value  and 
rarity." 

Death,  with  the  article  the  prefixed,  occurring  in 
Matth.  xv.  4.  and  Mark,  vii.  10.  in  the  common 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  dea'h  had  been  taken  up  as  a  scrip, 
tural  phrase;  but  the  translators  could  have  no 
motive  for  introducing  such  a  phrase,  had  it  not  been 
already  current;  and  it  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and 
other  writers,  prior  to  any  established  version.  It 
was  probably,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  only  too 
literal  a  version  of  la  Mort. 
They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  death.  Cant.  Tales,  607. 
It  was  latterly  applied,  more  particularly,  to  death 
by  judicial  sentence ;  and  in  this  way  the  translators 
of  the  Gospel  have  used  it : 

lie  that  curseth  father  and  raodicr,  let  him  die  the  death. 

loc.cit. 

Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too; 

Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.  1  Hen  IV.  v.  5. 

—  Redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will. 
Or  cUe  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 

But  thy  uukindntss,  &c.  Meus.for  Meut.  ii.  4. 

—  For  I  confess, 

I  have  deserv'd,  when  it  so  plcaseth  you, 

To  die  the  death.  Tancr.  if  Gitm.  O.  PI.  ii.  203. 

Instances,  however,  of  other  usage,  are  not  want- 
ing: 

Hit-  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death, 
And  in  the  fortune  of  my  Lord  your  son 

Prince  Hurry  slam  outright.  3  Hen.  IF.  i.  1 

I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death.  Olhelt.  ii.  3. 

—  I  found  not  myself 


•So  far  engwt'd  to  hell,  to 
To  th'  death  what  I  had  plotted.     B.  t,  Ft.  Custom  of  C.  iii.  5 

—  I'ld  be  torn  in  pieces 
With  wild  Hippolytut,  ouy  prove  the  death. 
Every  limb  over,  ere  I'ld  tru>t  a  woman.  B.  Jont.  Catiline,  iv.  6. 

Death's  head  ring.  By  a  strange  inconsistency, 
similar  to  the  mtthodistical  piety  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  the 
Minor,  the  procuresses  of  Elizabeth's  time  wore 
usually  a  ring  with  a  death's  head  upon  it,  and  pro- 
bably with  the  common  motto,  memento  moii. 
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As  for  their  death  (that  of  bawds)  how  can  it  be  bail, 
their  wickedness  is  always  before  their  eyes,  and  a  death's-head 
most  commonly  on  their  middle  finger? 

*  Mardon',  Dutch  CWrew*. 
Sell  some  of  my  cloalhj  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head,  and  put 
upon  thy  middle  finger :  your  least  considering  bawds  do  so  much. 

Maningcr't  Old  Lam,  iv.  1. 
As  if  I  were  a  bawd,  no  ring  pleases  me  but  a  death'*  head. 


See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  word  death's-head, 
in  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3.  which  passage  seems  indeed  to 
imply  that  the  motto  usually  accompanied  the 
device : 

Do  not  speak  like  a  death't-kead ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  my 
end. 

Dkath's-man.    An  executioner. 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

As,  deathmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  princs. 

3Ue*.Vl.*.S. 

For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death' tman  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

Shak.  Rape  of  Luer.  Suppl.  L  539. 
Ill  send  a  death's-man  with  you,  this  is  he. 

Death  of  Rob.  E.  of  Hunt.  Sig.  I  2.  b. 

Also  in  K.  3. 

—  If  a  rest  can  be  among  the  mnnes 
Of  dying  wretches ;  where  each  minute  all 
Stand  still,  afraid  to  hear  the  deaths  man  i  call. 

Browne,  Bra.  P.  ii.  3.  p.  08. 

Dbbashed,  for  abashed. 

—  But  sillie  I, 
Daunted  with  presence  of  such  majestic, 
Fell  prostrate  down,  debath'd  w  ith  reverent  sham*. 

Nkeoh,  Engl.  Etixa,  Induction. 

Debate.   Contention,  discord,  fighting. 

Each  change  of  course  unjoints  the  whole  estate. 
And  leaves  it  thrall  to  ruiue  by  debate. 

Ferrei  Sf  Porrrx,  O.  PI.  i. 
Now,  lords,  if  heav'n  doth  give  successful  end 
To  tli  is  debate  that  bleedetn  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields.      2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

The  debate  there  mentioned  was  the  rebellion. 
Mr.  Todd  properly  observed,  that  debate  is  not  now 
used  of  hostile  contest. 

To  Debate.    To  fight. 

Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.  Spent.  F-  Q.  II.  i.  6. 

This  should  be  the  primitive  sense,  as  being  near- 
est to  the  etymology,  debutlre,  Fr. 

Debaush'd.    The  same  as  delotlied,  below;  de- 
bauched. 

Or  I  must  take  it  else  to  say  you're  villains, 

For  nil  your  golden  coats,  debaush'd,  buse  villains. 

B.  It  Ft.  Valentinian,  iii.  S. 

Debavsiiment,   or  Deboshment.  Debauching, 
corruption  of  modesty. 

Here  arc  the  heads  of  that  distcraperature 

From  whence  these  strange  debaushments  of  our  nympbes, 

And  vile  deluding  of  our  sin  j>h>  arils  springs. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  i.  4.  p.  338. 
A  good  vicious  fellow,  that  complies  well  with  the  deboshmtnti 
of  the  time,  and  is  tit  for  it.  Earle,  Microe.  §  77. 

Debell,  i'.    To  conquer  by  war.    This  word,  which 
Milton  has  used,  was  not  introduced  by  him,  but  had 
been  in  use  before. 
No  better  Spanish  Cacus  sped,  for  all  his  wondrous  strength, 
Whom  Hercules,  from  out  his  realrae,  debetted  at  the  length. 

Warn.  Albion,  B.  ii.  ch.  8. 

Dr. boshed.    Formerly  a  common  corruption  of  de- 
bunched. 

Why  thou  deboth'd  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward, 
that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-Uay )  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
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He's  q  loted  for  ■  mint  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  lax'd,  and 

Atf.W.  v.  3. 

Thy  lady  t»  a  scurvy  lady  

And,  though  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  dcboih'd  lady, 
Aod  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

B.  t/  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii.  9. 
With  such  a  valiant  discipline  she  destroy 'd 
That  debath'd  prince,  Bod  Desire. 

City  Night  Cap,  O.  PI.  xi.  36?. 

Used  also  metaphorically  for  spoiled,  dismantled, 
rendered  unserviceable : 
Wonder t  what  can  their  arsenal  spawn  so  fast? 
Last  year  bis  barks  aod  gullies  were  debosh'd; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again.       Fuimus  Troes.  O.  PI.  vri.  .103. 

Thus  Cotgrave,  "  Desbaucfier,  to  debash,  marre, 
corrupt,  spoyle,  &c  "  Coles  has  to  deboist  also,  as 
synonymous.  See  also  some  of  the  examples  in  Mr. 
hteevens's  note  on  the  passage  cited  from  the 
Tempest.    Sometimes  also  deboisn.    See  Todd. 

To  Decard.   To  discard,  to  cast  away  a  card  out  of 
a  band  in  playing. 
£.  Doth  tour  majesty  mark  that  ? 
Yoo  are  the  king  that  she  is  weary  of, 
And  my  sister  tbe  queen  that  he  will 
Ph.  Can  voo  decard,  madam  i 
Qu.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do  hurt. 
Ph.  Hut  spare  not  any  to  confirm  your  same. 

Dumb  Knight,  O.T>\.  iv.  405. 

To  Deck,  r.   To  adorn. 

When  I  have  derk'd  the  sea  with  drops  foil  salt.       Temp.  i.  1. 

This  line  has  occasioned  many  explanations  and 
conjectural  readings,  which  is  the  only  reason  for 
introducing  the  word.  Probably  the  true  sense  is 
that  which  is  still  common : 

When  I  have  grac'd  the  sea  with  drops,  fcc. 

A  Deck  of  Cards.    A  pack. 

But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  tbe  deck.         3  Hen.  VI.  v.  1. 

Ill  deal  the  cards,  and  cut  you  from  the  deck. 

Tito  Maids  of  Moreelocke,  1609. 
Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  dec*, 
To  deal  about  and  shuttle  as  I  would. 

Solimut,  Emp.  of  the  Turks,  1638. 

In  the  following  passage,  a  heap  or  pile  of  ballads 
is  so  called,  in  allusion  to  a  pack  of  cards : 

—  And,  for  a  song,  I  Iwve 
A  paper-blurrer,  w  ho  on  all  occasions, 
For  all  times,  and  all  seasons,  hatb  such  trinkets 
Keady  in  the  deck.  Matt.  Guardian,  iii.  3. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 

To  Decrew.   To  decrease. 

—  Sir  Artbegall  renew'd 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  detrew'd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  IV.  vi.  18. 

Deed  of  saying.    An  obscure  expression  used  by 
Shakespeare  to  express  "  the  doing  of  what  lias  been 


Promising  is  the  very  air  o*  tbe  time;  it  opens  the  eyes  of 
expectation  ;  pertunnatice  is  ever  the  duiker  for  his  act ;  and,  but 
m  tbe  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is 
quite  out  of  use.  Timon  of  A.  v.  «. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage  cited  from 
Hamlet : 

As  he,  in  his  particular  act  and  place, 

May  give  his  saying,  deed.  Act  t.  sc.  3. 

See  the  note  on  the  former  passage. 
Deer.   Used  in  the  following  passage  for  wild  animals 
m  general. 
But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

The  reading  has  been  questioned,  and  altered  to 
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geer,  and  cheer;  but  is  confirmed  by  the  original 
passage  of  the  ballad,  entitled  Sir  Bevis  of  Southamp- 
ton, of  which  it  is  a  parody : 

Itiitfes  and  myce,  and  such  smal  deri, 
Was  his  racate  that  seven  yere. 
It  was  probably  used  rather  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme,  than  as  any  established  sense  of  the  word. 

To  Defail.    To  prove  defective.    Defaillcr,  Fr. 
Which  to  withstaiHl  1  Ix-ldly  enter  thus, 
And  will  defail,  or  else  prove  recreant. 

Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.  iv.  429. 

To  Defalk.   To  cut  off.    Defa/co,  Lat. 

And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  defatke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  wi'lli  ours. 

Daniel,  Phitotas,  p.  IM. 

Defame,  ».    Ill  fame,  dishonour. 

Feast-finding  minstrels  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatiue. 

Sh.  Hope  of  Luereee,  Suppl.  i.  531. 
But  of  the  dede  throughout  the  lyfo  the'  shame 
Endures,  defacing  you  with  foul  defame. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poems,  ed,  1717,  p.  454. 
Used  also  by  Spenser,  and  others.    See  Toda. 

Also  reproach,  defamation : 

He  wannc  more  dishonojr  by  defame,  then  he  obtained  honor 
by  dignity  of  consult.  North's  Pint.  p.  499. 

The  love  I  bore  to  Lucilla  was  colde  water,  the  love  I  owe 
Camilla,  hot  fire :  the  6rst  was  ended  with  defame,  the  hut  must 
begin  with  death.  Euph.  Engl.  N  4. 

Have  I  com  rn  itted  anie  fact  worthie  either  ofucnth  or  defamef 
thou  canst  not  reckon  what.  Id.  P  3. 

Defamous.    Conveying  defamation,  reproachful. 

dec  added  that  there  was  a  knight  e  that  spoke  defamous  words 
of  him.  Holinsh.  vol.  ii.  K  k  1. 

Defeasance.  Defeat.  As  a  law  term  it  is  still  in 
use.   See  Todd. 

Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 

After  his  foes  defeasance  did  retnaine.         Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  12. 

To  Defeat.   To  disfigure,  or  change  the  features. 

Follow  thou  these  wars;  dtfeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped 
beard.  Oth.  i.  3. 

That  is,  disfigure  thy  countenance. 
Defeature.   Alteration  of  features,  deformity. 

What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 

By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  be  the  ground 

Of  my  defeatures.    My  decayed  fair  (beauty) 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Com.  of  E.  ii.  1 . 

And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 

Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.  Ibid.  1. 1. 

To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature. 

Sh.  Venus  It  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  439. 

Also  defeat: 
The  inequality  of  our  power  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  loss  in  their  defeature. 

B.  if  Fl.  Thierry  tf  Theod.  i. «. 

Defenced,  part,  for  defended,  or  rather  fortified; 
applied  to  cities.  It  occurs  four  or  five  times  in  the 
public  version  of  the  Bible,  but  the  word  commonly 
used  there  is  fenced,  which  appears  much  more  fre- 
quently. It  is  cited  also  from  Fairfax,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.   See  Todd's  Johnson. 

To  Defend.   To  forbid.  Defendre,Fr. 

When  I  like  yoor  favour;  for  God  defend  the  lute  should  be 
like  the  case.  Much  Ada,  ii.  1 

It  has  been  so  interpreted  in  the  following  passage, 
but  there  it  is  not  so  clear : 
And  heave n  defend  your  good  souls,  that  yon  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me.  Oth.  i.  3. 
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—  And  I  defend 
All  melting  joints  and  fingers  (that's  my  bargain) 
I  do  defend  'em  any  thing  like  action. 

B.  Jon.  DtviC*  on  Ait,  i.  4. 
Great  Jove  defend  the  naischicfos  now  at  hand. 

Fcrrex  /f  l'orrtx,  O.  PI.  ••  !«». 
This  usage  has  been  exemplified  from  various 
authors,  and  some  much  later;  but  is  now  relin- 
quished.    See  Johnson,  Defend,  4.    Defence  has 
been  similarly  used. 
Defiance.   Refusal,  rejection. 

—  Take  my  defunct : 
Die,  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed. 

Meat,  for  M.  iii.  1. 

Dkfly,  for  Deftly,  which  see. 
Deft.   Neat,  dexterous,  elegant. 

For  their  knowledge  is  only  of  things  present,  quickly  sublimed 
with  the  deft  file  of  ume.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  175. 

He  said  I  were  a  deft  lass.  Bromt't  Northern  Lea. 

The  following  is  a  purposed  corruption  of  the  word 
deftest; 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eft  at  way.  Muck  Ado,  ir.  2. 

A  pretty  court  leg,  and  a  deft,  dapper  personage. 

Chapman,  May  Day,  i.  1. 

Deftly.  Neatly,  dexterously.   Spenser  has  written  it 
deffly  and  defy. 

Cnme,  high  or  low, 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show.  Macb.  ir.  1. 

Di  flly  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewels,  like  puppets. 

Beehive  of  KomukCh.  Z5 
And  perching  deftly  on  a  quaking  spray, 
Nye  tyr'd  herself  ts  make  her  bearer  stay. 

Broane't  Brit.  Part.  ii.  3.  p.  99 

To  Defy.   To  reject,  refuse,  or  renounce. 

No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress.  X.  John,  iii.  4. 

.IK.i.3. 


All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy,_ 
pinch  I 


Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Boluigbroke. 
Vain  pleasures  I  abhor,  all  things  defy, 
That  leach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die. 

Four  Prentice*  of  L.  O.  PI.  vi.  475. 
Foole !  snyd  the  pagan,  I  thy  gift  defye, 
But  use  thy  fortune  as  it  dothljefuli.     Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  viii.  52 

Decendrr,  r.   To  degenerate.    A  word  peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

Si»  that  next  offspring  of  the  Maker's  love, 
Nest  to  Himself  in  glorious  drgrre 
Dependering  to  hate,  fell  from  above 
Through  pride.  Hymne  to  Heat.  Love,  1. 92, 

To  Df.iiort.   To  dissuade.    Dehortor,  Lat. 

I  will  write  dowu  to  th'  country,  to  dehort 
The  geutry  from  coining  hither,  letters 

Of  strange'  dire  news.  The  Wilt,  O.  PI.  viii.  486 

Both  this  and  dehortalion  are  rather  affected  than 
obsolete ;  and  have  been  used  by  authors  of  various 
times. 

Deject.    Dejected,  in  a  low  state. 

And  I,  of  Indies  most  deject  ami  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  hom  y  of  his  music  vows.  Haml.  iii.  1 

What  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  a  man,  than  to  lay  hit 
hands  under  every  one's  horses'  feet,  to  do  him  service,  as  thou 
dost.  B.  If  Fl.  Lore's  Cure,  ii.  1 

Dele-wine.   Said  to  be  a  species  of  Rhenish;  cer 
tainly  a  foreign  wine,  but  1  know  not  whence  named, 
unless  it  was  imported  at  Deal,  and  then  it  shouh 
be  spelt  accordingly.    But  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a 
correct  man,  spelt  it  thus : 

Do  not  look  for  Paracelsus'  man  among  them,  that  he  promised 
you  out  of  white  bread  and  Dele-wine. 

Moto.  of  Mercury  Findic.  vii.  253.  Giff. 
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Where  Deal  an 
Still  flow. 


strange  wine*  else 
Shirtey't  Lady  of  Pleasure . 


A  Delf,  Delft,  or  Delve,  from  the  Saxon  delpan, 
to  dig.    A  quarry,  ditch,  or  channel.    It  is  onJya 
different  pronunciation. 
Before  their  flowing  channels  are  detected 
Some  lesser  delftt,  the  fountain's  bottom  sounding, 
Draw  out  the  baser  streams  the  springs  annoying. 

F let.  Purple  ItU  iii.  13. 
The  delft  would  be  so  flown  with  waters,  that  no  gins  or 
:hines  could  suffice  to  keep  them  dry.  Say  on  Creation. 

See  Delve. 

Delices.  Delights.  Delices,  Fr.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Spenser  always  uses  it  as  of  three  syl- 
lables. 

And  now  he  has  pour'd  out  his  ydle  mind 
In  dainty  delicet  and  lavish  joys.  F.  Q.  II.  t.  88. 

See  also  IV.  x.  6. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  other  authors ;  but  Mr.  Todd 
has  produced  an  instance  from  a  modern  prose 
writer,  who  probably  meant  only  to  ornament  his 
style  with  a  French  word. 
Delighted  is  used  occasionally  by  Shakespeare  for 
delightful,  or  causing  delight ;  delighted  in. 

And,  noble  signior, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 

Your  son-in-law  it  far  more  fair  than  black.  Oth.  i.  3. 

Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross,  to  make  my  gift 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.  Cymb.  t.  4. 

This  therefore  is  the  interpretation  of  the  following 
passage,  which  has  so  much  exercised  the  critics : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice.        Meat,  for  M.  UL  1. 
Deli'ver.    Active,  nimble.    Skinner  says,  perhaps 
for  delivered,  as  being  prompt,  and  ready  for  delivery 
or  use ;  but  it  is  from  deltvre,  old  Fr.  in  the  same 
sense.   See  Cotgrave. 
Having  chosen  bis  soldiers,  of  nimble,  leane,  and  deliver  men. 

Bolimh.  vol.  i.  n  6.  col.  1. 
All  of  them  being  tall,  quicke,  and  deliver  persons. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  C  c  c  5. 
With  collars  they  be  yok'd  to  prove  the  arm  at  length, 
Like  bulls  set  bead  to  head  with  mere  deliver  strength. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.  Song  1.  pnge  662. 

Deliverly,  adv.   Neatly,  adroitly. 

Swim  with  yonr  bodies, 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  deliverly. 

B.  if  Fl.  Too  Noble  K.  iii.  5. 

Delivery.  Activity. 

But  the  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery.  Wot  ton. 

In  a  passage  inadvertently  cited  by  Mr.  Todd  from 
Sidney,  it  is,  in  fact,  used  only  in  the  common  sense, 
as  the  context  plainly  shows: 

Deliver  that  strength  more  nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery 
more  gracefully. 

Dklv  e,  s.   A  ditch,  or  dell.   The  verb  to  delve,  or  dig, 
is  hardly  obsolete ;  this  substantive  has  long  been  so. 
Spenser  has  it  frequently. 
Uuyon  finds  Mammon  in  a  delve 

Sunning  his  treasure  bore.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  Arg. 

Ben  Jonson  also  has  used  it.  See  Todd.  It  is 
evidently  the  origin  of  Dblp,  above. 

Demean,  v.  The  original  sense  of  this  word  is  cer- 
tainly to  behave,  or  conduct  one's  self;  whence 
demeanour,  carriage  or  behaviour :  and  in  my  opinion, 
the  use  of  it  in  the  sense  of  to  lessen  or  disgrace 
the  person,  is  altogether  a  corruption,  suggested  by 
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the  syllable  mean.  But  a  compound,  signifying  to 
make  mean,  would  properly  be  to  bemean,  not  demean. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  therefore,  whom  Mr.  Todd  cites  as 
authority,  must  be  considered  as  having  fallen  into  a 
common  error.  In  the  passage  from  Shakespeare, 
behave  makes  equally  good  sense. 
Now  out  of  doubt  Antipbulis  it  mad, 

Else  b«  would  never  to  demean  himself.       Com.  Errors,  iv.  3. 
The  change  should  be  resisted,  because  its  ten- 
dency is  to  introduce  confusion ;  and  the  corruption 
is  growing  common. 

Demean,  t.   Behaviour,  demeanour. 

Of  all  the  vile  demeane,  and  usage  bad.  Sptut.  F.  Q.  VI.  vi.  18. 
id  of  tweet  demesne. 

Lyly's  Worn,  in  the  Moon,  C  9. 

Demerit  was  formerly  synonymous  with  merit,  and 
that  sense  was  more  classical  than  the  contrary, 
which  has  since  prevailed,  demereo  being  even 
stronger  than  mereo. 

—  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 
Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcus,  shall 
Of  hi*  dementi  rob  Cominius.  Cor.  i.  1. 

—  My  demerit! 
Mav  sprak  unhonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd.  OtheU.  i.  9. 

—  We  have  beard  so  much  of  your  demerits. 
That  'twere  injustice  not  to  cherub  you. 

Shirley's  Humorous  Courtier. 

Our  present  sense  of  the  word  comes  from  the 
French,  and  both  appear  to  have  been  upon  the 
change  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  See  Lot  grave, 
in  demerite. 

Demogorgon.  A  formidable  deity,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  grandsire  of  all  the  gods ;  made  known  to 
modern  poets,  Italian  and  English,  by  the  account  of 
Boccace,  in  his  Genealogia  Deorum.  Bentley  on 
Milton,  (Par.  L.  ii.  965.)  says  contemptuously, 
"  Boccace,  I  suppose,  was  the  first  that  invented  this 
silly  word  Demogorgon."  But  it  was  mentioned  by 
Lutatius,  or  Lactantius  Placidus,  the  schoUast  on 
Statius.  All  the  learning  on  the  subject  is  accumu- 
lated in  Heyne's  Opuscula  Academic*,  torn. hi.  Prol.  17. 
He  supposes  it  derived  from  Demiurgus,  and  drawn 
from  the  Oriental  systems  of  magic.  The  very 
mention  of  this  deity's  name  was  said  to  be  tremendous, 
wherefore  Lucan  and  Statius  only  allude  to  it.  See 
Jortin.  on  Spetuer,  F.  Q.  I.  i.  37.  Spenser  also  Bays 
of  Night, 

Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon't  hall, 

And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade.       F.  Q.  I.  v.  22. 
He  is  mentioned  also  in  Locrine,  Sh.  Suppl.ii.  199. 
Ben  Jonson,  apparently  with  the  same  notion  that 
Dr.  Bentley  afterwards  took  up,  calls  him  "  Boccace's 
Demogorgon." 
Boccace's  Demogorgon,  thousands  more, 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  »tore.  Alck.  ii.  1. 

Tasso,  in  imitation  of  Statius,  has  alluded  to  this 
awful  name  without  mentioning  it.  The  passage  is 
thus  rendered  by  Fairfax : 

I  bate  not  yet  forgot,  for  want  of  use, 
What  dretidfut  terras  belong  this  sacred  feat; 

Mytongoe,  if  still  your  stubborn  hearts  refuse, 
That  so  much  dreaded  name  can  still  repeat, 

Which  heard,  great  Dis  cannot  himself  eicute, 
But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat ; 

O  great  and  fearful !  more  he  would  have  said, 

Bui  that  ho  .a*  the  stuidy  sprites  obey'd.  Fairf.  Tasso,  liii.  10. 
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Demure,  t».  To  look  demurely.  Perhaps  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare. 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  ber  modest  eyes, 

And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 

Demuring  upon  me.  Ant.  it  CI.  iv.  13. 

Demurely,  adv.  for  solemnly.    Also  peculiar  to  him. 
—  The  hand  of  death  bath  raught  him, 
Hark  bow  the  drums  demurely  wake  the  sleepers. 

Ant.  $  CI.  iv.  9. 

Den.  A  word  of  no  signification,  occurring  in  the 
phrase  good,  den,  which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  good 
e'en,  for  good  evening.  This  salutation  was  used  by 
our  ancestors  as  soon  as  noon  was  past,  after  which 
time,  good  morrow,  or  good  day,  was  esteemed 
improper.  This  fully  appears  from  this  passage  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Here.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  geotlewoman. 

Upon  beine  thus  corrected,  the  Nurse  asks,  Whe- 
ther it  is  good  den  ?  that  is,  whether  the  time  is  come 
for  using  that  expression  rather  than  the  other?  to 
which  Mercutio  replies,  that  it  is ;  for  that  the  dial 
now  points  the  hour  of  noon.  ii.  4.  "  God  ye  good 
den"  is  a  contraction  of  "  God  give  you  a  good 
evening." 

God-dig  yon  den,  is  a  further  corruption  of  the 
same,  and  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Costard,  in  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  1.  it  arose  perhaps  only  from  a  hasty 
pronunciation  of  God  you  good  den.  We  now  wish 
good  morning  till  dinner  time,  though  the  dinner  is 
put  off  to  supper  time. 

To  Den  ay,  for  to  deny. 

If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 

Then  let  hira  be  denay'd  the  regentship.  9  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio;  the 
modern  editions  read  deny'a. 

And  none  be  left  that  pilgrims  might  denay 

To  see  Christ's  tomb,  and  promised  vows  to  pay. 

Fair/.  Toss.  i.i3. 

I  never  ought  that  they  desir'd  denoied.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  99. 
Full  often  as  I  durst,  I  hare  assny'd 

With  humble  words,  the  princess  to  require 
To  name  the  man,  which  she  hath  so  denayd, 
That  it  abnsh'd  me  further  to  require. 

Toner,  te  Gism.  O.  PI.  ii.  189. 
Let  tribute  be  appeased  and  so  stayed, 
And  let  not  wonted  fcalty  be  denayed. 

1st  Part  of  J, 

Denay,*.  Denial. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

Dentie.   Scarce.   Perhaps  corrupted  from  dainty. 
For  ttorses  in  that  region  are  but  dentie, 
But  elephants  aud  camels  they  have  plentie. 

Harr.  Ariost.  xxiviii.  29. 
Cups,  candlesticks,  and  bowls  of  stones  most  dentie. 
Of  precious  subetauce,  and  of  sundne  hue.  Id.  xliii,  190. 

Depart,  «.    Departure,  or  going  away. 
But,  bow  cani'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my  depart 
1  gave  this  unto  Julia.  Too  Gent.  v.  4. 

Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  post*  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  deport.  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1. 

—  My  Lords,  1  had  in  charge 
At  my  depart  from  Spain,  this  embassage. 

Jeronymo,  ist  Part,  O.  PI.  iii.  76. 

Departing,  or  Departure.   Parting,  or  separation. 
A  deadly  groan  like  life  and  death's  departing.  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  0- 

Where  the  quartos  read, 

-  like  life  and  death's  departure. 


.  O.  PI.  iii.  100. 


Tirel.  N.  ii.  4. 
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Still  it  is  not  very  good  sense ;  for  what  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  life  and  death  ? 
To  Depart  with.    To  part  with,  to  give  up. 

John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 

Hnth  willingly  departed  with  a  part.  K.  John,  ii.  3. 

Speak  what  you  list,  that  time  is  yours;  my  right 

1  hare  departed  with.  B.  Jon$.  Dev.  tin  Ass,  i.  4. 

Faith,  Sir,  I  can  hardlv  depart  tcith  ready  money. 

B.  Jon.  Every  M.  out  of  H.  iv.  7. 
I  may  depart  ttith  little  while  ]  live; 
Something  I  may  cast  to  you,  not  much. 

ft.  t\  Fl.  Two  KMe  K.  ii.  1. 
The  feloe  shewed  himseltc  as  lothe  to  depart  trith  any  money, 
as  if  Diogenes  had  said,  &x.  Udall,  Apophlk.  fol.  94.  C. 

In  many  other  modes  of  usage,  also,  to  depart  was 
synonymous  with  to  part.  In  the  office  of  Marriage, 
in  our  Liturgy,  the  form  originally  stood  "  till  death 
us  depart"  exactly  as  in  the  following  quotation,  but 
now  altered  to  "  till  death  us  do  part?'    See  Todd. 

Aye,  'till  death  us  depart,  love. 

Mit.  of  Inf.  Marriage,  O  PI  v.  14. 
I  have  departit  it  Wng  roy  poor  neighbours, 
To  speak  your  hirgess.  ft.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.  ii.  6. 

To  weet  the  ciuse  of  so  uncomely  fray, 

Aod  to  depart  them  if  so  be  bo  may.  Spent.  F.  Q-  VI.  ii.  4. 
The  world  shall  not  depart  us  'till  wee  die. 

Rub.  F..  of  Huntingd.  D  1. 

Depenbance,  or  Dependency.  The  term  for  the 
subject  of  a  quarrel  when  duels  were  first  in  vogue ; 
meaning,  as  it  seems,  the  affair  depending.  The 
punctilios  established  by  Caranza,  and  followed  by 
the  coxcombs  of  the  age,  are  a  subject  of  constant 
ridicule  to  our  early  dramatic  writers.  See  particu- 
larly As  you  like  it,  v.  4.  and  Ben  Jonson's  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  tii.  3. 

The  bastinado !  a  most  proper  and  sufficient  dependence,  war- 
ranted by  the  great  Caranza.        ft.  Jon.  Every  M.  in  kit  It.  i.  5. 
—  Your  high  offers 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies, 
That  by  compounding  differences  'tween  others, 
Supply  their  own  necessities,  with  me 
Will* 


carry  t.  ft  it  Fl.  Eld.  Bro.  v.  1. 

—  You  will  not  find  there 
Your  masters  of  dependencies,  to  take  up 

A  drunken  brawl.  Mussing.  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  1. 

This  office,  of  master  of  dependencies,  Meercraft 
pretends  to  have  formed  into  a  regular  court,  in  the 
play  of  the  Devil's  an  Ass,  above  cited. 

The  prosecution  and  termination  of  a  dependame 
are  very  humorously  represented  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  the  fift'h  act  of  Love's  Pilgrimage,  the 
conclusion  of  which  is 

—  Why  here  is  a  dependante  ended. 

My  love,  what  say  you  i    Could  Caranza  himself 
Carry  a  business  better? 


Scene  last. 

To  Deracinate,  v.   To  root  up. 

—  While  that  tho  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savag'ry.  licit.  V.  v.  2. 

Divert,  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixurc.  Tro.  if  Cr.  i  3. 

Derne,  adj.  Secret.  From  the  Saxon,  bypnan,  to 
hide.  So  Tyrwhitt  explains  it  in  Chaucer;  and  so 
it  may  mean  in  the  following  passage  : 

Who,  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride, 
Unable  to  restraine  bis  dcrnt  desire. 

Teug.  of  Wars  of  Cyrus ;  apud  Capell. 

But  its  derivatives  are  differently  applied  by 
Spenser  and  others. 
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To  Derne,  v.  n.   To  hide  one's  self,  to  skulk. 

But  look  how  soon  they  heard  of  lloloferne 
Their  courage  quail'd,  and  they  began  to  derne. 

Hudson,  in  Engl.  Parn.  citeil  by  G.  Mason. 

Dernfi  i.,  as  used  by  Spenser,  or  his  friend,  L.  Brys- 
kett,  seems  to  mean  dismal,  or  sad. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucldesse  change  foretold 

By  dernfull  noise.  Thettylis,  v.  89. 

Todd's  Spenser,  viii.  p.  76. 

Dernly,  adv.  Sadly,  or  mournfully,  in  the  first  of 
the  following  passages;  severely  rather,  in  the 
second. 


Had  not  the  Indie,  which  by  him  stood  I 
Demit/  unto  her  called  to  abstain 

From  doing  him  to  die.  Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  sii.  34. 

Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 

1  heir  puissance,  whilom  full  dernly  tried.         F.  Q.  III.  i.  14). 

Derogate,  adj.  for  derogated,  degraded,  degene- 
rated. 


Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase, 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  Itonour  her. 


Derogately,  adv. 


With  derogation. 
—  That  I  should 
ely,  when  to 


Lear,  i.  4. 


Once  i 

Ii  not  conce'rn'd  me.  Ant.  if  CI.  u.  9 

Derrick.  The  name  of  the  common  hangman,  at  the 
time  when  some  of  our  old  plays  were  produced. 

Pox  o*  the  fortune-teller !  Would  Derrick  had  been  his  fbrtun* 
seven  years  ngo !  —  to  cross  my  love  thus. 

Puritan,  iv.  1.  Suppl.  toSh.  ii.  603. 
He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  be  his  host, 
and  Tyborne  the  inne  at  which  he  will  light. 

Belman  of  iAind.  1610. 

It  is  asserted  in  an  old  ballad,  that  he  had  been 
condemned  for  a  rape,  aud  was  saved  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex :  . 
Deriek,  thou  know'st  at  Coles  I  sav'J 
Thy  life  lost  for  a  rape  there  done, 
Where  thou  thyself  canst  te^tifie 
Thine  owne  hand  three  ami  twenty  buns. 

Ballad,  entitled,  Upon  the  Eeirlecf  Eisei  hit  Death. 

Speaking  of  thieves  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
Gayton  says, 

And  a  father  all  these  have,  Derich,  or  his  successor,  and  th« 
mother  of  the  grand  family,  Maria  Stits  Maisupia,  (MoU  Cut- 
purse)  who  is  seldom  troubled  at  the  loss  of  any  ol  them,  having 
many,  and  to  spare.  Fativous  Notes,  p.  ViO. 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  1650,  when  those  Notes 
were  published,  Derrick  was  dead.  From  this  wight 
was  formed  the  mock  name  of  Derrick-just  roes,  in 
Healy's  Discovery  of  a  New  World. 

This  is  inhabited  only  with  Serjeants,  bundles,  deputy-con- 
stables, and  Derrick-jastroet. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  "  Hangmen,  and  other 
executioners."    P.  174. 

Derring-do.  Deeds  of  arms,  warlike  enterprise. 
Literally  daring  deed. 

For  ever,  who  in  derring-do  were  dread, 
The  lofty  verse  of  hem  was  loved  ave. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Sept.  65. 
Hence  also  derring-doers,  for  warlike  heroes,  by 
the  same  author.    F.  Q.  IV.  ii.  38.    See  Todd. 
Spenser  has  also  di'rring  for  contention,  in  his 
hchgue  of  December. 

Descant,  i.  What  is  now  called  variation  in  music. 
The  altering  the  movement  and  manner  of  an  air  by 
additional  notes  and  ornaments,  without  changing; 
the  subject;  which  has  been  well  defined  to  be 
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musical  paraphrase.   The  subject  thus  varied,  was 
called  the  plain  song,  or  ground.    See  Plain-sono, 
and  Prick-sono. 
Good  frith,  Sir,  all  the  ladies  in  the  courte  do  pluiuly  report, 
That  without  meution  of  them  you  can  make  no  »porte : 

°  imLmonl  iZhlus,  O.  I'l.  i.  182. 


They  are  your  playne 


Lins-ua,  thou  strik'st  too  ranch  upon  one  string, 
Thy  tedious  plain-song  grates  my  r 


Thy 

Ijub.  Tis  plain  indeed,  for  Truth  no  descant  needs, 
IWs  her  name,  the  cannot  be  divided.    Lingua,  O.  I'l.  v.  1 19. 

Metaphorically,  a  discourse  formed  on  a  certain 
theme,  like  variations  on  a  musical  air : 

And  look  you  get  a  proy'r-book  in  your  hand, 

And  stand  between  two  churchman,  good  my  lord. 

For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant.    Rick.  III.  iii.  7. 

See  Ground. 

To  Descant,  from  the  above.  To  make  division  or 
variation  on  any  particular  subject.  Originally  ac- 
cented like  the  noun  from  which  it  was  formed ;  but 
now  mixed  with  the  class  of  verbs  regularly  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  and  in  that  form  not  obsolete. 
See  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  p.  164. 
Uuless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Aod  de*cnnt  on  my  own  deformity.  Rich.  Ill,  j.  1. 

Cam'st  tbuu  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 
To  distant  on  toy  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict? 

Milton,  Stuns.  Agon.  1897. 

To  Descrive.   To  describe. 

Let  her  by  proofe  of  that  which  she  ha*  fyWe 
For  her  own  breast,  this  mother's  joy  descrive. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  Vl.xii.  21. 
A  mirror  make  likewise  of  me  thou  maist, 
If  thou  my  life,  and  dealings,  wilt  descrive. 

Mirr.  fur  Slug.  Caracalia,  p.  174. 
For  who  can  livelier  dtserive  roe  than  I  myselfc  ? 

Chaloner's  Mori*  Enc.  A  9, 

i  Desse.  A  desk ;  and  of  the  same  origin,  viz.  ditch, 
Germ,  for  a  table. 

And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Sbamefastne*se, 

Ne  ever  durst  tier  eyes  from  ground  u 
Xe  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  desse 

The  word  was  used  by  Chaucer,  but  not  quite  in 
the  same  sense.    See  Todd. 

To  Determinate.  To  end,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion. 

The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

The  adjective  determinate  is  also  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  sense  of  concluded: 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thec  are  all  determinate.  Sonnet  87. 

To  Detract.  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
avoid;  from  dv  recto,  Lat.  and  therefore  more  pro- 
perly to  detrect. 

Whereupon  the  French  fleete  made  towardes  the  English  men, 
who  myndiiig  not  to  detract  the  battel,  sharply  encounter  their 
esimiesl  Holinsh.  vol.  ii.  fi  b  7. 

Which  thing  when  Theages  perceived  that  t'nemon  did  detract 
 be  said  to  hiin.  Coldocke's  Heliodorus,  D  3. 

Do  not  detrect;  you  know  UY  authority 

Is  mine,  and  I  will  exercise  it  swiftly, 

If  you  provoke  me.  B.  Jon.  Sew  Inn,  ii.  0. 

Detrect  is  here  the  old  reading. 

He  Devil  rides  on  a  fiddlestick.  A  proverbial 
expression,  apparently  meant  to  express  any  thing 
new,  unexpected,  and  strange. 

Heigh,  lleigb !  die  Devii  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick  ;  what's  the 
■alter?  1  Hen.  I V.  ii.  4. 

This  is  said  on  the  sudden  interruption  of  the 
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u,  rcare, 

Spens.  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  50. 


Hostess  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sheriff.  In  the  following 
passage  it  is  applied  to  a  strange  fantastic  humour  of 
the  principal  character : 

—  I  must  go  sre  him  presently. 
For  this  is  such  a  gig;  —  for  certain,  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  ridrs  on  a  fiddlestick. 

id  Cent.  I  think  so. 

R.  a)  Ft.  Humorous  Lieut,  iv.  5. 
It  is  imperfectly  given  here  : 
The  devil  rides,  I  think.         B.  <jr  Ft.  Wit  at  sev.  W.  i  p.  849. 
Devor,  for  devoir.  Duty. 

But  I  was  chiefly  bent  to  poets'  famous  art, 

To  thciu  with  all  my  devor  1  my  studie  did  convert. 

Turberviiles  Poems,  H  5. 

Diablo.  The  devil;  an  exclamation.  The  Spanish 
name  for  that  personage. 

Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  i    Diublo,  ho  1 

The  town  will  rise.  Othell.  ii.  3. 

Diablo  !  what  passions  call  you  these  ?  Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  336. 

Diacletes.  An  imaginary  precious  stone,  thus 
described : 

For  as  the  precious  stone  diacletes,  though  it  have  many  rare 
and  excellent  sovereignties  in  it,  yet  loseth  them  all,  if  it  be  put  in 
a  dead  man's  mouth.  Bruith.  Engl.  Gent.  p.  873. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  prac- 
tice, if  not  invented,  at  least  most  used  by  Lyly,  in 
his  Euphues  and  other  works,  that  of  imagining  a 
natural  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  ascribing 
to  it  certain  curious  properties,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  it  into  a  simile  or  illustration.  In- 
stances might  be  given  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Sometimes'they  were  content  with  giving  imaginary 
properties  to  real  objects,  but  not  always. 

To  Diapeb,  v.  To  variegate,  or  adorn  with  figures, 
like  diaper.  From  diapre,  a  French  heraldic  term, 
which  Du  Cange  derives  from  diasperus,  in  low 
Latin,  for  a  very  fine  sort  of  cloth. 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 
And  diapred  lyke  the  discolord  mead.       Spens.  Epithal.  1. 50. 
Whose  locks,  in  snaring  nets,  were  like  the  rayes 
Wherewith  the  sun  doth  diaper  the  seas. 

Brown's  Past.  B.  I.  Sons  i.  pag.  17. 
I  went  alone  to  take  one  of  all  the  other  fragrant  flowers  that 
diapred  this  valley.     Green's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  B  9. 

Dibble.  A  gardener's  setting  stick,  usually  made  of 
part  of  the  handle  of  a  spade,  cut  to  a  point.  The 
word  is  6till  in  use  among  gardeners. 

—  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.    U'int.  T.  iv.  3. 
Through  cunning,  with  dibble,  rake,  mattock,  and  spad?, 
By  line  and  by  level  trim  garden  is  made. 

Tusser,  Marches  Husband, y,  p.  70. 

Dich.    Apparently  a  corruption  of  do  it,  or  may  it  do. 
Much  good  die h  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus.       Tim.  Ath.  i.  8. 
Though  this  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  familiar 
and  colloquial  form,  it  has  not  been  met  with  else- 
where; which  is  a  circumstance  rather  extraordi- 
nary.   Nor  is  it  known  to  be  provincial. 

Dickon,  or  Diccon.    A  familiar  form  of  the  name 
Richard.   Thus  in  the  old  rhyme  against  Richard 
the  Third : 
Jocky  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.        JlicA.  III.  v.  3. 
One  of  the  characters  in  Gammer  Gur ton's  Needle 
is  Diccon,  the  Bedlem.    O.  PI.  vol.  ii. 

Dicker.   The  quantity  of  ten,  of  any  commodity ;  as 
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bare.  See  Fragm.  Antiq.  p.  192.  Probably  from 
decat,  Lat. 

Behuld,  said  Pas,  a  whole  dicker  of  wit.     Pcmbr.  Arc.  p.  393. 
Diddest.    The  second  person  of  did,  the  prat,  of  do; 
now  only  used  in  the  contracted  form,  didst. 

And  thuu,  Posthumus,  that  diddest  set  np 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 
That  1  shall  lire,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth 
Thus  diddest  thou.  Haml.  iv.  7. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  thia  original  form  does 
not  more  f  requently  occur. 

Diet.  To  take  diet,  to  be  under  a  regimen  for  a  dis- 
ease, which  anciently  was  cured  by  severe  discipline 
of  that  kind. 

To  weep  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  gmndam;  to 
fast,  like  one  that  take*  diet.  Ttto  Gent.  ii.  1. 

Priscus  had  tone  the  diet  all  the  while. 

Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks,  a  Collect.  ofEpigr.  1C06. 
Fore  the  heavens,  I  look  as  pale  ever  since  as  if  1  bad  ta'en  the 
diet  this  spring.   Mnrtton's  What  you  will,  iii.  I.  Auc.  Dr.  ii.  848. 
See  Tub-fast. 

Difficile.    Difficult.  Lat. 

No  matter  to  difficile  Tor  man  to  find  out, 

No  business  so  dangerous,  no  person  so  stowt,  &c. 

Tin  Custome,  O.  PI.  i.  873. 
Hard  or  difficile  be  those  thynges  that  be  goodly  or  honest. 

rarrrnrr's  Adagiet,  D  5. 
This  word  was  once  common.    See  Todd. 

To  Diffide.    To  distrust.    Diffido,  Lat. 

For  this  word,  which  Dryden  has  used,  but  which 
was  common  in  older  authors,  see  Todd. 

Diffused,  Wild,  irregular,  confused. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once, 
With  some  diffused  song.  Her.  IP.  W.  iv.  4. 

To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diffuid  attire, 
And  ev'ry  thing  thai  seems  unnatural.  lien.  V.  8. 

I  have  seen  an  English  gentleman  so  diffused  in  his  suit*,  his 
doublet  being  for  the  weare  of  Castile,  his  hose  for  Venice,  kc. 

Greene's  Farenell  to  FoJie. 
So  Kent,  in  Lear,  i.  4.  talks  of  diffusing  his  speech, 
that  is,  making  it  so  disordered  that  it  may  be  dis- 
guised. 

Diffusedly.    Irregularly,  wildly,  neglectful  of  dress. 
Think  upon  love,  which  makes  all  creatures  handsome, 
Seemly  tor  eye-sight;  go  not  so  diffusedly, 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  Sir,  to  visit  you. 

B.  Ft.  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii. 
The  stage  direction  immediately  preceding  this 
speech,  and  describing  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  explains  fully  what  is  meant  by  going 
diffusedly:  "  Musick.  Enter  the  passionate  Cousin, 
rudely  and  carelessly  apparel'd,  unbrae'd  and  un- 
truss'd." 

To  Dight.   To  deck,  dress,  or  prepare ;  to  put  on. 
Soon  after  them,  all  dauncing  in  a  row, 
The  comely  viigins  came,  with  girlntid*  dight. 

Spent.F.Q.\.x\l6. 

But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight, 

Or  get  his  shield.  J*.I.vii.8. 

The  signs  of  death  upon  the  prince  appear, 

With  qust  and  blood  his  lccks  were  loathly  dight. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  v.  38. 

Milton  has  used  the  word : 
Storied  windows  richly  dight.  J I  Penseroto. 

Digne,  or  Dygne.  Worthy. 

Make  cheer  much  digne,  good  Hubert.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  336. 
All  the  worlde  universally  offreth  roe,  daie  by  daie,  far  dearer 
and  more  digue  sacrifices  than  theirs  are. 

CAalmtr't  Mori*  Entm.  K  8. 
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To  Digress.  To  deviate,  or  differ.  Thia  word  and 
digression  are  now  oidy  applied  to  the  arrangement 
of  matter  in  discourse.  Thus  the  metaphorical  sense 
has  supplanted  the  literal. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  in  wax, 

Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man.  Rom.  Sf  JuL  iii.  S. 

This  is  Johnson's  4th  sense,  and  is  rightly  said  to 
be  no  longer  in  use. 

Digression.  Deviation. 

I  will  hare  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may  example  my 
digression  by  some  mighty  precedent.  Love's  L.  L.  i.  8. 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile  and  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Shaks.  Rape  of  Luerece,  SuppL  i.  485. 
Dilling.  The  same  as  darling  [dearling],  a  favourite; 
but  used  rather  for  the  female,  and  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  fondling  diminutive.  Minshew  explains  it  a 
wanton,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it*  origin  to  convey 
that  meaning,  even  if,  with  him,  we  derived  it  from 
diligo. 

Whilst  the  birds  billing 
Each  one  with  bis  dilling 
The  thickets  still  filling 

With  amorous  notes.      Drayts  Nymphal.  3.  p.  1469. 
Saint  Hellcn's  name  doth  bear,  the  dilling  of  her  mother. 

PolyoU.  Some  2. 

To  make  np  the  match  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my  wife's 
dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam. 

East*.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  i».  S06. 

Dimble.  The  same  as  dingle,  that  is,  a  narrow  valley 
between  two  steep  hills. 

Within  a  bushy  dimble  she  doth  dwell, 

Down  in  a  pit,  o'ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Shcph.  ii.  8. 

Mr.  Sympson  thought  it  necessary  to  change  the 
word  to  dingle,  against  the  testimony  of  all  the 
copies;  but  dimble  has  been  found  in  several  pas 
sages  of  Drayton : 
And  satyres  that  in  slades  and  glounie  dimble*  dwell. 

Song  8.  p.  690. 

And  in  a  dimble  near,  even  as  a  place  divine. 

Id.  Song  86.  p.  1169. 

Dingle  is  still  in  use. 

Diminutives  appear  to  be  used,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage by  Shakespeare,  for  very  small  pieces  of  money : 
—  Most  roonster-hke  be  shewn, 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  to  dolt*.  Ant.  if  CI.  iv.  10. 

Capell  reads,  "  for  doits,"  which  would  explain  the 
former  word;  "for  dolts"  is  the  original  reading, 
which  has  been  changed  as  above. 

To  Ding.   To  strike  violently  down,  to  • 
Brought  in  a  fresh  supply  of  halberdiers, 


Which  paunch'd  his  horse,  and  ding'd  bim  to  the  ground. 

Spanish  Trag.  0.  PI. 
The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto,  with  hi*  mace 


iii.  133. 


Battle  of  Alcatar,  D  4. 
heart.  Marslon's  Satires. 


Ding  down  my  soul  to  hell. 
Is  ding'd  to  hell,  and  vultures 
This  while  our  nolilo  king, 
Ilis  broad  sword  braudishing, 
Down  the  French  husl  did  ding. 

Drayt.  Ballad  of  Aginc.  p.  1380. 

Ding-thrift.     A  spendthrift;  one  who  dings  or 
drives  away  thrift,  that  is  prudence  and  economy. 
No,  but  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poorc, 
And  knowes  not  where  i  th'  world  to  borrow  more. 

Merrick,  Work*,  p.  186. 
And  in  Wit's  Bedlam,  1617,  the  ding-thrift  and 
the  miser  are  satirized  for  their  opposite  extremes  of 
character. 
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Dinner-time.  The  proper  hour  for  dinner  is  laid 
down  by  Thomas  Cogan,  a  physician,  in  a  book 
entitled  "the  Haven  of  Health,  printed  in  1584.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  far  we  have  since  departed 
from  the  rule. 

Wheu  foure  huurn  bee  past  after  breakeftut,  a  man  mny  safely 
lake  his  dinner,  and  the  mint  convenient  time  for  dinner  i»  about 
tlrcen  of  the  clock*  before  nooue.  Tlie  usuall  lime  for  dinner  in 
ibe  universities  is  at  cleave n,  or  else  where  about  noon. 

Chap  911. 

So  old  Merrythought,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
says, 

I  ncter  came  into  my  dining  room,  but  at  eleven  and  sir 
o'clock  ;  I  found  eicellent  meat  and  drink  on  the  table. 

Ku.o/li.Pest.  i.3. 

It  soon  became  later : 

Or  if  our  meal*,  mould,  every  tttelve  and  teven, 

Ohaerve  due  hours.  Maine's  Amor.  War. 

In  another  old  play,  the  hours  are  laid  out  exactly 
from  six : 

Al.  What  hour  is 't,  Lollio  f 

Lot.  Towards  belly  hour,  Sir. 

At.  Dinner  time?  thou  inean'st  twelve  o'clock. 

Lot.  Yes,  Sir,  for  everv  part  has  his  hour ;  »e  wake  at  six.  and 
look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour;  nt  seven  we  should  pray,  that's 
knee-hour;  nt  fit;ht  walk,  that's  leg-hour;  ut  nine  gather  (lowers, 
and  pluck  a  rose,  that's  nose-hour;  at  ten  we  drink,  that's  numth- 
hour;  at  eleven,  layabout  os  for  virtual*,  that's  baud-hour;  at 
twelve  go  to  dinner,  that's  belly-bour. 

Middle!  on  &■  Rote  I.  Changeling. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  breakfast  hour  is  intro- 
duced ! 

Dirempt.  Divided. 

Bodotria  and  Olotu  have  suuilry  passages  into  the  sea,  and  are 
clearly  dirempt  one  from  the  other.  Stoev's  Annals,  A  2. 

The  substantive  diremplion  also  occurs. 

Dibige.  A  solemn  service  in  the  Romish  church, 
being  a  hymn,  beginning,  "  Dirige  gressus  meos." 

Their  diriges,  their  treutuls,  and  their  shrifts. 

Spent.  Mother  Hub.  45* 
It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer ;  and  the  verse  demands 
it  here,  though  not  so  printed  in  the  first  edition. 
Hence,  probably,  our  dirge,  though  it  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  and  the  hymn  dirige  was  not  exactly  a  dirge. 
Vet  any  other  etymology  is  more  forced.  For  the 
doubts  on  the  subject,  see  Todd.  It  occurs  in  old 
English  Missals. 

Muttms,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placebo,  and  dirige,  and 
commendation,  and  unvttins  of  our  Lady,  were  ordained  ol  sinful 
men,  to  be  Ming  with  high  crying.  M'lV'j/".  of  I'retatet,  c.  11. 

To  Dirk.    To  darken. 

Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  mv  blossoms  round. 

Spent.  Shrp.  Kal  Fth.  133- 

To  Disable.   To  disgrace  by  bad  report  or  censure. 

You  think  my  tongue  may  prove  your  enemy, 

And,  though  restraiti'd,  sometimes  out  of  a  bravery, 

Mny  take  u  licence  to  disable  ye.       B.  t\  Ft.  htanel  Print,  iv. 

Disappointed;  that  is,  unappointed,  not  appointed 
or  prepared.  See  Appointed.  This  is  the  uniform 
reading  of  the  old  copies  in  the  famous  line  of 
Hamlet : 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd.  Hem.  i.  5. 

Disaud,  j.    See  Dizard. 

To  Discandy.   To  melt  away  from  the  state  of  being 
candied,  like  sugar,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
120 
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—  Trie  hearts 
That  spanirl'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd 
Tliat  nrerlopp'd  them  all.  Ant.  if  CI.  iv.  10. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  confusion  of  metaphor  is 
so  great,  that  tne  "  spuniefd  me  ot  heels"  is,  aB  u 
single  expression,  a  very  plausible  one,  instead  of 
pannefd,  the  old  reading.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
something  could  be  suggested  in  the  place  of  those 
four  words,  which  might  appear  to  lead  to  the  sub- 
sequent idea  of  discandi/ing.  Hearts  that  spanietd 
Antony  at  the  heels,  melting  their  tweets  upon  Ca?sar, 
forms  a  masterpiece  of  incongruity,  which,  amidst 
the  natural,  though  rapid  transitions  of  Antony's 
passionate  state,  we  should  not  expect  to  find. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  play,  discundyiug 
has  been  well  proposed,  instead  of  discundei  iiig,  a 
word  quite  unintelligible.  The  idea  is,  that  as  the 
stones  of  the  hail  melted,  or  dhcandied,  a  person 
should  die  for  each.  First  herself,  then  her  son 
Ctesarion,  then  her  Egyptian  servants. 

Till  l»v  decrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 

Together  with  roy  bta*e  Egyptians  all, 

By  the  ditcandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 

Lie  graveless.  Ant.  if  CI.  iii.  11. 

The  whole  passage  is  obscure,  but  seems  to  admit 
of  no  better  solution ;  nor  of  any,  without  such  a 
change. 

Vncandied  is  used  in  the  same  manner : 
—  O  mv  petition  was 
Set  down  in  ire,  vtlin.fi  by  hot  greefe  uuenndicd. 
Melts  into  drops.  Fletch.  Two  Nob.  Kinsm.  i.  — 

To  Disciple.    To  exercise  with  discipline.  Accented 
on  the  first;  whence  easily  contracted  to  Disple. 
That  better  were  in  vertues  discipltd, 
Then  with  mine  pocme*  weeds  to  have  their  fancy  fed. 

Sp.  F.Q.IV.i.i. 

To  Disclose.   To  hatch. 

Anon,  ns  patient  as  the  female  dove. 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd.  Hamt.  v.  1. 

First  they  lien  e«es,  and  after  tbey  ben  disclosed,  haukes;  and 
commonly  goshaukes  ben  due  loud  u'sooue  a>  ihe  choughes. 

Booko/Huntynge.iiC.  U.\. 

Discontent,*.    Used  as  malcontent,  a  discontented 
person. 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents.       1  Hen.  IV.  \.  1. 

What !  play  I  well  the  free-brcathd  discontent  f 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  95. 

To  Disci; re.    To  discover.    Singularly  so  used  by 
Spenser.    See  Todd. 
I  will,  if  please  you  it  diteure,  assay 

To  case  you  of  that  ill.  F.  Q. 

Only  a  change  of  the  original  word,  discover,  di$- 
couer,  discure.  Spenser  has  elsewhere  used  discoure, 
to  rhyme  with  poicre. 

Or  other  ghastly  tpectacle  dismay 'tl, 

That  secretly  he  saw,  yet  n'ote  discoure.  F.  Q.  III.  iii.  30. 

Disease.    Uneasiness,  trouble,  discontent. 

For  by  no  means  the  high  hank  he  could  sease, 

But  laboui'd  long  iu  that  deep  ford  with  vain  disease. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  III.  v.  19. 
First  lean  thine  aged  back  against  miue  arm, 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  you  my  d'ueuse.        1  Hem.  VI.  ii.  5. 
Keserv'd  a  place  in  the  ruid'st  for  the  Micrificers,  without  all 
tumult  and  duestse.  Underwood's  Ueliodarut,  It  6. 
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To  Disease,  for  to  make  uneasy. 

Fie,  fie,  that  for  my  private  discontent 

I  should  disease  a  frieud,  and  be  a  trouble 

To  the  whole  house.      Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  0.  PI.  vii. 

Also  for  to  disturb,  or  awaken : 

But,  brother,  bye  thee  to  the  ships,  and  Women  disease. 

Chapman's  Hind,  6. 

And  any  sleeper,  when  he  wish'd  dittos' d.  Id.  Odyt\.  C. 

Disedoed.     Deprived  of  the  keenness  of  appetite, 
satiated. 

—  And  I  grieve  myself 
To  ibink,  when  thou  shalt  be  d'utdged  by  ber 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
W  ill  then  be  paog'd  by  me.  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

See  to  Tike. 

To  Disgest.    Sometimes  used  for  digest. 

For  though  you  should  like  it  to-day,  perhaps  yourselves  know 
not  how  you  should  disgett  it  to-morrow. 

B.  If  Fit  Prol.  to  Woman  Hater. 
Could  not  learne  to  ditgett,  that  the  man  which  they  so  long 
had  used  to  maskc  their  owue  appetites  should  now  be  the  reducer 
of  them  into  order.  Petnbr.  Are.  p.  120. 

I  have  set  you  downe  one  or  two  examples  to  try  how  ye  can 
titsgest  the  maner  of  the  devise.  Puttenh.  ii.  1 1. 

It  still  subsists  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar. 
To  Dishabit.   To  remove  from  its  habitation. 

— Those  stones  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited.  K.  John,  ii.  1 . 

Dishabited  is  also  used  for  uninhabited,  or  in  want 
of  inhabitants : 

The  dishabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor]  rootling. 

Carew's  Cornwall. 

See  Todd,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  second 


Disleal.    Disloyal,  dishonourable.    From  leal,  Ft. 
Disleall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itself  on  beast  all  innocent.      Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  v.  5. 

To  Dislimn,  from  to  lima,  for  to  sketch  in  colours. 
To  unpaint,  to  obliterate  what  was  before- limned. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 

The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistinct 

As  water  is  in  water.  Ant.  if  CI.  iv.  12. 

That  is,  "  the  movement  of  the  clouds  (see  Rack) 
destroys  the  appearance  which  before  represented  a 
horse." 

Disme.   Properly  a  tenth,  French,  but  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  the  number  ten,  so  many  tens: 
—  Let  Heleo  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongtt  snany  thousand  dismes, 
Hnth  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Tr.  ey  Cr.  ii.  2. 

It  was  usually  applied  to  the  tax  of  a  tenth : 
So  that  there  was  levied,  what  of  the  disme,  and  by  tho  devo- 
tion of  the  people,  fcc.  Holinshed  in  Rich,  11. 

Disn  aturrd.    Deprived  of  natural  affection. 
Create  ber  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  ber.  Lear,  i.  4. 

I  am  not  so  disuatured  a  man. 
Or  so  ill  borne  to  discstecm  her  love. 

Daniel" s  Hymen's  Triumph,  Works,  G  g  8. 

To  Disparkle.  Properly  dU-spark/e.  To  Bcatter 
abroad,  disperse,  or  divide.    See  to  Sparkle. 

And  if  it  bod  so  happened,  he  would  easily  have  disparckled 
the  assembly  sent  to  this  new  king.  Comities'  Hist,  by  Danet,  X  3. 

The  brute  of  this  act  incontinently  was  disparkled  almost 
throughout  the  region  of  Italy.       Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  S  1. 

Also  in  the  neuter  form  : 

Whereupon  all  the  armie  disparckled  and  returned  home. 

Comintt,  ibid.  Z  3. 
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Dibpence.   Used  by  Spenser  and  others  for  > 
See  Todd.   They  had  it  from  Chaucer. 

To  Disple.  To  discipline.   A  mere  contraction  of  to 
disciple. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  ev'ry  day.      Spen.  F.  Q.  I.  a.  S7. 

Who  here  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience, 

From  furious  persecution  of  the  marshall, 

Here  will  I  dis'ple.  B.  Jon.  Fox,  if.  9. 

In  the  folio  (1616)  it  is  printed  duc'ple. 

Milton  has  used  it,  apparently  in  allusion  to  some 

passage  in  Chaucer : 

It  is  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer  that  can  disple  them. 

Of  Reformation. 

Dispose.  Disposal. 

Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose.       K.  John,  i.  1. 
And,  with  repentant  thoughts  for  what  is  past, 
Beats  humbly  at  your  majesty's  dispose. 

Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,  A  4.  b. 

Also  disposition : 
He  bath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispote 
To  be  suspected.  Othel.  i.  3. 

Also  arrangement: 
A.  What  is  his  excuse? 

U.  He  doth  rely  on  none, 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 

In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission.  Tr.  *  Cr.  ii.  3. 

See  Todd,  who  brings  examples  also  from  later 
authors. 

Disposed.   Inclined  to  mirth  and  jesting. 

Aye,  he  dots  well  enough,  if  he  be  dispot'd,  and  so  do  I  too. 

Ttcelfth  N.  ii.  3. 
L.  You're  disposed,  Sir. 
V.  Ye%  marry  am  I,  widow.  B.  ft  Ft.  Wit  W.  3f.  ?.  4. 

ChL  Wondrous  merry  ladies. 

Luc.  The  wenches  are  dispot'd;  pray  keep  your  way.  Sir. 

B.  tt  Ft.  Valentin,  ii.  4. 

F.  You  are  ditpos'd,  I  think. 

N.  What  should  we  do  here  else  r 

Brome,  Cov.  Gard.  weeded,  Act  i.  p.  12. 

To  Dispunge.   To  sprinkle,  as  with  water  squeezed 
from  a  spunge. 

0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 

The  pois'nous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon  me.  Ant.  if  CI.  iv.O. 

To  Disseat.   To  unseat,  to  remove  one  from  a  seat. 
—  This  push 

Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  distent  me  now.  Much  v.  3. 

—  Seeks  all  fuule  mennes 
Of  rough  and  boist'rous  Jadrie,  to  disseat  e 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  Ft.  Tmo  Nob.  Kintm.  r. 

Dissemblable.   Unlike,  dissimilar.  • 

All  humainc  things,  lyke  the  Silenes,  or  duhle  images  of  AJci- 
biades,  have  two  faces,  much  alike  and  dissemblable. 

Mori*  Encom.  by  Chaloner,  E  3. 

Dissemblance.  Dissembling. 

1  wanted  those  old  instruments  ot  state, 

Dissemblance  and  suspect.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  i».  «4. 

To  Dissiml'le.   To  'dissemble,  or  conceal. 

And  so  bearcth  and  dissimuleth  the  same,  that  oftentimes  the 
cvill  which  she  abhorreth,  by  such  bearing  and  dittimvling,  sa 
restrained  and  reformed.  Holinth.  vol.  i.  k  3. 

Assuring  himaelfe  of  his  death,  and  devising  bow  with  diui- 
mnled  sorrow  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 

Euphues'  Golden  Legacy,  by  Lodge,  C  3. 
Dissimi  ler.    A  dissembler. 

He  was  close  and  secrete,  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  counte- 
nance, arrogant  of  harte.  Holinsh.  vol.  ii.  N  n  n  7. 

Distaff,  Saint.   No  regular  saint,  but  a  i 
larly  given  to  Rock,  or  Distaff-day,  i 
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Twelfth-day.     Rock  meaning  distaff*.  This 
day  is  celebrated  by  R.  Herrick,  in  his  Jlesperides : 
Partly  work,  and  partly  piny, 
Ye  must  on  St.  Distaff's  day. 
And  towards  the  end, 

Give  St.  Distaff  all  the  night, 
Then  bid  Chri«tmus  sport  good-night.  P, 

It  ia  alluded  to  in  Warner's  Albion's  England: 
Rock,  and  Plow-Monday's  gams  shall  gang.  P, 

Plow-Monday  was  the  Monday  following. 

Distemper  ate.  Immoderate;  from  dis  and  tem- 
perate. 

Aquinas  objecteth  the  distrmperate  heat,  which  he  supposeth 
to  be  in  all  placet  directly  under  tbe  son. 

Raleigh's  History,  ap.  Johns: 

Distemper atu re.  Disorder,  sickness.  This  word, 
though  not  considered  as  obsolete  by  Johnson,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  wdl  not  be  found 
easily  in  authors  much  later  than  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. It  is  deduced  from  distemperate,  which  is 
itself  obsolete. 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 

Bat  moody  and  dull  Melancholy, 

Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair; 

And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 

Of  pale  distemper  a  tures,  and  foes  to  life  f        Com.  of  Er.  v.  1. 

So,  this  is  well ;  here's  one  discovery  made; 

Here  are  the  heads  of  our  distemperatvre. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Artad.  i.  4. 

Distillation.   Apparently  used  for  chemistry. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  study  here  the  mathematics 

Aud  dn  filiation.  B.  Jon.  Alch.  ir.  1. 

Distract  was  used  for  distracted. 

—  Better  I  were  distract, 

So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs.    Lear,  iv.  6. 

Distractions.    Detachments,  parts  taken  from  the 
main  body. 

—  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  in  such  detractions,  as 

Beguil'd  all  spies.  Ant.  o;  CI.  hi.  7. 

Distraught.   The  old  participle  of  to  distract,  dis- 
tracted. 1 
01  if  I  wake  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 

Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears?        Ram.  St  Jul.  iv.  3. 
0  Jaques,  know  thou  that  oar  master's  mind 
b  much  distraught  since  his  Horatio  died. 

Spanish  Trag.  O.  PI.  ail.  193. 
With  diet  and  correction  men  distraught 
(Not  too  far  past)  may  to  their  wits  be  brought. 

Drayt.  Idea  9.  p.  1269. 

Disturb,  «.  Disturbance. 

For  never  one  but  she  shall  have  this  grace 
From  all  disturbs  to  be  so  long  kept  free. 

Daniel,  Cn.  Wars,  vi.47. 

To  Distlrne.   To  turn  aside. 
And  glad  was  to  disturne  that 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swt 

Don.  Civ.  W.  iv.  90. 

Used  also  by  Donne.   See  Todd. 
To  Dite.    Apparently  for  to  winnow  $  and  ditert, 
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of  barnes,  upon  corn  winowera  flies 
with  an  opposite  wind,  wheu  yellow  Ceres 


Tbe 

dites, 

Which  all  the  ditert'  feet,  legs,  amies,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
whites.  Chapman,  Iliad.  5.  p.  73. 

Drrr.   Contracted  from  ditty ;  apparently  for  tune  in 
these  lines : 
No  branch  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sitt, 

No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing. 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  ditt.    Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  13. 


Dive-dapper.   A  small  bird,  called  also  a  dab-chick, 
or  didapper.    If  dive-dapper  was  really  the  original 
word,  it  was  equivalent  to  small  diver. 
This  dandiprat,  this  dire-dapper. 

Middleton,  Ane.  Dr.  iv.  p.  379. 

Diver  a,  *.  A  proverb.  A  Latinism  found  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
See  Todd. 

To  Divest.  To  undress.  Devestio,  Lat.;  devctir,  Ft. 
This  is  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  not 
now  used. 

—  Friends  all  but  now,  ev"n  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  aud  groom 

Divesting  them  for  bed.  Oth.  ii.  3. 

DivinABLE.  Used  for  divided,  distant.  Accented  on 
the  first. 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dtvidable  shores.         Tr.  It  Cr.  i.  3. 
Dividant.    Licentiously,  as  it  seems,  used  for  divi- 
sible ;  and  apparently  accented  on  the  middle  syllable. 

—  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 

Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  fortunes, 

The  greater  scorns  the  lesser.  Ti<«.  of  A.  iv.  3. 

7b  Divide.  To  make  divisions  in  music,  which  is,  the 
running  a  simple  strain  into  a  great  variety  of  shorter 
notes  to  the  same  modulation. 

And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 

Her  looser  notes  to  Lydion  harmony.      Spens.  F.  Q.  111.  i.  40. 

And  all  the  while  most  heav'nly  melody 

About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide. 


Ib.  I.  v.  7. 

In  both  these  passages,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  "  carmina  divides"  of  Horace. 
Mr.  War  ton,  who  has  quoted  them  in  his  notes,  on 
Milton's  Ode  on  the  Pasiion,  must  have  meant  to 
assign  the  same  sense  to  the  word  in  that  passage ; 
but  tn  this  he  was  mistaken :  it  means  there  only  to 
share,  or  bear  a  part : 
My  muse  with  augcls  did  divide  to  sing. 

Division  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  musical 
sense: 

Some  say  the  lark  make*  sweet  division.        Rom.  It  Jul.  iii.  5. 
And  in  the  same  manner  it  is  still  used  technically. 

A  Dizard,  Dizzard,  or  Disard.  A  blockhead,  or 
fool.  Probably  from  the  same  Saxon  etymology  as 
dizzy,  byri.  Some  have  said,  from  disard,  Fr.  tor  a 
prater,  or  babbling  fellow ;  but  no  such  word  was 
ever  used  in  French.  Their  word  is  diseur ;  nor  does 
the  English  word  mean  bo  much  a  prater,  as  a  down- 
right dunce,  or  fool.  Thus  Cotgrave  renders  it, : 
by  diseur,  or  any  such  word,  but  by  lourdaut. 

He  that  cannot  personate  the  wise  man  well  amongst ' 
let  him  learn  to  play  tbe  fool  well  amongst  dixzardt. 

G-  Chapman,  .Mosque  ty  the  Middle  Temple,  C  1. 
Wliat  a  revengeful  disard  is  this!  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  165. 

Whereat  the  sergeant  wroth,  said,  Dixiard,  calfe, 
Thou  would'st  if  thou  hadst  wit  or  sense  to  see. 

Harringt.  Ep.  9. 9. 

Dizzardly.  The  writer  of  the  following  passage, 
however,  seems  to  have  preferred  the  French  deriva- 
tion : 

Where's  this  prating  asse,  this  distantly  foole ? 

Wilson's  Cooler's  Prophecy,  A  4. 

To  Do  onb  right,  or  reason.  Fair*  raison,  Ft. 
To  pledge  a  person  in  drinking. 

Do  me  right, 

And  dub  me  knight. 
Part  of  an  old  catch,  sung  by  Silence  in  2  Hen.  IV. 
v.  3.  alluded  to,  probably,  in  this  also : 
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Fill'*  a  fresh  bottle,  by  this  light,  Sir  knight. 

You  shall  do  right.  Atl  Foolt,  O.  PI.  iv.  189. 

Ti»  freely  »poken,  noble  burgomaster 

Vil  Ho  you  right.  B.  t\  Ft.  Beggar' t  liuth,  ii.  3. 

See  also  the  note  on  the  Widow's  Tears,  O.  PI. 
vi.  199. 

Your  master's  health,  Sir. 

—  I'll  do  you  reason,  Sir.     Adv.  ff  File  Hourt,  O.  PI.  »ii.  90. 

See  to  Dm. 

To  Do  ot'T.  To  extinguish,  or  obliterate.  Contracted 
to  dout  in  common  speech. 

—  The  dram  of  ha*e 
Doth  nil  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out 

To  hi*  own  scandal.  Wow/,  i.  4. 

This  passage,  which,  with  twenty  lines  preceding, 
is  omitted  in  the  folio,  stands  hi  the  quarto  of  1611, 
thus : 

—  The  dmni  of  eale. 
Doth  nil  the  noble  substance  of  a  dtmbt 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Many  conjectural  attempts  have  been  made  to 
restore  the  true  reading,  of  which  the  above  is  one. 
But  of  north  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original.  Ettle, 
has  been  made  ease,  and  that  changed  into  base. 
But  Capell  conjectured,  with  probability,  that  ill  was 
the  word  intended.    The  slightest  change  would  be 

—  The  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  oaf. 

But  dout,  the  contraction  of  do  out,  has  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  latest  commentators.  Do  out  might 
perhaps  be  confirmed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  produced 
tmt-doiie  for  put  out ;  but  there  is  little  pretence  for 
introducing  worth.  Sec  Todd  in  dout.  Dout  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  doff  and  don. 

To  Do  to  death,  and  to  Do  to  die.    Phrases  still 
current  in  Shakespeare's  time,  for  to  kill. 
<)  Warwick,  Warwick!  that  Plantagcnet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  at  hi$  soul's  redemption, 
Ii  by  the  stern  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death.      3  Hen.  TI.  ii.  1. 
For  when  I  die  shall  envie  die  with  rnee, 
And  lye  deep  sraother'd  with  my  marble-stone, 
Which  while  1  live  cannot  be  done  to  die. 

naJI.Prol.toSaliret,  D.  IV. 

Onlv  let  her  abstain  from  cruelty, 

And  do  me  not  before  my  time  to  die.  Spent.  Sonnet,  43. 

Betwixt  them  both  they  hove  me  doen  to  die 
Through  wounds,  and  strokes,  and  stubborn  haiwfeling. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iv.  33. 

Dodge,  s.  To  have  the  dodge,  to  be  cheated,  or  let 
a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

Shall  I  trouble  ynu  sn  far  as  to  take  some  pains  with  me!  I  am 
loath  to  have  the  'dodge.        Wily  beguiled,  Orig.  of  Dr.  iii.  319. 

Do di poll.  A  stupid  person,  a  thick  head.  From 
poll. 

Dot  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  awe-head,  a  dodi- 
pott,  a  lack-latin.  Latimer't  Strm.  9b*.  b. 

There  was  an  old  anonymous  comedy,  printed  in 

1600,  called,  The  Wisdome  of  Dr.  Dodypole.  See 

Wartoti,  vol.  iii..  p.  475. 

Doi)kin,j.  A  very  small  coin,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
stiver.  From  duytkin,  Dutch ;  that  is,  doit-kin,  a 
little  doit. 

There  was  at  that  time  fi.  e.  under  Henry  V'.]  forbidden  cer- 
taine  other  cnynes  called  seskaris  and  dodkint. 

Slope's  fond.  p.  97. 
Well,  without  ballpen  ie,  ail  my  wit  is  not  worth  a  dodkin. 

Lyty't Mother  Bombie,  ii.  8. 

—  Just  foure  in  all, 

Which,  with  the  other  three  and  quarter,  make 
Seven  and  a  dodkin.  Goyton,  Fett.  Notet,  p.  101. 
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To  Doff.    Contracted  from  to  do  off,  or  put  off. 
Usually  applied  to  something  worn  on  the  body. 
Thus  to  dou  was  made  from  to  do  on,  and  even  to 
dup  for  to  do  up.    See  Dup. 
He  that  unbuckles  this,  'till  we  do  please 

To  doff't  lor  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  sUirin.      Ant.  If  CI.  ir.  4. 

Come,  you  must  doff  i\hs  black;  dye  that  pale  cheek 

Into  his  own  colour.  Honett  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  3*0. 

In  the  following  it  is  used  for  to  remove,  or  get 
rid  of: 

—  Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  light 

To  doff  their  dire  distresses.  Macb.  iv  3. 

t      Here  for  to  subject  to  delay,  to  put  off : 

Every  day  thou  doffU  me  with  some  device,  Iago.     Oth.  iv.  3. 

See  Daff. 

Doc-bolt.  Evidently  a  term  of  reproach,  and,  I  sns- 
pect,  nearly  synonymous  with  dog,  only  perhaps  more 
contemptuous.  At  least,  dogbolts  are  said  to  snarl, 
in  the  following  passage : 

I'll  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal], 

For  ne'er  a  snarling  dog-bolt  of  yoo  both.         B.  Jons.  Ale.  i.  1. 

In  another  place  it  seems  to  imply  treachery,  or 
what  is  called  a  dog-trick  : 
l'o  have  your  own  turn  serv'd,  and  to  your  friend 
1o  be  a  dog-bolt.  Ii.  if  Ft.  Wit  t».  Money,  iii.  1. 

—  Oh  yedag-bottt! 

That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk.  Id.  Hon.  M.  Fort.  v.  1. 

Johnson  says,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  that 
the  coarser  part  of  meal  is  called  dog-lfolt,  or  flour 
for  dogs;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Todd  hints,  will  not 
explain  its  use.  Butler  uses  it  as  an  adjective,  in 
the  sense  of  ba\e,  or  degraded  : 

liis  only  solace  was  thut  now 

His  dog-bolt  fortune  nm  so  low, 

That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 

Or  turn  about  again  and  liiend.  Hudib.  II.  i.  39. 

No  compound  of  dog  and  bolt,  in  any  sense, 
appears  to  afford  an  interpretation  of  it. 

A  Dog-killer  seems  to  have  been  an  allowed  office 
in  the  hot  months,  when  those  auimals  are  apt  to  run 
mad. 

Would  take  you  now  the  Libit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a  carman, 
now  of  the  dog-killer,  in  this  mouth  of  August,  and  in  the  winter 
of  a  seller  of  tinderUiies.  B.  Jon.  Bart.  Fair,  ii.  1. 

This  practice,  Mr.  Gifford  says,  is  common  on  the 
Continent. 

Doc-leach.  Dog-doctor.  From  dog  and  leach. 
Used  also  as  a  general  term  of  contempt. 

Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not  the  cause* 
of  any  disease.    Dog-leeehe*  !  Ford,  Lots.  MeL  iv.  ». 

—  Out,  you  dogleaeh! 

The  vomit  of  all  prisons  !  B.  Jon.  Ale.  i.  1. 

Dole.  A  share  or  lot  in  any  thing  distributed ;  distri- 
bution.   From  to  deal. 

—  It  was  your  presurmise. 

That  in  the  dote  of  blows  your  son  might  drop.  2  Hen.  IF.  i.  1. 

He  nil  in  nil,  and  all  in  ev'ry  part, 

Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  do'e  impart. 

Ftetch.  turpte  hi.  vi.  3«. 
Hence  the  phrase,  so  very  common  in  ancient 
writers,  of  llappu  man  be  his  dole,  i.  e.  Let  his  share 
or  lot  be  the  title,  happy  man.  It  was,  however, 
used  as  a  general  wish  for  good  success  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  give  it  any  literal  con- 
struction :  particularly  as  an  exclamation  before  a 
doubtful  contest,  where  it  seems  equivalent  to 
"  Happy  be  he  who  succeeds  best." 
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—  Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  e^gs  t'ur  money  i 

Mam.  No,  ray  Lord,  III  fight. 
Leo.  You  will !  why,  happy  man  be  hit  dole.     Win.  Tale,  i.  2. 
Now,  my  routers,  happy  man  be  hit  dole,  say  I;  every  man  to 
his  business.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 

Wherein,  happy  man  be  hit  dole,  I  trust  flat  I 
Shall  not  spccdc  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

Damon  if  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  177. 

So  in  Hudibras : 
Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 

Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be'$  dole.  Part  I.  Cant.  3.  v.  637. 

We  find  an  equivalent  phrase  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  this : 
What  news  ?  what  news  f 

lit  Cit.  It  holds,  he  dies  this  morning. 
id  Cit.  Then  happy  man  be  hit  fortune.  I'm  rt-solv'd. 

Cupid" t  Revenge,  Act  iv.  p.  485- 
Dole  also  was  used  for  grief,  or  lamentation,  as 
derived  from  dolor : 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
la  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.  Rami.  i.  1 . 

Not  thee  that  doost  thy  heaven's  joy  inherit, 
Bat  our  own  selves  that  here  in  dole  are  tlrent. 

Spent.  Attrophel,  v.  309. 
Milton  also  has  used  the  word  in  this  sense. 

Do le-bekr.    Beer  distributed  to  the  poor. 

—  I  know  you  were  one  could  keep 
The  hutt'ry  hatch  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  chipping*, 

Sell  the  dole-beer  to  aqu.i-vilK  men,  &c.        B.Jon.  Akh.  i.  1. 

Dolour.    Grief,  pain,  or  lamentation. 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal, 

To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart.       Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

So  ill  lamenting  muses  would  me  waitings  lend, 

The  dolourt  of  the  heart  in  si-ht  again  to  sliow. 

Mirror  for  Magiti.  p.  485. 

Dolphin.   This  word  was  long  in  current  nse  for  the 
Dauphin  of  France.    In  the  old  edition  of  The  trou- 
blesome Raigne  of  King  John,  it  is  so  throughout : 
Lewis  the  dolphin  and  the  beire  of  France,  ice. 
The  turning  tide  bears  back,  with  flowing  chaunce, 

Unto  <he  dolphin  all  we  had  attnin'd, 
And  fills  the  late  low-running  hopes  of  Frounce. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wart,  v.  <4. 
A^u'nst  his  oath  from  us  had  made  departure 
To  Charles  the  dolphin,  our  chief  enemie. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  pag  313. 
The  title  of  dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest  sonne  of  the 
king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoys,  who  began  bis  raigne  in 
France,  anno  132a.  Imbert,  or  Hubert,  the  last  count  of  the 
province  of  Dolphinie  and  Viennois,  who  was  called  the  dolphin 
uf  Viennois,  being  vescd,  &c.  Cory  at,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

Yet  I  think  that  usage  perfectly  misapplied  in 
explaining  the  following  passage : 
Why  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier:  'fore  me  I  speak  in  respect. 

Alft  IF.  ii.  3. 

On  this  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "  By  dolphin  is  meant 
the  dauphin,"  8cc. ;  whereas  it  means  only  that  the 
lung  is  made  as  lusty  as  a  dolphin,  which  is  a  (sport- 
ive, lively  fish ;  a  similar  idea  probably  suggested  the 
following  singular  passage : 

—  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like,  and  sbew'd  his  back  above 
The  element  ibey  liv'd  in.  Ant.  Sf  CI.  r.  2. 

The  apparently  incoherent  stuff  of  "  Dolphin  my 
boy,  boy,  Sessy,  let  him  trot  by,"  is  said  to  be  part 
of  an  old  song,  in  which  the  King  of  France  thus 
addressed  the  Dauphin: 

Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy, 

Cettet,  let  Dim  trot  by.  . 

So  at  least  I  conjecture  it  should  be,  not  cease,  as 
it  is  printed  in  Mr.  Steevens'a  note.    Lear,  iii.  4. 
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Hey  no  nonny  was  the  burden  of  this  ballad,  as  of 
some  others  now  extant.  Cokes,  in  Jonson's  Bartk. 
Fair,  alludes  to  the  same  ballad,  when  he  says,  "  He 
shall  be  Dauphin  my  hoy."  Act  v.  sc.  4> 

Dominations.  One  of  the  supposed  orders  of  angel- 
ical beings,  according  to  the  established  arrangement 
of  the  schools.  In  Heywood's  Hierarchie  oj  blessed 
Angels,  (1635),  they  form  the  titles  of  seven  books; 
Michael  the  archangel  presides  over  the  eighth, 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  over  the  ninth.  They  are  thus 
specified: — 1.  Cherubim;  2.  Seraphim;  3.  Thrones; 
4.  Dominations ;  5.  Verities;  6.  Powers;  7.  Princi- 
pals. All  but  the  two  first  are  comprised  by  Milton 
in  one  fine-sounding  line  of  address  to  them : 
Thrones,  Dominationt,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers. 
Titles  supposed  by  some  readers  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  him ;  but  Hey  wood  had  before  introduced 
them  into  verse : 

The  seraphins,  the  cherabins,  and  thrones, 
Potentates,  vertues,  dominationt, 
The  priikCipats,  archangels,  angels,  B|| 

Hesound  his  praise  in  accents  inusicall.  B.  IX.  p.  582. 

Ben  Jonson  also  had  introduced  them  into  au 
elegy : 

Saints,  martyrs,  prophets;  with  those  hierarchies, 

Angels,  archangels,  principalities, 

The,  domination!,  virtues,  and  the  powers, 

The  thrones,  the  cherub,  and  seraphic  bowers. 

That  planted  round  there  sing  before  ihe  Lamb. 

On  Lady  Venetin  Digby  Vnderw.  is. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  names 
were  derived  from  a  book,  long  esteemed  as  of  the 
highest  authority,    The  Jpostolkal  Constitutions, 
where  we  read 

"flC"*'  •{»»»»',  Lib.  VLU.  §  35. 

And  elsewhere  to  the  same  effect. 

Dommerar,  or  Dummerer,  in  the  old  cant  of  beg- 
gars, meant  one.  who  pretended  to  be  dumb. 
Higgen,  your  orator,  in  this  interregnum. 
That  whilom  was  your  dommerar,  doth  beseech  vou. 

B.  ts  VI.  Beg  gar' t  Buth,  ill. 
These  dommerart  are  lead  nnd  most  subtyll  people,  the  most  of 
these  are  watchmen,  and  wyll  never  speake,  unless  they  have 
eitrenroe  punUhnient,  &c.  Caveat  ag  Com.  Curtilori. 

Every  vdliigc  will  yeeld  abundant  testimonies  amongst  us;  w« 
have  dummertrt,  Abraham-men,  fcc. 

Bnrton'tAnat.qfMcL  p.  159. 

To  Don.   To  do  on,  or  put  on.    See  to  Doff. 

—  Meuas,  1  did  not  think 

This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd  his  helm 

For  such  a  petty  war.  Ant.  j-  CI.  ii.  1. 

What !  should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  your  Tit.  And.x.  V. 

Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on. 

Some  donn'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet  bright.  Fairf.  Tan.  i.  72. 

And,  when  he  did  his  rich  apparel  don. 

Put  he  no  widow,  nor  an  orphan  on.  Bp.  Corbet't  Potmt,  p.  39. 

To  Don  e.    An  old  form  of  to  do. 

—  He  lives  not  in  despair, 

As  done  his  servants.  Toner,  tf  Gism.  O.  PI.  ii.  909. 

Again : 

Such  are  ihe  praises  lovers  done  deserve.  Ib.  2 10. 

But  sped  him  tlwnce  to  done  his  lord's  be'  est. 

Fairf.  Tatt.  i.  70.  early  editions. 

Don  zel  df.l  Phebo.    A  celebrated  hero  of  romance, 
in  the  Mirror  of'  Knighthood,  &c.    Donzel  is  from 
the  Italian,  doniello,  and  means  a  squire,  or  young 
man ;  or,  as  Florio  says,  *'  A  damosoll,  a  bacheler. 
Sic.   He  seems  always  united  with  Rosiclear. 
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Defend  thee  powerfully,  marry  the*  sumptuously,  and  keep  thee 
in  despite  of  Boeiclear  or  Donul  del  Phebo. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  98. 
Donsel  del  Phebo  and  Roiicleer!  are  you  (here  f 

The  Bird  in  n  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  948. 

So  the  Captain  in  Philastcr  calls  the  citizens  in 
insurrection  with  him,  "My  dear  Darnels ."  "and 
presently  after,  when  Pbilaster  appears,  salutes  hiiu 
by  the  title  of 

—  My  royal  Rosicleart 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guards,  thy  roarers. 

Phiiatter,  r.  peg.  1645-7. 

Doomsday.   To  take  doomsday  seems  to  mean  to 
fix  doomsday  as  the  time  for  payment. 

And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  in  the  city  by  a 
free  word  of  bis  mouth,  than  if  he  had  paid  ine  half  in  hand,  and 
took  doomsday  for  the  other.  The  Puritan,  Suppl.  (o  Sbaks.  ii.  021. 

Dop,  $.  for  dip,  or  a  very  low  bow. 

The  Venetian  dop,  this.  B.  Jon.  Cynthia's  Rev. v.  J. 

A  Dopeb,  or  Doppeb.    An  anabaptist;  that  is,  a 
clipper.   Of  the  first  customer  in  the  Staple  of  Netes, 
the  margin  says,  "  lit  Cast.  A  she-baptist."  The 
Register  afterwards  says  of  her, 
This  is  a  doner,  a  she-anabaptist  I 
Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news ;  dispatch. 

B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Newi,  Ui.  8. 
A  world  of  doppert !  but  they  are  there  as  lunatick  persons, 
walkers  only;  that  have  leave  ocly  to  bum  and  bo,  not  daring  to 
prophesy,  or  start  op  upon  stools  to  raise  doctrine. 

Id.  Matque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  ri.  p.  61.  Wh. 
Thus  a  dab-chick  or  didapper  was  also  called  a 
dob-chick,  or  dopper-bird.    Mtnshew.    Even  Ray  has 
called  it  a  didopper.    Diet.  Tril.  ch.  9. 

Dob.   A  drone,  or  beetle.    Lye,  Minshew,  and  others. 

What  should  1  care  what  evYy  dor  dotli  hui 

In  credulous  ears  I  B.  Jon.  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

To  give  the  dor,  a  cant  phrase  for  to  make  a  fool  of 
a  person,  or  pass  a  joke  upon  him,  or  outwit  him. 

There  oft  to  rivals  lend*  the  gentle  dor, 

Oft  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

Fietch.  Purp.  hi.  vii.  85. 

You  will  see,  I  shall  now  gixe  him  the  geutte  dor  presently,  he 
forgetting  to  shift  the  colours  which  are  uow  changed  with  alte- 
ration of  the  mistress.  lb.  v.  4. 

Falsely  interpreted,  in  some  editions^  as  giving 
them  leave  to  sleep.  The  changes  of  his  mistress's 
colours  are  here  also  mentioned  directly  after.  The 
whole  progress  of  that  curious  design  follows,  and 
the  joke  turning  against  the  person  who  made  the 
attack,  it  ends  with  an  exclamation  of  the  Dor!  the 
Dor!  the  palpable  Dor!  by  which  is  meant,  that  he 
is  palpably  defeated. 

—  I  would  not 
Receive  the  dor,  but  as  a  bosom  friend 

You  shall  direct  me.  B.  it  Fl.  Lover's  Progr.  i.  1. 

And  then  at  the  time  would  she  have  appeared  (at  his  friend) 
to  have  given  you  the  dor.  B.  Jon.  Epicene,  iii.  3. 

The  dor  is  used  also  as  a  mock  imprecation : 
The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca!  1  hate  it:  they  are  my  own 

To  Dob.   The  same  as  to  give  the  dor;  to  outwit, 
impose  upon,  Sec.   Skinner  notices  this  word. 

Here  be  comes,  whistle;  be  this  sport  called  dorring  the 
dott'rel.  B.  Jon.  Bart.  Fair,  iv.  2. 

Is  this  the  finest  tale  you  can  devise? 
What,  hop'd  you  that  with  this  1  could  be  dor'd  1 

Harringt.  Ariott.  v.  39. 
To  obtain  a  dor  was  once  also  a  school  term  for 
getting  leave  to  sleep:  from  dormire. 
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Dobnick.  The  Dutch  name  for  Toumay,  often  ap- 
plied to  the  manufactures  of  that  place,  but  usually 
corrupted  into  Darnich,  Darner,  &c.  See  Dabnix. 
The  city  had  once  a  nourishing  woollen  trade,  says 
the  Alias  Geographical,  which  is  now  decayed,  (that 
is,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century).  We  find  the 
traces  of  that  trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings  and 
carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old  authors.  But  at  the 
latter  period  we  are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable 
trade  "  in  a  sort  of  table-linen,  thence  called  Dor- 
nick."   All.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  948. 

Dobp.   A  village.   The  same  as  thorp.   Saxon,  $opp. 

The  captains  ol  this  rascal  cow'rdly  rout 
Were  Isambert  of  Agincourt,  :it  hand  ; 
Uiiiaut  of  Clunasa,  a  dorp  thereabout,  &-(*• 

lhayt.  Battle  of  Agine.  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
And  dorps  and  bridges  quite  away  should  bear. 

Drayt.  Moone.  p.  499. 
And  so  it  fell  out  with  that  ruin'd  dorpe,  or  hamlet  [Old  Yar- 
mouth]. Hash's  Lenten  Stuff,  liarl.  Misc.  ri.  ISO. 

Amsterdam,  a  town,  I  beleevo,  that  there  are  few  ber  fellows, 
being  from  a  mean  fishing  dorp  come  — to  he  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  in  Europe.  HoaelCs  Letters,  \  i.  6.  1st  ed. 

Dorreb.   Sleeper,  or  lazy  person.   From  dor. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  cannot  be  content 
to  live  idle  themselves  like  dorrers. 

R.  Robinson's  Transl.  of  the  Utopia,  Dibd.  ed.  i.  p.  51. 

Dortour.  A  sleeping  place,  or  dormitory.  A  Chau- 
cerian word,  retained  bv  Spenser. 

And  them  pursued  into  their  dortour*  sad, 
And  searched  all  their  eels  ;uid  secrets  near. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  VI.  xii.  24. 

Dosnei.l,  or  Dasnel.  A  word  which  I  have  found 
only  in  the  following  proverb,  and  cannot  exactly 
interpret. 

The  dosnell  dawcock  comes  dropping  in  among  t'<o  doctors. 

Withull't  Diet,  p  458. 
It  is  given  as  the  translation  of  "  Graculus  inter 
musas,  anser  strepit  inter  olores."    Also,  in  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  15.  b.    Ray  has  it 

The  dasnel  dawcork  sits  among  the  doctors.  Prov.  p.  55. 

And  illustrates  it  by  "  Corchorus  inter  olera." 

Dossers.     Panniers,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Dossier,  Fr.  from  dos,  a  back.    Cotgrave  translates 
it  by  liolte,  which  is  exactly  a  pannier. 
The  milkmaids'  cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

Merry  Dev.qfEdm.  O.  PI.  v.  865. 

See  Cut. 

Chaucer  has  the  word,  and  makes  a  difference 
between  dossers  and  panniers : 
Or  makiu  of  these  pnniers, 

Or  ellis  hutchis  or  doners.  House  of  Fame,  iii.  849. 

You  ha*  some  market  here — some  dosser  of  fish 
Or  fo«l  to  fetch  off.  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.  ii.  4 . 

Written  also  doners,  as  from  the  old  French,  dor- 
sier: 

By  this  some  fanner's  dairy-maid  I  may  meet  her, 
Hiding  from  market  one  day  'twixt  her  dorsert. 

B.ts  Ft.  Xightsealker,  i.  1. 
Dotes.  Qualification,  endowments;  Lat.  Used  by  Ben 


Joubod,  and  it  was  thought  by  him  only ;  but  this  his 
best  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  denies,  and  s 
found  it  in  earber  authors. 


says  he  has 


i  can  be  silent  to  the  dotes  of  such  a  servant. 

Epicene,  ii.  3. 

I  durst  not  aim  at  that,  the  dotes  were  such 

Thereof,  no  notion  can  express  how  much 

Tbeir  carnct  was.      Elegy  on  Lady  Jane  Pawlet,  vol.  vi.  p.  18. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  or  referred  to  in 
any  other  passages. 
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Dotterel.  A  bird  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond  of 
imitation,  as  to  sofFer  itself  to  be  caught,  while  intent 
upon  mimicking  the  actions  of  the  fowler. 

In  catching  oT  dotterel*  we  mm  bow  tlio  foolish  bird  plaveth  the 
«P»  in  gestures.  Baron  ;  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Drayton  describes  the  action  of  the  bird  very 
minutely : 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  ft  very  dainty  dish. 

Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can  wish. 

For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 

So,  marking  you  with  c?re,  the  apish  bira  doth  do; 

Aim)  acting  every  thine,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 

Till  he  be  iu  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set. 

Polyotb.  Song  25.  p.  1164. 

Hence  currently  used  for  a  silly  fellow,  a  dupe : 
£.  Our  Dotterel  then  is  caught. 

B.  He  is,  and  just 
As  dottertU  use  to  bo:  the  lady  first 
Advanc'd  toward  him,  strctch'd  forth  her  wing,  and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions.  Old  Couple,  O.  PI.  x.  483. 

Dotterel  is  there  the  name  of  one  of  the  persons, 
and  evidently  given  to  mark  his  character.  Thus  the 
cheating  of  Cokes  in  Bartk.  Fair,  is  called  "  dorring 
the  dott'rel."  See  to  Do  a,  above.  The  character 
of  Fitz-dottrel  is  named  with  the  same  intention,  in 
Jonson's  The  Devil's  an  Ass;  and  the  folly  of  the 
bird  in  stretching  out  a  leg  if  the  fowler  does  so,  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  line : 

We  have  another  leg  strain'd  for  this  dottrel.  Act  i*.  sc.  6. 
That  is,  we  have  another  project  to  insnare  him. 
Thus  in  this  passage  also : 

See,  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like  dotterel*. 

B.  it  FL  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iii. 

Double-beer.  Strong  beer,  or  ale.  Bierre  double, 
Fr. 

Had  he  been  master  of  good  double  beer, 
My  life  for  his,  John  Dawson  had  been  here. 

Corbet  on  the  Death  of  J.  Date  ton. 

i.e.  had  been  Btill  alive. 

Double-buff.    A  sort  of  game  at  cards.  There  were 
also  games  called  English  Ruff  and  Honours,  French 
Ruf, and  Wide  Ruff. 
I  can  play  at  nothing  su  well  as  double  ruff. 

Woman  k.  *ith  hndn.  O.  PI.  «i.  295. 

Doccet.    A  custard.    In  this  and  other  senses  va- 
riously spelt;  as  dottset,  dowset,  doulctl ;  but  in  all 
equally  derived  from  dulcet,  sweet. 
Fresh  cheese  and  domett,  curds,  and  clouted  cream. 

Dray t.  Eel  9.  pag.  1431. 
Also  used  as  a  hunting  term ;  the  testes  of  a 
hart  or  stag: 
I  did  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  roe  to-day  :  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doueett. 

B.Jo*.  Sad  Skeph.  Li. 


To  lore  a  keeper  your  fortune  will  be, 
But  the  duueett  better  than  him  i 


i  or  his  fee. 

Id.  Matque  of  Giptiet,  6.  p.  96. 

Mr.  Tvrwhitt,    in   his    Glossary  to  Chaucer, 
(v.  doucta)  cites  a  passage  from  Lydgate,  in  which 
doucete  evidently  signifies  some  musical  instrument : 
There  were  trumpes  and  trompettes, 
Lowde  sballys  and  doucete*. 
Bailey  has  dowset,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Dover-court,  or,  corruptly,  Dovercot.   A  parish 
in  Essex,  near  and  leading  to  Harwich ;  where  was 
once  a  miraculous  cross  which  spoke,  if  the  legends 
may  be  credited. 
And  how  the  rood  of  Dovercot  did  speak, 
Confirming  his  opinions  to  be  true. 

Collier  of  Croud.  0.  PL  xi.  195. 
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Whether  this  place  was  alluded  to  in  the  following 
proverb,  or  some  court,  conjectured  by  the  editor  of 
those  proverbs  to  have  been  kept  at  Dover,  and 
which  was  rendered  tumultuous  by  the  numerous 
reBort  of  seamen,  may  be  doubted : 
Dover-court,  all  speakers  and  no  hearers.  Roy,  p.  846. 

Possibly  the  church  which  contained  that  rood  was 
the  scene  of  confusion  alluded  to  in  the  proverb;  for 
we  are  told  by  Fox,  that  a  rumour  was  spread  that 
no  man  could  shut  the  door,  which  therefore  stood 
open  night  and  day ;  and  that  the  resort  of  people  to 
it  was  much  and  very  great.  Martyrs,  vol.  ti.  p.  302. 
However  this  be,  the  proverb  was  long  current. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  an  old  copy  of  verses  inscribed 
on  the  wall  of  St.  Peter's  Belfry  at  Shaftesbury,  and 
quoted  above,  at  the  word  Clamour: 

But  when  they  clam,  the  harsh  sound  spoils  the  sport, 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dover-court. 

So  in  Stephenson's  Norfolk  Drollery,  1673 : 

Fin  not  a  man  ordain'd  for  Dover-court, 
For  I'm  a  hearer  still  where  1  resort. 

And  even  as  late  as  Queen  Anne's  time,  in  Mr. 
Bramston's  Art  of  Politics. 

Church,  nor  church-matters  ever  turn  to  sport, 
Nor  make  St.  Stephcu's  chapel  Dover~court . 

Dodttey,  Coll.  of  Poem*,  vol.  i. 

Dover's  Games.  Annual  sports,  held  on  Cotswold, 
in  Gloucestershire,  instituted  by  Capt.  Robert  Dover, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  sometimes  called 
Dover's  Olympics.  They  were  celebrated  in  a  tract, 
now  scarce,  entitled  "  Annalia  Dubrensta.  Upon  the 
yearly  Celebration  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover's  Olympic 
Games  upon  Cotswold  Hills,"  &c.;  where  they  are 
recommended  by  verses  from  Ben  Jonson,  Randolph, 
Drayton,  Sic,  which  appear  in  their  respective  works. 
The  games  included  wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  the 
bar,  handling  the  pike,  dancing  by  women,  and 
various  kinds  of  hunting. 

To  Dout.   To  do  out,  to  extinguish. 

First,  in  tlie  intellect  it  doutt  the  light, 

Darkens  the  house,  dims  tb'  understanding's  sight. 

Sylvat.  Tobacco  batter'd,  p.  106. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  that  dout  the  candle,  and  dout  the 
fire,  are  phrases  still  common  in  several  counties. 
Grose,  in  his  Glossary,  specifies  Gloucestershire  as 
using  it;  but  gives  douters  as  a  northern  word.  I 
believe  it  is  a  general  name  for  the  instruments  he 
describes,  which  extinguish  a  candle  by  pressing  the 
wick. 

Dowle.  The  fibres  of  down  in  a  feather,  or  any  similar 
substance ;  perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  down. 

—  May  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  be-rnockt-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  ol  diminish  . 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume.  Temp.  iii.  3. 

Such  trees  as  have  a  certain  wool  or  dowle  upon  them,  as  the 

small  cotton.  llutnry  of  Manuel  Art*,  1661.  p.  93. 

There  is  ft  certain  shell- fish  iu  the  sea,  called  pinna,  that  bean 

a  mossy  douit  or  wool.  Ibid. 

E.  Coles,  after  dower,  inserts  young  dowl,  which  he 
translates  lanugo.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the 
above  passage  in  the  Tempest.   See  also  Todd. 

Doxy.  A  mistress.  Originally  taken  from  the  cant- 
ing language.   See  Decker's  Belman,  sign.  E. 


When  diilVodiU  begin  to  peer  — 
With  heigh  the  doxy  over  the 


Wint.  Tele,  ir.  2. 
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—  She  has  studied 
A  way  to  beggar  us  both,  and,  by  this  hand, 
She  shall  be,  il  I  live,  n  doxy.      H.  if  Ft.  Woman,'!  Priit,  iii.  2. 
JW .  Sirrah,  where 's  vour  dory  f  halt  not  with  me. 
0.  Doxy!  Moll;  what's  that? 

il.  His  wench.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  100. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Autolycus,  who  sings  the 
song  above  cited,  has  a  spice  of  the  cant  language  in 
his  dialect;  for  he  says  soon  aOer,  "  I  purchas'd 
this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat; 
Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway." 
It  should  seem,  by  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Roaring  Girl,  that  doxy  was  not  yet  adopted  into 
common  language.  Coles  has  it,  a  doxy,  meretrix. 
Colgrave  has  it,  but  not  Minshew. 

For  the  use  of  it  among  the  beggars,  see  Beaumont 
mid  Fletcher  in  the  Beggar's  Btuh,  Act  ii.  1. 

To  Drab,  from  drab,  which  is  still  used.  To  follow 
h>ose  women. 

—  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
Quarrelling,  drubbing  :  —  you  may  go  thus  far.        Haml.  ii.  1. 
Nor  aru  I  so  precise  but  1  can  drab  too. 

We'll  not  sit  out  for  our  parts.  Mailing.  Rcneg.  i.  3. 

The  miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more, 

Nor  drink,  nor  drub  .  lb.  iii.  2. 

Dr\oi>.    Dreaded.    Spenser.    See  Todd. 

Saw  hys  people  governed  with  such  justico  and  good  order,  that 
he  was  both  dradde,  and  greatly  beloved.        Uolinth.  vol.  i.  d  v. 

Also  for  affrighted. 
Dkaff.    Hog-wash,  or  any  such  coarse  liquor.  Milton 
used  this  word,  (6ee  Johnson's  Diet.)  and  it  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  obsolete. 

You  would  think  1  hud  an  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  prodigals, 
lately  cmne  from  swine-fceding,  from  eating  dniff  nnd  busks. 

1  Hrn.ll'.it.  i. 
Anil  holds  up  snout,  like  pig  that  comes  from  dmff. 

Mm  or  for  Slagitt.  p.  J 16. 

Spelt  also  draugh : 
When  as  the  cullian,  *ud  the  viler  clown, 
That  like  the  swine  on  draugh  sets  bis  desire. 

Drayt.  Eel.  H  p.  1421. 

Draffy.    Coarse  and  bad.    From  sediment  of  liquor. 

—  Of  a  lover, 
The  dregs  and  draffy  |«rt,  disgrace  and  jealousy. 

B.  if  VI.  hland  I'r'ineeu,  iii.  last  sc. 

Qu.  Whether  for  dingracc  we  should  not  read 
distrust  ? 

Dkake,  Sir  Francis's,  Ship.  The  ship  in  which  he 
nailed  round  the  world  was,  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  it  long  conti- 
nued an  object  of  admiration.  For  some  time,  it 
appears  to  have  been  usual  to  make  parties  to  dine 
or  sup  on  board.  When  it  was  so  far  decayed  as 
to  be  necessarily  broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  of 
one  of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

We'll  have  $ur  provided  supper  brought  on  board  Sir  Francit 
Drake's  thip,  that  bath  compared  the  world,  where  with  full 
cups  and  banquet*  we  will  do  sacrifice  for  a  prosperous  voyage. 

Katlw.  Hoe,  ().  i'l.  iv.  251. 

Cowley  has  the  following  epigram  on  the  chair: 

Upon  the  Chair  made  out  of  Sir  Frantit  Drakr't  Ship,  presented 
to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford,  by  John  Davit,  of 
Dtpljord,  Eiyuire 
To  this  great  ship,  winch  round  the  globe  has  run, 
And  tnatrh'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
This  Pythagorean  ship,  (for  it  may  cluiin 
Without  presumption  so  deserv'd  a  name, 
By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  mm) 
In  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Dnke  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wi»h'd  from  fata 
A  more  litest  i>Utiuu,  or  more  blest  estutc ; 
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For  lo  1  a  seat  of  cudless  rest  is  given. 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  lo  him  iu  Heuv'u. 

Drallery.   See  Drollery. 

Drapet.    A  table-cloth.    From  drop,  Fr.,  or  drappo, 
Ital. 

Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 

Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispred, 
Ami  ready  digbt  with  drapett  feastirul, 

Against  the  viands  should  lie  ministerd.        F.  Q.  11.  is.  97. 

Draught.   A  jnkes,  or  cloaca. 

Hang  them,  or  stub  thou,  drown  them  iu  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course.  Tim.  of  A.  v.  t. 

Sweet  draught  !  sweet,  quoth  'a !  sweet  sink,  swret  sewer! 

TV.^Cr.v.  I. 

Capell,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  has  changed 
the  reading  to  draff  in  his  edition,  and  does  not 
notice  this,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto, 
and  required  by  the  sense. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Matth.  v.  17.  where  the  original  is  of  itp*f,  literally  a 
jakes. 

To  Draw.    A  hunting  term,  for  to  trace  the  steps  of 
the  game. 

A  hound  thnt  runs  counter,  and  yet  dram  dry-foot  well. 

Cam.  of  E.  i».  ?. 

To  draw  dry-foot  was,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  trace  the  marks  of  the  dry  foot,  without  the  scent. 
Dr.  Grey  would  have  it  to  follow  by  the  scent ;  but 
a  dry  foot  can  have  no  scent.  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  ?  In  this  case,  perhaps, 
sportsmen,  to  whom  I  refer  it.  A  drawn  fox  is  a 
hunted  fox :  "  When  we  beat  the  bushes,  !fcc.  after 
the  fox  we  call  it  dratting."  Gent.  Recr.  Hunting, 
p.  17.  8vo.  The  tricks  and  artifices  of  a  hunted  fox 
were  supposed  to  be  very  extraordinary  ;  hence  this 
expression : 

No  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  dravn  for.    1  Hen.  It',  iii.  3. 
And  Morose,  a  cunning  avaricious  old  man,  is 
called  "  That  draten  fox."   Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Woman's  Prize,  i.  2. 
Draw-cloves.    A  sort  of  trifling  game,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  the  learned  have  not  yet  discovered. 
Hcrrick  has  mentioned  it  several  times,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  the  following  epigram : 
l)raic-(itovr%. 
At  druofglovet  we'll  play, 
And  pretbee  let's  lay 
A  wager,  and  let  it  be  this : 
Who  first  to  the  sum 
Of  twenty  shall  come, 
Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kis».  Uetperidtt,  p.  11 1. 

In  another  poem : 

We'll  venter  (if  we  cin)  at  wit; 

If  not  at  dratc  gloret  we  will  play.  lb.  p.  252. 

Again : 

Puw  and  her  prentice  both  at  draa  gtuTtt  play.        Jb.  p.  306. 

It  is  alluded  to  here : 
In  pretty  lichlles  to  bewray  our  loves, 
In  questions,  puipose,  or  iu  drawing  gloret. 

Drayt.  Heroieul  F.p.  p.  370. 

In  all  the  instances  it  seems  to  be  a  game  between 
lovers. 

Dray.  A  squirrel's  nest.  Kersey's  Diet. 
While  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spr;iy  m  spray, 
Gets  to  the  woods,  and  hides  him  in  bis  dray. 

HrotvH,  Hi  .  Past.  i.  5.  pag.  134. 
In  the  summer  time  they  (the  squirrels)  build  theui  nests 
(which  by  some  are  called  drayt)  in  the  tops  of  trees,  artificially 
with  sticks  and  moss.  Gentleman's  Recr.  p.  109.  8vc>". 

The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here, 

Her  mossy  dray  that  makes.  Drayt.  Que*  of  Cynthia,  p.  626. 
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Cowper  has  used  it : 

Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray.  Poena,  I. 303. 

So  that  probably  it  is  not  yet  obsolete  in  the 
country. 

Drazel.    A  slut,  a  vagabond  wench.   The  same  as 
Dkossel,  which  see. 
That  when  the  time's  e»pir'd,  the  dratels 
For  ever  may  become  hi*  vassals.  Hudibr.  III.  i.  947. 

Dread,  as  a  substantive.  A  sort  of  respectful  address 
to  a  person  greatly  superior,  as  an  object  of  dread 
or  veneration.   Thus  Spenser  to  Queen  Elizabeth : 

The  which  to  hear  vouchsafe,  O  dearest  dremd,  awhile. 

Fairy  Qu.  Induction  to  B  1. 

Dreadful,  for  fearful,  or  apprehensive. 
Dreadful  of  diungcr  that  might  him  betide, 
She  otV  and  oft'  advix'd  him  to  refraiiio 

From  chase  of  greater  beasts.  Sp.  F.  Q.  III.  i.  3T. 

Dbeahing.    Sorrow.   See  Dbebe. 

—  And  lightly  him  uprearing, 
Reroked  life,  that  would  have  fled  an  ay. 
—  All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  dremring. 

Spent.  Daphnaidt,  t.  187. 

Dbent.    Drowned,  overwhelmed. 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dolo  nro  drent. 

Spent.  Ailroph.  310. 

With  thcra  nil  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Spent.  Teart  of  the  Muttt,  2 10. 

Drere,  or  Dreare,  Sorrow. 

A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  viii.  40. 

Dreriment.  Sorrow. 

Full  of  sad  fcarc,  and  ghastly  dreriment.       Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  44. 

And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 

Your  doleful  dreriment.  Sp.  Epithalamion,  v.  10. 

The  cloudy  isle  with  no  small  dreriment 

Would  soon  be  fili'd.  Fi.  Purple  Id.  iii.  18. 

Dreryhead.  The  same  as  the  foregoing.  One  of 
the  antiquated  forms  which  Spenser,  and  they  who 
copied  him,  delighted  to  employ. 

Ah  wretched  boy  !  the  shape  of  dreryhead, 

And  sad  example  of  man's  sudden  end.  Attroph.  133. 

Dresser.  The  signal  for  the  servants  to  take  the 
dinner  from  the  kitchen,  was  the  cook's  knocking  on 
the  dresser,  thence  called  the  cook's  drum. 

—  And  'tis  less  danger, 
III  undertake,  to  stand  nt  push  of  pike 
With  an  enemy  on  a  breach,  that'*  uudirmin'd  too 
And  the  cannon  playing  on  it,  than  to  stop 
One  harpy,  your  perpetual  gut%t,  from  entrance 
When  the  dreuer,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders. 

Mats.  Vnnat.  Comb.  iii.  1.  Giif.  e.l. 
Then,  Sir,  is  in  the  field  the  drum,  so  to  the  ta>t  the  drcuer 
fives  the  alarm.    Rao  tun  taru,  &c 

Chnpm.  May-day,  iv.  p.  91.  repr. 
1  lark,  they  knock  to  the  dreuer.         Jov.  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  407- 
Then  mast  he  warn  to  the  dretter.    Centlcmcn,  and  yeomen, 
to  dreuer.  Nor  thumb.  Houth.  B.  p.  433. 

Drill.  A  kind  of  baboon.  The  word,  though  used 
by  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  is  now  totally 
left  off.  It  certainly  was  once  common,  but  how 
derived,  I  know  not,  for  it  occurs  in  no  old  diction- 
ary that  I  have  seen.  Smith,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Guinea  (1744),  speaking  of  the  mandrill,  (which 
name  Buffon  has  adopted,)  Bays  he  knows  not  why  it 
is  so  called,  "  except  it  be  for  the  near  resemblance 
nf  a  human  creature,  though  not  at  all  like  an  ape." 
p.  51.  Evidently  forming  it  from  man  and  drill. 
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I-maker  ia  the  antimark  [antimask]  of  an  historian,  lie 
i  him  as  a  dril  from  a  man. 

Cletel.  Char,  of  a  Diurnal-maker. 
What  a  devil  (quoth  the  midwife),  would  you  have  vour  son 
more  hi>  ears  hke  a  drill?  Yes,  fool,  (said  he)  why  should  be 
not  have  the  perfection  of  o  drill,  or  of  any  other  animal  ? 

Mem.ofSeriblenii,  chap.  V  - 
The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  preteuded  to  find  out 
such  similitude  of  shape  in  some  kind  of  baboons,  at  least  such  as 
they  call  dril/t,  that  leaves  liule  difference. 

Sir  W.  Temple  on  Pop.  Due.  sub  initio. 

Bp.  Wilkins  also  has  the  word.  Buffon  has  applied 
the  name  of  mandrill  to  the  simia  maimon  of  Lin- 
nteus,  though  that  baboon  has  a  deep  blue  face; 
whereas  Smith  (whom  he  quotes  for  it)  expressly 
says,  that  his  mandrill  had  a  white  face ;  and  tells  a 
jest  of  a  negro,  which  illustrates  it.  It  was  probably 
the  simia  sphinx  of  Linnsus,  and  Shaw,  ( Gen.  Zoo/. 
i.  p.  1 6.)  who  describes  the  face  as  of  "  a  tawny 
flesh  colour." 

Drinking  healths.  The  following  rules  for  drink- 
ing healths  are  extracted  from  an  old  book,  entitled, 
The  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  English  Hue  and  Crie,  by 
Barnaby  Rich,  1623: 

He  that  heginnes  the  hcnlth  hath  his  prescribed  orders:  tint, 
uncovering  his  heud,  he  takes  a  full  cup  in  his  hand,  and  setting 
his  countenance  with  n  grave  aspect,  he  craves  for  audience: 
silence  being  once  obtained,  hee  bcgiimes  to  breath  oat  the  name 


Eieradventure  of  some  honourable  personage,  that  is  worthy  of  a 
letter  regard  than  to  have  his  name  polluted  at  so  unfitting  a 
"ompao 


time,  amongst  a  company  of  drunkards :  but  his  health  is  drunk 
to,  and  he  that  pledges  must  likewise  off  with  his  cap,  kisse  his 
fingers,  and  bowing  himself  in  signe  of  n  reverent  acceptance  . 
When  the  leader  sees  his  follower  thus  prepared,  bee  sups  up  hi* 
broad),  tumes  the  bottom  of  the  cup  upward,  and  in  ostentation 

i  phillip  to  make  it  c 


cry  tmufio. 


of  his  dexteritie,  gives  the  cup  a  phillip 
And  thus  the  first  scene  is  acted. 

The  cup  being  newlv  replenished  to  the  breadth  of  an  haire,  ho 
that  is  the  pledger  must  now  beginne  his  part,  and  thus  it  goes 
round  throughout  the  whole  company,  provided  al waves,  by  a 
canon  set  down  by  the  founder,  there  must  bo  three  at  least  still 
uncovered,  'till  the  health  hath  had  the  full  passage:  which  is  no 
sooner  ended  but  another  begins  againe,  and  hee  drinks  au  health 
to  his  lady  of  little  ttiwfA,  or  peradventure  to  his  light  hele'.l 
mistress. 

This  the  author  calls  "  The  Ruffingly  Order  of 
drinking  Healths,  used  by  the  Spendalls  of  this 
age." 

This  curious  account  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Reed, 
who  gave  it  in  his  Notes  on  Decker's  Honest  Whore, 
O.P1.  ii.  274. 


To  Drink  Tobacco.   To  smoke.    Formerly  a 
mon  phrase. 

I  <liil  not  as  your  barren  gallants  do, 
Fill  tnv  discourses  up  drinking  tobacco. 

All  Foolt,  O.  PI.  iv.  143. 

That  is,  by  smoking  at  intervals. 

I  tell  thee,  Wentlne,  thou  canst  not  live  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  feed  well,  drink  tohncco,  mid  be  honoured  into  the  pre- 
sence, but  thou  mujt  be  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  men. 

Muerie*  of  Inf.  Marr.  O.  PI.  v.  (i. 
In  the  Roaring  Girl,  one  of  the  personages  says  of 
some  tobacco,  "  This  will  serve  to  drtnk  at  my 
chamber."    O.  PI.  vi.  29. 

See  the  note  on  the  Honest  Whore,  O.  PI.  iii.  455. 
He  dronp'd,  we  went ;  'till  one  (which  did  excel 
1 V  Indians  in  drinking  hit  tobacco  well) 
Met  us.  Donne,  Sat.  i.  87. 

I  find  it  said,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  the 
Turks  use  this  phrase.  Lit.  Gazette,  Sept.  11,  1819, 
p.  588.    I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact 
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A  Droil.  A  drudge.  Some  derive  it  from  drexel, 
Dutch ;  but  that  seems  too  remote.  Mr.  Lemon 
deduces  it  from  TfiGv,  tero,  but  his  etymologies  are 
often  made  as  if  for  sport,  to  try  the  patience  of  his 
readers.  It  may  possibly  be  formed  from  to  draw, 
but  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  conjecture. 
Junius  puts  drivel  and  droile  as  different  forms  of  the 
same  w  ord  ;  if  so,  the  Dutch  derivation  is  excellent. 

Then  1  begin  to  rave  at  inv  stnis'  bitterness. 
To  sec  how  Tqu.  so  ?]  many  ruucklidls  plnc'd  above  mc, 
Peasants,  ami  drvyls,  cnrocins  lull  of  dunghills, 
Whose  vtry  birth  slinks  in  n  generous  imMiil. 

fl.  4  Ft.  Wit  at  »cr.  II'.  ii.  1. 
She  hates  to  live  where  she  must  cnll  her  mother  tlmfwas  thy 

droile.  That  droile  is  now  your  brother's  wife. 

R.  Uromc,  New  Acad.  ii.  p.  40. 

Droil  is  used  also  for  labour : 

Would  you  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  paines,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  the  durtwork. 

Shirl.  Gent,  of  Vcn.  i.  p.  10. 

Drollery.    A  puppet-show. 

Alonx.  Give  us  kind  keepers.  Heavens!  what  were  these? 

Sebast.  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 

That  there  are  unicoms,  ice.  Temp.  iii.  3. 

Also  for  a  puppet : 

Our  women  the  hest  linguists!  they  are  parrots; 

O'  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere  drolleriet. 

B.  if  Fl.  Wildgvose  Chase,  i.  2. 
Now  Hcav'n  have  mercy  on  me  and  young  men, 
I'd  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty.  «.  if  Fl.  Vulentinian,  ii.  2. 
That  is,  "  I'd  rather  keep  a  puppet-show." 

This,  being  misprinted  drollery,  much  puzzled 
some  modern  editors. 

Also  a  lively  sketch  in  drawing,  or  something  of 
that  kind : 

And  for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  German 

2  lien.  JV.  ii.  1. 


Drop-mkal.  By  portions  of  drops;  from  roxl,  Saxon, 
a  portion.    Many  more  compounds  of  this  form  were 
formerly  used  than  are  now  retained. 
Makes  water  with  gTeat  paines,  and  by  drop-meale. 

Duptc's  Dialogue*,  p.26. 

See  Inch-meal  and  Limb-meal. 

Drossell.    A  slut,  a  hussey. 

Now  dwells  each  drouell  in  her  glasse.  ' 

II W  Alb.  Eng.  ch.  47.  p.  201. 

See  Drazell. 

Drowsy  h  ed.  Drowsiness. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  otT  drvsuykrd, 
And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowro, 

Lnokt  for  her  knight.  Spcn.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  7. 

Droyl.    See  Droil. 

Drim,  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment. 
A  kind  of  proverbial  expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some  particular  anec- 
dote. Most  of  the  allusions  seem  to  point  to  the 
dismissing  of  6ome  unwelcome  guest,  with  more  or 
less  of  ignominy  and  insult. 

Not  like  the  entertainment  of  Jacke  Drum, 
Who  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  away.  Extracts 
relating  to  Thomas  Coryute,  edit,  of  1776.  vol.  in.  C  c  3. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used  with  a  second- 
ary allusion  to  the  drum  which  Parolles  undertook  to 
fetch : 

O,  for  the  lore  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  drum;  he  says  he 
has  a  stratagem  for 't:  when  your  lordship  arrs  the  bottom  of  his 
Miccess  in 't,  and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will 
be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment, 
your  inclining  cannot  be  removed.  Alt's  Well,  iii.  0. 
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In  the  last  scene  of  this  play,  Shakespeare  has 
made  Lafeu  call  ParoIleB  Tom  Drum : 
Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  handkerchief.         v.  3. — 304.  l>. 

Holinshed  thus  defines  it ;  speaking  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  mayor  of  Dublin,  he  says,  that 

His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears  give  tin- 
simplest  roan  that  resorted  to  hit  house,  Tom  Drum's  entertain- 
ment, which  is,  to  bale  a  man  in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out 
by  both  the  shoulders.         Mist,  of  Ireland,  II  2.  col.  1.  cit.  cap. 

Another  speaks  of  it  differently : 
It  shall  have  Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  a  flap  with  a  fox-tail. 

Apollo  shearing,  1626. 
Packe  hence,  away,  Jaeke  Drum's  entertainment,  she  will  none 
of  thee.      Comedy  of  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584.  Sign.  D  2.  h. 

There  is  an  old  interlude  extant,  entitled,  Jack 
Drum's  Entertainment,  in  which  that  personage 
appears  as  an  intriguing  servant,  whose  projects  are 
usually  foiled. 

To  Drumble.  To  be  confused,  to  go  about  any  thing 
confusedly  or  awkwardly.  A  provincial  term,  ac- 
cording to  some,  for  to  be  dronish  or  sluggish. 

What  John,  Robert,  Johnl  Go  take  up  these  clothe* 
quickly;  wliere's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  yc 


It  is 


you  drumble  ! 

Merry  W.  W.  vi.1. 

in  drumbling  waters. 

Scottish  Prov.  Ray,  p.  996. 
Also  to  mumble  unintelligibly  in  speaking : 

Gray-beard  drumbling  over  a  discourse. 

Have  with  you  to  S.Wald. 

See  Todd. 


Dry  foot,  to  draw.    See  Draw.    Dry  foot 
is  often  mentioned. 

Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers,  I  care  not  for  his  dryfott 
hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper  in  his  nostrils. 


A  hunting,  Sir  Oliver,  i 


Dumb  Knight,  O.PI.iv.464. 
dry-foot  too  I 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.*AI. 

Dry  meat  was  thought  to  make  persons  choleric. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dry'd  away ; 

And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 

For  it  engenders  cholcr,  plauteth  anger ; 

And  better  'twere,  thnt  both  of  us  did  fast, 

Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 

Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh.  Turn.  Skr.  iv.  1. 

S.  Dr.  No,  Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have.  Ant.  In 
good  time,  Sir,  what's  that?  &  Dro.  Basting.  Ant.  Well,  Sir, 
then  'twill  be  dry.  S.  Dm.  If  it  be,  Sir,  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 
Ant.  Your  reason.  S.  Dro.  Lest  it  make  yon  cholerick,  and 
purchase  ino  another  dry-basting.  Com.  of  E.  ii.  'i. — 107.  b. 

To  Di'B  A  Knk;ht.  He  who  drank  a  large  potation 
of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  on  his  knees,  to  the  health 
of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  be  dubb'd  a 
knight,  and  retained  his  title  for  the  evening. 

I'll  tench  you  the  finest  humour  to  be  drunk  in  :  I  leom'd  it  at 
London  last  week.  BorA.  I*  faith !  let's  hear  it,  let's  hear  it. 
Sam.  The  bravest  humour!  'twould  do  a  man  good  to  be  drunk 
in  it :  they  call  it  knighting  in  London,  when  they  drink  upon 
their  knees.  Yorksh.  Trog.  Sc.  1. 

To  this  custom  alludes  the  scrap  of  a  song  which 
Silence  sings  in  the  Second  Part  of  Hen.  IV. 
Do  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight.  v.  3- 


The  whole  song  or  catch  was  perhaps  that  which 
is  extant  in  Nash's  Summer* t  last 
and  ia  as  follow* 


pern; 
Will 


and  Testament, 


Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  surpass, 
In  cup,  in  can,  or  glass  ; 
God  Bacchus  do  tne  right, 
And  dub  me  knight 

Domingo. 

This  Domingo,  Silence  corrupts  to  Sammingo. 
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Du  cat  a  whee,  or  Du  gat  a  wiiee.  A  scrap  of 
corrupt  Welch,  of  which  the  proper  form  is  Duw 
cadw  chwi,  signifying,  "  God  bless  or  preserve  you." 
It  is  given  once  or  twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
to  characters  who  were  not  likely  to  know  any  thing 
of  that  language,  as  Mons.  Thorn,  i.  2.  and  Custom  oj 
the  Country,  i.  3.  We  owe  the  interpretation  to  Mr. 
Colman,  the  last  editor  of  those  dramas.  It  occurs, 
as  Welch,  in  the  Night-Walker,  iii.  6. 

DrcK,  *.   A  bow. 

As  it  is  alio  their  generall  custome  scarcely  to  salute  any  man, 
yet  may  they  neither  omitte  crosse,  nor  carved  statue,  without  a 
religious  duck.  Diicov.  of  Xc*  World,  p.  128. 

Be  ready  with  your  napkin,  a  lower  douke,  maid. 

R.  Brmne,  New  Ac.  i.  p.  19. 
Used  also  by  Milton,  in  Comiu,  960. 

To  Dcck.  To  bow.  To  duck  down  the  head  is  still 
in  use,  but  not  as  applied  to  bowing. 

Smile  in  men's  face*,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 

Dnck  with  Kronen  nods,  and  apish  courtesy.      Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

—  The  learned  pate 

Due ks  to  the  golden  fool.  TWn  a/Ath.  iy.  3. 

—  Still  more  ducking, 

Be  there  any  saints  that  understand  by  signs  only  ? 

B.  if  Ft.  Pilgrim,  i. «. 

Dudgeon.  A  peculiar  kind  of  handle  to  a  dagger. 
Kersey  and  Bailey  say  that  a  dudgeon-dagger  was 
"  a  small  dagger."  So,  perhaps,  it  was  generally, 
but  it  was  not  thence  called  dudgeon.  E.  Coles 
renders  "  a  dudgeon-haft  dagger,"  by  "  Pugio  cum 
apialo  manubrio;"  [aptato  in  one  edition,  but 
wrongly].  Abr.  Fleming,  in  his  Nomenchttor,  from 
Junius,  says,  "  Manubrium  apiatum,  a  dudgeon-haft." 
P.  275.  Which  the  Cambridge  Dictionary  of  1693 
explains,  by  saying,  "  A  dudgeon-haft,  manubrium 
appiatum,  [r.  apiatum]  or  buxeunu"  Here  we  have 
the  key  to  the  whole  secret.  It  was  a  box  handle; 
which  Bishop  Wilkins  completely  confirms,  in  the 
alphabetical  dictionary  subjoined  to  his  Real  Cha- 
racter, where  he  has,  "  Dudgeon,  root  of  box,"  and 
"  Dudgeon-dagger,  a  small  sword,  whose  handle  is  of 
the  root  of  box."  This  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
Gerrard,  in  Johnson's  edition,  who  writes  thus,  under 
the  article  Box-tree : 

The  root  is  likewise  yellow,  and  harder  than  the  timber,  but  of 
(treat er  beauty,  and  more  fit  for  dagger-haftt,  boxes,  and  such 

like  uses,  whereto  the  trunk  and  body  serveth.  Turners  and 

cutlers,  if  I  mistake  not  the  matter,  Joe  call  this  wood  dudgeon, 
wherewith  they  make  dudgeon-kafted  daggers.  P.  14 10. 

Hence  we  need  no  longer  wonder  why  Shakespeare 
it  for  a  handle  • 


ii.  i. 


—  I  see  thee  still, 
And  on  tby  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  f~ 


ther  Bombie,  S.C. 


Lvly  also : 

The  dudgin  hafte  that  is  at  the  dudgin  dafijer. 

Also  the  proverbial  saying: 
When  all  is  gone,  and  nothing  left, 
Well  fare  the  dagger  with  the  dudgeon  hafte. 

.Pronounced  heft. 

Ad  his  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memory,  a  dudgeon-dagger 
will  serve  him  to  mow  down  sin  withal.     H.  if  Ft.  Coxcomb,'*.  1. 

Fleming  (above-cit.)  refers  to  "  Mensa  apiata,"  in 
another  part  of  his  book ;  which  is  an  expression  of 
Pliny,  and  perhaps  meant  a  box  table:  though 
usually  explained  as  marked  with  spots,  like  bees. 
1  .'/J 


The  explanations  and  etymologies  of  dudgeon,  by 
Skinner  and  Junius,  are  perfectly  unsatisfactory. 

To  "  take  in  dudgeon,"  seems  but  obscurely  allied 
to  this,  though  a  forced  connection  may  be  made 
out. 

Dudgeon  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  used,  for 
brevity's  sake,  instead  of  dudgeon-dagger.  Butler 
says  of  his  hero's  dagger,  that 
It  wiis  n  serviceable  dudgeon, 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging.        Hudibr.  I.  i.  v.  379. 
And  Aubrey,  in  his  Biographical  Memorandums, 
speaking  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  daggers,  says, 

I  remember  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Latimer,  at  seve 
wore  a  dudgeon,  with  a  knife,  anil  bodkin. 

ljcttcrtj'rom  Ike  Bodl.  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
Duello,  s.   Duelling.   The  laws  and  maxims  of  this 
science  were  much  refined  upon  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  were  formed  into  so  ridiculous  a  system, 
as  to  afford  a  constant  subject  for  humorous  satire  to 
him  and  his  contemporary  dramatists.    The  most 
-celebrated  authors  who  wrote  treatises  upon  the 
subject,  were  Jerome  Caranza,  and  Vincentio  Saviola. 
Certain  forms  and  ceremonies  were  laid  down  as' 
necessary  for  the  reparation  of  wounded  honour, 
which  were  considered  as  indispensable. 
Zanck.  It  seems  thou  hast  not  read  Caranui,  fellow,. 
I  must  hare  reparation  of  honour 
As  well  as  this;  I  find  that  wounded. 

Gov.  Sir, 
I  did  not  know  your  quality;  if  I  hud, 
Tis  like  I  should  have  done  you  more  respects. 
Zanck.  It  is  sufficient  by  Caranza's  role. 

Q    "    T  Pilgrimage,,.  4. 

So  m  Twelfth  Night  : 

The  gentleman  will  lor  his  honour's  sake  have  one  bout  with 
yon  :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it :  hut  he  has  promised  me, 
as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  huit  you.       iii  4 

The  causes  and  dependencies  were  much  men- 
tioned, particularly  the  first  and  second  cause,  which 
were  quite  cant  terms : 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore 
too  much  odd*  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  firtt  and  iccond 
cause*  will  not  serve  my  turn,  the  passado  he  respects  not,  the 
duello  he  regards  not.  Lot*'i  L.  L.  i.  fl. 

A  duellist,  a  duellist  I  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of 
the  jirtt  and  tecond  came.  nam.  if  Jul.  ii.  4. 

Even  the  seventh  cause,  or  a  lie  seven  times  re- 
moved, is  spoken  of  by  the  Clown,  in  that  most 
admirable  ridicule  of  these  affectations,  in  As  you  like 
it,  y.  4.  &c.  An  equality  in  all  circumstances  was 
insisted  upon  among  the  terms  of  the  duello :  thus, 
as  one  combatant  is  lame,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
above  cited,  both  are  to  be  tied  into  chairs.  This 
punctilio  is  successfully  ridiculed  in  Albnmazur: 

Stay;  understands!  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel  t 

An  born  of  gentle  blood,  and  pure  descent  ? 

Was  none  ol  all  thy  lineage  hang'd,  or  cuckold  I 

Bastard,  or  bastinado'd  ?    Is  thy  pedigree 

As  long  and  wide  as  mine  t  for  otherwise 

Thou  wert  most  unworthy;  and  'twere  lost  of  honour 

In  me  to  fight.    More,  I  have  drawn  five  teeth, 

If  thine  stand  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal, 

And  by  strict  lnw«  of  duel,  I  am  eacus'd 

To  fight  on  disadvantage.  Act  iv.  sc.  7.  O.  PI.  vii.  218 

This  doctrine  is  strictly  laid  down  in  Feme's 
Blazon  ofGentrie,  publ.  in  1586: 

Hie  inequaJlitye  of  person  is,  whereas  tbc  defender  is  labouring 
or  striken  v*ith  any  t;revous  malady  or  disease,  as.  the  ttowte 
apopleMa,  fttJIiuge  sickness,  &c.  or  els  if  he  bee  maymett,  lame' 
or  benommcd  of  his  meniliers.  |>.  32  j* 

See  Cakanza,Sayiola,Defen  dance,  Taking 
v  p,  &c. 
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Duke.  Used  as  a  literal  translation  of  dux,  a  general, 
or  commander.  Thus,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, and  elsewhere,  those  who  are  called  Irftiuttf, 
leaders,  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Hebrew,  »Bifm, 
which  is  equivalent,  are  in  our  translation  styled 
dukes.  In  the  play  of  Fuimus  Trees,  Nennius,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lud,  is  called  Duke  Neimius.  O.  PI. 
vii.  448.  And  in  another  drama  of  that  period, 
iEneas  is  alluded  to  by  the  title  of  Trojan  Duke. 

O  to  recount,  Sir,  will  breed  mora  ruth 
Than  did  the  tale  ot"  that  high  Trojan  duke 
To  the  sad-fated  Carthaginian  queen. 

The  Hog  hat  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PI.  vi.  446. 

Also,  a  name  for  the  piece  at  chess  now  called 
rook,  or  castle,  of  which  the  origin  is  here  given : 

£.  There's  the  full  number  of  the  same ; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  bishops,  knights,  and  duke*. 

J.  Dukes  f  the/re  called  rooks  by  some. 

K.  Comipttvely. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  custothl  lie  la  roc  A. 

The  keeper  of  the  torts.  Middletons  Game  of  Chest,  Induction. 

—  Here's  a  duke 
Will  strike  a  sure  stroke  for  the  game  anon, 
Your  pawn  cannot  come  back  to  relieve  itself. 

Id.  Worn.  bem.  Women,  ii.  2. 

Duke  IUmpiirey.  The  phrase  of  dining  with  Duke 
Humphrey,  which  is  still  current,  originated  in  the 
following  manner.  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
thoogh  really  buried  at  St.  A  (ban's,  was  supposed  to 
have  a  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from  which  one 
part  of  the  church  was  termed  Duke  Humphrey's 
iVa/h.  In  this,  as  the  church  was  then  a  place  of 
the  most  public  resort,  they  who  had  no  means  of 
procuring  a  dinner,  frequently  loitered  about,  pro- 
bably in  hopes  of  meeting  with  an  invitation,  but 
under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  monuments.  This 
point  is  thus. distinctly  explained  by  Stowc,  where  he 
describes  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's : 

Sir  John  Bewcamp,  constable  of  Dover,  wardon  of  the  portes, 
knight  of  the  garter,  sonne  to  Gwye  Bewcamp,  En  He  of  Warwicke, 
and  brother  to  Thomas,  Earle  of  Warwicke,  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  on  the  south  side,  1358,  where  a  faire  monument  remaineth 
ot  him  :  he  it  by  ignorant  people  misnamed  to  be  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Glotter,  who  was  honourably  buried  at  Saint  Albon's,  twentie 
miles  from  London :  and  therefore  such  as  merrily  profess  them- 
selves  to  serve  Duke  Humphrey  in  Powles,  are  to  be  punished 
here,  and  scat  to  Saint  Albon's,  there  to  be  punished  agaiue,  for 
theyr  absence  from  theyr  maistcr,  as  they  call  him. 

Survey  of  London,  p.  262. 
It  is  said  of  some  hungry  looking  gallants, 

Are  they  none  of  Duke  Humphrey's  furies  ?  do  you  think  that 
thev  devised  this  plot  in  Paul's  to  get  a  dinner. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  369. 
Plot  nr.  You'd  not  do 
Like  your  penurious  father,  who  wa»  wont 
To  walk  hit  dinner  out  in  PavFt,  whilst  you 
Kept  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folks  in  sieges, 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

AVbjc.  Indeed  they  say  he  was 
A  monument  of  Haul's. 

Tint.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  Duke  Humphrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  T  the  logs. 

Plotw.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  walking,  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone  saiuts,  and  yet  ret'us'd 
To  give  to  th'  reparation.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  in.  335. 

To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poulcs  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

Gabr.  Harrey't  Four  Utters,  1592. 

See  also  Decker's  (Juts  Hornbook,  and  other 
authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  a  note  on 
Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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Bishop  Hall  describes  the  Duke's  hospitality  with 
much  humour : 

Tis  RufEo :  ttow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to  day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Hum/ray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  dice  re, 
Keeps  he  for  ererie  straggling  cavaliere : 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort, 
Lone  service  mix'd  with  musicall  disport. 
Many  laire  yoouker  with  n  fcather'd  crest 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  «o  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 

Satires,  B.  iii.  S.  7. 

See  Pauls. 

Dulcet.   Sweet,  harmonious.    Still  used  occasionally 
in  poetry.    Applied  to  every  kind  of  sweetness. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Mids.  ii.  «. 

,  —  Such  it  is 

As  arc  tttose  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  day 
Thut  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  car, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage. 

For  surely  such  fables  are  not  onely  doulcet  to  pass  the  tyrne 
withall,  but  gainfull  also  to  their  practises. 

•  Chaloner't  Mori*  Encomium,  H  3. 

Dullard,  s.   One  stupidly  unconcerned  and  dull,  in 
the  midst  of  any  interesting  proceeding;  a  stupid 


Met.  r«i.iii.2. 


—  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child, 
What  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  f 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  f  Cym.  t.  5. 

And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought, — kc.  Leer,  ii.  1. 

What,  dullard.'  would'st  thon  doat  in  rusty  art? 

Hutrupaastu,  1610. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective.   See  Todd. 

To  Dumb.   To  silence,  to  make  dumb. 

Who  neigh'd  »o  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Ant.  tf  CI.  i.  5. 

She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 

As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 

Great  clerks  she  dumbs.  Pericles,  v.  I . 

Dumb-show.  A  part  of  a  dramatic  representation 
shown  pantomrmically,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhi- 
biting more  of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise 
included;  but  sometimes  merely  emblematical. 
They  were  very  common  in  the  earliest  of  our 
dramas.  Of  the  former  kind  is  that  in  the  Pro- 
pltetess  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 
where  the  Chorus  assigns  the  reason,  telling  the 
audience  that  he  hopes  they  will  admit  it, 

—  And  be  pleased, 
Out  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  behold, 
As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot 
With  fit  cniireniency  ot'time,  allow'd 

For  such  presentments,  ctoath  in  vocal  sounds. 

Thus  also  in  Herod  and  Antipaler : 

—  What  wunJs 
Cannot  have  time  to  utter,  let  your  eyes, 

Out  of  this  dumb-shorn,  tell  your  memories.  Herod  tc  Antipater. 

Subjoined  to  the  play  of  Tancred  and  Gitmunda, 
are  dumb-shows  intended  to  precede  each  net  as 
introductions.    See  O.  PI.  ii.  230. 

The  emblematical  dumb-shows  may  be  seen  pre- 
fixed to  each  act  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PI.  i.  109. 
and  elsewhere.  These  exhibitions  gradually  fell  into 
disrepute,  by  the  improvement  of  taste ;  so  that  in 
Shakespeare's  time  they  seem  to  have  been  in  favour 
only  with  the  lower  classes  of  spectators,  the  grovnd- 
liugs,  as  he  calls  them, 
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Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  hut  inexplicable 
dumb  tbovt  and  noise.  Haml.  iii.  2. 

In  his  dramas  there  are  few  instances  of  them; 
that  in  Cymb.  Act  Sc.  4.  and  in  the  players'  tra- 
gedy in  tlamlet,  are  the  chief.  It  was  certainly  a 
gross  way  of  preserving  the  unity  of  time,  yet  not 
more  so  perhaps  than  that  which  Shakespeare  pre- 
ferred, as  newer,  the  narrative  chorus;  which, 
though  made  elegant  by  his  pen,  is  not  very  dra- 
matic. In  the  following  passage,  the  dumb-show 
forms  the  basis  of  a  very  curious  sentiment :  after  a 
battle  it  is  said, 

To  him  who  did  ttri*  victory  bestow, 

Are  renderM  thanks  and  praises  infinite. 

For  in  so  great  and  so  apparent  odds 

The  part  man  act*  is  the  dumb-she*  to  God's. 

Di  mp.    Formerly  the  received  term  for  a  melancholy 
strain  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental. 

After  vour  dire  lamenting  elegies, 

Visit  f>y  night  jour  lady's  chamber  window 

With  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 

Tunc  a  deploring  dump;  the  night's  dead  silence 

Will  best  become  such  tweet  complaining  grievance. 

Two  Gear,  of  V.  iii.  S. 
We  read  of  a  merry  dump  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
bat  that  is  evidently  a  purposed  absurdity  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  speaker : 

O  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me.    Mus.  Not  a 
dump  we;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now.  iv.  5. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 
Distress  likes  dumpt,  when  tune  is  kept  with  tears. 

S*.  Rapt  ofLutr.  Suppl.  i.  538. 

Mr.  Stafford  Smith  gave  to  Mr.  Steevens  the 
music  of  a  dump  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  an  old  MS. ;  and  it  is  given  in  the 
notes  on  the  above  passage  of  the  Tiro  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens. 
It  is  without  words.  Mr.  S.  Smith  was  a  man  of 
very  curious  research  into  old  music,  and  published 
a  valuable  set  of  old  songs,  collected  from  MSS. 
with  the  music,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  late 
King,  in  1779. 

A  dump  appears  to  have  been  also  a  kind  of 
dance: 

He  loves  nothing  hut  an  Italian  dump, 

Or  a  French  brawl.  Humour  Out  of  Breath,  1607. 

But  whether  Devits  dumps,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, be  interpreted  devil's  tunes  or  devil's  dances, 
depends  upon  whether  it  be  thought  to  refer  to  the 
music  preceding,  or  the  dance  following ;  I  think  the 
latter. 

—  More  of  these  Dcvid  dumps ! 
Must  I  be  ever  haunted  with  these  witchcrafts  f 

B.  ir  Ft.  Women  pleated,  v.  3. 
Dumps,  for  sorrow,  was  not  always  considered  as 
a  burlesque  expression : 

—  This,  this,  aunt,  is  the  cause, 
Wlien  I  advise  me  sadly  on  this  thing. 

That  makes  my  heart  in  pensive  dumpt  dismay 'd. 

Tancrtdt  Gism.  O.  PI.  ii.  177. 

So  also  in  the  singular : 
The  mil  ofnoMe  Monodante's  son 
St  rake  them  into  a  dumpt,  and  made  them  sad. 

Harr.Ariosi.  xliii.  147. 

It  was  even  applied  in  the  sense  of  elegy  to  poeti- 
cal composition.  Davies,  of  Hereford,  has  a  singular 
poem  of  that  species,  entitled,  "  A  Dump  upon  the 
Death  of  the  most  noble  Henrie,  Earle  of  Pem- 
brooke,"  printed  in  Witte's  Pilgrimage. 


DUN 

Dux.  To  draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  was  a  rural  pas- 
time, in  which  Dun  meant  a  dun  horse,  supposed  to 
be  stuck  in  the  mire,  and  sometimes  represented  by 
one  of  the  persons  who  played.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.  ii.  p.  289.  4to.  Mr.  Gifford,  who  remembers 
having  played  at  the  game,  (doubtless  in  his  native 
county,  Devonshire,)  thus  describes  it,  for  the  relief 
of  future  commentators : 

A  log  of  wood  is  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  mora :  this  is 
Dun  (the  cart-liorae),  and  a  cry  is  miscd  that  he  is  stuck  in  the 
mire.  Two  of  the  company  advance,  either  with  or  without 
ropes,  to  draw  him  out.  After  repealed  attempts,  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  do  it,  and  call  for  more  assistance.  The 
game  continues  till  all  the  company  take  part  in  it,  when  Dun  is 
extricated  of  course;  and  the  merriment  arises  from  the  awkward 
and  affected  efforts  of  the  rustics  to  lift  the  log,  and  sundry  arch 
oont n v^ooc^  to  let  the  ends  of  it  vTrII  on  one  ttnothtfi*  a  to^K* 

BenJoiu.  vol.  vii.  p.283. 

It  is  to  this  that  allusion  is  made  in  liuaibras, 
Part  III.  Canto  iii.  1.  1 10.  where  Ralpho  says, 
But  Ralphu's  self,  your  trusty  squire, 
Who  hits  dragg'd  your  duuship  out  o'  lh'  mire. 
Which  none  of  the  editors  appear  to  have  under- 
stood, and  therefore  silently  changed  it  to  donship, 
according  to  which  reading  Dr.  Nash  explains  the 
passage.    But  it  was  dunshtp  in  all  the  editions  till 
1710. 

In  an  old  collection  of  epigrams,  it  is  proposed  to 
play 

At  shove-groat,  venter-point,  or  cross*  and  pile, 
At  leaping  o'er  a  Midsummer  bone  iter, 
Or  at  the  drawing  Dun  out  of  the  myer. 

So  Shirley : 

Then  draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire, 

And  throw  the  clog  into  the  6 re.  Sr.  Patrick/or  Ireland. 

Which  marks  what  Dun  was. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
If  thou  art  Dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire. 
Or,  (s«ve  your  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears.  i.4. 
Dun't  in  the  mire,  get  out  again  how  he  can. 

B.  it  Ft.  Womun  H.  iv.  3. 

Dun  is  the  Mouse.  A  proverbial  saying,  of  rather 
vague  signification,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the 
mouse,  but  frequently  employed  with  no  other  intent 
than  that  of  quibbling  on  the  word  done.  Why  it  is 
attributed  to  a  constable,  I  know  not. 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Mer.  Tut,  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word. 

Rom.  $  Jut.  i.4. 

Why  then  'lb  done,  and  dun't  the  mouse,  and  undone  all  the 
courtiers.  Two  Mtrry  Milkmaids,  1680. 

In  a  passage  of  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  it 
seems  to  mean  no  more  than,  all  is  done,  or  settled. 
After  arranging  his  followers,  Murley  exclaims, 
without  any  connexion  prior  or  subsequent,  "  Dun 
is  the  mouse."  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oidcastle, 
iii.  2.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  311. 

"  As  dun  as  a  mouse,"  is  among  Ray's  Proverbial 
Simile*,  p.  221. 

Duno.   Under  this  word,  bread,  and  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  are  contemptuously  alluded  to 
in  the  following  obscure  passage  : 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse,  and  Cesar's.  Ant.  *  C/.  v.  a. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  it,  would  have 
changed  the  word  to  dug,  but  more  attentive  critics 
afterwards  perceived  the  true  meaning.  The  passage 
which  pointed  out  the  interpretation  was  doubtless 
this: 
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,  are  clay,  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  and  man.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

The  idea  is,  that  the  productions  of  the  earth  are 
so  much  indebted  to  dung  for  their  perfection,  that 
they  may  fairly  be  called  so.  The  critics  have 
happily  illustrated  this  by  other  quotations,  as  this 
from  Timon  of  Athens: 

—  The  earth's  a  thief, 

That  feeds,  and  breeds  by  o  com  posture  stolen 

From  general  excrement.  iv.  3. 

And  this  from  the  Winter's  Tale: 

—  The  lace  to  sweeten 
Of  the  w  hole  dungy  earth. 

And  yet  more  elegantly  by  the  observation  of  the 
Ethiopian  King  in  Herodotus,  B.  iii.  who,  hearing  of 
the  culture  of  corn,  said,  he  "  was  not  surprised  if 
men  who  fed  upon  dung,  did  not  attain  a  longer  life." 

This  word  is  not  inserted  here  as  being  used  in  an 
obsolete  sense,  but  in  a  singular  one. 

Dunkirk  Kits.  The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  were  lone 
very  formidable  to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed 
remarkably  daring;  and  the  situation  of  that  port 
gave  them  such  an  advantage,  that  the  possession  or 
dismantling  of  it  was  always  an  important  object  to 
England.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  taken  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  and  sold  again  by  Charles  II.; 
and  its  fortifications  demolished  by  treaty  in  1712. 

—  This  was  a  rail, 
Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 
Was  tn'en  at  sea  by  Dunkirkert. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  567. 
If  he  were  put  to  it,  would  fight  more  desperately  than  sixteen 
Dunkerkt.  Honett  Whore,  Part  Sd.  O.  PI.  iii.  375. 

Hence  it  is  said  to  certain  sailors,  that  they 

Fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk.  B.  $  Ft  Hon.  M.  Fort.  v.  1. 

Di  n stable.  Any  thing  particularly  unornamented, 
particularly  language,  was  often  called  plain  Dun- 
stable, in  allusion  to  a  proverb  given  both  by  Ray 
(p.  233)  and  Fuller.  The  latter,  in  his  Worthies, 
under  the  Proverbs  of  Bedfordshire,  gives  this  ac- 
count of  it : 

As  plain  as  Dunstable  road.  It  is  Bpplied  to  things  plain  and 
simple,  without  welt  or  guard  to  adorn  them,  as  also  to  matters 
easic  and  obvious  to  be  found,  without  any  difficulty  or  direction. 

I  find  the  phrase  plain  Dunstable  noted,  as  occur- 
ring in  the  old  translation  of  Stephens's  Apology  for 
Herodotus:  but  I  had  neglected  to  transcribe  the 
passage. 

To  Dup.  To  do  up,  to  raise;  analogous  to  don,  doff, 
&c. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  dou'd  his  cloatbs, 

And  dupt  the  chamber  door.  It  ami.  ie.  5. 

Capell  changes  it  to  d'op'd,  for  opened,  without 
the  least  notice  of  the  true  reading ;  but  dup  is  found 
•elsewhere,  as  in  Damon  and  Pit  has  : 

What  devell  iche  weeoe  the  porters  ore  drunk,  will  they  not 
dup  the  gate  to  day.  O.  PI.  t'.  917. 

Some  gates  and  doors  were  opened  by  lifting  up, 
as  port-cullises,  and  that  kind  of  half  door  swinging 
upon  two  hinges  at  the  top,  which  still  is  seen  in 
some  shops.  Hence  the  phrase  of  to  do  up,  for  to 
open,  was  not  uncommon  :  other  instances  are  given 
in  the  notes  on  the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare. 

Di  kance.  Duration.  A  rofte  of  durance,  a  lasting 
dress. 
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And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  roUe  of  durante  f 

1  Hen.  IV.  i.  9. 

It  appears  that  the  leathern  dresses  worn  by  some 
of  the  lower  orders  of  people,  were  first  called  of 
durance,  or  everlasting,  from  their  great  durability. 
Thus  the  Catch  pole  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
described, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  has  I 
One  whose  hard  hand  is  button'd  up  < 


iv.  a. 
of 


A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough, 
A  wolf ;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff. 

Hence  a  stuff  of  that  colour  made  in  i 
it,  and  very  strong,  was  called  durance : 

Where  did  i»t  thou  buy  this  buff  f  let  me  not  live  but  I  will 
give  thee  a  good  nit  of  durance. 

This  is  the  address  of  a  debtor  to  the  officer  who 
had  arrested  him,  in  Westward  Hoe:  whence  it  se«ms 
that  the  stuff  durance  was  a  new  improvement,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  buff  leather.  The  following  passages 
put  out  of  doubt  that  there  was  a  stuff  so  called  : 

Varlet  of  velvet,  my  moccado  villain,  old  heart  of  durance,  my 
strip'd  canvas  shoulders.  Devits  Charter,  1607. 

As  the  taylor  that  out  of  seven  yards  stole  one  and  a  half  of 
durance.  Three  Ladies  of  London,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Durance  is  still  familiarly  used  for  confinement, 
especially  in  the  phrase  durance  vile,  for  imprison- 
ment. 

Dure.  Hard,  or  severe;  perhaps  from  our  common 
law,  wherein  the  punishment  of  pressing  was  called 
peine  forte  et  dure. 

What  dure  and  cruell  penance  dooe  I  sustaine  for  none  ofTWiee 
at  all .  Palace  of  Pleat,  vol .  i .  Q  4. 

To  Dure.   To  continue,  or  endure. 

Whoso  hath  felt  the  force  of  greedie  fates, 
And  dur'de  the  last  decree  ol  griesly  death, 
Shall  never  yeeld  his  cupiive  arms  to  chaines. 
Nor  drawn  in  triumph  deck  the  victor's  pompe. 

Hughe  s  Arthur,  1587.  Sign.  D 
Whilst  the  sunshine  of  my  greatness  dur'd. 

Rob.  E.  of  Huntington,  B3. 

To  abide,  or  resist : 
He  that  can  trot  a  courser,  break  a  rush, 
And,  artn'd  in  protof,  dare  dure  a  strawes  strong  push. 

Marston't  Satires,  Sat.  1  ■ 

Dureful.  Lasting. 

For  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durefull  brasse, 

Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was.  Sp.  F.Q.  IV.  x.  39. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  other  places. 

Duresse.  Hardship,  constraint,  or  imprisonment. 
A  terra  of  our  old  law  French,  which  crept  also  into 
common  language. 

—  Right  feeble  from  the  evil]  rate 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found. 

Sp.F.Q.  IV.  viii.  I?. 

See  also  IV.  xii.  10. 

Dubet.    A  kind  of  dance. 

The  knights  take  their  ladies,  to  dance  with  them  gal!iard«, 
durett,  corantocs,  Kc.  Beaumont,  Matq.  at  Gray's  Inn. 

Dust.point.   A  rural  game.    See  Blow-point. 
Played  also  by  boys. 
Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips,  nod  we  to  nine  holes  fall, 
At  dust-point,  or  at  quoit*,  else  we  are  at  it  hard, 
All  false  and  cheating  games  we  shepherds  are  debarr'd. 

Droyt.  Nymphal.  6.  p.  1496. 
—  He  look* 

Like  a  great  school- boy,  that  had  been  blown  up 

Last-night  at  dust.point.  B.  A  Ft.  Captain,  iii.  3. 

1  suspect  that  both  this  and  blow-point  much  re- 
sembled the  illustrious  game  of  push-pin.  Mr. 
Weber,  on  the  passage  last  cited,  has  a  conjecture 
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about  blowing  dust  out  of  a  hole,  but  it  wants  con-  | 
firmation. 

Dutch  Gleek.  A  jocular  expression  for  drinking, 
alluding  to  the  game  of  gleek;  ns  if  tippling  were  the 
favourite  game  of  Dutchmen. 

Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer,  except  it  were 
the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  Dutch  gleek,  where  he 
plaied  his  cards  so  well,  and  vied  and  revied  so  often,  that  he  had 
scarce  an  eye  to  see  withall.  Gay  ton,  Fett.  Notes,  p.  96. 

Dwai.e,  or  Dwall.  The  deadly  nightshade;  now 
called  Atropa  Belladonna.  It  is  narcotic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  was  therefore  called  also  "  sleeping 
nightshade." 

Vtvale,  or  sleeping  nightshade,  hath  round  blackish  stalker,  8cc 
This  kind  of  nightshade  causeth  sleep. 

Johnton't  Gerard,  lib.  ii.  cap.  56. 

Hence  used  to  express  a  lethargic  disease : 

A  sleepie  sicknesse,  nam'd  the  lethargye, 

Opprest  me  sore,  and  f cavers  fcarce  withall, 
This  was  the  guerdon  of  my  glottonw, 

Jehova  sent  my  sleepie  life  this  dvall. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  King  Jago.  edit.  15B7. 


EAR 

Dyed  Beards.  Bulwer  is  very  severe  upon  super- 
annuated coxcombs  in  his  time,  for  dyeing  their 
beards  to  conceal  their  age.  After  citing  Strabo  for 
the  practice  in  Cathea  of  dyeing  them  of  many 
colours,  he  adds : 

♦  Nor  is  the  art  of  falsifying  the  natural  hue  of  the  beard  wholly 
unknown  in  this  more  civilized  part  of  the  world;  especially  to 
old,  tec. 

He  then  expatiates  at  large  upon  the  folly  of  it, 
and  says, 

In  every  haire  of  these  old  coxcombs  you  shall  meet  with  three 
divers  and  sundry  colours;  white  at  the  roots,  yellow  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  point,  like  unto  one  of' your  parrat's 
feathers.  Artificial  Changeling,  Ch.  xii. 

See  Beards. 

Dye  the  Death.   See  Death. 

Dylde;  God  dylde  you.   Corruptly  for  God  'ild 
you,  or  yield  you  a  reward. 
God  dylde  you,  master  mine.      Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  04. 

See  God  ild  you. 


E. 


Each,  at.    An  expression  which,  if  it  be  right,  can 
only  mean,  "  Each  joined  to  the  other."    It  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  editions  in  the  following  lines  of 
Shakespeare : 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  phrase  is,  that,  though 
it  be  singular,  it  is  perhaps  a3  probable  as  that  it 
should  have  been  substituted  by  mistake  for  any  of 
the  readings  since  proposed:  such  as,  attach'/,  at 
least,  on  end,  at  reach. 

Eagf.r.    Sour.    From  aigre,  Fr. 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk 

The  thin  and  wholesome  Mood.  Haml.  i.5. 

Hence  metaphorically : 

If  thou  think'st  so,  vex  him  with  eager  w  ords.  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  6. 
So  also  in  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet : 
It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Eame.    See  Eme. 

To  Ean,  usually  written  to  yean.  To  bring  forth  youog. 
Applied  particularly  to  ewes.  The  Saxon  etymology 
demands  ean  rather  than  yean ;  the  former  is  there- 
fore restored  in  the  following  passage : 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  tailing  time  • 

Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

Mer,  Ven.  i.  3. 

See  Todd. 

Ea  s  lings.  Young  lambs  just  dropped  or  ean'd.  The 
spelling  should  certainly  be  analogous  to  the  other. 

That  all  the  eanlingt  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Mer.  Ven.  i.  3. 
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To  Ear.   To  plough,  or  till.   From  the  Saxon,  epian. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 

To  ear  tlte  land,  that  hath  sonic  hope  to  grow, 

For  I  have  none.  Kieh.  II.  iii.  «. 

Here  it  is  used  metaphorically,  as  to  plough  the 
sea: 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 

Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and  wound 

With  keels  of  every  kind.  Ant.  $  CI.  i.  4. 

Whose  crazed  ribs  the  furrowing  plough  doth  ear. 

Drayi.  Rob.  D.  of  Normandy. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible: 

And  will  set  them  to  car  his  ground,  and  to  reap  bis  harvest. 

1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

The  oxen  likewiso,  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground, 
shall  eat  clean  provender.  Itai.  xxx.  84. 

I  find  it  in  the  following  passage  used  for  to  hear, 
or  give  ear  to,  as  to  eye  is  to  look  at : 
—  But  if 

Thou  knewst  my  mistress  breath 'd  on  me,  and  that 
I  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eyes. 

Fletch.  ifco  NoNe  K.  iii.  1. 

Earable,  from  to  Ear.  Fit  for  cultivation  with  corn. 
The  word  is  now  changed  to  arable.  In  Hcrcsbachius's 
Husbandry,  translated  by  Barnabe  Googe,  the  first 
book,  out  of  four,  treats  "  Of  earable  ground,  tillage, 
and  pasturage." 

Hee  [the  steward]  is  further  to  see  what  demeanes  of  his  )orde> 
is  most  meete  to  be  taken  into  bis  hanndes,  so  well  for  meddowe, 
pa.sture^  as  earable,  &c. 

Order  of  a  Nobleman 't  Haute,  Arctueol.  xiii.  p.  315. 
A  plow  land  shall  containe  cc  and  Iv  acres  of  earable  ground. 
Then  can  there  not  lie,  in  any  country  almost— so  much  earable 
land  together,  but  there  will  lie  also  entenningled  therwith  sloppes, 
id  bouomes,  fine  for  pasture  and  mewling.       Letter  tent 
by  J.  B.  (1673)  in  Centura  Literario,  vol.  vii.  p.  337.. 
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E a  h  i  n  g  ,  j.   Tilling,  or  cultivation. 

For  these  two  yean  hath  the  famine  been  in  the  land;  and 
i  are  yet  five  year*  in  the  which  there  shall  be  neither  earing 

Genet  it,  xlv.  6. 


—  O  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds  be  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us, 


I*  as  our  earing.  Ant.  if  CLj.  2. 

It  haB  been  suggested  to  read  minds  here,  instead 
of  winds ;  which  certainly  much  improves  the  sense, 
and  seems  almost  necessary.  "  We  bring  forth 
weeds,  when  our  quick  [i.  e.  pregnant,  or  fertile] 
minds  lie  still,  but  telling  us  of  our  ills  [i.  c.  faults]  is 
like  ploughing  them,"  which  leads  to  a  good  produce. 
How  it  can  be  made  sense  with  winds,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  inversion  of  an  m  makes  the  whole 
difference. 

To  Eaknk,  for  to  Yearn.    So  Spenser  writes  the 
word ;  but  yearn  is  considered  as  more  proper,  the  y 
representing  the  Saxon  initial  in  jynnan,  to  desire. 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  tame 

To  prove  his  puissance  in  battel]  brave.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  3. 

Besides  being  thus  improper,  it  formB  an  unneces- 
sary confusion  with  the  verb  to  earn,  to  obtain  by 
labour. 

To  Earnest,  for  to  use  in  earnest. 

Let's  prove  among  ourselves  our  ormes  in  jest. 

That  when  we  come  to  earnett  them  with  men, 

We  may  them  tetter  use.  Pattor  Fido,  1602.  E  1. 

Ear-rings.  The  coxcombs  in  Shakespeare's  time 
wore  rings  in  their  ears ;  to  which  Dogberry  perhaps 
alludes,  when  he  says  of  "  one  deformed,  they  say 
he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,"  &c.  Much  Ado  ah.  .\. 
v.  1.  Or  it  is  a  mere  blunder,  instead  of  wearing  a 
loc k.    It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

For  if  I  could  endure  an  tar  with  a  holt  in'l, 

Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  bore  headed  coachman, 

That  sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 

To  be  sold  with,  agreement  betwixt  us 

Were  not  to  be  despair'd  of.       U.  A;  FL  Woman  Hates,  iii.  t. 
He  means,  "  Could  I  bear  to  see  ladies'  men,  or 
any  thing  that  marked  their  being  near,  then,"  fitc. 

Ea  fti  ii.  Perhaps  made  from  to  ear,  (or  plow)  as  tilth, 
front  to  /♦//.  It  is  singularly  used  for  land  in  the 
followiug  phrase,  "  Lady  of  my  earth,"  for  heiress  or 
mistress  of  my  land.  It  is  used  by  Capulet,  who, 
speaking  of  his  daughter  Juliet,  says  she  is  his  only 
remaining  child,  and 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth.  Horn.  Sf  Jul.  i.  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  it  is  a  Gallicism,  Jille  de  terre 
meaning  an  heiress.  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  an  al- 
teration of  the  text,  which  he  called  bold,  and  indeed 
with  the  greatest  reason  : 

She  is  the  hope  and  stny  of  my  full  yean. 

Easter,  or  Ester,  for  Eastern.  Hence  the  name  of 
Easter  from  its  falling  frequently  in  April,  which,  on 
account  of  the  usual  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  at 
that  time,  was  called  the  Easter  month.*  So  says 
Y'crstegan,  Chap.  iii. 
Tdl  sr.irres  gan  vanish,  ami  the  dawning  brake, 
And  ull  the  hatter  parts  were  lull  of  Mm. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  xxiii.  6. 
Both  borne  fnrro  hence,  about  the  Ester  parts.  Id.  xviii.  75. 
Some  say,  however,  that  it  is  rather  derived  from 
Eastre,  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  April ;  and  other  derivations 
have  been  suggested.  See  Brady's  Clavis  Cal.  under 
Easter  Sunday. 

The  goddess  is  called  Eastre  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  his 
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valuable  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  he  con- 
firms the  naming  of  April  Eostre-monath,  from  her. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  15.  4to.  ed. 
Easter-Eggs.   See  Pasch-Eggs. 

Eath.   A  Saxon  word,  ea$,  easy.   See  Uneath. 

Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  do  amiss.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  40. 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  stars  on  by.  Ib.  IV.  xii.  1. 
For  why,  by  proofe  the  field  U  eath  to  win. 

Gascoigne't  Works,  a  8. 
All  hard  assays  esteem  I  eath  and  light.  Fairf.  Tatto,  ii.  46. 
Who  thinks  him  most  secure,  is  eathest  sbam'd.         Id.  x.  42. 

Eaths,  adv.    Easily,  commonly. 

These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy  shews 
That  wont  to  haunt  and  trace  by  cloister' d  tombs : 
Which  eatht  appear  in  sad  and  strange  disguises 
To  pensive  minds,  deceived  with  thetr  shadows. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  262. 

To  Ecu e.    The  same  as  to  eke,  or  lengthen  out. 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 
W  ith  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche, 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plain  in  speech. 

Periclet,  Act  iii.  Chorus. 
Here  the  rhyme  fixes  it.    In  other  passages  it  has 
been  silently  changed  to  eke.    In  the  chorus  to  the 
2d  Act  of  Henry  FT  the  same  thought  and  expression 
occur,  but  in  the  first  folio  is  spelt  eech : 

—  Still  be  kind, 

And  eech  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  4to.  edition  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  1600.  Malone. 

Ecstasy.  Madness.  In  this  sense  it  is  now  obsolete, 
nor  does  it  seem  much  less  so  in  the  kindred  signifi- 
cation of  reverie,  or  temporary  wandering  of  fancy, 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  "  dreaming  with  our  eyes 
open."  B.  II.  c.  xix.  §  1.  It  is  now  wholly  confined 
to  the  sense  of  transport,  or  rapture.  In  the  usage 
of  Shakespeare,  and  some  others,  it  stands  for  every 
species  of  alienation  of  mind,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  proceeding  from  joy,  sorrow,  wonder,  or 
any  other  exciting  cause :  and  this  certainly  suits 
with  the  etymology,  iturtaurn. 

From  sorrow : 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  air, 
Are  made,  not  innrk'd  :  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  (i.  e.  common]  ecstasy.  Maeb.  ir.  3. 

From  wonder  and  terror,  mixed  with  anger  : 

—  Follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ectiaty 

May  now  provoke  them  to.  Temp.  iii.  3. 

Madness,  a  particular  fit  or  paroxysm  of  it : 
C.  How  say  you  now,  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 

A.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 
•         •         ♦         .  • 

C.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  tetUuy.  Com.  E.  iv.  4. 

Fixed  insanity : 

—  That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
IJke  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Wasted  with  testa*,.  Haml.  iii.  1. 

Again : 

—  Eettaty .' 
My  pulse  os  yours  doth  temperately  k 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  :  It  is  i 
That  I  have  ntter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will 


Would  gambol  from.  Ib.  iii.  4. 

Most  of  these  instances,  and  some  others,  are 
noticed  by  Johnson;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
these  senses  are  no  longer  given  to  the  word. 
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Ed  orb,  for  a  viper,  is  found  in  some  old  authors,  and 
is  evidently  the  same  as  adder,  which  is  still  in  com- 
mon use.  Both  from  the  Saxon,  rerxep.  It  is  the 
only  poisonous  serpent  of  this  country. 

To  Edify.  To  build.  The  primitive  sense  of  the 
word,  from  its  etymology ;  and  long  the  only  sense 
in  use. 

There  was  mi  holy  chapel  edify  If, 
Wherein  the  hermite  dewlv  wont  to  »ny 

His  holy  things,  each  moruc  and  eventyde.      8p.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  34. 
For  see  what  workes,  what  infinite  expence, 
What  monuments  of  aumle  tliey  edtjie. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wart,  vi.  33. 

Edward  Siiovelboards,  for  Edward's  Shovel- 
board  shillings ;  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  They 
were  broad  shillings,  particularly  used  in  playing  the 
game  of  shovel-board.    See  Shovelboabd. 

And  two  Edward  shavet-boardt,  that  Cost  me  two  shilling  and 
two  ponce  a-piece  of  Ycud  Miller.  J/er.  W.  IV.  i.  1. 

The  expression  was  probably  low  and  ludicrous  at 
the  time,  by  its  being  given  to'Master  Slender. 

Eft.  Soon,  quickly.  Saxon.  Frequently  so  used  by 
Spenser,  and  occasionally  by  his  contemporaries. 
See  Todd. 

But  properly,  afterwards,  as  here : 

—  Eft,  when  yeares 
Mote  ry|«  as  reason  lent  to  choose  our  penres, 
Ouiselve*  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  ir.  18. 

Eftest.    Certainly  put  as  a  corruption  of  deftest. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way.  Much  Ado,  iv.  8. 

See  Deft. 

Eft-sithes.  Ofttimes. 

Which  way  tft-sUhes,  while  that  oar  kingdom  dured, 
TV  unfortunate  Andromache  alone 

Resorted  to  the  parents  of  l»r  make.      Id.  Surrey,  AZneid.  9 

Eftsoons.  Immediately,  soon  after;  the  Saxon  epr 
properly  meaning  after.  It  was  beginning  to  be 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Spenser,  who,  however,  very 
frequently  uses  it.  It  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  that  time. 

sshemetoU,  ^  F  q  T  j;  3 

But  seeing  me  eflsoems,  he  took  his  heels, 
And  threw  his  garment  from  him  in  all  haste. 

Ungua,  <>.  PI.  v.  137 

Ecal.    Equal.  French. 

Troubled,  confounded  thus;  and  for  the  eitent 
Of  f£<ii  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt.  Til.  And.  iv.  4 

So  these,  whose  egall  state  bred  envy  pule  of  hue. 

Romeus  If  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  979 
Wherefore,  O  king,  I  speake  as  one  for  all, 
Sith  all  as  one  do  bear*  you  egall  faith. 

Ferrex  tf  Porrex,  O.  PI.  i.  1  IS 
All  men  being  yet  for  the  most  port  rude,  and  in  a  nmner  popu- 
larly egall.  Puttenh.Art.  of  Engl.  I'oetie,  D.  II.  chap,  xv 

Egally.  Equally. 

Iu  every  degree  and  sort  of  men  vertue  is  commendable,  hut 
not  egally :  not  onely  because  men's  estates  are  uncgall,  but  for 
that  also  vertoe  itself  is  nut  in  every  respect  of  egall  value  and 
estimation.  Putteuham,  Art.  of  E.  Poesy,  B.  I.  ch.  xx 

IV.  same  author  uses  equal  also  in  the  same  page. 

Eo  alness.  Equality. 

And  such  an  eagalnesse  hath  nature  made 
Bctwcene  the  brethren  of  one  father's  seede. 

Ferrex  tf  Porrex,  O.  PI.  i.  1 17. 

Egg-Satttrday.  Festum  ovorum,  in  the  old  calen- 
dars. A  moveable  feast,  being  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding Shrove  Tuesday. 


On  the  sixt  of  February,  beeing  eggt  Satterday,  it  | 
gentlemen  achollers  to  make  a  dauncing  night  of  it. 

Misc.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Christmas  Pr.  p.  08. 
See  Pasch-Eggs. 

Eggs  and  Butter  were  commonly  eaten  at 
introduction  of  tea;  but  me 

more  usual. 


fast,  before  the 


Eftsoonet  I  thought  her  such  i 
And  would  have  kill'd  her. 


They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter;  they  will 
away  presently.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Ihtltered  eggs  were  the  breakfast  of  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Northumberland  and  his  Lady  in  Lent.  See  his 
Household  Book,  published  by  Dr.  Percy. 

Inns  for  Money.  Apparently  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, when  a  person  was  either  awed  by  threats,  or 
overreached  by  subtlety,  to  give  money  upon  a 
trifling  or  fictitious  consideration. 

—  Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  f  Wint.  T.  i.  8. 

That  is,  Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  bullied,  or 
cheated  ?  The  answer  is  suitable  to  this  interpreta- 
tion : 

No,  my  lord,  I'll  light. 

An  insult  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  shown  in  the 
following  passage : 

And  for  the  rest  of  your  money,  I  sent  it  to  one  Captain  Carre- 
gut  ;  lie  swore  to  me  his  father  wus  my  lord  mayor's  cook,  and 
that  by  F.aster  next  you  slmuld  have  the  principal,  and  eggs  for 
the  use,  indeed,  Sir.  Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  438. 

This  seems  the  purposed  insult  of  a  bully,  who 
thought  any  answer  sufficient  for  the  fool  he  took 
the  money  from ;  and  tlie  reply  of  him  to  whom  this 
answer  is  reported,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  notorious  ignominy  to  be  so  put  off : 

O  rogue,  rogue,  I  shall  hare  eggt  for  my  money;  I  must  hang 
myself.  Ibid. 

W  ho,  notwithstanding  his  high  promises,  having  also  the  king's 
power,  is  vet  content  to  take  eg  get  for  his  money,  and  to  bring 
him  in  at  leisure.  State's  Annuls,  M  ro  m  6. 

In  the  character  of  Coriat,  prefixed  to  his  Travels, 
where  it  is  said  in  the  text,  "  He  will  buy  his  eggs, 
his  puddings,  iic.  in  the  Atticke  dialect,"  it  is  added, 
in  a  note,  "  I  rueane  when  he  travelled.  A  thing 
I  know  he  scorned  to  do  since  he  came  home."  Sign, 
[b  5]. 

Eglantine.  The  sweet  briar.  Aiglantine,  or  aiglan- 
tier,  Fr.  which  Menage  derives  from  acanthus.  In 
modern  French  it  is  written  eglantine,  as  in  English. 
Bomare,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  de- 
scribes it  as  the  cunorrhodon,  or  wild  rose.  The 
sweetness  of  the  leaf  is  noticed  by  Shakespeare : 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Oat  sweeten'd  not  thy  breath.  Cymb.  iv.  «?. 

Herrick  has  an  epigram  upon  it,  which  has  merit: 

From  this  blccUiug  hnnd  ol  mine 

Take  ill  s  sprig  at  eglantine, 

Which,  tho'  sweet  unto  your  smell, 

Yet  the  fretful  hryor  will' tell, 

He  who  plucks  the  sweets  shall  prove 

Many  thorns  to  lie  in  love.  Works,  p.  99. 

Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweet  briar  and  the 
eglantine : 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine.  Allegro,  v.  47. 

Eglantine  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken 
for  the  honey-suckle,  and  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Milton  so  understood  it,  by  his  calling  it 
twisted.  If  not,  he  must  have  meant  the  wild  rose. 
It  is  still  a  common  word  in  poetry. 
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Eg  ma.    A  purposed  corruption  of  enigma,  which  it 
immediately  follows. 
A.  Some  enigma,  Mime  riddle;  come,— thy  r envoy,  begin. 
C.  No  egrna,  uo  riddle,  no  I'cnvoy ;  no  salve  in  the  male.  Sir. 

late  t  L.  L.  m.  1. 

"  In  the  male,"  certainly  means  in  the  packet  or 
budget.  Costard  mistakes  these  words  for  the  names 
of  plasters  for  his  broken  shin,  and  prefers  a  plan- 
tain-leaf.  See  Male. 
Eild.   See  Ei.d. 

Eibik.  The  same  as  Aiery,  q.  v.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  a  hawk,  or  falcon;  or,  perhaps, 
brood  of  them : 

—  Kings 

Strove  for  that  eirie,  on  whose  scaling  wing* 
Monarch*  in  gold  re6n'd  as  much  would  lay 
As  might  a  month  an  unny  royal  pay. 

Browne,  Brit.  Patt.  vol.  it.  p.  53. 

And  again : 

Nor  any  other  lording  of  the  air 

Durst  with  this  eirit  for  their  wing  prepare.  Ibid. 
Eisel.   Vinegar.    A  Saxon  word,  used  by  Chaucer : 
She  was  like  thing  for  hungir  ded, 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  bred 

Knedin  with  eisel  strong  and  egrc.      Rom.  of  the  Rose,  v.  «15. 

And  Skelton: 

He  paid  a  bitter  pencion 
For  man's  redemption, 
He  dranke  eisel  and  gall 

To  redeme  us  withal.  Poems,  Sign.  P  d. 

It  occurs  also  in  an  old  ballad : 

God  that  dyed  for  u*  all, 

And  drank  both  eytell  and  gall, 

Bring  us  out  of  bale.    Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  34. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  a  similar  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  eisel  meant  vinegar, 
nor  even  that  Shakespeare  has  used  it  in  that  sense : 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eytell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection.  Sonnet  111. 

But  in  the  following  passage  it  seems  that  it  must 
be  put  for  the  name  of  a  Danish  river : 
—  Show  ine  what  thoult  do ! 
Won't  weep?  wou't  fight  I  wou't  fast?  wou't  tear  thyself  ? 
Wou't  drink  up  Eitel  f  eat  a  crocodile  I 
Pll  do't.  v.  »• 

There  is  said  to  be  a  river  Oesil  in  Denmark,  or  if 
not,  Shakespeare  might  think  there  was.  Ystel  has 
been  mentioned,  but  that  is  in  Holland ;  and  even  Nile, 
but  that  is  as  remote  from  the  reading  as  from  the 

Rlace.  The  question  was  much  disputed  between 
lessrs.  Steevens  and  Malone,  the  former  being  for 
the  river,  the  latter  for  the  vinegar ;  and  he  endea- 
voured even  to  get  over  the  drink  up,  which  stood 
much  in  his  way.  But  after  all,  the  challenge  to 
drink  vinegar,  in  sue!)  a  rant,  is  so  inconsistent,  and 
even  ridiculous,  that  we  must  decide  for  the  river, 
whether  its  name  can  be  exactly  found  or  not.  To 
drink  up  a  river,  and  eat  a  crocodile,  with  his  impe- 
netrable scales,  are  two  things  equally  impossible. 
There  is  no  kind  of  comparison  between  the  others. 
In  the  folios  it  is  printed  Esile. 

Eke.    Also.  Saxon. 

And  I  to  Page  shall  eke  unfold, 

How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 

And  his  soft  couch  defile.  Mer.  W.  W.  i.  3. 
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This  word  occurs  almost  in  every  page 
and  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingrnte, 
And  eke  blaspheming  Heaven  bitterly.  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  40. 

Eke  lustfull  life,  that  sleepes  in  sinks  of  sin, 
Procures  n  plague.        Atirr.for  Mag.  Legend  of  Memprkwt 
I  lusted  eke ,  as  lasie  lechers  use.  Ibid. 
But  it  was  then  growing  obsolete,  and  is  therefore 
admitted  by  Shakespeare  only  in  burlesque  passages. 

Eld.    Old  age,  old  people ;  ealb,  Sax. 

—  For  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld.  Meat. for  M.  iii.  l. 

—  And  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  tld 
Keceiv  d  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 

This  tale  of  Heamc  the  hunter  for  a  truth.     Mer.  W.  W.  iv.  4 

Seems  that  through  many  years  thy  wits  thee  faile, 
And  that  weak  eWliath  left  the*  nothing  wise. 

Spen$.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  16 

It  is  sometimes  written  eild: 
Whose  graver  years  would  for  no  labour  yield ; 

His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  might; 
Two  sons  he  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild.     Faitf.  Tatso,  iii.  35. 

For  age,  or  time  of  life  in  general,  even  infancy : 

The  angel  good  appointed  for  the  guard 

Of  noble  Haimond  from  his  tender  eild.  Fairf.  T.  vii.  80. 

Elder.   To  be  crowned  with  elder  was  a  disgrace. 

You  may  moke  doves  or  vultures,  roses  or  nettles,  laurel  for  a 
carland,  or  elder  for  a  disgrace. 

Epit.  to  Ala.  4  Camp.  O.  PI  it.  ISO. 

Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  anecdote  which 
Shakespeare  has  noticed,  that  Judas  was  hanged  on 
a  tree  of  that  kind : 
Well  follow'd ;  Jodas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Lots'*  L.  L.  v.  4. 

This  legend  of  Judas,  however  it  originated,  was 

generally  received. 

He  shall  be  your  Judal,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder-tree  to 
hang  on.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  of  H.  iv.  4. 

Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have  in  them 
not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  many  covetous  Judasei 
hang  themselves.  Wxtm't  Strange  Foot-pott. 

Shakespeare  also  makes  it  an  emblem  of  grief: 

—  Grow  patience, 
And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine.  Cymb.  iv.  5. 

That  is,  let  grief,  the  elder,  cease  to  entwine  its  root 
with  patience,  the  vine.  It  is  obscurely  expressed, 
but  does  not  seem  to  require  the  alterations  which 
have  been  proposed. 
The  Element  was  often  used  formerly,  for  the  air,  or 
visible  compass  of  the  heavens ;  andf  I  believe  still  is 
so  in  very  low  colloquial  language. 

The  element  itself,  'till  seven  years  hence. 

Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view.  Tare/.  AT.  i.  >■ 

And  the  completion  of  the  clement, 

It  favours  like  (he  work  we  have  in  hand, 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  Jul.  Ctt.  i.  3. 

That  is,  the  look  of  the  sky. 

These  watergalls  in  her  dim  element, 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  alreadv  spent. 

Sh.'Rape  of  Inter .  Suppl.  i.  3<53 
Milton  has  used  it,  Cormit,  299. 
There  was  a  notion,  that  all  the  elements  were 
combined  in  the  atmosphere,  which  therefore  was 
the  element  of  elements.  When  Caesar  says  to 
Octavia,  "  The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,'*  he  proba- 
bly means  only,  "  May  you  have  fair  and  favour- 
able weather  in  your  voyage."   Ant.  &  C/eop.  iii.  2. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  simple  meaning,  which  some 
would  obscure  by  refinement. 

Coriolanus  swears  by  the  elements,  which  I  fancy  is 
equivalent  to  by  the  heavens : 

—  By  the  elements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 

Ho'*  mine,  or  I  am  his.  Cor.  i.  10. 

Elements.  Man  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
the  four  elements,  the  due  proportion  and  commix- 
ture of  which,  in  his  composition,  was  what  produced 
in  him  every  kind  of  perfection,  mental  and  bodily. 
The  four  temperaments,  or  complexions,  which  were 
supposed  immediately  to  arise  from  the  four  humours 
(see  Humours),  were  also  more  remotely  referred 
to  the  four  elements.  Thus,  in  Microcosmus,  the 
four  complexions  enter,  and,  being  asked  by  whom 
they  are  sent,  reply,  "  Our  parents,  the  four  element*;" 
and  each  afterwards  refers  himself  to  his  proper 
element:  Chole r,  to  fire ;  Wood,  to  air;  Phlegm,  to 
water;  and  Melancholy,  to  earth.  O.  PI.  ix.  122. 
No  idea  was  ever  more  current,  or  more  highly  in 
favour,  than  this,  particularly  with  the  poets.  Hence 
Sir  Toby  Belch  inquires,  "  Does  not  our  life  consist 
of  the  four  element*?"    Twel.  N.  ii.  3. 

It  is  said,  as  the  highest  possible  commendation  of 
Brutus, 

His  life  m  gentle ;  and  the  element* 

So  ruix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  »ay  to  all  the  world,  This  teas  a  man.  Jul.  C*s.  r.  5. 

The  following  passage  of  Drayton's  Baron's  Wars 
has  been  remarked  for  its  striking  similarity : 

In  whom  so  mix'd  the  elements  nil  lay, 

That  Done  to  one  could  sovereignty  impute ; 
At  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey  ; 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute 
As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began, 
She  meant  to  shew  all  that  might  be  in  man.  iii.  40. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  author  copied  the 
other ;  but  the  thought  was  so  much  public  property 
at  that  time,  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  writer. 

So  Browne  says  of  a  lady,  that  such  a  jewel 

—  Was  never  sent 
To  be  poseest  by  one  sole  element : 

But  such  •  work  Nature  dispotde  and  gave, 

Where  all  the  tlementt  concordance  have.  Brit.  Patt.  i.  1.  p.  8. 

The  thought  of  Shakespeare's  44th  and  45th  Son- 
nets, which  form  but  one  poem,  turns  chiefly  upon 
this  supposed  combination ;  among  other  things  he 
says, 

My  life  being  made  of four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death  opprees'd  with  melancholy. 

Suppl.  to  Si.  i.  618. 

So  Higgins,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates : 

If  we  behold  the  substance  of  a  man, 

How  he  is  made  of  element!  by  kind, 
Of  earth,  of  water,  aire,  and  fire,  than 

We  would  full  often  call  unto  our  mind. 

That  all  our  earthly  joys  we  leave  behind. 

King  Forrex,  pft£  76. 

Massinger  has  further  pursued  the  thought : 

—  I've  heard 
Schoolmen  affirm,  man's  body  is  compos'd 

Of  the  four  element*  ;  and,  as  in  league  together 

Tbcy  nourish  life,  so  each  of  tbem  afford* 

Libertv  to  the  soul,  when  it  grows  weary 

Of  chi,  fleshy  prison,  «cc.  Renegado,  iii.  8- 

And  as  the  above  passage  composes  the  body  thus, 
the  following  declares  that  some  thought  the  soul 
had  the  same  origin : 
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One  thinks  the  soul  is  air ;  another,  fire ; 

Another,  blood  diffus'd  about  the  heart; 
Another  saith,  the  tlementt  conspire, 
And  to  her  essence  each  doth  give  a  pit. 

Sir  John  Davie*,  Im.  of  Soul,  Exordium. 
Cleopatra,  about  to  die,  says, 
I'm  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 

I  give  to  baser  life.  Ant.  if  CI.  v.  2. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  mental  qualities  were 
in  any  way  deranged,  the  elements  were  supposed  to 
be  ill  mixed.  Thus  a  madman  is  addressed  in  these 
terms : 

I  prithee,  thou  four  element*  ill  brew'd, 
Torment  none  but  thyself:  Awav.  1  say, 

Thou  beast  of  passion,  kc.  B.  if  Ft.  Sice  Valour,  Act  i.  p.  Slit. 

Elizabeth,  Saint.  An  Hungarian  princess,  daughter 
of  Alexander  II.  King  of  Hungary,  a  long  account  of 
whose  life  and  miracles  is  given  by  Alban  Butler,  on 
the  day  dedicated  to  her  memory,  which  is  the  19th 
of  November,  from  sources  considered  by  him  as 
authentic.  She  is  called,  in  the  French  Service 
Books,  Saint  Elizabeth,  veuve.  By  a  species  of 
adulation  very  absurd,  as  addressed  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, (the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause,)  this 
Saint's  day  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  her  reign. 

Thene  the  10th  day,  keying  Saynt  Elizabeth's  rfuy,  th"  Erie 
of  Comeriand,  th'  Erie  of  Essex,  and  my  L.  Burge,  dytl  chaleng 
all  comers,  sex  courses  npcitce,  whiche  was  very  honomblye  per- 
formed. Lodges  Illuttrations,  vol.  iii'.  p.  19. 

The  honour  of  a  festival  day  seems  not  to  nave 
been  granted  to  Elizabeth,  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Relics  of  the  Hungarian  saint  are  preserved 
at  Brussels,  and  in  the  electoral  treasury  at  Hanover ! 
So  says  Butler. 
To  Elf.  To  entangle  in  knots,  such  as  elf-locks.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  spiteful  amusement  of  Queen 
Mab,  and  her  subjects,  to  twist  the  hair  of  human 
creatures,  or  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  into  hard 
knots,  which  it  was  not  fortunate  to  untangle. 

—  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 

Blanket  my  loins;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots.  Jjcar,  ii.  3. 

Elf-locks.  Locks  clotted  together  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  terrible 
disease  called  plica  polonica  could  have  been  alluded 
to,  as  some  have  supposed. 

—  This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  cakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes.  Root,  if  Jul.  i.  4. 

She  tore  her  elvish  knots  of  haw,  as  blacke, 

And  full  of  dust,  as  any  coUvers  sacko. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  1.  p.  la. 

His  black  haire  hung  dangling  about  bis  cares  like  elfe-locku, 
that  I  cannot  be  persuaded  but  some  succubus  begot  him  on  a 
witch.  Fennor's  Compter's  Common-wealth,  in  Cent.  Lit.  x.  p.  301. 

Else.   Rather  licentiously  used  for  others. 

—  Bastards  and  else.   '  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

Eltham  motion.  A  contrivance  shown  at  Eltham, 
and  pretended  to  be  a  perpetual  motion. 

I  dwell  in  a  windmill !  the  perpetual  motion  is  here,  and  not  at 
Eltham,  B.  Jou.  Epuane,  v.  3. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  Jonson's  epigrams,  under 
the  name  of  The  Eltham  Thing : 
See  you  yond'  motion  f  —  not  the  old  fa-ding, 
Nor  captain  Pod,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  thing.         Epigr.  xcvii. 
And  tbuik  tbem  happy,  when  may  be  shew  d  for  a  penny 
The  Fleet  street  maudraltes,  that  heav'nly  motion  of'  Eltham. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Coriat,  f  I  S]. 

Em  balling.  The  ceremony  of  carrying  the  ball,  as 
Queen,  at  n  coronation.  The  word  was  probably 
coined  by  Shakespeare  for  the  occasion.    Mr.  Toilet 
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objects  to  that  interpretation,  because,  he  says,  a 
Queen  consort  has  not  that  ensign  of  royalty.  But 
the  sense  of  the  passage  enforces  this  meaning  upon 
us,  and  Shakespeare  might  not  think  of  that  distinc- 
tion.  He  would  know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  carried 
the  ball,  and  might  naturally  conclude  the  same  of 
other  queens. 

—  Iu  faith,  for  little  F.nglu»id 
You'd  venture  an  emballiug:  I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  nlthough  there  'longed 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  Hen.  VIII.  ii.  3. 

This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation,  and  it  is  clearly 
the  best,  among  many.  One  of  them  is  offensive, 
without  being  at  all  probable. 

7o  Embask.   To  make  base.    Debase  is  now  used 
instead  of  this. 
But  then  the  more  your  own  mishap  I  rue, 
That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  emtmtd.    Spent.  Sonnet,  82. 
Thou  art  embat'd ;  uud  at  this  instant  yicld'st 
Thy  proud  ueck  to  n  miserable  yoke.     Cornelia,  U.  I'l.  ii.  v63. 
It  was  used  by  later  writers,  as  South,  and  others, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

To  Embay,  for  embathe.    To  bathe.  Metaphorically, 
to  delight. 
Whiles  every  seoce  the  humour  sweet  embay'd, 
And  slumbring  soft  my  heart  did  steul  away.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  ix.  13. 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  himself  embay. 

Id.  Muiopotmot,  v.  206. 
Their  swords  both  points  and  edges  sharp  embay 
In  purple  blood,  where'er  they  hit  or  light.  Fturf.  Tutto,  xii.  62. 

To  Embayle,  or  Embale.   To  enclose,  or  pack  up 
as  in  a  bale. 
And  her  straight  legs  meet  bravely  were  embay  Vd 
In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne.        Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  27. 

Emberings.  The  fasts  of  the  ember  weeks.  See 
Todd. 

Embossed.  Blown  and  fatigued  with  being  chased, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer ;  or, 
according  to  some,  swelled  in  the  joints.  From 
bosse,  a  humour,  Fr.  Mr.  Malone  deduces  it  from 
embocar,  Spanish;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
should  have  a  hunting  term  from  Spain.  France 
was  most  probably  our  mistress  in  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  sports,  and  we  must  have  it  from  em- 
boucher,  or  embosser;  the  former  most  probably,  if 
Turberville's  definition  be  right :  "  having  the  mouth 
full  of  foam."   See  Imbost.    A  term  of  hunting. 

When  the  hart  is  foamy  at  the  month,  we  say,  that  ne  is 
emkou'd.  Turberville  on  Hunt.  p.  242. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to  mean  "  foam- 
ing with  rage,"  and  not  any  thing  of  fatigue : 
—  O  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield :  the  boar  of  Thtwaly 
Was  never  so  embotted.  Ant  if  CI.  iv.  1 1- 

In  the  next,  it  appears  rather  more  likely  to  mean 
swelling  with  protuberances,  which  is  the  common 
and  still  current  sense  of  the  word ; 
Which  onco  n  day  with  his  embmted  froth 
The  sea  shall  cover.  'ftm.  of  A.  v.  3. 

So  we  have  "  embns&'d  carbuncle,"  in  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Here  it  means  worn  out  with  fatigue : 
—  1  am  etnboit 
With  trotting  all  the  streets  to  find  I'andolfo. 

Albumatar,  O.  PI.  vii.  235. 
In  the  passage  of  Spenser  which  Upton  thought  so 
difficult,  I  have  little  doubt  that  to  emboss  means 
simply  to  fatigue : 
But  by  ensample  of  the  Inst  dayes  lossc, 

None  of  them  rashly  durst  to  her  approch, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  spoile  themselves  embotte.       F.  Q.  III.  i.  64. 
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That  is,  "  Nor  fatigue  themselves  by  attempting  so 
glorious  spoil." 

Embrasures,  for  embraces. 

—  Forcibly  preteuu 
Our  lock'd  embratures,  strangle*  our  dear  vow*.  7V.  tf  Cr.  iv.4. 

To  Embrib,  in  the  sense  of  to  strain,  or  distil. 

Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  sod  embrrw 
The  sugrcd  liquor  through  his  melting  lips. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  v.  33. 

Eme,  or  Eam.  An  uncle.  Eame,  Sax.  Earn  is  more 
proper,  on  account  of  the  etymology,  but  eme  is 
perhaps  more  common. 

While  dicy  were  young,  Cossibelan  their  erne 

Was  ly  the  people  chosen  in  their  sted.    Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  47. 

—  Henry  Hotspur,  and  his  eame 

The  earl  of  Worster.  Drnyt.  Polyolb.  22.  p.  1070. 

See  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

Daushter,  she  says,  fly,  fly  ;  behold  thy  dame 
Fureshews  the  treasons  of  thy  wretched  earn. 

Fair/ Tatto,  iv.  49. 
The  ncphues  straight  depos'd  were  by  the  eame. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  438. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
Staffordshire.  Grose's,  and  other  Glossaries,  mark 
it  is  a  northern  word. 

Emerald.  To  look  through  one,  apparently  to  look 
with  pleasure  and  ease;  perhaps  from  the  pleasant 
green  hue  of  the  stone,  or  some  supposed  occult 
quality  in  it. 

But  ajwaies,  though  not  laughing,  yet  looking  through  an  esse* 
raud  at  others  jarre*.  EupH.  Engl.  Ii  1. 

This  is  said  of  England,  on  account  of  her  security 

in  foreign  contests. 

Emmanuel.  Formerly  prefixed,  probably  from  piou» 
motives,  to  letters  missive,  and  other  public  deeds. 

C.  What  is  thy  name  f 
CI.  Emmanuel. 

D.  1'hey  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letter* ;  'twill  go  hard 
with  you.  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

In  the  old  play  of  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  V., 
Sfc.  the  broad  seal  of  the  King  is  called  by  this  name : 

I  beseech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  safe 
Conduct,  under  your  broad  seal,  Emanuel. 

Which  the  King  does,  and  issues  the  order  almost 
in  the  same  words.  See  the  note  on  the  above 
passage. 

To  Em  mew.  To  restrain,  to  keep  in  a  mew,  or  cage, 
either  by  force  or  terror. 

—  This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage,  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 

As  taulcon  doth  the  fowl.  Meat. for  M.  iii.  1. 

Emmove.  A  compound  of  move,  used  by  Spenser, 
and  in  imitation  of  him  by  Thomson,  when  writing 
in  his  stanza,  in  the  CastU  of  Indolence.    See  Todd. 

Emony,  for  jEmonia,  or  Hasmonia.    Part  of  Thessaly, 
where  was  Pharsalia. 
War  that  hath  sought  th'  Ansoniao  fame  to  rear 
In  warlike  Emony.  Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  244. 

Empeach,  t\  To  hinder ;  from  empescher,  Fr.  It  has 
been  thought  that  this  should  be  used  ,as  a  distinct  word 
from  impeach,  for  to  accuse ;  but  the  similarity  is 
perhaps  too  great  for  confusion  to  be  avoided.  Mr. 
Todd  exemplifies  this  sense  from  Elyot  and  Spenser. 

Empery.    A  kingdom;  from  empere,  old  Fr. 

—  A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery, 

Would  make  the  greatest  king  double.  Cymb.  i.  T  • 
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More  commonly,  sovereign  authority,  dominion : 

—  Or  there  we'll  sit 
Ruling,  in  Urge  and  ample  empery 

O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms.    Hen.  V.  i.  9. 
Do  exercise  your  mirthless  empory.       Cornelia,  Q.  PI.  ii.  346. 
Bring  all  the  nympbe*  within  her  emperie 
To  be  assistant  in  her  sorrowing. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pott.  i.  5.  p.  180. 
Proud  Mersey  is  so  great  in  entcriug  of  the  main, 
As  he  would  make  a  shew  for  emptry  to  stand. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.  11.  p.  861. 

Empiricutick,  for  empirical.  Whether  a  license  of 
the  author,  or  an  intended  error  of  the  speaker,  or  a 
real  error  of  the  press,  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutick. 

Coriol.  ii  1. 

The  first  folios  have  it  emperickqutique.  The 
speaker  is  Menenius,  who  coins  words  at  pleasure. 
Alluding  to  Aufidius,  he  says,  "  I  would  not  have 
been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli."  Ibid. 

Employment.   Apparently  used  for  implement. 

See,  sweet,  here  are  the  engines  lhat  must  do  t. 

(Namely,  an  iron  crow  and  a  halter.) 

—  My  stay  hath  been  prolonged 
With  limiting  obscure  nooks  for  these  employmentt. 

Widtnc'i  feart,  O.  PI.  vi.  220. 

So  Malvolio,  taking  up  the  feigned  letter  of 
Olivia,  says, 

What  employment  have  we  here  I  Txcel.  N.  ii.  5. 

Which  however  might  bear  its  usual  sense,  without 
much  violence.  Warburton  says  it  is  equivalent  to 
"  What  have  we  to  do  here  ? " 


Empresa,  the  same  as  impresa. 

a shield.  8tc. 

Thy  name  as  my  empreta  will  I  beare 

See  Impresa. 


Device  or  motto  on 

Drayton's  Matilda. 
Emprise,  Fr.     Very  com- 


Endiaprrd.   Variegated,  diversified  in  colour.  See 
Diaper. 

Who  views  the  troubled  bosome  of  the  ruaine 
Endiapred  with  cole-blacke  porpesies. 

ClTib.  Nero,  Tragedy,  sign.  G  2. 

En  doss,  v.  To  put  on,  or  mark  upon.  Endosser,  Fr. 
This  and  endorse  are  of  the  same  origin;  only  en- 
dorser is  older  French  than  endosser.  Both  mean 
originally  to  put  on  the  back,  from  dorsum. 
»ve  me  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endou 


Emprise.  Enterprise, 
monly  used  by  Spenser. 
Therewith  Sir  G       left  his  first  emprite, 
And  turning  to  that  woman  fast  her  hent.     Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  ir.  12. 
Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldly  good, 
Inticed  us  to  follow  this  emprite.  Fair/.  Tot$o,  ii.  83. 

It  is  still  a  poetical  word,  having  been  used  by 
Milton  and  Pope. 

Enacture.    Action,  or  effect 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  eaacturct  with  themselves  destroy.  Ham.  iii.  2. 

Enaunter,  adv.  Lest.  A  word  peculiar  to  Spenser ; 
whether  provincial  or  antiquated,  has  not  been  made 
out. 

I  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 

is  rage  moughl  cooled  be.  Spent.  Sh.  Kal.  Feb.  199. 
With  them  it  fits  to  care  for  their  heir, 

Enaunter  their  heritage  do  impair.  Id.  May,  77. 

Encave.   To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

—  Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And  in  ark  the  fleers,  tbe  gibes,  and  uotablo  scorns, 
That  dwell  in  cv'ry  region  of  his  fiicc.  Olh.  iv.  1. 

Compounds  with  en  were  almost  made  at  pleasure, 
while  our  language  was  forming,  and  hardly  require 
explanation. 

Encheasos.    Occasion.     Enchaiton,  old  Fr.  See 
Roquefort. 
Thou  railest  on  right  without  reason, 
And  blnmest  hem  much  for  small  encheaton. 

Spent.  Shep.  K.  May,  146. 
Certes,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 


Tbe  lend  cnc/ieason  that  me  bet  her  led 


ype 


F.  Q.  II.  i.  SO. 


An  antiquated  word  in  Spenser's  time. 
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Gave  me  a 

I  lis  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  xi.  43. 
Both  here,  and  in  his  Colin  Clout,  1. 632,  it  is  used 
for  to  put  on  by  painting  or  engraving. 

To  Enfeoff.  To  grant  out  as  a  feoff,  fief,  or  estate; 
to  give  up. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 

Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity.  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Enfouldred.  A  word  peculiar  to  Spenser,  and 
conjectured  to  be  made  from  fouldroyer,  the  anti- 
quated form  of  foudroyer,  in  Fren6h.  If  so,  it  must 
mean  "  thundered  out  with  it." 

With  fowle  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing  fire. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  »i.  40. 

Enghle,  or  Englk.  I  fear  nothing  better  can  be 
made  of  this  word  than  a  different  spelling  of  ingle, 
which  is  often  used  as  a  favourite,  and  sometimes  of 
the  worst  kind. 

What  between  his  mistress  abroad,  and  his  eagle  at  home,  high 
fare,  &c.  —  he  thinks  the  hours  bate  no  wings. 

B.  Jon.  Silent  rV.i  l. 

Possibly  it  was  a  cant  term  among  the  players,  for 
the  boys  belonging  to  the  theatre : 

What,"  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now  t  for  the  players  to 
make  enghlet  of.  Id.  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

No,  you  mangonizing  slave,  1  will  not  part  from  'em.  You'll 
sell  them  for  enghlet,  you.  Id.  ib.  iii.  4. 

The  children  who  speak  the  prologue  to  Cynthia's 
Revels,  call  themselves  enghles : 

And  sweat  for  every  venial  trespass  we  commit,  as  some  author 
would  if  he  had  such  fine  enghlet  as  we.  Prot. 

Shakespeare,  to  his  credit,  has  not  the  word  at  all, 
unless  we  turn  the  "  ancient  ancel,"  in  the  Taming  of 
(lie  Shrew,  into  an  engle,  which  I  should  much  scruple 
to  do.   See  Ingle. 

To  Enghle.  To  coax,  or  cajole,  as  a  favourite  might 
do.   To  ingle  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

I'll  presently  go  and  enghle  some  broker  for  a  poet's  gowu,  and 
bespeak  a  garland.  B.  Jon.  Poetatter,  ii.  2.  nt  the  end. 

Engin,  for  ingin  ;  from  ingenium,  wit. 

These  quuynt  Questions  (wenc  1)  the  apostles  woulde  never 
have  soluted  with  like  quicknesse  of  engin,  as  our  Dunsmen  do. 

Chaloner'tMorUEnc.Mi. 

See  Ingin e. 

An  Engine  sometimes  meant  the  rack. 

Which,  like  on  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 

Fiora  the  fixt  place.  Lear,  i.  4. 

Shall  murderer*  be  there  for  ever  dying, 

Their  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines  f 

B.  tf  Ft.  Night-Kalker,  Act  iv. 
In  Temp.  ii.  1.  it  may  mean  a  rack,  or  other 
instrument  of  torture.    It  signified  also  a  warlike 
engine,  or  military  machine,  used  for  throwing  arrows, 
ana  other  missiles : 

When  he  walks  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  Coriol.  v.  4. 

So  also  in  Tr.  Se  Cr.  ii.  3. 
Arcite  is  genily  visag'd,  yet  his  eye 

Is  like  an  engine  bent.  Two  Noble  Kintm.  v.  4. 
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Though  he,  as  engine*  arrows,  shot  forth  wit, 
Yet  aira'd  with  all  the  proper  mark*  to  bit, 
Hi*  ink  ne'er  staiu'd  the  surplice. 

West's  Poem,  prejued  to  Randolph's  Poems,  B  5. 

England's  Joy.   The  name  of  an  old  play,  now  lost; 
written  perhaps  by  Nich.  Breton. 
Let  me  see  —  the  author  of  the  Bold  Beau  champs, 
And  England's  Joy. 

P.  The  Inst  mi  a  well  writ  piece,  I  assure  you ; 


A  Breton,  I  take  it,  and  Sh  iispoare's  very  war. 

Goblins,  O.M.s.172. 
And  poore  old  Vennor,  that  plain  dealing  man, 
Who  acted  England's  Joy  first  at  the  Swim. 

Taylor,  Water  P.  pag.  162. 

To  Engrave.   To  put  into  a  grave,  to  bury. 
The  sixt  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead. 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave.      Spens.  F.  Q.  I.  ».  4?. 
See  also  II.  i.  60. 
Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd, 

Ti»  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd.       Epitaph  on  John 
a  Coombe,  attributed  to  Shaksp.  Prolog,  to  Sh.  p.  180. 
The  quicke  with  face  to  face  engraved  he, 
Each  other's  death  that  ench  might  living  see. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  441. 

To  Engross.   To  fatten,  or  make  gross. 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body, 

But  praying  to  enrich  bis  watchful  soul.  Rith.  HI.  iii.  7. 

Also  to  make  large,  or  heap  together : 
For  this  they  bare  engrossed,  and  pd'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  ot  strange-atchieved  gold.  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Engrossments.    Accumulations,  heaps  of  wealth. 
—  This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.    2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 
That  is,  "  Such  is  the  unpleasant  consequence  of 
his  gains,  to  a  father  at  the  close  of  life." 

To  En hals e.   To  clasp  round  the  neck;  from  hahe, 
a  neck.    See  Halse. 
First  to  mine  Inne  cometh  my  brother  false ; 

Embraceth  me ;  well  met,  good  brother  Scales, 
And  weops  withall ;  the  other  me  enhalte, 

With  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mirror/or  Magist.  p.  -106. 

Enmesh,  r.    To  enclose  in  the  meshes  of  a  net. 
Found  only  in  the  following  passage : 
And  out  of  bcr  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Enow.  Though  Dr.  Johnson  considers  this  as  the 
plural  of  enough,  and  gives  examples  accordingly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  obsolete,  except  in 
some  provincial  dialects.  We  now  say  men  enough, 
horses  enough,  Stc.  Probably  it  never  was  more 
than  a  different  pronunciation  of  enough,  there  being 
no  etymological  reason  for  the  two  senses.  The  last 
syllable  was  sounded  like  the  adverb  nott*. 
Am.  Whou  wilt  tbou  think  my  torments  are  enmr  f 

Echo.  Now. 
Rand.  Amyntas,  Act  v.  sc.  8. 

In  some  counties  they  say  enew. 

To  En  race.    To  implant.    Enraciner,  Fr.  Spenser 
savs  of  the  human  soul, 
Which  powre  retaining  still,  or  more  or  lesse 

When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraeed, 
Through  every  part  she  doth  the  same  itnpres 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced. 

Hymn  on  Beauty,  1. 11 

To  Ensconce.   To  fortify,  to  protect  as  with  a  fort; 
a  sconce  signifying  a  kind  of  petty  fortification. 


Written  also  in  sconce. 

And  yot  you,  rocne,  will 
tain  looks,  jourred-lattice 
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I  will  enstonce  me  behind  i 
So  in  Alts  W.  ii.  3. 

Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here, 

WW 


Her .  TP.  W.  iii.  3. 


ithin  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert.        Sh.  Sonnet,  49. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Nestorius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Ensconc'd  himself.  B.  «  Fl.  or  Shirley,  Coronat.  v.  1. 

And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  548. 

To  Enseam.  To  fatten,  or  grease ;  from  seam,  grease. 
In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.  Haml.  iii.  4. 

Also,  as  from  seam,  a  juncture  made  by  sewing,  to 
unite  or  enclose.  "  Come,  I'll  enseam  you,"  are  the 
words  of  Monsieur,  to  Bussy  d'Ambois,  introducing 
him  to  the  ladies;  meaning,  "  Come,  I'll  unite  you 
to  their  party,"  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  faujiler. 
Hence  surely  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  encloses,  or 
contains,  in  the  following  passage  of  Spenser: 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  suudry  streams. 

F.  Q.  IV.  si.  35. 

The  commentators,  who  here  explain  it  fattens,  do 
not  seem  to  have  observed  that  the  word  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  fishes,  which  might  be  fattened,  but 
also  to  the  streams.    See  Seam  and  In  sea  me. 

Ensf.ar,  or  perhaps  Ensere.    Dr.  Johnson  explains 
it  sear  up,  or  cauterize;  but  I  suspect  that  no  more 
is  meant  than  dry  tip,  from  sere,  dry. 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungrateful  man.  Ti'wion,  iv.  3. 

Enshibld,  for  enshielded.    Covered  as  with  a  shield. 
Some  have  conjectured  inshelled,  which  word  occurs 
in  Coriofanus.    The  difference  is  not  important. 
—  As  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty,  ten  time*  louder 
Than  beauty  could  display 'd.  Meat,  for  M.  ii.  ». 

To  Ensnarle.  To  insnare,  or  entangle.  Spenser 
uses  the  word  snarl  in  the  sense  of  twisted  or  knotted, 
applied  to  hair : 

They  in  awayt  would  closi-lv  him  cmnurle. 

Ere  to  his  den  he  backward" could  recoylc.  F.  Q.  V.  ix.  9 

Entayld,  part.  Engraved,  cut  in  like  a  seal.  Intag- 
liato,  Ital. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayCii 
With  curious  antickes.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  37. 

Over  the  dooro  wliereof  yce  shall  find  the  armes  of  my  husband 
entoyCd  in  marble.  Palace  of  Pleas,  vol.  ii.  H  o  7- 

Spenser  uses  entail  also  for  carving.    F.  Q.  II. 
vii.  4. 

Enter-deale,  s.  Meditation,  design;  or  perhaps 
rather  intercourse,  dealing  together.  See  Intkr- 
deal. 

For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policy, 

And  thereto  doth  his  courting  must  apply, 

To  Icaru  the  enterdeale  of  princes  strange, 

To  mark  th*  intent  of  counsels,  tec.      Sp.  Moth.  Httbb.  T.  783. 

Enthronised,  part.  Enthroned. 

Should  be  there  openly  enthronised  ns  the  very  elected  king. 

Knotlrt,  Hia.  of  the  Turks,  922. 
Accented  enthr6nised.    See  Inth ro n i z ed. 

7b  Entrail,  v.   To  entwine,  or  twist  together. 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket 
Made  of  fiue  twigs,  entrailed  curiously. 

Spenser's  Protkalamion,  v.  25. 
Before  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  jewell,  and  therein  enlrayl'd 

The  ends  of  all  the  knots.  Id.  F.  Q.  It.  iii.  27. 
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Entrails.    Fold,  or 
entraille,  Fr. 


Intralasciare,  Ital.,  or 


—  Whose  folds  ilisplaid, 
Were  stretch'd  now  forth  at  length  without  eniraUe. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  16. 

The  bowels  might  be  called  entrails  from  being  ao 
curiously  twisted  as  they  are,  unless  the  word  was 
borrowed  from  the  French. 


To  Entreat.  To  treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 
of  the  word  in  Johnson. 


The  Becond 


Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house, 

For  Heav'n's  sake  fairly  let  her  be  entreated.     Rkk.  II.  iii.  1. 

Who  for  the  same  him  foully  did  entreate. 

Spent.  Moth.  HM.  Tale,  v.  989. 
Hence,  to  entertain  or  to  receive,  metaphorically : 

Id  which  she  often  us'd  from  open  heat 
Herselfe  to  shroud  and  pleasures  to  entreat. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  53. 

Entreatment.    Entertainment,  conversation. 

—  From  this  time 

Be  M>me what  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatmentt  at  a  higher  rate 

Than  a  command  to  parley.  Haml.  i.  S. 

So  also  entreaty,  in  Jonson. 

Environ,  adv.  All  around.  Exactly  the  French 
adverb  «n»ron.  The  original  French  word  was 
won,  of  which  this  is  a  compound.  See  Menage, 
Origines. 

Lord  find  trey's  eye  three  times  environ  goes, 
To  view  what  count'nance  er'ry  warrior  bears. 

Fair/.  Tan.  ii.  80. 

The  verb  and  substantive  from  this  origin  are  still 
in  use. 

Envoy.  SeeL'BNvoY. 

Envy,  for  hatred,  or  ill-will.  Not  now  used  in  that 
sense ;  but  envy  too  frequently  produces  hatred. 

—  i  forgive  all. 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with ;  no  black  envy 

Shall  make  my  grave.  Hen.  VII I.  ii.  I. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  ingenuity  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture,  who,  for  the  clearing  up  of 
the  passage,  supposes  take  and  make  to  have  changed 


—  I  can't  make  peace  with ;  no  black  envy 
Shall  take  my  grave. 

To  take  would  then  mean  to  blast,  as  it  does  not 
unusually.  In  the  same  sense  envy  occurs  again  in 
that  play : 

—  Madam,  this  is  n  mere  distraction, 

You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  iii.  1. 

Many  such  instances  are  given  in  the  notes,  and 
at  Merck.  Few.  iv.  1.  and  O.  PI.  ii.  319.  Hence 
enviously  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  angrily,  indig- 
nantly : 

—  And  bems,  and  beats  her  heart, 

Spams  enviouily  at  straws.  Ham.  iv.  i. 

Ephesian.  Evidently  a  cant  term,  probably  signify- 
ing a  toper,  or  jovial  companion,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
conjectured. 

Art  thou  there  t  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Mer.  W.  W.  iv.  5. 

On  the  above  passage  Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  this 
word  is  like  Anthropophaginian,  which  precedes  it, 
merely  a  sounding  word,  to  astonish  Simple.  This 
is  refuted  by  the  recurrence  of  it  in  2  Hen.  iV.,  where 
the  context  sufficiently  explains  it.  Inquiring  who 
are  with  Falstaff,  the  Prince  says, 
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P.  H.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Epketians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church.  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  9. 
He  means  "  Jolly  companions  of  the  old  sort." 
Why  they  were  termed  Ephesians,  is  not  clear ;  and 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of  so  idle 
and  familiar  an  expression. 

Epiced,  or  Epicede.  A  funeral  song.  Epicedium, 
Lat. 

And  on  the  banks  each  cypresse  bow'd  his  bead, 
To  beare  the  swan  sing  his  own  epiced. 

Brown,  Brit.  Patt.  I  v.  pag.  112. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  instances  of  epicede.  The  Latin 
form,  epicedium,  has  been  more  commonly  used. 

Equipage  appears  to  have  been  a  cant  term,  which 
Warburton  conjectured  to  mean  stolen  goods.  Dr. 
Farmer  proves  that  it  was  a  cant  word,  but  does  not 
quite  ascertain  its  meaning- 
Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will 
open.    I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.  Mer.  II'.  H'.  ti.  S. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it  means  attendance ;  that  is, 
"  If  you  will  lend  me  the  money,  I  will  pay  the  sum 
by  waiting  on  you;"  and  quotes  a  passage  in  support 
of  it,  where  it  means  rather  state. 

Erra  Pater.  This  was  formerly  very  current  as  tin* 
name  of  an  old  astrologer,  but  who  was  meant  by  it, 
cannot  so  easily  be  determined.  In  Sion  College 
Library  there  is  a  tract,  entitled  Erra  Pater's  Predic- 
tions; (see  Reading's  Catalogue).  But  this,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
panion to  the  English  Almanack,  dated  1694.  The 
title  is,  "  A  Prognostication  for  ever,  made  by  Erra 
Pater,  a  Jew  born  in  Jewry,  Doctor  in  Astronomy 
and  Physic,  very  profitable  to  keep  the  body  in 
health."  Black  letter.  But  the  contents  are  only  the 
usual  idle  rules  for  health,  with  an  account  of  the 
fairs  and  highways  subjoined.  Almanacks  also  bor- 
rowed this  name,  with  eattal  reason.  Mr.  Warton 
says  of  Borde's  Astronomical  Tracts,  that  he  thinks 
they  were  "  epitomized  and  bound  up  with  Erra 
Pater's  almanacs."    Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  iii.  77. 

Then  walks  n  turn  or  two  in  Vi6  Lactei, 

And  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars, 

Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater.  B.  If  Ft.  Elder  Bro.  i.  2. 

This  was  a  bidden  blessing,  whine  effect*  are  not  yet  to  be 
»eene.  Tis  one  of  Erra  Pater's  predictions,  'tis  intailed  upon 
his  issue.  T.  Taylor't  Cast  over  the  Water,  Dedication  to  the 

Reader,  p.  146. 

Butler  mentions  him  with  Tycbo  Brahe  : 
I n  mathematics  he  was  greater 

Than  Tycho  Brnhe,  or  Erra  Pater.       Hvdtb.  i.  1. 1. 1 19. 

But  he  had  given  that  nick-name  to  William  Lilly, 
the  astrologer.  He  says,  "  O  the  infallibility  of 
Erra  Pater,  Lilly!"  Mem.  of  1649  and  50.  p. 97. 
In  the  above  passage,  however,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  alluded  to  the  original  Erra  Paler,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  other  was  more  than  an 
occasional  sarcasm. 

An  Erra-Pater  sometimes  meant  an  almanack  : 
Yen,  lest  I  erre  in  rules  of  husbandrie, 
An  Erra  Pater  keeps  me  companie, 
To  tell  me  which  are  good  days,  which  are  ill. 

Honest  Ghott,  p.  105. 

Erst.  Formerly;  the  superlative  of  the  Saxon  ere, 
which  means  before:  therefore  properly  erest,  first. 
It  occurs  so  perpetually  in  all  early  authors,  that 
instances  seem  hardly  necessary : 

Thy  company,  which  ertt  was  irksome  to  me, 

I  will  eudore.  At  you  I.  it,  iii.  5. 
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That  erst  dill  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels.  S  Htn.  VI.  ii.  4. 
Shakespeare  has  not  used  it  very  frequently;  it 
was  beginning  in  his  time  to  be  antiquated.    Vet  it 
is  still  retained  in  poetry. 
Escape.    An  irregularity,  or  transgression;  an  escape 
from  the  strict  ties  of  duty.    Often  written  'scope. 
Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape.         Tit.  And.  iv.  2. 

0  thou  great  thunderer  t  dost  thou  behold 
With  watchfull  eyes  the  subtile  'tcapet  of  men. 

TancredSs  Gismunda,  O.  PI.  is.  197. 

To  Eschew.  To  avoid,  or  shun.  From  escfiever,  old 
French,  which  meant  the  same.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
preferred  the  false  etymology,  escheoir,  though 
Skinner,  his  usual  guide,  pronounces  esckever  the 
better.  It  is  indeed  undoubted :  the  word,  and  all 
its  derivatives,  may  be  seen  in  Cotgrave.  The 
French  word  is  itself  deduced  by  Menage  from  ex- 
cavere,  to  take  care ;  whence  also  cchevin.  See  him 
in  eckever. 

What  cannot  be  esc  hew' d  must  1*  embrne'd.    Mer.  W.  W.  v.  5. 
The  word  occurs  often  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.   See  Job,  i.  1.  and  8.,  and  ii.  3.,  and  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  11. 

Those  dangers  great  you  say  to  be  foreshowne,  &c. 

—  Cannot  be  knowne,  or  caunot  be  etcheseed. 

liarr.  Ariott.  iv.  16. 

Escoted.    Paid.    From  scor,  a  contribution,  which  is 
formed,  as  Du  Cange  says,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
scent,  money.    See  his  Glossary,  in  Escotum  and 
Scot :  hence  scot  and  lot. 
Who  maintains  them  i  how  are  they  etcoted  f         Ham  I.  ii,  2. 

Esile,  or  Oisel.  Probably  a  Danish  river.  See 
Eisel. 

Es  lo  y  N  e,  v.   To  remove.    Esloygner,  old  Fr. 
From  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  etloyne, 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise.       Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  20. 

Donne  has  used  it  in  the  form  of  the  more  modem 
French,  without  the  s,  eloigner. 

How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  eloigne  me  thus, 
And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

Donne,  Valediction  to  hit  Book. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  eloignment  even  in  Shenstone- 

Espbrancr.    Hope.    French.    Shakespeare  uses  it 
as  if  perfectly  adopted  into  our  language.    In  the 
Scottish  dialect  it  was,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  snows. 
An  es  per  once  so  obstinately  strong, 

That  doth  invert  th'  auest  of  eyes  and  ears.    Tro.  Is  Creu.  v.  S. 

—  To  be  worst ; 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  uot  in  fear.  Lear,  iv.  1. 

Where  it  is  used  as  a  word  of  battle  by  Percy,  it 
has  the  final  e  pronounced,  as  a  French  word. 

1  Hen.  IV.  v.  2. 

Espi'al.    A  spy.    From  the  French,  espier. 

—  By  your  etpialt  were  discovered 

Two  m«htier  troops  than  that  the  dauphin  led. 

1  Htn.  VI.  iv.  3. 

Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  etpialt, 

WUl  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  kc.  HtimL  iii.  1. 

They  hurt  no  roan  that  is  unarmed,  oules  he  be  an  etpialt. 

More't  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  P  7. 
The  Frcnche  king,  advertised  by  etpialt  of  their  determination, 
prepareth  also  for  the  wanes.  Holinth,  vol.  ii.  M  1. 

Also  for  observation,  or  discovery.    See  Spial. 
Esprysed.    Taken.    Esprite,  old  Fr. 

But  sbe  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  the  raging 
and  intollemhte  fire  of  love.  Palace  of  Pleat.  vol.  ii.  5  s  8. 
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Essay.  To  take  the  essay  of  a  dish,  or  to  try  it,  was 
the  office  of  the  maitre  d 'hotel,  or,  in  very  great 
houses,  of  the  master  carver,  ecuuer  tranchant.  It 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  dipping  in  a  square 
piece  of  bread,  and  tasting  it.  When  the  company 
is  seated,  he  is  to 

Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in  covered 
dishes,  then  taking  the  essay  with  a  square  slice  of  bread  which 
was  prepared  for  that  use  and  purpose. 

G.  Rose't  Instruct.for  Officert  of  the  Mouth,  168«.  p.  20. 

Often  contracted  to  'say.   See  Say. 

Esses.   The  turnings  of  a  river  are  oddly  and  quaintly 
compared  by  Browne  to  the  collar  of  SS,  or  esses, 
worn  by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter : 
Or  to  n  meod  n  nninton  river  dresses, 

With  richest  collcrs  of  her  turning  esses.  Jirit.  Past.  I.  iv.  p.  04. 

Minshew  tells  us  that  they  were  worn  by  "  great 
counsellors  of  estate,  judges  of  this  land,"  &c.  but  he 
does  not  say  why  they  were  formed  like  SS. 

Essoin e,  or  Essoign.  Excuse,  indulgence  for  not 
appearing.  From  the  French,  essoine,  or  exoine. 
This  has  been  variously  derived,  from  f£ejuw&u, 
from  exonerare,  or  exideonare,  barbarous  Latin ;  but 
the  best  etymologists,  as  Du  Cange,  Menage,  Voa- 
sius,  S  pel  man,  agree  to  deduce  it  from  the  barbarous 
Latin,  sututk,  sumnis,  or  somnis,  which  meant  an 
impediment.  Sunnis  itself  is  derived  from  saumuii, 
delay,  Germ.,  or,  as  Hickes  says  with  less  probability, 
from  sutiia,  truth,  Moeso-Goth. 
From  everie  worke  he  chalcngcd  cssoyne. 

For  contemplation  suke.  Speu.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  SO. 

Essoign  is  still  a  term  in  the  common  law ;  the 
essoign-Says  being  those  days  on  which  the  court  sits 
to  take  essoigns  or  excuses  for  such  as  do  not  appear 
according  to  the  summons  of  the  writ.  The  topics 
of  essoign  are  classed  into  five  kinds:  —  1.  De  ultra 
mare  ;  2.  De  terra  sancta;  3.  De  tnalo  veniendi ; 
4.  De  malo  lecti ;  5.  De  scrvitio  regis.  For  being 
beyond  sea,  in  the  holy  land,  infirm,  sick  in  bed,  or 
on  the  king's  service.  There  is  an  officer  called 
clerk  of  the  essoigns,  by  whom  these  pleas  are  regis- 
tered.   Law  Diet. 

Estimate.    Used  for  estimation,  value. 

And  in  it  are  the  Lords  York,  Berkeley,  and  Sevmour, 

None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate.  Rieh.  //.  ii.  3. — 48*.  b. 

Estraoiots.  A  kind  of  dragoons  used  by  the 
French.  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Italian,  ttra- 
dintti,  which,  according  to  Guiccardini,  were  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Venice,  who  retained  the 
appellation  proper  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
stratiotet,  o-rpceriireu.  Otherwise,  it  seems  more  ob- 
vious to  derive  them  from  estrade,  or  strada,  as  being 
light  troops  employed  baltre  Pestrade,  to  scour  the 
ways,  for  intelligence,  and  other  purposes. 

Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horscbacke,  estradiols, 
and  footmen.  (amines,  by  Danet,  V  f  3. 

Ph.  de  Coramines  describes  the  particular  manner 
in  which  they  were  armed. 

Estriugk.    The  ostrich. 

All  plum'd  like  ettridget,  that  with  the  wind 

Bated,  like  eagles  having  newly  Uatli'd.  1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

—  To  be  furious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  ettridge.  Ant.  St  CI.  iii.  11. 

Let  them  both  remember  that  the  ettridge  disgesteth  hard  yron 
to  preserve  his  health.  Eupkssct,  N  *.  b. 
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Should  the  ettridge  match  off  the  gallant'*  feather,  the  bearer 
hi*  hat,  the  goat  hi*  glove*,  the  sheep  his  »ule,  the  »ilkworm  his 
Mocking*,  the  neate  hi*  shoe*  —  he  would  bo  left  in  a  cold  condi- 
tion. Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  154. 

Est  ho,  s.  for  CEstrum.    Literally  the  gadfly;  meta- 
phorically, any  violent  and  irresistible  impulse. 
—  Hut  come,  with  this  free  heat, 
Or  this  same  estro,  or  enthusiasmc, 
(For  these  are  phrases  both  poetical) 
Will  we  go  rate  the  prince. 

Martton't  Parasitaster,  ii.  Anc.  Dr.  ii.337. 

Etekne.  Eternal. 

But  in  therm  Nature's  copy's  not  eterne.  Macb.  iii.  2. 

Oo  Man's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterut.  Haml.  ii.  2. 

0  thou  Eterne  !  by  whom  all  beings  move. 

Brown,  hrit.  Patt.  I.  iv.  p.  89. 
For  which  we  ought  in  all  otir  hap*  rejoice, 
Because  the  eye  elerne  all  things  foreteeth. 

♦  Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  384. 

Etticke,  or  Ethike,  adj.  Hectic.  Etique,Tr.  Here 
evidently  ague  fits. 
A  sicknesse,  like  the  few  ettUke  fittes, 
Which  shakes  with  cold  when  we  do  bume  like  fire. 

Promo*.  If  Castand.  iii.  1. 
What  aaide  I  ?  lyke  to  tttkkt  fittes  ?  nothing  nearc.     Id.  ibid. 
Quhil  »ic  thyngis  war  done  in  Scotland,  Ambrose  kyng  of 
Britonis  fell  in  ane  dwynand  *eikne*  namyt  the  ethtt  fevir. 

llttltndtn,  cilcd  by  Dr.  Jamicson. 

This  ethic,  or  ettick  fever  was,  in  fact,  the  con- 
sumption, but  was  also  called  an  ague.  An  old 
medical  book  says,  "  Of  the  Consumption  or  Ethic 
Hectica.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perilous  agues 
that  mav  light  upon  a  man."  Moson's  General  Prac- 
tice of  Physick,  Part  VI.  cap.  xi.  p.  679. 

1  ha»e  the  fever  ethike  right, 

I  bume  within,  consume  without, 
And  having  melted  nil  ray  might, 
Then  followes  death,  without  nil  doubt. 

Witlobie's  A  vita,  (.'ant  43. 

Ettin.  A  giant.  From  ecen,  Sax.  id.  So  derived 
by  Dr.  Leydcn,  in  his  Glossary  to  the  Complaynl  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Jamieson  rather  inconsiderately  ob- 
jected to  this  etymology;  but  both  Lye  and  Benson 
give  eten,  gigas,  which  they  derive  from  ecan,  to  eat. 
The  origin  is  therefore  undeniable. 

For  they  tnv  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  nt  his  meat,  but 
die  giants  and  the  ettins  will  come  and  snatch  it  from  him. 

11.  Sf  Fl.  Knight  of  H.  P.i.l. 

And,  whether  thou  with  doughty  knight, 

Ann'd  or  unarm 'd,  shall  enter  tight ; 

Nay,  with  a  grant  or  an  ettin, 

Thou  »halt  be  ever  sure  to  beat  him.         Cotton,  Scoffer  Scoft. 
Eyttin  is  also  preserved  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  of 
which  many  examples  are  given  by  Jamieson,  quarto 
Diet.    As  ettin,  from  its  etymology,  implies  canni- 
balism, every  giant  might  not  deserve  the  name, 

See   also  Chalmers's    Glossary   to    Sir  David 
Lyndsay. 

Ei  bides.  A  collective  name  for  some  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland.  A  corruption  of  Ebudtt,  which 
is  the  name  given  to  them  by  Pliny.  They  are  now 
called  Hebrides,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  further 
corruption. 

—  As  in  th'  Albanian  «ea», 
The  Arrans,  nod  by  them  the  sonlter'd  Eubidts. 

limit.  poiVoib.  B.  IX.  p  oar. 

The  Orcades,  and  all  those  Eubides,  imbrne'd 

In  Neptune's  aged  arms.  Id.  B.  X.  p.  844. 

Euphuism.  An  affected  style  of  conversation  and 
writing,  fashionable  for  some  time  in  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  fame  of  Lyly's  two  performances, 


entitled,  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  and 
Euphues  and  his  England.  Tltis  we  learn  only  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Blount,  who  published  six  of 
his  plays  in  1632:  he  says,  "  Our  nation  are  in  his 
debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught  them. 
Euphues  and  his  England  began  first  that  language. 
All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scollers,  and  that  beautie 
in  court  who  could  not  parley  Euphuesme,  was  as 
little  regarded  as  shee  which  now  there  speaks  not 
French." 

The  work  which  had  this  extraordinary  effect,  is 
well  characterized  by  R.  Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to 
the  old  plays,  who  says,  "  It  is  an  unnatural,  affected 
jargon,  in  which  the  perpetual  use  of  metaphors, 
allusions,  allegories,  and  analogies,  is  to  pass  for  wit; 
and  stiff  bombast  for  language."  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  author  perpetually  takes  the  liberty  to  allude 
to  things  that  never  had  existence  but  in  his  own 
brain,  as  acknowledged  and  known,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  curious  specimen  : 

The  peacock  is  a  bird  for  none  hut  Juno,  the  dove  fur  none  but 
Vesta  :  none  mutt  wear  Venus  in  a  table  but  Alexander;  none 
Pallus  in  a  ring  but  V tutus:  for  as  there  is  hut  one  phoniu  in 
the  world,  so  there  is  but  one  tree  in  Arabia  where  the  buitdeth. 

Here  the  circumstances  in  Italic  were,  I  believe, 
never  thought  of  but  by  this  author;  which  affecta- 
tion of  learning,  without  any  sound  foundation,  has 
the  coldest  effect  imaginable.  The  same  he  does 
with  respect  to  the  names  and  properties  of  natural 
productions.  I  have  remarked  above,  in  Camomile, 
that  Shakespeare  meant  to  ridicule  Lyly  in  what  he 
introduces  about  it  in  1  Hen.  IV.  And  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Osrick,  and  Hamlet's  burlesque  of  his 
affected  language,  we  have  a  complete  specimen  of 
Euphuism.  Haml.  v.  2.  Very  fine  people  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  Euphttis'd: 

When  the  Artodiau  and  F.uphuis'd  gentlewomen  have  their 
tongues  sharpened  to  set  upon  you.  Decker's  GuCs  Hornb.  ch.  vi. 

By  Arcadian  it  should  appear  that  a  fashion  was 
taken  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  as  well  as  the 
Euphues.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Euphues  is 
said  in  ridicule  to  be  part  of  the  furniture  of  an 
affected  courtier : 

H'as  nothing  in  him,  but  a  piece  of  Euphuet, 
And  twenty  dozen  of  twelvcpenny  ribband. 

Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v.  p.  441. 

Drayton  gives  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  credit  of 
putting  an  end  to  Euphuism ;  but,  alas !  without  dis- 
carding affectation,  for  the  Arcadia  is  almost  as 
absurdly  affected  as  Euphues. 

The  noble  Sidney,  with  tltis  last  arose, 

That  hirot  for  numbers  and  for  prose, 

That  throughly  pae'd  our  language,  as  to  show 

The  plcnt.  ous  Lnglish  hand  iii  hand  might  go 

With  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  did  first  reduce 

Our  tongue  from  Lilly's  [Lyly's]  writing  then  in  use  : 

Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 

Playing  with  words,  ana  idle  similies. 

As  th'  English  apes,  and  very  zanies  be, 

Of  ev'ry  thing,  that  they  do  hear  and  sec, 

So  imitating  Ins  [Lyly's]  ridiculous  tricks, 

They  speak  and  write  all  like  mere  lunaticks. 

Drayton,  Of  Poets  and  Poesy,  p.  1746. 

Ben  Jonson  strongly  lashes  this  affectation  of  his 
times,  in  his  Discoveries : 

I  do  hear  them  say  often,  some  men  are  not  wiuy  liecause  tlu-y 
arc  not  every  where  witty,  ihnn  which  nothing  is'  more  foolish. 
If  an  eye  or  a  nose  bo  an  excellent  part  in  the  face,  therefore  be 
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all  eye  or  now  f  I  think  the  eyebrow,  the  forehead,  the  cheek, 
chin,  lip,  or  nny  purt  else,  urc  at  necessary  mid  natural  in  the 
place.  Hut  now  nothing  is  good  that  is  natural ;  right  and  natural 
language  seem  to  have  the  least  of  the  wit  in  it;  that  which  is 
writhed  and  tortured  U  accounted  the  more  exquisite. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  88. 

Evabgy.  An  affected  expression,  supposed  to  be  used 

for  facility ;  from  mpw,  easy.    I  rather  suspect  the 

passage  to  have  been  corrupted  at  the  press. 

In  plainer  evargy,  what  are  they?  speak. 

Miser,  of  Inf.  Mar.  O.  PI.  v.  96. 

lb  Even.   To  equal,  or  make  equal. 

Madam,  the  care  I  hare  to  even  your  content,  I  wish  might  be 
found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours.  Air*  W.  i.  3. 

There's  wore  to  be  consider 'd ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

In  Othello,  ii.  1.  the  folios  read, 
Till  I  am  eaven'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife; 
instead  of  "  even  with  him,"  as  in  the  quarto  and  the 
editions. 


But  now  the  walls  be  tvtrid  with  the  plain. 

Tancr.  4-  Gism.  O.  PI.  ii.  212. 
The  stately  walls  he  rear'd,  levell'd,  and  even'd. 

Ueywood,  Iron  Age,  Part  II. 

Even,  adj.  Equal.  Singularly  used  in  the  phrase 
even  Christian,  for  fellow  Christian;  a  customary 
expression. 

And  the  more  pity;  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even 
Christian.  if  tun/,  v.  1. 

Proudly  judging  the  lives  of  their  even  Christen,  disdaining 


;  other  men's  praise, 

Sir  Thos.  More's  Works,  fol.  p.  83. 
And  where  thei  roaie  not  fighte  against  the  Turke,  arise  in 
grcate  plumpes  to  fighte  against  their  even  Christen.  Ibid.  p.  277. 

Were  no  t rustic  freude  to  you,  nor  charitable  man  to  mine  even 
Christian.  Hairs  Chronicle,  Hen.  fill.  p.  261. 

It  is  in  fact  a  remnant  of  older  language ;  for  Mr. 
Todd  shows  that  Wickliff  used  even  servant,  for 
fellow-servant. 

Evil  eyed.  Envious,  malicious.  Envy  is  denoted 
by  an  evil  eye  in  tbe  New  Testament,  and  is  war- 
ranted by  the  original.  "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good."  Matth.  xx.  15.  See  also  Mark,  vii.  22. 
and  other  passages. 

—  You  shull  not  rind  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 

Evil-ey'd  unto  you.  Cymb.  i.  2. 

Ewes.  The  price  of  ewes  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
is  preserved  in  the  following  passage : 

A  score  ol  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

2  lien.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Excalibuir,  or  Escalibour.   The  name  of  King 
Arthur's  sword,  whose  spear  and  shield  had  also 
their  proper  names ;  the  one  being  called  Rune,  the 
other  Priduin. 
The  richness  of  ihe  arms  their  well-made  worthy  wore, 
Tbe  temper  of  his  sword,  the  trv'd  Esealihour; 
The  bigness  and  the  length  of  Rone,  his  noble  spear, 
With  l'ridnin,  his  great  shield,  and  what  the  proof  could  bear. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  iv.  p.  733. 

This  sword  was  given  to  Artbur  by  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  to  whom  Merlin  directed  him  to  apply  for 
it;  the  account  is  given  in  B.  I.  ch.  23.  of  the  "  His- 
toric of  Prince  Arthur."  Ismd.  1634.  Other  ad- 
ventures relating  to  this  sword  are  told  in  B.  IV. 
ch.  m,  70. 
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The  swords  of  the  heroes  of  romance  usually  had 
names ;  thus,  Morelay  was  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis, 
and  Durindana  of  Orlando. 

You  talk  of  Morglay,  Excalibur,  Durindana,  or  so;  tut  I  I  lend 
no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of  'em  :  I  know  the  virtue  of  mine  own. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  H.  iii.  I. 
As  all  heroes  were  made  to  resemble  the  knights 
of  romance,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth  gave  the  name  of  Crocea  Mors 
to  the  sword  of  Julius  Caesar.  Hence  in  Fnimus 
Troes: 

Where  is  false  Cesar's  sword,  call'd  Crocea  Mors, 

Which  never  hurt,  but  kill'd  r  O.  PI.  vii.  p.  487. 

So  also  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  Nennius 
says, 

I  had  his  sword,  was  named  Crocea  Mors. 

Leg.  of  Nennius,  p.  128. 

Exclaim.  Exclamation. 

Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 

—  I,  their  exclaims 
Move  me  as  much,  as  thy  breath  moves  a  mountaiu. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  of  H.  i.  3. 

Excrement,  from  excresco.  Every  thing  that  appears 
to  vegetate  or  grow  upon  the  human  body ;  as  the 
hair,  the  beard,  the  nailB. 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being  as  it  is  so  plentiful 
an  excrement.  Com.ofE.u.Q. 
Dally  with  my  excrement,  my  ninstachio.         Love  L.  L.  v.  1. 
Whose  chin  bears  no  impression  of  manhood, 
Not  a  hair,  not  an  excrement.  Soliman  4  Perstida. 

But  above  all  things  wear  no  beard ;  long  beards 
Are  signs  the  brains  are  full ;  because  the  excrements 
Come  out  so  plentifully.  Randolph's  Amyntat,  i.  3. 

Which  passages  explain  the  following,  where  the 
usage  is  more  obscure  : 

Let  me  pocket  up  my  pedlar's  excrement.  W.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

that  is,  my  pedlar's  beard ;  and  in  Hamlet, 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end.  Html.  iii.  4. 

that  is,  as  if  there  was  life  in  these  excrements. 

Execution.    The  sacking  of  a  town. 

—  Or  in  execution 

Old  bed-rid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tongues. 

That  would  not  fly  his  fury.       Heaum.  4-  Ft.  Mad  Lover,  i.  1 . 

It  is  said  to  be  so  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  I  have 
not  met  with  the  passage,  it  was  probably  a  military 
term. 

Exehcise.  The  puritans  had  week-day  sermons, 
which  they  made  a  great  point  of  frequenting,  and 
termed  exercises.  In  ridicule  of  them  a  profligate 
character  says, 

We  of  the  pious  shall  be  afraid  to  go 

To  a  long  exercise,  for  fear  our  pockets  should 

Be  pick  d.  Wits,  O.  PI.  viii.  S09. 

—  In  sincerity 

I  was  never  better  pleas'd  at  an  exercise. 

Mayor  ofQuiub.  O.  PI.  si.  169- 

These  exercises  are  noticed  in  the  Canons  of  the 
Church.    See  Todd. 

It  probably  means  sermon  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all  roy  heart. 

I  am  in  debt  lor  vonr  last  exercise: 

Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  yon. 

flic*.  7/J.  iii.  ». 

Exhibition.  Stipend  or  allowance  of  money.  Still 
used  in  the  universities,  where  the  salaries  bestowed 
by  some  foundations  are  called  exhibitions. 
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What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shall  have  from  me.  Tmo  Gent.  i.  3. 

Go  to,  behave  yourself  distinctly,  and  with  good  morality,  or  I 
protest  I'll  take  away  your  exhibition.        B.  Jon.  Epieane,  iii.  1. 
—  Nay,  take  all, 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition,  to  a  ryal, 

B.  $  Ft. 


For  one  whole  year. 


.  Spanith  Curate,  i.  1. 


—  Hir'd  with  that  aelf  exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield.  Cymb.  i.  7. 

"  Hired  with  that  very  same  allowance  of  money." 
And  when  Lear  complains  of  being  "  confin'd  to 
exhibition,"  he  means,  put  upon  a  stated  allowance. 
Jjtar,  i.  2.  The  same  is  the  intent  of  Othello  when 
he  requires  for  his  wife, 
Doe  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition.  Oth.  i.  3. 

Exigent;  frequently  used  for  exigence.    Situation  of 
difficulty ;  as  in  the  following : 
Why  do  you  crow  me  in  this  exigent  9  Jul.  C*».  v.  1. 

But  Shakespeare,  or  some  one  of  his  time,  has 
used  it  for  extremity,  in  the  sense  of  end  or  termina- 
tion : 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent. 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  5. 

The  following  passage  is  cited  as  parallel,  and  pro- 
bably is  so : 

Hath  driv'n  her  to  some  desperate  exigent. 

Witdome  of  Dr.  Dodypole,  1000. 

The  next  is  so  without  doubt,  as  the  speaker 
alludes  to  his  own  immediate  death : 


Aad  now  arrived  upon 
In  eipectation  of  the  victorie 
Whose  honour  lies  beyond  this  exigent, 
Through  mortall  danger,  with  an  active  spirit, 
Tims  I  aspire  to  undergoe  mv  death. 

t  .  2'oarrteMr,  AlheitC*  Tragedy,  I  4. 

Expect,*.  Expectation. 

—  Be't  of  less  expert, 
That  matter  needless,  «tc.  Tro.  4>  Cr.  i.  3. 

I  have  not  seen  another  instance  of  it.  It  has 
been  thought  that  Shakespeare  considered  it  as  an 
allowable  license  to  make  substantives  from  verbs, 
and  vice  versa.    He  generally  followed  the  practice 


Expedience.    Expedition,  celerity. 

— Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expedience.       Rich.  II.  ii.  1. 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  set  on  us.  Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  enterprise,  undertaking : 
la  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.  1  lien.  IV.  i.  1. 

That  is,  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

—  I  shall  break 

The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen.         Ant.  if  CI.  I.  9. 
Expedient,  adj.    Expeditious,  quick;  like  the  pre- 
cedmp:  substantive. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 

Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means.       JtirA.  II.  i.  4. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  John,  ii.  1. 

Expediently.   Expeditiously;  still  with  the  same 
analogy. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.        Atyou  I.  it,  iii.  J. 

To  Expire,  v.  a.   To  exhaust,  or  wiar  out. 
Now  when  as  time  flying  with  winges  swift 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  Jure  It 
Should,  kc  Spent.  Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  308. 
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So  also  Shakespeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
Selden.    See  Todd. 

To  Ex platk.  To  explain,  or  unfold,  for  expleat  or 
unpleat :  a  word  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Jonson. 
Mr.  Gifford  says  that  expiation  is  in  Coles's  Diction- 
ary; but  it  is  not  in  some  editions  which  I  have 
seen. 

Like  Solon's  self  explnt'st  the  knottv  laws 

With  endless  labours.  ^'r'Sr-  05.  On  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 

Exposture.    Exposure;  the  being  exposed. 

—  Determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  expotturr.  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  Coriot.  iv.  1. 

As  this  word  is  found  only  here,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  for  exposure,  but  it 
is  the  reading  of  the  first  folios. 

To  Expulsr.  To  expel,  or  drive  out.  Expulsus, 
Lat. 

For  ever  should  they  be  expulid  from  France.  1  Hen.  VI.  Hi.  3. 
For  he  was  expulted  the  senate.  North's  Pint.  p.  499. 

If  he,  cxpulting  king  Richard,  as  a  roan  not  meet  for  the  office 
be  bare,  would  take  upon  him  the  scepter. 

Holnuhed,  vol.  ii.  V  v  8. 

Ex  supplicate,  adj.  Contemptible,  abominable.  From 
exsujfiare,  low  Lat.  which  Du  Cange  explains  "  con- 
temnere,  despuere,  rejicere."  It  is  derived,  he  says, 
from  the  old  ecclesiastical  form  of  renouncing  the 
devil,  in  the  ancient  baptism  of  catechumens ;  when 
the  candidate  was  commanded  by  the  priest  to  turn 
to  the  west,  and  thrice  exsufflale  Satan,  (exsiijjiare, 
or  insufflate).  He  refers  to  Cyril,  and  others  of  the 
fathers,  for  authority.  The  English  word  is  found 
only  in  this  passage  of  Shakespeare : 

When  I  shall  torn  the  business  of  my  soul 

To  such  exsufflkate  and  blown  abuses.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

This  not  being  understood,  extuffolate  was  pro- 
posed by  Hanmer,  and  adopted  by  Johnson  and 
others;  but  the  other,  (or  rather  exufflicate)  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  is  probably  right. 
Rider  and  Thomasius  both  acknowledge  eiufflo  as 
equivalent  to  effio,  but  as  a  word  then  disused. 
Sulpicius  Severus  has  exsufflu,  in  his  third  Dialogue, 
but  confesses  that  it  is  not  pure  Latin.  It  was, 
however,  a  regular  ecclesiastical  term. 

In  Schmidius'8  Lexicon  Kcclesiatticum  Minus,  ex- 
sufflare  is  thus  explained :  "  Mos  erat  antiquorum,  in 
signum  detestationis,  in  expulsione  malignorum  spi- 
rituum,  quemadmodum  etiam  in  baptismi  ritibus 
ecclesias  Romans  solet  adhiberi  a  sacerdote,  olim 
quoque  a  catechumeno."  He  also  quotes  Cyril, 
Augustin,  and  others ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  still  done 
by  the  priest  in  the  Roman  Church. 

To  Extend.   To  seize.   A  law  term. 

- —  Labienus  (this  is  stiff  news) 
Hath  with  his  Parthian  force  extended  Asia.      Ant.  if  CI.  i.  2. 

—  But  wlien 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 

You'll  speak  in  humbler  key.  Man.  Nen>  Way  top.  O.  D.  v.  1. 
Also  to  praise,  probably  from  the  idea  of  extending 
or  augmenting  the  commendation  or  qualities  of  a 
person.   The  following  passage  contains  a  singular 
contradiction  of  expressions : 
I  do  extend  him,  Sir,  within  himself.  Cyvtb.  i.  1. 

Wonderfully  to  extend  him,  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  jadgetmnt. 

Id.  i.  5. 

Extent.    A  seizure.    This  is  also  a  legal  expression. 
Make  an  extent  upon  bis  house  and  lands.     Atyou  I.  it,  iii.  I. 
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And  the  sheriff  with  them  is  come  to  serve  an  txltnl  upon  your 
land.  Miuries  of  Inf.  Mart.  O.  PI.  v.  96. 

Used  also  to  signify  a  violent  attack,  such  as  is 
made  in  serving  an  extent : 

In  this  uncivil  nnd  unjust  extent 

Against  thy  peace.  Taiel.  N.  W.  I. 

Extern.    An  abbreviation  of  external,  outward. 

The  nntivc  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern.  Othel.  j.  1. 

It  is  exemplified  in  the  new  edition  of  Johnson, 
from  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor,  and  Howell. 

lb  Extirp.    To  extirpate.  Lat. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  Friar,  'till  eating  nnd 

Meat,  for  \i.  iii.  «. 

1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 


drinking  be  put  down. 

But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 
Began  to  hate  the  benefit,  and  in  plnco 
Of  thanks  devise  t'  extirp  the  memory 
Of  such  an  act. 


B.  Jon.  Fox,  ir.  5. 


Which  to  extirpe,  he  laid  him  privily 

Down  in  a  darksome  lonely  place  fur  in.    Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  x.  25. 
Extravagant,  in  the  literal  sense  of  its  etymology, 
wandering  about,  going  beyond  bounds.  Extra 
vagans. 

TV  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  coniiuc.  Haml.  i.  1. 

To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger.  Othel.  i.  1. 

Extreat.    Extraction.    Eitrait,  Ft. 
Some  clarkes  doc  doubt,  in  their  dtvicefull  art, 

Whether  this  heavenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat, 
To  weeteu  mercie,  bo  or  justice  part, 

Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreate.  Sp.  F.  Q.V.x.l. 

Exufflicate.   See  Exsufflicate. 

Eyas.  A  young  hawk.  From  ey,  Sax.  an  egg,  as 
being  newly  hatched.  Such  is  the  derivation  given 
by  Church  and  others.  It  is  certain  also  that  Latham 
and  other  writers  on  falconry  use  eyas  ;  yet  it  is  more 
likely  that  an  eyas  is  only  an  erroneous  pronunciation 
of  a  nias,  the  latter  having  a  direct  derivation  from 
the  French,  whence  other  terms  of  falconry  are  de- 
duced. The  former  is  more  remote  and  fanciful. 
See  Ney,  in  Ritson's  Glossary  to  his  Metrical  Ro- 
mances. Mr.  Mdlone  testifies  that  it  is  sometimes 
written  nyas.  See  his  note  on  the  following  passage. 
He  adds,  "  Some  etymologists  think  nyas  a  legiti- 
mate word."  The  above  account  was  written  long 
ago,  and  I  see  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Todd  adopts 
the  same  opinion.   See  his  Johnson,  in  Eyas. 

But  there  is.  Sir,  an  a'iery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out 
on  the  top  of  the  question.  Haml.  ii.  3. 

Jike  ryai  hawk  up  mounts  into  the  skies, 

His  newly  budded  pinions  to  assay.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  34. 

The  French  word  is  thus  defined :  "  On  appelle 
oiteau  ttiuis,  un  oiseau  de  fauconnerie  qu'on  prend 
au  nid,  et  qui  n'en  est  encore  sortie.  Ce  tnot'paroit 
forme  du  nid  meme,  oil  le  d  ne  se  prononce  pas." 
Prevot,  Manuel  Lexique. 

Eyas-musket.  A  young  hawk.  From  eyas  and 
musket,  a  young  sparrow-hawk;  which  is  derived 
from  mouschet,  Ft.  of  the  saute  meaning.  See  Min- 
shetv.  Muscetits  in  low  Latin  means  the  same.  Sec 
Da  Conge.  Musquet,  a  gun,  comes  from  the  same 
mouschet ;  and  muschetta  meant  a  missile  weapon  of 
war  before  the  invention  of  artillery ;  all  in  allusion 
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to  falconry.    Du  Cange  and  Menage.  Metaphori- 
cally, this  word  eyas-musket  is  used  as  a  jocular  term 
for  a  small  child.' 
How  now,  my  eyas-musket !  what  news  with  your 

Siler.  W.  W.  iii.  3. 

See  Nias  and  Musket. 

An  Eve.    A  small  tint  of  colour;  probably  as  much 
as  is  just  sufficient  for  the  eye  to  discern. 
Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is  tawney. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  U  Temp.  ii.  J. 

—  None  of  these  beards  will  serve ; 

There's  not  nn  eye  of  white  in  them.  Goblins,  0.  PI.  x.  146. 
Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple. 

Boyle,  quoted  by  StecvMs. 

Eye-bright.  An  unknown  personage,  coupled  with 
another  of  the  name  of  Pimlico,  and  both  mentioned 
as  of  great  celebrity  at  Hogsden. 

—  Gallants,  men  and  women,  * 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  tbreares,  these  len  weeks,  as  to  a  second  Hogsden 
In  days  of  Pimlico  aud  Eyebright.  B.  Jon.  Alck.  v.  2. 

What  illustrious  personages  bore  these  names,  has 
not  yet  been  discovered ;  but  the  former  has  given 
his  appellation  to  more  than  one  suburbian  district. 
One  is  near  Hogsden,  as  here  mentioned,  another  in 
the  way  from  Westminster  to  Chelsea. 

Ei/ehright  was  also  the  name  of  an  herb,  called  in 
the  Linniran  system,  euphrasia  officinalis,  and  alluded 
to  by  Milton,  for  its  virtue  in  clearing  the  sight: 

—  Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 

The  visual  nenr,  for  he  had  much  to  see.     Par.  Lott,  xi.  415. 

Eyerie.  See  Aier.y.  A  nest,  or  a  young  brood  of 
eagles  or  hawks.  This  form  of  the  word  is  more 
correct,  though  the  other  is  more  prevalent,  the 
origin  being  ey,  an  egg. 

For  as  nn  eyerie  from  their  seeges  wood, 

Ixd  o're  the  plains,  and  taught  to  net  their  food 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  his  prey, 

Now  from  an  orchard  due  they  *carc  the  >ey, 

Then,  kc.  '  Bnmme,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  4.  p.  1 15. 

Dryden  uses  it  as  a  nest : 

Some  hazard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh. 
Well  pouitc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wing'd  to  nV 

Hind  tf  Panther,  Part  III. 

Eyes,  kissing  of.  The  commentators  on  Shakespeare 
have  very  sagaciously  told  us  that,  "  It  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  kiss  the  eyes,  as  a  mark  of  extraordinary 
tenderness."  See  the  "note  on  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Say  rather,  that  it  was  the  natural  impulse  of  affec- 
tion in  all  ages,  without  anv  regard  to  fashion. 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  might  be  quoted  in  proof 
of  it. 

Eyliads.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the  eyes;  a  word 
which,  being  uncommon,  is  corruptly  spelt  in  all  the 
old  copies  of  Shakespeare :  as  Wads,  altads,  &c.  The 
best  guide  for  the  orthography  is  the  French  original 
aillaae ;  which  Cotgrave  translates  "  a  sheep's-eye.** 

Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with 
most  judicious  eyluids.  Mer.  W.  W.  i.  3. 

It  occurs  again  in  Lear,  iv.  5.  where  the  folios 
spell  it  eliads,  and  Wads;  the  quarto  aliads.  See 
Oeiliad. 

Eysell.   See  Eisel. 
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Fa  bell,  Peter.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  scholar, 
and  reputed  magician  of  Edmonton,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  that  he  outwitted  the  devil.  He  is  the  hero 
of  the  old  comedy  entitled  the  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned in  that  play,  one  should  conceive  him  to  have 
lived  at  a  more  distant  period  than  his  history  notes. 

Tis  Pittr  Fabell,  a  renowned  scholar, 
Whose  fame  hath  Mill  been  hitherto  forgot 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age. 

It  then  states  that  he  was  called  "  the  merry  fiend 
of  Edmonton,"  and  adds, 

If  any  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name, 
In  Edmonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this  Hay, 


Fi**d  in  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church, 
Hi»  monument  remaineth  to  he  seen  : 
Hi*  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

3/rrry  Devil,  O.  PI.  v.  249. 
By  the  prologue  to  Jonson s  lievil  is  an  Ass,  the 
comedy  appears  to  have  been  extremely  popular ;  as 
is  known  also  by  other  proofs : 
And  shew  this  but  the  same  fare  you  have  done 
Your  dear  delight,  The  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

The  comedy  was  anonymous,  and  the  author  is 
still  unknown.  It  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare  and  to  Drayton. 

A  monument,  reputed  to  be  his,  was  shown  in 
Edmonton  Church,  in  the  time  of  Weaver  and  of 
Norden ;  but  it  was  without  inscription,  and  therefore 
could  throw  no  light  on  his  history.  The  fullest 
account  of  him  is  given  in  a  very  scarce  old  tract, 
entitled,  "The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Merry  Dev  ill 
of  Edmonton,  &c.  by  T.  B."  This  tract  was  reprinted 
in  1819,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  wood-cut.  T.  B.  signs  himself  at  the  end 
Thomas  Brewer.  He  says  of  Fabell,  "In  Edmonton 
be  was  borne,  lived,  and' died,  in  the  reigne  of  king 
H.  VII."  This  is  the  only  date  relating  to  him.  But 
Warton  mentions  a  thin  folio  of  two  sheets,  black 
letter,  entitled,  "  Fabyl's  Ghoste,  printed  by  John 
Rastal  in  1563."  Brewer  says, 
He  wa»  *  man  of  good  discern :  and  a  man,  either  for  his  gifts 


to  few.  For  his  person  he  w 
sliowne  the  fulnesse  of  her 


absolute.  Nature  had  neuer  sliowne  the  fulnes&c  of  her  skill 
more  in  any  then  in  him.  For  the  other,  1  mentis  his  great  learn- 
ing (including  many  raistenes),  hee  was  as  amply  blest  as  any. 

See  also  Robinson's  Hittoru  of  Edmonton,  1819. 

p.  111. 

Short  as  the  period  was  between  his  death  and  the 
publication  of  Brewer's  Tract,  a  sufficient  number  of 
fabulous  tales  had  been  invented  of  him,  as  may  be 
seen  there. 

To  Face  it  with  a  card  of  ten.  A  common 
phrase,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  derived 
from  some  game,  (possibly  primero),  wherein  the 
standing  boldly  upon  a  ten  was  often  successful.  A 
card  of  ten  meant  a  tenth  card,  a  ten.  See  that 
word.  Warburton  was  wrong  in  saying  a  ten  was 
the  highest,  for  coat  cards  are  of  equal  antiquity. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide, 
Yet  I  bave/ocd  it  with  a  cord  of"  ten.  Tarn.  SAr.  ii. 
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Some  may  be  eoati,  as  in  the  cards ;  but  then 
Some  must  be  knaves,  some  varlets,  bawds  and 
As  aces,  duces,  cardt  o'  ten  to  face  it 
Out,  i'  the  game  which  all  the  world  is.   B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i.  3. 

Skelton  is  also  quoted  for  the  expression : 
First  pycke  a  quarrel  and  fall  out  with  him  then, 
And  so  out  face  him  milk  a  card  of  ten. 

1  conceive  the  force  of  the  phrase  to  have  ex- 
pressed originally,  the  confidence  or  impudence  of 
one  who  with  a  ten,  as  at  brag,  faced,  or  out-fared 
one  who  had  really  a  faced  card  against  him.  To 
face  meant,  as  it  still  does,  to  bully,  to  attack  by 
impudence  of  face. 

lace  not  me:  thou  hast  brav'd  many  men;  brave  not  me;  I 
will  neither  be  fae'd  nor  brav'd.  Tom.  Shr.  iv.  3. 

Faces  about.    A  military  word  of  command,  equiva- 
lent to  wheel. 

—  Or  when  ray  muster-matter 
Talks  of  his  tacticks,  and  his  nuiks  and  files, 
His  hringers-up,  his  leadervon;  and  cries, 

"  Fnces  about,  to  the  right  hand"  "  the  left," 

Now,  "  as  you  were."  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Xemt,  iv.  4. 

Ralph,  exercising  his  men  in  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  uses  both  this  phrase  and  the  curious 
one  of  "  as  you  were." 
*'  Double  your  61es;"  "  'it  you  were;"  "facet  about."    Act  v. 
Good  csiptaiD,/uccf  about,  —  to  some  other  discourse. 

Every  Man  in  hit  H.  iii.  1. 
Cutting  Morecraft,/oc«s  about,  —  I  must  present  another. 

B.  if  Ft.  Scornful  lady,  Act  v. 
—  Sweet  virgin, 
Facet  about,  to  some  other  discourse.    Antiquary,  O.  PI.  x  50. 
Thou  know'st  nothing  but  the  earthly  part,  nnd  can'st  cry  to 
that,  Facts  about.  Panon't  Medd.  O.  PI.  xi.  376. 

Said  to  a  captain. 

Mr.  Pye  has  noticed  this  phrase  in^he  19th  of  his 
Sketches,  p.  95. 

In  the  Soldiers'  Accidence,  the  officers  are  directed 
to  give  the  word  of  command  in  these  terms,  used, 
says  the  author,  both  here  and  in  the  Netherlands. 

Faces  to  the  richt. 

Faces  to  the  lett. 

Faces  about,  or      >  M  .  „ 

races  to  the  rcare.  J 

Gifford's  note  on  Every  Man  in  his  H.  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

Fact.    Unusually  put  for  guilt. 

—  As  you  were  past  all  shame 

(Those  of  your  fact  are  so)  so  past  all  truth.   Wint.  Tale,  iii.  9. 

If  the  reading  be  right,  it  means  "  those  who 
commit  such  facts  as  you  have ;"  but  the  expression 
is  singular.  Some  have  conjectured  sect,  but  sect  i* 
only  used  as  an  ignorant  corruption  of  sex.  Fact 


might  possibly  be  used  for  faction,  party,  or  set,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  an  authority.    Pack  is 


certainly 
wrong. 

To  Fa  on  e.  To  suit,  to  fit.  This  was  perhaps  never 
any  better  than  a  low  word,  and  as  such  is  hardly 
obsolete^yet.  Etymologists  derive  it  from  the  Saxon. 

How  will  ihit  fadge  ¥  my  master  loves  her  dearly. 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  <m  him.        Twel.  If.  ii.  9. 
We  will  have,  if  this  fudge  not,  an  antick.    I  beseech  you 
follow.  Lovet  L.  1.  v.  1. 

In  good  sooth,  Sir,  this  match/adgrd  him. 

Promos  It  Cats.  Pan  I.  v.  ft. 
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With  flatter;  my  muse  could  never  fadet. 

Drayt.  Eclog.  3.  p.  1393. 

I  am  one  of  those,  whose  opinion  is,  that  divine  poesie  doth 
never  fudge  so  well — os  in  n  youthful,  wanton,  and  unbridled 
subject.  Flurio,  Trantl.  of  Montaigne,  B.  i.  ch.  28. 

Fading.  The  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  a  com- 
mon burden  for  a  song.  In  the  Irish  Basque  per- 
formed before  James  I.  at  court,  an  Irishman  says, 

But  tish  marriage  bring  over  n  dosben  of  our  besht  mavs liters 
to  be  merry,  perht  tee  shweet  faish,  ant  be;  and  daunsh  a.  fading 
at  tc  wedduig.  B.  Jons.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  491. 

George,  I  will  have  him  dance  fading ;  fading  is  a  fine  jig,  III 
.iMure  you,  gentlemen.  B.  If  Ft.  Knight  of  B.  Pestle,  iv.  1. 

So  Jonson : 
See  you  yond  motion?  not  the  did  fading, 
Nor  captain  Pod,  nor  yet  the  FJtham  thing, 
But  one  more  ran*.  Epigr.  97. 

It  is  used  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  in  the  following 
passage : 
Not  one  amongst  a  hundred  will  fall, 

But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  found, 

With  a  fading,  &c. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  969. 

And  is  so  mentioned  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Mr.  Gifford  thinks  that  both  the  song  and  the  dance 
were  naught. 

Fagioli.  French  beans.  The  Italian  name  for  that 
vegetable.  The  old  English  name  was  kidney  beans, 
(see  Gerrard);  but  when  they  came  as  an  Italian 
dish,  they  were  called  fagioli,  when  among  French 
cookery,  French  beans. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  anchovies,  maca- 
roni, bn\o\i, fagioli,  caviare.  ft.  Jont.  Cynthia's  Rev.  ii.  1. 

Bovoli,  in  the  same  place,  means  periwinkles,  or 
snails. 

Fa  i  l,  s.  Failure. 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd 

From  thy  great  fail.  Cymb.  hi.  4. 

Mnrk,  and  perform  it,  (see'st  thou  f)  for  the  fail 

Of  any  point  in  'l  shall,  etc.  Wint.  T.  ii.  3. 

And  again : 
What  dangers  by  his  highness  'fail  of  issue 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom.  Id.  v.  1. 

We  still  say  without  jail,  but  in  the  other  senses  it 
is  not  used. 

Fain,  adj.  Glad.  This  word  is  still  used  in  some 
phrases,  but  not  simply,  as  in  the  following : 

Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high.  S  Wen.  VI.  ii.  1. 
Ah  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I.  Id.  ail.  1. 

And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrhour  bright. 
Wherein  her  face  sbe  often  viewed  fain.    Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  10. 

For  the  other  senses  of fain,  see  Todd's  Johnson. 

Fair,  «.  Fairness,  beauty.  Very  common  with  Eliza- 
bethan authors. 

—  My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Com.  £.  ii.  1. 

Thus :  > 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  Un  fair. 

Sh.  Venn*  t\  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  456. 

See  also  his  18th  Sonnet. 

Then  tell  me,  love,  shall  I  have  all  thy  fair  f 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  15. 
The  lovely  lillie,  that  faire  flower  for  beautie  past  compare, 
Whom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  hath  kill'd  and  blasted  all  her 
,  faire.  Mirror  for  Mag.  Ind.  to  Winter's  N.  p.  556. 

Some  well  I  wot,  and  of  that  some  full  many, 
Wtsht  or  my  faire,  or  their  desire  were  lesse. 

Lodge's  Glatuus  *  Silta. 
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ought  not 
Afi*.  JV.  Dr.  i.  1. 

Asyou  I.  it,  Hi.  *. 


These,  and  many  other  instances  which  might  be 
produced,  prove  that  fair,  which  was  the  reading  of 
the  old  copies  in  the  following 
to  be  changed. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair,  O  happy  fair. 
And, 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the/«ir  of  Rosalind. 
Some  modern  editors  in  the  former  place 
tuted  "  you  j'air,"  and  in  the  latter,  "  the  face:' 

To  Fair.   To  make  fair,  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 

Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 

Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour.       Sh.  Sonnet,  127. 

Fairy-circles.  Certain  green  circles,  frequently 
visible  on  short  grass,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  dancing  of  fairies.  In  reality,  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  particular  fungus. 

—  Ye  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonlight  do  I  he  green  tour  ringlets  make, 
W  hereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Temp.  v.  t. 

Near  to  this  wood  there  lay  a  pleasant  mead 
Where  fairies  often  did  their  measures  treed. 
Which  in  the  meadows  made  such  circlet  greene, 
As  if  tvkh  garlands  it  had  crowned  beene. 

Broarnc's  Brit.  Past.  I.  ii.  p.  41. 

To  Faith.  To  give  credit  to.  Peculiar  to  this  pas- 
sage: 

Thou  unposvessing  bastard  I  dost  tbou  think 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee, 

Make  thy  words  faith'd  9  Lear,  ii.  1 . 

Faitor.  A  malefactor,  a  traitor;  literally  only  a  doer. 
Faileur,  Fr. 
Down,  dmvn,  dogsl  do*n,faitort  > 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  Mte  faytor. 
A  false  infamous/ai/oar  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meoc. 


2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Spent.  F.Q.  I.iv.47. 
Id.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  30. 


Asyou  I.  it,  iii.  5. 


Mtut.  far  M.  ii.  1 . 


Falcon.   A  species  of  cannon. 

Having  names  given  them,  some  from  serpents,  and  ravenous 
birds,  as  culverines  or  colubrines,  serpentines,  basilisqnes,  faul- 
cont,  sacres,  etc.  Camden,  Rtm.  p.  208. 

To  Fall,  active.  To  strike  down,  or  let  fall.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  not  noted  this  sense  as  obsolete,  bat  it 

is  so. 

—  The  common  .executioner 
Falls  not  the  nxe  upon  tbe  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon. 

—  Aye,  but  yet 
Let  us  he  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall  and  bruise  to  death. 

Which  explains  the  following 

—  Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  | 
To' fall  and  blast  her  pride. 

That  is,  "  Drawn  by  the  sun  in  order  to  beat  dowu 
and  blast  her  pride."  This  usage  was  not  uncommon. 
See  Johnson. 

Fall,  or  Falling-band.  A  part  of  dress,  now 
usually  called  a  vandyke ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress 
from  the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff  ruffs.  It 
seems  that  at  one  time  both  were  worn  together. 
Bcllafront  says, 

So,  poke  ray  ruff  now.  My  gown,  my  gown !  have  I  my  fall, 
where's  my  fall,  Roger?  O.  PI.  ui.  88 1. 

So  also, 

Nay,  he  doth  weare  an  emhleme  "bout  his  neck  ; 
For  under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a  fall,  a  falling-band,  forsooth  I 

Martton,  Sat.  ni.  p.  148. 
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Why  Women  wtar  a  Fall. 

A  question  'lit  why  women  wear  a  fall  t 
The  truth  ou't  is,  to  pride  they're  gucn  all. 
And  pride,  tbe  proverb  savs,  will  have  n  fall. 

Kit's  Recreat.  Epigr.  2*6. 

Evelyn  says,  "  This  new  mode  succeeded  the 
cumbersome  ruff;  but  neither  did  the  bishops  or 
judges  give  it  over  soon,  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch 
being,  F  think,  the  very  first."  Disc,  on  Medals, 
p.  108.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  works  of* 
Taylor  the  water  poet,  which  <>ays  that  the  falling 
band  preceded  the  ruff.  P.  108.  It  certainly  followed 
too. 

And,  do  you  hear?  too  must  wear  falling  bands,  you  muil 
come  into  the  falling  fashiou  :  there's  »uch  a  deal  of  pinning  these 
ruffs,  when  the  fine  clean  fall  is  worth  oil :  and  ogaiii,  if  you 
should  chance  to  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  your  filling  band 
requires  no  poking  slick  to  recover  it*  form:  believe  me,  no 
fashion  to  the  falling  band,  I  say.         Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  99. 

Yet  a  passage  is  quoted  where  a  woman  is  said  to 
have 

Sat  with  her  poking  stick,  stiffening  a/a//.  Laugh  and  lie  dcarn. 

It  is  sometimes  called  "  The  French  fall."  O.  PI. 
iv.  423. 

To  False.   To  falsify,  to  betray. 

She  falt'd  her  faith,  and  brake  her  wedlock's  band. 

Edu>.  IV.  1686.  Sign.  P  1. 
Whom  prince's  late  displeasure  leu  in  bands 
For  faUcd  letters  and  suborned  wyle.        Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  1. 

It  was  probably  intended  to  be  used  as  a  verb  in 
the  following  passage ;  the  adjective  will  make  sense, 
but  not  so  clearly : 

-Tisgold 

Which  buys  admittance;  oft'  it  doth;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves.  Cymb.  ii.  3. 

False-dray.  A  term  in  fortification,  exactly  from 
the  French  fausse-braie,  which  means,  say  the  dic- 
tionaries, a  counter-breast-work,  or,  in  fact,  a  mound 
thrown  up  to  mask  some  part  of  the  works. 

And  made  those  strango  approaches  by  false-brays, 
Rcduitt,  hulf-nioous,  horn-works,  and  such  close  wars. 

B.  Jons.  Underwoods,  p.  446.  Wh. 

See  Bit  ay. 

To  Fa  mb i. e  is  a  word  acknowledged  by  most  of  the 
old  dictionaries,  for  to  stammer.    Coles  has  it :  "  To  I 
famltlc  in  one's  speech,  in  srrmone  hasitare."    But  I 
have  not  met  with  it  in  other  authors. 

Fambles,  in  the  old  cant  language  of  the  beggars, 
meant  hands.  See  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1.  and  O.  PI. 
vi.  110. 

Family  op  Love.  A  fanatical  sect,  founded  by  one 
David  George,  of  Delph,  in  Holland.  He  died 
Aug.  2,  1556,  and  his  tenets  are  supposed  to  have 
been  first  received  into  England  about  1580.  His 
followers  were  called  Familists,  or  of  the  Family  of 
Love,  from  the  affection  they  bore  to  all  people, 
however  wicked,  and  their  obedience  to  all  magis- 
trates, however  tyrannical.  See  Ross's  View  of  all 
Religions,  p.  256.  ed.  6. 

Almost  of  all  religions  i'  the  land,  as  papist,  protectant,  puritan, 
Biownist,  anabaptist,  milleunrv,/Mmi/y  o'  lore,  Jew,  &c. 

tatlward  Hoe,  O.  II.  iv.  284. 

Kersey  has  the  word  familists. 

To  Famous.   To  make  famous,  to  celebrate. 

To  famuute  that  house  that  never  hath  been  found  without  men 
^proved  in  chivalry.  Euphnes,  Golden  Legacy,  B  4. 
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—  The  halcyon  fomoted 
For  colours  rare,  and  for  tite  peaceful!  seas 
Round  the  Sicilian  coast,  her  brooding;  daves. 

Broarwe,  brit.  Past.  II.  i.  p.  53. 
The  painfull  warrior  famoted  for  worth.        Shakci.  Sonnet,  25. 
Hither  did  those  oarcs  and  ships,  tofamouted  through  the  whole 
world,  and  praised  by  the  verses  of  all  aces,  bend  their  course. 

Corynt,  Oration  in  praite  of  Traretl,  [m  7  J  vol.  i. 

Fa  n  .  The  fan  of  our  ancestors  was  not  at  all  in  the 
shape  of  the  implement  now  used  under  tbe  same 
name,  but  more  hke  a  hand-skreen.  It  had  a  round- 
ish handle,  and  was  frequently  composed  of  feathers. 

The  feathers  of  their  (the  ostriches)  wings  and  tniles,  but 
especially  of  their  tailes,  are  very  soft  and  fine;  iu  respect  whereof 
they  are  much  used  in  the  fannes  of  gentlewomen. 

Cory  at,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

The  handles  were  often  silver : 

While  one  pieco  pays  her  idle  waiting-man, 

Or  buys  a  bood  or  siher  handled  fan.         Hairs  Satires,  v.  4. 

It  appears  that  these  fans  were  sometimes  very 
costly,  the  handles  being  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory 
inlaid :  sometimes  as  much  as  40/.  in  value.  See 
Nichols's  Progr.  of  Eliz.  vol.  ii.  Churchyard's  Acc. 
p.  53. 

Hence  they  were  an  object  of  plunder: 
And  when  Mrs.  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  rniue  honour  thou  nadst  it  not.  JWerr.  IF.  W.  ii.  2. 

Mrs.  Bridget's  handle  apparently  produced  half  a 
crown,  for  Pistol  immediately  asks, 
Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence  I  Ibid. 

Four  of  these  fans  are  delineated  in  the  notes  on 
this  passage,  from  Titian,  and  other  ancient  designs, 
in  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition. 

The  feathers  of  these  fans  are  very  frequently 
mentioned : 

—  For  a  garter 

For  the  least  feather  in  her  bounteous  fan. 

B.  Jo*.  Cynthia's  Re*,  m  *. 
Ravish  a  feather  from  a  mistress* /a*, 

And  wear  it  as  a  favour.  Mass.  Bondm.  i.  1. 

Sec  Harr.  Epig.j.  70. 

It  was  a  piece  of  state  for  a  servant  to  attend,  on 
purpose  to  carry  the  lady's  fan  when  she  walked  out; 
this  was  one  of  the  offices  of  her  gentleman  usher. 
The  Nurse  iu  Romeo  and  Juliet  affects  this  dignity. 
Act  ii.  bc.  4. 

The  mistress  must  have  one  to  carry  her  cloake  and  bood, 
another  her fanne.  Semngntan's  Comfort,  1598. 

It  appears  that  men  were  sometimes  effeminate 
enough  to  use  such  a  fan.  Phantastes,  a  male  cha- 
racter, is  so  equipped  in  the  old  play  of  Lingua ;  and 
Greene  reproaches  the  men  of  his  day  for  wearing 
plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hands,  which  in  ware 
their  ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Farewell  to 
Tolly.  Looking-glasses  were  sometimes  set  in  these 
fans,  in  the  broad  part,  above  the  handle,  near  the 
setting  on  of  the  feathers: 

In  this  glasse  you  shall  sec,  that  the  glasses  which  you  curry  in 
your  fans  of fcathert,  shew  you  to  bt  lighter  than  feathers. 

Euph.  Engl.  Ff  J. 

Lovelace  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  mis- 
tress's fan,  which  he  describes  as  made  of  ostrich's 
feathers  dyed  sky-blue,  with  a  looking-glass  set 
in  it: 

A  crystal  mirror  sparkles  in  thy  breast.         Poems,  p.  34. 
Coryat  very  awkwardly  describes   Italian  fans, 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  his  account, 
seem  to  have  been  such  as  are  now  in  use,  but  were 
quite  new  to  him : 
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Here  will  I  mention  a  thing,  that  although  perhaps  it  will  seem 
but  frivolous  to  divers  reader*  that  have  already  travelled  in  Italy; 
yet  because  unto  many  that  neither  havo  beene  there,  nor  ever 
intend  to  go  thither  while  they  live,  it  will  he  n  meere  novelty,  I 
will  not  let  it  passe  unmcnlioned.  The  first  Italian  fannes  that 
I  saw  in  Italy  did  I  observe  in  this  space,  betwixt  Fizighiton  ami 
Cremona.  But  afterward  I  observed  them  comrmm  in  most 
places  of  Italy  where  I  travelled.  These  fannes  both  men  and 
women  of  the  country  doe  carry  to  coole  themselves  witball  in 
the  time  of  heate,  by  the  often  fanning  of  their  faces.  Most  of 
them  are  very  elegant  and  pretty  things.  Fx>r  whereas  the  fanne 
consisteth  of  a  painted  peecr  of  paper  and  a  little  wooden  handle; 
the  paper  which  is  fastened  into  the  top  is  on  both  sides  most 
curiously  adorned  with  excellent  pictures,  either  of  amorous 
things  tending  to  dalliance,  having  some  witty  Italian  verses,  or 
fine  emblems  written  under  them ;  or  of  some  notable  Italian 
city,  with  a  brief  description  thereof  added  thereunto.  These 
fannes  are  of  a  me  ana  price.  For  a  man  may  buy  one  of  the 
fairest  of  them  for  so  much  money  as  countervailed  our  English 
groatc.  Crudities,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  umbrellas. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  used  fans  made  of 
feathers,  like  those  above  described  as  worn  by  the 
English  ladies.    Propertius  speaks  of 

—  Pavonis  cauds  flabetla  supurba-.  El.  II.  xxiv.  11. 

Fancies.    A  name  for  a  sort  of  light  ballads,  or  airs. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutcht  huswiver,  that  he 
heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  his 
goodnight*.  3  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

One  part  of  the  collection  called  Wit's  Recreations, 
is  entitled,  "  Fancies  and  Fantastics."    Another  pub 
lication  gives  us,  "  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies." 

Fancy,  s.    Used  for  love,  as  depending  much  on 
fancy. 

Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me.  Midi.  jV.  D.  iv.  1. 

In  Troi/us  and  Cressida  we  have  it  as  a  verb : 

—  Never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul.  v.  3. 

We  may  observe,  therefore,  that  the  famous 
passage  supposed  to  delineate  Queen  Elizabeth, 

In  maiden  meditation,/u»icy-/ree,  Mid*.  N.  D.  ii.  2 

means,  "  free  from  the  attacks  of  love." 

Fand.   An  irregular  preterite  of  find,  for  found.  It 
was  very  common  with  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

At  last,  (nigh  tir'd,)  a  castle  strong  we  fand, 
The  utmost  border  of  my  nativo  land.         Fairf.  Tauo,  ir.  55. 
We  ennqucr'd  all  the  real  roe  mv  foes  we  fand, 
Which  were  in  armes  stout,  valiant,  noble  wights. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  94 

The  author  means,  "  All  whom  we  found  my  foes.' 
Spenser  used  it  also.  Dr.  Jamie9on  shows  that  it  is 
also  Scotch. 

To  Fang.   To  tear  or  seize,  with  teeth  or  fangs. 

Destruction  fang  mankind  !  earth  vicld  me  roots  ! 

Timon  cfAlh.  iv.S 

So  Decker : 

Bite  any  catchpole  tltat  fangs  for  you.  Match  me  a  Lord. 

Fancle.   Trifle,  or  toy;  trifling  attempt.    From  the 
Saxon.    See  Johnson. 

What  fangle  now  thy  thronged  quests  to  winne, 
To  get  more  ruoine,  faith,  goc  to  Inne  and  Innc. 

dayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  230. 
A  hatred  to  fancies,  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his  time. 

Wood  s  Athena.  II.  col.  456 

Fa  Nr.  led,  part.  Trifling. 

—  A  book  i    U  rare  one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fancied  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers.  Sh.  Cym.  v.  4, 

Hence  neic-fang/ed,  which  is  still  in 
properly,  fond  of  new  toys  or  trifles. 
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Fantastico.  A  fantastical,  coxcombical  man.  Ital. 
This  is  the  word  of  the  old  editions,  which  had  been 
changed  without  reason. 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting/antosf icoes ; 
tuners  of  accents.  Horn.  It  Jul.  ii.  4. 

I  have  revelled  with  kings,  dane'd  with  queeas,  dallied  with 
ladies,  worn  strange  attires,  seen  fantastteos,  couvers'd  with 
humorists.  Decker's  Old  tortunatus,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  148. 

Fa  p  seems  by  the  context  to  mean  drunk,  but  has  yet 
not  been  fully  traced.    It  was  probably  a  cant  term. 
Whv,  Sir,  for  my  part  I  say  the  gentleman  bad  drunk  himself 

out  of*  his  five  senses  and  being  ftp,  Sir,  was,  as  the*  say, 

cashier'd.  Mer.  W.  IP.  i.  1. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  derive  it  from  vappa,  but 
that,  as  Mr.  Douce  observes,  is  too  learned.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  in  any  Glossary. 

To  Farce.   To  stuff.    Farcer,  Fr. 
The  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 

The  farsed  title  running  'lore  the  king.  Hen.  V.  iv.  1. 

Farced  means  there  pompous  or  swelUng. 

And  with  our  broth,  and  bread,  and  bits,  Sir  Friend, 
Y'ave  far ced  well ;  pray  make  an  end.  Jlerrick's  Works,  p.  169- 
What  broken  piece  of  matter  so  e'er  she's  about,  the  name  of 
Palamon  lards  it,  so  that  she  farces  every  business  withal,  fit*  U 
to  evf ry  question.  Ftto  Noble  Kinsm.  iv.  3. 

Furring  his  letter  with  like  fustian,  calling  his  own  court  our 
roost  happy  and  shining  Port,  a  port  of  refuge  for  the  world. 

Sandys'  Travels,  p.  47. 
It  is  farced  with  fables,  visions,  legends,  and  relations. 

Ib.  p.  54. 

Fardel,  or  Farthel.    A  burden.    Fardellus,  low 

Latin ;  from  which,  probably,  the  Italiau  fardelh,  the 

French  fardeau,  and  the  Dutch  jardtel. 

There  is  that  in  his  farthel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Wint.  T.  tv.  3. 

—  Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  I  Haml.  iii.  1. 

Other  men's  sins  we  ever  beare  in  mind, 
None  sees  the  fardel  of  bis  faults  behind. 

Herrick's  Poems,  p.  J  98. 

To  Fardel,  or  Fardle.   To  pack  up.    From  the 
noun. 

For  she  had  gut  a  pretty  handsome  pack, 
Which  she  had  fardled  neatly  at  her  back. 

Drayton,  Nymphal.  7.  p.  1 500. 

To  Fare.    To  proceed. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare.  Spcns.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  1 1. 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  nod  in  would  fare.         Id.  I.  iii.  16. 

Farlies.    Strange  things.     From  faerlic,  strange, 
Saxon.    Ferly  is  in  Chaucer,  C.  T.  4171,  and  in 
Gavin  Douglas. 
Whilst  thus  himself  to  please,  the  mighty  mountain  tells 
Such  farlies  of  his  Cluyd,  and  of  his  wondrous  wells. 

Drayt.  Polyoib.  10.  p.  047. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  metrical  version  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  by  William  Wisdom,  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

Attend  my  people  and  give  eare, 

Oi ferly  things  I  will  thee  tell.      P».  by  Sternh.  *  Flop. 

Minshew  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  ma  de  fr< 
t/orelu.   Sec  Lye's  Junius,  where  it  is  abundantly 
Illustrated  from  the  Scottish  dialect.    Ferly  occurs 
also  in  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  ii. 

Fashions.   Corrupted  from  furcins,  Fr.  for  the  farcy, 
a  disease  to  which  horses  are  subject. 

Troubled  with  the  lampass;  infected  with  the/<i«A««. 

Tnm.Shr.  iii.  2. 
FoiAioiM  was  then  counted  a  disease,  and  horses  died  of  it. 

Decker's  Gal  s  Horn-look. 
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Sh.  What  shall  we  learn  by  trmvel  I 

An.  Fashions. 

Sh.  That4,  a  beastly  disease. 

Old  Fortunatus,  1600.  Anc  Dr.  iii.  158. 
A  song  on  the  various  modes  of  dress  concludes 
with  the  same  had  pun : 


Of  Fnnce,  Spain,  and  all  nations ; 
Anil  not  I 


Diseased  of  the  fashions.  Acad,  of  Compl.  1 7 13.  p.  fl  1 8. 

Fast  and  loose.  A  cheating  game,  whereby  gipsies 
and  other  vagrants  beguiled  the  common  people  of 
their  money.  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  by  low  sharpers, 
and  is  called  pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle.  It  is  thus 
described : 

A  leathern  belt  it  made  up  into  a  number  of  intricate  fold*,  nn<l 
placed  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the  folds  is  made  in 
resemble  toe  middle  of  tbe  girdle,  $o  that  whoever  should  thrust  a 
skewer  into  it  would  think  he  held  it  hut  to  tbe  table ;  wbercB*, 
when  he  baa  to  done,  the  person  with  whom  he  play*  may  take 
bold  of  both  ends  and  dmw  it  away.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

The  drift  of  it  was,  to  encourage  wagers  whether 
it  was  fust  or  loose,  which  the  juggler  could  make  it 
at  his  option. 

Like  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  at/wf  and  loose, 

Beguil  d  me  to  the  very  heart  of  low.  Ant.  If  CI.  iv.  11. 

Charles  tbe  vCgyptian,  who  by  juggling  could 

Make  Jut  or  loose,  or  whatsoe'er  he  would. 

An  old  Epigr.  quoted  by  Mr.  Sleevens. 

In  Promot  and  Cassandra,  Part  I.  the  hangman 
says, 

At  fast  ond  loose  with  my  Giptian  I  menu  to  have  a  cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  lortune  by  the  Mary  mas  fast. 


Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
lie  like  a  gypsy  oftentimes  would  go, 
All  kinds  of  gibberish  he  hnth  learn'd  to  know; 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose, 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fatt  and  toote. 

Drayton't  Mooncalf,  p.  300. 
To  Hub  piece  of  the  sharper's  trade  Falataff  means 
to  recommend  Pistol,  when  he  says, 

Co— a  short  knife  and  a  thong,— to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch 
— P>-  Merr.  If.  W.  ii.  8. 

In  Scot's  Dtscoverie  of  Witchcraft,  ch.  xxix.  p.  336. 
is  described  the  manner  of  playing  at  fast  and  loost 
with  handkerchiefs.   The  phrase  is  not  yet  disused, 
but  its  origin  is  unknown  to  many. 
Fatigate.   Fatigued,  wearied. 

—  Then  straight  his  double  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 

And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Cur.  ii.  2. 

To  Fault.   To  commit  a  fault. 

—  If  sbee  find  fault, 

I  mend  that  fault ;  and  then  shee  saies  I  faulted 
That  1  did  mend  it.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  of  II,  ii.  4. 

He  that  fanlteth,  fanlteth  against  God's  ordinance,  who  bath 
forbidden  all  fault*.  llolinsh.  Vol.  ii.  K  k  k  k  7. 

So  deeply  fanlteth  none,  the  which  un  wares 
Doth  tall  into  the  crime  he  cannot  shun.       Gate.  Workt,  F  8. 

Fa v ell.  Favour.  This  corruption  seems  only  to 
have  existed  in  the  one  phrase  to  curry  favell.  Nov 
changed  to  curry  favour. 

Whereunto  were  joined  also  the  hard  speeches  of  her  pick- 
tliajike  favourite,  who  to  curry  favrll,  spared  not,  etc. 

KnottUs,  Hilt,  of  Turks,  p.  108. 
But  if  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery  or  soothing,  or 
excusing,  it  is  by  the  figure  parudiattole,  which  therefore,  nothing 
improperly  we  call  the  curry-favt.il,  as  when  we  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  thing,  or  turne  a  signification  to  the  more  plausible,  sence. 

Futtenham,  Art  of  Potsie,  p.  154. 
Yet  sometimes  a  creeper  and  a  curry  favell  with  his  superiors. 

Puttenham,  Art  cfFocs^p.  845. 
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This  phrase  has  been  traced  to  Chaucer,  and  has 
been  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Sh.  i.  474.  Favet  being  a  name  for  a  yellow  (or 
light  bay)  horse,  and  joined  with  curry,  he  supposes 
it  derived  from  the  stable.  But  it  was  originally 
fabel,  so  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  To 
curr!t  /aw"»  «»  derived  from  the  stable,  could  only 
mean  to  curry  a  favourite  horse  of  that  colour.  But 
why  not  to  curry  a  Bayard,  or  any  other  coloured 
favourite  ? 

Favour.    Look,  countenance. 

For  surely,  Sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  save  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look.  Meus.for  M.  iv.  9. 

(Jut  there  s  no  goodness  in  thy  face :  If  Antony 
De  free  and  healthful, — so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings.  Ant.  Is  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

A  tart  favour,  is  a  sour  countenance.    See  Todd, 
Favour,  9. 

Appearance  in  general : 
And  the  had  a  filly  too  that  waited  on  her, 
J ust  with  such  a/aro«r.  B.  ts  Ft.  Pilgrim,  v.  6. 

To  Favour.   To  resemble,  to  have  a  similar  counte- 
nance or  appearance. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element, 

h  favours  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  Jul.  C*s.  i.  3. 

Good  faith,  methinks  that  this  youog  Lord  Chamont 
Favour*  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not  ? 

B.Jon.  Case  is  alttr'd,  iii.  i. 
The  mother  had  been  dead  some  time. 

Fausen.  Apparently,  for  coarse,  clumsy,  &c.  It  is 
explained  by  Kersey  as  a  substantive,  meaning  a  sort 
of  large  eel. 

All  of  which  were  fauttn  sluts,  like  Bertbolomew-fiur  pig. 
d"  m™'  t  j  /i  Oaytom,  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  57. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Chapman  for  it,  in  the  sense 
given  by  Kersey : 

—  lie  left  the  waves  to  wash 
The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fauttnt  and  other  fish 
Didshole.  Transl.  qf  Iliad. 

Fautors.    Abettors,  supporters.  Lat. 

Lewes  the  Frenche  lunge's  sonne,  with  all  his  fautourt,  and 
complices.  Hotinsh.  Vol.ii.QS. 

Htrfautori  bamsh'tl  by  her  foes  so  high. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  482. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  than  an  obsolete  word, 
being  used  in  later  times. 

Fay.    Faith.    Usually  as  an  oath,  by  my  fay. 
These  fifteen  years  I  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 

Tarn.  Shrem,  Induct  2. 

Ah  sirrah,  by  mjfay,  it  waxes  late; 

I'll  to  my  rest.  Rom.  If  Jul.  \.  5. 

Shall  we  to  tbe  court,  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Haml.  ii.  8. 

Spenser,  however,  has  used  it  without  that  con- 


F.  Q.  V.  vii.  19. 


From  ber  unto  the  miscreant  him&clfe, 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay. 

Fay  leb.    A  kind  of  game  at  tables. 
He's  no  precisian,  that  I'm  certain  of, 
Nor  rigid  Boman  Catholic.   Hell  play 
At  fay  let  and  tick-tack;  I  have  heard  him  swear. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  H.  iii.  3. 
Mr.  Douce  has  thus  explained  it  from  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum : 

It  is  a  very  old  table  game,  and  one  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  back -gammon  that  were  formerly  used  in  this  country.  It  was 
played  with  three  dice,  and  tbe  usual  number  of  men  or  pieces. 
Il»e  peculiarity  of  the  game  depended  on  the  mode  of  first  placing 
the  men  on  the  points.  If  one  of  the  players  threw  some  particular 
throw  of  the  dice,  he  was  disabled  from  bearing  off  any  of  his 
men,  and  therefore  fay  led  in  winning  the  game;  and  hence  the 
-  of  it. 
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In  Mr. Gilford's  note  on  the  above  passage  of  Jonson 
it  is  said :  "  It  was  a  kind  of  tric-trac,  which  was  meant 
by  tick-lack  in  the  same  passage."  Mr.  Douce  refers 
also  to  the  English  translation  of  Rabelais.  Strutt 
mentions  it,  and  refers  to  the  same  MS.,  but  gives  no 
particulars.    Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  283. 

Fbake.  A  word  of  which  I  have  met  with  no  example 
but  this : 

Can  set  bis  ficc,  and  with  his  eye  can  speakc, 
And  dully  with  his  mistres'  daiiglines/ira&r, 
And  wish  that  he  were  it,  to  kisse  her  eye, 
And  flare  about  her  beauties  deitie. 

Marttnn,  Sat.  1.  repr.  p.  138. 
So  it  is  also  in  the  original  edition.    The  context 
seems  to  point  to  the  hanging  curl  called  a  lovelock, 
or  some  part  of  the  head-dress. 

To  Fear,  t>.  a.    To  terrify,  to  frighten. 

We  must  not  moke  a  senrc-crow  of  the  law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey.  Meat,  for  M.  ii.  1. 

I  tell  thee,  Lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 

llnth  fear'd  the  valiant.  Merth.  of  V.  ii.  1. 

And  frame  my  step*  to  unfrequented  paths, 
And  fear  myluart  with  fierce  inflamed  thoughts. 

Spanish  Trag.  O.  PI.  iii.  161. 
Art  not  ashain'd  that  auy  flesh  should  fear  thee  f 

Xfa</  World,  O.  PI.  v.  581. 

Fka re-babes,  s.  A  vain  terror,  a  bugbear,  fit  only  to 
terrify  children.    From  the  above  sense  of  to  fear. 

As  lor  their  shewes  and  words,  they  are  but  feare- babes,  not 
worthy  once  to  move  n  worthy  man's  conceit.  Peinbr.  Are.  p.  299. 

Fearful.    Dreadful,  causing  fear. 

A  mighty  and  a  fearful  bend  they  are.  1  Ben.  IV.  iii.  3. 

—  My  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed ;  and  at  a  time 

When  fearful  wars  point  at  roe.  Cymb.  iv.  3. 

Now  like  treat  Phoebus  in  hi*  golden  earn;, 
And  then  like  Mars  the fearfull  god  of  warre. 

Drayton  t  Matilda. 

But  we  must  not  give  it  this  sense,  as  some  com- 
mentators have,  in  the  Tempest,  where  Miranda  says 
of  Ferdinand,  "  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful."  i.  2. 
Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  certainly  best:  "  As  he 
is  gentle,  rough  usage  is  unnecessary ;  and  as  he  is 
brave,  it  may  be  dangerous."  This  connects  it 
with  the  preceding  words,  "  make  not  too  rash  a 
trial  of  him." 

Fbarle.  Perhaps  wonder,  from  the  same  origin  as 
far  tie. 

By  just  descent  these  two  my  parents  were, 
Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  the  fearlt. 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  ?73. 

Feastings  Even.  This  obsolete  term  for  Shrove 
Tuesday  evening,  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  North 
Britain,  as  we  find  it  only  in  an  account  of  Scotland, 
and  there  explained  in  the  margin. 

The  castle  of  Koiburgh  was  taken  by  Sir  James  Dowglns  on 
Ftntttngt  even.  llolinth.llnt.ofScntl.si£n.V5. 

The  feasting  of  that  season  much  scandalized  the 
worthy  Bourne.  See  Popular  Antiq.  last  octavo  ed. 
p.  232. 

Feat.    Neat,  dexterous,  elegant.    From  the  Fr. fait. 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 

So  feat,  so  nurselike.  Cymb.  v.  5. 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  roe, 
Much  feater  than  belore.  Temp.  ii.  1. 

Defined  by  Barrett,  "  proper,  well-fashioned, 
minikin,  handsome."  Alvearie,  in  loc. 

Used  by  Steele  in  the  Tatler: 
Jo  his  dress  there  seemed  to  be  great  rare  to  appear  no  way 
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particular,  except  in  a  certain  e»act  and  feat  manner  nfbeharionr 
and  circumspection.  No.  48.  p.  4?8.  Nich.  ed. 

To  Feat.   To  make  neat,  8tc. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  (hat  f  rated  tliem.  Cymb.  i.  1. 

This  word  not  being  understood,  the  modern  edi- 
tions in  general  read  featured,  till  lately. 

Featheb-makf.rs.  Feathers  were  much  wom  by 
gentlemen  in  their  hats,  by  ladies  in  their  fans,  Sec. 
so  that  a  plume  of  feathers  is  used  as  a  phrase  for  a 
beau.  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  1.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  commodities  for  sale  were  chiefly  puritans,  and 
lived  in  Blackfriars.    See  Blackfhiabs. 

Now  there  was  nothing  left  for  me,  that  I  could  presently  think 
of,  but  a  frathcrmaker  of  Black  friars,  and  in  that  shape  1  told 
them  surely  1  must  come  in,  let  it  he  opened  unto  roe ;  but  they 
all  made  as  light  of  me  as  of  my  teal  her,  and  wondered  bow  I 
could  be  a  puritan,  being  of  mj  rain  a  vocation. 

B.  Jam  Matque  of  Love  Restored,  vol.  v.  p.  40V 
All  the  new  gowns  i'  lb'  parish  will  not  please  her, 
If  she  lie  high-bred,  (for  there's  the  sport  she  aims  at) 
Nor  all  the  feathers  in  the  Fryurs. 

B.  a)  Fl.  Mont.  Thotmu,  ii.  3. 
Featly.    Neatly,  dexterously,  &c. 

Foot  it  feat  ly  hero  and  there.  Temp.  i.  S. 

Feature  is  said,  in  a  note  on  At  you  like  it,  iii.  3.  to 
be  synonymous  with  feat,  or  action.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instances  of  that  usage ;  and  the 
passage  may  as  well  be  explained,  by  supposing  only 
that  the  word  feature  is  too  learned"  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  simple  Audrey. 

Am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature  content  vnu  ? 
And.  Your  features  !  Lord  warrant  us,  whal/ia/arei  f  ui.X 

Feature  is  sometimes  used  for  form,  or  person  in 
general : 

—  Bid  him 

Report  the  feature  of  Octovia.  Ant.SfCl.  ii.  5. 

She  alto  doft  her  heavy  haberjeon, 

Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hide. 

Spent.  t\  Q  UI.  is. 

As  a  magical  appearance  : 
Stay,  nil  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night ;  our  labour  dies  I 

Our  rongick  feature  will  not  rise.     B.  Jont.  Maique  of  Queen 
On  the  preceding  charm  Jonson 'b  own  note  says, 
Here  they  speakc  ns  if  they  were  creating  some  new  feature, 
which  the  devil  persuades  them  to  lie  able  to  do  often,  by  the  pro- 
nouncing of  words,  and  pouring  out  of  liquors  on  the  earth. 

4th  Charm  e. 

Feaze.    See  Pheeze. 

To  Feazk.   To  cause.    Faiser,  Fr. 

Those  engcr  impes  whom  foo  1-want  feaz'd  to  fight  amaine. 

Mirror  for  Mogul,  p.  .180. 

Federary.    An  accomplice,  or  confederate. 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 

A  federary  with  her.  WW.  T.  ii.  1. 

See  Feodary. 

Fee.    A  regular  salary.    From  fepf. 

Gives  him  threescore  tliousand  crowns  in  annual  fee. 

llatal  ii.  8. 

Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  every  year, 
And  forty  crowns  shall  be  thy  fee. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  47* 

Fee-grief.  A  private  grief,  appropriated  to  some 
single  person  as  a  fee  or  salary.  Apparently  an 
arbitrary  compound. 

—  What,  concern  they 
The  general  caute?  or  is  it  nfee-grirf, 

Due  to  some  private  breast  ?  Macb.  ir.  3. 

To  Feeble.   To  weaken ;  we  now  say  to  enfeeble. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  \mfeebled  here, 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ?    K.John,  v.  2. 
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—  Making  parties  strong, 
And  fethling  such  *»  stand  not  in  their  liking 

Below  their  cobbled  shoes.  Cor.  i.  1. 

An  old  man  feebltd  with  age.  North' t  Plut.  p.  571. 

Feeder.  A  servant.  It  was  much  disputed,  between 
Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Mnlone,  whether  this  sense 
should  or  should  not  be  given  to  the  word,  in  one  or 
two  passages  of  Shakespeare.  Steevens  maintained  the 
affirmative;  Malone  doubted.  I  think  the  former 
was  right.  In  the  first  passage,  Antony  says,  in  a 
rage,  to  Cleopatra,  on  her  having  suffered  Thyreus 
to  kiss  her  hand, 

Yon  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you :  ha! 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpresa'd  at  Rome, 

Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 

And  hy  a  |;em  of  woman,  to  lie  nbua'd 

By  one  that  looks  on  fcrdert  f  Ant.  If  CUop. 

He  means,  "  Have  I  done  all  this,  to  be  abused  by 
a  woman  that  stoops  to  look  on  feeders?"  The 
feeder,  therefore,  must  be  Thyreus,  whom,  in  his  anger, 
he  represents  as  a  menial  servant  of  Ca?sar's.  "  This 
Jack  of  Csesar's,"  he  calls  him ;  and,  afterwards,  one 
who  "  ties  Carsar's  points."  In  the  other  passage, 
the  Steward  tells  Timon  that  he  has  often  retired  to 
weep, 

When  all  our  offices  bavc  been  opprcts'd 

With  rioloui/criifTi.  Timon  of  A.  ii.  9. 

That  is,  he  has  retired  from  the  offices,  where  the 
servants  were  rioting,  when  the  rooms  above  also 
blazed  with  lights,  and  rang  with  minstrelsy,  as  he 
proceeds  to  say.  But  for  the  connexion  of  the 
sentence,  feeders  might  here  well  mean  eaters,  gor- 
mandizers ;  but  the  context  fixes  the  sense,  which  is, 
therefore,  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  Jonson, 
where  Morose  calls  his  servants  "  eaters."  We  may 
add,  that  the  very  same  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in 
another  passage,  where  the  speaker  has  already  been 
promised  wages. 

— -  If  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 

I  will  your  very  faithful./VeoVr  be.  As  you  I.  it,  ii.  4. 

That  is,  your  provider,  your  caterer.    See  Office. 
Feeding.    Pasturage,  tract  of  pasture  land . 

They  call  him  Doricles,  and  he  boast*  him»elf 

To  have  a  worthy  /reding.  Wint.  T.  iv.  3. 

Finding  the  feeding,  for  which  he  had  totl'd, 

To  have  kept  safe,  by  these  vile  cattle  spnil'd. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  513. 

—  So  much  that  do  rely 
Upon  iheir/«Aa*i,  flocks,  and  their  fertility. 

Id.Polyolb.  Song  6. 

Feerb.   See  Fere. 

To  Feize,  or  Feeze.    See  Piieeze. 

Fell.    The  skin ;  generally  with  hair.  Saxon. 

Why,  wc  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their  ftlU,  you  know, 
we  greasy.  At  you  I.  it,  iii.  S. 

-My/eWofhair 

-    '  :-t:r 

Macb.  v.  5. 

So  "  Flesh  and  fell,'*  Lear,  v.  3.   They  are  often 
joined. 

To  feed  on  bones,  when  fitth  and  fell  is  gone. 

Case.  Sttel  Gt.  Chalm.  Poet.  ii.  556.  b. 
Lest  if  the  cat  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well, 
She  with  her  naJs  may  claw  htm  to  the  fell. 

Mirror for  Mag.  pa||.  '283. 
I  thought  they  would  have  flayed  me,  to  search  between*  the 
ftl  and  the  Aesh  for  fardinp.  Case.  Works,  Sign.  D  8. 
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Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  iu't. 


And  where  the  lion's  bide  is  thin  ami  i 
I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  foxes/e//. 

Chapman  i  Alphontui,  Sign.  B  9. 

Proverbial,  to  eke  out  the  lion's  hide  with  the 
fox's  skin;  i.  e.  to  make  up  in  cunning  what  it 
wanted  in  force  or  courage. 

Fell.  A  hill,  or  mountain.  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  German,  or  Icelandic.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  Lancashire ;  but  Drayton  had  a  different 
idea  of  it,  for  he  explains  it,  "  Boggy  places ;"  and 
adds,  "  a  word  frequent  in  Lancashire."  Note  on 
these  lines : 

—  Or  happily  be  grac'il 

With  floods,  or  marshy  Jell*.  Polyolb.  3.  p.  707. 

Again : 

As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  thorough  frith  and  fell 

Id.  11.  p.  869. 

Mr.  Todd  lias  inadvertently  quoted  the  following 
line  as  an  instance  of  this  seuse,  which  belongs 
clearly  to  the  other : 
So  may  the  first  of  all  out  fells  be  thine. 

Jons.  Pan's  Anniv.  Masque. 
It  means  the  first  skin  or  fleece,  i.  e.  a  part  of  the 
first  fruits,  and  mentioned  with  others,  as  promised 
to  Pan.   Jonson  has  it  elsewhere,  in  the  Masque  of 
Gipsies. 

Fell'ffes.  The  felly,  felloe,  or  circumference  of  a 
wheel.    Apparently  contracted  from  felloffe. 

—  In  hope  to  hew  oat  of  his  bole 

The  felCffs,  or  out-parts  of  a  wheelc,  that  cotnpusse  in  the  whole. 

Chapm.  Horn.  It.  4.  p.  61. 

Fellon,  or  Felon.    A  boil,  or  whitlow. 

Where  others  love  and  praise  my  verses  still, 

Thy  long  black  thumb-nnil  marks  them  out  for  ill : 

A  Jetton  take  it,  or  some  whit-flaw  come, 

For  to  untlate  or  to  untile  that  thumb.    Herrick,  Works,  p.  78. 

Gerrard  says, 

Tho  roots  of  asphodill,  boiled  in  dregs  of  wine  ease  the 

fellon,  being  put  thereto  as  a  pultewe.  B.  I.  ch.  70. 

He  gives  several  other  prescriptions  for  fellons. 
A  learned  physician  says, 
The  impostnuniation  which  some  do  call  panaritium,  and  we  a 
fellon  or  ancoine,  is,  <cc.  Mosan's  Pkysick,  Ch.  i.  P.  4.  §  19. 

Fellow.    Companion ;  even  a  female. 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  roe ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid,  to  be  your/cMow 
You  may  deny  mc.  Temp.  iii.  1. 

So  Jephthah's  daughter  desires  to  be  allowed  to 
;o  upon  the  mountains,  she,  "  and  her  fellows." 
'udg.  xi.  37.    And  in  the  common  translation  of  the 
Psalms, 

The  virgins  that  be  her fellasss  shall  bear  her  company. 

Ps.x\v.  15. 

"  The  fellow  with  the  great  belly,"  spoken  of  by 
Palstaff,  alluded  probably  to  some  particular  object, 
then  well  known. 

The  youthful  prince  bath  misled  me :  I  am  the  fellow  with  the 
great  belly,  and  he  is  my  dog.  S  flea.  IV.  i.  9. 

The  fellow  seems  sufficiently  to  mark  such  an 
allusion. 

Fellow ly.   Sociable,  sympathetic. 

Mine  eyes,  ev'n  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 

FMfellowty  drops.  Temp.  v.  1. 

Felter'd.  The  same  as  feutred.  Twisted;  matted 
close  together,  like  felt ;  entangled.    Feutre  is  felt. 

Hwfelter'd  locks  that  on  his  bosom  fell, 

On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fairf.  lasso,  iv.T. 

See  Feutbbd. 
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Feltre  is  put  for  filtre,  or  filler,  by  Ben  Jonaon, 
both  as  a  verb  and  substantive : 
Let  the  water  in  glass  E  btfettred.  Atchem.  ii.  3. 

—  Sir,  plan  mi  yog, 
Shall  I  not  change  the/eftr*  f  Ibid. 

Female  Characters,  in  our  early  dramas,  were 
acted  by  boys  or  men.  If  the  face  did  not  exactly 
suit,  they  took  advantage  of  the  fashion  of  wearing 
masks,  and  then  the  actor  had  only  his  voice  to 
modulate. 

Flute.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  piny  a  woman ;  I  have  a  beard 
coining.  Quince.  That's  till  one;  you  shall  piny  it  in  n  innsk, 
nod  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will.  Midt.  y.  Dr.  i.  2. 

See  Actresses. 

Fenne.    Apparently  a  dragon;  being  said  of  that 
which  watched  the  golden  fleece. 
And  that  the  water  fenne  the  golden  spoyle  did  keepe. 

'1  nrberv.  Ov.  F.pitt.  p.  34. 
Topsell,  who  gives  on  elaborate  account  of  this 
not  non-de$cript,  but  non-existent  animal,  divides  the 
Indian  dragons  into  two  kinds,  "  the  fenny,  living 
in  the  marshes,"  and  those  in  the  mountains ;  and 
tells  us  wherein  the  latter  differ  from  the  "  dragons 
of  the  fennes."  Hist,  of  Serpents,  p.  158.  But 
this  hardly  accounts  for  a  dragon  being  called  a 
fenne. 

Fennel  was  generally  considered  as  an  inflammatory 
herb;  and,  therefore,  to  eat  conger  and  fenne/,  was 
to  eat  two  high  and  hot  things  together,  which  was 
esteemed  an  act  of  libertinism. 

Becnuse  ihcir  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness,  and  he  plays  at  quoits 
well,  and  eats  conger  and fennel.  8  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

One  of  the  herbs  distributed  by  Ophelia,  in  her 
distraction,  is  fennel,  which  she  either  offers  to  the 
old  as  a  cordial,  or  to  the  courtiers,  as  an  emblem 
of  flattery ;  joining  it  with  columbines,  to  mark,  that 


though  they  nattered  to 


get 


favours,  tit 


were 


thankless  after  receiving  them. 
There's  fennel  for  you,  and  coluinbiues.  Uaml.  iv.  5. 

Fennel  was  certainly  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
flattery,  several  instances  of  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  commentators ;  to  those,  the  following 
be  added : 


Flatter,  I  mean  lie,  little  things  catch  light  minds,  and  fancie  is 
a  worniu  that  feedeth  first  upmfennelL  Lyly,  Sappho,  ii.  4. 

Feuelt  I  meane  for  flatterers. 

Greene's  Quip for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
Some  will  say  tliat fennill  is  to  flatter: 

They  over  teache,  weir  tongues  too  much  do  clatter.    Vertes  in 
prnise  of  Fennill  and  Woodbine,  Kates'*  Ditties,  $c.  1582. 
Nor  Jennc/i-nnkle  brine  fur  flattery, 

Begot  of  his,  and  mined  court esie.  Phyala  Lachrymarum,  1634. 
See  Columbine. 

Fenowed.  Mouldy.  A  word  regularly  formed  from 
die  Saxon,  pennij,  or  pynij,  of  the  same  sense.  It 
was  afterward  corrupted  into  finewed,  and  vinew'd. 
Junius  acknowledges  fennow,  Jinnow,  and  vinney,  to 
be  the  same,  yet  unnecessarily  fetches  them  from 
different  dialects.  See  Vinew'd  and  Whinidst. 
The  translators  of  the  Bible,  in  their  excellent  address 
to  the  readers,  speak  of  Scripture,  as 

P*a*ry  '  a*a'    ^  Preface. 

The  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foisty  and  fenowed 
festival.  Dr.  Favour,  cited  by  Todd. 

Why  H.  Tooke  derived  it  from  the  verb  pynijean, 
rather  than  from  the  adjective,  its  immediate  origin, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.    Viv.  of  Purley,  ii.  61. 
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Feodary.  One  who  holds  a  feod,  or  feud,  on  the 
tenure  of  feudal  service;  probably  pronounced 
feudary,  like  feod. 

A.  We  are  all  frail.    Is.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 
If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 

Owe,  and  succeed  by  weakness.  Meas.for  it.  ii.4. 

That  is,  I  think,  "  if  he  is  the  only  subject  who  holds 
by  the  common  tenure  of  human  frailty."  "  Owes," 
i.  e.  possesses,  and  "  succeeds  by,"  holds  his  right  of 
succession  by  it. 

In  another  passage,  it  seems  to  mean  a  subordinate 
agent,  as  a  vassal  to  his  chief: 

—  ()  damn'd  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee.   Senseless  bauble  I 
Art  ihou  a  feodary  tor  this  act,  and  Look'st 
So  virgin-like  without.  Cymbel.  iii.  3. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
federary,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  was  meant  for  the 
same  word.    Another  author  has  feodar,  in  three 
syllables,  for  feodary : 
For  ser'nteen  kings  were  Cartilage /-ooVirt. 

Martton't  Wonder  of  Women. 
I  cannot  think  Mr.  Malone's  law  officer,  feodary, 
at  all  likely  to  have  been  thought  of  by  Shake* 
speare,  occurring  only  in  an  old  act  of  parliament. 
Feodary  is  explained  by  Minshew  as  synonymous 
with  Jeoffour,  i.  e.  feudi  possessor.  He  has  also 
feudary,  which  he  refers  to  feodary. 

To  Fer,  v.  A  word  of  no  meaning,  seemingly  coined 
by  Pistol,  for  the  Bake  of  the  others  which  he  intro- 
duces after  it. 

Master  Fer !  Ill  fer  him,  nnd  firk  him,  and  ferret  him:  dbcow 
the  same  to  him  in  French.  Buy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for 
fer,  nod  ferret,  and  firk.  Hen.  V.  i*  •*• 

I  could  have  fer'd  and  fcrk't,  &c*  Barret't  Ram  Alley,  Siga.  C- 

Feub,  Feere,  Pheare,  or  Pheer.  A  companion, 
partner,  husband,  or  lover.  From  gepepa,  Saxon,  of 
the  same  signification. 

And  swear  with  me,  ns  with  the  woeful  feere 

And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dome.    Titus  Andr.  iv.  1. 

But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere 

Was  lincked,  end  by  him  had  muny  pledges  dere. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  1. 1.  * 
Therewith  I  chose  him  for  my  lord  and  pheer. 

Tancredey  Gism.  O.Pl.ii.S0«. 
A  goodly  swainc  to  be  n  princesse  pheare. 

Fairf.  Godf.  of  Brill,  iv.  4T- 
Ft.rn-seed  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  ren- 
dering persons  invisible.  The  seed  of  fern  is  itself 
invisible ;  therefore,  to  find  it  was  a  magic  operation, 
and  in  the  use  it  was  supposed  to  communicate  its 
own  property. 
We  nave  the  receipt  of fern-teed,  we  walk  invisible. 

1  Hen.  IV.  a.  1 

—  Because,  indeed,  I  bad 
No  med'eine,  Sir,  to  go  invisible : 

tin  fern-seed  in  my  pocket.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i.  6 

This  seed  was  to  be  gathered  mystically  on  some 
particular  night : 
When  comiug  uigher,  he  doth  well  discern, 
It  of  the  womlYous  one-night-seeding  fern 
Some  bundle  was.  Bro»ae'f  Brit.  Past.  U.  9.  p.  M- 

Febril,  for  Ferule,  appears  only  in  an  unnecessary 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Seward's,  on  the  2too  Noble  Kim- 
tnen.   The  original  is, 
A  fere  ill  take  her,  does  she  flinch  now  t  Act  iii.  5- 

Had  the  schoolmaster  been  the  speaker,  there 
would  have  been  some  probability  in  the  conjecture ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  bumpkins.  A  fire-ill  take  her, 
is,  doubtless,  equivalent  to  "p— x  take  her." 
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Fescue.  A  wire,  stick,  or  straw,  chiefly  used  for 
pointing  to  the  letters,  in  teaching  children  to  read. 
From  festuca,  Latin,  in  the  same  sense,  by  abbrevia- 
tion, and  transposition  of  the  c.  The  French,  by 
abbreviation  only,  made  it  festu.  A  fescue  is  parti- 
cularly and  humorously  described  by  Swift: 

There  it  a  certain  little  instrument,  tho  first  of  those  in  use 
with  scholars,  and  the  meanest,  considering  the  materials  of  it, 
•hether  h  be  a  joint  of  wheaten  straw  (the  old  Arcadian  pipe),  or 
just  three  inches  of  slender  wire,  or  a  stripped  feather,  or  a  cork- 
ing pin.  Furthermore,  this  same  diminutive  tool,  for  tho  posture 
of  it,  usually  reclines  its  head  ou  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
sustains  the  foremost  finger  upon  its  breast,  aud  is  itself  supported 
by  the  secc ud.   This  is  commonly  called  a  fescue. 

Workt,  U  Scott,  vol.  ix.  p.  390. 
Nay  then  his  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough  and  waine, 
And  buy  a  books  and  go  to  schoole  ngniiic. 
Why  nought  not  be  as  well  as  others  duue, 
Rise  from  his/escae  to  bis  Littleton.  HalCt  Sat.  IV.  2. 

The  style  of  a  sundial  has  been  called  a  fescue, 
from  its  analogous  use  in  pointing  to  the  hour : 
Tbefeicue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 

Puritan,  iv.  2.  SuppL  ii.  607. 

i.  e.  like  a  fescue  pointing  to  the  alphabet. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  application  of  the  word 
occurs  in  an  old  poet,  quoted  in  the  first  edition  of 
Poole's  Parnassus. 
And  for  a  fescue,  she  doth  use  her  tears, 
The  drops  do  tell  her  where  she  left  the  last 
The  word  occurs  in  Dryden. 

It  is  rather  odd,  that  another  pedagogical  instru- 
ment should  have,  in  French,  a  name  of  exactly  the 
same  sound  as  fescue,  and  yet  have  no  connexion  in 
signification  or  etymology.  This  word  is  fesse-cul,  a 
rod ;  the  component  parts  of  which  express  its  use. 
Festjnate,  adj.   Hasty.  Latin. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  ftttinate  pre- 
p-iraiion.  Lear,  iii.  7. 

It  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  old  folios, 
which  read  festitate.    But  it  seems  indubitable. 

To  Fet.  To  fetch ;  said  to  be  still  used  in  some  counties. 
Whose  blood  is  fit  from  fathers  of  war-proof.      Hen.  V.  iii-  1. 
I,  writing  nought  myself,  will  teach  them  yet 
Their  charge,  and  office,  whence  their  wealth  to  fet. 

B.  Jont.  Bar.  Art  of  Poetry,  vol.  vii.  189. 
That  looks  ech  houre  when  prouling  shreers  will  fet 
Himself  to  ward,  and  of  his  goods  make  i 
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If  some  unlookt  for  gaine  he  hep  to  get. 

Marring.  Ariott.  xxv.  57. 
The  marble/et  from  far,  and  dearly  bought.  Id.  xlii.  70. 

It  still  remains  in  some  passages  of  the  English 
Bible.  See  Jerrm.  xxxvi.21,&c.;  and  Acts,  xxviii.  13. 
"  From  thence  we  fet  a  compass."  Such  obsolete 
forms  were  not  generally  changed  in  the  editions  of 
the  Bible,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
nor  then  completely. 

We  find  also  far-fet,  for  far-fetched. 

Some  far-fet  trick,  good  for  ladies,  some  stale  toy  or  other. 

Malcont.  O.Pl.iv.9B. 

Fett.    Probably  only  an  error  of  the  press,  for  frett, 
which  commonly  means  raised  work  or  protuberance, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Drayton : 
And  told  roe  that  the  bottom  clear, 

Now  layd  with  many  a  felt 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  batn'd  her  there, 
Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Quest  of  Cynth  ia,  p.  62S. 

So  Drayton  uses  frett : 

The  yellow  king-cup,  wrought  ia  many  a  curious  frett. 

PofyoU.  15. 

Fet  is  nowhere  so  used. 
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Fettle,  v.  To  go  intently  upon  any  business.  Cer- 
tainly an  English  word,  being  acknowledged  by  our 
old  dictionary-makers.  Phillips  has  "  to  fettle  to, 
to  go  about,  or  enter  upon  a  business."  Kersey,  as 
usual,  copies  him.  Coles  has  "  to  fettle,  se  accingere 
ad  aliquid,  aggredior."  Of  uncertain  derivation, 
though  it  seems  like  a  corruption  of  settle.  It  was, 
probably,  always  a  familiar,  undignified  word,  and 
still  exists  as  a  provincial  term.  Kay  speaks  of  it  as 
in  common  use  in  the  north,  and  defines  it,  "  to  set 
or  go  about  any  thing,  to  dress,  or  prepare."  Hall 
is  the  only  old  writer  nitherto  quoted  for  it: 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whittling  to  the  car, 

But  sells  his  team,  and  fettltth  to  the  war.  Sat.  iv.  0. 

I  can  add  Sylvester: 
They  to  their  long  hard  journey  fettling  them, 
Leaving  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  Maiden's  Bluth. 

Swift  also  used  it,  in  his  directions  to  servants. 

See  Todd. 

In  the  Glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin,  we  have  fettle 
explained  as  a  substantive,  by  "  dress,  case,  condi- 


Fbtuous,  or,  more  properly,  Fetous.    Neat;  the 
same  as  feat,  from  which  it  is  formed.   Some  of  the 
dictionaries  have  it  fetise.   See  also  Skinner  in  that 
word.    It  is  so  spelt  in  Chaucer.    See  Feat. 
Upon  this  fetuous  board  doth  stand 
Something  for  shew-bread ;  and  at  band,  ice. 

Herriek's  Poemi,  p.  103* 
Full  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware.    Cant.  T.  Prot.  157. 

To  Feuthe.  To  set  close.  Feutre,  originally  feultre, 
in  French,  is  our  felt,  or  fur,  worked  into  a  close 
mass,  as  for  hats.  Hence  feutrer,  to  set  thick  or 
close ;  and  in  Gavin  Douglas's  translation  of  Virgil, 

They  fewier'd  foot  to  foot,  and  nun  to  man, 
as  a  translation  of 
Harret  pede  pes  densusque  viro  vir. 
In  Spenser,  it  means  to  fix  the  spear  in  rest,  pro- 
bably from  setting  it  close,  and  holding  it  so : 
His  spears  he  f cut  red,  and  at  him  it  bore.        F.  Q.  IV.  iv.  45. 
In  this  usage  it  seems  to  have  been  technical,  for 
it  is  found  in  the  prose  History  of  King  Arthur. 

In  the  0.  PI.  vol.  i.  p.  88.  the  word  feut red  occurs, 
but  so  obscurely  used,  that  the  context  throws  no 
light  on  its  meaning. 

Fewmets  (hunting  term).   The  dung  of  a  deer. 

For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  bis  port, 
His  frayings./ewwKfs,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.  i.  2. 

Called  ahofewmishiMgs : 

He  [the  buck]  makes  his  femmishingt  in  divers  manners  and 
forms,  as  the  hart  doth.  Gentl.  Recreation,  p.  77.  8»o. 

Fewness  and  Truth.  A  quaint,  affected  phrase, 
meaning,  in  few  words  and  true. 

—  Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embracM,  etc. 

ileus. for  if.  i.  5. 

Fewterer,  a  term  of  the  chase,  explained  a  dog- 
keeper,  or  one  who  lets  them  loose  in  the  chase ;  and 
is  a  corruption  of  the  French,  vautrier,  or  vaultier. 
Or  perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoman  feuterer,  as  I  do  now. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  ofH.  ii.  3. 

Puntarvolo  is  so  called  there,  because  he  stands 
holding  his  dog : 
A  dry  nurse  to  bis  coughs,  a  fewterer, 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow.  B.tc  Fl.  Tamer  T.  ii.  2. 

Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  dogs  ia  a  kennel,  it  is 
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—  If  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman  pheuterer,  feed  us  first. 
And  walk  us  after.  Matt.  Fitter*,  v.  1. 

In  some  editions  it  is  foolishly  printed  pkenterer. 
In  the  Maid  of  Honour,  (ii.  2.)  it  is  used  as  a  mere 
term  of  contempt,  for  slave,  or  menial. 

To  Fiance,  for  to  affiance.   To  betroth. 

To  have  the  daughter  of  the  earle  of  Leicester,  his  fianced  wife, 
delivered  to  hym.  Holinth.  Vol.  ii.  A  a  5. 

John,  king  of  Scotlande,  fianceth  his  sonne,  Edward  Batlioll, 
with  the  daughter  of  Charles  do  Valoys.  Id.  C  c  4. 

See  Todd. 

Fico.   A  fig,  a  term  of  reproach.   See  Fig. 

Convey  the  wise  it  call.   Steal  I  foh,  a  fico  for  the  phrase. 

Mer.  W.  W.  i.  3. 

Behold  nest  I  see  contempt,  giving  me  ihe  fico  with  his  thotnbe 
in  hit  mooth.  WitU  Misery,  Sign.  D  4. 

And  yet  the  lye,  to  a  man  of  roy  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as 
the  fro.  B.  Jont.  Every  Man  in  hit  H.  i. 

See  Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  438. 

Fierce.    Sudden,  precipitate. 

—  This  fierce  abridgement 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.  Cyat*.  v.  5. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  teraprate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has, 

And,  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity, 

One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears.  Poetaster,  v.  3. 

Fio,  to  give  the  Fio.  An  expression  of  contempt 
or  insult,  which  consisted  in  thrusting  the  thumb 
between  two  of  the  closed  fingers,  or  into  the  mouth ; 
whence  Bite  the  thumb.  The  custom  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  originally  Spanish.  According  to 
some  authors,  it  conveyed  an  insulting  allusion  to  a 
contemptuous  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Milanese, 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  1162,  when 
he  took  their  city.  See  Minshew,  who  quotes 
Munster  and  Krantz  for  it,  and  several  French  books 
on  proverbs,  as  Matinees  Senonoises,  No.  85.  But 
this  has  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  and  the  Spanish 
expression  for  it,  Dar  una  higa,  does  not  support  it ; 
for  higo  is  a  fig,  not  higa ;  though  the  similarity  of 
the  words  may  have  caused  the  error  or  equivoque ; 
and  the  same  exists  in  Italian.  The  real  origin,  I 
presume,  may  be  found  in  Stevens  and  Pinedo's 
dictionaries,  under  Higa:  and,  in  fact,  the  same 
phrase  and  allusion  pervaded  all  modern  Europe. 
As,  Far  te fiche,  Ital.;  Faire  la  figue,  Fr.;  Die  feigen 
weisen,  Germ.;  De  vyghe  setten,  Dutch.  See  Du 
Cause,  in  Ficha.  See  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations, 
vol.  i.  p.  492,  &c.  ' 

A  fig  for  you  is  still  known  as  a  familiar  expression 
of  contempt;  and  must  have  arisen  from  the  other, 
as  figs  were  never  so  common  here  as  to  be  proverb- 
tally  worthless. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  persuasion  that  the  Jig  was 
'  of  Spanish  origin,  was  here  very  prevalent.  Hence 
Pistol  says, 

A  figo  for  thy  friendship  !-^— 
The  fig  of  Spain.  Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 

And  again, 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  Ji.  e.  make  the  action  of  reproach] 
and  fig  me,  like  the  bragging  Spaniard.  S  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

And  so  farewell,  I  will  reiunie 

To  Lady  Hope  agayne. 
And  for  a  token  I  thee  sende 

A  touwfig  of  Spayne.      Vlp.  Ful*.  Art  of  Flattery,  C  4. 
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But  there  was  a  worse  kind  of  Spanish  fig,  the 
notoriousness  of  which,  perhaps,  occasioned  some 
confusion,  bo  that  one  fig  was  mistaken  for  the  other. 
This  was  the  poisoned  fig,  employed  in  Spain  as  a 
secret  way  of  destroying  an  obnoxious  person.  To 
this  fatal  fig  many  passages  unequivocally  refer. 

There,  there's  the  mischief,  I  must  poison  him, 
One  fig  sends  him  to  Erebus.         Shirley,  Brothers,  iii.  p.  37. 
I  do  now  look  for  a  Spanish  fig  or  an  Italian  sallet  daily. 

White  Dev.  <>.  Pi.  vi.  I 
Tt  may  full  oat  that  thou  shall  be  enbe'd 
To  sup  sometimes  with  a  magnifico, 
And  have  nfito  foisted  in  thy  dish.  Gatcoigne'i  Work*. 

—  Is  it  (that  is,  the  poison)  spredine ) 

As  all  our  Spanish  figt  ore.  A'uWc  Soldier,  1034. 

Whether  Pistol  refers  at  all  to  this  kind  of  6g,  may 
be  doubted.  Mr.  Steevens  thought  he  did.  The 
Spanish  poisoned  fig  was  proverbial  also  in  France. 
See  Les  1  (lustres  Proverbes,  torn.  ii.  p.  68 

Fioent.  A  familiar  term,  not  acknowledged,  as  far 
as  I  have  found,  by  any  of  the  dictionaries,  or  glos- 
saries of  provincial  terms.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  spoken  Jlgent,  (with  the  i  short),  it  will  be  evi« 
dently  of  the  same  origin  as  fidget;  and  will  then 
mean  fidgetty,  restless,  &c,  which  well  enough  suits 
the  comic  passages  where  it  occurs. 

I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate, 

A  little  figent  thing.  Ji.  ty  Ft.  Little  Fr.  L.  iii.  t, 

A  girl,  who  is  asked  what  courting  is,  describes 
her  lover  as  being  rather figent : 
Faith,  nothing,  but  he  was  somewhat  figent  with  me. 

LI.  Coxcomb,  iv.  3. 

In  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe  it  is  applied  to 
memory  and  wit : 

Q.  Slight,  God  forgive  me,  what  a  kind  of  figent  memory  hara 
you  I    Sir  P.  Nay,  then,  what  kind  of figent  wit  hast  thou) 

().  PI.  iv.  «46. 

Here  unsteady  will  suit  both  speeches. 
If  you  call  It  figent,  which  is  more  regular,  the 
derivation  will  not  be  so  easy. 

Figgum.  Conjectured  by  Mr.  Gifibrd  to  be  a  popular 
term  for  the  jugglers'  trick  of  spitting  fire.  One 
character  says  of  Fitzdottrel, 

See  I  he  spits  fire ; 
another  answers, 

—  O  no,  he  plays  »t  figgum. 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgum. 

H.  Jont.  Devil  it  on  An,  v.  8. 
The  marginal  direction,  in  the  original,  subjoins, 
"  Sir  Poule  interprets  figgum  to  be  a  juggler's  game." 
The  interpretation,  therefore,  is  very  plausible.  The 
same  sound  critic  considers  the  whole  scene  as  a 
burlesque  of  the  tricks  played  by  Darrel  and  Somen, 
and  exposed  by  Bishop  Harsnet.  Fitzdottrel  repre- 
sents the  boy  isomers.  This  is  also  highly  probable. 
Figgum,  as  a  game,  is  not  known. 

Fights.   In  navigation ; 

Are  the  wast-cloaths,  which  hang  round  about  the  ship,  to 
hinder  men  from  being  seen  in  fight ;  or  any  place  wherein  men 
may  cover  themselves,  and  yet  use  their  arms. 

Phillip,',  World  of  Words. 

So  also  Florio,  in  Pavesata : 

A  pavesado.  Also  the  fightt  in  a  ship,  or  the  arming  of  a  ship 
with  cloth  and  canvasc,  to  hide  the  mariners  from  sight  of  the 
enemie. 

Their  upper  deckes,  all  trim'd  and  gamish't  out 

With  ateme  designs  for  Lloodie  wurre  at  hand, 
With  crimson  fi/thtt  were  armed  all  about. 

England",  Eiita,  1588,  in  Mirr.for  Mogirt.QlG 
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This  pink  is  one  of  Cnpid's  carriers  : 

Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue ;  up  with  your fights, 

Ci*e  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all. 

Mtr.  W.  W.  it  t. 

While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempest, 

And  bear  my.fighti  out  bravely,  'till  my  tackle 

Whistled  1'  id*  wind,  and  held  against  all  weathers 

„     ,  Ii.ii  Ft.  TateU.  ii.S. 

—  May  I  —  suffer  

This  pinck,  this  painted  foist,  (his  cockle-boat, 
To  hang  hcr^Arj  out,  and  defie  me,  friends, 
A  well  known  man  of  war.  Id.  Woman  t  Prise,  iL  6. 

It  has  been  quoted  from  Dry  den  also. 

File.    List,  catalogue,  number. 

The  greater  fiU  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Mcttt-joi*       Hi-  2 

Their  names  are  not  recorded  on  the  file 

Of  life,  that  li.ll  so.  B.  Jon.  Vnderw.  vol.  vii.  p.  6, 

Artoes  and  the  men,  above  the  vulgar  file. 

Fanshow't  Lus.  I.  i.  J. 

—  As  we  meant  to  lose, 
Oar  character  and  distinction,  and  stoop 
To  th'  eommon  file  of  subjects. 

Shirley,  Doubt/.  Heir,  A.  iv.  p.  54. 
In  Macbeth,  iii.  1.  "the  valued Jile,"  means  the 
list,  with  accounts  of  the  value  of  each  in  it.  So 
afterwards,  "  1  have  a  Jile  of  all  the  gentry."  v.  2. 

7oFile,  was  used  for  to  polish,  and  was  very  often 
applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  delicate  speaker. 
And  when  llion  eom'st  thv  tnlc  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 

_     ,  Sh.  Pass.  Pilgr.  Suppl.i.  786. 

The  sly  decfuer,  Cupid,  thas  beguil'd 

The  simple  dnmset  with  tits  filed  tongue.     Fair/,  Tasso,  vi.  73. 
Thereto  his  subtile  engins  he  docs  bend, 
llis  practick  wilt,  and  his  (ayn-fyled  tongue. 
_       ,  ,  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  3. 

Ben  Jonson,  therefore,  prays  that  the  king  may  be 
delivered 

From  a  tongue  without  a  file. 
Heaps  of  phrases,  and  no  style. 

Masque  of  Gipsies,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 13. 
To  File.   Contracted  from  to  defile,  by  dropping  the 
first  syllable,  and  in  signification  the  same. 

—  If  it  be  so, 

For  Banquo**  issue  have  I  fit'd  my  mind.  Maeb.  iii.  1. 

Hy  that  same  way  the  direful)  dames  do  drive 
Their  mournefull  charett,/iV  with  rusty  blood. 

.  .Spew.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  S3 

He  call  d  his  lather  villain,  and  me  strumpet, 
A  word  that  I  abhor  to/A;  my  lips  with. 

Revenger'i  Trag.  O.  PI.  iv.  348. 
A*  not  to//*  my  hands  in  villain's  blood. 

Miserie,  of  Inf.  Marr.  O.  P.  v.  100. 
Such  guilts  whereby  both  earth  ami  aire  ye  file. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  436 

Fill,  now  called  Thill.    The  shafts  of  a  cart  or 

waggon.    This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  4to.  and 

first  folio  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  the  following 

passage,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  word ; 

as  the  expression,  "  draw  backward,"  proves. 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways,  an  you  draw  backward 
we'll  put  you  i'  ihe  fillt.  jjj.  g. 

In  the  first  quarto  it  isji/les ;  in  the  first  folio,  Jilt. 
Files,  which  modern  editors  have  preferred,  as  sup- 
posing it  a  military  phrase,  appeared  first  in  the  folio 
of  1632,  i.  e.  the  second. 

So  also  we  should  read fill-hone,  in  the  following: 
Thotj  bast  gotten  more  hair  on  tby  chin,  than  Dobbin,  my  fill- 
hunt,  has  on Tiis  tail.  Mer.  of  Ven.  11.  9. 

The  first  folio  has  phiUorse;  the  second,  and  the 
1G7 
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quartos,  by  an  evident  blunder,  pil-horu.  Both 
readings  are  supported  by  other  authorities. 
—  I  will 

Give  you  the  fore  horse  place,  and  I  will  be 

1  ,h  J**-  Worn**  never  Vend,  163«,  dr.  St. 

Acquamt  you  with  Jock  the  forehorse,  and  Fibb,  the  fil-horse, 
Sec.  Heyw.tr  Romt.  Fortune  by  Sea  and  Land,  ch.  St. 

It  is  cited  by  Johnson,  from  Mortimer's  Husbandry 
which  shows  that  it  was  common. 

Finch-ego.  Evidently  meant  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  railer  Thersites. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  by  no  means  clear.  Mr. 
Steevens  says  that  *  finch**  egg  is  remarkably  gaudy. 
If  so,  it  may  be  equivalent  to  coxcomb.  See  Tr.  tf 
Cr.  v.  1 .  But  what  finch  did  Mr.  Steevens  mean  ? 
The  chaffinch,  bulfinch,  and  goldfinch,  have  all  eggs 
of  a  bluish  white,  with  purplish  spots  or  stripes 
There  is  no  bird  simply  called  a finch. 
To  Fine.   To  adorn,  to  make  fine. 

To  fine  bis  title  with  some  shew  of  truth, 

Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught.   Hen.  V.  i.  9. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  put  for  to 
make  an  end  of:  fine  was,  and  yet  is  sometimes,  used 
for  end. 

Time's  office  is  \afine  the  hate  of  foes, 
To  eat  up  error  by  opinion  bred. 

It  can  hardly  mean  to  refinefS  Shit  word'Trill  not 
well  bear  the  sense  of  to  soften  or  relax. 

Fineless,  for  Endless;  used  by  Shakespeare.  Fine 
was  formerly  more  used  for  end  than  it  is  now  •  as 
in  fine,  &c.  '  ' 

But  riches fineleu  is  as  poor  as  winter, 

To  him  that  ever  fears  be  shall  be  poor.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Finew.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness.  Coles  has  it, 
"  finew.  Situs,  mucor."  Kersey  explains  it  by 
mouldiness,  or  hoariness.  See  Hoar.  Minshew 
derives  it  from  pinejian,  Saxon,  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation.   See  also  Vinew.  6 

Finew'd.    Mouldy.   "  Mucidus,  situ  sentus,"  Coles. 
A  souldier's  hands  must  oft  be  died  with  goare, 
Lest,  starke  with  rest,  they  finew'd  waxe,  and  boare. 
See  Fenowed.  Mirror  for  Mag. 

Fingers,  swearing  by.    A  customary  oath. 

By  these  ten  ends  of  flak  and  blood  I  swearc. 
~     rp      n  DeotkofRob.E.ofHunt.K*. 
bee  Ten  Commandments. 

Finsburv.  A  manor,  north  of  Moorfields,  famous 
for  the  exercise  of  archers,  now  covered  with  build- 
ings, except  one  spot ;  of  which  the  following  account 

U  given : 

In  1498,  certain  grounds,  consisting  of  gardens,  orchard,,  &c 

Bunh.ll-f.cld,  w.thm  the  manor  ofFYasfcury,  were  by  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London  converted  into  a  large  6elcl,  contamV 
eleven  acres  and  eleven  perches,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Artillery  Ground,  for  their  train-bands,  archers,  and  other 
military  aniens  to  exercise  in.  Entick'i  Hat.  i.  441. 

Stowe  says  it  was  called  Fintbury field,  and  that 
here  it  was  where  they  usually  shot  at  twelvescore. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  tby  oaths,  as  if  thou  never 
walk  d  st  further  than  Ftntbury.  1  Hen.  IV  iii.  1 

but  the  archers  oi  Ftaiiury.        B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H.  i.  J. 

iUnd  n°<  JO"       °ere,  like  a  slake  in  Fintbury,  to 
bcihotat-  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  \.6. 
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Fircuo.  A  corrupted  word,  or  false  print,  which  cri- 
ticism has  not  yet  set  right;  it  evidently  means 
something  dangerous.  Firecock  and  firelock  have 
heen  conjectured. 

March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  a  fircug, 
Turn  me  ott  the  toe  like  a  weathercock, 
Kill  every  day  a  Serjeant,  for  twelve  mooth*. 

B.4  Ft.  Wit  without  M.  ii.1. 
Either  conjecture  is  better  than  nonsense. 

Fire-drake.   A  fiery  dragon;  draco  igneus. 

It  may  be,  'ti»  but  a  glow-worm  now,  but  'twill 

Crow  to  a  firedrake  presently.  B.  (t  Ft.  Btgg.  Buth,  v.  1. 

So  Drayton 


By  the  hissing  of  the  make, 
The 


Tne  nulling  of  the_/i"re-ofraA:e.  Kymphidia. 

a  fiery  me 
or  Will  o'  the  wisp 


ymph 

Also  a  fiery  meteor,  particularly  the  ignus  fatuus, 


Who  »bould  be  lamp*  to  comfort  out  our  way, 
And  not  like  firt-druke*  to  lead  men  astray. 

JIIm.  of  Inf.  Mar.  O.  PI.  v.  109. 

A  moon  of  light 
In  the  tiooo  of  night, 
Till  the  fire-drake  ha*  o'ergooe  you. 

B.  Jons.  Gipt.  Met.  vol.  vi.  79. 
Fiery  spirit*  or  devil*  are  such  a*  commonly  work  by  firedrakes, 
or  ignes  fatui,  which  lead  men  often  in  fittmtna  et  pracipitia. 

Burt.  Anat.  Shi.  p.  46. 

Jocularly,  for  a  man  with  a  red  face : 
That  firtdrake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and  three 
times  was  his  nose  discharged  ngain»t  me.         Hen.  Vlll.  v.  3. 

Some  sort  of  fireworks  appear  also  to  have  been 
so  called.  The  following  seems  to  describe  a  rocket : 

—  But,  like  firedraket, 
Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell. 

Middteton't  Five  Gallant*. 
The  alchemist's  man  is  called  his  Jire-drake,  pro- 
bably from  working  so  much  in  the  fire : 

—  That  is  hi*  firedrake, 

His  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  be  that  pud*  his  coals. 

B.  Jont.  Ale  ii.  1. 
Fire-men  were  also  called  fire-drakes. 

Fire-new.  Newly  come  from  the  fire :  said  originally 
of  things  manufactured  in  metal.  Afterwards  applied 
to  all  things  new,  as  we  now  say,  with  less  evident 
meaning,  bran-new;  which,  however,  is  explained 
brand-new.  The  two  words  are  thus  brought  together. 

And  with  soma  excellent  jest*  fort-neti  from  the  mint,  you 
should  have  baog'd  the  youth  into  dumbness.        Tmel.  H.  iii.  1. 

Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert, 
Your  fire-new  sump  of  honour  i*  scarce  current.  Rich.  III.  i.  3. 


Lave'i  L.  L.  i.  1. 


A  man  of fire-new  words,  fashion's  own 

See  also  Lear,  v.  3. 
A  Firk.    A  trick,  or  quirk ;  or,  perhaps,  freak 

Sir,  leave  this  firk  of  law,  or  by  this  lijjht 


I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 
Why  this  was  such  a  firk  of  piety 
I  ne'er  heard  of. 


Alley,  O.PI.  v.4<J7. 


Witt,  O.  Pl.viii.498. 
To  Firk.   To  beat;  said  to  be  from ferio,  Latin. 

Ill  fcr  him,  and  firk  him,  aud  ferret  him.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

—  Nay,  I  will  firk 
My  silly  novice,  as  he  was  never firk'd 

Since  midwives  bound  his  noddle.  Ram  A.  O.  PI.  v.  466. 

Mr.  Steevens  justly  observed,  that  this  word  was 
so  licentiously  used,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its 
meaning. 

To  Firm.  To  confirm.  This  usage  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  obsolete,  being  employed  by  Dryden 
and  Pope;  but  it  would  hardly  be  ventured  by  a 
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Your  wishes  blest  i 
Jove  knocks  his  chin  against  his  breast 

And  firms  it  with  the  rest.  B.  Jon.  Mosque  of  Aug.  vi.  136. 
Cynna,  as  Marius  and  the  rest  agree, 
Firme  the  edict,  and  let  it  pas*  for  me. 

Lodges  Wounds  of  Civ.  War,  F  3. 
First-born  of  Egypt.    Dr.  Johnson  says  that  this 
is  a  proverbial  expression  for  high-bom  persons ;  but 
it  has  not  been  met  with,  except  in  the  following 

I'll  go  »leep,  if  I  can;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail  against  all  the  first- 
born if  Egypt.  As  you  I.  it,  ii.  5. 

Perhaps  Jaques  is  only  intended  to  say,  that,  if  he 
cannot  sleep,  he  will,  like  other  discontented  persons, 
rail  against  his  betters. 

Fiske.  A  notorious  cheat,  connected  with  Foreman, 
and  others.  See  Bret  nor.  Often  mentioned  by 
Lilly  the  astrologer.  Possibly  the  evil  repute  of  his 
name  might  lead  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  make 
La  Fiske  one  of  "  five  cheating  rogues  "  (so  described 
in  the  dramatis  persona)  introduced  in  the  fourth  act 
of  the  Bloody  Brother.  He  is  described  as  an 
astrologer, 

—  And  then  La  Fuke, 
The  mirror  of  his  time ;  'twas  he  that  set  it.  Act  ir.  1. 

(viz.  the  astrological  figure.) 

In  the  next  scene  we  find  him  dealing  out  the 
imposing  jargon  of  astrology,  to  cheat  his  customer. 

Fhke  is  also  mentioned  by  Butler : 

And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 

Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk. 

Hudibr.  Part  II.  Cant.  iii.  1.  403. 
Where  the  note  tells  us,  from  the  information  of  Lilly 
aforesaid,  that  Fiske  was  born  near  Framlingham,  in 
Suffolk,  and  that  he  died  in  the  78th  year  of  his  life ; 
with  a  few  other  particulars. 

Fit.    A  division  of  a  song,  or  dance.    In  the  former 
sense  it  is  fully  explained  in  the  first  volume  of 
Dr.  Percy's  Refiques  of  Ancient  Poetry.    But  what 
can  it  have  to  do  with  the  following  passage? 
Well,  my  lord,  you  say  so,  in  fits.  Tro.  <fr  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  perhaps  a  quibble  is  intended. 
What  quibble,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  probably  the 
reading  should  be,  "  it  fits;"  that  is,  it  suffices,  it 
satisfies  us. 

Fit  op  the  Face. 
the  countenance. 

As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the fate;  but  tbey  are  ' 
For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  twea 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  tbey  keep  stale  so. 

A  Fitchew.   A  pole  cat.   Fissau,  Fr. 
or  fitchet. 

To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  tec.  —  I  would 
not  care:  but  to  be  a  Menelaus,  —  I  would  conspire  against  des- 
tiny. Tro.  Sf  Cr.  v.  1. 

Tis  such  another  fitchew.'— marry,  a  perfum'd  ooe.  Oth.  ir.  1. 
This  animal  was  supposed  to  be  very  amorous; 
and  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us,  that  its  name  was  often 
applied  to  ladies  of  easy  or  no  virtue. 

A  Fitment.   An  equipment,  or  dress. 

—  I  am,  Sir, 
Hie  soldier  that  did  comjianv  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming;  'twas  a  fitment  for 

I  then  followU  Cymb.  v.  i. 


A  grimace,  an  affected  turn  of 


Hen.  Fill.  i.  3. 
Also  Jit  chat, 
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Fitt  brs.   Small  fragments.  A  low,  familiar  word,  sai  d 
by  Skinner  to  be  derived  from  the  German. 
None  of  your  piec'd  companions  your  pin'd  gallants, 
That  fly  to  Jitters  with  e»'ry  flaw  of  weather. 

B.  4  Ft.  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 
They  look  and  tee  the  stones,  the  words,  and  letter*, 
All  cat  nntl  mangled,  in  a  thousand  Jitter*. 

Harr.  Ariosto,  xxiv.  40. 
Cast  them  upon  the  rockes  by  the  town  walls,  and  split  ted  them 
all  to  Jitter*.  North'*  Plut.  p.  338. 

Only  their  bones,  and  ragged  fitter*  of  their  clothes,  remained. 

Coryat,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

A  Fitton.  A  fiction,  or  falsehood ;  how  formed,  I 
know  not,  unless  by  corruption  from  fiction. 

He  doth  feed  you  witb^«<ww,  figments,  and  leasing*. 

B.  Jon.  Cyuth.  Revels,  i.  4. 
To  tell  uflttone  in  your  landlord's  ears.        Gate.  Work*,  C  3. 

To  Fitton.    To  form  lies,  or  fictions. 

Although  in  many  other  places  lie  commonly  useth  to  Jit  ton  (or 
fitten),  and  to  write  devises  of  his  own  head. 

Pint.  Livtt,  by  North,  p.  1010.  A. 

Fives,  more  properly  Vives  ;  in  French,  avives.  A 
disease  in  horses,  little  differing  from  the  strangles. 
Past  care  of  the  Jive*,  stark  spoil'd  with  the  staggers. 

Tum.ofShr.  iii.  2. 

For  the  vims,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  lite  kimels  between 
the  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  horse,  take,  &c. 

G.  AJarkk.  Way  to  get  W.  B.  i.  ch.  39. 

Fixure.  Fixture,  fixedness ;  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  fixed. 

The  Jixnre  of  her  eye  has  motion  in 't, 

As  we  are  mock VI  with  art.  H'inf.  T.  v.  3. 

That  is,  the  attachment  of  the  eye,  that  by  which  it 
is  fixed  into  the  head,  has  motion ;  as  a  string,  or 
some  such  contrivance. 

—  Rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity,  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixure.  Tro.  4  Cr.  f.  3. 

Whose  glorious Jixure  in  so  clear  a  skv. 

Drayl.  Baron's  \V.  Canto  I. 

Flags.  Our  old  play-houses  exhibited  flags  on  their 
roofs  when  there  were  performances  at  them.  This 
originated,  probably,  from  the  situation  of  several  of 
them  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames ;  since,  by 
this  device,  they  could  telegraphically  inform  those  on 
the  opposite  shore,  when  there  was  to  be  a  play.  In 
Lent,  of  course,  as  there  were  no  plays,  there  were 
no  flags  out.  The  Globe  playhouse,  with  its  flag,  is 
delineated  in  Steevens's  Shakespeare,  edition  1778, 
at  page  85  of  the  prefaces. 

Nay.  faith,  for  blushing,  I  think  there's  grace  little  enough 
;unongst  yon  all ;  'tis  Lent  in  your  checks,  the /Tog's  down. 

Mad  World,  O.PI.v.314. 
The  hair  bIjoui  the  hat  is  as  good  as  a Jlng  upon  the  pole  at  a 
common  plnyhousn,  to  waft  company.  ii.  p.  304. 

Each  play-house  advanccth  his  flagge  in  the  aire,  whither 
quickly,  at  the  waving  thereof,  are  summoned  whole  troops  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  Curtain  Dr.  of  the  W.  p.  47. 

Flamed.  Inflamed. 

And,  flam' d  with  xcale  of  vengeance  inwardly, 
He  a»kt,  who  had  that  dame  so  fouly  dight. 

fyeiM.  F.  Q.  V.  i.  14. 

And  since  their  courage  is  so  ooblv  /?<unV, 

This  morning  we'll  behold  the  champions 

Within  the  list.      Coronation,  by  Shirley,  (in  B.  &  Fl.)  Act  ii. 

—  1  am  ftam'd 
With  pity  and  affection;  whctl  ur  more . 

Pttrs/oai'i  Honat  Lawyer,  C  1. 

Flannel.    A  ridiculous  expression  for  a  Welchman, 
because  Wales  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  it. 
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Flannel  is  speciously  derived  from  gwlarun,  which 
means  woollen.  To  this  day,  the  very  softest  and 
most  delicate  flannel  of  this  nation,  is  manufactured 
in  Wales. 

I  am  dejected,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch  flannel. 

ihr.  W.  W.  v.  5. 

Meaning  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  the  same  scene 
Falstaff  uses  several  similar  characteristics  of  the 
Welchman : 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  I  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb 
of  frixe  f  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Flap-dragon.  A  small  combustible  body,  set  on 
fire,  and  put  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  The  courage 
of  the  toper  was  tried  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  it 
flaming ;  and  his  dexterity  was  proved  by  being  able 
to  do  it  unhurt.  Raisins  in  not  brandy  were  the 
commonest  flap-dragons. 
Thou  art  easier  swallow'd  than  a  flap-dragon.  Love'*  L.  L.  v.  1, 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  famous  for  this 
feat : 

—  My  brother 
Swallows  it  with  more  ease  than  a  Dutchman 
Donflap-drugons.  Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  436. 

Our  Flemish  corporal  was  lately  choak'd  at  Delph  fi.  e.  Delft, 
in  Holland]  with  a flup-dragon.    Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  383. 

As  candles'  ends  made  the  most  formidable  flap- 
dragpnt,  the  greatest  merit  was  ascribed  to  the  hero- 
ism of  swallowing  them.    See  Can  oles'-en  ds. 

To  Flap-diiacon.  To  swallow  whole,  like  a  flap- 
dragon,  or  to  be  agitated  in  a  liquid  as  that  is: 
a  word  coined  from  the  preceding. 

But  to  make  nn  end  of  the  snip ;  to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dra- 
gon d  it.  Wint.  Tale,  iii.  3. 

A  Flap-jack.  A  pancake;  some  say,  an  apple  puff; 
but  we  have  below  express  authority  for  the  former 
sense. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holy-days,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and  more- 
o'er  puddings  nnd  flap  jacks.      Pericles,  ii.  7 .  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  47. 

And  'tis  in  request  among  geutlemen's  daughters  to  devour  their 
cheese-cakes,  apple-pies,  cream  and  custards,  flap-jacks,  and  pan- 
puddings.  Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  353. 

Untill  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  transform 'd  into  the 
forme  of  a  flap-iack,  which  in  our  translation  is  cald  a  pancake. 

Taylor*  Jack-a-lent,  i.  p.  115. 

Flapse.  A  term  of  reproach,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
except  in  the  following  instance  : 

What,  what!  how  now,  ha?  You  are  a, flapse  to  tenne  my 
son  so.  Bronte,  Nest  Acad.  Act  iv.  p.  8  i. 

A  Flask  of  Arrows.    Apparently  a  set  of  them. 

Her  nulling  quiver  at  her  sliouiders  hung, 

Therein  a  flask  of  arrou  s  featberd  well.      Fairf.  Tutto,  xi.  SB. 

Flat-c  a  p.  A  term  of  ridicule  for  a  citizen.  In  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time  flat  round  caps  were  the  highest 
fashion ;  but,  as  usual,  when  their  date  was  out,  they 
became  ridiculous.  Citizens  of  London  continued 
to  wear  them,  long  after  tbey  were  generally  disused, 
and  were  often  satirized  for  it. 
Come,  sirrah,  you  flat-cap,  where  be  those  whites  r 

Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  304. 
This  the  citizen  resents,  as  a  great  insult. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ev'ry  word. 
Gesture,  or  look  I  use;  mock  me  all  over 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H .  ii.  1 . 
Trade  )  to  the  city,  child, 
A  flat-cap  will  become  thee.  B.  if  Ft.  lion.  Man'*  Fort.  V.  alt. 
Wealthy  flat-caps,  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the  best  of  any 
men  in  Europe.  Martton's  Dutch  Court,  it.  1. 

See  the  notes  on  the  first  passage ;  also  Stowe's 
Surety  of  London^  p.  645.  ed.  1603. 
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In  the  Second  Part  of  the  Honest  Whore,  is  a 
ludicrous  oration,  to  prove  that  a  flat  round  cap  is 
fittest  for  a  citizen,  and  extolling  it  highly, 
the  rest,  it  is  said, 
Flat-caps  as  proper  are  to  city  gowns, 
helmet*,  or  to " 


We 


As  to  armour  h 

In  another  place, 
The  city  cap  is  round,  the  scholar's  square. 
To  shew  that  government  and  learning  are 
The  perfect *»t  limbs  i'  th'  body  of  a  state. 
See  O.  PI.  iii.  390.  et  seq. 
Flative.   Windy,  or  rather  causing  wind, 
say  flatulent. 
Eat  not  too  many  of  those  apples,  they  be  very  flatite.  , 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  835. 

No  other  instance  has  been  produced. 

Flatling.    Flat;  applying  the  broadest  side  to  the 
object.   Shakespeare  has  flat  long.    Temp.  ii.  1. 
Kogcro  never  foyn'd,  and  seldom  strike 

But  flatting.  Harr.  Ariott.  xxxvi.  55. 

Pell  to  tbe  ground,  and  lay  flatting  there  a  great  while. 

North's Pint,  p.  892. 

Spenser  has  it  somewhere,  but  1  have  not  marked 
the  passage. 

Flaunts.    Fineries,  gay  attire  that  girls  flaunt  in. 
—  Or  how 

Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 

The  sternness  of  his  presence  ?  Winter't  T.  iv.  3. 

A  Flaw.  A  sudden  gust  of  violent  wind.  "  It  was 
the  opinion,"  says  Warburton,  "  of  some  philoso- 
phers, that  the  vapours  being  congeal'd  in  the  air  by 
cold,  (which  is  the  most  intense  in  the  morning)  and 
being  afterwards  rarefied  and  let  loose  by  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  occasion  those  sudden  and  impetuous 
gusts  of  wind,  which  were  called  flaws."  Thus  he 
comments  on  the  following  passage :' 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  flaxt  congealed  in  the  spring  of  d;iy.         2  Hen.  IF.  iv.  4. 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.         3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 


What  flams,  and  whirles  of  weather, 
rather  sto 


Or 


.  aloft  the 


i  days. 

F I.  Pilgrim, 


iii.  6. 


i  three  da' 
B.Sf 

like  •  red  mora,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  tbe  birds, 
Gust,  and  foul  flam  to  herdsmen  and  to  herds. 

Sh.  Knm  it  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  475- 
It  appears  that,  in  the  Cornish  dialect,  a  flaw  sig- 
nifies primitively  a  cut.    Polwhele's  Cornish  Vocab. 
But  it  is  also  there  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  for' 
those  sudden  or  cutting  gusts  of  wind : 

P.  Are  they  not  frequently  exposed,  however,  [in  Cornwall]  to 
what  they  call/fan  of  wind  ?  T.  Yes,  and  they  sometimes  prove 
not  only  very  boisterous,  but  very  fatal  in  their  consequences. 
P.  From  whence  are  those  casual  winds  called  flairs  r  T.  In 
the  Cornish  vocabulary  that  term  signifies  to  cut. 

Tkeoph.  Botanist  a,  on  Cornwall,  p.  5. 
He  proceeds  to  derive  tbe  word  from  the  Greek ; 
but  fxaw  in  Greek  means  not  to  cut,  but  to  crush  or 
break.    It  is  usually  derived  from  flo.   Milton  uses 
it  in  this  sense  more  than  once.    See  Todd. 
In  the  following  passage/awes  is  unintelligible : 

—  A  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flawes  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister'd  her  report.  Meat. for  Meat.  ii.  3. 
Warburton  proposed  flames,  which  has  since  been 
adopted,  being  found  to  be  confirmed  by  Sir  W.  Da- 
venant,  and  suiting  the  sense  so  exactly,  blister'd 
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especially.  The  inversion  of  the  letter  m  seems  to 
have  produced  the  error.  Dr.  Johnson  rather  petu- 
lantly rejected  the  emendation ;  probably  because  it 
came  from  Warburton. 
A  Flawn.  A  custard;  from  the  French,  flan.  See 
Menage,  in  that  word ;  and  Du  Cange  in  fluto  and 
flanto.  Cotgrave  renders  the  French  flans,  by  Jlawnts. 
See  him  in  Voc. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with  flaant  and  custards  storM, 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  lord. 

Drtii/t.  Xymphal.  6.  14%. 

Kersey  defines  it,  "  A  kind  of  dainty,  made  of 
fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter ;"  which  is  not  exactly  a 
custard,  though  approaching  to  it. 
Fleak.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist.  Johnson,  who 
cites  More  against  Atheism  for  it.  We  find  it  also 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  from  one  woman  to 
another;  in  which  case,  it  seems  that  it  can  only 
mean,  "  little  insignificant  tiling."  Apparently  the 
same  as  flake,  or  nearly  so. 

Fie  upon  me!  tis  well  known  I  am  the  mother 

Ol*  children,  scarry  fleak  !  'tis  not  for  nought 

You  boil  eggs  in  your  gruel.  The  Wit',  O.  PI.  \  iii.  450. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note,  says  a  fleak  of  bacon 
means  a  flitch;  so  it  may,  but  what  is  that  to  the 
purpose?   The  word  is  found  also  in  the  sense  of  a 
hurdle,  or  grate ;  but  that  is  equally  remote. 
To  Fleck.   To  spot.    German,  Gothic,  and  Danish. 

And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

Kom.  it  Jul.  ii.  3. 
We'll  jfcc*  our  while  steeds  in  your  Christian  Mood. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.  vi.  533. 
And  full  of  gergon  as  is  a  flecken  pve. 

'The  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  135. 
That  is,  "  full  of  chattering  as  a  sp  illed  mag-pie." 

All  jng'd  and  frounst,  with  divers  colour*  deckr. 
They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drink  till  they  be  fleckt. 

Mirror  for  Magist.  p. 

Fleckt  sometimes  meant  drunk : 
They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drinke  till  they  be  fleckt. 

Murr.for  Mag.  p.  «2. 

Fledge,  adj.  for  Fledged,  part.    Furnished  with  fea- 
thers. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  part,  knew  that  the  bird  was  fledge ;  and 
then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 


Merck,  of  Vtn.  iii.  1. 

Whose  downy  plumes,  with  happy  augurre, 
Presage  betimes  what  the  fledge  soul  will  be. 

Protme  to  Poole's  Parnau. 
There  are  likewise  on  either  side  of  him  discovered  two  great 
bunches  so  big  as  a  large  footeball,  and  (as  some  tlunkc)  will  in 
time  grow  to  wings ;  but  God,  I  hope,  will  that  he  shall  be  de- 
stroyed before  be  grow  to  fledge. 

Vise,  of  Serpents,  Harl.  Mise.  iii.  p.  til. 

To  Fledge,  v.  To  become  fledged,  to  acquire  fea- 
thers.   Sometimes  written flidge. 

In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Hoi  born,  and  the  chief  places  of 
resort  about  London,  doe  they  every  day  build  their  nests,  every 
houre  flidge,  and,  in  tearme-time  especially,  flutter  they  abroad  in 
flocks.  H.  Greene,  Harl.  Misc.  viii.  383. 

To  Fleer.  To  look  with  scorn  and  sly  impertinence; 
much  the  same  as  to  sneer.  It  is  no  longer  in  com- 
mon use. 

Tush,  tush,  man ;  never  fieer  and  jest  at  me, 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool.  Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  man 

That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.  Jut.  Cat.  i.  3. 

A  Fleer,  s.  made  from  the  above.  A  sneer,  a  con- 
temptuous look. 

—  Do  but  en  cave  yourself, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns 
That  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  bit  face.  Othell.  ir.  1. 
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Fleet.  A  small  stream.  Saxon.  Fleet  of  ships, 
float,  &c.  arc  from  the  same  origin. 

Together  wove  ire  nets  t"  entrap  the  fish, 

)u  flouds  nod  sedgy  fleetes.  Matthettts's  Aminla,  C. 

In  which  lane  standeth  the  Flecte,  •  prison-house,  to  culled  of 
the  feet,  or  water,  running  by  it.  Stove's  Loud.  p.  317. 

To  Fleet.   To  float.  Saxon. 

—  Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Hare  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat  ning  most  f  en-like. 

Ant.  *  Ci.  Hi.  11. 
At  length  breake*  down  in  nine,  and  haile,  and  sleet, 
First  from  one  coatt,  'till  nought  thereof  be  drie; 
And  then  another  'till  that  likewise  jtett. 

Spent.  F.Q.  IV.ix-33. 

This  isle  s\\d\  fleet  upon  the  ocean, 

And  wander  to  the  unfrequented  Indo.   Edm.  II.  O.  PI.  iL  326. 

Used  as  a  verb  active,  for  to  cause  to  float: 

They  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and 
fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

A*  you  I.  it,  i.  1. 

Flesh  and  Fell.    Muscle  and  skin.   See  Fell. 

Flesh ment.  Pride,  encouraged  by  a  successful 
attempt;  being  fleshed  with,  or  having  tasted 
success. 

And,  in  the  fteshment  of  this  dread  exploit, 

Drew  on  me  here  again.  Lear,  ii.  3. 

See  to  flesh,  in  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Fletcheb.  An  arrow-maker.  F/echier,  Fr.  from 
flethe,  an  arrow. 

Her  mind  run*  sure  upon  a  fleteher,  or  a  bowyer:  however,  I'll 
inform  against  both;  the  fleteher  for  taking  whole  money  for 
pieced  arrows;  the  bowver  for  homing  the  headmen  of  his 
parish,  and  taking  money  for  his  pnint. 

Af«ltAflr3fi«VO.PI.vii  378. 
N-B.  The  extremities  of  bows  were  generally  finished 
with  horn. 

It  is  unsecmlie  for  the  painter  to  feather  a  shaft,  or  for  the 
fleteher  to  h.mdlo  the  pencil.         Euphues,  Ep'ut.  Dedic.  A  8.  b. 

Moreover,  both  tUefletrher  in  makiinc  your  shaft,  and  you  in 
nockinge  your  shaft,  must  take  hetde  llia't  two  feathers  equally 
runnc  on  the  Ujw.  Aschom,  Tuxoph.  p.  177. 

Flew'd.  Having  large  hanging  chaps,  which,  in  a 
hound,  were  called  flews. 

My  bounds  nre  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
Sofleu'il,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  arc  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  moming  dew. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.  iv.  1. 
—  The  one  of  them  call'd  Jolly-lK>y,  a  grrte 
And  Inrgeflew'd  hound.     Arthur  Gofding's  Chid,  b.  iii.  p.  33. 

Flibbeiigibbk.    Used  by  Latimer  for  a  sycophant. 
And  when^hese  flatterers  and  flihbtrgihbet  another  day  shall 


and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  answer  them 
tbiii.  Sermons,  fol.  39. 

Fun iif. rti r.  i bbf.t.  The  name  of  a  fiend,  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare;  and,  though  so  grotesque,  not 
invented  by  him,  but  by  those  who  wished  to  impose 
upon  their  hearers  the  belief  of  his  actual  existence  : 
this,  and  most  of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Edgar  in 
Lear,  being  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Harsenet's  book, 
cited  below,  among  those  which  some  Jesuits,  about 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  pretended  to  cast 
out,  for  the  sake  of  making  converts.  The  principal 
scene  of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Peckham,  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  Dr. 
Hansenet,  by  order  of  the  privy  council,  wrote  and 
published  a  full  account  of  the  detection  of  it. 

This  is  the  foul  fiend,  FtMxrtigibUt ;  be  begins  at 
nnd  walls  till  the  first  cock.  Lea 
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See  also  Act  iv.  1 . 

Frateretto,  Ftiberdigihet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto,  were  four 
devils  of  the  round  or  ruorice:  these  four  Itad  forty  assistant* 
under  them,  as  themselves  do  confesse. 

Hartenet,  Deel.  of  Popith  Impostures. 
Thou  Flebtr-gibet,  FlebergiLet,  thou  wretch ! 
Wot'st  thou  whereto  last  p  >rt  of  that  word  doth  stretch  ? 

Heyvood,  in  his  Siite  Hundred  of-Epig. 

To  Flicker.   To  flutter. 

Certain  little  birds  only  wjere  heard  lo  warble  out  their  sweet 
notes,  and  to  flieker  op  and  downc  the  greene  trees  of  the  garden*. 

AortA  i  Pint.  p.  U34. 
But  there'*  another  in  the  wind,  some  castn.1 
That  hover*  over  her  and  dares  her  daily, 

Some  flickering  slave.  B.  if  Ft.  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

With  gaudy  pennons  flickering  in  the  air. 

Fuimus  Troes,  O.  PI.  vii.  471. 

It  seems,  in  the  next  instance,  to  mean  sparkling 
or  flaming;  but  the  speech  is  intentionally  bom- 
bastical : 

Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 

On  flick' ring  Phutbus'  front.  Jjcar,  ii.  2. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  other  motions.  Dryden 
used  the  word. 

Flicker-mouse,  or  Flitter-mouse  ;  that  is,  flutter- 
ing-mouse.    A  bat. 

Once  a  bat,  and  ever  a  bat !  a  re  re  mouse, 
And  bird  o'  twilight ;  be  has  broken  thrice. 

Come,  I  will  see  the flicker-mouse,  my  fly. 

a.  Jon.  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

The  above  sentences  are  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  but  they  are  spoken  of  the  same  person. 
The  same  author  uses  flitter-mouse  also : 
And  giddy  flitter-mice,  with  leather  wings.       Sad  Shcpk.  ii.  8. 

Flicce.   Apparently  for  fledged. 

Kill  l»ad  chickins  in  the  tread, 
Fligge,  they  hardly  can  be  catch 'd. 

R.  Southwell's  Pocmt,  1st  ed.  p.  31. 

A  Flight.    A  kind  of  arrow,  formed  for  very  long 
shots,  well  feathered,  light,  and  flying  straight. 

O  yes,  here  be  all  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts;  bat  I 
can  wound  with  a  brandish,  and  never  draw  bow  lor  the  matter. 

B.  Jon.  Cynthia's  He  v.  v.  10. 

Thus  would  he  speake :  I  would  at  twelvcscore  prick* 
Have  shot  all  day  an  arrow  ul  a  pound, 
Have  (hot  the  flight  full  fortie  score  and  *ise. 

Ilarringt.  F.p.  II.  78. 
Also  the  sport  of  shooting  with  such  arrows : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged  Cupiil  at 
Hie  flight.  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

A  flight,  or  flight-shot,  was  frequently  spoken  of 
as  a  measure  of  distance : 

—  Heart  of  chancel 
To  throw  me  now,  within  a  flight  o'  the  town. 

Yorkshire  'Frog.  sc.  8.  Sh.  Suppl.  it.  665. 

The  distance  of  a  flight-shot  is  stated  by  Leland, 
in  his  Itinerary,  to  be  about  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Thames  above  London  Bridge : 

The  passage  into  it  at  ful  se  is  a  flite-shot  over,  as  much  as  the 
Tamise  is  above  the  bridge.  Vol.  iv.  p.  44. 

The  flight  arrow,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  called  flecta,  and  was  a  fleet  arrow,  with  narrow 
feathers.  See  Blount's  Tenures ;  or  the  republication 
of  them,  entitled,  Fragmen/a  jlntiauitatis,  where  it 
is  said  that,  "  Ralph  te  Fletcher  held  land  of  the 
king,  by  the  service  of  paying  viginti  flectas  (twenty 
flights)  yearly  at  the  exchequer."  p.  110. 
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Flim-flam,  a  reduplication  of  flam,  meaning  the  same. 
An  imposition,  a  lie.  This  word  was  not  originally 
in  Johnson,  but  has  been  introduced  by  Todd. 

This  is  a  pretty  flim-flam.  B.  tf  Ft.  Little  Fr.  L.  Act  ii. 

Theae  are  no  flim-flam  stories. 

Otell'i  Rabtlait,  Prol.  to  B.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  iv. 
In  his  Catalogue  of  Imaginary  Booh,  he  introduces 
also  "  the  flim-flams  of  the  law."    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Affirming  things  which  tmbies  would  scarce  belecvc;  and  all 
the  magpies  in  a  countrie  would  hardly  vouchsafe  to  chatter  such 
foolish  flun-flumt  as  they  do.  Hmp.  nf  Inc.  Fooles,  p.  3. 

An  ingenious  and  amusing  modern  book,  was 
entitled  Flim-flams;  but  the  author  seems  to  mean 
by  it,  Satires.  He  coins  also  the  verb  to  flimflam, 
for  to  satirize.    See  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  207. 

A  Flino,  ».  A  slight,  trifling  matter;  in  the  following 
proverb : 

—  England  were  but  a  fling, 
•Save  for  the  crooked  slick,  and  the  gmy  goose  wing. 

That  is,  England  would  be  of  no  consequence,  were 
it  not  for  the  bow  and  arrow.  So  explained  by 
Fuller,  in  Barkshire,  p.  85.  4to.  ed. 

A  Flirt-gill.    An  arbitrary  transposition  of  the 
compounded  word  gill-flirt,  that  is,  a  flirting-gill,  a 
woman  of  light  behaviour.    See  Gill-flirt. 
Scurvy  knave  !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gittt.     Rom.  St  Jut.  ii.  4. 
You  heard  him  take  me  up  like' a  flirt-gill. 

B.  *  Ft.  An.  of  B.  Pestle,  iv.  1. 
Where,  the  last  editor  tells  us,  the  second  quarto 
reads  gill-flirts.  In  another  place  we  have  it  more 
at  length : 

Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke 

As  I  had  been  a  inaukin,  aflurt-gillian.  Chaneet,  iii.  1. 

The  gillyflower,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  name 
to  the  word  gill-flirt,  was  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  falsehood.  Shakespeare  says,  "  some  call  them 
nature's  bastards."  Winter's  T.  iv.  3.  See  the  note 
there.  More  anciently  they  were  called  gillofers 
(see  Langham,  Gard.  oj  Health,  p.  281 ),  and  are  oddly 
enough,  though  very  truly,  derived  from  caryophul- 
lum ;  for  from  that  word  is  formed  giroflee,  Fr. 
Whence  gillofer,  and,  lastly,  gillyflower.  Dr.  John- 
son hesitates  between  that  etymology  and  the 
popular  deduction  of  the  word  from  July-flower, 
which  in  truth  deserves  no  attention.  Gillyflower 
meant  originally  a  pink. 

To  Flit.   To  fly  or  fleet  away. 

For  on  a  smidie  hill,  that  still  Mflitt 

And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie.      Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  5. 
Alas,  that  cannot  be,  for  he  is  flit 
'  Out  of  this  camp,  withouten  stay  or  pause.  Fairfax  Taito,  v.  58. 

Flitter-mousf..    See  Flicker-molsk. 

Flix.   The  flux,  a  well  known  disorder. 

What  with  the  burning  fcaver,  and  the  flise, 
Of  siltie  men  there  scant  returned  sixe. 

Harringt.  Ariost.  xxxiii.  13. 
The  father  of  Publius  lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloodv  flir. 

Acts,  xxviii.  8.  in  the  authuri/ed*  version. 
The  change  to  Jlux  was  tacitly  made,  like  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  early  in  the  last  century. 

See  Grubb's  famous  ballad  of  Hani  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense,  for  the  situation  to  which  St.  George  reduced 
the  dragon. 

Florentine.    A  kind  of  made  dish,  for  which  there 
are  three  curious  receipts  in  May's  Accomplished 
Cook,  p.  259,  260,  and  2b  1.  Coles  says,  "  Florentine, 
a  made  dish,  torta;"  but  in  the  other  part  of  his 
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dictionary  he  renders  torta,  "  a  cracknell."  One 
author  says  that  custards  were  called  Florentines; 
but  he  is  not  supported  by  others. 

I  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we  have  the  art  of  making 
custards,  which  are  therefore  called  Florentines. 

Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  iS. 
If  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  Florentines, 
By  some  late  statute  be  created  treason. 

B.  If  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  v.  1. 
The  last  editor,  Mr.  Weber,  says  it  is  *'  a  kind  of 
pie,  differing  from  a  pasty,  in  having  no  crust  beneath 
the  meat.  A  veal  Horentine  is  a  dish  well  known  in 
ancient  Scottish  cookery."  Dr.  Jamieson  confirms 
this,  describing  it  thus :  "  a  kind  of  pie ;  properly 
meat  baked  in  a  plate,  with  a  cover  of  paste."  flfay'a 
Florentines  are  made  with  or  without  paste. 

Florf.ntius.  A  knight,  whose  story  is  related  in 
the  first  book  of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis.  He 
bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  provided 
she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle,  on  which  hie 
life  depended.    She  is  described  as  being 

—  The  lothest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 

And  under  that  description  is  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare : 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  3. 

Flotr.    Sea  or  waves.    Saxon.   The  same  as  fleet. 

—  They  all  have  met  again, 
And  nre  upon  the  Mediterranean /tote, 

Bound  sadly  home  for  Nuples.  Temp.  i.  2. 

To  Fluce.    Apparently,  for  to  flounce,  or  plunge. 
Only  found  in  these  fines : 
They  flirt,  they  ycrk,  they  backward  fluce,  and  fling 
As  il  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been.  Drayton,  \Ioone.  p.  5 la. 

Flu  its  wants  explanation,  in  the  following  passage : 

—  And  now  they  sound 
Tantara  tearcs  alanne,  the  flint  i  fight,  fight  anew, 
Ami  there  awhile  the  Romans  fall  to  ground, 
The  cries  and  shouts  of  men  to  skies  resound, 

They  full,  fall,  flic,  the  fluitt;  downe,  downe  the  droms  do  crie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  169. 

Probably  it  means  flutes. 
Flush.    Ripe,  full. 

—  The  borders  maritime 

Lack  blood  to  think  on't;  and  flush  youth  revolt. 

Ant.  $  CI.  i.  4. 

—  Now  the  time  is  flush, 

W  hen  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 

Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Timon  A.  v.  5. 

He  look  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread, 

VA  ith  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  fluth  as  May.  Haml.  iii.  3. 

To  Flush.   To  fly  out  suddenly,  as  a  bird  disturbed. 

So  flushing  from  one  spray  unto  another, 
Gets  to  the  top,  and  then  emboldeu'd  flics 
Unto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eves. 

Bro*uf,  Br.  Past.  I.  iv.  p.  83. 

It  is  still  retained  as  a  sporting  term : 
When  a  woodcock  I  fluth,  or  a  pheasmit  I  spring.  Song. 
Flux  iv  e.    Flowing  with  moisture. 
These  often  buth  d  she  in  her  ftuxive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  nnd  often  'gioi  to  tenr. 

A  ]AVtr$  Complaint,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  743. 
Fly.    A  familiar  spirit.    Apparently  a  cant  term  with 
those  who  pretended  to  deal  in  magic,  and  similar 
impostures.    Of  Dapper,  in  the  Alchemist,  it  is  said 
that  he  wishes  to  have 

A  familiar 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  cups. 
The  pretended  necromancer,  Subtle,  afterwards 
says, 

II  1  do  give  him  a  familiar, 

Give  you  him  all  you  play  for;  never  set  hiro, 
For  he  will  have  it. 
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He  is  answered, 

You  ire  mistaken,  doctor, 
Why,  he  Hi>es  ask  one  but  for  cups  and  horses, 
▲  rifting  fly,  none  of  jour  great  familiars.    B.  Jon*.  Alck.  Act  i. 

This  is  what  is  meant,  when  be  speaks,  in  the 
argument  to  the  play,  of 

Casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news, 
Selling  of  flit*.  Arg. 

He  is  instructed  afterwards  how  to  keep  and  feed 
bis  fly.   See  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Fly  also  is  used  for  a  parasite : 

—  Courtiers  hare  flit* 
That  botz  all  news  unto  then).        Matting.  Virg.  Mart.  ii.  2. 

So  also  Ben  Jonson,  who  by  Mosca  means  the 
same ;  as  well  as  his  Fly,  in  the  play  of  the  Light 
Heart.    The  allusion  is  classical. 

Fobedays.   Apparently,  mysteries  or  feasts. 

Likewise  Titus  Livy  writeth,  that  in  the  solemnization  time  of 
the  Bacchanalian  fobtdayt  at  Rome,  Sec. 

Rabetai*  Engl.  B.  iii.  cb.  46. 
(hell  says  upon  this,  "  If  this  be  a  Scotch  word 
for  holydays,  be  it  so."  The  word,  therefore,  was 
Sir  F.  Urquhart's;  but  Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  fow ;  quasi,  drunken  days.  The 
original  has  only  "  es  Bacchanales." 

To  Fode  out,  or  Fode  forth,  with  wottns.  To 
keep  in  attention  and  expectation,  to  feed  with 
words.  Probably  from  fodan,  Goth,  the  same  ety- 
mology as  that  of  to  feed.  No  dictionary  that  I 
have  seen  acknowledges  this  phrase;  but  it  is  in 
Capell's  School  of  Shakespeare,  to  which  I  own  my 
obligation  for  the  last  two  of  these  examples. 

In  this  raeane  time  vitk  word*  he  faded  out 
The  worthy  earle,  until  be  saw  his  men, 
According  as  be  bade  them  come  about. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  is.  69. 

In  the  original : 

II  trailitor  inlanto  dar  parole 

Fatto  gli  uvea,  sin  che  i  cavalli,  lie.  St.  65. 

But  the  king  alter'd  his  minde,  and  faded  kirn  fourth  vithfairc 
ttordt,  the  space  of  a  year  or  more.  Danet't  Cvmminet,  Sign.  Q  1. 

Kimweyng  perfectly  that  there  he  should  bee  faded  fur tk  with 
■ir^u rucntes  su  long  that  he  should  be  in  a  manner  wery. 

Stow'*  Annali,  Hen.  V'lII.  p.  183. 
Foe  man.    A  foe.    Perhaps  not  altogether  obsolete; 
once  very  common. 

Deayr'd  of  forrcine/uMuM  to  be  known.    Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  29. 
lie  presents  no  mark  lo  the  enemy ;  the  J'oeman  may  with  as 
great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Foe.  Rank  strong  grass.  Used  also  in  the  northern 
counties,  for  latter  grass.  Ray  defines  it,  "  long 
grass,  remaining  in  pastures  till  winter;"  which  agrees 
with  Du  Cange's  definition  odfogagium. 

One  with  another  they  would  lie  and  play, 

And  in  the  deep  fog  batten  all  the  day.  Drayt.  Moone.  p.  512. 

The  thick  and  well  grown  fog  doih  matt  my  smoother  slades. 

Dray  I.  Pol.  13.  p.  944. 

Fog-Cheeses,  in  Yorkshire,  are  such  as  are  made 
from  this  latter  grass,  as  eddish-cheeses,  in  some  other 
counties. 

To  Fog.   To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner;  whence  petti- 
fogger; not  from  petit  vogue,  as  Grose  conjectures; 
which  words,  probably,  were   never  current  in 
England.    A  soldier  says  to  a  lawyer,  in  reproach, 
Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swad  (quoth  he) 
Where  wooldst  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee? 
But  to  defend  such  things  as  thee, 
'tis  pity. 

Cotnttr-Scuffie,  in  Dryd.  Mi*e.  iii.  p.  340. 
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To  Foil.   To  trample.   Probably  from  fouler,  Fr. 

Whom  he  did  all  to  peeces  breake,  and  foyte 
lu  filthy  durt,  and  left  so  in  the  loathely  soyle. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  xi.  83. 
But  the  third  she  ben  re  tooko  overthrew,  and  foiled  under  hir 
Id  u-.  Dantft  Coamtinet,  Sign.  M  3. 

To  Foin.  To  puBh,  in  fencing.  Skinner  derives  it 
from  poindre,  to  prick ;  Junius,  from  f  wtvn ;  both 
very  improbably.  It  seems  to  be  more  likely  to 
have  arisen  from  fouiner,  to  push  for  eels  with  a 
spear;  which  Menage  savs  the  Flemings  used,  hav- 
ing formed  it  from  fouine,  the  harpoon  or  trident 
with  which  it  was  done,  that  word  being  itself  from 
fuscina,  Latin. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see 
thee  here,  to  see  thee  there.  Merry  W.  W.  ii.  3. 

Sir,  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your finning  fence; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will.  Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

Will  he  foin,  and  give  the  mortal  touch?  Goblin,  O.  PI.  x.  132. 
Hogero  never  foynd,  and  seldom  stroke 

But  flatting.  Harring.  Ariott.  si.  78. 

—  She  lets  us  fight ; 
If  we  had  no  more  wit,  we  might/oin  in  earnest. 

Shirley'*  Imposture,  iv.  p.  47. 

The  word  was  in  use  in  Chaucer's  time. 
A  Foin.   A  push  of  the  sword  or  spear. 

First  tix  foine*  with  hand  speares.  Holingth.  p.  833. 

Now  lie  intends  no  longer  to  forbeare, 

Both  hurleth  out  a  fvyne  with  force  so  maine. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  sxxvi.  55. 

Foison,  or  Foizon.  Plenty,  particularly  of  harvest, 
Foison,  Fr.  which  Menage  and  others  derive  from 
fuiio.    See  Du  Cange. 

kWfoiton,  all  abundance.  Temp.  ii.  1. 

—  As  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  stedneu  the  bare  fallow  hriop 
To  Utmingfoyton.  Meat,  for  M.  i.  5. 

This  passage  has  been  thought  corrupt ;  the  word 
that  most  offends  me  in  it,  is  seedness,  which  I  would 
change  to  seeding.  Blossoming  timet  I  presume, 
means  summer;  but,  without  more  alteration,  the 
allusion  is  incorrectly  applied. 

Scotland  has  foytont  to  till  up  your  will 

Of  your  mere  own.  *      Macb.  w.  3. 

As  our  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare  undertake 
to  give  a  corrected  orthography,  it  is  foolish  that 
this  word  should  in  these  places  be  spelt  with  y. 

Fifteene  hundred  men,  and  great  foiton  of  vittels. 

Holingth.  p.  1613. 

As  the  good  seeds  sowen  in  fruitful  soil 

Bring  forth  foytan  when  barren  dcth  them  spoil. 

Puttenkam'i  Art  of  Poetry. 

Carlwright,  whose  play  of  the  Ordinary  was  pub- 
lished in  1651,  puts  foison  into  the  mouth  of  Moth, 
the  antiquary,  as  an  obsolete  word,  which  in  Shake- 
speare's time  it  certainly  was  not. 

Foist.    A  barge,  or  pinnace.   From  /u«te,  Dutch  and 
French. 

Yet  one  day  in  the  year,  for  sweet  'tis  voie'd, 
Aud  that  is  when  it  is  the  lord  mayor's  foot. 

B.  Jon.  Epig.  134.  On  the  Famottt  Voyage,  p.  287. 

These  are  things  that  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to  a  fuitt ; 
and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  Argosy  hull,  and  cry  cockles. 

Pkilatter,  v.  p.  165. 

That  is,  "  They  will  not  yield  to  an  inferior  vessel, 
and  suffer  a  man  of  war,  in  which  they  are,  to  lie 
inactive,  and  in  base  traffic." 


» 
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In  an  old  poem,  called  The  Shippe  of  Safegarde, 
1569,  it  is  used  figuratively : 

Even  so  the  will  and  fanste  vayne  of  man, 
Regarding  not  the  hasard  of  him  wife, 

Nor  tilling  hecde  his  fleshly /oy><  to  guide, 
Full  fraught  with  sin  ami  care  ol  worldly  pclfe, 
Makes  no  account  of  wether,  winde,  or  tid«. 
Cornmnndment  wa*  Riven  to  the  haberdashers,  of  which  craft 
the  maior  was,  that  they  should  prepare  a  barge  for  the  bachelors, 
with  a  master,  and  nfoytte,  garnished  with  banners,  I  lie  as  they 
use  when  the  maior  is  presented  at  Westm'. 

Kick.  Frog,  of  Eli*.  I.  p.  1. 

See  Calleyfoist. 

Foist  meant  also  a  sharper,  and  is,  perhaps,  derived 
from  to  foist,  in  the  sense  of  to  thrust  in  improperly, 
which  is  said  to  be  from  fausser,  French. 

1'rate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whoreson  foist,  you.  You'll 
contrull  the  point,  you  ?  11.  Jon.  Every  M.  iu  hi*  H.  iv.  7. 

This  brave  fellow  is  no  better  than  a  font.  Foitl .'  whut  is 
that  ?  A  diver  with  two  fingers ;  a  pickpocket ;  nil  his  train  study 
the  figging  law,  that's  to  say  cutting  ofpurses  and  foisting. 

Roaring  Girt,  O.  Hi.  vi.  113. 
There  is  enough  aboutybyj/j  in  R.  Greene's  Theeves 
fatting  out,  grc.  Jfarl.  Misc.  viii.  p.  382,  &c. 
Thus  also  foist  er: 
When  Ucintjoutcrt  fit  for  Tiburne  fraics, 
Are  food-sick  faint,  or  heart-»ick  run  their  waies. 

Mirror  for  Magist.  483. 
To  Foist.   To  cheat.    From  the  above. 

—  Thou  cogging, 
Bnse,,/bv«/ia£  lawyer,  that  dost  set 
Thy  mind  on  nothing,  but  to  get 
Thy  living,  by  thy  damned  pew 

lifogging. 

Dryd.  Misc.  18mo.  iii.339. 

Foisting-Hound,  or  Cur.  A  small  dog,  of  the  lap- 
dog  kind.    A  Bt inking  hound. 

And,  idledging  urgent  excuses  for  my  stay  behind,  part  with 
her  us  passionately  as  she  would  from  her  foist ins-hound. 

Eottw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  999. 
As  for  shepherds'  dogs,  /ou<i«£  curs,  and  such  whom  some  fond 
ladies  rouke  their  daily,  nay  nightly  companions  too,  I  shall  puss 
over,  being  neither  worthy  to  be  inserted  in  this  subject,  nor 
itgrecnhle  thereto.  Oentl.  Recreat.  p.  93.  8vo. 

Though  it  be  a  privilege  of  the  lady  Brach,  "  to 
stand  by  the  fire,  and  stink,"  (Lear,  i.  4.),  and  to 
foist  sometimes  bears  a  kindred  sense,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  this  name  is  so  derived ;  yet  it  is  probable 
enough,  as  given  in  contempt.  Coles,  indeed,  de- 
cides it;  having  "  A  fysting  (i.  e.  foisting)  cur, 
catellus  graveoieiis."    Diet.    See  Fyst. 

In  Folio.    In  abundance,  in  a  great  style. 

The  Hint,  the  stake,  the  stone  in  fotio  flew, 
Anger  makes  all  tilings  weapons  when  'tis  heat. 

Fanthast's  J. us.  1. 91. 

Foliot,  from  the  Italian,  Folleito,  or  the  French, 
Foltet.  An  imaginary  demon,  supposed  to  be  harm- 
less. 

Another  sort  of  these  there  arc,  which  frequent  forlorn  houses, 
which  the  Italians  call  Folioti,  [but  N.H.  they  lime  nothing 
nearer  than  Foltetto]  most  part  innoxious,  Cardan  holds;  they 
will  make  strange  noyses  in  the  night,  howlc  sometimes  pittifully, 
and  then  Inuidi  again,  cause  great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fling 
stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doores  and  shut  them,  fling 
down  platters,  stool ss,  chests,  sometimes  appcarc  in  likeness  of 
hares,  crowes,  black  dogs,  8tc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mrlanch.  p.  48.  ubi  plura. 

Folk-mote.  An  assembly  of  people ;  mote,  a  meeting, 
folk,  people,  Sax. 

To  which  folk-mote  they  all  with  one  consent 

Sith  each  "of  them  bis  lady  had  him  by.        Spens.  F.  Q.  IV.  6. 

Fon.    A  fool;  or  Fond,  in  the  northern  dialect. 
Used  by  Spenser,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  though 
obsolete  in  his  time. 
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Thou  art  a  fon  of  thy  love  to  host, 

All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost.         Spent.  Sh.  K.  Feb.  69. 
Fond.    Foolish;  from  fon,  quasi  fonned,  which  may 
be  found  in  Wicliffe.    Fond,  therefore,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  tender,  evidently  implied,  iu  its  origin,  a 
doting  or  extravagant  degree  of  affection. 

—  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 

Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  f  Rich.  IT.  v.  9. 

—  Tell  these  sad  women 
Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 

As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.  Cor.  it.  1. 

To  starve  in  full  barns  -mm  fond  modesty. 

Honest  IV.  Part  2.  O.  PI.  iii.  40S. 
He  that  is  young  thinketh  the  oldc  man  fond;  and  the  olde 
knoweth  the  young  man  to  be  a  foole.        Eupk.  if  hit  Eng.  p.  9. 

So  also, 

Fondness,  and  the  other  derivatives. 

Fondness  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 

To  covet  fetters,  iho'  tb'ey  golden  be.  Spent.  Sonnet,  87. 

See  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Fond,  for  Found.  A  license  used  in  imitation  of 
Chaucer. 

And  many  strange  adventures  to  be  fond.  Spens.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  8. 
Used  also  for  tried,  on  the  same  authority.  See 
Junius  on  these  words. 

For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  she  fond, 

Rather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  lie  caught.      Id.  F.  Q.  III.  vii.  86. 

Fone,  for  Foes.  An  obsolete  form,  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Spenser ;  as 

But  ere  he  had  established  his  throne, 

And  spred  his  empire  to  the  utmost  shore, 
He  fought  great  batteils  with  his  salvage  fone.     F.  Q.  II.  *.  10. 

He  shook  his  golden  mace,  wherewith  he  dare 

Resist  the  force  of  his  rebellious/one.       Fairf.  Tatso,  viii.  78. 

Fool.  A  personage  of  great  celebrity  among  our 
ancestors,  whose  office  in  families  is  very  fully  exem- 
plified in  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  His  business 
was  to  amuse  by  his  jests,  in  uttering  of  which  he 
had  complete  license  to  attack  whom  he  pleased. 
The  peculiar  dress  and  attributes  of  the  fool  are  fullv 
illustrated  by  the  plate  subjoined  to  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV.  in  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edit.  1778. 
See  also  Bable,  &c.  A  few  particulars  will  be 
sufficient  on  a  subject  so  familiarized  by  perpetual 
recurrence.  When  Justice  Overdo  personates  a  fool, 
in  the  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  order  to  spy  out 
the  proceedings  of  the  place,  he  says  he  wishes  to 
be  taken  for  "  something  between  a  fool  and  a  mad- 
man." Act  ii.  1 .  This  is  literally  the  character,  a 
fellow  who,  pretending  folly,  has  still  the  audacity 
of  a  madman. 

The  license  allowed  to  these  privileged  satirists 
was  such,  that  nothing  which  they  said  was  to  be 
resented.  "  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,"  says  Olivia  to  IWalvolio,  "  is  to  take 
those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon 
bullet*.  'J  here  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  tho' 
he  do  nothing  but  rail."    Tu:  Night,  i.  5. 

This  license  cannot  be  more  fully  exemplified, 
than  by  the  Fool  in  Lear,  who  seems  to  us  to  carry 
his  jests  much  too  far. 

Their  dress  is  alluded  to  here : 

—  Or  to  sec  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Prologue  to  K.  Hen.  I'll  I. 
And  by  Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it,  when  he  repeats 
that  motley' t  the  only  wear,  &c. 
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In  the  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic  exhibitions,  a 
fool  was  an  indispensable  ingredient;  and,  like  the 
Harlequin  of  the  Italian  theatre,  he  was  always  falling 
into  mischief,  and  meeting  the  very  persons  he 
wished  to  avoid.  Thus: 

—  Merely  tlioii  art  death's /doi, 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  rim'st  toward  him  still.  Sleas.for  M.  iii.  1. 

The  fool  was  usually  a  part  of  trreat  license  and 
facility  to  the  actor,  who  was  allowed  almost  to 
fabricate  his  own  part.  See  Hamlet's  directions  to 
restrain  this  abuse.  The  fool  was  always  to  be 
merry. 

I  hold  the  world  hut  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  every  man  roust  play  his  part, 
And  mine  a  tad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool, 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkle)  come.  Mtr.  ofV.\.\. 
Hence  the  phrase  of  playing  the  fool  seems  to  have 
arisen. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Fool  was  a  distinguished  cha- 
racter of  that  class;  and  there  was  a  curious  feat 
which  he  was  bound  by  his  office  to  perform,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  He  was  to 
leap,  clothes  and  *all,  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard  ;  a 
jest  so  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  lower  classes 
of  spectators,  that  it  was  not  easily  made  stale  by 
repetition.    This  is  alluded  to  here  : 

lou  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boot*  and  spun  and  all, 
like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard.  All's  W.  ii.  5. 

He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  n  sheriffs  dinner, 

Skip  with  a  rime  o'  the  table,  from  new  nothing, 

And  take  his  Almoin  leap  into  a  cuUard, 

Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 

Langh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders. 

B.Jon.  Devil's  an  A.  \.\. 
Perhaps  it  is  tins  custard  which,  in  the  Staple  of 
News,  is  called,  "  the  custard  politick,  the  mayor's." 
A.  ii.  sc.  3.   See  Patch,  Motley,  &c. 

Fool-becg'd,  adj.     Absurd;  so  foolish  that  the 
guardianship  of  it  might  well  bp  begged.  See  to  Beg 

FOR  A  FOOL. 
But  if  thou  Hi  e  to  see  like  right  bereft, 

This  fool-begg'd  patience  will  in  ihec  be  left.     Com.  of  E.  ii.  1. 

Qu.  Should  it  not  be  "  of  thee,"  meaning  "  by 
thee?" 

Fool-happie.   Unwittingly  happy,  fortunate  rather 
than  provident. 

—  And  yet  in  doubt  ne  dnrcs 
To  joy  at  his  fool-huppie  oversight.  Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  1. 

Church  conjectures  fool-hardy,  but  that  is  not  so 
well  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  context. 
Fools,  Feast  of.    See  the  particulars  of  this  cere- 
mony, in  Archaologia,  xv.  p.  225,  8ic. 

Foot,  the,  of  a  Song.   The  burden  of  it.  Refiaine, 
in  French. 

Ele,  Uuf,  iou,  iou ;  whereof  the  6rst  is  the  cry  and  voyco  they 
commonly  use  to  one  another  to  make  haste,  or  else  it  is  the  foot 
of  tome  $ong  of  triumph.  North's  Pint.  p.  11. 

This  strange  version  is  from  Amyot,  not  Plutarch ; 
hence  the  absurd  division  of  Eleleu,  aud  the  addition 
of  an /at  the  end.  There  also  he  found  the  refrain, 
which  he  has  translated  the  foot.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  different  are  Plutarch's  own  words:  — 
Ewiptmi*  ii  T«tT(  (TTOvJaTf  iteMv,  lev,  lob  rov(  Tcafirra? 
i»  to  /jut  9-wijJJi>»T»{  enafurttr,  xai  vau>rt£amc  tiuSowi- 
n  ii,  cvc.  Vit.  Thesei,  cap.  22.  I  am  tempted  to 
add  the  version  of  Amyot,  as  another  curiosity :  — 
"  Ele-leuf,  iou,  iou :  dont  le  premier  est  le  cry  et  la 
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voix  dont  usent  ordinairement  ceulx  qui  s'entre- 
donnent  courage  Tun  i\  I'autre,  pour  se  haster,  ou  bien 
est  refrain  d'un  chant  de  triomphe." 

Foot-cloth.  A  cloth  protecting  the  feet;  i.e.  hous- 
ings of  cloth,  which  hung  down  on  every  side  of  a 
horse,  and  were  used  for  state  at  some  times,  and 
affected  merely  as  a  mark  of  gentility  at  others. 
Mr.  Bayes's  troops,  in  the  Rehearsal,  were  usually 
dressed  in  foot-cloths,  that  the  legs  of  the  men  might 
serve  unperceived  for  the  horses. 

Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-ctoth,  dost  thou  not?  Say.  What  of 
that?  Me.  Marty,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse  wear  a 
cloak,  when  honester  men  tbau  thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

tUen  VI.  iv.7. 

It  was  an  ornament  used  in  peace  only,  as  ill  suited 
to  any  but  a  slow  and  pompous  pace  : 

Bees  innko  their  hives  in  soldiers'  helmets,  our  steeds  are  fur- 
nished with  foot-tlothi  of  gold,  instead  of  saddles  of  steel. 

Alex.  $  Camp.  O.  PI.  ii.  131. 
There  is  one  Sir  Bounteous  Progress  newly  alighted  from  bis 
foot-cloth,  and  bis  mnre  waits  at  door,  as  the  fashion  is. 

Mad  W.  my  Matt.  O.  PI.  v.  349. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  mark  of  great  dignity 
and  state : 

—  T  am  a  gentleman, 
With  as  much  sense  of  honour  as  the  proudest 
Don  that  doth  ride  on  s  foot-cloth,  and  can  drop 
Cold  to  the  numerous  mintites  ol  his  age. 

Shirley's  Brothers,  i.  1. 

But  beware  of  supposing  the  beast  itself  to  be 
called  foot-cloth,  as  some  would  have  it.  Sir  Boun- 
teous is  said  to  "  alight  from  his  foot-cloth,"  as  one 
might  say  "  alightedfrom  his  saddle." 

A  guarjled  foot-cloth  meant  only  a  laced  or  orna- 
mented foot  cloth : 

—  Ye  can  mnka 
UnwboUome  fools  sleep  for  a  guarded  foot-cloth. 

B.if  Ft.  Thurry,i,e.  Act  r. 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Seward. 
So  in  the  Case  is  altered,  by  Ben  Jonson  : 
I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  turn  gentleman.         Act  iii.  p.  356. 
In,  not  on,  as  quoted  in  a  note  on  Rich.  III.  to 
give  more  colour  to  the  opinion  that  the  horse  him- 
self was  so  called.    It  means  only,  I  will  go  in  that 
state  and  pomp.    So  in  the  other  passage  cited  for 
the  same  purpose : 

—  Thou  shale  have  a  physician, 
The  best  that  gold  can  fetch,  upon  his  foot-cloth. 
That  is,  a  genteel  physician,  who  rides  on  a  foot- 
cloth,  or  with  a  foot-cloth  thrown  over  his  saddle. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  parade  of  the  mule  and 
foot-cloth,  the  fee  of  the  physician  was  miserably 
small.    Howell  writes,  in  1660, 

Nor  are  the  fees  which  belong  to  that  profession  —  any  thin* 
considerable,  where  doctors  of  phytic  use  to  attend  a  patient, 
with  their  mules  and  foot-cloths,  in  a  kind  of  state,  yet  they 
receive  but  two  shillings  for  their  fee,  for  all  their  gravity  and 
puins.  Party  of' Beasts,  p.  73. 

licavty  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot -c loath  to  visit  Ins  pa- 
ti<  nts,.hu  man  following  on  foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  wek  was 
very  decent,  now  epiite  discontinued.  The  judges  rodo  also  with 
their foot-cloaths  to  Westminster-hall,  w<L  ended  at  the  death  of 
Sir  Rob.  Hyde,  lord  ch.  justice.  And  E.  of  Shaft,  would  hava 
revived  it,  but  several  of  the  judges,  being  old  ami  ill-horsemen, 
would  not  agree  to  it.  Aubrey,  in  Letters from  Bodl.  Libr.  ii.  384$. 

Foot-cloth-Horse,  or  Mule.  One  of  those  animals 
so  ornamented,  and  probably  trained  on  purpose  for 
that  service;  for  a  spirited  horse  would  not  bear 
such  an  incumbrance,  till  reconciled  by  much  use. 

Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth-horse  did  stumble, 

And  started,  when  he  Inok'd  upon  the  Tower, 

As  loth  to  btur  me  to  tb«  slaughter  bouM.       JlicA.  III.  iii.  4. 
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Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  nnd  held  my  atirropr 

And  barebead  plodded  by  my  foot -cloth-mule  f  8  Hen.  VI.  i».  1. 

—  Nor  shall  I  need  to  try, 
Wliether  my  teell-gratt'd,  tumbling, foot -cloth-nag, 
he  able  to  out  rait  a  well-breath'd  catch  pole. 

,  Ram  Alley,  O.P\.  y.413. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  well-greas'd ;  but  the  other 
is  probably  right. 
For.    Not  inelegantly  used  instead  of  since,  or  because. 

—  Then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us, 

Play  judge,  and  executioner  all  himself, 

For  we  do  fear  the  law  I  Cymb.  iv.  3. 

And  heav'n  defend  your  good  souU,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  bus'uess  scant, 

For  she  is  with  me.  Oth.  i.  3. 

Nor,/or  be  swell'd  with  ire,  was  she  afraid.  Fairf.  Tasso,  ii.  19. 

—  And,  for  I  know  the  minds 
Of  youth  am  apt  to  promise,  and  as  prone 

To  repent  after,  'tis  my  advice,  &c.  Albumaaar,  0.  PI.  vii.  340. 
Also,  for  fear  of: 

We'll  hare  a  bib  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet. 

B.  4 -Ft.  Captain,  iii.  5. 

—  Ah,  how  light  he  treads, 

For  spoiling  bis  silk  stockings  .    Rant  Alley,  O.  I'i.  v.  416. 

If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  \egi,for  catch- 
ing cold.  Euph.  Eng.  P  1. 

Now  the  women  are  not  permitted  to  como  into  their  temples 
(yet  they  have  secret  places  to  look  iu  thorow  grates)  partly  for 
troubling  their  devotions.  Sandy's  Travels,  p.  55. 

liis  valour  is  commonly  three  or  foore  yards  long,  fnstiied  to  a 
pike  in  the  end/or  flying  off.  Overbury't  Char.  I.  a.  b. 

The  following  passage,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
altered: 

He's  well  wrought,  put  him  on  apace  for  cooling. 

B.  4-  it.  False  One,  iv.  last  line. 
Where  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  and  prefers  "  'fore 
cooling." 

Foit  the  Heav'ns.  Merely  a  corrupted  orthography, 
instead  of  "  fore  the  heav  ns,"  an  oath. 

I  have  determined  that  here  shall  be  a  pitcht  field  this  day,  we 
mean  to  drink,  for  the  heav'ns.      Creede's  Mentehini.  Sigu.  B  1. 

Then  boots,  hat  and  band ;  some  ten  or  eleven  pounds  will  do 
it  all,  and  suit  me,  for  the  heavent. 

B.  Jan.  Every  Man  out  of  II.  ii.  3. 

For,  or  Fore,  in  compounds,  had  sometimes  the 
force  of  expressing  a  contradiction  to  the  verb  com- 
bined with  it:  as,  to  forbid,  is  to  bid  not.  See  also 
Foksfeake,  Forth i n k,  Forteach,  &c.  Some- 
times it  had,  on  the  contrary,  an  intensive  power, 
increasing  the  force  of  the  word ;  as,  forlorn.  In 
this  way  it  is  no  where  so  arbitrarily  used,  as  by 
Sackville,  in  his  legend  of  Buckingham,  where  it  may 
be  seen  joined  with  a  multitude  of  words  nowhere 
else  united  with  it.  We  find  there,  forlet  (much 
hinder),  foreii king  (much  hating), forfaint  (completely 
faint),  forwander'd  (quite  wandering),  foregafd  (much 
galled),  and  many  others,  not  to  be  met  generally  in 
authors  of  that  time.  Its  use,  as  taken  from  bef  ore, 
is  sufficiently  known;  as  to  foredoom,  to  condemn 
beforehand,  &c.  This  prefix,  in  its  various  senses, 
was  so  freely  employed,  that  I  have  not  attempted  to 
exhaust  the  instances  of  it,  but  have  given  ample 
specimens. 

2b  Forage.  To  range  abroad,  which,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  is  the  original  sense;  but  fourrage,  the  French 
source  of  it,  is  formed  from  the  low  Latin,  foderagium, 
food:  the  sense  of  ranging,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
secondary,  and  ib  derived  from  the  necessity  of 
ranging  far  in  foraging  parties  in  quest  of  food. 

—  Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors, 
Aud  grapple  »ith  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh.         K.  John,  v.  1. 
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To  Fo rob.   To  regard,  or  care  for. 

Your  oath  once  brake,  you  forte  not  to  forswear. 

WiLIr.t 

For  me  I force  not  argument  a  straw, 

is  past  the  help  of  law. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Liter.  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  533. 
does  not  force. 
,  _  Harringt.  Ariost.  xxii.  13. 

See  also  xxiii.  27. 

But  when  he  many  monthes,  hopeless  of  his  re  cure, 

Had  served  her,  who  forced  not  w  hnt  pains  he  did  endure. 

Romeus  If  Jul.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  381. 

In  Spenser  it  sometimes  means  to  strive : 

furring  in  vaioe  the  rest  to  her  to  tell.  F.  Q.  V.  vi.  1 1. 

Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did  more  fierce]* 
force  to  gette  up  the  hill.  North's  Pint.  p.  387. 

Also,  to  urge  in  argument : 

C.  Why  farce  you  this?    Vol.  Because,  etc.  Cor.  iii.  3. 


Also,  to  stuff,  the  same  as  to  farce,  q.  v. ; 
forced  meat,  still  U3ed  for  stuffing. 

He's  oot  yet  thorough  wann,/orre  him  with  praises. 

Tro.  tt  Cr.  ii.  3. 

To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice, 
and  malice  forced  with  wit  turn  him?  Id.  r.  1. 

Also,  to  exaggerate : 
With  fables  vains  my  historic  to  fill,  ■ 

Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill.  Mirror for  Magitt.p.HX. 
Force,  s.   The  phrase  "  no  force  for  that,"  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  present  one  of  "  no  matter  for  that" 
Easily  deducible  from  the  above  sense  of  the  verb. 
No  force  for  that,  each  shift  for  one,  for  Phallax  will  doo  so. 

Promos  tt  Cats.  ii.  4. 
No  force  for  that ;  who  others  doth  deceyve, 
Deserves  himselfe  lyke  measures  to  rcceyve.  Id.  v.  4. 

The  sknr  there  still  remains, 

No  force,  —  there  let  it  bee : 
There  is  no  cloud  that  can  eclipse 

So  bright  a  sunne  as  shee.         Gatcoigne's  Praise  of 
Fair  Bridget,  Percy's  Relujuet,  ii.  148. 

To  Foredo.   To  undo,  to  destroy ;  fore,  or for,  with 
its  negative  power. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love, 

Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself.  Haml.  ii.  1. 

—  This  is  the  very  night 

That  either  makes  me  or foredoes  me  quite.  Othel.  v.  1 

To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair 

That  she  fordid  herself.  Lear,  v.  3. 

If  either  salves,  or  oyles,  or  herbes,  or  charmos, 
Afordonne  wight  from  dure  of  death  might  raise. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  J.  v.  41. 

Appointed  by  that  mightie  fairie  prince, 

Great  Gloriane,  that  tyrant  to  fordoo.  Id.  V.  xii.S- 

Can  I  excuse  myselfe  devoid  of  taut, 

Which  my  deare  prince  and  brother  had  fordonne. 

Mirror  ofMagitt.  Porrex,  p.  79. 

Foredclled.  In  this  word  it  has  its  intensive  power; 
it  means  much  dulled. 

—  What  well  of  tears  may  serve 
To  feed  the  streams  of  my  fore-dulled  eyes. 

'i'qncre'd  <^r  Cism.  O.  PI.  ii.  170. 

Fore-end.    Former,  or  prior  part.    One  end  oot  of 
two. 

-Pay'd 

More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 

Tht  fore-end  of  my  time.  Cymb.  iii.  3- 

It  has  bt?en  found  in  Bacon  also.    See  Todd. 

To  Forkfknd.    To  forbid,  or  prevent;  that  is,  to 
fend  off,  or  keep  off. 

There's  no  disjunction  to  he  made,  but  by 

(As  heav'ns furefend)  your  ruin.  Winter's  T.  iv.3. 

When  two  vex'd  clouds  justle,  they  Ktrilto  out  fire, 
And  you,  I  fear  mc,  war;  which  peace  fore  fend. 

Jercmimo,  P.  1st,  0.  PI.  iii.  69. 
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It  U  most  commonly  used  in  such  phrases  as 
"  Heaven  forefend,"  "  God,  or  some  deity,  fore  fend ;" 
but  in  Lear,  v.  1.  fore/ended  is  put  for  prohibited. 

Forehand  is  here  used  for  previous. 

—  If  I  bate  known  her, 
You'll  say  shu  djil  embrace  roe  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin.  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Foiehand  Shaft.  An  arrow  particularly  formed 
for  shooting  straight  forward;  concerning  which 
Ascham  says,  that  it  should  be  big-breasted.  His 
account  is,  however,  rather  obscure : 

Agayue  (be  bygg-bre&ted  si  in  tic  is  fytte  fur  hym  which  tkotcth 
right  afore  him,  or  lis  the  hrest,  beinjc  weke,  should  never  wyth- 
stande  (hat  slnjnj  pithihy  kinde  of  shootynge;  thus  the  under- 
lnnde  must  have  a  suinll  bresle,  to  j»o  cleoue  awaye  out  of  the 
bo*e,  the  forehaade  must  have  a  bigge  breste,  to  bcre  tbe  great 
avrgbte  of  the  bowe.  Tosophilut,  Q  3. 

tic  would  have  clitpp'd  i*  the  clout  nt  twelve  score ;  nnd  carry 'd 
you  a  forehand  thaji,  a  fourteen,  and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it 
would  have  done  u  nuui's  heart  good  to  see.        «  Hen.  IF.  iii.  1. 

Fobehead,  High.    A  high  forehead  was  formerly 
accounted  a  great  beauty,  and  a  low  one  a  propor- 
tionable deformity ;  so  completely  has  taste  changed 
in  this  respect. 
Her  eves  are  |trey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine ; 
Aye,  but  her/urehead't  line,  and  niiWi  at  high. 

Two  Gent.  iv.  3. 

l  or  thin  is  hiitidsomencss,  this  that  draws  us 
Body  and  Inine*:  Oh,  a  hat  a  mounted  forehead, 
Wluit  eyrs  and  lips,  wliat  every  thuie  about  her. 

It.  £[  Ft.  Mont.  Thomas,  i.  1 . 
Uer  VYorieyontcoa',  full  of  bounty  bruve, 
Like  a  butad  table  did  itstllc  disprcd, 
For  love  bis  lofty  irimnpbs  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  tallies  of  his  great  godhead. 

.Sprat.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  21. 
This  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  perfect  ideal 
beauty : 

Her  forehead  smooth,  full,  poliih'd,  bright  and  high, 
Bears  in  itself  a  graceful  maje  sty. 

Wif$  Recreations,  SiCn.  V  S.  b. 
Thus  also  Sir  Philip  Sidney  describes  the  beautiful 
Parthenia : 

For  brr  crcnt  crny  rye,  which  mijjht  sremo  full  of  her  own 
loutie :  a  large  and  excvrdiiicli/ foire  forehead,  with  till  tbe  rest 
<>l  Iter  face  and  ImhIic,  Cast  in  the  mould  of  noblcnesse,  wns  yet  so 
attired, &c.  Book  I.  p.  59. 

A  lady,  jocularly  Betting  forth  her  own  beauty, 
enumerates, 

—  True  complexion 
If  it  be  red  and  white,  a  forehead  high. 

B.  Jf  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iii.  1. 
Cleopatra,  when  full  of  jealousy,  is  delighted  to 
find  that  her  rival  has  a  fate  forehead: 
drop.  Ucr  hair  what  colour? 
Mtt.  Brown,  Madam;  and  her  forehead 

At  torn  at  the  would  with  it  Ant.  If  CI.  iii.  3  —  783.  b. 

(Said  ironically,  for  much  lower.) 

The  dialogue,  perhaps,  would  be  improved  a  little 
in  spirit,  if  we  might  read  it  thus : 

Mett.  Brown,  Mudam.    Cteop.  And  her  forehead  f 

Mru.  At  lute  at  the  could  auh  it. 

A  low  forehead  is  humorously  mentioned  as  the 
most  striking  deformity  of  apes: 

—  We  shuli  lose  .„.r  lime, 
And  all  be  turn*d  to  bumncii.*,  or  opes, 

With Jorehtadt  vitlaiiwut  lov.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Forehcn  n,  r.   To  seize  beforehand,  or  before  escape 
could  be  made. 
Doublet!)  her  haste  for  fenrc  to  bee forehent. 

Spent.  F.Q.  III.iv.49. 
The  original  editions  had  for-lient,  but  probably 
with  the  same  meaning,  or  as  intensive  of  hent. 
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Foreman,  Dr.  A  pretended  conjuror,  who  made  his 
dupes  believe  that  he  dealt  with  spirits,  to  recover  lost 
spoons,  &c. ;  yet  of  such  fame  in  his  day,  that  it  is 
said  of  a  woman,  much  in  fashion  for  "selling  cos- 
metics, that  all  women  of  spirit  and  fashion  flocked 
to  her, 

More  than  they  ever  did  to  oracle  Foreman. 

It.  Jon.  Dev.  it  an  Att,  ii.  8. 
Cosmetics  were  also  a  part  of  his  trade,  and 
philtres,  or  love-potions: 

1  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  be*t  philtre  in  the  world,  and 
could»t  do  more  than  Madam  Medcu  or  Dr  Fort  man. 

Id.  Silrnl  Worn.  Act  iv. 
He  is  mentioned  in  another  passage  in  very  bad 
company,  some  of  whom  were  hanged,  and  all 
deserved  it.  See  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  i.  2.  He  was  a 
quack  too.  Mr.  Gilford  says,  he  was  a  poor  stupid 
wretch;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  taken  for  a  con- 
juror, and  he  was  so,  even  by  the  famous  astrologer 
Lilly.  All  the  set  were  probnbly  less  fools  than 
knaves.  See  Mr.  G.'s  note  on  the  passage  from  the 
Silent  Woman. 

Fo hen  en st.    Opposite  to,  over  against ;  fore  anenst. 

lite  \anA  jhrenentl  the  (jrcekish  shore  he  held 
From  Saiigar's  mouth,  to  crook'd  Meander's  full. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  ix.  4. 

To  Foresay.    To  foretell,  or  decree. 

—  Let  ordininire 
Come  as  the  ffvAtfomny  it;  howsoe'er 

My  brother  lias  done  well.  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

To  Forks lack.   To  relax,  or  render  slack;  to  neg- 
lect. 

Through  other  great  adventures  bcthcrto, 

Had  it/u«/«c kt.  Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  xii.  3. 

So  nlso  in  the  View  of  It  eland: 
It  is  a  great  pittie  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was  omitted, 
nnd  so  bappie  un  occasion  fore-tlackcd.        Todd,  vol.  viii.  p.  305. 

To  Forkslow.    To  delay,  to  loiter. 
For  vet  is  hope  ol  lite  mid  victory ; 

Forcilou-  no  longer,  make  we  hciicc  miinin.  S  Hen.  VI.  ii.3. 
But  by  no  iiii'iins  my  way  I  would  fonloa, 

For  ought  tlut  ever  she  could  do  or  say.  Sprnt.  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  15. 

Fortlow  no  time,  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  m  irb.  , 

Edm.  II.  O.  PI  ii  35B. 
See  also  Harriugt.  Ariosto,  xli.  47.    Drayt.  Poly- 
olh.  xii.  p.  895. 

Forfeits  in  a  Barbkr's  Shop.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, in  the  word  Bardf.r,  that  those  shops  were 
places  of  great  resort,  for  passing  away  time  in  an 
idle  manner.  By  way  of  enforcing  some  kind  of 
regularity,  and  perhaps,  at  least  as  much  to  promote 
drinking,  certain  laws  were  usually  hung  up,  the 
transgression  of  which  was  to  be  punished  by  specific 
forfeitures.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  laws  of 
that  nature  were  as  often  laughed  at  as  obeyed. 

—  Ij»w»  for  all  faults, 
But  law*  so  countennne'd,  that  the  Mrong  Statutes 
Stand  like  the forfeits  in  a  barbtr'i  thop, 

A*  much  iu  mock  as  murk.  Meat. for  M.  ii.  V.. 

Kenrick,  with  some  triumph  over  Dr.  Johnson  for 
being  deficient  in  so  important  a  point  of  knowledge, 
produced  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  such  rules, 
professing  to  have  copied  theui  near  Northallerton, 
in  Yorkshire : 

Rulet  JW  teemly  Behaviour. 
First  come,  fiist  -.cms  —  then  come  not  late; 
And  when  arrived  keep  jour  state  ; 
r'or  he  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve, 
Must  pay  the  forfeits,  —  so  observe. 
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1. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs, 
Must  keep  his  nook ;  for  if  he  stirs, 
And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 
A  pint  he  pays  for  ev'ry  prick. 

2. 

Who  rudely  take*  another's  turn, 
A  forfeit  mug  may  manner 

3. 

Who  reverentless  shall  swe 
Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

Who  checks  the  barber  in  bis  tale, 
Must  pity  for  each  a  pot  of  nlc. 

5. 

Who  will  or  can  not  miss  his  hat 
While  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

0. 

And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay. 
Shall  hence  be  sent  half  triinm'd  away, 
For  will  he,  mil  be,  if  in  fault 
He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt, 
but  mark,  who  is  alreads  in  drink, 
The  cannikin  must  never  clink. 

That  they  were  something  of  this  kind  is  most 
probable,  though  the  above  lines  wear  some  appear- 
ance of  fabrication ;  particularly  in  the  mention  of  seven 
farthings,  evidently  put  as  equivalent  to  a  pint  of  ale, 
but  in  reality  the  price  of  a  pint  of  porter  in  London, 
when  Dr.  Ken  rick  wrote,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  the  price  of  a  pint  of  ale,  many  years  back.  The 
language,  too,  has  not  provinciality  enough  for  the 
place  assigned.  Objections  might  "be  made  also  to 
several  of  the  expressions,  if  the  thing  deserved  more 
criticism. 

Forgrtive;  from  to  forge,  in  the  sense  of  to  make. 
Inventive,  full  of  imagination. 

Makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  /orgetite,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapes.  3  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

Fork.  A  fork  was  a  new  article  of  luxury  in  Ben 
Jonson's  time,  and  the  use  of  it  was  introduced  from 
Italy. 

Have  I  deserv'd  this  from  you  two  i  for  all 
My  pains  at  court  to  get  you  each  n  pateut  i 
Gilt.  For  what? 

Metre.  Upon  my  project  o'  the  fork*. 

Sic.  Forkt  ¥  what  be  they  f 

Mterc.  The  laudable  use  of forkt 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th  sparing  o'  napkins.  B.  Jon.  lietxtt  an  Att,  v.  4. 

Hence  travellers  are  often  remarked  for  their  use  of 
them: 

And  twifold  doth  express  th'  tnnmour'd  courtier, 
At  much  as  the  /ork-carving  traveller. 

B.tfFl.Qu.qfCor.i*.  1. 
—  Then  you  must  learn  the  use 
And  handling  of  your  silver  fork  at  meals, 
The  metal  of  your  glass;  (these  are  main  matters 
With  your  Italian).  B.  Jon.  Fox,  iv.  1. 

This  grand  improvement  is  announced  with  prodi- 
gious form  by  the  memorable  traveller,  Coryat : 

Here  1  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been  spoken  of 
before  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  towns.  I  observed  n 
ruitom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  towncs  through  the  which 
I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my 
travels,  neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendoms 
doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers 
that  are  coinmoraiit  in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  little 
J'tn-ke  when  they  eat  their 


He  then  details  the  manner  of  using  it,  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed,  the  extraordinary  delicacy 
of  the  Italians  about  touching  the  meat  with  their 
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fingers;  and  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  called  him 
"  a  table  furcifer,  only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding, 
but  for  no  other  cause"  Cort/at's  Crudities,  vol.  u 
p.  106.  repr.  of  1775. 

To  Forlend.   To  give  up. 

As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had  /orient. 

And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 

Spent.  F.Q.W.m.6. 

But  Timias,  the  prince's  gentle  squyte, 

That  ladle's  love  unto  his  lord  /orient, 
And  with  proud  envy,  and  indignant  yre, 

After  that  wicked  Foster  fiercely  went.  Id.  III.  iv.47. 

Church  conjectures  that  it  means,  in  the  latter  of 
these  citations,  mistook ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  sense 
is  the  same  as  in  the  other,  if  we  compare  it  with 
III.  i.  18.  Arthur  and  Guyon  went  after  the  lady, 
"  in  hopes  to  win  thereby  most  goodly  meade,  the 
fairest  dame  alive;"  but  Timias,  giving  up  that 
prospect  to  his  lord)  went  after  "  that  foule  Foster." 

Fob  lorn,  s.  A  forsaken,  destitute  person;  from  for, 
intensive,  and  lorn.  Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the 
Tatter,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  referred  to  man, 
in  the  preceding  line. 

That  Ilenry,  solo  possessor  of  my  love, 

Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banisb'd  man, 

And  fore'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a/orlorn.         3  Hen.  VI.  iti.  S. 

As  a  participial  adjective,  deprived : 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  Jorlorn.        Sp.  Sonnet,  86. 
Shakespeare  has  ludicrously  used  it  to  signify  thin, 
diminutive : 

He  was  so /arlorn,  that  his  dimensions  were,  to  any  thick  sight, 
invisible;  he  was  the  very  genius  of  famine.        2  Hen.  IV.  iiu  3. 

Fohlore.   The  same  as  forlorn. 

And  mortal  life  'gan  loath,  as  thing/<Wore. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.a.SI. 

Also  as  a  verb,  forsook : 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  reins /orlore.       Fairf.  Tatto,  rii.  1. 

Formal.   Sober;  having  the  regular  form  and  use  of 
the  senses ;  opposed  to  mad. 
Be  paiient;  for  1  will  not  let  him  stir 
Till  I  have  us'd  th'  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  pray'rs, 
To  make  of  him  a /ormal  man  again.  Com.  of  E.  v.  1. 

She  had  just  before  said,  more  expressly,  that  she 
would  keep  him  "  'till  she  had  brought  him  to  his 
wits  again." 

Why  this  is  evident  to  any  /ormal  capacity.       Twelfth  N.  ii.  6. 
In  a  right  form,  an  usual  shape : 

—  If  not  well, 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  cruwn'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  »/ormal  man.  Ant.  It  CI.  ii  5. 

Thus,  "  the  formal  vice,  iniquity,"  means  the 
regular,  customary  vice.    Todd,  7.    See  Iniquity. 

Formally.    In  the  form  of  another,  in  a  certain  form. 

The  very  devil  assum'd  ibet/ormalty, 

That  face,  that  voice,  that  gesture,  that  attire. 

A  Mad  World,  O.PI.T.  376. 
A  subtile  net,  which  only  for  that  same 

The  skilfull  ^.liner/orW/jr  did  frame.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  81. 

Formerly  is  also  read  in  that  place. 
Forpined.    Pined,  or  wasted  away. 

He  was  so  wasted  nnd/orpined  away, 

That  nil  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought. 

Spent.  F.Q.  III.  *.57. 
Forray.    A  plundering  incursion  on  a  neighbouring 
enemy. 

A  baud  of  Britons  ryding  on /orray. 
Few  days  before,  had  gotten  a  great  pray 
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This  species  of  warfare  has  been  lately  much 
illustrated  by  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
William  of  Deloraine,  a  stout  moss-trooper,  says  to 
a  monk, 

Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Pruver  know  I  hardly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prnvcr  can  I  rarely  tarn', 
Save  to  psuer  an  Avo  Man', 

When  1  ride  on  a  border  foray.  Ijiy  of  Last  Minttr.  II.  St.  6. 
To  Foerav.    To  ride  on  such  an  incursion,  to  ravage. 

For,  thai  \\usf  forrayd  nil  the  countries  i»is»h. 
And  spoil'd  the  fields,  the  dule  knew  well  before. 

Fairf.  Tatso,  Ix.  4«. 

To  Forsiiape.   To  render  misshapen. 

Out  of  a  man  into  a  stuno 

Fortkape.  G  otter,  de  Conf. 

To  Fohslack,  Uie  same  as  to  foreslow.   To  delay. 

Through  oilier  great  adventures  hethertoo 

Had  it  fors/uekt.  Sp.  F.  Q.  V.  xii.  3. 

To  Fobspeak.    To  forbid.    All  these  words  are 
written  indifferently  with  for  or  fore. 
TIkmi  ha»t  fortpoke  my  being  in  these  wars.      Ant.  Sr  CI.  iii.  7. 
Thy  id* fortpoke  by  lore. 

Arraignm.  of  Parti,  1500.  quoted  by  Steerens. 
Also  to  bewitch,  or  destroy  by  speaking : 
Their  hellish  power,  to  kill  llie  ploughman'*  seed, 
Or  to  fortpeake  whole  flocks  as  tliey  did  feed. 

Drayt.  Her.  Epist.  p.  30 1 . 

—  Urging 

That  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  to, 
Ftirttpeuke*  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 

Witch  of  Edmonton. 
TUej  are  in  despairr,  surely  forespoken,  or  bewitched. 

Burton,  Anut.  of  JM.  p.  303. 

Fobs  pent.    Worn  away. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  rewbone  cfaeekes  forspent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  v.  34. 

To  Fort  each.   To  anteach,  to  contradict. 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  sacred  thinces,  and  holy  heastes  fortaught. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  15. 

To  Forth  ink.   To  think  against,  or  to  repent. 

Therfore  of  it  be  not  to  boldc, 

Leu  tbou/or<Ain*  it  when  thou  art  olde.    Interlude  of  Youth. 

So  used  by  Spenser  also : 
And  makes  exceeding  mone,  when  he  does 
That  nil  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall, 
For  which  he  long  in  vaine  did  sweat  and  swinke, 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  doth  forthinke.   F.  Q.  VI.  ir.  38. 

Forth  bight,  «.    A  straight  or  direct  path;  from 
right  forth,  straight  on. 

—  Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 

Through  forlk-rightt  and  meanders.  Temp.  iii.  3 

—  If  you  give  way, 

Or  hed^c  aside  from  the  direct  forth-right, 
Like  to  an  enteral  tide  they  all  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost.  Tro.  t\  Cr.  iii.  3. 

"  Master  Forthright,  the  tilter,"  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  Master  Straightforward.  Afeas.  for  M. 
it.  3. 

Fobtht.   Therefore,  on  that  account.   A  Chaucerian 
word. 

Fortky  appease  your  grief  and  heavy  plight, 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived  uayne. 

Spent.  F.QAl.  i.U. 
—  For  the  looseness  of  thy  youth  art  sorry, 
Aud  vow'st  fortky  a  solemn  pilgrimage.  l)rayt.  Eel.  6.  p.  1413 

So  it  was  in  the  old  editions;  in  the  octavo 
**  therefore"  is  substituted  as  equivalent.   It  i 
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by  Mr.  CapelPs  qu.?  in  his  School  of  Shaksp.  p.  102, 
that  be  did  not  understand  the  word.    In  p.  '21 1  he 
also  prints  it  as  two  words. 
Fortitudes  and  Fortunates.    Astrological  terms 
for  favourable  planets. 

Let  the  twelve  houses  of  the  horoscope 
Be  lodK'd  v<\\h  fortitudes  aiid/«.rrua«/«, 
To  make  you  blest  in  your  designs,  Ptmdolfo. 

Atbumaxur,  O  PI.  vii.  Mr. 

The  Fortune,  a  playhouse  in  Golden  Lane,  near 
Whitecross  Street,  where  is  still  a  small  street,  called 
Playhouse  Yard.  Alleyn  the  player,  the  founder  of 
Dulwich  College,  bought  the  lease,  and  rebuilt  the 
playhouse  in  1599.  By  some  extracts  from  his 
accounts,  preserved  by  Dr.  Birch,  it  appears  that  it 
cost  him  on  the  whole  ,£880. 
I  took  him  once  iu  the  two-penny  gallery  at  the  Fortune. 

Roaring  Girt,  O.  Pl.vi.  113. 
Then  I  will  confound  her  with  compliments  drnwii  from  the 
plays  1  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Red  Bull. 

Albumasar,  O.  PI.  viL  155. 

The  Fortune  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  time 
when  the  same  fate  befell  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-side. 
Speaking  of  Vulcan's  rage  against  the  former,  Ben 
Jonson  says, 

—  Fortune,  for  being  a  whore, 
'Scap'd  not  his  justice  any  jot  the  more, 
He  burnt  that  idol  of  the  revels  too. 

Esecrot.  upon  Vulcan,  vol.  vi.  p.  410. 

There  is  a  view  of  its  front  towards  Golden  Lane, 
with  a  plan  of  the  adjacent  streets,  in  Londina  Illw- 
truta.  It  has  no  appearance  of  a  theatre,  except  the 
king's  arms  against  the  wall. 

To  Fort un e,  v.  n.   To  happen. 

That  you  will  wonder  what  hath/urruaerf.  Two  Gent.  v.  4. 
How/or /yntf  A  this  foule  uncomely  plight  ? 

Spent.  F.Q.  VI.  vii.  H. 

It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 

A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly.  Id.  ib.  I.  iii.  5. 

Not  now  in  use,  though  found  by  Todd  in  Pope 
and  Evelyn. 

Fortune  my  Fob.  The  beginning  of  an  old  ballad, 
probably  a  great  favourite  in  its  time,  for  it  is  very 
often  mentioned.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
complete  copy  of  it  is  extant. 

O  most  excellent  diapason!  good,  good;  it  plays  fortune  my 
foe  as  distinctly  as  may  be.  Lingua,  U.  PI.  v.  ^88. 

Take  heed,  my  brother,  of  a  stranger  fortune 

Thau  e'er  you  felt  yet ;  fortune  my  foe's  a  friend  to  it. 

B.  /f  Ft.  Custom  of  Country,  L  1. 

Meutioned  also  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Peslle,  and  several  other  places  specified  in  the  notes 
to  the  above  passages. 

Mr.  Malone  has  recovered  the  first  stanza  of  it, 
which  may  lead  to  the  rest ;  it  is  this : 

Fortune  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me? 

And  will  my  fortune  never  better  be? 

Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  ? 

And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again  ? 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  common  collec- 
tions. The  first  line  is  quoted  in  Fragmenta  Regalia, 
by  Sir  Rob.  Naunton. 

Forty-pence.  The  sum  commonly  offered  for  a 
small  wager;  for  the  same  reason  that  several  law 
fees  were  fixed  at  that  sum,  viz.  3s.  Ad, ;  because, 
when  money  was  reckoned  by  pounds,  marks,  and 
nobles,  forty-pent*  was  just  the  half  noble,  or  the 
sixth  of  a  pound. 
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How  tastes  it  f  it  it  bittrr  ?— -forty  pence,  no.  Hen.  VIII.  ii.  3. 
That  is,  "  /  will  lay  forty  pence  it  does  not." 

Wagers  laying,  Sec. — forty  pence  gaged  against  a  match  of 
w  rest  ling.  G  reen't  (i round w.  of  Coneycatch. 

1  dare  wage  with  any  roan  forty pence. 

The  longer  thou  livett,  ifc. 
See  Ten  Groats,  which  was  another  current 
tenn  for  the  same  sum. 
Forwasted.    Much  wasted,  or  wasted  away.  For, 
intensive. 

Till  that  infernal  feend  with  foul  uprorc, 

Forwasted  nil  their  laud,  and  them  exprld.    Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  5. 

For  wearied.    Much  wearied,    /'or,  intensive. 

—  Whose  laliourM  spirit*, 
Fornenryd  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.  A.  J"An,ii.  1. 

Farvearied  «ith  my  spoitrs,  1  did  alight 
From  loliie  steed,  and  down  to  slwpe  m«  layd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.ix.  13. 

FouwoRN.    Much  worn.    See  For. 
A  silly  man,  in  Minj'le  wet-ds./brawH, 

And  soild  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way.  Spent.  F.Q.  f.  vi.,15. 
Foster,  or  Forster.    A  contraction  of  forrester,  in 
which  form  it  still  exists  as  a  proper  name.    It  is 
several  times  used  hy  Spenser. 

Lo  where  a  griesly_/ii«/er  forth  did  rush. 

Breathing  out  beastly  lust  her  to  drfyle.   Spent.  F.  Q  III.  i.  17. 
So  also  St.  18.  and  III.  iv.  5U.    The  word  is  found 
in  Chaucer,  and  the  romance  of  Ii>vis  of  Hampton, 
Anil  forty  Jotter*  of  the  fee 
These  o'utlawes  hail  yslaw.  Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  A/c. 

Explained  by  Percy,  "  forresters  of  the  king's 
demesne."    Relirjues,  vol.  i.  Glossary. 
Fotive.    Nourishing,  invigorating ;  fromybreo. 

—  If  I  not  cherish  them 
With  my  distilling  titles,  and Jotizx  heat, 
Tliey  know  no  vegetation. 

T  Carcm't  Cadum  Britann.  4to.  1633.  C  4. 
Fouch.    A  quarter  of  a  buck.    Coles  has,  "  to  fouch 
[among  hunters]  rervum  in  quutuor  paries  dissecare." 

When  he  is  in  present  some  nci^hhoutmg  gentleman,  in  his 
master's  name,  with  u  side  or  *  fouch,  hee  has  an  excellent  art  in 
improving  his  venison  to  the  bert.  (Vitus'*  H'Aiwisirr,  p.  45. 

Foul  chive  him.    Evil  success  attend  him,  ill  may 
he  succeed.    See  Chieve,  where  this  should  have 
been  added,  had  it  been  noted  in  time. 
Av,  foul  ehire  him  !  he  is  too  merry. 

B.Jf  Ft.Kn.ofh.  Peule.  i.  3. 
"  111  mote  he  cheve,"  is  in  Chaucer.  Cheve,  chiete, 
'  and  chive,  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
cJtevir,  old  French ;  and  still  existing  here  as  a  pro- 
vincial word,  to  prosper.  "  Unlawful  chieiances,'' 
cited  by  Todd  from  Bacon,  are  clearly  "  illegal 
profits.'*  Chetin  means  succeeded,  in  Scotch. 
Jamieson. 

Fol'ldkh,  ».    Evidently  put  for  lightning,  in  this  li 
This  fir'd  my  heart  ujimldcr  doth  the  heath. 

Baldwin,  in  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  369. 

Which  enables  us  to  decide  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  following  word  in  Spenser. 
Fouldrjno.    Flaming,  as  lightning;  from  the  old 
French,  fou/droyant  (now  Joudroyant),  of  the  same 
signification. 

>L-eiu'd  thai  loud  thunder  with  arDaMineut  great, 

Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  llames  otfould'ring  heat. 

Spent.  F.Q.  II.  ii.  'iO. 
Church,  in  his  edition  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  proposes 
unouldring  for fouWring,  in  that  passage ;  though  he 
confesses  that  all  the  editions  are  against  him.  Mr. 
Todd,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  rightly  rejects  the 
emendation.  Fouldre  (now  foudre)  properly  meant 
lightning. 


Fovnded,  for  Confounded.  To  dumbfound  is  still 
used  6ome times,  and  means  to  confound  so  as  to 
take  away  the  use  of  speech. 

What,  George  a  Greene,  it  it  you  ?  a  plague  found  you. 

George  a  Gr.O.Pl.iii.51. 

Four  Prentices.    See  Prentices. 

Fox.    A  familiar  and  jocular  term  for  a  sword. 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  dy'st  on  point  oi  for, 
Except,  U  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  ine 

Egregious  ransom.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

What  would  yon  have,  sister,  of  a  fellow  that  knows  nothing 
but  a  basket-hilt,  and  nn  old/or,  in  it  ?  B.  Jont.  Bart.  Fair,  ii.  6. 

—  To  such  minimis 
Half-hearted  creatures  as  these  an*,  your far 
Liikenueld,  with  a  ctmlenck  ghastly  aspect, 
Or  two  or  thr.-e  counuiii=ttory  terms 

Would  run,  JSvc.  Id.  Magn.  Lady,  i.  1. 

Your  "  fox  unkenneld,"  means,  1  fancy,  your 
sword  drawn. 

—  O,  what  Made  is  it  ? 

A  Toledo,  or  no  Engli-.li/oj  White  Dev.  O.  PI.  *i.  370. 

A  cowardly  slave,  that  dares  as  well  eat  his  far,  as  draw  it  m 
earnest.  Parum't  Wedding,  O.  PI.  jii.  SM. 

—  ?*ui  up  your  swotd, 

I've  seen  it  often,  'tis  a  Jar.    /or.  It  is  so, 

B.  if  FL  Coptain,  iii.  5. 
This,  and  the  preceding  quotation,  seem  to  prove 
that  a  fox  was  not  a  cant  terra,  in  this  sense,  but  a 
specific  name  for  some  kind  of  blade  manufactured 
iu  England ;  perhaps  with  the  steel  browned,  which 
might  give  occasion  to  the  name:  or  it  might  be 
named  from  the  inventor.  "  Old  foxes  are  good 
blades."    lirome,  Engl.  Moor.  ii.  2. 

To  Fox.    To  make  drunk ;  a  cant  term. 

Shakespeare  tour  Wincot  ale  hath  much  renown'd, 
That  J'ox'd  a  beggar  so.      Epigr.  by  Sir  Att.  Cockayne,  quoted 

on  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct. 
Your  Dutchman,  when  he's  fart,  is  like  a  fox, 
For  when  he's  sunk  in  drink,  quite  earth  to  a  man's  thinking, 
'lis  full  cichunge  time  with  linn,  then  he's  subtlest. 

B.  it  FL  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  ii.  p.  363. 
Faith,  and  so  she  ruav,  for  'tis  long  ere  1  can  get  up,  whan  I  gn 
ford  to  bed.  Hog, ice.  O.  I'l.  vi  SW. 

Fox  l'  Tii'  hole.    An  old  Christmas  game,  twice 
mentioned  by  Herrick,  in  the  same  words,  but  not 
once  explained. 
Of  Christmas  sports,  the  wnssell  bottle, 

That's  tost  up,  after  fox  C  th'  hole.  Helper,  p.  146.  Also  p.  tt\. 

Foyson.    See  Foison. 
Foyst.    See  Foist. 
Fracted.    Broken.  Lat. 

His  heart  is  fracted.  Hen.  V.  ii.  >• 

—  liis  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 

Hath  smit  my  credid.  Timoa  of  A.  ii.  1- 

A  Frail.  A  sort  of  slight  basket,  of  rashes,  or  mat- 
ting,  particularly  those  wherein  raisins,  figs,  &c.  are 
packed.  Skinner  derives  it  from  fragli,  Ital.  There 
was  also  frat/el,  and  J'raiau,  in  old  French.  See 
Roquefort.  Coles,  in  his  English  Diet.,  sets  down  a 
frail  as  a  certain  weight  of  raisins,  viz.  about  70  pounds. 
So  also  Blount,  (ilossogr.  See  Cabas,  in  Cot  grave. 
It  is  here  quibbled  on : 
A  plague  of  figs  and  ruisins,  and  all  such  frail  commodities,  « 
shall  make  nothing  of  them.  Euiiw.  Hoe,  ().  PI.  if.  U9 

W  isely  yoo  have  picked  a  raiscvn  out  of  n  fraile  of  ngges. 

LyAjf,  Mother  Bombit,  i».  S 
Three  fraili  of  sprats  carried  from  mart  to  mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travel IM. 

B.  it  Ft.  Qveen  of  Corinth,  ii-  4- 
Great  gons  fourteen,  three  hundred  pipes  of  wine, 
Two  hundred  fraitet  of  figs  and  raisoits  fine. 

Mirror for  Hag.  p.  481. 
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Fraiment.    See  Frayment. 

Fbampold,  spelt  also  Frampul,  Frampal,  &c. 

Vexatious,  saucy,  pert  Cape!  derives  it  from  the 
custom  of  franc-pole,  or  frte-pole,  in  some  manors, 
by  which  the  tenants  had  a  right  to  the  wood  of 
their  feuce,  and  all  that  they  could  reach  with  their 
hatchets.  This  right,  he  adds,  gave  rise  to  many 
litigious  suits ;  and  hence  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Glossary  to  Sh.  The  fault  of  this  derivation  is,  that 
it  gives  too  local  an  origin  to  a  general  word;  for 
the  law  books  spenk  of  that  custom  as  peculiar  to  the 
manor  of  Writtle,  in  Essex.  It  is,  however,  as  good 
as  any  that  has  been  given. 

Frampole  fences  arc  said  by  Jacob  to  be  such  as 
the  tenants  of  that  manor  set  up  against  their  lord's 
demesnes ;  with  the  privilege  above  mentioned.  Law 
Diet.  But  chief  justice  Brampton,  when  he  was 
steward  of  the  manor,  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  Saxon  has  been  tried, 
and  pnempul,  useful,  proposed  ;  but  the  word  is  really 
Fpempul,  which  will  not  do.  Franc-pole  is  nearer, 
and  there  is  certainly  something  contumacious  in 
setting  up  such  fences.  Ray  would  bring  it  from 
fji&m, from,  in  Saxon.    See  Todd. 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man,  she  leads  •  very  frampold  life  with 
him,  good  heart!  Mer.  II.  H'.ii.'i. 

Nay,  hilts  I  pray  thee;  grow  xmtfam-pull  now. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tab,  ii.  4. 

It  Poropey  grown  ao  malapert,  to  frnmpei  1 

U.  Jc  Ft.  Wit  at  ttv.  Weapotu,  lit  p.  291. 

Franch,  v.  Apparently  for  to  eat,  or  crush  with  the 
teeth. 

I  saw  a  river  stopt  with  stnrmes  of  winde, 
Where  thnni'jh  u  snnn.  h  bull,  a  I -ore  did  passe, 
Francliing  the  fish  and  frie  with  teeth  of  hra»se. 

Haldvine,  in  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  408. 

Fiancis,  St.  Spenser  mentions  St.  Francis's  fire  as 
a  disorder:  he  probably  means  St  Antony's  fire,  or 
erysipelas ;  but  why  he  gives  it  to  St.  Francis,  I  have 
not  learned.  Minshcw  and  Cotgrave  make  it  St. 
Antony's,  as  usual.  The  latter  gives  feu  St.  Marcel, 
as  another  French  name  for  it,  and  "feu  Martial." 
The  old  English  term  for  it  was  the  rose.  Anciently 
it  was  called  sacred  fire ;  so  in  modern  language  it  has 
been  given  to  saints. 

All  these  and  many  evils  moe  haunt  ire, 

The  swelling  splcnc,  and  frenzy  raging  rife, 
The  shaking  palter,  and  St.  Fraitneet'  fire.        F.  Qu.  I.  iv.  35. 

Franion.    An  idle,  loose,  and  licentious  person.  Of 
uncertain  etymology.     Faineant  has  been  conjec- 
tured, but  in  that  the  r  is  wanting. 
Might  not  he  found  a  frnnckerjranioit, 

Of  her  lenwd  parts  to  make  companion.  Spent.  F.  Q-  II.  ii.  37. 
As  for  this  ladie  which  he  sheweth  here, 

Is  not,  I  water,  Flonmell  at  all. 
But  some  fuyre  fronton,  lit  lor  such  a  fere.  Id.  V.  iii.  22. 

—  But,  my  franion,  I  tell  you  this  one  thing. 
If  you  disclose  this,  I  will,  &c.       Damon  #  PUk.  0. 11.  i.  2 10. 
This  gallant,  I  tell  you,  with  other  lewd  franUmt, 
Such  as  liimselfe.  unthrifty  companions. 

Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,  sign.  F. 

Frank, j.  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in;  a  sty.  Cotgrave 
gives  franc,  as  the  name  for  it  in  French  also. 

W  here  «ops  he  >  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old/n««A  f 

2  Hen.  IF.  ii.  2. 

How  be  may  wracke  his  tvthes  to  a  higher  rate,  and  then  feed 
«  ease,  like  a  hoar*  in  a  frank.  Lent rm  t  Lea*.  Char.  15. 

Also,  as  an  adjective,  well  fed.    See  Todd. 
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To  Frank.  To  fatten  boars,  or  any  other  animals. 
Skinner  quotes  Higgins  for  frank'd  fowl,  in  whom 
alone,  he  says,  he  had  found  the  word.  To  shut  up 
in  a  sty. 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repay  *d. 

He  is  frank'd  up  fur  fatting  for  his  pains.  Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

—  In  the  stye  of  this  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son,  George  Stanley,  is  frank'd  up  in  bold.  Id.  iv.  5. 

Frank un,  «.  A  freeholder  or  yeoman,  a  man  above 
a  vassal,  or  villain,  but  not  a  gentleman.  But  the 
usage  varied. 

Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  i  let  boors  and  franklins 
say  it,  I  II  swear  it.  Wint.  Tale,  v.  2. 

There  is  a  franklin  in  the  wilds  of  Kent  hath  broucht  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold.  1  Hen.  if.  ii.  1. 

—  Provide  me  presently 

A  riding  suit,  nn  costlier  than  would  fit 

A  franklin't  housewife.  Cymb.  iii.  2. 

In  the  following,  it  seems  to  mean  a  kind  of  waiting 
gentleman,  or  groom  of  the  chambers : 

Rot  entered  in  a  spacious  court  they  see,  £c. 
Where  them  doe*  meet  a  franklin  faire  and  free, 
And  entcrtnines  with  comely  courteous  glee. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  x.  6. 

Thus  low  was  the  estimation  of  &  franklin,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  earlier  times  he  was  a  person- 
age of  much  more  dignity,  and  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  a  common  freeholder  by  the 
greatness  of  his  possessions.  Chaucer's  fratikelein 
is  evidently  a  very  rich  and  luxurious  gentleman ;  he 
was  the  chief  man  at  the  sessions,  and  had  been 
sheriff,  and  frequently  knight  of  the  shire.  See 
Cant.  Tales,  v.  333.  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note  upon  it 

Franklin,  proper  name.  One  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  gang  of  quack  astrologers,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas*  Overbury.  He 
is  described  as  "  a  swarthy,  sallow,  crook-backed 
fellow,  as  sordid  in  his  death  as  pernicious  in  his 
life."  He  was  purveyor  of  the  poison,  and  was 
hanged  with  Mrs.  Turner. 

ToFrap.   To  strike.  French. 

Whose  heart  wos  f rapped  with  such 
could  is>ue  fo 


!  forth. 

Palace  afPleimre,  vol.  ii.  sign.  BbS. 
Other  instances  have  not  been  noted ;  but  Spenser 
has  affrap,  an  evident  compound  of  this.  See 
Affrap. 

^Frapler.  Probably  a  striker,  or  qnarreller;  from 
frapper,  French.  The  above  use  of  frap  makes  this 
the  more  probable :  also  fripler,  from  fripier. 

I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  deboucht,  impudent,  coarse,  impo- 
lish'd,  a  frapter,  nud  base.  B.  Jout.  Cyntk.  Rev.  ir.  3. 

Bullokar  and  Coles  have  a  frape,  for  a  mob ;  but 
I  know  no  other  authority,  and  of  these,  the  latter 
probably  copied  from  the  other. 

To  Fray.   To  frighten,  or  terrify. 

She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were 
fray'd  with  a  sprite :  I'll  fetch  ber.  Tro.  If  Cr.  jii.  2. 

He  that  rvlires  not  at  the  threats  of  death. 
Is  not,  as  are  the  vulgar,  slight \y  frayed. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  255. 

Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  applies 

To  aide  his  friends,  or  fray  his  eniinies.      Spent.  F.  Q.  T.  i.  38. 

Frayment,  from  the  preceding.    A  fright. 

Or  Pan,  who  wyth  hys  sodayne  ^aiWnfeand  tumults,  brtngeth 

sign.  C. 
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Frf.atus,  (probably  frets,)  in  a  bow  or  arrow.  Weak 
places,  which  are  likely  to  give  way. 

Freatet  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  heme,  nnti  they  be  much 
like  a  c  inker,  crcepinge  and  encrcasinge  in  those  place*  in  n 
bowe,  which  be  much  weaker  than  other.  Ateham,  Tozoph.  p.  1 50. 

Freutet  be  first  little  pinches,  the  which  when  vou  percenvc, 
pike  the  places  about  the  pinches,  to  nuike  them  somewhat 
weaker,  nnd  so  the  pinches  shull  dye,  and  never  encrease  farther 
into  frcattt.  Ibid. 

With  much  more  on  the  same  subject. 
Fbemdd,  corrupted  from  fremd,  which,  in  Saxon  and 
Gothic,  signified  a  stranger,  or  an  enemy,  as  hostis, 
originally,  in  Latin.    It  also  signifies  a  stranger,  in 
modern  German.   "  Haud  dubie  operarura  errore 
feinde  legitur  pro  fremde,  nam  in  Gra»co  est  {iirom." 
Beck.  Com.  Philot.  Lips.  torn.  i.  p.  99. 
As  perjur'd  cowards  in  advci  vlie 
With  sight  of (cure  from  friends  to  frtmb'd  doc  flic. 

1'rmbr.  Arcadia,  B.  i  p.  87. 

In  the  visions  of  Pierce  Floughinan  a  similar 
expression  is  used,  though  with  mote  correct  ortho- 
graphy : 

To  freud  no  to fretned.  v.  79. 

Fremtft  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Gavin 
Douglas.  See  Skinner  and  Junius.  From  the  same 
origin  is  Spenser's  /remit,  and  his  phrase  is  evidently 
of  the  same  proverbial  cast  as  those  above  cited. 

So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  ifrcnne. 

Shep.  Kal.  April,  r.  S8 

The  original  commentator  on  the  Shepherd's  Kalen- 
dar,  who  was  probably  Spenser  himself,  supposes  it  a 
contraction  of Jorrene,  but  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  Spenser,  or  his  friend,  should 
know  the  Saxon  origin.  We  may  observe,  that 
Warton  conjectured  this  E.  K.  to  be  Edward  King. 
Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  Some  have 
supposed  it  Jo  be  E.  Kerke ;  others  his  known  friend, 
Gabriel  Harvey. 

French  Crown.  This  was  a  most  tempting  word 
for  equivocation,  as  it  might  mean  three  things:  — 
1 .  The  crown  of  a  Frenchman's  head  ;  2.  A  piece  of 
French  money;  3.  The  baldness  produced  by  a 
disease,  supposed  to  be  French.  Shakespeare  puns 
upon  that  and  dollars  together  : 

1  have  purchns'd  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof,  as  come  to — 
2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray?  1  Gent.  Judge.  8  Gent.  To  three 
thousand  dollars  (or  dolours)  it  your.  1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 
Lucia.  A  French  crown  more.  Meat  /or  M.  i.  2. 

Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then  you 
will  play  baretae'd.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  i.  9. 

Indeed  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French  crowns  to  one,  tlicy 
will  bent  us;  for  they  benr  thciu  un  their  shoulders:  but  it  is  no 
English  treason  to  cut  French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king 
himself  will  be  a  clipper.  lien.  V.  iv.  1. 

Were  they  but  crenvns  of  France,  I  cared  not. 

For  most  of  them  their  natural  country  rot 

I  think  possessed! ;  they  coiue  here  to  us 

So  pule,  so  lame,  so  lean,  so  ruinous.        Donne,  Eleg.  xii.  23. 
Speaking  of  some  money  he  was  to  pay. 

Fret.  A  narrow  frith  or  strait  of  the  sea  ;  contracted 
from  fretum,  Latin,  not  from  fretting. 

An  island  parted  from  the  firmc  land  with  a  little  fret  of  the 
sea.  Kmolles  s  Hist,  of  Turks,  40S. 

Frets.   The  points  at  which  a  string  is  to  be  stopped, 
in  such  an  instrument  as  the  lute  or  guitar. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  lingering, 
W  hen,  with  n  most  impatient  devlish  spirit, 
Frets  call  you  these  I  said  she,  111  fume  with  them. 

Tsvs.Slr.iLl. 
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To  this  Hamlet  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  Though 
you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upourne."  Haml. 
iii.  2. 

Musician  he  will  never  be  (yet  I  find  much  music  in  bim)  but 
he  loves  no  frets.  Hon.  II  A.  O.  PI.  iii.  «8. 

These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument, 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  IniiRUislimcnt. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  539. 
The  term  is  still  in  use  with  practical  musicians. 

Fricack.    A  sort  of  medicine,  probably  intended  to 
be  rubbed  upon  the  part  diseased ;  from  frico. 

Applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place,  after  the  unction 
and  fritcace.  H.  Jons.  Fur,  li.  a. 

He  calls  it  an  oil ;  olio  del  Scoto.  It  is  mentioned 
often  afterwards  in  the  same  play  as  the  fricace. 

To  Fril.    To  turn  back  in  plaits;  perhaps  from  furl. 
As  also  the  frill  of  a  shirt. 

His  long  mustachue*  on  his  upper  lip,  like  bristles,  fritd  back 
to  his  neck.  Knottes,  ut  supr.  5JC. 

Fhim.  Rich,  thriving;  said  to  be  a  northern  word. 
From  ppeoin,  strong,  Saxon. 

Through  the  frim  pastures,  freely  at  his  leisures. 

Drayton's  Motet,  p.  1576. 

So  also  Polyolb.  xiii.  p.  925. 

Fkipler,  for  fripier,  the  same  as  flipper.  A  broker, 
or  pawnbroker.  See  Cotgrave,  under  fripier,  which 
he  renders,  "  a  fripier,  or  broker,"  &c.  That  it  is 
put  for  a  pawnbroker  in  the  following  passage,  is 
clear,  from  the  mention  of  lavender.  See  Laven- 
der. 

Is  gathered  up  with  greediness  before  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
bought  nt  the  dearest,  though  they  smell  of  the  fripltr't  lavender 
half  a  year  after.         Green's  Arcadia,  p.  13.  in  titlicouia,  vol.  i. 

or  p.  157,  in  Cent.  Lit.  vol.  vii. 

A  Fripper.    One  who  sells  old  clothes,  a  broker. 

Taylors,//-;/*/*/-*,  brokers.  Moms.  D'Olive,  10O6. 

Farewell,/r</p/>er,  farewell,  petty  broker.  Ibid. 

A  Frippery.    An  old  clothes  shop.    Friperie,  Ft. 

Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thoe ! 

Cat.  L>  t  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  trash. 

Trin.  O  ho,  monster;  we  kunw  what  belongs  to  a  frippery. 

Temp.  ir.  1. 

So  Massinger: 

Enter  Luke,  uith  shoes,  parlers,  fans,  and  roses. 
G.  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over: 

lie  shews  like  a  walkingyW/>/»ery.  City  Madam,  i.  1. 

Hast  thou  forsworn  all  thv  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry?  or  doat 
thou  think  us  nil  Jews  that  inhabit  there?  yet  if  thou  dost,  come 
over  and  hut  see  our  frippery,  change  an  old  shirt  for  n  whole 
smock  with  us.  H.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  in  his  H.  i.  9. 

Fbith.    A  high  wood.    So  explained  in  Drayton's 
notes  to  his  Po/yolbion.     The  origin  is  supposed 
to  be  Welch,  in  which  language  it  has  other  senses. 
See  Todd. 
To  lead  the  rural  routs  about  the  goodly  lawns, 
As  ovei  holt  and  headi,  us  thorough  frith  and  fell. 

Bookxi.p.8Ga. 

Frith,  Mauv.  The  real  name  of  a  woman,  much 
celebrated  under  the  denomination  of  Molt,  or  MaU, 
Ciilpurse.  She  is  the  heroine  of  the  old  play  by 
Middleton,  entitled  the  Roaring  Girl;  and  from 
her  fame  it  is  more  likely  that  she  is  alluded  to  by 
Butler,  than  Mary  Carlton,  whom  Dr.  Grey  supposes 
to  be  the  person,  in  his  note  on  this  line : 
As  Joan  ol  France,  or  English  Mall.  Hud.  I.  ii.  368. 

Mary  Carlton  was,  indeed,  also  famous  in  her  day, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree.  A  modern  editor  of 
Hudtbrat  adopts  Granger's  idea  and  description  of 
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Mary  Frith :  "  She  assamed  the  vices  and  attire  of 
both  sexes,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a  prostitute 
and  a  procuress,  a  fortune- teUer,  a  pick-pocket,  a 
thief,  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  She  had  the 
honour  of  robbing  no  less  a  personage  than  General 
Fairfax,  upon  flounslow  Heath ;  for  which  exploit 
she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  but  she  had  acquired 
sufficient  wealth  in  her  calling  to  purchase  her 
liberty.  She  defrauded  the  gallows,  and  died  peace- 
ably of  a  dropsy,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age."  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Mall,  in  man's  attire,  prefixed  to  her 
life,  12mo.  1662,  under  which  are  the  following 
lines: 

See  here  the  presides*  o'  the  pilfering  trade, 
Mercury's  second,  Venus'  only  maid. 
Doublet  and  breeches,  in  mi  lut'fbnn  dress, 
The  female  humorist,  a  kickshaw  mess: 
Here's  no  atlmctinn,  that  your  fancy  greets, 
But  if  bcr  features  please  not,  rend  her  feats. 
Nat  Field,  in  his  play  called  Amends  for  the  Ladies, 
has  exhibited  some  of  the  merry  pranks  of'  Malt 
Catpurse."  Ba/dwyii's  edit.  1819.    See  also  Granger, 
vol.  ii.  p.  408.  8vo. 

Her  portrait  is  copied  from  the  original  wood-cut, 
in  Dodslcy's  Old  Plays,  in  the  title  of  the  Roaring 
Girt,  vol.  vi.  p.  1.  Dr.  Nash,  in  his  notes  on  lludt- 
hras,  adheres  to  Mary  Carlton,  though  he  refers  also 
to  Granger. 

Fsize,  or  Frieze.  A  "sort  of  coarse  warm  cloth, 
probably  (as  Dr.  Johnson  suggests)  made  first  in 
Friesland.  Wales  was  famous  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
flannel.    See  Flannel. 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too?  shall  I  hare  a  coxcomb 
of frizt  f  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Mtr.  W.  W.  v.  5. 

Bat  indeed  my  invention  comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird-lime 
don  from  friie,  it  plucks  out  brains  and  all.  Othell.  ii.  1. 

In  the  play  of  King  Kdw.  I.,  printed  in  1509,  one 
of  the  stage  directions  is,  "  Enter  Lluellin,  alias 
prince  of  Wales,  &c.  with  swords  and  bucklers,  and 
frieze  jerkins." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  word  is  yet  disused. 

Pro,  the  same  as  from.  Used  chiefly  before  an  m,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sound.  At  the  end  of  a  verse,  him 
fro  may  be  found,  instead  of  from  him,  for  the  sake 
of  a  rhyme. 

Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convnid, 
And  fro  tue  hid.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  34. 

Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and/ro  my  will.        Id.  I.  iii.  28 
Still  used  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro,  and  in  that 
only. 

Fboes,  for  frows,  the  Dutch  word  for  women. 

Buxsom  as  Baorhus'/roM,  retelling,  dancing, 
Telling  the  musick's  numbers  with  their  leet. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Wit  at  tev.  Weap.  Act  v.  p.  32 1 . 

From.  Away  from;  rather  implying  distance  than 
contrariety,  which  Johnson  gives  as  its  meaning. 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
srboae  end,  kc.  Haml.  iii.  2 

—  Do  not  believe. 
That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence.         Oth.  i.  1. 
Did  you  draw  bonds  to  foi  feat,  sign  to  break  i 
Or  must  we  read  you  quite  from  what  you  speak. 

b.  Jon.  Underwoods,  vol.  vi.  p.  398.  Whalley. 
If  now  tbe  phrase  of  him  that  speaks  shall  flow 
Id  sound  quite  from  his  fortune.  Id.  vol.  vii.  p.  173. 

This  last  is  a  translation  of  "  Si  dicentis  erunt 
fortunis  absona  dicta."   2f.  B.  The  elegy  from  which 
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the  former  of  these  two  quotations  is  taken,  stands 
in  some  editions  of  Donne's  Works  as  his,  and  marked 
as  Elegy  17th. 

Frontal.  A  piece  of  armour  put  upon  the  forehead 
of  a  horse.    Also  various  things  similarly  applied. 

Like  unto  this  doo  they  acme  their  horses  too:  about  his  legges 
they  tie  bootes,  and  cover  his  head  with  frontalt  of  Steele. 

Underdott'n's  Heliodorul,  sign.  Q  6. 

Frontier  is  said  anciently  to  have  meant  forehead, 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  proved  by  the  following 
quotation : 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which  srandcth 
crested  round  their./ro* fieri,  and  haugeth  over  their  faces. 

Slubbii  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  explain  the  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  for  the  Bake  of  which  it  has  been 
adduced  : 
And  majesty  could  never  yet  endure 

The  moody  frontier  of  n  servant  brow.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

"  The  moody  forehead  of  a  servant  brow,"  is  not 
sense.  Surely  it  may  be  better  interpreted,  "  the 
moody  border,"  that  is,  outline,  "  of  a  servant  brow." 
Or  it  may  be  considered  as  a  term  borrowed  from 
fortification,  in  which  frontier  means  an  outwork. 
It  will  then  mean  the  moody  or  threatening  outtcork; 
in  which  sense  the  word  occurs  in  the  same  play : 

Of  pallisadoes./roaticri,  parapets.  Id.  ii.  3. 

A  forto  not  placed  where  it  was  needful  might  sknntly  be 
accounted  (ut  frontier,  /res'*  Furtific. 

Frontlet.  A  forehead  band,  part  of  the  female 
dress  of  elder  times.  Frontat,  French.  They  were 
worn  to  make  the  forehead  smooth. 

Foiisolh,  women  Imvc  many  lettes, 

And  they  he  mnikcd  in  many  nettes; 

Asfrontlett,  fyllets,  ptirtleties,  Sec.  Four  Ps,  O.  PI.  i.  64. 

Hoods,_/ron//f/»,  wires,  cauls,  curling  irons,  periwigs,  &c. 

Lyly't  Ali/dos. 

Metaphorically  for  look,  or  appearance  of  the 
forehead : 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  frontlet  on  ? 
Methinksyou  are  too  much  of  late  i*  the  frown.        Lear,  i.  4. 
Fkory.    Frosty.    The  same  as  frore. 
Her  up  between  his  rugged  hands  he  renr'd, 

And  with  his frory  lips  full  sultry  kist. 
While  the  cold  ysicles  Iroin  his  rough  beard 
Dropped  adown  upon  her  yvory  brest. 

5ipeM.F.Q.III.viii.35. 

Also  frothy : 

While  she  was  young  she  us'd  with  tender  hand 

The  foaming  steed  wtthfroary  bit  to  steer.   Fairf.  Tauo,  ii.  46. 

To  Fiiote.    To  rub.    Frolter,  French. 

Let  a  man  sweat  once  a  week  in  a  hot  house,  and  be  well 
rubbed  and  froted.  hi.  Jon*.  Ev.  Man  out  of  U.  iv.  3. 

Then  fell  downo  the  maid  in  a  swoon  for  feare;  so  is  he  was 
fain  to  frote  hir,  and  put  a  sop  into  hir  mouth. 

Reg.  Scot's  Due.  of  Wilder.  V  1. 
Come,  Sir,  what  say  you  extenipoic  now  to  your  bill  of  an 
hundred  pound :  a  sweet  debt  for froatinfi  your  doublets. 

Middle!.  Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One,  F  3.  repr.  p.  194. 
Chaucer  uses  this  word. 

Froterer.  Rubber,  a  person  who  rubs  another; 
from  frote.    A  page  says  of  his  offices  to  a  gallant, 

I  cut  I  his  periwig,  paint  his  cheeks,  perfume  his  breath,  I  am 
his  froterer,  or  rubber  in  a  hot  house.     Marttoni  What  you  Kill. 

Frounce,  s.  A  fringe,  plait,  or  similar  ornament  of 
dress.    In  modern  language,  a  flounce. 

To  Frounce.  To  curl,  or  rather  to  friz,  as  the  hair  is 
done  in  dressing ;  from  froncer,  to  twist  or  wrinkle, 
French.  I  suspect  that  Jlomce,  now  used,  is  only  a 
corruption  of  this. 
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Some  frounce  their  curled  beare  in  courtly  guise, 
Some  prsncke  tlicir  ruffes.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  14. 

With  dressing,  braidmgj/rou*. ing,  flow'ring.  Drayt.  Xymph.  ii. 
It  ia  similarly  used  by  Milton  in  the  Penseroso, 
v.  123.  In  more  antiquated  language  H  had  the 
signification  of  wrinkled,  which  is  nearer  the  French 
original.  Thus  Moth,  the  antiquary,  in  the 
Ordinary : 

His  visage  foul  y-froune'd,  with  glowing  eyn.        O.  PI.  x.  309. 
So,  in  Chaucer,  frounceless  is  without  wrinkle. 
Fbowy.    A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  which  seems 
simply  to  mean  mossy,  in  the  two  following  instances. 
I  cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  familiar 
word  frowzy  is  in  any  degree  a  substitute  for  it-  lu 
this  first  passage  it  might  be  put  for  frory : 
Proteus  is  shephcard  of  the  seas  of  yore. 

And  hath  ihc  charge  of  Neptune's  mighty  heard, 
An  aged  sin-,  with  head  all J'rotty  horc, 
And  spriueklcd  fruit  upon  his  dcawy  heard. 

Sprat.  F  Q.  III.  riii.  30. 
But  if  they  (the  sheep)  wilh  thy  goats  should  ycdr, 

They  soon  might  he  corrupted ; 
Or  like  not  of  the frotay  fede,  (on  the  mountain-.), 

Or  wilh  the  weeds  lie  glutted.     Spent.  Shrp.  Hut.  July,  109. 

To  Fru  mp.  To  mock,  or  treat  contemptuously.  Min- 
shew,  who  is  followed  by  Skinner  and  others,  derives 
it  from  the  Dutch,  frumpelen,  or  humpelen,  to  curl 
tip  the  nose  in  contempt. 

A  Frump.  A  contemptuous  speech,  or  piece  of  con- 
duct. 

Lueilla,  not  uslmnied  to  confess*  her  follie,  answered  him  with 
this frumpe.  F.uphutt,  K  2. 

Kid.  Lov.  Lady  Guinever,  what  news  with  you? 
At>ig.  Pray  leave  these  frumpt,  Sir,  and  receive  this  letter. 

Ji.  if  Ft.  Scornf.  Jjidy,  Act  v.  p.  S48- 

To  Frush.  To  bruise,  or  dash  violently  to  pieces. 
Frohser,  French.  An  uncommon  word,  unknown  to 
the  first  commentators  of  Shakespeare,  but  fully 
exemplified  by  the  latter.  It  was  technical  in  some 
things,  as  in  carving ;  and  in  war,  to  the  battering  of 
armour  to  pieces. 

Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek  —  I  like  thy  aruiour  well; 
ril/miA  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 

But  I'll  be  in  ister  of  it-  Tro.  Sf  Cr.  v.  7. 

ltinaldo's  armour  frutk'd  and  hnck'd  they  had 
Oft  pierced,  uud  with  blood  besmeared  new. 

Fair/.  Talta,  viii.  48. 

Hector  assnyled  Achilles,  and  gave  him  so  many  strokes,  that 
he  al  to fruthi  and  brake  his  helme. 

C«rton't  Detfr.  of  Tray,  O  o  1.  5th  ed. 

Smote  him  so  coragiousli  with  his  swerde,  that  he  f'ruuh'd  al 
his  helme.  Guy  of  Warn),  bl.  let. 

High  cedars  are  fruthed  with  tempests,  when  lower  shrubs  are 
not  touched  with  the  wind.    Hindis  Flvuto  Libidinoto,  ed.  1006. 

Breaking  a  spear  was  abio  called  flushing  it : 

I  can  bestride  a  bouncing  gennet  still, 

And  with  mine  urate  to-frush  a  sturdio  lance. 

D.  HelchUr't  See  me  and  tee  me  not. 
To frush  a  chicken,  was  the  same  as  to  break  up  or 
carve  a  chicken ;  it  is  used  in  old  books  of  cookery 
and  carving. 

To  frush  the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  was  to  set  them 
upright,  which  appears,  from  the  following  passage, 
to  have  been  done  to  prepare  them  for  use ;  probably 
to  make  them  fly  steadily : 

Lord,  how  bastely  the  soldiers  buckled  ibeir  healmes,  howe 
quickly  the  archrrs  bente  their  bowes,  and  fruthed  their  feathers, 
liow  readily  the  bUinen  shoke  their  billei,  and  pro  ted  their  staves. 

llatiuth.  vol.  ii.  R  r  r  6. 
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7b  Pub,  or  Fob  OTP.  To  put  off,  to  deceive.  Fuppeu, 
German.  If  this  be  the  true  derivation,  fub  is  more 
correct  than  fub,  which  has  entirely  supplanted  it. 
Shakespeare  has  it  both  ways. 

I  have  been  fubb'd  off  and  fubb'd  eg?' from  this  day  to  that  day, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  2  He*.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Why  Doll,  why  Doll,  I  say  1  —  my  Utter  fubb'd  too, 
And  no  access  without  1  mend  my  manners! 

Ji.  4  Ft.  Mont.  Thomas,  ii.  1. 

Fucus.  Paint.  A  Latin  word,  adopted  by  our  early 
writers  to  signify  the  colours  used  by  ladies,  to  im- 
prove their  complexions. 

l.ivin.  How  do  I  look  to-day  t 
F.ud.  Excellent  clear,  believe  it.    This  same/aou 
Was  well  laid  on. 

l.iviu.  Mcthinks,  'tis  here  tint  white. 
Eud.  Ixud  me  your  srarb.t,  lady  ;  'lis  the  sun 
Haiti  giv'n  some  l.ttlc  taint  unto  the  ceruse,  fvc. 

B.Jons.  Sejtmtu,u.  l. 
Till  you  preferred  me  to  your  aunt,  the  lady, 
1  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  cap*  of  hair, 
No  Mercury  wuK-r,  /«ru»,  or  perfumes. 

Rtun  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  *1S. 

With  oil  bis  water*,  powde  Ti,fneutes, 
lo  make  thy  lovely  Corps  sophisticate . 

Ji.  $  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  iii.  3. 

Ft  en.  A  strange  spelling  of  the  word  fugue,  meaning 
a  species  of  musical  composition. 

She  [Kcho]  is  never  better  in  her  Q,  than  when  she  apes  the 
nightingale,  e^|'r;  Lilly  m  llieir  fufiht,  for  then  you  would  think 
them  t'oth  stark  mnd,'  while  they  'billow  one  another  so  close  at 
the  heels,  and  yet  can  never  overtake  each  other. 

Strange  Mttam.  in  Cent.  Lit.  vis.  286. 

To  Fulfil.  To  fill  up  entirely,  to  make  full;  literally, 
to  JtU  full. 

—  With  massy  staples, 
And  enrresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolls.       Tro.  if  Cr.  Prologue. 

Then  Scipio  (H  at  saw  his  ships  through-gnll'd 
Ami  bv  tlie  toe  fulfiWd  will,  (ire  and  blood.) 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  398. 

So  in  our  liturgy,  "  That  we  may  be Juljillcd  with 
thy  grace." 

Fi  1-i.am,  or  Fulham.  The  cant  term  for  some  kinds 
of  false  dice.  There  were  high  fullams  and  Ion: 
fullams.  Probably  from  being  full,  or  loaded,  with 
some  heavy  metal  on  one  side,  so  as  to  produce  a 
bias,  which  would  make  them  come  high  or  low,  as 
they  were  wanted.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  were  made  at  Fulham,  but  I  have  seen  no  proof 
of  it;  nor  is  it  very  likely  that  gambling  should  have 
flourished  in  so  quiet  a  village:  nor  would  such  a 
manufacture  be  publicly  avowed. 

Let  vultures  gripe  ihy  euts !  for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds, 
And  AigA  and  ttnv  beguile  the  rich  and  poor.    Mer.  If.  W.  i.  3. 
Who  ?  he  serve  f  ha !  he  keeps  high  men  and  lute  men,  he !  he 
has  u  fair  living  at  Fulham.      B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  of  H.  iii  6. 

The  "  fair  living  at  Fulham,"  is  evidently  a  mere 
quibble,  because  the  man  lived  by  these  fullams. 

D'Ol.  How  maiiie  pronouncs  he  there?  Dig.  Faith,  my  lord, 
there  are  more,  but  I  have  learned  hut  three  sorts :  the  Goade 
(gourd),  the  Fulham,  and  the  Stop-kntcr.tre ;  which  ore  all 
demonstratives,  lor  here  th»y  be.  Mont.  V'OHre,  sign.  F  3. 

Sir.  Give  mc  sonic  bales  of  dice  What  are  these  i  Som.  Those 
are  called  high  fultomt,  those  /W  futhmu. 

Sobody  If  Somebody,  sign.  G  3. 

Sec  Gourds. 

Fuli.m  art,  Ft- mm  art;  or  Foum  art.  A  polecat. 
Bewick  describes  the  polecat  under  the  name  fou- 
mart :  Chambers  also  acknowledges  it  as  a  provincial 
word  for  that  animal.    The  authority  of  Ben  Jonson 
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Of  his  personage  Pol-martin,  the  lady 


n 

says, 

Was  ever  such  a  fulmart  for  an  hoisher 

To  «  great  worshipful  lady,  as  myself  I 

Who,  when  [  heard  his  name  first  Martin  Polecat, 

A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pronounced 

In  any  lady's  presence,  without  a  reverence, 

My  very  heart  e'en  yearn'd.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  4. 

Skinner  says  he  had  only  seen  the  word  in  Isaac 
Walton.    The  passage  is  this : 

With  gins  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of  the  earth.    As  namely, 
the  litchet,  thefulimart,  the  ferret,  the  polecat,  «tc. 

Compl.  Angl.  P.  i.  ch.  1. 

Hence  some  have  supposed  it  the  stoat,  as  polecat 
is  here  mentioned  also ;  but  Walton  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  point. 

Fcmiter.  The  herb  fumitory,  or  fumaria  officinalis  of 
Linnaus;  in  the  class  diadelphia,  and  order  hcx- 
andria.  An  officinal  plant.  Shakespeare  calls  it 
rank,  because  it  grows  freely  and  luxuriantly  among 
corn,  where  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 

Alack,  'tis  he;  why,  he  wits  met  even  now 

As  mad  ns  the  vexd  sen,  singing  aloud  ; 

Crown'd  with  rank  fu miter,  ntid  furrow  weeds, 

With  hnrlocks,  hemlock,  &c.  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Shakespeare  uses  also  the  proper  name,  fumitory : 

—  Her  fallow  lens, 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon.  Hen.  V.  v.  2. 

The  French  name  is  fumelerre;  the  old  Latin  of 
the  8hop8,y«iMHs  terra. 

To  Furnace.  To  send  forth  fumes  or  smoke  like  a 
furnace. 

There  is  n.  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 

A  Gallian  girl  at  home :  he  furnace* 

The  thick  sighs  from  him.  "  Cymb.  i.  7. 

Furnaeetk  the  universal!  sighes  and  complaintes  of  this  trans- 
posed world.  Chapman,  Pref.  to  Shield  of  Homer. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Fckmment.  Furniture,  decoration.  Fornimetito, 
Italian. 

Lo  where  they  spyde,  with  speedic  whirling  pace, 

One  in  u  charet  of  stniunge  /urninient.   .S/ieni.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  38.  ■ 

JoFl  st.    To  grow  fusty,  musty,  or  mouldy.    Fusty  | 
and  musty  seem  always  to  have  been  indiscriminately 
used,  and  are  so  still.    Cotgrave  has  Juste,  French, 
in  the  same  sense ;  but  I  cannot  find  such  a  word  in 
any  French  dictionary,  ancient  or  modern. 
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Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  i 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  ns  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  Haw/,  iv.  4- 

—  His  blowen  ware 
Of  Jutted  hops,  now  lost  for  lack  of  sale.  Hall,  Sat.  iv.  5. 

Fcsti la ri an.  A  cant  term  of  contempt,  a  fusty 
stinking  fellow;  fusty  itself  is  used  in  the  same 
contemptuous  way.    See  below. 

Away,  you  scullion!  you  rampallianl  you  futtilarinn !  Ill 
tickle  yonr  catastrophe.  3  Hen.  It',  ii.  1- 

There  is  no  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  that  it  is  derived  from  fustis. 

Fiistili'gs.  A  very  fat  person;  so  said  to  mean  in 
the  Exmoor  dialect.  Sherwood  also  translates  it  in 
French  by  "  Coche,  femuie  bien  grosse ;'  otherwise 
I  should  have  derived  if.  from  fusty  and  lugt,  i.  e. 
musty  ears ;  implying  a  person  dirty  and  ill-savoured 
up  to  the  ears. 

You  may  duily  see  Mich  futtilugt  walking  in  the  streets,  like  so 
many  ton*,  each  moving  u'pou  two  pottlepots. 

Juaia*,  1639.  cited  by  Todd. 

Fusty.    Musty  or  mouldy. 

Hector  shall  h;ive  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fatty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Tro.tf  Cr.  ii.  1. 

Dirty,  musty,  ill  smelling : 

—  Where  the  dull  tribunes, 
Thut  with  the  fatty  plebeians  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts,  "  We  thank  the  gods 
Our  Rome  liath  such  a  snldier."  Coriitl.  i.  9. 

To  Fvi.e.    Contracted  from  to  defile.    See  to  File. 

But  few  of  them  would  fyle  their  handes  with  any  lubor. 

Nortn't  Plut.  p.  375. 

These  fyied  hands  did  wipe,  did  wrap,  did  rocke,  and  lay  ye  soft. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl.  iii.  16.  p.  73. 

Fyst.  A  corruption  of foist,  which  was  a  jocular  term 
for  a  windy  discharge  of  the  most  offensive  kind. 

Marty,  fytt  o'  your  kindess.    I  thought  as  much. 

Eattvard  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  270. 
Coles  acknowledges  it,  and  has  to  fyst,  vissto; 
which  in  his  Latin  part  he  renders  to  fizzle.  Also 
fysting-cur ;  and  in  Sherwood's  English  Dictionary, 
subjoined  to  Cotgrave,  fysting  curs,  and  other 
offenders  of  the  same  class,  are  fully  illustrated. 
This  confirms  the  interpretation  of  Foisting 
Hound. 

Fytciiock.  A  tenn  of  contempt,  the  same  v&jitehew, 
or  polecat;  which  Isaac  Walton  calls/rVcAar  ;  Topsell 
and  othcrs^VrA ;  from  Jisse,  Dutch. 

Farewel,/jr/f hotk.  B.  tr  Fl.  Seornf.  Lady,  Act  v.  p.  350. 

Said  to  an  old  waiting  maid,  who  has  before  been 
called  cat,  and  several  other  contemptuous 


G. 

Gaberdine.  A  coarse  cloke  or  mantle.  Gavardina, 
Spanish.  Cotgrave  thus  explains  it :  "  Galleverdine, 
(which  he  gives  as  a  French  word),  a  gaberdine,  a 
long  coat  or  cassock  of  course  [i.  e.  coarse],  and,  for 
the  most  part,  motley  or  party-coloured  stuffe."  Ga- 
vardina is  not  Italian,  though  given  as  such  by 


Skinner,  and  others.  It  is  Spanish,  and  not  gahar- 
dina;  though  b  and  v  are  often  interchangeable. 
Nor  is  galleverdine  French,  that  I  can  find,  on  any 
authority  but  that  of  Cotgrave. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-tbroat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine.  Mer.  of  Ten.  i.  3. 
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Caliban's  grotesque  dress  is  also  called  by  this 
name : 

Alas!  tho  storm  is  come  spun;  my  best  way  i»  to  creep  under 
his  gaberdine.  Temp.  ii.  8. 

So  the  dress  of  the  banditti,  in  the  Goblins : 
Under  your  gaberdine*  wear  pistols  all.  O.  PI.  ». 176. 

Gad,  from  the  Saxon,  jaab.    A  goad,  or  sharp  point 

of  metal. 

And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 

And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 

And  lay  it  by.  Tit.  Andr.  iv.  1. 

"  Upon  the  gad,"  in  Lear,  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  upon  the  spur : 
Kent  banish'd  thus !  and  France  in  choler  parted  ! 
Ami  the  king  pone  to-night!  subscrib'd  his  power! 
Cuntin'd  to  exhibition  1  all  this  done 

Upon  Ike  gad.  Lear,  i.  2. 

In  the  following  passage,  gad  is  evidently  a  kind 
of  slender  spear: 
Their  horsemen  are  with  jacks  for  most  part  clad, 

Their  horses  are  both  swift  of  course  and  strong, 
They  run  on  horseback  with  a  slender  gad, 
And  like  a  speare,  but  that  it  is  more  lung. 

Harr.  Ariost.  x  73. 

In  a  receipt  which  occurs  in  the  Haven  of  Health, 
wc  are  directed  to  "  heat  a  gad  of  Steele  or  iron 
glowing  hot  in  the  fire,"  and  quench  it  in  the  com- 
position.  Chap.  194.  p.  178.  In  Phillips's  Sew 
World  of  Words,  "  a  gad  of  steel"  is  explained 
to  be  "  a  small  piece  of  steel  to  heat  in  the  fire,  and 

3uench  in  any  liquor."  It  is  sufficiently  obvious 
lat  gadfly  is  composed  of  this  word,  quasi  goad- 

Probably,  therefore,  to  gad,  and  gadding,  originate 
from  being  on  the  spur,  to  go  about. 

Gaffle.    A  part  of  the  cross-bow  used  in  bending  it. 
It  moved  in  a  part  called  the  rack. 
My  cross-bow  in  ray  hand,  my  Raffle  on  my  rack. 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  when  I  please  to  stuck. 

Dray/.  Mutes'  Elys,  p.  1192. 
Cotgrave  renders  gaffle  into  French  by  pied  de 
biche,  and  bandage  darltaleste.  The  gaffle  was  the 
lever  by  which  the  bow  was  drawn.  Coies  Latinizes 
it  by  "  balistaj  flexor."  The  artificial  steel  spurs  put 
upon  fighting  cocks  are  also  called  gaffles,  or  gaffs. 

Gage.  A  pledge,  French.  Hence  the  glove  or 
gauntlet  thrown  down  in  challenges  was  called  a 
gage ;  because,  by  throwing  it,  the  challenger  pledged 
himself  to  meet  the  person  who  should  take  it  up. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  it  as  a  manual  orna- 
ment, that  Shakespeare  makes  Aumerle  thus  speak 
of  it : 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  teal  of  death, 

That  marks  thee  out  for  bell.  Rich.  II.  iv.  1. 

It  is  twice  in  the  same  play  called  honour's  pawn  : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  ray  honour  i  pawn,  then  stoop.  j.  1. 

—  There  is  my  honour's  pawn, 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st.  iv.  1. 

To  lay  to  gage,  means  to  leave  in  pawn : 
For  learned  Collin  fays  his  pipes  to  gage, 
And  is  to  ftyrie  gone  a  pilgrimage. 

Drayt.  Sheph.  Garland,  p.  1393. 
Ev'n  so,  this  pattern  of  the  woru-out  age, 
Pawn'd  honest  look*,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

Shakcsp.  Rapeo/Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  550. 
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To  Gaoe.   To  pledge,  or  put  in  pledge. 

—  But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.  Mer.  Ven.  i  i. 

That  men  of  your  nobility  and  pow'r 

Did  gage  themselves  in  aii  unjust  behalf.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.3. 

This  is  in  general  erroneously  printed  'gage,  as  if 

it  were  an  abridgment  of  engage ;  which  it  is  not. 

Also  used  for  to  gauge,  or  measure : 
Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  roe 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  3. 

And  to  lay  as  a  wager : 
Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent 

Was  gaged  by  our  king.  Uaml.  i.  1. 

Ill  Roge  my  life  that  strumpet,  out  of  craft. 

Marti  on,  Dutch  Courtezan,  C  4- 

Gaibeseen.    A  sort  of  jocular  word,  in  signification 
the  same  as  gay-looking ;  "  gay  to  be  seen." 
Now  lykewys*  what  saie  you  to  courtiers  f 
These  nrintou  gaibeseen  gentilmen. 

Sir  Tho.  Chnlonrr'f  Mori*  Enc.  Q  i.  b. 

In  Spenser  we  have  it  in  two  words  : 

That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beteen. 

Shall  doff  her  fleshes  borrow 'd  fair  attire.  Sonnet  nvii. 

Gain,  rather  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  words,  had  often 
the  force  of  a  negative,  and  was  merely  a  contraction 
of  against,  as  will  appear  in  several  words  here  fol- 
lowing. 

To  Gain  cope.  Ray  gives  this  as  a  south  or  east 
country  word,  and  explains  it,  "  To  go  across  a  field 
the  nearest  way,  to  meet  with  something."  Perhaps 
from  cutting  and  gain;  a  gainful  coupe,  or  cut.  I  find 
it  used  by  a  quaint  writer,  who,  perhaps,  belonged  to 
those  parts. 

Some  indeed  there  have  Wn,  of  a  more  heroicnl  strain,  w(w 
striving  to  gaincope  these  ambages,  by  venturing  on  a  new  disco- 
very, have  made  their  voyage  in  half  the  tune  Job.  Robotham 
to  the  Reader,  in  Comeniui's  Janua  Ling.  ed.  165S- 

Gainful  has  been  interpreted  wayward,  but  I  find  no 
authority  for  that  sense,  either  as  a  provincial  term, 
or  in  other  authors.  If  it  was  a  Staffordshire  phrase, 
Mr.  Sympson,  who  gave  that  meaning,  ought  to 
have  said  so.  It  seems  rather  to  signify  encroaching, 
apt  to  gain  upon  any  indulgence  given.  This  suits 
both  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  composition. 
It  has  only  been  noticed  in  this  passage  : 

You'll  rind  him  gainful,  but  be  sura  you  curb  In  in, 

And  get  him  fairly,  if  vou  can,  t"  his  lodging. 

B.tt  FL  Pilgrim,]*.* 
I  confess  I  have  not  seen  it  used  in  this  sense 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Mouck  Mason  fancied  that  the 
ordinary  sense  of  lucrative  might  answer,  explaining 
it  thus :  You  will  find  him  a  profitable  patient,  but 
you  must  curb  him  notwithstanding.  But  this  by 
no  means  agrees  with  the  general  tendency  of  the 
speech.  It  might  do,  indeed,  could  nothing  better 
be  made  of  it;  but  I  prefer  the  sense  here  given. 
I  thought  once  that  the  above-mentioned  force  of 
gain  in  compounds  might  explain  it,  but  have  given 
.  up  that  notion. 

Gaingiving.    A  misgiving,  a  giving  against;  that  is, 
an  internal  feeling  or  prognostic  of  evil. 

But  thou  wouldst  iwt  think  how  ill  all's  hero  a)>out  my  heart . 
but  it  is  no  matter.  Hor.  Nny,  good  my  lord.  Uaml.  It  is  but 
foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gaingiving  as  would,  perhaps, 
trouble  a  woman.  Hamt.  v. 

No  other  example  has  been  found. 
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ToGainstand,  a  word  of  simitar  construction.   To  I 
stand  against. 

Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  durst,  with  the  sword  of 
reverent  duty,  gainttand  the  force  of  so  many  enraged  desires. 

Sidney. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  also  Knight's  Tr.  of  Truth  for  it. 

To  Gainstbive,  v.  a.  To  strive  against.  Similarly 
formed. 

In  his  strong  nrms  he  slifly  him  emhrnste, 

Who,  him  gninttriving,  nought  at  all  prevail'd, 
For  nil  his  pow'r  was  utterly  defaste.       Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iv.  14 
The  fates  gaintlrive  us  not,  Grimould,  cited  hy  Todd. 

Also  as  a  neuter  verb,  F.  Q.  IV.  vii.  12. 
Oaison.    Scarce;  for  Geaso.n,  q.  v. 

This  white  falcon  rare  and  ga'uon, 
This  bird  shjneth  so  bright.  Prog,  of  Eli*,  vol.  i. 

Vent*  on  Ike  Coron.  of  Anne  Boleyn,  p.  x. 

Gait.  Manner  of  goipg.  It  is  here  used  metaphori- 
cally, for  proceeding  in  a  business ;  which  is  uncom- 
mon. 

—  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortiubras  — 
 ■    to  suppress 

llis  further  gait  herein.  Haml.  i.  '2. 

To  go  one's  gait,  in  country  language,  to  pass  along. 

Gang  your  gait  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  England, 

and  in  Scotland. 

Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volt  pass. 

Lear,  iv.  6*. 

In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we  have  to  take  his 
gale,  for  take  his  way,  or  to  go ;  where  it  is  erro- 
neously printed  gate.  As  Shakespeare's  orthography 
was  to  be  corrected,  it  ought  to  have  been  made 
uniform. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

Ev'ry  fairy  take  his  gait, 

A  nd  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace.  v.  2. 

Galage.  A  clown's  coarse  shoe;  from  galloche,  a 
shoe  with  a  wooden  sole,  old  French,  which  itself  is 
supposed  to  be  from  gai/ica,  a  kind  of  shoe  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  Philip,  ii.  30.  and  A.  GeUius, 
xiii.  21.  If  so,  the  word  has  returned  to  the 
country  whence  it  first  was  taken :  but  I  doubt  much 
of  that  derivation ;  for,  by  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  above  authors,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
gallica  was  a  luxurious  covering,  than  one  so  very 
coarse  as  the  gafloche.  Perhaps  the  caliga,  or  mili- 
tary strong  boot  of  the  Romans,  from  which  Caligula 
was  named,  may  be  a  better  origin  for  it.  The  word 
galloche  is  now  naturalized  among  us  for  a  kind  of 
dog,  worn  over  the  shoes. 

My  heart-blood  is  nigh  well  from  I  feel, 

And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel. 

Spent.  Step.  Kal.  Feb.  843. 

For  they  been  like  foul  wagmoires  overgrast 

That  if  any  galage  once  sticketh  fast, 

The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink, 

Thou  tnought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink.       Id.  ib.  Sept.  130. 

The  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  explains  it,  "  A 
startup,  or  clownish  shooe."    Chaucer  has  galoche. 

Galathe.  The  name  of  Hector's  horse,  in  the  old 
metrical  romances  on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war, 
in  which  the  real  manners  of  Homer's  heroes  were 
quite  disregarded. 

There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field ; 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work.  Tro.  if  Cr.  v.  5. 
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The  affectation  of  giving  high-sounding  names  to 
the  horses  of  the  heroes  of  romance  is  noticed  by 
Warton,  in  his  observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen, 
vol.  i.  p.  292. ;  and  he  quotes  Cervantes,  whose 
admirable  ridicule  sets  the  matter  in  a  clear  light ; 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  afflicted  madam,  what  is  the  name 
of  that  same  horse  ?  His  name,  answered  the  afflicted,  is  not  like 
that  of  Bellerophon's  horse,  which  was  called  Pegatut,  not  does 
it  resemble  that  which  distinguished  the  horse  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  Bucephalus;  nor  that  of  Orlnndo  Furioso,  whose  name  was 
Brigliadoro ;  nor  Bayurte,  which  belonged  to  Ucynaldo  de  Mon- 
talvan;  nor  Frontino,  that  appertained  to  Uugero:  nor  Boot  ex, 
nor  Periton,  the  horses  of  the  sun;  nor  is  he  culted  Orelia,  like  ■ 
that  steed  upon  which  the  unfortunate  Itodrigo,  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  engaged  in  that  battle  where  he  lost  his  crown  and  life. 
I  will  lay  a  wager,  cried  Sancho,  that  as  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  of  those  famous  names  of  horses  so  well  known,  so  neither 
have  they  given  him  the  name  of  my  master's  horse,  Ro^inante. 

Don  Quix.  iii.  8. 

Their  swords  and  spears  had  also  names.  See 
Morclav. 

Galingale,  or  Galangale.  The  aromatic  root  of 
the  rush  cuperus,  used  as  a  drug,  or  as  a  seasoning  for 
dishes;  from  galangue,  French.  See  Gafanga,  in 
Bomare's  Did.  dHist.  Naturelle.  "  Les  Indiens  en 
assaisonnent  leurs  alimens."  It  is  hot,  bitter,  and  acrid, 
and  though  formerly  employed  in  medicine  here,  is 
now  disused.  In  India  it  is  still  in  use  as  a  spice. 
There  is  an  English  species.  See  Sowerby,  Engl. 
Bot.  pi.  1309. 

—  My  spice  box,  gentlemen, 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended ; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there's  the  art  on't ; 
Or  in  a  galingale,  a  utile  does  it. 

B.  St  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  8. 

Gerard  gives  an  account  of  two  sorts,  both  foreign, 
p.  33. 

A  Gall.    A  sarcasm,  or  severe  joke ;  a  galling  stroke. 

Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel :  he  must  he  wbipp'd 
nut,  when  the  lady  Brach  may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink.  Lear.  A 
pestilent  gall  to  me.  Lear,  i.  4. 

Also  a  sore,  a  place  rubbed  or  gulled : 
Enough,  you  rubbed  the  guiltic  on  the  gaule. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  463. 

To  Gall  at.  Apparently,  to  say  galling,  sarcastic 
things  to  a  person. 

I  have  seen  you  gieeking  and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice 
or  thrice.  Hen.  V.  v.  1. 

Gallian,  for  Gallic,  or  French.    A  word,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  the  following  lines : 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  lores 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home.  Cyme.  i.  7. 

Galliard.  A  lively,  leaping,  nimble  French  dance; 
from  eaitlard,  gay.  Commonly  joined  with  the 
Spanish  pavin.   See  Pavan. 

What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  t  Sir  And.  Faith 
I  can  cut  a  caper.  Twel.  N.  i.  3. 

And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France 

That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won.  Hen.  V.  i.  8. 

The  end  of  these  men  is  not  peace.  —  Woe  is  me,  they  doo  but 
dance  a  galliard  over  the  mouth  of  hell,  that  seems  now  covered 
over  with  the  green*  sods  of  pleasure :  the  higlier  they  leape,  the 
more  desperate  is  their  lighting.  Bp.  HalFt  Horkt,  p.  433. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  J.  Davies  : 
But,  for  more  diverse  and  more  pleasing  show, 
A  swift  and  wandring  dance  he  did  invent, 
With  passages  uncertain,  to  and  fro, 
Yet  with  a  certain  answer  and  consent 
To  the  quick  music  of  the  instrument. 
Five  was  the  number  of  the  inuvic's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with  Jive  pact*  meet, 
i 
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A  gallant  dance,  that  lively  cloth  bewray 

A  spirit,  nnil  a  virtue  masculine, 
Impatient  that  her  house  oil  earth  should  »t:iy, 

Since  she  herself  is  fury  mid  divine: 

Oft  iluth  she  uuike  her  body  upward  tine ; 
With  lolly  turn*  and  capriols  in  the  nir,  ■ 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accoulelli  lair. 

Form  on  Dancing,  St.  67, 68. 

See  Cinque-pace. 

Galliass,  or  Gam.eassf..  A  large  galley;  a  vessel 
of  the  same  construction  as  a  galley,  but  larger  and 
heavier.    Galenzza,  Italian  ;  galleass,  French. 

Oremio,  'tis  known  my  fuiher  lialli  no  less 

Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  g«//i>i(>es, 

And  twelve  tight  gullies.  Tarn.  Shr.  ii.  1. 

According  to  the  explanation  given  in  Dr.  John- 
son's Dictionary,  the  masts  of  a  g<ille<t**e  were  three, 
which  could  not  be  lowered  like  those  in  a  galley ; 
and  the  number  of  seats  for  rowers  was  thirty-two. 
He  cites  Addison's  Travels: 

TJie  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  itrcnt 
necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  galleys,  and  ten  gallcaMi. 

Galligaskins.    See  Gali.y-g.\skins. 

Gallimawfhy.  A  confused  heterogeneous  jumble ; 
from  galimaj'rie,  a  sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of 
different  meats.  Menage  says  of  this  word,  and 
galimatias,  "  lis  sont  cousins  germains,  mais  je  ne 
say  pas  leur  genealogie."  Minshew,  without  much 
attention  to  the  analogy  of  derivation  in  the  French 
huguage,  says,  "  It  may  come  of  some  meats  made 
or  fried  in  gallies,  or  among  gal  lie-slaves,  which  use 
to  chop  livers,  entrailes  of  beasts,  guts,  or  such  like, 
for  their  sustenance  in  the  gallies;  and  sometime 
killed  cats,  Sic.,  as  myselfe  have  seene  at  sundry 
places  beyond  seas,  where  I  have  travelled ;  or  the 
meat  of  the  Gaules,  which  use  much  chopped  livers, 
&c."  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  a  galley 
maw  fry,  that  is,  a  fry  made  for  the  maws  or  mouths 
in  the  gallies.  But  Mr.  tanion,  whom  Greek  only 
will  satisfy,  adopts  Skinner's  hint  of  "  alludit  xuiov 
intt-stinum  et  parjua"  which,  he  adds,  comes  from 
luzTTu,  or  /lu*?0-u;  but  this  is  mere  stuff. 

They  have  a  dunce  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of 
gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't.  Winter's  f.  iv.  3. 

Coo*.  They  are  two 
Thnt  $ivc  a  part  of  the  seasoning.    Poet.  I  conceive 
Th'i  way  ut  your  galli-uuuifrfy. 

IS.  Jons.  Xrptunc's  Tr.  vol.  w.  161. 
Thus  with  sayings,  not  with  meat,  he  niuketh  a  gal/imofWf. 

Alex.  A  Camp.  O.Pl.'ii.  94. 

Pistol  is  made  to  use  it  ludicrously  for  a  wife, 
perhaps  implying  that  she  was  an  odd  mixture  of 
different  qualities: 
lie  loves  thy  guttyuianfrtf.  Ford,  perpend.       .Ifer.  If.  If.  ii.  1. 

Gallo-Belgicus.  Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicus,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
England,  but  in  fact  a  history  of  the  times,  some- 
thing similar  to  an  Annual  Register.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  published  at  Cologne,  with  this  title : 
"  Mercurii  Gallo-belgici,  sive  rerum  in  Gallia  et 
Belgio  potissimum,  Hispania  quoque,  Italia,  Anglia, 
Germama,  Polonia,  vicinisque  locis,  ab  anno  1588  ad 
Martium  anni  1594  gestarum  Nuncii."  The  first 
volume  was  printed  in  octavo,  1598;  from  which 
year  to  about  1605,  it  was  published  annually;  and 
from  thence  to  the  time  of  ite  conclusion,  which  is 
uncertain,  it  appeared  in  half-yearly  volumes.  Chat- 1 
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men's  Life  of  Ruddiman.    The  half-yearly  publica- 
tion is  alluded  to  by  Earlc : 

lie  [an  old  college  butler]  doubles  the  pains  of  GalloMticut, 
(or  his  t.ook*  «o  out  once  a  quart  tr,  and  they  are  much  iti  die 
sunn.-  nature,  I. ritl' notes  and  sums  of  affairs,  and  are  out  of  request 
as  soon.  Microcosmvgraphia,  §  xvii.  Miss's  edition,  p.  40.  and  note. 

This  Mercurius  had  a  very  ill  fame  for  lying;  fot 
which  reason  Hall,  in  his  description  of  Lavernia,  or 
Terra  Lnpostorum,  gives  him  a  magnificent  palace 
there : 

Struxit  sibi  hie  ardes.  jin.fecto  elevates,  Mercurius  Gallo-lict- 
gicui ;  nee  abhinc  procul  cardiualis  quid.un  historicus  atnplissima 
jccit  castelli  uugustissimi  fundaiuenta.  Muiidui  alter  et  n/«n,  iv.  5. 

His  imitator,  Healde,  calls  the  district  Lycrs-btin/ 
Plaine,  and  thus  renders  the  passage : 

Mercurius  G'.tl.Aclgicas  ha*  budt  himself  a  delicate  house  in 
the  country:  and  there  is  a  cerume  cardinall  (an  historian)  that 
hath  layd  iho  foundations  of  a  mighty  unci  spacious  castle  in  these 
quarters.  Discov  »J  a  Kew  WorU,  p.  234. 

Of  the  cardinal,  the  margin  says,  "  If  he  doe  meane 
Baronius,  hee  is  not  farre  amisse,  many  suppose;" 
and  this  was  probably  the  intention  of  Hall. 

Cleiveland,  in  his  Character  of  a  JMiidoit  Diurnal, 
thus  speaks  of  it : 

The  oi  uiiud  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch,  Gullo-belgieut,  the 
protoplast,  and  the  modern  Mercuries  but  Hans  en  Kelders. 

It  is  often  mentioned  and  alluded  to  in  the  plays 
and  poems  of  the  Shakespearian  age.  It  should 
appear,  by  the  following  quotations,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  captain  : 

It  shall  he  the  ghost  of  some  lying  stationer, 

A  spirit  shall  look  as  butter  would  not  melt 

In's  mouth.    A  new  .VcrruWiit  Gallo-Befgicat. 

Cox.  I)  there's  a  captain  was  rare  at  it. 

Foro.  Ne'er  think  of  him. 

The  captain  wrote  n  full  Iwwd  gallop,  and 

Wasted  indeed  more  harmless  paper  than 

Kier  did  laxative  phvsick,  yet  will  I 

Make  you  t'  onisi  nl.ble  linn,  ajid  set  down  what 

You  please,  the  world  shall  bctu-r  believe  you. 

H.  It  Ft.  Fa,r  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv. 

Again : 

—  I  have  anoth  r  business,  too, 
'Cause  I  mean  to  leave  Italy,  and  bury  myself  in 
Those  nether  pails,  the  low  countries.    Furo.  What's  that,  Sir? 
Fed.  Marry,  I  would  fain  make  nine  days  to  the  week, 
Tor  the  more  ample  benefit  of  the  captain.  Ibid. 

—  'Tis  liehev'd 
And  told  for  news,  with  as  much  confidence 
A»  il 'twere  writ  in  G  allu-Mgicus.     The  Heir,  O.  PI.  viii.  112. 
The  aery  nuntius  sly  Mercurius. 

Is  stoln  from  tiLuv'ii  to  Gulla-teigicut.  Dislicht  on  tkc 

Seven  Plane!;  in  U'ii't  liecrcatums,  wan.  A  6. 
Ben  Jonson  probably  alluded  to  a  certain  inflation 
of  phrase  employed  in  that  publication,  and  not  yet 
disused  when  he  wrote  the  Poetaster. 

And  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 

Some  Gutlo-  lutgick  phrase,  yon  shall  not  straight 

Hack  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  entertainment, 

Hut  let  it  pass.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  gazette  is  mentioned  with  it  in  Beu  Jonson's 
Epigi  aim : 
Tliev  carry  in  their  pockets  Tacitus, 

And*  the  (j.ncttc,  or  Gatla-lirhicut.  Epig-  91. 

A  successor  of  this  Mercury,  called  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  is  mentioned  in  the  Staple  of'  Sens,  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.  Hence  the  current  name 
of  Mercuries,  for  newspapers. 
To  Gai.low.  To  frighten ;  from  the  Saxon  ajaelan,  or 
ajadban.  In  the  corrupted  form  of  to  gaily,  it  is 
still  current  in  the  west  of  England. 
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Alas,  Sir,  are  you  here  f  things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wrathful  skies 
Ci allow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  night, 

And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Lear,  iii.  '2. 

Spenser  uses  gallow-tree,  for  gallows,  F.  Q.  II.  v. 
26.  V.iv.  22.,  &c,  which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
mean  tree  nf  terror,  or  terrible  tree,  though  it  is  usual 
to  derive  it  otherwise. 

Gallowglasses.  Heavy-armed  foot  soldiers  of 
Ireland,  and  the  western  isles:  the  lighter  armed 
troops  were  called  kernes. 

Jaculu  iiiinirum  peilitum  levis  nmintura;  quos  kernot  vacant, 
nee  non  secure*  et  loricx-  ferrea:  pcditum  illoruia  gmvioris  arma- 
ture, quos  galkgiattios  appellant  W'ariti  Ant.  Hibcrtt.  Cap.  vi. 
— 11  ic  merciless  Macdomiel 

 from  the  western  isles 

Of  kernes  and  gattow-glaitet  is  sjpplied.  Macb.  i.  2. 

The  duke  of  York  is  newly  Come  from  Inland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Of  gaUoie-glakitt,  and  stout  kernes, 

Is  inarching  hitherward  in  proud  array.  2  Htn.  VI.  iv.  9. 

And  let  the  bards  within  that  Irish  isle, 

To  whom  ray  muse  with  fiery  wings  shall  pass, 
Call  hack  the  stirl-neck'd  rebels  from  exile, 
And  mollify  the  slaught'ring  gatli-gtatt. 

Drayton,  Idea  xxv.  p.  1169. 
Of  tlte  fourth  degre  is  a  galloglane,  u»iug  a  kind  of  pullax  for 
his  weapon.  Hotinth.  Hut. of lrel.  sign.  D4. 

To  morrow  comes  O  Kane  with  gatlingtatie, 
And  league  Magennics  with  his  light  fool  kerne. 

Hut.  o/Capt.  Stukely,  sign.  D  3. 
In  the  following  passage  this  name  is  given  to  a 
race  of  Picts : 

We  ought,  they  said,  to  tame  the  Gallowglaite, 
The  raging  Scythian  I'ict,  that  did  them  spoile, 
If  we  would  reape  our  tribute  of  their  toile. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  Severut,  p.  166. 

Gallt-gaskins,  or,  if  the  derivation  be  right,  Gallo- 
g a sco ins,  being  a  kind  of  trowsers  first  worn  by 
the  Gallic  Gascons,  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony, 
probably  the  seafaring  people,  in  the  ports  of  that 
country.  Gascons,  I  doubt  not,  is  right ,  but  Gaily 
seems  still  to  want  accounting  for,  being  of  too 
learned  an  origin,  in  this  etymology,  for  our  sailors 
to  recur  to.  Perhaps  they  were  first  observed  to  be 
used  on  that  coast  by  sailors  (not  slaves)  in  galleys. 
The  simple  word  gashius  is  used  by  Shakespeare : 

I  am  resolved  ou  two  points.  Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the 
other  will  hold  ;  or  if  both  break,  your  gatkint  will  fall. 

Txel.  N.'\.b. 

Many  words,  when  about  to  become  obsolete, 
are  preserved  by  burlesque  usage,  which  has  been 
the  case  with  this.  Phillips  has  given  it  new  life, 
by  applying  it  to  breeches,  in  the  Splendid  Shilling. 
It  is  used  in  the  -Widow,  attributed  to  Joiison, 
Fletcher,  and  Middleton : 

Beggniy  will  prove  the  spunge. 

id  Suit.  Spungo  in  thy  gasroynt, 
Tby  gally-gatcoynt  there.  O.  l'l.  xii.  *93. 

Of  the  vesture  of  salvation  make  some  of  us  babies  and  apt  s 
coatcs,  others  straight  trusses  and  divell's  breeches  :  some  gally- 
gateoyne$,  or  a  shipiuaii's  hose.  Pierce  Penileue. 

The  corresponding  word  in  Cotgrave  is  Gre- 
guesques,  on  wnich  see  Menage.  Coles  has  "  Galli- 
gaskins, bracctt  laxte." 

G ally- foist.  A  long  barge,  with  many  oars;  com- 
posed of  galley  and  foist.  The  latter  being  made 
from  /lisle,  which  Cotgrave  thus  explains :  "  I'uste,  f. 
a  Joist:  a  light  gaily  that  hath  about  16  or  18  oares 
on  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to  an  oare." 
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—  There's  an  old  lawyer 

Trim'd  up  like  a  gaily- foist,  what  would  he  do  with  her? 

U.  It  Fl.  Wife  for  a  Month,  Act  v.  p.  337. 
Cit.  He  has  perform VI  such  a  matter,  wench,  that  if  1  live  oe\t 
year  l'H  have  hraj  captain  of  ihe  gollyfoitt,  or  HI  want  my  will. 

b.  JfFl.  Knight  of  Burn.  Put.  Act  v. 
Captain  of  a  gullyfoht  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
contemptuous  term,"  especially  to  a  captain.  See 
O.  PI.  xi.  380. 

Often  applied  specifically  to  the  city  bargo,  in 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  goes  in  state  to 
Westminster : 

Ito^urs,  ht  II  hounds,  stentors,  oat  of  my  doors,  you  snns  of 
noise  nod  tumult,  bejsol  ou  an  ill  M  >y-dnv,  or  whi  n  the  tatly-fuiil 
is  nflout  to  Westminster.  B.  Jon.  Fpua-nr,  iv.  S. 

He  was  pompously  received  into  London,  with  little  less  than  a 
Roman  triumph; — the  Lord  Mayor's  show  was  nothing  to  it; 
there  wanted  iiothing  but  the  galtey-fttiti,  and  then  all  had  been 
complete.  Letter  from  a  fyv  of  Oxford,  quoted  ou 

'Hudth'r.  III.  ni.  v.  3IO. 

Gamaliel  Ratsey.  A  personage  mentioned  by  Ben 
Jonson,  of  whom  the  following  account  is  taken  from 
a  note  by  Mr.  Steevens  on  Lorc'j  Labour  lost : 
"  Gamaliel  Ratsey  was  a  famous  highwayman,  who 
always  robbed  in  a  ma.sk.  I  once  had  in  my  pos- 
session a  pamphlet  containing  his  life  and  exploits. 
In  the  title-page  of  it  he  is  represented  with  this 
ugly  vizor  on  his  face."  On  the  hooks  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  May  2,  1605,  this  book  is  entered 
thus:  "  A  book  called  the  lyfe  and  death  of  Gamaliel 
Ratsey,  and  several  of  his  companions  who  were 
executed  at  Bedford."  Again :  "  Twoo  balletts  of 
Gamaliel  Ratsey,  and  several  of  his  companions  who 
were  executed'  at  Bedford."  Again :  "  Ratscy's 
Ghost,  or  the  second  part  of  his  life,  with  the  rest  of 
his  mad  pranks,"  Sec.    Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

He  is  thus  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson : 

—  Have  all  ihy  trirk*.  Sic.  &c. 
Ti>ld  in  red  letters ;  and  a  face  cut  for  thee, 

Worse  than  Gamaliel  Rutsry't.  Alihan.  i.  1. 

In  allusion  to  this  frightful  visor,  he  is  called  by 
Harvey,  Gamaliel  llobgnblin.     Mr.  Gifford,  in  his 
note  cm  this  passage,  quotes  some  curious  Latin 
verses  on  Gamaliel. 
Gambesox,  i.    A  kind  of  proof  coat  for  the  body. 
So  it  is  explained,  and  rightly,  by  Strutt,  in  the 
Glossary  to  his  Queen  Hoo  Hall:  but  I  have  not  met 
the  word  in  old  writers.    The  word  is  French,  and  is 
fully  explained  by  Menage  in  Gamboison,  and  by 
Du  Cange  in  Gambeso,  who  quotes  this  line : 
Pei  tora  tot  corns,  tot  gatubewnibui  armant. 
It  was  a  stuffed  and  quilted  jacket,  both  to  prevent 
the  armour  from  hurting  the  hotly,  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  weapon.    Blount,  I  believe,  was  wrong 
in  explaining  it,  "  a  long  horseman's  coat,  that  co- 
vered part  of  the  legs ;  from  the  French  guml>e,  or 
jambe,  a  leg."    Blount's  Tenuies,  by  Beckutih,  p.  77. 

Gam  an  el,  or  Gambril.  A  stick  placed  by  butchers 
between  the  shoulders  of  a  sheep  newly  killed,  to 
keep  the  carcase  open,  by  pinioning  the  forelegs 
back. 

Spied  two  of  them  hung  out  at  o  stall,  with  a  gambrel  thrust 
from  sh<  ul  ior  to  shoulder,  like  a  sheep  that  was  new  flayed. 

Chopin  Mom.  l)  Ot.  Act  iii.  end. 

To  Gambril.  To  extend  with  a  stick,  in  the  manner 
above  uYscribcd. 

Lay  by  your  scorn  and  pride,  they're  scurvy  qualities, 
And  raett  me,  or  I'll  box  you  while  I  have  you, 
And  carry  you  gambriFd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Fletch.  Niet  Valour,  iv.  1. 
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Game,  cried.   See  Aim,  to  cry. 

Games,  ancient.   A  curious  list  of  them  appears  in 
one  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  Epigrams : 
I  heard  one  make  n  pretty  observation, 
How  games  hare  in  the  court  turti'd  with  the  fashion. 
The  first  game  was  the  best,  when  free  from  crime, 
The  courtly  i;ame*ters  all  were  in  their  prime. 
The  second  game  was  pott,  untill  with  posting 
They  paid  so  Inst,  'twas  time  to  leave  tneir  hosting. 
Then  thirdly  follow'd  heaving  of  Ike  maw, 
A  game  without  civility  or  law, 
A'n  odious  game,  and  yet  in  court  oft  seen, 
A  sawcy  knave  to  trump  both  king  and  qaeene. 
Then  follow'd  lodam,  hand  to  hand  or  quarter, 
At  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the  quarter, 
That  unexpected  in  n  short  abode, 
They  could  not  cleanly  beare  away  their  load. 
Now  noddy  follow'd  nest,  as  well  it  might, 
Although  it  should  have  gone  before  by  right. 
At  which  I  saw,  I  name  not  any  body ; 
One  never  had  the  knave,  yet  laid  for  noddy. 
The  hist  inline  now  in  use  is  banker  upt, 
Which  will  be  plaid  at  still,  I  stand  in  doubt, 
Untill  Lavolta  turne  the  wheele  of  time, 

And  make  it  come  about  againe  to  prime.  Ep.  B.  iv.  19. 

Another  list  is  in  an  old  book  of  French  and 
English  dialogues.  Most  of  the  games  in  both  lists 
will  be  found  under  their  names. 

They  played  at  ctrdes,  at  cent,  at  primeroe,  at  trumpe,  at  dite, 
at  tables,  at  lurch,  at  draughts,  at  perforce,  at  pleasant,  at  blotting 
[[  suppose  blow-point],  at  tjueene  s  game,  at  chesses. 

Erondeirt  French  Garden,  1605.sign.P. 

He  afterwards  gives  some  games,  not  of  cards  or 
dice,  but  social  sports : 

The  raaydena  did  play  at  [cross]  purposes,  at  tales,  to  thinke, 
at  wonders,  at  ttatet,  at  verities,  at  answers. 

Gamester.  A  kind  of  familiar  term  for  a  debauched 
person  of  either  sex. 

—  Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  in  the  court  and  citv, 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  ami  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife.         0.  it  Fl.  False  One,  i.  1. 

—  She's  impudent,  my  lord, 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp.  AITt  If',  v.  3. 

See  also  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

I  would  endure  a  rough,  harsh  Jupiter, 

Or  ten  such  thuod'ring  gamesters,  and  refrain 

To  laugh  at  them  'till  they  are  gone.        B.  Jon.  Catiline,  ii.  2. 

Also  a  jocular  term  of  familiarity,  a  merry  gamester, 
as  a  merry  fellow : 

—  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  A. 

Gammer.  An  old  wife;  correlative  with  gaffer,  and 
probably  made  from  the  Saxon  jemehep,  commater, 
as  gaffer  from  jepena,  socius.  The  derivations  from 
godfather  and  godmother,  &c.,  seem  to  me  much 
less  probable.  The  word  is  abundantly  exemplified 
in  Crammer  Gitr ton's  Needle,  O.  PI.  vol.  ii.  Gaffer 
is  still  used  in  burlesque  language. 

To  Ganch.  To  punish  by  that  cruel  mode  practised 
in  Turkey,  of  suspending  a  criminal  on  a  nook  by 
the  ribs  till  he  dies ;  from  ganciare,  to  hook,  Italian. 

Their  formes  of  putting  to  death  (besides  such  sis  are  common 
els-where)  are  impaling  upon  stakes,  ganching,  which  is  to  be  let 
fall  from  on  high  upon  hookes,  and  there  to  hang  uutill  they  die 
by  tlte  anguish  of  their  wounds,  or  more  miserable  famine. 

Sandyt's  Travels,  p.  6<2. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  the  word,  but  no  instance  of  it ; 
only  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  punishment,  from  a 
Latin  poem.    Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  in  Dryden, 
whom  he  cites. 
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Ganzas.  Geese,  in  Spanish.  Put  by  Butler  for  any 
thing  wildly  extravagant,  because  the  romance  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  feigned  that  Don  Gonzales  was 
carried  thither  by  ganzas,  or  geese. 


Thev  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
no  s 


Hudibr.  II.  iii.  781. 


And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganzas. 
Nor  of  the  nomas  which  did  soon 

Transport  Don  Diego  to  the  mooti.  Cleveland  on  F/ying. 

Oabb.  An  heraldic  term  for  a  sheaf  of  corn  ;  "  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  gerbe,  which  signifies  a 
sheaf  of  any  kind  of  com."  Pornu. 

Great  Eusham's  fertile  glebe,  what  tongue  hath  not  extoll'd, 
As  though  to  her  alone  belong'd  the  garb  of  gold. 

Vroyt.  Pol.  xiii.  p.  923. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  "  the  sheaf." 

Garboil.  A  tumult,  uproar,  or  commotion.  Gar- 
bouille,  French. 

Look  liere,  and  at  thv  sov'reign  leisure,  read 

The  garboils  she  awik'd.  Ant.  It  CI.  i.  3. 

—  Her  garboils,  Csrsar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience  &c. 

Did  you  too  much  disquiet.  Ibid.  ii.  9. 

With  Charles  and  with  Orlando  to  remaine. 
And  Ultra  to  serve,  while  these  garboylct  do  la»t. 

Harringt.  Ariotto,  xxxix.  69.. 
And  with  b  pole-ax  dasheth  out  his  brains, 
While  he's  demanding  what  the  garboil  means. 

Drayl.  Baltic  of  Agin.  Works,  p.  77. 

Gard.   See  Guard. 

A  Garden-House,  now  called  a  summer-house. 
Gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  with  buildings 
of  this  kind  in  them,  were  formerly  much  in  fashion, 
and  often  used  as  places  of  clandestine  meeting  and 
intrigue.  This  practice  is  described  in  Stubbs's 
Jnatomie  of  Abuses,  and  alluded  to  by  several  dra- 
matic writers : 

In  the  fields  aud  suburties  of  the  cities,  they  have  garden* 
either  palled  or  walled  round  about  very  high,  with  their  harhers 
and  bowers  fit  for  the  purpose.  And  least  they  might  lie  c*|«ed  in 
these  open  places,  they  have  their  banquettrag  houses  with  gal- 
leries, turrets,  and  what  not,  therein  sumptuously  erected :  where 
in  they  may  (and  doubtless  do)  many  of  them  play  the  filthy 
persons,  &c.  Sec.  Stubbs,  p.  ii. 

Now,  God  thank  you,  sweet  lady,  if  you  hnve  any  frieud,  or 
garden-house,  where  you  rany  employ  n  poor  gentleman  us  your 
friend,  I  am  yours  to  command  in  all  secret  service. 

London  Prodigal,  v.  1.  Suppl.toSh.  ii.  517. 

Poor  soul,  she's  entie'd  forth  by  her  own  sex 

To  be  betray 'd  to  man,  who  in  some  garden-house, 

Or  remote  walk,  taking  his  lustful  time, 

Binds  darkness  on  her  eyes,  surprizes  her. 

Mayor  ofQuinb.  O.  PI.  xi.  1J0. 

Yet  at  least  imitate  the  ancient  wise  citizens  of  this  city,  who 
used  carefully  to  provide  their  wives  gardens  near  the  town,  to 
plant,  to  graft  in,  as  occasion  served  only  to  keep  them  from 
idleness.  ,  All  Foots,  O.  PI.  is-.  161. 

—  Thy  old  wife  sell  andyrons  to  the  court, 

Be  countenanced  by  the  dons,  and  weare  a  hood, 

Nay  keep  ray  garden-house ;  He  call  her  mother, 

Thee  father.'  B.  if  Fl.  Martial  Maid,  iii.  1. 

This  is  no  garden-house,  in  my  conscience  she  went  forth  with 
no  dishonest  intent.  B.tf  W.  Woman  Hater,  Act  ii.  p.  932. 

The  word  summer-house  was,  however,  not  un- 
known. See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Honest  Man's 
Fortune,  Act  iii.  p.  410. 

In  Londina  Illustrata  is  a  print  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar's 
lodge,  or  garden-house,  now  in  Half-moon  Alley, 
Bisnopsgate  Street. 

Gardiance.    Defence,  guarding. 

I  cot  it  nobly  in  the  king's  defence,  and  in  the  euordiance  of 
my  faire  quceiie's  right.         Chapman's  Hum.  Day  t  Mirth,  F  3. 
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Garish.  Splendid,  shining,  magnificent.  Skinner 
says,  "  J»e8cio  an  ab  A.  S.  geappian,  prreparare, 
apparare."  Mr.  Lemon  wrote  it  gairish,  that  he 
might  derive  it  from  the  Greek  yaltt. 

That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  night, 

Awl  («y  no  worship  to  the  garuk  too.  Rom.  $  Jul  in.  i. 

What  fooles  are  men  to  build  •  garuk  tomb, 

Ouly  to  sare  the  carcass  whilst  it  rots. 

Honett  Wh.  O.  PI.  iiL  383. 
But  thou  canst  maske  in  rerun  gauderie, 
To  suit  a  Ibole's  farfetched  liven*.  Half*  Satire*,  iii.  1. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  uo  prufaoer  eye  may  look, 

Hide  ine  from  day's  garuk  eye.  Milton,  Penseroto,  138. 

Garland.  A  name  long  current  for  a  collection  of 
ballads.  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Minstrels,  thus  speaks  of  collections 
of  this  kind :  "  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
'  Elizabeth's  reigu,  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy  seems 
to  have  been  extinct,  and  thenceforth  the  ballads 
that  were  produced  were  whoUy  of  the  latter  [i.  e. 
more  correct,  but  bordering  on  the  insipid]  kind,  and 
these  came  forth  in  such  abundance,  that  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  they  began  to  be  collected  into 
little  miscellanies,  under  the  name  of  Garlands,  and 
at  length  to  be  written  purposely  for  such  col- 
lections." p.  xxxix.  In  the  note  on  this  passage, 
the  quaint  titles  of  many  of  these  are  enumerated, 
from  the  Pepysian  and  other  libraries.  They  are  in 
12mo.  and  in  black  letter:  viz. — 1.  A  Crowne  Gar- 
land of  Goulden  Roses  gathered  out  of  England's 
Royall  Garden,  &c;  by  Richard  Johnson.  1612. 
[Bodl.  Libr.]  2.  Tfte  Golden  Garland  of  Princely 
Delight.  3.  The  Garland  of  Good-will;  by  T.  I). 
1631.  4.  The  Royal  Garland  of  Love  and  Delight; 
by  T.  D.  &C.  &c.  Robin  Hood's  Garland  is  still 
well  known. 

Xo,  no,  man ;  these  are  out  of  ballads ; 

She  has  all  the  Garland  of  Good  will  by  heart. 

Mulch  at  Midn.  O.Pl.vii.S75. 
G.  Oh  sweet  man  I 

Thou  art  the  very  lioneycoinb  of  honesty. 

P.  The  Garland  of  Goodwill.        Ford"*  Broken  Heart,  ir.  «. 

Qu.  whether  the  former  line  is  also  a  title  of  some 
such  collection. 

To  Gabre.    To  cause,  or  make ;  said  to  be  from  the 
Icelandic  gierra. 

—  So  matter  did  she  make  of  nought 
To  stinrc  up  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  v.  19. 
Tell  rue,  good  Ilobbinol,  what  gar*  thee  greet. 

Id.  Eel.  4.  Apr.  v.  t. 

It  is  Scotch  also.  See  Jameson,  who,  with  his 
usual  diligence,  has  collected  the  whole  store  of 
etymological  knowledge  or  conjecture  upon  it. 

Garbet.    A  court  jester  or  fool,  contemporary  with 
Archy,  in  union  with  whom  he  is  often  mentioned. 

As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  tbetn. 

Bp.  Corbel,  Poem*,  p.  66. 

—  Wliose  wit  consists 
In  Archy**  bobs,  awl  Garret'*  sawcy  jests.  Unpub.  Poem 

qfHeylin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers  in  the  Poet*,  vol.  v.  p.  57. 

See  Archy. 

Garters,  their  significance.  It  was  the  regular  amo- 
rous etiquette,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  man, 
professing  himself  deeply  in  love,  to  assume  certain 
outward  marks  of  negligence  in  his  dress,  as  if  too 
much  occupied  by  his  passion  to  attend  to  such 
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trifles ;  or  driven  by  despondency  to  a  forgetfumess 
of  all  outward  appearance.  His  garters,  in  particular, 
were  not  to  be  Ued  up.  The  detail,  however,  will  be 
best  seen  by  the  following  passages : 

Then  there  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you :  he  taught 

me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love.  Then  your  Lose  should  be 

ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your 
shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about  you  denoting  a  careless  deso- 
lation. At  you  like  it,  iii.  9. 

Shall  I  defy  hatbands,  and  tread  garter*  and  shoe-strings  under 
my  feet?  I  most;  1  am  now  liegeman  to  Cupid,  and  have  read 
all  these  informations  in  his  book  of  statutes. 

Heywood't  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange 

—  I  was  once  like  thee, 
A  sillier,  melancholy  humorist, 
Crosser  of  arms,  a  goer  without  garter*, 

A  hatband  hater,  and  a  busk-point  wearer. 

A  pleasant  Comedy  how  to  know  a  g.  Wife,  A-c. 

Gascoynbs.    The  same  as  gaskins,  or  galligaskins. 

Much  in  my  gaieoynes,  more  in  my  round  house  [r.  hose]. 

Lyly'*  Maker  Bombie,  iv.  9. 

—  Give  you  joy,  Sir, 

Of  your  son's  gatkoyne-bride  ;  you'll  be  a  grandfather  shortly, 
To  a  fine  crew  of  roaring  sons  and  daughters. 

flooring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  117. 
The  gascoyue  bride  was  Moll  Cutpurse,  who  was 
dressed  like  a  man. 

Gashful.  Horrid,  frightful;  for  gastful,  from  gast. 
Certainly  not  from  gash,  which  would  not  make  sense 
in  either  of  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Todd. 

Nor  prodigal  unbending  of  thine  eyes, 
Whose  gashful  balls  do  seem  to  pelt  the  skies. 

Quarles't  Jonah,  H  9. 
Come  death,  and  welcome,  which  spoke  comes  in  a  gainful, 
horrid,  meagre,  terrible,  ugly  shape.    Phoberoon,  phoberotaton. 

Gayton,  Fat.  Note*,  p.  69. 
Neither  the  eyes  of  a  person  praying,  nor  the  bony 
figure  of  death,  could  be  full  of  gashes.    In  the 
latter  passage,  it  is  evidently  only  one  of  many  syno- 
nymes,  accumulated  for  effect. 

To  Gast.   To  frighten;  of  the  same  origin  as  ghost, 
&c.   Gajr,  Saxon. 
Or  whether  gatted  by  the  noise  I  made, 

Full  suddenly  he  fled.  Lear,  li.  1. 

Also  as  a  participle : 
I  made  thee  flie,  and  quickly  leave  thy  hold, 
Thou  never  wast  in  all  thy  life  so  gatt.        Mirr.  Mag.  p.  ISO. 

Aghast  is  well  known. 

To  Gastf.r.    Another  form  of  the  same  word. 

Either  tho  sight  of  the  lady  has  getter' d  him,  or  else  he's  drunk. 

B.  is  Fl.  Wit  at  *to.  Weapon*,  Act  ii.  p.  977. 
And  with  tttcse  they  adrad  aud  gaiter  scucelesse  old  women, 
witlesse  children,  Sec.  Declarat.  of  Popith  Impost,  sign.  S  4. 

Gastness,  for  ghastliness. 

—  Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 

Do  you  perceive  the  gatt  net*  of  her  eye?  Othet.  v.  1. 

So  the  folios  have  it ;  the  quartos  read  jeasturts. 

Gaude,  or  Gawd.  A  toy,  a  gewgaw,  a  piece  of 
festive  finery ;  from  gaudeo,  Latin,  though  Skinner  is 
inclined  to  derive  it  From  the  Dutch  gov  a,  gold.  Ste 
much  discussion  of  the  etymology  in  Todd's  Johmoit. 

And  stoln  th'  impression  of  her  fantasy, 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats.  Mid*.  N.  Dr.  i.  X. 

—  Seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd 

Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon.  Ibid.  iv.  I. 

Clothed  she  was  in  a  fool's  coat  and  cap 
Of  rich  imbroider'd  silks,  and  in  her  lap 
A  sort  of  paper  pup|>ets,  gaud*,  and  toys, 
Trifles  scarce  good  enough  for  girls  and  boys. 

Drayt.  Moonc.  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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Love,  still  a  baby,  play*  with  gaxdet  and  toy*. 

Drayt.  Idea  xxii.  p.  1906. 

—  The  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  nf'the  world, 
Is  nil  too  wanton,  mid  too  full  of  gaud), 

To  give  me  audience.  K.  Jtthn,  iii.  3. 

See  Todd's  Itlustr.  of  Chaucer.  Glossary. 

To  G.\t  i)K.  To  sport,  or  keep  festival;  from  the  sub- 
stantive. 

For  he  was  sporting  in  gauding  with  hi*  familn«. 

Sort/,'*  Pint  p.  569. 

To  jest : 

Beware  bow  they  contrive  their  holyday  tnlkc.  I  »  >*aste  wordes 
issuing  forth  their  delicate  mouth*  in  carping,  gauding,  and  jest- 
ing at  young  gentlemen.  Palace  of  PUuwre,  vol.  i.  fol.  60. 

Hence  Warbirrton  reads  gamle  in  the  following 
passage,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  much  improves 
the  sense  of  the  subsequent  line  : 

On  to  a  enssip'»  feast,  ami  guude  with  me, 

Alier  mi  long  |$rief  suc  h  nativity.  Com.  of  F.rrort,  v.  J. 

The  original  reading,  however,  is  go  with  me,  which 
being  sense,  the  alteration,  though  very  specious, 
seems  too  great  to  be  made  without  authority. 

Shakespeare  has  gauded  for  adorned,  as  the  word 
gaudy  still  signifies : 

—  Our  veil'd  dame* 
Commit  the  war  c.f  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely  gawdtd  check*,  to  the.  wanton  spoil 
Ofl'hutbus'  humiug  kiss  s.  Coriol.  ii.  1. 

Ga tmEKY.    Finery,  gaiety. 

But  thou  canst  maskc  in  garish  gauderie.        HalC l  Sat.  iii.  1. 

Then  did  I  love  the  May  flow'rs  gaudery,  blind  to  the  living 
beauties  that  dispose  the  joyes  of  life. 

Horringt.  Aug*  Antiq.  ii.  p.  86. 

Gavdy  Day  or  Night.  A  time  of  festivity  and 
rejoicing.  The  expression  is  yet  fully  retained  iu 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

—  Come, 

Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 

All  my  sad  captains  ;  fill  our  bowl*;  ouce  more 

Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell.  Ant.  Sf  CI.  iii.  1 1. 

—  A  foolish  utensil  of  state, 
Wich,  like  old  phite  upon  a  gaudy  day, 

's  brought  forth  to  make  a  show,  and  "that  is  all. 

GMint,  O.  PI.  x.  143. 
Blount,  in  his  Ghmographia,  speaks  of  a  foolish 
derivation  of  the  word  from  a  Judge  Gaudy,  said  to 
have  been  the  institutor  of  such  days.  'But  such 
days  were  held  iu  all  times,  and  did  not  want  a  judge 
to  invent  them. 

Gaunt.  The  vulgar  English  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

—  Britain  so  may  of  her  Gudwall  vaunt. 
Who  first  the  Flemings  taught,  whose  feast  is  held  at  Gaunt. 

Drayt.  Palyolb.  x»iv.  p.  1 189. 

The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  was  born  at  that 
place,  in  1340,  and  therefore  was  always  called  John 
of  Gaunt.  In  the  opening  of  the  play  of  Richard  II. 
he  is  styled, 

Old  Join  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancaster. 

In  the  same  piece  Shakespeare  makes  him  pun 
abundantly  on  this  local  appellation,  and  the  adject- 
ive gaunt,  thin,  bony. 

Oh  how  that  nume  befits  my  composition ! 

Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old,  &c.  J  bid. 

The  adjective  hardly  wants  illustrating,  having 
been  used  by  Drydcn  and  later  poets. 
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The  city  of  Ghent  was  still  called  Gaunt  by  Heylin, 
in  his  Cosmography,  1703  : 

Gaunt,  in  Latine  called  Gandavum.  —  In  this  town  were  born 
John  duke  of  Lancaster,  commonly  called  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
Charles  the  fifth,  emperor.  P.  319. 

In  Moll's  Atlas  Geographicus,  1713,  it  is  changed 
to  Ghent. 

Gawk,  or  Gowk.  A  cuckoo,  or  a  fool.  Scotch,  in 
both  senses.  See  Jamieson,  who  gives  good  reasons, 
from  etymology,  why  the  latter  Bense  was  the 
original  one.  It  is  still  current  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  In  both  places  also,  it  is  a 
name  for  an  April  Fool.  See  Brand's  Popul.  Ant. 
vol.  i.  p.  121.  4to. 

Gay,  s.  A  print,  or  picture;  still  current  in  Norfolk 
in  the  same  sense.  It  clearly  has  this  meaning  in 
the  passage  from  L'Estrange,  given  by  Todd. 

Look  upon  precept*  in  emblems,  a*  they  do  u|«>n  pnyi  and 
pictures.  L'Ettrange. 

Also  here : 

I  must  needs  own  Jacob  Tonson's  ingenuity  to  be  (treat er  than 
the  translators,  who  in  the  inscription  to  the  fine  gay,  in  the  front 
of  live  book,  calls  it  very  honestly,  Dryden's  Virgil. 

Melbourne's  S tit  e ton  Dryd.  p.  4. 

Gazet.  A  small  Venetian  coin,  the  original  price  of 
a  newspaper;  whence  the  now  current  name  of 
Gazette. 

What  monstrous  and  most  |minful  circumstance 

Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  four  gasttt, 

Some  three-pence  in  the  whole,  fur  that  'twill  come  to. 

h.  Jon*.  Fax,  ii.  2. 

.Since  you  have  said  the  word  I  am  content, 

But  will  not  go  a  gaiet  less.         Matting.  Maid  of  Hon.  iii.  I. 

Also  Guardian,  i.  1. 

I  hnve  scene  at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteene  hundred  people 
there  [at  St.  Stephen's,  Venice] :  If  you  will  have  a  stoolc  it  will 
cost  you  a  gatet,  which  is  almost  a  penny. 

Coryat,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  repr. 
ToGeale.    To  freeze,  jelly,  or  clot;  the  simple  form 
of  to  congeal.    Geh,  Latin. 

We  found  the  duke  my  father  gealde  in  blood. 

Revcugrr't  Trag:  sign.  I  1. 

Speaking  of  the  formation  of  pearls  in  the  shell : 

It  forms  little  grains  or  seed*  within  it,  which  cleave  to  it* 
tides,  then  grow  hard,  and  geal,  as  it  were. 

Partheaia  Sacra,  p.  190.  quoted  by  Todd. 

Geance.  SeeJACNt'E. 

Gear,  or  Geer.  Matter,  subject,  or  business  in 
general ;  often  applied  to  dress  also.  Saxon. 

But  I  will  remedy  thi*  grar  ere  long, 

Or  sell  my  title  lor  a  glorious  grave.  9  /Jen.  Ft.  iii.  1. 

Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ?  Tro.  tt  Cr.  i.  1. 

This  latter  appears  to  have  been  something  of  a 
proverbial  expression,  as  it  occurs  verbatim  in  the 
old  interlude  of  King  Darius,  1565. 

Here's  goodly  gear.  Rom.  Sf  JuL  ii.  4. 

It  must  here  be  objected  again  to  the  modem 
editors  of  Shakespeare,  that,  having  altered  the 
orthography  of  the  author,  to  render  his  language 
more  easy  to  the  reader,  they  do  not  give  it  uniformly. 
This  word,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  printed  gear, 
and  sometimes  geer.    It  ought  always  to  be  gear. 

To  cheare  hi*  guests,  whom  he  had  Mayd  that  night, 

And  make  their  welcome  to  them  well  appear* ; 

That  to  Sir  Calidore  was  ea»ie  genre.  Sp.  F.  Q.  VI.  iii.  6. 

But  this  was  not  for  a  little  while,  nor  in  a  geere  of  favour  that 
should  continue  for  a  time,  but  thi*  hclde  out  fortie  yearrs 
together.  JWiA'i  Plut.  p.  178. 

See  to  Cotton. 
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Gsason.  Rare,  uncommon,  unusual.  Of  uncertain 
origin,  but  marked  in  some  old  dictionaries,  and  in 
Ray,  as  an  Essex  word. 

The  Iwlie  Iteark 'ning  to  his  sensefull  speach, 
Found  nothing  that  he  mid  unmeet  or  geason. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  37. 
Such  «s  this  age,  in  which  all  good  is  gtaton, 
And  all  that  humble  it  and  mean,  debac'd. 

Spent.  Vitumt  of  the  World's  Vanity,  Statu.  1. 
Neither  it  that  geaurtt,  seeing  for  the  most  part  it  is  proper  to 
•II  those  of  sharpe  capneitic.  Eupkues,  sign.  C  4.  b. 

Graffes  of  such  a  stocke  are  very  gtaton  in  these  days. 

Gatcoigne't  Works,  sign.  C  3. 

Geck.    A  fool.    Capel  says,  from  ghezzo,  Italian ;  but 
it  is  rather  Teutonic,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  suggests. 


Kept  in  a  dark  honse,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geck,  and  gull, 
That  e'er  invention  pluy'd  i 


Twel.  N.  v.  1. 


In  the  following  passage  it  seems  rather  to 
a  jest,  or  subject  of  ridicule : 


Cymb.  r.  4. 

the 


To  taint  his  noble  heart  and 

With  needless  jealous* ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
Of  others'  villainy. 

In  these  also,  cited  by  Mr. 
Scottish  dialect,  it  means  rather  a  trick: 

Thocht  he  be  auld,  my  joy,  quhat  reck? 
When  he  is  gone  give  him  ane  geck, 
And  lake  another  by  the  ueck. 

Again  : 

The  carle  that  becht  sa  weill  to  treit  you, 
I  think  sail  get  ane  geck.       Ane  verie  excellent  and  delectabili 
Treatise,  intUulit  Philotut,  etc.  1603. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  in  the  sense  of  an  object  of 
derision,  a  taunt,  or  gibe;  and  derives  it  from  the 
Teutonic  geckjocus. 

To  Geld.  To  castrate;  but  anciently  used  also  for 
the  operation  by  which  females  are  rendered  barren, 
and  in  dogs  called  to  spay. 

Thus  Antigonus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  threatens  to 
geld  his  three  daughters.    Act  ii. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  term,  not  yet 
obsolete,  of  a  sow-gelder. 

Gelofer,  or  Gilliflower.  The  variegated  gilli- 
flowers,  being  considered  as  a  produce  of  art,  were 
popularly  called  Nature's  bastards.  Perdita  exactly 
assigns  this  reason: 

—  For  I  have  heard  it  said 
There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piednes*,  shares 

With  great  creating  nature.  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  S. 

She  had  said  before, 

—  The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillijiowert, 

Which  some  call  Natures  bastards.  Ibid. 

Hence,  in  another  play,  after  much  jesting  on  the 
names  of  flowers,  a  young  maiden  declares  against 
that  kind : 

R.  You  have  fair  roses,  have  yon  not  f 

J.  Yes,  Sir,  rows ;  but  no  giliifiowcrs. 

New  Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.  v.  285. 

See  Gillofer. 
Oblt.  Unexplained,  I  think,  in  the  following  passage 
of  Spenser.  Church  and  Upton  say  that  it  means  a 
castrated  animal.  But  why  should  Amoret  be  so 
compared,  or  why  should  loss  of  wits  be  attributed 
to  such  an  animal  ? 
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She  staid  not  th'  utmost  end  thereof  to  try, 
But,  like  a  ghastly  gelt,  whose  wits  are  reaved, 
Ran  forth  in  hast  with  hideous  outcry. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vii.  ffi. 

The  word  certainly  had  the  meaning  assigned,  but 
it  does  not  apply  in  this  place. 

Gemel.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  any  thing;  from  gemellus, 
Latin.  A  term  used  in  several  arts,  for  things 
arranged  in  pairs.  Thus  in  heraldry,  gemelles  are 
explained,  "  the  bearing  of  bars  by  pairs  or  couples 
in  a  coat  of  arms."  Kersey. 

It  is  by  others  termed  a  fesse  between  two  gemeU.  And  that 
is  as  fnrr  from  the  marke  as  the  other :  for  a  gemel  ever  goeth  by 
paires,  or  couples,  and  not  to  be  separated. 

R.  Holme,  Academy  of  Armory,  i(C.  I.  iii.  77. 

Drayton  borrows  the  word  from  that  science  to 
signify  couplets  in  poetry : 

The  quadrin  doth  never  double ;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  heraldry, 
never  bringetb  forth  gemells.  Preface  to  Baron's  Wart,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  used  to 
signify  pairs  of  hinges  : 

Far  under  it  a  cave,  whose  entrance  straight 
Clos'd  with  a  stone-wrought  dore  of  no  mean  weight, 
Yet  from  itself  the  gemelt  beaten  [qu.  bearen  r]  so 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro. 

Browne,  British  Past.  B.  ii.  Song  S.  p.  109. 

All  this  serves  to  strengthen  that  admirable  con- 
jecture of  WaAurton,  which  Johnson  so  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  ingenious  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
true.  He  proposed  gemel  tot  jewel,  in  the  following 
passage ;  and,  indeed,  the  context  seems  almost  to 
demand  it.  The  accusation  against  Warburton  of 
coining  the  word,  is  fully  exposed  by  the  above 
passages. 

Herm.  Methinks  I  tee  these  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  ev'ry  thing  seems  double. 

Hel  So  methinks 
And  I  [i.  e.  I  also]  have  (bond  Danetrius  like  a  gemel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  iv.  1. 

Shakespeare  might  have  in  mind  the  gemel  Anti- 
pholis,  in  nis  own  X^omedy  of  Errors,  whom  Adriana 
found  her  own,  and  not  her  own.  Jewel  hardly 
makes  sense.  The  MS.  might,  perhaps,  have  it  jemei, 
which  would  make  the  mistake  very  easy. 

This  is  certainly  the  word  which  was  also  corrupted 
into  gimmal,  gimmow,  gimbal,  &c.  as  applied  to 
double  rings.    See  Gimmal. 

Gem i ny.   A  pair.    Gemini,  Latin. 

Or  else  you  had  look'd  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of 
baboons.  Jfer.  W.  W.  ii.  *. 

Probably  intended  as  an  allusion  to  the  sign 
Gemini  in  the  zodiac. 

The  General.   The  people  at  large. 

—  And  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  loudness 
Crowd  to  his  presence.  Meat. for  Meat.  8. 4. 

The  confirmation  of  this  true  reading  is  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  supported  it  by 
this  passage  of  Clarendon :  "  As  rather  to  be  con- 
sented to  than  that  the  general  should  suffer."  B.  v. 
p.  630.  8vo.  It  is  very  "odd  that  the  commentators 
should  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the  next 
word,  subject,  which  is  evidently  put,  as  in  common 
usage,  for  subjected,  or  being  subject.    See,  if  any 
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further  satisfaction  be  wanting,  Johnson,  Subject,  adj. 
No.  2. 

The  general  is  similarly  used  here  : 

—  l  or  the  succr», 
Allliouch  particular,  shall  vivo  u  scantling 

Of  good  or  liad  unto  tkt  general.  Tro.  it  Qr.  i.  3. 

That  is,  "  Will  give  a  small  share  of  advantage  or 
hort  to  the  people  at  large." 
Again : 

For  lb*  play,  I  remember,  pleas'd  not  the  million*;  'twas 
caviare  to  tie  general.  Huml.  ii.  ?. 

In  another  passage,  Shakespeare  has  the  singular 
expression  of  the  general  gender,  for  the  common  sort 
of  people : 

—  The  other  motive, 
Whv  t»  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 

la  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him.        Uaml.  iv.  7. 

By  some  writers  tie  generality  is  used  in  the  same 
sense : 

From  whcr.ee  it  comes,  that  those  tyrants  «ho  have  the  gene- 
rality to  friend,  and  the  great  ones  their  enemyes,  an-  in  the  more 
safctie.  Muchiavel  on  Livy,  by  K.  liacrcs,  D.  i.  ch.  40. 

Gknekoi's.  Of  noble  birth  or  rank.  The  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  first  noticed  by  Dr.  John- 
son, but  not  illustrated  by  him  with  any  examples, 
nor  now  very  commonly  used.  Mr.  Todd  has  added 
two  quotations,  one  from  OtheUo,  as  below. 

—  Twice  have  the  trumpets  soonded ; 
Hie  generous  and  gravest  caUseo* 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  Bear  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Meat/or  Meat.  iv.  6. 

Your  dinutr,  and  the  generous  islander* 

By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Geneva  Weaver.  Weavers  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  love  of  psalmody,  which  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  See  Weavkr.  The  people  of 
Geneva  were  celebrated  puritans ;  and  among  them 
the  weavers  particularly  excelled  as  psalmodists.  A 
baboon  is  asked, 

What  can  you  do  for  the  town  of  Geneva,  sirrah  ? 

[He  hold*  up  hit  hands,  instead  of  praying.] 
Con.  Sure  this  baboon  is  a  great  puritan. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  487. 

Who  does  I*  look  like  in  that  dress? 

Hrwc.  Hum '.  why 
Like  a  Genera  ueacer  in  black,  who  left 
The  loom,  and  entered  into  th'  ministry, 

For  conscience  sake.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  in.  370. 

The  persecution  of  protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
brought  the  weavers  of  that  country  into  England, 
and  these,  being  Calviniats,  were  joined  by  their 
brethren  from  Geneva. 
Gbnowaie.    A  Genoese. 

Ambrose  Gritunni,  a  Genowaie,  lying  in  garrison  in  the  isle  and 
city  of  Chio.  GruneUan's  Goularl,  G  g  1. 

Gent,  for  noble,  genteel,  of  good  rank.  French. 

Well  worthy  impe !  said  then  the  Indy  gent, 

And  pupil  htt  for  such  a  tutor's  hand.        5p««i.  F.  Q.  I.  is.  6. 


He  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady  gent, 

That  bun  again  lov'd  in  the  least  degree, 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  in 
—  Such  a  iconumeut, 


Id.  ib.  St.  27. 


The  sun  through  all  the  world  sees  none  more  gent. 

Sir  Tho.  Herberts  Travels,  p.  65. 

Gentle,  adj.  Liberal,  free;  of  rank  to  receive 
knighthood,  whether  be  has  it  or  not.  Eques  is  thus 
defined  by  Rich.  Jhones,  an  old  herald :  "  A  gentle- 
man that  professeth  honor,  vertue,  and  armes,  or  any 
of  them."  Honor  and  Armes,  B.  v.  p.  2.  He  after- 
wards Bets  down  ten  qualifications  which  a  gentleman 


ought  to  have.  Briefly  thus:  1.  A  good  constitution  \ 
2.  A  handsome  person ;  3.  A  bold  aspect ;  4.  Sobriety 
and  discretion ;  6.  Obedience  to  command ;  6.  Vigi- 
lance and  patience ;  7.  Faith  and  loyalty ;  8.  Con. 
stancy  and  resolution;  9.  Charity;  10.  Good  luck  or 
fortune.  It  would  be  happy  if  all,  who  now  call  them- 
selves gentlemen,  were  so  well  qualified. 
Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 

lie's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.  Temp.  i.  3. 

That  is,  of  liberal  rank,  and  therefore  bold. 

Clerk-like,  experit.ic'd,  w  hich  no  less  adorns 

Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 

In  [i.  e.  by]  whose  success  we  are  gentle.         Wint.  Tale,  I  i. 

lie  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate.  Cymb.  \r.1. 

I  am  as  gentle  as  Yourself,  as  freeborn. 

B.t\  Ft.  Love's  Pilgr.  ii.  1. 

Gentle,  j.  A  gentleman.  Occurs  frequently  in  the 
old  ballads,  "  Listen,  gentle*  all,  to  me."  But 
Shakespeare  also  has  it. 

Away !  the  gentles  are  at  their  gome, 

So  we  will  to  our  recreation.  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  S. 

—  Where  is  my  lovely  bride? 
How  does  my  father  ?    Gentles,  niethinks  you  frown. 

Tarn.  Skr.  iii. !. 

See  Todd. 

To  Gentle,  v.  To  make  free,  or  place  in  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman. 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  be  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.  Htstry  7.  iv.  3. 

Gentleman-Usher.  Originally  a  state  officer,  at- 
tendant upon  queens,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank, 
as  in  Henry  rill.  Griffith  is  gentleman-usher  to 
Queen  Catherine ;  afterwards  a  private  affectation  of 
state,  assumed  by  persons  of  distinction,  or  those  who 
pretended  to  be  so,  and  particularly  ladies.  He  was 
then  only  a  sort  of  upper  servant,  out  of  liven-, 
whose  office  was  to  hand  his  lady  to  her  coach,  and 
to  walk  before  her  bare-headed,  (see  Bare),  though 
in  later  times  she  leaned  upon  his  arm.  As  much  as 
curiosity  can  require  concerning  this  custom,  may 
be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  The  Devil  it  an 
Ait,  where  Ambler  figures  as  gentleman-usher  to 
lady  Taile-bmh;  and  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where 
my  lady  Tub  is  served  by  Martin  Polecat  in  the 
same  capacity,  having  changed  his  name  to  Pol- 
Martin. 

To  have  it  sound  like  a  gentleman  in  an  office.         Act  i.  sc.  (s 
A  whole  length  picture  of  this  curious  appendage 
of  pride  is  given  in  Lenton's  Isasures,  (1631),  which 
being,  as  I  apprehend,  a  scarce  book,  I  shall  insert 
nearly  the  whole  of  it : 

A  genl lemati'tishcr  U  a  spruce  fellow,  belonging  to  a  gay  lath, 
whose  footstep  in  times  ol  yore,  his  lady  followed,  for  he  went 
before.  But  now  hoc  is  growne  so  familiar  with  her  that  tbry 
goe  arme  in  anne. — His  greatest  vexation  is  going  opon  slecvrlesse 
arrands,  to  know  whether  some  lady  slept  well  last  night,  or  how 
her  phv&ick  work'd  i'  th'  morning,  things  that  savour  not  well  with 
hirn ;  the  reason  that  ofttimcs  bee  goes  but  to  tho  licit  tavern?, 
and  then  very  discreetly  brings  her  home  a  tale  of  a  tubbe.  He  is 
forced  to  stand  bare,  which  would  urge  him  to  impatience,  dot 
for  the  hope  of  being  covered,  or  rather  the  delight  hee  takes  m 
shewing  his  new-crisp't  hayre,  which  his  barlfer  hath  caus'd  to 
stand  like  a  print  hedge,  in  equal  proportion.  Ho  hath  one  com- 
mendation amongst  the  rest  (a  neat  carver),  and  will  quaintl* 
administer  a  trencher  in  due  season.  His  wages  is  not  much, 
unless  his  quality  eicecdes;  but  his  vailcs  are  great;  insomuch 
that  he  totally  possesseth  the  gentlewoman,  mid  commands  the 
chambermaid  to  starch  him  into  the  bargaine.  The  stnollness  <  > 
his  legs  bewrayes  his  profession,  auJ 
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i  hit  c*Lf«.  Hi*  greatest  eaM  it,  be  may  Ijre  long  in  bed, 
and  when  hee's  up,  may  call  fur  his  breakfast,  and  goe  without  it. 
A  twelvemoneth  hath  almost  wome  out  his  habit,  which  his 
annual  pension  will  scarcely  supply.  Yet  if  hi*  lady  like*  the 
carriage  of  him,  shee  increaseth  his  annuity.  And  though  shee 
strrs  it  out  o'  th'  kitchin,  sbe'l  till  up  her  closet.  Char.  31. 

The  jest  about  veal,  bad  as  it  is,  was  probably 
copied  from  the  mock  receipts  at  the  end  of  Over- 
bory's  Characters : 

For  restor  ing  gentlemen-ushers'  legt.  If  any  gentleman-usher 
have  the  consumption  in  his  legs,  let  him  feede  lustily  upon  veale, 
two  months  in  the  spring-time,  and  forlware  all  manner  of  mutton, 
and  bee  shall  increase  in  the  calfe. 

Under,  "  all  manner  of  mutton,"  Laced  Mutton 
is  probably  meant  to  be  comprised,  q.  v. 

The  Taller  speaks  of  a  young  mercer,  become  a 
gentleman,  and  anxious  to  support  the  character,  who 
complains  to  him, 

Though  I  was  the  most  pert  creature  in  the  world,  when  I  was 
foreman,  and  could  hand  a  woman  of  the  first  quality  to  her 
coach  as  well  as  her  own  gentleman  usher,  1  am  now  quite  out  of 
mr  way.  No.  66. 

Gentry,  for  gentility,  complaisance. 

—  If  it  will  please  you 
To  shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile.  HamL  ii.  S. 

Geo  rob,  St.  The  well  known  and  long  established 
patron  of  Eoglaud.  The  following  injunction,  from 
an  old  art  of  war  concerning  the  use  of  his  name  in 


onsets,  is  curious: 

Ittm,  That  all  souldiers  entering  into  battaile,  assault,  hiirmish, 
or  oilier  faction  of  armes,  slinll  have  for  their  common  cry  and 
word,  St.  George,  forward,  or,  upon  then  St.  George,  whereby 
the  souldier  is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemie  dismaied  by 
exiling  lo  i n  1 1 1< ie  the  ancient  valour  of  England,  which  with  that 
name  has  so  often  been  victorious,"  &c.      Cited  by  Warton  in  a 

Note  on  Rich.  III.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
See  also  O.  PI.  ii.  372.  iii.  20. 
The  combat  of  this  saint  on  horseback  with  a 
dragon  has  been  very  long  established  as  a  subject 
for  sign  painting : 

St.  George  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er  sinco 

Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  dour, 

Teach  us  some  fence.  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

But  1  find  an  allusion  to  a  slanderous  sign  at 
Kingston,  on  which  St.  George  was  represented  as 
on  foot,  and  flying  from  the  attack  of  the  dragon's 
tail: 

To-morrow  morning  we  shall  have  you  look 
For  all  your  great  words,  like  Sr.  George  at  Kingston, 
Running  a  foot-back  from  the  furious  dragon, 
That  with  her  angrie  tail  belabours  him 
For  being  laiie.  B.  if  Fl.  Woman's  Prise,  i.  3. 

This  was  a  most  disgraceful  representation  of  the 
favourite  saint,  and,  till  we  have  it  further  explained, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  tole- 
rated. Some  unexplained  custom  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  mention  of  blue  coats  on  St.  George's  Day. 
From  the  two  passages  relative  to  it,  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  some  festive  ceremony  was  carried  on 
at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  George's  Day  annually ;  that  the 
court  attended;  that  the  blue  coats,  or  attendants,  of 
the  courtiers  were  employed  and  authorized  to  keep 
order,  and  drive  out  refractory  persons ;  and  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  proper  for  a  knight  to  officiate 
a*  a  blue  coat  to  some  personage  of  higher  rank.  The 
■  are  these 


—  By  Di»,  I  will  be  knight, 
Wear  a  blue  coot  on  great  St.  Georges  Day, 
And  with  my  fellows  drive  you  ail  from  Paul 


i  my 

For  this  attempt. 
195 


Pauls 
Ram  Alley, 0.?\.  t. 


a  nomine  ki  eping  greater  away 

'limn  a  court  blew-coat  on  St.  George' $  Day. 

Hunne  and  a  great  Catt,  Epigr.  33. 

More  explanation,  however,  is  certainly  wanting. 
The  legendary  history  of  this  noble  English  or  Cap- 
padociau  knight  and  saint  may  be  read  in  the  once 
popular  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom, compiled  by  Richard  Johnson,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  But  the  more  authentic  account  is  in 
Heylin's  elaborate  and  less  marvellous  History  of 
St.  Gear^e,  4to.  1633.  See  also  Bradley's  Claris 
Calenduria,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  The  history  is  sketched 
in  several  old  ballads. 
German.   A  brother.    Gey mams,  Latin. 

And,  sluggish  german,  doest  thy  forces  slake, 
To  aficrsiud  his  foe  that  him  may  overtake. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  10. 

So  Spenser  in  other  places : 

Which  when  his  german  saw,  the  stony  fearo 

Han  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismayd.      F.  Q.  II.  viii.  44. 

You  will  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for  german*. 

German  Clock.  The  Germans,  as  they  were  the 
first  inventors  of  clocks,  have  always  been  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  them.  But  the  German 
clocks  alluded  to  by  our  early  dramatists  were,  pro- 
bably, those  cheap  wooden  clocks,  which  are  still 
imported  from  the  same  parts;  the  movements  of 
which  arc  of  necessity  imperfect,  yet  are  often  loaded 
with  fantastic  ornaments,  and  moving  figures. 

A  woman  that  i*  like  a  German  clock, 

Still  a  repairing;  ever  out  of  frame; 

And  never  going  aright;  being  a  watch, 

But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right.  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

The  following  is  also  said  of  woman : 

Being  ready  [i.  e.  drest]  she  consists  of  hundred 
Much  like  your  German  clock,  and  near  ally'd, 
Both  are  so  nice  they  cannot  go  for  pride ; 
Beside  a  greater  fault,  but  too  well  known, 
They'll  strike  to  ten,  when  they  should  stop  at 

AMadWorid,O.Vl.*.366. 
She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she  goes  to  bed,  into  some 
twenty  boxes ;  and  about  next  day  at  noon  is  put  together  again, 
like  a  great  German  clock;  and  so  comes  forth,  and  riogs  a 
tedious  larum  to  the  whole  house,  and  then  is  quiet  again  for  an 
hour,  but  for  her  quarters.  B.  Jon*.  Eptcane,  iv.  8. 

For  my  g<Hwl  toothless  countess  let  us  try 
To  win  that  old  eremite  thing,  that  like 
An  image  in  a  German  clock  doth  move, 

Not  wnlk.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  895. 

German  watches  were  also  in  use : 
Here,  take  my  German  tcateh,  bang't  up  in  sight, 
That  I  may  see  her  hang  in  English  fort. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  77. 

Dutch  watches  lay  under  the  same  imputation  as 
Gennan  clocks,  and  perhaps  might  be  only  another 
name  for  the  same  thing.  We  see,  in  the  first  pas- 
sage from  Shakespeare,  that  a  clock  is  called  also  a 
watch ;  and  the  wooden  clocks  are  still  more  fre- 
quently called  Dutch  than  German.  A  real  watch 
could  not  well  require  such  constant  repairing : 

You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches, 
And  plaisteruu;  like  old  walls. 

B.  Sf  FL  Wit  without  Money,  Act  iii.  p.  310. 
Another  comparison  of  a  maid  to  a  clock  may  be 
here  inserted,  from  its  relation  to  some  above  cited : 
—  Maids  are  clocks. 
The  greatest  wheel  they  show,  goes  slowest  to  us. 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  hopes;  the  lesser 
Which  are  concealed,  being  often  oyl'd  with  wishes, 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.  lb.  iv.  p.  334. 
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German,  high  ;  probably  a  tall  German,  shown  for  a 
sight. 

—  A  name  wliich  I'd  tear  out 
From  the  high  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  lieger  there 
To  dispatch  privy  danders  against  me. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  62. 

See  also  p.  39. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor,  that  the  same 
person  is  meant  by  the  German  "  who  escaped  out 
of  Wood  Street/'  The  high  German  must  have 
been  some  man  generally  known  for  strength  or  size; 
that  the  same  person  should  also  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  Wood  Street,  is  possible  to  be 
sure,  but  very  improbable.  Perhaps  the  high  Ger- 
man was  the  famous  fencer,  whose  feats  arc  thus 
recorded : 

Since  the  German  fencer  cudgelled  most  of  our  English  fencers, 
now  Hliout  5  moneths  post.     Owle's  Almanncke,  puhl.  1618.  p.  G. 

High  German  may,  however,  be  only  in  opposition 
to  low  German,  or  Dutch ;  as,  for  a  long  Ume,  high 
German  quack  doctors  were  in  repute. 

Germane,  or  German,  adj.;  from  german,  a  brother. 
Related  to,  allied,  connected  with. 

Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make  heavy,  and  ven- 
geance bitter;  but  thou  that  are  germane  to  him,  though  removed 
fifty  times,  shall  all  come  under  the  hangman.        Wint.  T.  iv.  3. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter,  if  we  could 
carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides;  1  would  it  might  be  hangers  till 
then.  Maml.  v.  3. 

Germin,  or  rather  Germen.  A  seed,  or  bud;  from 
germen,  Latin. 

—  Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germing  tumble  all  together 

Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me.  Mach.  iv.  1. 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germint  spill  at  once, 

That  mukc  itigrutetul  man.  Lear,  ii.  11. 

1  know  not  of  any  other  authority  for  this  word. 
In  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  spelt  germaine 
in  both  instances. 
To  Gerne,  v.  To  yawn.  Sometimes  written  girn, 
and  therefore  taken  for  a  corruption  of  grin,  having 
the  same  letters;  but  in  the  following  passage  the 
wide  opening  of  the  jaws  is  plainly  marked  : 

His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  sterne, 

That  could  have  fray'd  oue  with  the  very  sight, 
And  gaped  like  a  gulfe,  when  be  did  gerne. 

Spens.  F.Q.V.m.  IS. 
From  the  Saxon  jeoman,  or  jeonpean,  oscitare. 
Yet  gim,  for  grin,  is  still  used  in  Scotch,  and  some 
other  dialects. 
A  Gebne,  s.    A  yawn,  probably,  but  not  certainly,  in 
this  passage : 

Even  so  the  dole  frowns  for  all  this  curson'd  world :  Oh,  that 
gerne  kills,  it  kills.  Ant.  if  Mellida,  Anc.  Dr.  ii.  154. 

Gerre.  Quarrelling;  evidently  from  the  French, 
guerre.  I  have  not  found  it,  except  in  the  following 
passage,  and  therefore  consider  it  only  as  an  affecta- 
tion of  the  author : 

Wherein  is  the  cause  of  theyre  wraii^clynge  and  gerre,  but 
onelye  in  the  undiscrete  election  and  choyse  of  theyre  wyves. 

Jt.  Paynell,  in  Ceiti.  Lit.  h.  96. 

Gest.  "  A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a  progress  or 
journey."  Kersey.  In  the  time  of  royal  progresses, 
the  king's  stages,  as  we  may  see  by  the  journals  of 
them  in  the  herald's  office,  were  called  hhgests,  from 
the  old  French  word  giste,  diversorium.  Warburton. 
Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  writes  it  gists,  and 
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explains  it  as  above.  Strype  says  that  Cranmer 
intreated  Cecil, 

To  let  him  have  the  new-resolved-upon  getti,  from  that  time  to 
the  end,  that  he  might  from  time  to  time  know  where  the  king 
was.  MemoriaU  of  Crnnm.  p.  283. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  table  of  the  zests  limited 
not  only  the  places,  but  the  time  of  staying  at  each ; 
on  which  depends  the  propriety  of  the  following 
expression  of  Shakespeare : 

—  When  at  Bohemia 

You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  you  my  commission 

To  let  htm  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest 

Prefixed  for  his  parting.  Winter's  T.  i.  S. 

It  [the  court]  remov'd  last  to  the  shop  of  a  milleoer. 

The  gestt  are  so  set  down,  because  you  ride. 

Decker's  Match  me  in  London. 
Mr.  Todd  observes,  that  Hammond  seems  to  have 
used  gesses  in  this  sense. 

2.  A  gest  also  meant  an  action;  gest  urn.  Un- 
doubtedly derived,  as  Warton  observed,  Hist.  Poet. 
iii.  18.  from  the  popular  books  entitled  Gesta  Roma- 
norum,  and  the  like,  which  contained  narratives  of 
remarkable  adventures.  Whence  also,  with  a  little 
change  of  sense,  the  word  jest  might  possibly  be 
formed ;  being  first  a  story,  related  for  amusement, 
of  some  fact;  and,  by  degrees,  any  kind  of  entertain- 
ing discourse,  till  it  became  synonymous  with  joke, 
and  the  verb  to  jest.  Other  derivatives  were  formed 
from  it.  This,  at  least,  is  full  as  probable  as  to  jest, 
from  geslicuior;  since  gesticulation  is  a  very  acci- 
dental and  subordinate  part  of  jesting. 

Ami  goodly  gan  discourse  of  many  a  noble  gat. 

Speus.  F.  Q.  I.  a.  Ii. 


They  were  two  knights  of  peerlesse  puissance, 
And  famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  gtst. 


lb.  II.  ii.  10. 

Thegtsri  of  kings,  great  captains, 
What  number  best  can  fit,  Homer  declures. 

B.  Jons.  Transl.  of  Art  of  P.  vol.  vii.  171. 
The  chief  and  principal!  is:  the  laud,  honour,  and  glory  of  the 
immottall  gods  (I  speake  now  in  phrase  of  the  Gentiles).  Se- 
condly, the  worthy  gests  of  noble  pnuces.         Puttenham,  i.  10. 

3.  Also  gesture,  or  carriage  of  body : 

Portly  his  person  wns,  and  much  incrcast 
Through  his  heroicke  grace,  and  honourable  gest. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  III.ii.«4. 
Him  needed  not  instruct  which  way  were  best 

Himselfe  to  fashion  likest  Florimell, 
Nc  how  to  spenke,  ne  how  to  u»c'  his  gest, 

For  he  in  couiilcrfesauuce  did  cxceU.  Ib.  111.  viii. 8. 

Get-penny.  A  theatrical  term  for  a  performance 
that  turned  out  very  profitable.  We  still  use  the 
word  catch-penny,  but  only  for  things  not  worth  the 
penny  that  they  catch.  Get-penny  was  more  respect- 
able, and  probably  used  by  tradesmen  also. 

But  the  Gunpowder  Plot,— there  was  a  get-penny .'  I  have  pre- 
sented that  to  an  eighteen  or  tweuty  pence  audience,  nine  times 
in  an  afternoon.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  v.  1. 

When  the  famous  fable  of  Whittington  nnd  his  puss  shall  be 
forgotten,  thou  and  thy  acts  become  the  posies  for  hospitals ;  when 
thy  uame  shall  be  written  upon  conduits,  and  thy  deeds  play'd  i' 
thy  lifetime  by  the  best  company  of  actors,  and  be  called  their 
get-penny.  Eastward  Hot,  O.  PI.  iv.  267. 

To  Ghessr.  So  Spenser  writes  to  gum,  the  etymology 
being  ghissen,  Dutch.  Some,  therefore,  have  con- 
tended for  this  spelling. 

It  seemd  a  second  Paradise  I  ghesse, 

So  lavishly  enricht  with  nature's  threasure. 

Spe*t.y.Q.lV.x.ia. 
See  Johnson  and  Todd  in  loc.  Guess, 
has  been  too  long  settled  to  be  altered. 
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Ghittehn.   See  Gittekn. 

Ghost.  A  dead  person.  Whoever  was  the  author  of 
the '  second  part  of  Henry  VI.  certainly  meant  to 
describe  the  common  appearance  of  a  corpse  after  a 
natural  death,  in  these  lines : 

Oft  h»»e  I  seen  a  timely-parted  gbott. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  menfirc,  pale,  and  bloodless, 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart,  &c. 

9  Hen.  VI.  iii.S. 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  appearance  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  corpse  (then  before  them)  is  quite 
different  from  one  timely-parted,  or  dying  in  due 
course  of  time,  as  it  exhibits  every  possible  mark  of 
violence.  Mr.  Malonc  has  shown  that  ghost  is  simi- 
larly used  for  a  dead  body,  in  the  same  play  from 
which  this  was  taken : 

Sweet  father,  to  thy  murder'd  gbott  I  swear. 
Addressing  the  corpse  before  him.     Spenser  has 
employed  it  to  signify  a  person : 

—  No  knight  jo  rude,  I  ween, 

As  to  dot-n  ootrrtje  to  u  sleeping  gbott.  F.  Q.  II.  »ii».  ?fl. 

Thus  a  person  is  sometimes  called  a  soul.  A 
similar  passage  occurs  in  Fletcher's  Purple  Island: 

Whose  leaden  eyes  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head, 

And  joyle>s  look,  like  some  pate  aihy  tpright, 

Seem'd  as  he  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead.  B.  vii.  St.  19. 

To  Ghost,  r.    To  haunt  as  a  ghost. 

—  Since  JuIhis  Cesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted, 

Then  saw  you  labouring  for  him.  Ant.  If  Cleop.  ii.  6. 

Uncommon  as  this  verb  is,  it  has  been  found  in  a 
prose  writer : 

Ask  not,  with  him  in  the  poet,  Laro*  hunt,  intcmpcr*€,inta- 
nurque  mgUanl  ttnem  f  What  madnesse  gbottt  this  old  man,  but 
what  madness  gkoiti  us  all  ?  For  we  are  ad  mum  omnet,  all  mad. 

Burr.  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  S3.  Introd. 

Giambeux.  Boots;  an  old  French  word,  very  pro- 
bably supposed  by  Warton  to  be  borrowed  by 
Spenser  from  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Topas,  where 
it  occurs  at  v.  3380.    Old  French,  gambeui. 

That  a  large  purple  streams  adown  their  giambeux  fallet. 

F.Q.  II.  vi.  J». 

Giants  of  Guildhall.  Of  these  sublime  personages 
Pennant  says :  "  Facing  the  entrance  are  two  tre- 
mendous figures,  by  some  named  Cog  and  Magog, 
by  Stowe  an  ancient  Briton  and  Saxon.  I  leave  to 
others  the  important  decision."  One  of  them  was 
called  Gogmagog,  (the  patron,  I  presume,  of  the 
Gogmagog  Hills  near  Cambridge,)  and  his  name, 
divided,  now  serves  for  both;  the  other  Corineeus, 
the  hero  and  giant  of  Cornwall,  from  whom  that 
county  was  named.  They  are  thus  mentioned  in 
some  old  verses,  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  1660: 

And  such  stout  Coroattut  was,  from  whom 
Cornwal's  first  honor,  and  her  name  doth  come. 
For  though  he  sheweth  not  so  great,  nor  tntl 
In  bis  dimensions  set  forth  at  Guildhall, 
Know  'tis  a  poet  onlv  C4ti  define 

A  grant's  jioxure  in  a  gyant's  line. 
•  •  •  •  a 

And  thus  attended  by  his  direful  dog. 
The  gyaut  was  (God  bless  us)  Gogmagog. 

Brttith  Bibliogr.  ir.  p.  917. 

A  Gib,  or  a  Gib  Cat.  A  male  cat.  An  expression 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  Jack-ass,  the  one 
being  formerly  called  Gib,  or  Gilbert,  as  commonly 
as  the  other  Jack.  Tom-cat  is  now  the  usual  term, 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  Tibert  is  said  to  be  old 
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French  for  Gilbert,  and  appears  as  the  name  of  the 
cat,  in  the  old  story-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Chaucer,  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  gives  "  Gibbe 
our  cat,"  as  the  translation  of  "  Thibert  le  cas." 
ver.  6204.  From  Tibert,  Tib  also  was  a  common  name 
for  a  cat.  Gibbe,  our  cat,  is  an  important  personage 
in  the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gurtou's  Need/e.  In 
Sherwood's  English  Dictionary,  subjoined  to  Cot- 
grave's,  we  have  "  A  gibbe  (or  old  male  cat ),  Macou." 
it  was  certainly  a  name  not  bestowed  upon  a  cat 
early  in  life,  as  we  may  be  assured  by  the  melancholy 
character  ascribed  to  it,  in  Shakespeare's  allusion. 
It  did  not  mean,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  castrated 
cat,  because  one  of  the  supposed  offences  against 
Gammer  Gurton  was  the  reducing  Gib  improperly  to 
that  state. 

But  ca'st  thou  not  tell  in  faith,  Diccoo,  why  she  frowns  or  whereat, 
Hath  no  mao  stolen  her  ducks,  or  henes,  or  gelded  Gyb  her  cat. 

Gam.  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  10. 
*S  blood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

1  Hen.  IV.  i.  S. 

For  who  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 

Such  dear  concerning*  hide  i  Haml.  iii.  4. 

But  afore  I  will  endure  such  another  half  day  with  him,  III  be 
drawn  with  a  good  gib-cat,  through  the  great  pond  at  home,  as  his 
uncle  Hodge  was.  B.  Jon.  Barlh.  Fair,  i.  4. 

It  is  improperly  applied  to  a  female  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher: 

Bring  out  the  cat-hounds,  III  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore,  then 
with  my  tiller  bring  down  your  £i&.ship,  and  then  hare  you  cas'd 
and  hung  up  i'  the  warren.        B.  £  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  v.  p.  548. 

Hence  the  anonymous  editor  of  Marston's  Para- 
sitaster,  (Anc.  Dr.  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  argues  for  its 
meaning  a  spayed  female  cat ;  but  all  authorities  are 
against  him.  Coles  has  "  Gib,  a  contraction  of 
Gilbert ;  and  immediately  after,  "  a  Gib-cat,  catus, 
felts  mas."  Wilkins,  in  his  Index  to  the  Philosophical 
Language,  has  "  gib  (male)  cat."  As  to  gelded 
being  used  for  spayed,  he  is  right.   See  Geld. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  explana- 
tion adopted  in  Gens.  Lit.  viii.  p.  232. 

Gibb'd  cat,  which  appears  in  some  passages,  is 
only  a  foolish  corruption  of  the  right  form,  gib-cat: 

Yen,  ond  swell  like  a  couple  of  gibb'd  cats,  met  both  by  chance 
i'  the  dark,  in  an  old  garret.         Mate/)  at  Muln.  O.  PI.  vii.  369. 

To  Gibber.  Probably  made  from  to  jabber,  by  a 
common  corrupt  reduplication  similar  to  fiddle-faddle, 
gibble-gabble,  shill-I-shall- 1,  8tc. ;  and  if  so,  more 
properly  written  jibber.  If  it  were  spoken  with  the 
g  hard,  we  might  be  inclined  to  form  it  from  the 
same  original  as  gibberish:  but  the  different  sound 
of  the  first  letter  indicates  a  different  root.  Gibberish 
is  conjectured  by  Johnson  to  be  formed  from  the 
jargon  of  Geber,  as  an  alchemist ;  which,  considering 
the  great  prevalence  of  that  affected  science,  and  the 
early  ridicule  thrown  on  it,  is  not  improbable.  Good 
specimens  of  such  jargon  may  be  seen  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Alchemist,  ii.  3.  &  5.  Junius  and  Minshcw 
refer  gibberish  to  the  jargon  of  the  gipsies ;  but  the 
deduction  seems  too  anomalous  to  be  allowed. 

The  graves  stood  tetumtless,  nnd  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  streets  of  Home.         Haml.  i.  1. 

Zo  Gibbet.  To  hang;  usually  on  a  gallows,  but  also 
to  hang  on  or  upon  any  thing. 

Here's  Wart ;  you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall 
charge  you  and  discharge  you  withthe  motion  of  a  pewterer's 
hammer;  come  off  and  on  swifter  than  he  that  gibbets  on  the 
brewer's  bucket.  2  Ren.  IV.  iii.  2. 
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This  alludes  to  the  manner  of  carrying  a  barrel, 
by  putting  it  on  a  sling,  which  is  thus  described  by 
R.  Holme : 

The  slim*  are  a  strong,  thick,  yet  short  pole,  not  abote  a  yard 
and  a  half  long:  to  the  middle  is  fixed  a  Krone  pinto  with  a  hole, 
in  which  is  put  a  hook ; — on  this  hook  is  fare]  ln.aleiu.-d  two  other 
short  chains,  with  broad-pointed  hooks,  with  thcui  clasping  the 
ends  of  the  barrels  above  the  hends,  the  barrel  is  lifted  up,  and 
borne  by  two  men  to  any  place,  ns  is  shewed  Chap.  v.  No.  \46. 

Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  HI.  chap.  vii.§  121. 
Most  people  who  live  "in  London  have  seen  the 
operation,  in  taking  a  barrel  from  the  dray,  which  is 
exactly  represented  by  Holme's  figure.  It  is  evident, 
that  to  hang  or  gibbet  a  barrel  on  the  pole,  in  this 
manner,  must  be  done  by  a  quick  movement,  so 
as  to  attach  both  hooks  at  once. 

To  gibbet,  in  the  sense  of  to  hang  on  a  gibbet,  is 
still  a  term  in  common  use. 

To  Gibe.  To  jest.  This,  and  other  words  of  the 
same  derivation,  are  not  yet  obsolete,  but  appear  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  so.  They  have 
been  little  used  since  the  time  of  Dryden,  or  "that  of 
the  Spectator,  and  are  put  into  some  of  the  glossaries 
to  Spenser,  as  requiring  explanation.  The  derivation 
is  supposed  to  be  the  old  French  gaber. 

Gibebalteb  seems  to  be  used  as  a  cant  appellation 
of  jocularity;  but  the  host,  who  uses  it,  so  often 
disfigures  his  words,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
what  he  means. 
Let  me  cling  to  vour  flanks,  my  nimble  giberaltert. 

Merry  Dev.  (>.  PI.  v.  ?59. 
The  name  of  the  fortress,  Gibraltar,  could  not  then 
be  popularly  known. 

Gidded,  by  the  context  should  mean  hunted,  unless 
we  suppose  it  put  for  giddied,  made  giddy  by  terror : 

In  hast  they  runne,  and  mids  their  race  ihcy  stnie, 

As  gidded  roe.  Dolman  in  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  418. 

Gib  ft.  Gift.  This  singular  spelling  of  the  word  in 
Spenser  may  be  considered  only  as  an  expedient  to 
make  it  look  better  as  a  rhyme  to  theft  and  left. 
Many  peculiarities  of  this  author  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  origin. 

Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sons,  she  sent 

To  seek  for  succour  of  this  Indies  gieft.  F.  Q.  V.  x.  14. 

Giglet,  Gig  lot,  or  Gigle.  A  wanton  wench.  Ju- 
nius produces  a  number  of  words  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  which  it  may  have  affinity ;  as  jajol,  ycij, 
8cc.  all  meaning  lascivious;  yet  his  editor,  Lye, 
doubts  whether  it  be  not  derived  from  gigge,  which, 
he  says,  Chaucer  has  used  for  a  mistress,  (Tyrwhitt 
has  noticed  it),  or  from  giggle.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Sherwood  has  a  giggle,  or  gigglet;  and  Cot- 
^ve>  under  Gadrouillette,  puts  a  minx,  gigle,  flirt, 

Let  him  speak  no  more:  away  with  those  gigloli  too,  and  with 
the  other  confederate  companion.  Meat,  for  Meat.  v.  1. 

Out —  with  a  proud,  nwjestical,  high  scorn, 
He  ansner'd  thus :  Young  Talbot  was  not  born 
To  be  tho  pillage  of  a  gigiot  wench.  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  1. 

Fortune  is  called  a  giglet  in  Cymb.  iii.  1.;  and 
Jonson  applies  the  same  term  to  the  same  goddess : 

—  And  I  be  brought  to  do 
A  peevish  gigiot  riles  I  perhaps  the  thought 
And  shamo  of  that  made  Fortune  turn  her  face. 

Sejanui,  Act  v.  p.  233. 

—  If  this  he 
The  recotnpence  of  striving:  to  preserve 
A  wanton  gigglet  honest,  very  shortly 
'Twill  make  all  mankind  pnndars. 

Mauxng.  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  iii. 
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Giclet-wise.   Like  a  wanton. 

That  thou  wilt  gad  by  night  in  giglet-vUe. 

Amid  thine  armed  foes  to  seek  thy  shame.  Fairf.  Tauo,  ri.  7J. 

By  Gigs.    A  corrupt  cant  oath,  perhaps  still  further 
depraved  from  by  gis. 
Chad  a  foule  tunic  now  of  late,  chill  tell  it  yon,  by  gigt. 

Gammer  Gorton,  O.  PI.  ii.  51. 

lb  Gild.  Though  there  is  no  real  resemblance  be- 
tween the  colour  of  blood  and  that  of  gold,  it  it 
certain  that  to  gild  with  blood  was  an  expression  not 
uncommon  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  other 
phrases  are  found  which  have  reference  to  the  same 
comparison.  At  this  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  we 
recollect  that  gold  was  popularly  and  very  gene- 
rally styled  red.  See  some  instances  under  Rud- 
dock, bed. 

—  If  he  do  bleed, 

I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  Much,  ii.  1 

With  similar  ideas,  Macbeth  is  afterwards  made  to 
say, 

—  Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  silver  skin  lae'd  with  his  golden  blood.  Ib.  sc.  S. 

The  poor  pun,  in  the  former  passage,  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  defended  as  explained.    If  not  meant  for 
a  quibble,  the  jingle  should  have  been  avoided. 
Their  armours  that  march'd  hence  so  nilrer-brigbt, 
Hither  return  all  gill  with  Frenchmen's  blood.     K.  John,  ii.  1 

—  We  have  gilt  our  Greelish  nnns 

With  blood  of  our  own  nution.     Hcywood't  Iron  Age,  Part  Id 

2.  GiVr,  or  gilded,  was  also  a  current  expression 
for  drunk.  This  sense  might  possibly  be  drawn 
from  a  jocular  allusion  to  the  grand  elixir,  or  aiirvm 
potabile  of  the  chymists.  Shakespeare,  at  least,  has 
combined  the  two  notions : 

And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe;  where  should  they 

Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them.       Tempett,  v.  L 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  also  : 

Duke.  Is  *he  rot  drunk  too  I 
Wh.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  Sir.    Old  sack,  old  sack,  boy*. 

Chances,  iv.  5 

The  same  authors  compare  old  sack  to  the  philo- 
sopher's stoue : 

Old  reverend  sack,  which,  for  ought  that  1  can  read  yet, 

Wns  that  philosopher's  stone  the  wise  king  I'tolcincus 

Did  all  his  wonders  by.  Monj.  Thomat,  Act  iii 

Gilded  Puddle.  We  find  this  expression  in  Shake- 
speare, concerning  which  the  commentators  are  silent 
I  conceive  it  to  be  an  epithet  formed  upon  a  minute 
observation  of  a  common  phenomenon.  On  all 
puddles  where  there  is  much  mixture  of  urine,  as  in 
stable-yards,  &c.  there  is  formed  a  film,  which 
reflects  all  the  prismatic  colours,  and  very  principally 
yellow,  and  other  tinges  of  a  golden  hue : 

—  Thou  did9t  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 

Which  beasts  would  cough  at.  Ant.  tf  CI.  i-  *• 

The  matter  of  historical  fact  Shakespeare  drev 
from  his  old  friend  North,  who  says, 

And  therefore  it  was  a  wonderful!  example  to  the  souMiert,  w 
see  Antonius,  that  was  brought  up  in  all  fineness  and  superfluity, 
so  easily  to  drinke  puddle  aater,  ami  to  eatc  wild  Irute*  «w 
rootes.  Xortk't  Flat.  p.  976.  ed.  of  15»- 

Gill-flibt  ;  from  gill,  and  flirt.  Gill  was  a  current 
and  familiar  term  for  a  female.  As  in  the  proverb, 
"  Every  Jack  must  have  his  Git/,"  and,  "  A  good 
Jack  makes  a  good  Gill."    Ray  says  it  ought  to  be 
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written  Jyli,  being  a  familiar  substitute  for  Julia,  or 
Juliana.  Proverbs,  p.  124.  Gill,  however,  may  be 
safely  written ;  for  from  Juliana  was  derived  the 
popular  name  Gillian,  as  well  ub  Giflet  from  Julietta ; 
either  of  which  would  supply  the  abbreviation  Gill. 
Id  Coles's  Dictionary  we  have,  "  Gillian  [a  woman's 
name],  Juliina."  And  afterwards,  "  Gillet  [a 
woman's  name],  Julietta,  AZgidia."  Gillian  is  among 
the  maids  whom  E.  Dromio  calls  for  at  the  door,  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors : 

Mood,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian,  Ginn  ! 

Com.  of  It.  iii.  i. 

And  hy  tlie  right  of  war,  like  Gills, 

Coii'leinn'ri  tit  distaffs,  horns,  and  wheel*.  Hudibr.  II.  ii.  v.  709. 

Flirt  had  the  same  meaning  as  at  present. 
See  Flirt-gill. 

GiLtoFER,  or  Gelofer.  The  old  name  for  the  whole 
class  of  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweetwilliams ;  from 
the  French  gi  rifle,  which  is  itself  corrupted  from  the 
Latin  eariophyltum.  See  an  ample  account  of  them  in 
Lyte's  JJutioens.  p.  172 — 175.  In  Langham's  Garden 
of  Health  they  are  called  galofers.  See  p.  281.  Our 
modern  word,  gillyflower,  is  corrupted  from  this. 
See  Stocke  Gillofer,  in  Lyte's  Dodoetis.  p.  168.  They 
were  called  stock,  from  being  kept  both  summer  and 
winter. 

Here  spring  the  goodly  gelofers, 

Some  white,  tome  red,  in  sbowe, 
Here  prcttie  phikes  with  jigged  learet, 

On  rugged  rooten  do  gruwe. 
The  John  mi  sweete  in  she  we  and  smell 

Distincte  hy  colours  twaioe, 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds, 

In  secmlie  sight  remnine. 

Plat's  Flowers,  $c.  in  Cens.  Lit.  viii.  3. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  folio  edition,  it  is  twice 
written  gilly-vor,  (Act  iv.  sc.  4.)  This  is  a  step  of 
the  progress  to  gillyflower,  which  the  modern  editions 
substitute.  The  John,  or  sweet-John,  was  a  species 
of  gelofer.  Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  597.  ed.  1636.  See 
John,  sweet. 

Giilv-vor.    See  Gillofer. 

Gilt.  Gold,  or  gilding.  A  common  subject  for  a 
quibble,  with  the  word  guilt. 

Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed  !) 
Coitfinn'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

Hen.  V.  Cho.  to  Act  ii. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself.  Rick.  //■  ii.  1. 

Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt.  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  9. 

Tho'  guilt  condemns,  'lis  gilt  must  make  us  glad. 

A  Mad  World,  &;c.  O.  PI.  v.  333. 
—  I  can  at  court, 
If  I  would,  show  my  gilt  i'  uY  presence. 

City  Match,  O.  PI.  i*.  330 

Gimbol  seems  to  be  equivalent,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  our  present  word  gimcrack.  I  cannot,  with 
Skinner,  derive  it  from  engine.  More  probably 
corruption  of  Gimmal,  q.  v. 

But  whether  it  were  that  the  rebell  bis  pouder  faylde  him,  or 
vome  gimbol  or  other  was  out  of  frame,  &c. 

Holingth.  HLt.  of  Ireland,  G  3.  col.  9 

Gimmal,  or  Gemmow.    A  sort  of  double  ring,  cu- 
riously constructed.    "  Gimmal,  annulus  gemellus." 
Coles.    Some  derive      from  gemellus.   Also,  any 
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nicely  formed  machinery.  So  gimmah  are  used 
here : 

1  think  by  some  odd  gimmah  or  device 

Their  arms  are  set,  like  chicks,  still  to  strike  on, 

Else  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  so,  as  they  do.    1  Hen.  VI.  i.  S. 

My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gymmalt 

Fik'd  in  a  watch.  Vaa  Breaker,  1636. 

A  gimmal  bit,  therefore,  should  be  a  bit  in  which 
two  parts  or  links  were  united,  as  in  the  gimmal 
ring: 

And  in  their  pole  dull  months  the  gimmal  bit 

Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless.  Hen.  V.  iv.  9. 

Gimmal  rings  certainly  had  links  within  each 
other.    Thus,  in  a  stage  direction : 

Enter  Anamiiestcs  his  page,  in  a  grave  sattin  sute,  purple 
buskins,  &c— a  gimmal  ring  with  one  link  hanging. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  t.  1M. 

Hub.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gimmal ! 


Jac.  I  i*  ctrtain  he.  —  I  had  forgot  my  ring  too, 

B.  if  Ft.  Beggar's  Busk,  iv.  9. 
Some  ingenious  remarks  on  gimmal  rings  occur 
in  the  Arcnaologia,  vol.xiv.  p.7;  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  read,  in  Midsum.  N.  D.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  gimmal, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

If  Warburton's  conjecture  of  gemell  were  not 
almost  certain,  this  might  be  adopted.  The  original 
reading,  as  I  mentioned  above,  is  jewel,  which  the 
last  editor  has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Gimmal 
rings,  though  originally  double,  were  by  a  further 
refinement  made  triple,  or  even  more  compli- 
cated; yet  the  name  remained  unchanged.  So 
Herrick : 

Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  true-love  knot ;  but  I 
He  turn  a  ring  ol  jimmali,  to  imply 

Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  lye.  Hetper.  p.  SOI . 
The  form  of  double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple 
gimmals,  may  be  seen  in  the  plate  to  Holme's  Acad. 
B.  iii.  No.  45.  and  47.  where  be  tells  us  that  Morgan, 
in  his  Sphere  of  Gentry,  has  spoken  of  "  triple 
gimbat  rings,  born  by  the  name  of  Hawberke."  This 
was,  evidently,  because  the  hawberk  was  formed  of 
rings  linked  into  each  other. 

Gimmeii,  s.    A  gimcrack,  a  curious  contrivance  or 
machinery.    Another  corrupted  form  of  the  word 
gemel,  or  gemmel ;  a  gemet,  or  double  ring,  being 
considered  as  an  ingenious  contrivance. 
\\  ho  knows  not  how  the  famous  Kentish  idol  moved  her  eves 


and  hands,  by  those  secret  gimmert  which  now  every  puppet  play 
can  imitate.  Bp.  Hall,  quoted  by  Todd. 

See  other  instances  in  Todd's  Johnson. 


To  'Gin,  for  to  begin.    Usually  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  begin,  but  shown  by  Mr.  Todd  to  be  the 
original  word,  from  gynnan,  Saxon. 
As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion, 

Shipwrecking  storms,  and  direful  thunders  break.  Macb.  i.  9. 
Alas,  good  wan,  I  see  thou  'giiut  to  rave. 

Drayi.  SAepk.  Garland. 
So  it  was  in  the  early  editions  ;  the  later  have 

—  thou  now  Irginst  lo  rave.  Works,  p.  1490. 
It  is  very  common  in  all  old  writers,  and  is  used 
through  all  the  tenses,  which  can  no  longer  be 
thought  extraordinary,  now  it  is  known  to  have  been 
the  primitive  form. 
Ginc.  Generally  used  for  a  sportive  or  frolicksome 
party ;  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  gang. 

W  hen  as  a  nymph,  one  of  the  merry  g ing, 
Seeing  she  no  way  could  tie  won  to  sing, 
Come,  come,  quoth  she,  &c. 

Dr.  Muses'  Elysium  Nympk.  9.  p.  U7S. 
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—  But  now  the  nymphs  prefer 
The  shepherd  ten  timet  more, 
And  all  the  ging  goes  on  his  side, 

Their  minion  him  they  make, 
To  him  themselves  they  ull  apply, 
And  all  bis  party  take. 

Drayt.  Mums'  Elysium  Nymph.  3.  p.  1479. 
Here's  such  a  merry  ging,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  sail  to 
the  world's  end  with  such  company.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  104. 

Blesse  mo,  quoth  Cloth- breeches,  what  a  ging  was  heere  ga- 
thered together !  no  doubt  hell  is  broke  loose. 

Crtene't  Quip,  IfC.  Harl.  Mite.  r.  408. 

Giptian,  «.    A  gipsy.    This  has  the  appearance  of 
being  an  intermediate  state  of  the  word  between 
Egyptian  and  gip*y:  but,  perhaps,  is  only  an  attempt 
to  approach  a  Tittle  nearer  to  the  etymology. 
How  now,  Giptian?  All  a  mort,  knave,  for  want  of  company  ? 

Promos  If  Cassandra,  P.  I.  ii.  6. 

Also,  in  the  stage  direction  to  that  scene,  "  Two 
hucksters,  one  woman,  one  like  a  Giptian,  the  rest 
poore  roges." 

We  have  a  Gyptian  in  Harrington's  Ariosto,  with 
this  description : 
Rough  grisly  beard,  eyes  staring,  visage  wan, 

All  parcht,  and  suiineburnd,  and  deform'd  in  sight, 
In  fine  he  lookt  (to  make  a  true  description) 
In  face  like  death,  in  culler  like  a  Gyptian.       B.  xxix.  St.  58. 

Spenser  has  Gipsen: 
Certes,  said  he,  I  mean  me  to  disguize 
In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wue, 
Or  like  n  pilgrim,  or  a  I/miter, 

Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  juggeler.       Moth.  Hubb.'s  Tale,  v.  83. 
To  Gird,  r.  act.  and  neut.   To  cut  as  with  a  switch ; 
from  typb,  virga,  Saxon.    More  recently,  to  cut  or 
lash  with  wit,  to  reproach.    Chaucer  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  cutting  more  severely : 
And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  slen  him,  and  "  to  girden  of  hit  head." 

Monk's  Tale,  v.  144C3. 

That  is,  "  to  cut  off his  head." 
We  find  it  also  in  Lord  Surrey's  Poems : 

In  death  my  lyfe  I  do  preserve. 

As  one  through  gyrf  with  many  a  wounde. 

Old  4to.  sign.  R  t.  reprint  ed.  p.  145. 

That  is,  "  cut  through." 
And  in  Romeus  and  Juliet: 
These  said  her  ruthlesse  hand  through  gyrt  her  valiant  hart. 

Suppl.  to  Sh.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

The  metaphorical  sense  appears  in  the  following 
instances : 

Bru   Being  mov'd,  be  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon.  Coriol.  i.  1. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.      2  Hen.  If.  i.  9. 

I  myself  am  afraid  lest  my  wit  should  wax  warm,  and  then  it 
must  needs  consume  some  hard  head,  with  line  and  pretty  jests. 
I  am  sometimes  in  such  a  vein,  that  for  want  of  some  dull  pate  to 
work  on,  I  begin  to  gird  myself.  Alex,  tf  Campaspt,  O.  PI.  ii.  113. 

His  life  is  a  perpetual  satyr,  and  he  is  still  girding  the  age's 
vanity,  when  this  very  anger  shews  ho  too  much  esteems  it. 

Earte's  Mkroc.  Char.  6. 
It  is  used  by  North  as  if  it  meant  to  spring  or 
bound : 

But  bis  page  gave  his  horse  such  a  lash  with  his  whippe,  that 
be  made  him  so  to  gtrd  forward,  as  the  very  points  of  the  darts 
came  hard  by  the  horse  tayle.  Plut.  p.  52<>. 

In  the  usual  sense  of  to  bind  round,  it  is  from 
jypban,  or  jyTtbel. 

A  Gird,  j,  from  the  verb.    A  cut,  a  sarcasm,  a  stroke 
of  satire. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio.  Tans.  Shr.  v.  3. 

Sweet  king!  (—the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird) 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent.      1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 
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The  maiden  nipt  thus  by  the  nose, 

Straight  blusht  as  red  as  tire, 
And,  with  his  eirde  displeased,  thus 

She  answer^  him  iu  ire.  Kendal's  Poems,  1577.  sign.  K  7. 
For  as  I  am  readie  to  satisfie  the  reasonable,  so  I  have  a  gird 
in  store  for  the  roller.  T.  Lodge,  Fig  for  Momus,  Pref. 

Gird  KB.    A  jester,  or  satirist ;  from  the  above. 

Why  what's  a  quip  ?    Manet.  We  great  girders  call  it  a 
saying  of  a  sharp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word. 


Alex,  if  Campusp 

Shakespeare  lias  several  times  used 
to  enclose  or  embrace.    See  Todd. 


.  O.  PI.  ii.  113. 
to  girdft,  for 


Girdlestead;  from  girdle,  and  ttead.  The  place  of 
the  girdle ;  that  is,  the  waist. 

Excellent  easily:  divide  yourself  in  two  hnlfs,  just  by  the 
girdlestead,  send  one  half  with  your  lady,  and  keep  t'other  to 
yourself.  East  a.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  ii4«. 

Some  short,  scarsly  reaching  to  the  girdle  stead,  or  waste,  soma 
to  the  knee.  Stubbs's  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  p.  54. 

Why  should  thy  sweete  love-locke  hang  dangling  downe, 

Kissing  thy  girdle-steed  with  falling  pride? 

Affectionate  Shepherd,  4to.  1594.  sign.  C  «. 

And  in  bis  bellies  rim  me  was  sheath  d,  beneath  his  girdle-stead. 

Chapm.  Homer,  p.  74. 

Girdler.  A  maker  of  girdles.  There  is  a  Girdlers' 
Company  in  the  City  of  London,  incorporated  in 
1499,  and  confirmed  in  1516.  Girdlers'  Hall  is 
spoken  of  by  Stowe  in  Basinghall  Ward,  p.  227. 
ed.  1699. 

Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  milliner, 

He  can  inform  you  of  a  kind  tf  men 

That  first  undid  the  profits  of  those  trades, 

By  bringing  up  the  form  of  carrying  * 

Their  Morglays  in  their  hands.  *    H.  tt  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  F.  i.  1. 

The  folios  read  tni/ner  and  mill  iter.  Milner  meant 
a  miller,  but  it  should  be  milliner,  at  full  length,  for 
sense  and  metre.  The  girdlers  sold  sword  belts,  and 
the  milliners  ribands  and  tassels,  which  were  not 
wanted  when  the  swords  were  carried  in  the  hand. 

Girjj.    A  corruption  of  grin;  a  form  still  used  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
This  is  at  least  a  girn  of  fortune,  if 

Not  n  fair  smile.  Wits,  O.  PL  viii.  490. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  in  Burns's  Poems,  who  says 
of  a  rope,  that 

It  makes  guid  fellows  gim  and  gape, 

Wi'chnkin  dread.  Works,  p.  107. 

Latimer,  however,  clearly  employs  girning  for 
grinning,  in  the  sense  of  laughing : 

I  have  heard  say,  that  in  some  places  they  goe  with  the  corses 
girning  and  Hearing,  as  though  they  went  to  a  beare-haiting, 
which  thing  no  doubt  is  naught.  Sermons,  fol.  J  JO.  b. 

See  Gerne. 

By  Gis,  Gisse,  Jysse,  or  Jis.  An  oath;  doubtless 
a  corrupt  abbreviation  of  by  Jesus;  but,  I  should 
imagine,  rather  from  the  word  itself,  than,  as  Dr. 
Ridley  supposes,  from  the  initials  I.  H.  S.  inscribed 
on  altars,  books,  Sec. 

By  Gis,  and  by  St.  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame.  Haml.  iv.  5. 

By  gys,  master,  chom  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 

Gammer  Gvrton,  O.  Pi.  ii.  51. 
Lyke  as  many  great  lordes  there  be,  who  set  so  muclie  by  them, 
as  scant  they  can  eat  their  mcate,  or  byde  a  minute  without  them, 
by  jysse  a  little  better  than  they  arc  wont  to  doo,  these,  <cc. 

Praise  of  Folir,  tr.  by  Chnloner,  sign.  G  *• 
By  jis,  sonne,  I  account  the  cheere  good  which  maintained! 
health,  and  the  servuunts  honest,  whoinc  I  fmdr  faithfull. 

Eupb.  If  his  Engl.  sign.  C  1.  b. 

Gist.   See  Gbst. 
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Citb.  A  gown;  supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  from 
giste,  French,  a  bed,  her  a  use  some  lie  down  in  their 
gowns!  It  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  marked  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  as  of  French  original. 

W  hen  Pbcrkus  rose  he  left  hi»  golden  weed, 

And  doim'd  a  gite  in  deepest  purple  dy'd. 

Fairf.  T<iuo,  xiii.  54. 
Percase  my  strange  attire,  my  glittering  golden  gile, 
Doth  either  make  you  tuarvel  thus,  or  move  you  with  delite. 

Gascoigne't  Work*,  sign,  c  6.  b. 
A  stately  nimph,  a  dome  of  heavenly  kinde, 
Whose  ghttring  gite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes, 
As  yet  1  note  what  proper  here  it  bare. 

Gaseoigne,  Phylomene,  Induct . 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  used  meta- 
phorically for  splendour : 
As  doth  the  day  light  settle  in  the  west, 
So  dim  is  David's  glory,  and  his  gilt. 

David  if  Bethtabe,  Orig.  of  Engl.  Drama,  ii.  158. 
Gittern,  or  Ghittkrne,  s.    A  cittern.  Coles 
(Engl.  Diet.)  says,  a  small"  sort  of  cittern.    Id  fact, 
it  is  only  a  variation  or  corruption  of  cittern.  The 
Italian  was  cetera  (from  cilhara,  Lat.),  or  chitarra, 
which  the  Spaniards  made  guitarra,  whence  our 
guitar.     There  seems  to  have  been  no  material 
difference  between  these  instruments,  except  in  the 
carved  head  of  the  gittern,  which  may  be  considered 
as  only  an  old  fashion.     Ben  Jonson  ludicrously 
introduces  cittern  and  gittern  as  different ;  but  pos- 
sibly without  accuracy,  in  so  loose  a  composition : 
Fur  grant  that  most  barbers  can  play  o'  the  cittern, 
Is  it  requisite  •  lawyer  should  plead  to  a  ghitiern  f 

Vision  of  Delight,  a  Masque,  vol.  vL  p.  22. 
Ply  the  gittern,  senwr  the  crowd.  Droyt.  Nymphal.  8.  p.  1519. 
But  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  untamed  ceremonies,  a 

gkterne  ill  played  on  made  them  look,  Sec. 

Pembr.  Arc.  D.  ii.  p.  303. 

See   Cittebne.     Also  Hawkins's  Hist.  Mus. 
vol.  iv.  p.  1 13. 
Givst.    So  Spenser  writes  joust,  a  tournament;  from 
giostra,  Italian.    Too  often  corruptly  written  just. 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  mid  faire  did  sitt, 
As  oue  lor  knightly  giutti,  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

F.  Q.  I.  i.  1. 

Also  in  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar: 

And  sing  of  bloody  Mar*,  of  wars,  of  giuttt.       October,  v.  39. 
So  also  he  writes  the  verb  to  giust . 
To  Give  the  day.    To  wish  a  good  day  to. 

Sweetly  she  came,  and  with  a  modest  blush, 
Gave  him  the  day,  and  then  accosted  thus. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.  I.  ii.  p.  44- 
To  Give  the  dor,  or  the  oleek.  Similar  expressions 

for  to  pass  a  jest  upon.    See  Dor,  and  Glkek. 
Glade.    An  open  track  in  a  wood,  particularly  made 
for  placing  nets  for  woodcocks. 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  glade*  through  the 
woods,  and  hang  nets  across  them  :  and  so  the  woodcocks  shoot- 
ing through  the  glndtt,  as  their  nature  is,  strike  against  the  nets, 
and  are  entangled  in  them.  Willughby,  Omith.  I  3. 

Bradley,  in  his  Family  Dictionary,  says  that 
woodcocks  are  easily  taken  in  nets  spread  along  the 
forests,  "  or  else  in  glades."  All  the  old  dictionaries 
have  "  to  make  a  glade  in  a  wood,  colluco."  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  very  properly  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  glade  in  the  following  passage  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  where  the  printed  editions  have 
glode  in  that  sense,  an  unheard  of  word.  See  his 
Remarks,  p.  196. 
Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  r  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate  I  Is't  not  a  glade  to  catch  woodcocks? 

Wildg.  Chase,  v.  4. 
For  g lade,  as  still  used  in  poetry,  see  Johnson. 
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Glass.  A  looking-glass,  hanging  from  the  girdle,  was 
long  a  fashionable  female  ornament.  Stubbs  speaks 
with  coarse  anger  of  this  insignificant  custom : 

They  must  have  their  looking- glasiei  carried  with  them  where- 
soever they  go ;  and  good  reasou,  for  else  how  could  they  see  the 
devil  in  them.  Anatomic  of  Abuses. 

—  I  would  not  have  a  lady 

That  wears  a  glass  about  Iter.  Indies  Privilege,  1040. 

In  Massinger's  City  Madam,  Acti.  sc.  1.  Lady 
Rich,  her  daughters,  and  Millescent,  come  in  with 
looking-glasses  at  their  girdles.  • 

I  confess  all,  I  reply'd, 

And  the  glatu  hang*  by  her  tide. 

And  the  girdle  'boot  her  waist,  ice. 

B.  Jons.  Deteript.  of  a  Lady,  vol.  vt.  p.  37*. 

—  How  his  [the  man's]  pocket-combe 

To  spruce  his  peruke,  and  her  [the  woman's]  girdle-glatsr 
To  order  her  black  patches,  came  together. 

R.  Bronte's  New  Acad.  iv.  p.  85. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  this  custom  is  not  referred  to  by 
the  speaker  in  the  passage  of  Love's  Labour  lost, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  originally  brought  it  forward. 
The  princess  there  evidently  means  to  call  the  fo- 
rester her  glass,  for  having  honestly,  as  she  chooses 
to  say,  represented  her  person : 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  [money]  for  telling  true.     iv.  1. 
Now  "  good  my  glass,"  is  the  same  as  " 
glass ;"  as  "  good  my  lord,  or  my  liege,"  for 
good  lord,  or  liege." 

To  Glass,  v.   To  view  as  in  a  glass. 

Then  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright, 
And  hold  the  same  before  the  warrior's  face, 
That  he  may  ptmt  (herein  In?  garments  light, 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  si  v.  77. 

See  also  Sidney,  as  quoted  by  Toda.  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  used  to  glass,  for  to  enclose  in  glass  : 

As  jewels  in  crystals  for  some  prince  to  buy, 

Who  tendring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they  were  glass'd, 

Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  post. 

Love's  L.  L.  ii.  1. 

Glass,  broken  by  poison.  It  was  formerly  a 
current  notion  that  fine  glass,  such  as  that  of  Venice, 
the  only  crystal  glass  originally  made,  would  break  if 
poison  were  put  into  it.  To  this  opinion  Massinger 
alludes : 

Here  cbrystal  glasses  — — 
■ —       —      —      —    this  put*  metal 
So  innocent  is  anil  faithful  to  the  mistress, 
Or  muster  tlwit  possesses  it,  that  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Masting.  Renegade,  i.  3. 
Hereby  was  signified,  that  as  glass*  by  nature  boldeth  no  poi- 
son— so  n  faythful  counsellor  holdeth  no  treason.  Ferret  it 
Porrts,  Dumb  Shew,  Act  ii.  O.  PI.  i.  123. 
This  is  among  the  errors  noticed  by  .  Brown : 

And  though  it  bo  said  that  poyson  will  break  a  Venice-glass, 
yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature.  Were  there  a  truth 
herein,  it  wore  the  best  preservative  for  princes  and  persons 
exalted  to  such  fears ;  and  surely  far  belter  than  direis  now  in 
use.  B.  vii.  ch.  17. 

Fine  or  Venice  glass  was  first  made  in  England  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.    See  St  owe. 

Glave,  Gleave,  or  Glaive.    A   broad  sword. 
Glaive,  old  French. 

Not  surely  arm'd  in  steel  or  iron  strong,  ' 

But  each  a  glave  had  pendent  by  his  side.    Fairf.  Tasso,  i.  50. 

I'll  speak  nothing  but  guns,  nnd  glares,  and  staves,  kc. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  144. 
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It  sometimes  meant  also  a  kind  of  halberd,  such 
as  is  6gured  in  the  note  to  Johnson  and  Steevens'a 
Shakespeare,  vol.  v.  p.  542.  This  kind  was,  perhaps, 
intended  in  these  passages : 

—  A  heavy  case 
When  force  to  force  is  knit,  and  sword  nnd  gleave 
In  civil  broil  make  kin  and  countrymen 

Slaughter  themselves  in  oilif-rs.  Eda.  III.  0.  I'l.  ii.  S80. 

With  bills  and  gloves  from  prison  was  I  led. 

Churchy.  Challenge,  p.  44. 

Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a  club  : 
And  laying  btith  his  hands  upon  his  glare, 
With  dreadful  strokes  let  drive  at  him  so  sore 
A»  forst  him  flit-  nbacke.  F.-Q.  IV.  vii.  28. 

In  St.  25.  he  had  said  that  his  weapon  was  a 
"  craggy  club." 
7'oGlavkk.   To  flatter.    Glijmn,  Saxon;  also  Welch. 

Beare  not  a  flattering  tongue  to  ghver  anio. 

Affectionate  Sheph.  1594.  sign.  D  4. 
Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  ;is  his  needle,  with  servile  patches 
of  glavering  flattery  to  stitch  up,  &c. 

5  6  Antonio*  Mellido,  tip.  A3,  h. 

 O  glavering  flattorie, 

How  potent  art  thou  1  Marstons  What  you  trill,  D  3. 

For  commonly  in  all  dissimulations 

Til'  excess  of  glavering  doth  the  guile  detect. 

Mirror  for  Mng.  p.  406. 

In  the  following,  and  several  other  passages,  it 
means  leering,  ogling:  that  is,  flattering  by  looks 
of  tenderness : 

Do  you  hear,  stiff-toe?  give  him  warning,  admonition  to  forsake 
his  sawcy  glavering  grace,  aud  his  goggle  eye. 

h.  Jon.  Poetaster,  iii.  4. 
When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  glavtring  eye 
Ou  Uio  cold  present  of  a  poesy. 

UalCs  Satires,  V.  1.  p.  85.  repr.  ed. 
Ha !  now  he  glovers  with  his  fawning  snowte. 

Marst.  Scourge,  Sat.  6th. 
For  shame,  leave  running  to  some  satrapat, 
Leave  glavering  on  him  in  the  peopled  press* : 
Holding  him  on  as  he  through  Paul's  doth  walkc, 
With  nodds  and  legs,  and  odd  superfluous  talkc. 

Marston's  Satires,  1.  p.  137.  repr.  ed. 

Glaverer.   A  flatterer. 

These  glaverers  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  407. 

Glaze-worm,  or  Glass-worm.    A  glow-worm. 

Doest  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  should  be  like  the 
glate-vorm,  which  sbioeth  most  bright  in  the  darkof 

Euphues,  sign.  I  4. 

Moufet,  in  his  chapter  de  Cicindela,  says :  "  Anglis 
glowonue,  shine-woruie,  glassworme,  quasi  splendes- 
ceutetn  verruciu  vocares." 
Gleaoe,  Glede,  or  Gi.eed.    Burning  coal,  flame, 
fire,  or  heat ;  from  gleb,  Saxon.    It  is  in  Chaucer. 

My  eyes  with  tears  nguin>t  the  lire  striving. 
Whose  scorching  gleed  my  heart  to  cinders  luraeth. 

Drayt.  Idea,  40. 

Hot  burning  coals  doth  to  his  mouth  present, 
Which  he  to  handle  simply  doth  not  stick, 
This  little  fool,  this  rctchles-s  innocent, 
The  burning  giecd  with  bis  soft  tongue  doth  lick. 

Id.  Birth  of  Moses,  p.  1569. 
Assure  ynurselfe  the  heate  is  colde  w«k  in  your  lutnd  you  fele, 
Compar'd  to  quick  sparkes  nnd  flowing  furious  gleade, 
As  from  vour  Dew  tie's  pleasant  cyne  hue  caused  to  proceade. 

Ilomeui  It  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  p.  285. 
I'uirc  Ilium  full  in  btirniii"  red  glede*  downc. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  Sackv.  Induct,  p.  268. 

Seemingly  borrowed  from  Lord  Surrey : 

1  saw  Troiu  fall  down  in  burning  gledet.        AZneid,  ii.  v.  821. 

To  Gleade.    To  burn ;  from  the  above. 

The  nearer  I  .ipu.och,  the  ntjrc  my  flame  doth  gleede. 

,P  Tutbtrv.  Ovid's  Epist.  Q  4. 
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Gleave.   The  same  aa  glave,  a  sword.    See  Glave. 

Glede,  or  Glead.    A  kite,  a  kind  of  hawk.  Gliba, 
Saxon  ;  some  suppose  from  his  gliding  motion. 
The  gtead  and  swallow  labouring  long,  enectles*, 
'Gainst  certain  death,  with  wearied  wing*  full  down, 
For  waut  of  pearch,  and  with  the  rest  do  drown. 

Sylr.  Dub,iriat,  '_>d  Day,  1st  Week. 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bible,  the  glede  and 
kite  are  put  together,  as  if  they  were  two  birds ;  but 
that  is  an  error.    Deut.  xiv.  13. 

A  Gi.eek:    A  jest,  or  scoff;  f«om  glij,  jett,  Saxon. 
Whence  also  glee. 
Now  "here's  tho  bastard's  braves,  and  Charles's  gfeeks  f 

1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

You  feare  such  wanton  gleeks,  and  ill  report, 
May  stop  great  states  that  thither  would  resort. 

Sir  J.  Harringt.  Epi^r.  iii.  33. 
Unto  w  hom  Lucilla  answered  with  this  gliclec.         Euph.  k  2. 

To  give  the  gleck,  meant  to  pass  a  jest  upon,  to 
make  a  person  appear  ridiculous : 

Mms.  What  will  you  give  u»?  Per.  No  money,  on  my  faith, 
but  the  gleek.  Horn,  if  Jul.  iv.  5. 

To  giye  the  minstrel,  which  follows,  has  no  such 
meaning.    Peter  only  means,  "  I  will  call  you 
strel,  and  so  treat  you;"  to  which  the 
replies,  "  Then  I  will  give  you  the  serving  creature," 
as  a  personal  retort  in  kind. 
By  manly  mart  to  pnrdiase  prayse, 

And  give  his  Joes  tie  gieeke.  Turberv.  cited  by  Stcevem. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken,  when  he  gave  the 
passage  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  an  example  of 
gleek,  in  the  sense  of  music.  Erlij  certainly  had  that 
sense,  and  the  derivative  glee  retains  it,  when  we 
speak  of  catches  and  glees ;  but  gleek  has  not  beta 
found  so  used. 

To  Gleek.   To  jest,  or  scoff  at. 

Nay,  1  can  gleek  upon  occasion.  Mids.  Ar.  Dr.  tit.  1. 

1  have  seen  you  gleekiug  nnd  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or 
thrice.  Hen.  V.  v.  1. 

The  more  tbat  I  get  her,  the  more  *he  doth  gleck  me. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  1598. 

Gleek.  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  three  persons 
with  44  cards,  each  hand  having  12,  and  H  being 
left  for  the  stock.  It  might  also  be  formed  from 
jlij ;  but  a  game  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
old  French  writers:  "  Glic  est  un  jeu  des  anciens; 
selon  Villon  et  Coquillard,  il  signifle  bonheur,  hazard." 
Diet,  du  Yieux  Lang.  Francois.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Rabelais,  in  the  chapter  on  the  sports  of  Gargantua. 

It  was  reckoned  a  very  genteel  game  in  Ben 
Jonson's  time : 
Nor  play  with  costarmongcrs  at  mumchance,  tray-trip, 

—  But  keep  the  gallant '»t  company  and  the  best  games  — 

—  Gleek  and  primcro.  Akhem.  v.  4- 

In  the  scene  whence  the  following  passage  comes, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode  of  playing. 

Com«,  gentlemen,  what's  your  game  ?  Why  glerk ;  tlmi's  your 
only  game.  Gleek  let  il  lie,  for  1  am  per»uatied  I  shall  gietk 
some  of  you — what  play  wef  twelve  pence  glctk  f 

Green  s  Tu  Quoour,  O.  PI.  vii.  43. 

The  laws  of  the  game  are  given  at  large  in  a  book 
entitled  Wit's  Interpreter.  The  account  is  too  long 
to  be  inserted  here,  but  the  most  material  parts  of 
it  are  these.  The  players  must  be  three,  ueither 
more  nor  less;  the  deuces  and  trois  are  thrown  out 
of  the  pack ;  each  person  has  twelve  cards  dealt  to 
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kirn,  and  eight  are  left  for  the  stock ;  seven  of  which 
may  be  bought  by  the  players,  the  eighth  is  the 
turn-up  card,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  The  cards 
had  nick-names :  the  ace  of  trumps  being  called  Tib, 
the  knave  Tom,  and  the  four  Tiddie;  each  of  these 
is  paid  for,  to  him  who  holds  it,  by  the  two  others- 
There  are  other  prizes,  as  a  mournival  (or  four)  of 
any  card,  according  to  its  value,  as  ace,  king,  Sec.; 
a  gferk  (or  three)  of  any  of  them  in  proportion. 
Whatever  the  prize  is,  three,  four,  six,  or  eight  of  the 
stake  is  paid  by  the  two  other  players  to  the  holder 
of  it.  Consequently,  even  a  small  stake  might  run 
high ;  and  farthing,  halfpenny,  or  penny  gleek,  were 
common  among  private  persons,  being  equivalent  to 
so  much  a  fish  at  other  games.  But  some  would 
not  play  less  than  sixpence,  or  a  shilling;  and  the 
spendthrift  in  the  above  comedy  will  not  condescend 
to  play  less  than  half-crowns. 

Many  other  rules  are  given  respecting  the  vie,  the 
revie,  and  the  tuff,  which  they  who  wish  to  know 
most  be  referrecTto  the  book  above  cited;  and,  as 
games  for  three  are  rather  scarce,  it  might  be 
thought  an  object  by  some  to  revive  the  forgotten 
game  of  gleek:  which,  by  those  rules,  may  easily  be 
recovered.    See  Wit's  Interpreter,  1662.  p.  365. 

To  gleek  appears  above  as  a  term  of  play,  for 
gaining  a  decisive  advantage  in  the  game.  To  be 
gleek' d  is  used  also  for  the  contrary.    O.  PI.  vii.  44. 

A  Gleek,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  term  in  the  above 
game,  meaning  three  cards  of  a  sort,  as  three  aces, 
three  kings,  &c.  See  Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  367. 
where  it  is  added,  that  a  gleek  of  aces  received  four 

t of  the  stake]  each,  of  kings  three,  queens  two,  and 
maves  one,  from  the  other  two  players. 

—  But  first 
Call  Armellina;  ftr  this  dav  wo'H  celebrate 
A  clrek  of  marriages  :  Pandolfo  and  Flavia, 
Snipitia  and  mvself,  and  Trmculo 

With  Armellina.  Albumatar,  0.  PI.  vii.  224. 

You  say  wittily,  gossip ;  and  therefore  let  a  protest  go  out 
against  hiin.— A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a  gleek  at  leant. 

B.  Jvhs.  Staple  of  Neui,  Fourth  lntcrmenn. 

A  mournival  was  four  cards  of  a  sort.  See 
Mournival. 

Glere.  Any  slimy,  ropy,  transparent  matter,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg ;  properly  glair,  from  French. 
As  applied  to  an  egg,  glair  is  still  in  use. 

Let  me  likewise  declare  my  facts  and  full. 
And  eke  recite  what  mennes  this  slimy  glere. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  100. 

I  knew  mv  life  no  longer  could  abide. 

For  rammish  stench,  Lloud,  poison,  slimy  glere, 

Thai  in  his  [the  monster's]  body  so  abundant  were.  Id.  p.  109. 

Ci.in.  A  large  tuft,  or  bush  of  hair,  hanging  over  the 
face,  and  worn  particularly  by  the  Irish.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  natural  head  of  hair,  completely  matted 
together,  by  not  being  ever  cut  or  combed.  Hence 
it  was  compared  to  a  thatch,  &c. 
Whom  when  she  *:iw  in  wretched  weedes  disguiz'd, 
With  heavy  glib  deform 'd.  uod  tneigcr  face. 

Spcn*.  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.  12. 

They  [the  Irish}  bare  another  custrnne  from  the  Scythians,  that 
is  the  wearing  ut  mantles  ;  and  long  glibbes,  which  is  a  thickc 
curled  bu>li  uf  hnire,  hanging  duwne  over  their  eyes,  iriul  muiv- 
Mrously  disguising  them,  which  nre  both  very  bad  and  hurtful). 

Sptiuer't  View  of  Ireland,  p.  SC5.  ed.  Todd. 
Proud  they  are  of  long  crisped  bushes  of  heare,  which  they 
i  glib,.  flu/tit**.  Hist,  of  Irtl.  D  4. 
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It  appears  that  this  mode  was  also  adopted  by 
women  in  Ireland : 
The  Irish  princess? ,  and  with  her  a  fifteen  others  moa, 
With  hanging  glt/bbet  that  hid  their  necks  as  tynsel  shadowing 
snoe.  Worn.  Alb.  Engl.  v.  %6.  p.  "l27. 

Gainsford's  Glory  of  England  says,  that  those  of 
the  women  were  called  glibbins.  See  Todd's 
Juhnsun. 

To  Glib.   To  castrate;  supposed  to  be  from 
smooth,  which  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  on 
—  By  mine  honour 
III  geld  them  nil;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see 
To  bring  falie  generations  :  thev  are  coheirs, 
And  1  hail  rather  glib  myself,  tiuui  they 

Should  not  produce  I'.nr  issues.  Wi/iler'i  Tale,  ii.  1. 

If  I  come  back,  let  me  be  glibb'd. 

St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  by  Shirley,  1610. 
To  glib  is  still  said  to  be  current  in  some  counties 
in  this  sense ;  and,  in  the  northern  counties,  to  lib. 
See  Lib. 

Glibblry.    Slippery ;  from  glib,  smooth,  slippery. 

Let  who  will  climbe  ambition's  glibberi/  rounds, 
And  lcane  upon  the  vulgar's  rotten  love, 

I'll  not  cornvaJ  liiui.  Jack  Vrum't  Entert.  sign.  B. 


—  Have  at  each  meal  an  orphan 
Serv'd  to  your  table,  or  a  glibber y  heir, 
With  all  his  lands  melted  into  a  mortgage. 

Musc't  I-ooking-glau,  O.  PI.  is.  206. 

Glide,  n.  a.  seems,  in  the  following  passage,  to  mean 
distorted,  or  squinting : 

I  think  such  speech  becomes  a  king  no  more  than  glide  eye* 
doth  his  face,  when  I  think  he  loots  on  me  he  sees  me  not. 

The  Prince 't  Cabbala,  p.  2.  12mo.  1715. 

To  Glimpse,  from  the  substantive,  glimpse.    To  shine 
or  flash  suddenly. 
Whose  glittering  gitc  so  glimsrd  in  mine  eies, 
As  yet  I  note  what  proper  hew  it  bare. 

Gatcoigne't  Worki,  Y  7.  b. 
And  little  glow-wormes  plimpting  in  the  dark. 

Robert  E.  of  Huntington's  Death,  1601,  E.  1. 

To  Gloat,  or  Glote.  To  look  very  intently,  with 
affection  or  desire ;  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
gtoar,  which  meant  the  same.  See  Todd.  To  gloar 
is  still  Scotch. 

—  And  with  her  gloomy  eyes 
To  glote  upon  those  stars  to  us  that  never  rise. 

Drayt.  Polyoib.  xxvi.  p.  1178. 

It  is,  however,  still  in  use. 

Glode.  Supposed  to  be  put  as  the  preterite  of  glide, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Spenser : 

On  whom  remounting,  fiercely  forth  he  rode, 

Like  sparke*  of  fire  that  from  the  anrlvill  glode.  F.  Q.  TV.  iv.  23. 

For  this  use  Warton  finds  undoubted  authority  in 
Chaucer  and  in  Gower.  See  Obseru.  on  thc+l'.  Q. 
vol.  i.  p.  251).  The  interpretation  is  the  more  cer- 
tain, because  Spenser  copied  the  simile,  as  well  as 
the  word,  from  Chaucer : 

His  gnode  stede  bo  nl  bestrode, 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode, 

As  sparcklc  out  of  brond.  Sir  Thopas,  ».  3410. 

Upton  has  strangely  quoted  it : 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  rode. 

Which  conceals  the  most  convincing  part  of  the 
citation.  Chaucer  has  the  word  also  in  the  Squieret 
Tale,  v.  10707. 
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A  Glode,  probably  an  error  of  tbe  press,  for  glade,  in 
the  following  passage : 
Bleu  roe,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacle* 
Upon  her  pate  !  is't  not  a  glode  to  catch  woodcocks  ? 

B.  if  Ft.  Wildgoose  CW,  v.  4. 
Or  glode  might  be  a  provincial  pronunciation  of 
glade.   See  Glade. 

To  Gloom,  v.  n.  To  look  gloomy,  melancholy,  or 
sullen. 

If  either  he  gaspetb  or  gloomelh. 

Tom  Tyler  and  kit  Wife,  1598. 
Also  v.  a.  to  make  gloomy. 
Todd  quotes  from  Young, 

A  night  that  gloom  us  in  the  noontide  ray.      Night  Tk.  B.  it. 
Hence  the  participle  glooming,  for  gloomy  or 
lowering,  which  is  the  original,  and  probably  the  true 
reading,  in  the  following  passage : 

A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings, 

The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  shew  his  head.    Romeo  if  Jul.  v.  3. 

—  liis  glistering  nrinor  mnde 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  14. 
What  devill,  woman,  plucke  up  your  hart,  and  leve  of  »l  this 
plaining.  Gammer  Gurl.  O.  PI.  ii.  48. 

Whereas  before  yc  satte  all  heavte  and  glommyng. 

Chatoner't  Mori*  Ene.  A  1. 

Glorious.  Vain,  boastful.  Gloriosus,  Latin.  This 
primitive  sense  of  the  word  has  become  obsolete; 
Dr.  Johnson  cites  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 

Thou  shalt  havo  strokes,  and  strokes,  thou  gtoriout  roan, 
Till  thou  breath 'st  thinner  air  than  that  thou  talk'st. 

•B-  if  Ft.  Honett  Man't  J-ortune,  Act  W.  p.  440. 
—  Thy  tears 
F.vpress'd  in  sorrow  for  the  much  I  suffer, 
A  gtoriout  institution,  and  no  sigu 

Of  pity  in  thee.  Mauing.  Vnnat.  Comb.  iv.  1. 

Gloucester's  listening  wall.  A  wall  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Gloucester,  famous  for  the 
same  property  as  the  whispering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's, 
but  probably  eclipsed  by  the  superior  celebrity  of 
the  latter,  since  the  existence  of  tbe  new  church. 
Camden  thus  speaks  of  it:  "  Beyond  the  quire,  in 
an  arch  of  the  church,  there  is  a  tcall,  built  with  so 
great  artifice  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  corners, 
that  if  one  whisper  very  low  at  one  end,  and  another 
lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end,  he  may  easily  hear 
every  syllable  distinct."  Vol.  i.  p.  275.  ed.  1722. 

That  you  may  know  each  whisper  from  Prester  John 
Arainst  the  wind,  as  fresh  at  'twere  deliver'd 
Through  a  trunk  or  G  Untceiter't  litt'ning  wall. 

Jlbumatar,  O.  PI.  vii.  141. 

In  a  modern  description  of  the  cathedral,  1  find 
this  account : 

The  renowned  nhiipering  plate  is  a  long  gallery,  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other,  built  iu  the  form  of  an 
octagon.  If  a  person  whisper  at  one  side,  every  syllable  may  ho 
heard  distinctly  on  tbe  other  side,  though  the  passage  is  open  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a  door  and 
window.  In  the  middle  of  the  whispering  place  are  these  verses : 
Doubt  not  but  God  nho  sits  oil  high 

Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear ; 
When  a  dead  wall,  thus  cunningly, 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

Hittorieal  Deter,  puhl.  1810. 

A  view  of  part  of  its  exterior  may  be  seen 
in  Storer's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cathedral 
Churcftes,  vol.  ii.  (jloucest.  pi.  1. 

7b  G lout.    To  look  pouting  or  sullen;  said  to  be 
from  gloa,  to  behold,  Goth.    It  seems  to  have  been 
used  sometimes  for  gloat,  which  is  of  the  same 
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origin.  Examples  have  been  found  of  its  use  as 
late  as  Milton  and  Garth ;  yet  it  is  a  word  scarcely 
known  at  present.    See  Todd  in  loc. 

Glove.   While  the  Bpirit  of  chivalry  lasted,  the  glove 
of  a  lady  worn  in  the  helmet,  as  a  favour,  was  a  very 
honourable  token ;  and  much  of  the  wearer's  success 
was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  virtue  of  the 
lady :  whence  the  following  boast  of  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  his  father  remarks  is  "  as  dissolute  as 
desperate :" 
His  answer  was,  he  would  unto  the  stews, 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  Invour;  and  with  (hat 

lie  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.  Riek.  II.  v.  3. 

At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  according  to  Drayton, 
all  the  noble  youth  were  distinguished  by  such 
tokens: 

One  wore  his  mistress'  garter,  one  her  glove, 

And  lie  a  lock  of  hi*  dear  lady's  hair. 
And  he  her  colours  whom  he  roost  did  love; 

There  was  not  one  but  did  some  favour  wear.     Vol.  i.  p.  16. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  same  accouut  in  sober  his- 
tory: 

One  part  had  their  plumes  at  whyt,  another  bailde  them  at 
icdde,  uud  the  thyrde  had  them  ofsever.il  colours.  One  ware  on 
his  headpiece  his  ladies  sieve,  and  another  bare  on  hys  hclme  the 
glove  of  his  dearlynge.  Jtall'l  Ckron.  Hen.  IF. 

In  peaceful  intercourse  they  were  worn  iu  the  hat : 

O  Philip,  wort  thou  alive  to  see  this  alteration,  thy  men  tum'd 
to  women,  thy  soldier*  to  lovers,  glotet  vorx  in  velvet  capi, 
instead  of  plumes  in  graven  helmets,  thou  would»t  either  die,  &c. 

Alex.  &  Campiupc,  O.  PI.  ii.  131. 

Lyly,  as  was  usual,  here  attributes  the  manners  of 
his  own  times  to  others  which  had  no  notion  of 
them.  In  tbe  decline  of  this  fashion,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  coxcombical  and  dissolute  servants : 


What  hast  thou  been?  — a  serving  man,  proud  in  heart  ni.d 
mind;  thut  curl'd  my  hair,  wore  glovet  in  my  cap,  &c.  Ijear,  iii.  4. 

He  who  claimed  a  glove  thus  worn,  must  fight  for 
it,  which  was  equivalent  to  fighting  for  the  lady : 
whence  they  were  sometimes  worn  as  a  mere  token 
of  challenge : 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  ga«e  of  thine,  mid  I  will  wear  it  in  inv 
bonnet;  then,  if  ever  thou  dar'st  acknowledge  it.  I  will  mnke  it 
my  quarrel.  W.  Here's  my  glove,  give  rue  another  of  thine. 
A.  Hrn.  There.  II'.  This  will  I  also  wear  m  my  cap:  if  ever 
thou  come  to  nie  and  say,  alter  to-morrow,  tkit  it  mv  glare,  I  will 
take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear.  K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I 
will  challenge  it.    If.  Thou  durst  as  well  be  hang't). 

Hen.  F.  iv.  I. 

By  the  use  the  king  afterwards  makes  of  it,  we 
see  that  a  glove  might  also  be  a  token  of  eumity  to 
him  from  whom  it  was  taken. 

When  Alcncon  and  myself  were  down  together,  I  pluck'd  thrs 
glove  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,,  lie  is  a  friend  to 
Alem/on,  and  an  enemy  to  our  ( ersou.  if  thou  encounter  imy 
such,  apprehend  him.  Ib.  iv.  7. 

Wclford,  in  the  Scornful  1<adi/,  refusing  to  wear 
Abigail's  glove  as  a  favour,  tells  us,  incidentally,  the 
common  price  of  gloves  at  that  time,  which  is  higher 
than  one  might  have  supposed  : 

If  it  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  hare  glove  of  half  a  crown  a  pair, 

Twill  be  but  half  u  courtesy,  I  wear  two  always.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Gloves  were  often  nicely  perfumed.  Autolycus 
offers  for  sale 
Glovet  us  sweet  as  dnmask  roses.  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

And  Mopsa  soon  after  claims  such  a  pair,  as  a  pro- 
mise from  her  lover.  The  continuator  of  btowe  tells 
us  that  "The  queene  [Elizabeth]  had  a  payre  of 
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perfumed  gloves,  trimmed  onlie  with  foure  tuftes  or 
roses  of  culler'd  silke.  The  queene  took  such  plea- 
sure in  those  gloves,  that  she  was  pictured  with 
those  gloves  upon  her  hands."  p.  868.  When  the 
queen  went  to  Cambridge,  in  1578,  the  vice-chancellor 
"  presented  a  paire  of  gloves,  perfumed,  and  gar- 
nished with  embroiderie  and  goldsmithes  wourke, 
price  1x8." — "  It  fortuned  that  the  paper  in  which 
the  gloves  were  folded  to  open ;  and  nir  majestie, 
hehoulding  the  beautie  of  the  said  gloves,  as  in 
great  admiration,  and  in  token  of  hir  thankfull  ac- 
ceptation of  the  same,  held  up  one  of  her  hands,  and 
then  smelling  unto  them,  putt  them  half  waie  upon 
hir  hands."  Nich.  I'rogr.  of'  Eliz,  vol.  ii.  an.  1578. 
Gloves  of  proportionable  value  were  presented  to  her 
principal  courtiers.  Mr.  Warton  adds,  that,  in  the 
year  1631,  a  charge  occurs  in  the  bursar's  book  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxford,  "  pro fumigandis  chirothecis,"  for 
perfuming  gloves.  It  appears  from  the  same  passage, 
that  fine  perfumes  were  then  but  newly  made  in 
England,  and  that  the  sort  which  perfumed  the 
queen's  gloves  was  long  called  the  Erie  of  Oxford's 
prrfume ;  because  Edward  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  had 
brought  it,  with  other  refinements,  from  Italy.  This 
was  in  the  loth  of  Elizabeth. 

One  give*  to  mc  perfumed  glovet, 
Hie  best  that  he  can  buy  me, 

Live  where  I  will  1  have  the  loves 
Of  all  thnt  do  come  nigh  me.      A  Fayre  Portion  for  a 
Fayre  Maidc,  Event's  liaUadt,  edit.  1810.  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

The  following  lines  on  a  perfumed  glove,  may  be 
added  to  the  notices  of  the  practice: 

Thou  more  than  most  sweet  glove 
Unto  my  moat  sweet  love, 
Suffer  me  to  store  with  kisses 
This  empty  lodging,  that  now  mioses 
The  pure  m»ie  hand  that  ware  thee, 
Whiter  than  the  kid  that  bare  thee. 
1  hou  art  soli,  hut  dial  was  softer, 
Cupid's  self  hn'ii  kist  it  olter 
Than  ere  he  did  his  mother's  doves, 
Supposing  her  the  queen  of  loves 
Thai  was  thy  mistress,  best  of  gloves  t 

Wit't  Interpr.  p.  311. 

To  Gloze.  To  interpret,  or  put  construction  upon  any 
thing ;  from  glose,  a  comment,  French.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  in  this  sense  it  should  be  written  gloss ;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Chaucer  uses  to  gloze,  for  to  inter- 
pret, and  both  words  are  genuine ;  the  one  derived 
from  the  French  glose,  the  other  from  the  low  Latin 
giossa. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  iu  Salique  land, 

Which  Salique  laud  the  French  unjustly  glose 

To  be  the  realm  of  France.  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand, 

Have  glat'd  but  superficially.  Tro.  tf  Cr.  it.  S. 

Hero  is  a  matter  worthy  glouynge 

Of  Gammer  Gurton's  needle  lusinge. 

Gammer  Gurlon,  O  PI.  ii.  98. 

Also  to  flatter.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  sense 
may  be  deduced  from  the  other.  Comments  are 
usually  made  in  a  flattering  style,  extolling  the 
merits,  and  extenuating  the  faults  of  the  author. 
Skinner,  however,  derives  it  from  jleran,  Saxon; 
and  Lye  from  glsesen,  Icelandic. 

-  Why  thus  it  shall  become 
High-wilted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all.  Tit.  Andr.  iv.  4. 

lie  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen'd  more 
Than  be  whom  youth  una  case  have  taught  to  glote. 

Kick.  II.  ii.  1.  —  419.  b. 
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For  well  lie  could  his  glazing  speaclies  frame 
To  such  vain  uses  that  him  best  became. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  viii.  14. 
Whom  gloting  Juno,  'gainst  her  niindc,  with  cost  did  entertain*. 

Warner' t  Alb.  EngL  I.  5.  p.  17. 
This  word  was  used  by  Milton,  and  even  later. 

Gloze,  *.    An  interpretation;  properly  gloss,  from 
giossa. 

Now  to  plain  dealing,  lay  these  glotet  by.     Love't  L.  L.  nr.  3. 

—  Now  a  vengeance  of  his  new  nose, 
For  bringing  in  any  suche  uttaccustom'd  glote. 

New  Ctutome,  O.  PI.  i.  868. 

Also  flattery,  in  this  sense,  from  jleran,  Saxon. 
Mr.  Todd  calls  it  one  of  our  oldest  words. 

And  in  extolling  their  beauties,  they  give  more  credite  to  their 
own  glasses  than  men's  glotet.  Euph.  $  hit  Engl.  p.  73. 

To  Glut.   To  swallow.   Engloutir,  French. 

Though  ev'ry  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.  Temp.  i.  1. 

Milton  also  has  glutted,  for  swallowed.  See  John- 
son.  In  modem  usage,  satiety  is  always  implied  in 
glutting. 

To  Gnarl.   To  snarl;  jnypnan,  Saxon. 

For  gnurling  sorrow  hath  less  pow'r  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.         JticA.  II.  i.  3. 

Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Gnarled.    Knotted.   Chaucer  uses  gnarre  for  a  hard 
knot;  applying  it  metaphorically  in  his  description 

He  was  short  shulder'd,  brode,  a  tbikke  gna 

Prol.  to  C  T.  551. 
Thou  rather  with  thv  sharp  and  sulphurous-  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedjjeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.  Meat,  for  Meat.  ii.  S. 

A  kindred  word,  gnarly,  is  cited  from  an  old  play, 
entitled  Antonio's  Revenge,  printed  in  1602 : 

Till,  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  trunk 
Be  riv'tl  in  sunder. 

To  Gnarre.  To  snarl,  or  growl ;  of  the  same  origin 
as  gnarl. 

At  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong. 
And  felly  gnarre.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  34. 

Hot  sparks  aud  smells,  that  man  and  beast  would  choke, 
The  gnarring  porter  durst  not  whine  for  doubt. 

Fairf.  Tatto,  Iv.  8. 

Cerberus  is  the  object  of  description  in  both  these 
passages. 

Gnat,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  quasi  wretch,  or  insect! 

Like  a  gratefull  gnat,  be  will  recommend  your  houuty  to  hit 
succeeding  post-boy.  Clitut't  Whimx.  p.  118. 

Which  visitation  they  (poo re  gnatt)  may  properly  tearme  a 
plague.  Ib.  p.  124. 

A  Gnoffe.  A  churl,  or  brutish  person.  Coles  has 
"  PnoJtt  inurbanus."  See  also  Kersey's  and  Bailey's 
Did.  Chaucer  uses  it ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his 
Glossary,  quotes  Urry  as  explaining  it,  "  an  old  cuff", 
a  miser ;"  but  adds,  "  I  know  not  upon  what  autho- 
rity." Skinner  has  it  in  his  older  Glossary,  "  Guoff, 
exp.  avarus,  credo  ab  A.  S.  gnapan,  rodere,  qui  sc. 
prse  avaritia  etiam  ossa  ipsa,  instar  canuni,  arrodit." 

'J  here  on  n  blocke  my  head  was  stricken  off, 
As  Baptist's  head  for  Herod,  bloody  gnoffe. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  428. 

Two  ancient  examples  are  cited  in  a  comment  on 
the  Miller's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  published  in  London, 
in  1665.  12mo.  which  Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  in  his 
Illustrations  of  Chaucer,  p.  260. 
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Go  by,  Jeronimo.  An  expression  made  almost  pro- 
verbial, by  the  ridicule  of  contemporary  writers.  It 
was  originally  in  Kyd's  play  called  the  Spatmh  Tra- 
gedy, which  was  a  sequel  to  that  called  the  First 
Fart  of  Jerauima ;  and  was  the  common  subject  of 
ridicule  to  nil  the  poets  of  the  time.  In  the  original 
these  words  arc  spoken  by  Hicronimo,  or  Jeronimo, 
to  himself.  Finding  his  application  to  the  king 
improper  at  the  moment,  he  says, 

—  tlicroumio,  lie  ware  j  go  by,  go  by. 

See  O.  PI.  iii.  190. 

Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  it  in  the  induction  to 
the  Taming  of  (lie  Skrew: 

.N«,  not  n  denier:  Go  by,  Jemnuny.  Intl.  sc.  1. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  ridicule,  calls  the  play  itself  by 
that  name : 

What  new  hook  Inure  you  there?  what!  Got  by,  Ilicroni/moV 
—  I,  did  yon  ever  sec  it  acted,  is't  not  will  peu'd  f  —  Well  pen'd  f 
I  would  liuno  tee  all  lite  poets  of  theso  times  pen  such  mioilier 
plajr  as  ihnt  «n».  Every  .1/an  in  his  II.  i.  5. 

Many  other  passages  from  the  same   play  are 
there  produced.    In  another  drama  also  we  find  : 
But  it  I  were  as  you,  l'de  cry  "  Go  by,  Jeronimo,  go  bu." 

Shttemaker's  Holiday,  1010.  C  »■. 
To  satisfy  cariosity  to  the  utmost,  both  parts  are 
republished  in  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Old 
PUtys. 

Goa ok,  or  Gourde.  A  name  for  a  sort  of  false 
dice. 

Faith,  my  lord,  there  are  more,  hut  I  have  learned  but  three 
sorts,  the  goade,  the  Fulham,  and  the  stop-katertre. 

Mont.  D'Olivc,  F  3. 

See  Go  crd. 

God  n.n,  or  Dt ld  you.  Corrupt  forms  of  speech, 
commonly  used  instead  of  "  God  yield,  or  give  you, 
some  advantage."   See  Yield. 

How  do  yea,  Jsirf  yon  are  very  well  met;  God  'Ud  you  for 
your  I  ait  company  ;  I  am  very  glad  to  ate  you. 

As  you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

Also  /*.  V.  4. 

In  Hamlet  it  is  printed  God  'ield  yon,  in  the 
modern  editions ;  but  the  old  quarto  has  good  dild 
you.  Ilamf.  iv.  5.  So  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle: 
*"  Marry  God  dild  you,  dainty  my  dear."  ii.  2. 
Shakcsp.  Suppl.  ii.  295.    And  Gammer  Gurlon, 

God  di/hle  you,  master  mine.  O.  PL  it  64. 

Sylvester  has  it,  very  remarkably  : 

—  Your  painted  cheekes  and  eies, 
His  cake  is  (touch,  (iod  dild  you,  hee  will  none, 
Hee  leave*  his  >ute,  and  thus  hee  saith  anon. 

J)u  Hart.  B.  iv.  The  Decay. 
But  the  phrase  is  often  rightly  spelt  also.    In  the 
following  passage  the  modern  editions  give  it  at 
length;  but  the  folios  of  1623  and  1032  have  God- 
eyld: 

—  Herein  I  teach  yon 

How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 

And  thank  ns  for  your  trouble.  Maeb.  i.  6. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  et/ld  might  be  a  corruption 
of  shield ;  but  erroneously,  as  yield  is  often  found  at 
length.    We  have  it  here  also 
Tend  me  to-ni^ht  two  hour*,  1  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  lor  it.  Ant.  Jr  CI.  iv.  2. 

God  yclde  you,  Esau,  with  nil  my  stomach. 

Jacob  if  Emu,  1568. 

Syr,  quoth  Guy,  God  yttlde  it  you, 
til  lilts  great  pit  you  give  me  now. 

.Sir  Guy  of  Warte.  bl.  lett.  A  a  1. 
God ycetd you,  Sir,  said  the  deafc  rami,  I  will  walke  alter  the 
rest.  Summary  on  Jhi  Bartns,  siltn.  ♦  3  b. 

Chaucer  has  it  too,  Stt/npnour's  Tale,  v.  7759. 
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God  pays.  A  profane,  though  canting  expression, 
much  used  at  one  time  by  disbanded  soldiers  and 
others,  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  live  upon 
the  public  charity.  Ben  Jonson's  12th  Epigram 
gives  a  full  detail  of  the  practice,  as  employed  by 
one  whom  he  calls  Lieutenant  Shift,  who,  on  every 
occasion,  put  off  his  creditors  with  this  phrase : 

To  every  cause  he  meets,  this  voice  be  brays, 

His  only  answer  is  to  all,  God  pays. 

So  also  in  his  Must/tie  of  Owls: 
Whom  since  they  h  ive  stript  away, 
Anil  left  him  God  to pny. 

It  occurs  also,  as  Mr.  Giffbrd  has  shown,  in 
another  old  play : 
But  there  In?  some  that  benr  a  soldier's  form, 
That  swear  by  him  they  never  think  upon; 
Go  s  watering  up  and  dowr,,  from  liuu&e  to  house, 
Crying,  Ood  puyt.  lAtnd.  Prodigal,  ii  3. 

l  or  this  play,  of  which  Mr.  Malone  justly  says, 
that  one  knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  im- 
pudence of  the  printer  in  affixing-  Shakespeare's 
name  to  it,  or  the  poet's  negligence,  in  suffering  such 
a  piece  to  be  imputed  to  him,  see  Snppl.  to  Hk. 
vol.  ii.  p.  449,  &c. 

God  toforf.,  or  God  iiF.ro nr.;  that  is,  God  going 
before,  assisting,  guiding,  or  favouring.  See  To- 
fore.  In  Chaucer  it  is  in  the  older  form,  God 
foforne.  Rem.  of  the  Rose,  7294.  Tr.  *  Creu. 
i.'lOGO. 

Else,  God  tofore,  myself  may  life  to  see 

II :s  tired  corse  he  toiling  in  his  blood.   Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  86E. 

God  before  is  twice  in  Shakespeare's  Hen.  V,: 

—  For,  God  before. 
Well  chide  this  dauphin  at  Ins  lather's  door.  i.  ?. 

My  armv  but  n  weak  and  sickly  guard; 

Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  coiuo  on.  iii  6 

So  here,  in  a  still  fuller  form  : 
For  in  my  skill  his  sound  recoverie  lies, 
Doubt  not  thereof,  U  setting  God  before. 

Mirr.  for  Migitl.  p.  513- 

God  you  good  morrow,  for  God  give  you  a  good 
morrow.    An  elliptical  form. 

By  your  leav  e,  gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart  to  you,  and  God 
you  good  morrmt.  B.  Jon*.  Bar/.  Fair.  i.  4. 

So  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1640.  Whalley's  edition 
has  merely  "  give  you  good  morrow." 

Goddard.  A  kind  of  cup,  or  goblet,  made  with  a 
cover  or  otherwise.  In  the  inti  oductio  in  Actum 
secundum,  subjoined  to  Tattered  ami  Gismunda,  which 
»B,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the  dumb  show  preceding 
each  act,  we  find  this  description : 

Lucrcce  entered,  attended  by  a  maiden  of  honour  «nh  a 
covered  goddard  of  sold,  and,  drawing  the  curtains,  she  olTcrerh 
unto  Gismunda  lo  taste  thereof.  O.  PI.  ii.  2 .  i> 

So  also : 

A  goddard,  or  an  anniversary  spice-bowl. 

Drank  oil' by  lb'  K">M|is.    Guyton't  Ftstic.  Notes,  iv.  5.  p. 

I  find  no  certain  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Goditrd,  according  to  Camden,  means  godly  the  cup; 
and  appears  to  huvc  been  a  christening  cup. 

God-father.  The  twelve  men  on  a  jury  appear  to 
have  been,  jocularly  and  commonly,  called  the  god- 
fathers of  the  prisoner. 

—  Not  I, 

If  you  be  such  a  one,  Sir,  I  will  leave  yon 

T*j  your  god-fathers  in  Lu.    Let  twelve  men  work. 

fl.  Jons.  DeviCs  an  Ats,  v.  5- 
I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted  to  the  jail,  and  have  his  facie* 
godiathcrs,  go<;d  men  and  true,  condemn  him  to  the  gallows. 

Mum'  Looking-glass,  O.  Pi.  is.  til- 
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This  phrase  being  already  current,  makes  the  well 
known  sarcasm  of  Gratiauo  more  natural  and  easy : 

]n  chrnc'nin^  ihou  shnlt  have  mo  godfathers, 

Had  1  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  mart, 

To  briug  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.     Merck.  Ven.  iv.  1. 

The  impropriety  of  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Venetian,  who  knew  nothing  of  juries,  was  not 
then  regarded. 
God-phekk.    A  godfather;  literally  a  godly  compa- 
nion, from  God  and  fere. 

My  god-phere  ra  a  Uubiau  or  a  Jew. 

B.  Jon.  Talc  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 
1  do  not  recollect  another  example. 

God's  blessing.  "  To  go  out  of  God's  blessing  into 
the  warm  sun,"  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  quitting 
a  better  for  a  worse  situation.  Kay  has  it,  among 
proverbial  phrases,  "  Out  of  God's  blessing  into  the 
warm  sun,"  to  which  he  gives  as  equivalent,  "  Ab  equis 
adasinos."  p.  19*2.  Howell  also  has  it,  Engl.  Proverbs, 
p.  5.  col.  a.  and  explains  it,  "  from  good  to  worse." 

Ptoy  God  thev  bring  us  not,  when  all  is  done, 
Oat  of  GoiTtbleuiNg,  into  this  warm  son. 

Uurringt.  Epig.  ii.  56. 

The  proverb  is  reversed  here : 

Therefore  if  thnu  wilt  follow  roy  advice,  and  prosecute  thine 
owae  determination,  thou  thalt  come  out  of  a  anrine  tunne  into 
Ged'i  Mating.  Euphuit,  7.  3.  b.  Letter  last. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  supposing  that 
an  allusion  to  this  saying  was  meant  in  Hamlet, 
when  ihe  King  says  to  him, 

How  it  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

To  which  he  answers, 

No,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  C  the  tun.  Html.  i.  8. 

Meaning,  I  am  unfortunate,  unblessed,  out  of 
God's  blessing. 

Goo's  dynes.  A  corrupt  oath,  the  origin  of  which  is 
obscure,  and  not  worth  inquiring. 

Go£t  dynet,  I  am  an  onion  if  I  hud  not  rather,  &c. 

Trial  of  Chivalry,  Drama,  1605.  C  1. 

God's  sonties,  or  santy.  Apparently  meant  as 
an  oath,  by  the  health  of  God,  *'  sante,"  but  cor- 
rupted. Mr.  Steevens  has  an  excellent  remark  on 
the  cause  of  such  corruptions,  which  I  Bhall  not 
scruple  to  transcribe.  "  Perhaps  it  was  once  cus- 
tomary to  Bwear  by  the  santc ;  i.e.  health  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Oaths  of  such  a  turn  are  not  un- 
frequent  among  our  ancient  writers.  All,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
crime  of  profane  swearing,  that  they  were  content 
to  disguise  their  meaning  by  abbreviations,  which 
were  permitted  silently  to  terminate  in  irremediable 
corruptions.'' 

By  God's  sontict,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.    Her.  Ven.  ii.  S. 
God's  tantie,  this  is  a  goodly  book  indeed ; 
And, 

Godet  tanty,  pastyme  my  playfellow ; 
Are  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  an  old  comedy, 
entitled,  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art, 
bl.  lett.  no  date. 

Godt  tanty,  yonder  como  friers !  I  know  them  too. 

llonett  Wh\  O.  PI.  iii.  361. 
It  is  there  conjectured  by  Mr.  Steevens,  that  the 
original  form  before  corruption  was  God* s  sanctity,  or 
God's  saints;  either  of  which  is  sufficiently  probable. 
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God-wit.  This  bird,  which  is  a  species  of  snipe, 
(Scolopax  iEgocephala),  was  considered  as  an  article 
of  luxury  in  Ben  Jonson s  time. 

—  Your  eating 
Theasant  and  pod-wit  here  in  London,  haunting 
The  Globes  and  Meraiuids!  wedging  in  with  lords 
Still  at  the  table.  B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Au,  iii.  3. 

That  "ever  famous  doctor  inphysick,"  as  be  is 
called  in  his  title  page,  Thomas  Muflett,  thus  charac- 
terizes this  bird : 

Godnritt  arc  known  to  be  n  fenny  fowl,  living  with  worms 
about  rivers'  banks,  und  nothing  sweet  or  wholsom,  (ill  they  have 
been  fatted  at  home  with  pure  com  [which  they  would  not  cat!!]; 
but  u  liit  godtvit  is  so  fine  and  light  meat,  that  nobleincn  (yea  and 
merchants,  too,  by  yuur  leuvo)  stick  not  to  buy  them  at  four  nobles 
a  dozen.  Uculth't  Improvement,  p.  99. 

A  better  naturalist  tells  us,  that  this  species  of 
snipe  is  subject  to  considerable  variety,  both  in  size 
and  plumage;  but  that  its  weight  is  ordinarily  from 
seven  to  twelve  ounces,  its  length  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches.  Montagu's  Ornithology.  According  to 
Bewick,  the  godwit  is  still  "  much  esteemed  by 
epicures,  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  sells  very  high. 
Brit.  Birds,  ii.  79. 

Gok't.  Stupified.  Of  the  same  origin  as  fioAy, 
which  Skinner  has,  and  derives  from  gauch,  Teut. 
stultus,  among  other  conjectures.  It  is  the  same  as 
gatck;  whence  gatcky. 

Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were  gokt  ! 
She's  lost  if  you  not  haste  away  the  party. 

B.  Jont.  Magn.  Lady,  iii.  C. 
These  words  are  still  current  in  provincial  use. 
See  Gkose. 

Gold,  or  Gold-flower.  Cudweed.  The  gnapha- 
lium  Gertnanicum  or  Gallicum  of  Linnteus ;  in  English 
also  called  mothwort.  See  Dodoens.  ch.  lxi.  Gerard 
says,  "  Golden  mothwort  is  called  of  Dioscorides 
Elic/irysen,  &c. ;  in  English  gold-flouie,  golden 
mothwort."    Drayton  calls  it  gold  only : 

The  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  bluebottle,  and  gold, 
Which  though  esieem'd  but  weeds,  yet  for  their  dainty  hues, 
And  for  their  scent  not  ill,  they  for  this  purpose  chuse. 

Polyotb.  xv.  p.  946. 

Golls.  Hands,  paws;  a  contemptuous  expression. 
Skinner  derives  it  very  awkwardly  from  wealban,  to 
wield,  Saxon ;  reminding  us  of  the  common  permu- 
tation of  g  and  w.  Mr.  Todd  proposes  ywstor;  but 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  etymology  is  as  yet 
unknown.  As  a  familiar,  and  rather  low  word,  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  had  a  learned  origin. 
Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  golU  you  bare ! 
J  >  justice 

So  Wind  you  canuot  sec  to  wash  your  hands  ? 

B.  $  Ft.  Coxcomb,  Act  i.  p.  172. 
Alas,  how  cold  they  are  I  poor  gollt,  why  dost  not 
Get  (bee  a  muff?  Id.  Woman  Hater,  v.  sc.  last. 

Well  said,  my  divine  deft  Horace,  bring  the  whorson  detracting 
slaves  to  the  bar,  make  them  hold  up  their  spread  gotls. 

B.  Jont.  Poetatter,  v.  3. 
Done;  'tis  a  lav;  join  golU  oat.    Wituess,  Signior  Fluello. 

lion.  II  A.  O.  PI.  iii.  S68. 
—  Let  me  play  the  shepherd, 
To  save  their  throats  from  bleeding,  and  cut  hers. 
Trap.  This  is  the  golt  shall  do  it.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL  vi.  85. 

See  also  O.  PI.  xi.  163. 

Gom.  A  man,  a  fellow ;  from  jomo,  or  juma,  a  man, 
Anglo-Saxon.    See  Junius,  in  Gommaiu 

A  scornful  govt!  and  at  the  first  dash  loo! 

W  idow,  O.  PI.  xii.  245. 
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It  has  been  found  in  Pierce  Ploughman,  though 
not  in  Chaucer.  See  Todd,  whose  quotations  prove 
that  modern  etymologists  can  write  as  idly  as  any  of 
their  predecessors. 

Gone.    A  term  in  archery,  when  the  arrow  was  shot 
beyond  the  mark. 

Eftchewing  short,  or  gone,  or  eyther  aydo  wyde. 

Ateh.  Toxoph.  p.  18.  repr.  ed. 
The  same  term  is  still  used  in  the  game  of  bowls, 
when  the  bowl  runs  beyond  the  jack. 

Gone  was  also  the  old  form  of  go: 
Do  thou  permit  the  chosen  ten  to  gone 

And  oid  the  damsel.  Fairf.  Tano,  v.  7. 

In  Chaucer  it  is  very  common. 

Gongarian.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hun- 
garian, perhaps  to  make  a  more  tremendous  sound. 

0  base  Gongarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  > 

Merr.  IF.  IF.  i.  9. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  a  parody  of  a  bombast  line 
in  some  old  play.  Gongarian  is  the  reading  of  the 
oldest  quarto  of  Shakespeare,  for  which  the  subse- 
quent editions  read  Hungarian ;  but  if  it  was  Gon- 
garian in  the  old  play,  that  ought  certainly  to  be 
preferred,  for  the  allusion's  6ake.  See  H v  n  g  a  r  i  a  n . 

Goon  deed.    A  species  of  asseveration,  as  "  in  very 
deed,"  &c;  variations  of  the  common  form  in  deed. 

—  Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 

1  love  thee  not  ajar  o'  the  clock  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord.  Wint.  Tale,  i.  «. 

The  second  folio  reads  good  heed,  which  is  surely 
wrong,  though  approved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  War- 
burton  evidently  was  ignorant  of  the  old  reading. 
Mr.  Steevens  says  that  this  expression  is  used  by 
Lord  Surrey,  Sir  John  Hayward,  and  G.  Gascoigne ; 
but  he  gives  no  passage  from  any  of  them,  and  I 
have  not  found  one. 


Good  den.    Form  of  salutation,  meaning 
even."   See  Den. 

Goodlyiied.    Beauty,  goodli 
termination  equivalent  to  new 


good 

;  hed  being  the  old 


And  pleased  with  that  seeming  goodluhed, 
Unwares  the  hidden  hook  with  baitel  i 


swallowed. 
Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  38. 

Good-nights.  A  species  of  minor  poem  of  the 
ballad  kind  ;  some  were  also  called  fancies. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over  scutched  huswives  that  he 
heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  his 
goodnight t.  8  Hen.  11'.  iii.  2. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  one  of 
Gascoigne  s  poems,  among  his  Flowers,  is  called  his 
Good-night ;  but  that  is  no  tiling  to  his  purpose,  as 
it  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  very  serious  poem,  in  Alex- 
andrines, directing  pious  meditations  and  prayers 
before  going  to  rest.  The  preceding  poem  is  his 
Good-morrow,  which  is  also  devotional ;  so  that  this 
is  no  illustration  of  Falstaff's  "  fancies  and  good- 
nights."    But  Fancies  we  have.    See  that  word. 

Good  tear.  Exclamation.  See  Goujebe.  But 
good  yeare  is  sometimes  written  when  goujere  is 
plainly  meant.    Thus : 

Knavery  ?   No,  ns  God  judge  me,  my  lord,  not  guiltie ; 

The  good  yeare  of  all  the  knaverie  mid  knaves  to  [too]  for  me. 

Harringt.  Apol.for  Aj.  M  6. 
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Goose.   A  cant 
lues  venerea. 


for  a 


ar  symptom  in  the 


He  had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  her,  and  then  got  » 
a  he  had  got  two. 

Webster's  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  1661.  F. 


goote.    Comp.  I  would  he  had  got  two. 


See  Wincuesteb  Goose. 
A  tailor's  goose  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  a  jocular 
name  for  his  smoothing  or  pressing  iron ;  probably 
from  its  being  often  roasting  before  the  fire. 
Come  in,  taylor ;  here  you  may  roust  your  goote.    Math.  ii.  3. 
Here  is  a  taylour,  but  to  tell  would  tyre  one, 
Which  is  most  goote,  bee,  or  his  pressing  iron. 

Mite.  Ant.  Angl.  in  X$.  Prince,  p.  SO. 

Gobbelly,  or  Gobbellied.  A  person  having  a 
large  paunch.  The  conjectures  on  its  derivation  are 
various;  got  is  by  Skinner  supposed  to  be  made 
from  the  Saxon  gone,  corruption;  or  jop,  dung. 
JuniuB  mentions,  that  gor  is  an  intensive  particle  in 
Welch,  implying  excess  or  magnitude;  and  his 
editor,  Lye,  that  gior,  in  Icelandic,  means  voracious. 
Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  think  it  a  contraction  of 
gorman,  or  gor  maud.  Most  of  these  conjectures 
may  be  traced  to  Menage  on  Gourmand.  To  these 
we  may  add,  that  in  the  old  romance  language  gone 
meant  a  sow.    See  Roquefort. 

Hang  ye  gorbellied  knaves,  are  ye  undone  ?      1  Htn.  IF.  ii.  S. 

The  belching  gorbelly  hath  well  nigh  killed  me ;  I  am  shot  out 
of  doors  finely.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  913. 

O  'tis  an  unconscionable  gorbellied  volume,  h.eger  bulked  than 
a  Dutch  hoy.        Nash's  Have  u>.  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  cit.  St. 

Some  of  your  gorbellied  country  chuffes  have  cist  themselves 
into  tbeir  frieze  jerkins,  with  great  tin  buttons  ailver'd  o'r. 

Holiday's  Techno#amia,  C 

Gobge.  To  bear  full  gorge.  This  was  said  of  a 
hawk  when  she  was  full-fed,  and  refused  the  lure. 

No  goake  pre  voiles,  sbee  will  not  yeeld  to  might, 
No  lure  will  cause  her  stoopc,  the  hearts  full  gorge. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnet  4T. 

Gorse,  or  Goss.  Furze ;  a  Saxon  word.  It  cannot 
properly  be  called  obsolete,  being  fully  retained  in 
provincial  use.  Shakespeare  has  distinguished Juru 
and  gorse.  Mr.  Toilet  says  the  latter  is  the  same 
properly  as  whim,  a  lower  species,  throwing  only  on 
wet  grounds ;  and  Minshew,  in  his  Dictionary,  at  the 
wora  gorse  refers  the  reader  to  whinm. 

Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furies,  pricking  gots  and  thoms. 

Tempest,  iv.  I- 

With  worthless  gorse  that  yearly  fruitless  dies. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  S« 
Mr.  Crabbe  has  given  new  life  to  the  word,  by 
using  it  in  one  of  his  poems,  where  it  will  not  be 
forgotten.    See  Todd. 

Gossamer,  or  Gossamour  ;  from  the  French  gos- 
sampine,  the  cotton  tree,  which  is  from  gossipium; 
properly,  therefore,  cotton  wool.  Also  any  light 
downy  matter,  such  as  the  flying  seeds  of  thistles 
and  other  plants.  Now  used  not  unfrequently  in 
poetry  to  signify  the  long  floating  cobwebs  seen  in 
fine  weather  in  the  air.  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  the  original  sense : 
—  And  my  batlis  like  pits 

To  fall  into;  from  whence  we  will  enne  forth. 

And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamour  and  roses.      B.  Jons.  Aleh.  ii.  *■ 
—  Quilts  fill'd  high 

With  gostamore  and  roses,  cannot  yield 

The  hody  soft  repose,  the  mind  kept  waking 

With  anguish  and  nffliction.    Matting.  Mnid  of  Honour,  iii.  I 

Hadst  thou  been  ought  but  gottotner,  feathers,  air, 

So  many  fntliom  do»n  precipitating 

Thou'dst  shtver'd  hke  an  egg.  Lear,  i«.  i 
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In  the  following  lines  it  is  certainly  used  either  in 
the  second  or  third  sense ;  most  probably  the  latter : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gouamour 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 

And  jet  not  fall.  Rom.  it  Jul.  ii.  6. 

Here  it  is  indubitably  in  the  third  sense ; 
By  the  bright  tresses  of  my  mistresse  haire, 
Flite  as  Arachive's  well,  «ir  gouktmere  ; 
Whose  curls,  when  gamisht  with  their  dressing,  shew 
Like  that  thtnne  vapour  when  'tis  pearl'd  with  dew. 

Nukbes't  Hannibal  tc  Stipio,  B  «. 

In  one  place  I  find  it  corrupted  to  gothsemay,  but 
still  used  in  the  last  sense : 

—  I  shall  nfimvel 
The  clew  of  my  misfortunes  in  small  threeds 
Thin  spun,  as  is  the  subtil  golhtcmay. 

Lady  Alimony,  D  9.  1650. 

Gossib,  now  corrupted  to  gossip,  properly  signified  a 
relation,  or  sponsor  in  baptism;  all  of  whom  were 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  parents,  God  silts ;  that  is, 
sib,  or  related,  by  means  of  religion.  Gobjibbe,  Saxon. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the  intermediate  state 
of  Godsip.  From  the  intimacy  often  subsisting  be- 
tween such  persons,  it  came  also  to  mean  a  familiar 
acquaintance. 

Our  Christian  ancestors  understanding  a  spiritual  affinity  to 
grow  between  the  parents,  and  such  as  unrlcrtooke  for  the  child 
at  baptbroe,  called  each  other  by  the  name  of  Godtib,  that  is,  of 
kin  together  through  God :  and  the  child  in  like  manner  called 
such  his  godfathers  and  godmothers.  Ventegan,  p.  993. 

One  mother,  when  as  her  fooh  hardy  child 

Did  coroe  too  nearc,  and  with  his  tnlanls  piny, 

Half  dead  through  feare  her  little  babe  revyrd, 
And  to  her  gossibs  gut  in  counsell  say. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  11. 
Neighbour  ape,  and  my  gossip  eke  beside, 
Both  two  sure  bands  in  friendship  to  lie  ty*d. 

Mali.  HubbertTt  Tale,  v.  53. 
As  the  word,  in  its  usual  form,  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  for  other  senses  and  examples,  see  Todd. 

Gossip,  r.  n.  To  act  as  a  gossip,  to  stand  sponsor  to 
any  one  in  giving  a  name. 

—  With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms, 

Thai  blinking  Cupid  goaips.  AtCs  W.  i.  1. 

See  in  Christendom. 

Goujebe.  The  French  disease;  from  gouge,  French, 
a  soldier's  trull.  Often  used  in  exclamations,  instead 
of  the  coarser  word. 

We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prtite:  what  the  govjerc! 

Sltr.  If.  IF.  i.  4. 

The  quarto  has  good-ier. 

The  gov j era  shall  devour  them  flush  and  fell, 

Ere  they  shall  make  us  wcip.  Lear,  v.  3. 

This  expression,  however,  soon  became  obscure, 
its  origin  not  being  generally  known ;  and  was  cor- 
rupted to  the  good  year,  a  very  opposite  form  of 
exclamation.  Even  in  the  passage  last  cited,  where 
its  sense  is  well  confirmed  by  the  context,  the  folios 
have  "  the  good  yeeres  shall  devoure ;"  and  the  old 
quarto,  "  the  good  shall  devoure,"  where  yeeres 
seems  to  have  been  dropped  at  the  press.  In  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  3.  the  quarto  reads,  "  what 
the  good  yere,  my  lord."  In  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  the 
quarto  has,  "  what  the  good  yere;"  and  the  folio 
agrees  in  both  places.  So  here, 
And  »ith  it  never  had  done  so  before, 
He  marvels  what  the  good  year*  now  should  aile  him. 

Harringt.  Ariost.  xlii.  46. 
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Let  her,  a  good  ytert,  weep,  and  sigh,  and  ravle. 

Aminta,  by  Muttheret,  D  4.  b. 

So  completely  was  it  misunderstood,  that  it  was 
translated  accordingly : 
O  sir,  you  are  as  welcome  as  the  good  yrere  [los  buenos  snot. J 

Minsk.  Spun.  Dialog.  3d.  p.  18. 

See  Good  yeab. 

Gocnc.    An  old  word  for  dung. 

No  man  shall  bury  any  dung,  or  gouug,  within  ibe  liberties  of 
this  city,  under  paine  of  forty  shilling. 

Slave's  London,  ed.  1633.  p.  666. 

Gou'Ng-parmeb,  from  the  above ;  the  same  as  jaket- 
farmer. 

A  Gourd.    A  species  of  false  dice;  probably  bored 
internally,  with  a  cavity  left,  which'  in  the  fullams 
was  filled  with  lead,  or  some  heavy  matter,  to  give 
a  bias ;  and  these  were  named  in  allusion  to  a  gourd, 
which  is  scooped  out.   This  is  Capell's  conjecture, 
aud  is  not  improbable.    Other  false  dice  were  called 
IIioii  men  and  Low  men.   They  are  all  alluded 
to  in  the  following  rant  of  Pistol: 
Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gourd  and  Jul  lata  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor.  Mer.  W.  W.  i.  3. 
What  false  dyse  use  they?  as  dyse  stopped  with  quicksilver 
and  heares,  dyse  of  vauntage,  flattes,  gourds,  to  chop  and  chaunge 
when  they  liste.  Asck.  Toiopk.  p.  50.  new  ed. 

Nay,  looke  you  hcare,  beare's  one  that  for  his  bones  is  pretily 
stuft.    Heres  fulloms  and  gourds;  heeres  tall  men  aud  low  men. 

Nobody  If  SomcUniy,  sign.  I  9. 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now 
But  gords  or  nine-pins ;  pray  go  fetch  u  trencher,  go. 

B.  {f  Ft.  Scornful  Lady,  ir.  p.  341. 

Mr.  Sympson  says,  "  There  is  no  such  word  that 
I  know  as  garth.  Our  poets  must  certainly  have 
wrote  copgs;  i.e.  hard,  dry,  tough  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  called  the  teeth  of  a  mill-wheel."  The 
absurdity  of  the  reason  given,  why  dry  pieces  of  wood 
should  be  called  coggs,  is  curious ;  and  the  whole 
shows  how  rash  conjectural  criticism  is,  when  the 
language  of  the  author  criticized  is  very  imperfectly 
understood. 

Goi  rmandizb.  Gluttony,  greediness.  Gou rmandUe, 
French. 

That  with  fell  clawet  full  of  fierce  gaurmandise. 

Spent.  P.  Q.  VI.  ».  34. 

They  make  of  Lacederaon  (whence  gourmmmdize,  drunken- 
n«-sse,  luxury,  dissolution,  avarice,  envy,  and  ambition  were 
banished,  as  Plutarch  shencth  in  the  life  ol  Licurgus)  o  disorder'd 
city.  Summary  of  Dubartai,  ii.  54. 

Go  i  t.  A  drop.  Goutte,  French.  The  English  word, 
in  this  sense,  must,  I  conceive,  be  pronounced  like 
the  French. 

—  I  see  thee  still, 
And  on  thy  I  lade  and  dudgeon  goad  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.  Maeb.  ii.  1. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says  that 
gouts,  for  drops,  is  frequent  in  old  Engush.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  aid  not  give  an  example  or  two,  as  no 
one  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  certain  that>  corrupted 
to  guiles,  it  was  very  common  in  heraldry,  as  may  be 
seen  abundantly  in  Holme's  Acad,  of  Arm.  B.  i.  cn.  6'. 
Mr.  Steevens  says  it  was  used  in  falconry  also,  for 
the  spots  on  a  hawk. 

Graal,  or  Gbayle.  A  broad  open  dish,  something 
like  a  terrine  (or  tureen,  as  it  is  commonly  written). 
A  word  adopted  from  the  old  French  romance  lan- 
guage. See  Roquefort.  The  sainl-graal,  or  holy 
vessel  of  this  kind,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
2  E 
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vessel  in  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  placed,  at  our  I 
Saviour's  last  supper  before  his  passion ;  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  had  sanctified  it  further,  by  receiving  in  it  some 
of  the  sacred  blood,  when  he  prepared  the  body  for 
interment. 

Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 

Who  brought  with  him  the  holy  grayle  they  sny, 

And  preach'd  the  truth  but  since  it  greatly  did  decay. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  S3. 

This  sacred  relic  remained  in  England  for  one 
or  two  generations,  and  then,  I  know  not  how,  was 
missing,  and  became  the  great  object  of  research  to 
knights-errant  of  all  nations,  in  the  Historie  of 
Prtnce  Arthur,  we  find  Sir  Galahad  destined  to 
achieve  that  great  adventure,  to  whom,  says  the 
legend,  it  was  described  miraculously  by  the  Saviour 
himself :  "  Tins  is,  said  hee,  the  holy  dish  wherein 
I  eate  the  lambe,  on  Sher-Tliursday — therefore  thou 
must  goe  hence,  and  beare  with  thee  this  holy 
vessell."    Partiii.  ch.  101. 

When  Merlin,  the  magician,  prepared  the  round 
table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a  vacant  place  for  the 
Saint  Graal.  This  is  related  in  the  old  romance  of 
Merita.  A  further  account  of  the  adventures  to 
which  it  gave  occasion,  is  contained  in  the  old 
French  or  Latin  romance,  the  full  title  of  which  is, 
"  L'Histoire,  ou  le  Roman  du  Saint  Great,  qui  est  le 
fondement  et  lc  premier  de  la  Table  Ronde ;  lequel 
traite  de  plusieurs  raatiers  recreatives,  ensemble  la 
queste  du  diet  Saint  Greal,  faite  par  Lancelot,  Galaad, 
Boort,  et  Perceval,  qui  est  le  dernier  livre  de  la 
Table  Ronde ;  translate  du  Latin  en  rime  Francoise, 
et  de  rime  en  prose."  It  appears  that  this  romance 
was  first  written  in  Latin  verse,  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  was  translated  into  Latin  prose 
in  the  thirteenth,  and  finally  into  French  prose  by 
Gualtier  Map,  or  Mapes.  It  was  first  printed  in 
French  prose  in  1516,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  1523;  but  both  editions  are  so  rare, 
that  this  is  accounted  the  scarcest  of  all  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table.  In  Dunlop's  valuable  History 
of  liclioHy  vol.  i.  p.  221.  is  given  an  abstract  of  this 
curious  romance  of  superstition,  which  is  followed 
by  those  others  which  pursued  the  subject  of  the 
quest  of  the  Saint  Graal ;  namely,  Per  cecal,  Lancelot 
du  Lac,  Meliadus,  Tristan,  Ysaie  le  Triste,  Arthur, 
and  some  others.  Barbasan  has  given  an  extract 
from  the  Sangreal  in  French  verse :  and  T.  Warton 
found  a  fragment  of  a  metrical  English  version  of 
40,000  lines  in  English,  by  Thomas  Lonelich;  so, 
at  least,  he  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  passage. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  words  Saint  Greal  and 
sang  reel,  much  confusion  has  been  made  by  authors; 
as  if  the  real  blood  of  Christ  was  the  object  of  the 
quest,  not  the  vessel  which  had  contained  it. 
T.  Warton  himself  was  under  this  mistake,  when  he 
wrote  the  first  volume  of  his  Observations  on  Spenser, 
p.  49 :  but  corrected  it  afterwards,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 
Even  Rabelais  appears  to  have  confounded  these 
matters,  where  he  says,  "  La  aussi  nous  dist  estre 
ung  Basque  de  sang  grial,  chose  divine,  et  a  peu  de 
gents  congnue."  L.  v.  ch.  10.  Where  also  his 
annotator  falls  into  the  same  error;  though  he 
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adds,  "  Saint  graal,  autre  relique,  est  un  plat  pre- 
cieux." 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  marvellous 
relic.  It  appeared  at  Genoa,  in  1101,  as  a  present 
from  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  found 
at  the  capture  of  Ctcsarea.  At  Genoa  it  was  kept, 
in  spite  of  our  claims  through  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  there  venerated  and  shown,  as  a  most  sacred 
relic,  by  the  name  of  sacro  calino ;  till  the  self-ap- 
pointed king  of  Italy,  Buonaparte,  transported  it  to 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  It  is  of  a  singular 
shape,  hexagonal,  three  French  inches  in  height,  and 
twelve  in  diameter.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be 
formed  of  a  single  emerald,  by  miracle  also ;  but  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  of  a  greenish  glass,  but  pro- 
bably antique.  See  an  account  of  it,  by  M.  Mulin, 
the  antiquary,  in  the  Esprit  des  Joumaux,  Avril,  1807, 
p.  139 — 153.  Whether  it  is  now  restored  to  Genoa, 
or  remains  at  Paris,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
There  is  on  account  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  some 
descriptions  of  Genoa,  and  particularly  in  one  which 
1  have,  entitled,  "  Description  des  Beautes  de  Genes, 
et  de  ses  Environs."  Genoa,  1781.  M.  Millin 
quotes  a  Genoese  work,  which  gives  a  pretended 
history  of  it,  from  the  very  time  of  our  Lord's  last 
passover ;  and  he  refers  to  a  figure  of  it,  published 
in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  probably  of  the  same 
year,  1807.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiques,  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Nov.  20, 1806,  by 
order  of  the  then  emperor. 

Grace  at  meat  was  often  said  in  metre,  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  &c. 

1  think  thou  never  wast  where  grcee  was  paid.    No?  a  dottn 
timet  at  least.    What,  in  metre  9  Meat,  for  Meat.  it. 

In  the  play  of  Timon,  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
metrical  grace  said  by  Apemantus.    Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  metrical  graces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Primers ;  but  1  have  not  met  any  that 
contained  them. 

Gbace,  to  take  heart  of  grace.  To  take  cou- 
rage from  indulgence.  So,  at  least,  I  conceive  the 
phrase  should  be  written  and  interpreted,  though  it 
is  disfigured  in  the  following  passage : 

And  with  that  she  drinking  delivered  me  the  glttse,  I  now 
taking  heart  at  graue  to  sec  her  so  gamesome,  as  roerilio  m  I 
cuuld,  pledged  her  in  this  manner.       Eupk.  <jr  his  Engl.  H  «.  b- 

Those  who  use  it  so,  seem  to  have  derived  it  from 
a  horse,  or  some  other  animal,  thriving  and  growing 
strong  at  grass. 

1  find  it  in  this  form  elsewhere : 

But  being  strong,  and  also  stoutly  man'd, 
Ev'n  by  our  losses  they  gate  heart  of  graue, 
And  wo  declining  saw  what  fortune  was. 

Higintin  Mirr.Mog.p.W. 

See  Heart  of  grace. 
Gracious.   Graceful,  or  beautiful. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracimit  creature  bom.      K.  John,  iii.  *• 

From  the  sequel  of  the  speech,  it  appears  that, 
having  only  seen  him  ao  gracious,  Constance  ex- 
pected  not  to  recognise  her  son  again,  when  disfi- 
gured by  grief.    In  tier  next  speech  she  says, 
Grief — remembers  me  of  all  his  grncicm*  parts. 

And  more  wealth  than  faults.— Why  time  word  makes  the  holt* 
gracious.  Two  Gent.  Ver.  iii.  I 
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Do  you  know  Dr.  Pluisterface  ?  By  this  curd,  he's  the  most 
exquisite  in  forging  of  vein*,  sprightcning  of  eyes,  ttc.  that  ever 
made  an  old  laity  gracious  by  torch-light. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  tv.  46. 

See  also  O.  PI.  v.  126. 

Mr.  Todd  cites  Bishop  Hurd  for  it ;  but  that  pas- 
sage relates  not  to  externa]  beauty,  but  elegance  of 
language.  Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of  "  my 
gracious  silence,"  in  Coriolanus,  ii.  1.  is  certainly 
right ;  it  means,  "  my  beautiful  silence,"  or  "  my 
silent  beauty." 

Graile.    Gravel,  small  pebbles.    Dr.  Johnson  de- 
rives it  from  grele,  hail,  French. 
And  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graile, 
Dronk  of  die  streame  as  cleare  as  christatl  glas. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  6. 

Its  meaning  is  not  so  clear  in  the  following  lines : 
Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  conies  to  the  sight, 
To  see  how  it  [the  ale]  flowers  nnd  mantles  in  graile. 

Rittou't  Sungt,  ii.  p.  St.  ed.  Park. 

Mr.  Park  conjectures  that  it  means,  "  in  small 
particles  ;n  but  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

Graile,  or  Ghayle.  Corrupted  from  gradual.  Gra- 
dualis,  Latin.  An  ecclesiastical  book,  used  in  the 
Romish  church,  containing  certain  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mass,  the  hymns  called  gradules,  or  gra- 
duaU,  &c.  Every  parish  church  was  to  have  "  a 
legend,  an  antiphonarye,  a  gtayle,  and  a  psalter." 
Const.  Eccles.  It  ought  to  contain,  "  The  office  for 
sprinkling  holy  water,  the  beginnings  of  the  masses, 
the  offices  of  kyrie,  the  gloria  in  excelsis,  the  gradates, 
or  what  is  gradually  sung  after  the  epistles,"  &c. 
Gutch.  Coll.  Curios,  ii.  166. 

In  Skelton  we  find : 
The  [macock  so  proud, 
Because  his  \oyce  is  loud, 

He  shall  sine  the  grayle.  Ph.  Sparrow,  p.  9?7-  repr. 

That  is,  says  Warton,  "  He  shall  sing  that  part  of 
the  service  which  is  called  the  grayle,  or  graduate." 
He  adds,  "  Among  the  furniture  given  to  the  chapel 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  by  the  founder,  mention  is  made 
of  four  grayles  of  parchment  lyned  with  gold."  Ob- 
servations on  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

Gramercy.  Many  thanks,  much  obliged ;  a  form  of 
returning  thanks,  contracted  from  grawl  merci,  Fr. 
In  the  second  volume  of  Lacombe's  Diet,  du  Vieux 
Langage,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  gramaci,  which 
he  explains  grand  merci.  This  is  among  the  words 
in  the  Supplement.  Grand  mercy  occurs  at  length  in 
Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales. 

God  bless  your  worship. —  Gramercy,  wouldst  thou  ought  with 
me?  Mer.  Fen.  ii.  S. 

Be  it  so,  Titus  j  and  gramercy  too. 

Titut  Andr.  Act  i.  last  lino. 
See  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama,  vol.iii.  p.  269. 

Gram  trey  horse  was  also  a  very  common  exclama- 
tion, and  proverbial ;  not  only  when  a  horse  was  really 
in  question,  but  even  on  other  occasions,  in  allusion 
to  that  original  use ;  as  here : 
He's  gon.   Gramarcy  horse  !         Wilton's  Inconstant  Ladie, 

p.  45.  first  printed,  Oxon.  IB  14. 

Bfo  mention  had  there  been  made  of  any  thing 
more  than  horse-play,  and  coltish  tricks  of  men. 
So  also  gramercy  charm,  in  the  following  lines : 
But  though  the  shield  brake  not,  gramercy  charm e, 
Yet  underneath  the  shield  it  stouad  his  arm*. 

Harringt.  Anotto,  xsxvi.  54. 
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Gramercy  charme,  means,  thanks  to  the  charm 
that  secured  it.  Hence  too  the  phrase  of  getting  any 
thing  for  gramercy,  which  meant  getting  it  for 
thanks,  or  for  nothing. 

Payings  very  I)  tie  for  them,  yea  mooste  commonlye  getting 
them  for  gramercy.  Robinson's  More't  Utopia,  N  3- 

Thus,  a  thing  not  worth  gramercy,  means  not 
worth  thanks : 

No  ladies  lead  such  lives.  M.  Some  few  upon  necessity, 
perhaps,  but  that's  uot  worth  grammercy. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  Alt. 
It  appears  sometimes  in  the  plural  form : 
Oramercies,  Trtnio,  well  dost  thou  advise.      Tarn.  o/Shr.  i.  1 . 
Chaucer  has  it  in  the  original  form : 

Grand  mercy,  lord,  God  thank  it  yon  (quod  she) 

That  ye  ban  saved  me  my  children  dere.    Cterke's  TaU,  8964. 

Grand-cvard.  A  piece  of  armour  for  a  knight  on 
horseback. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard  f 
Pal.  No,  we  will  use  no  horses,  I  perceive 
You  would  fain  be  at  that  fight.  Two  NobU  K.  iii.  0. 

I  cannot  find  it  explained  in  Grose  on  Ancient 
Armour;  nor  in  that  treasury  of  lost  notices,  Holme's 
Academy.  It  should  be  in  the  MS.  continuation,  but 
is  not. 

It  was  probably  a  gorget,  or  something  like  it, 
made  to  hang  over  the  body-armB,  and  easily  put  ou 
or  off,  since  we  find  it  separately  carried,  with  the 
helmet,  &c. 

The  one  bare  his  helmet,  the  second  his  gran-guard. 

Holinth.  p.  820.  as  cited  by  Stecveus. 
Heywood  seems  to  have  used  guard  alone,  in  the 
same  sense : 

His  sword,  spurs,  armour,  guard,  pavilion.  Iron  Age. 

Graple,  for  grapple,  which,  as  a  substantive,  means 
any  strong  hook  by  which  things  are  seized  and 
held,  as  ships  to  each  other  in  boarding.  See  Todd 
in  Grapple. 

Ambition  outsenrcheth  to  glorie  the  greece, 

The  stair  to  estate,  the  graple  of  grace.  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  84. 

That  is,  "  the  strong  hold  upon  favour." 
Gratillity.    Supposed  to  be  put  for  gratuity,  in  a 
burlesque  passage  of  Twelfth  Night.    See  "Impe- 
tigos. 

Grave  Maurice.  The  customary  title  given  to 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  England ;  grot*  being 
a  German  title  of  nobility,  as  landgrave,  margrave, 
palsgrave,  &c.  Minshew  says,  "  A  grave,  a  noble- 
man of  the  low  countries,  B.  grave,  graef ;  L.  comes, 
regulus,  prafectus."  Again,  under  Greoe:  "  Grave, 
or  greve  (gravius,  propositus),  is  a  word  of  power 
and  authorise,  signifying  as  much  as  dominus,  or 
preefectus,  and  in  the  low  Dutch  country  they  call 
graves."  There  is  still  in  Whitechapel,  or  was  very 
lately,  an  alehouse,  styled  The  Old  Grave  Maurice, 
the  sign  of  which  was  the  head  of  that  prince. 

Upon  St.  Thomas's  day,  the  palsgrave  and  Crane  Maurice 
were  elected  knights  of  the  garter,  and  the  S7th  of  December  the 
palsgrave  was  betrothed  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  On  Sunday  the 
7th  of  February,  the  palsgrave  in  person  was  installed  knight  of 
the  garter  at  Windsor,  and  at  the  same  time  was  Grave  Maurice 
installed  by  his  deputy  Count  Lodoweck  of  Nassau. 

Baker  t  Chronicle,  An.  1612. 

Holpe  the  king  to  a  subject  that  way  live  to  take  Grave 
Maurtct  prisoner,  and  that  was  more  good  to  the  state  than  a 
thousand  such  as  you  are  ever  like  to  do. 

i.  *  fl.  Lne  s  Curt,  1 3.  (said  by  a  Spwiiard.) 
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You  may  then  discourse  how  honourably  your  grave  used  you ; 
(observe  that  you  call  Grave  Maurice  your  grave). 

Decker,  Uul't  Hornb.  Chap.  v. 
The  note  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  passage  from  Love's 
Curt,  is  very  entertaining,  and  a  curious  specimen  of 
that  gentleman's  editorial  talents.  He  prints  it "  grave 
Maurice/'  in  the  text,  and  thus  annotates  upon  it : 
"  Grave  is  printed  in  the  last  editions  with  a  great 
letter,  and  in  italics,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name ; 
whereas  it  is  an  epithet  only,  and  characteristic  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who,  after  performing 
great  actions  against  the  Spaniards,  is  suid  to  have 
ayd  of  grief,  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Breda." 
Thus,  grave  Maurice  meant  melancholy  Maurice!! 
However  grave  he  might  be,  this  note,  I  think,  would 
make  him  smile ! 

To  Gravf..   To  bury. 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound, 

And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground.    Rich.  J  I,  iii.  2. 

Do  vou  damn  other*,  and  let  this  damn  you, 

And*  ditches  grave  you  ail.  Tim.  of  Ath.  iv.  3. 

Cinders,  think'st  thou,  mind  this,  or  graved  ghosts  ? 

Lord  Surrey,  4  th  j£n. 

Graves.    Sometimes  written  for  greaves,  as  here  : 

The  taishes,  cuishes,  and  the  grave*,  staff,  pensell,  Daises  all. 

ll'orner'*  Alb.  Engl.  kit.  ch.  69. 

Hence  this  has  been  supported,  as  the  true'reading, 

in  the  following  lines  of  Shakespeare : 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood, 

Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war.  S  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  Warburton  and 
Capeli  would  read  glaives,  or  swords ;  but,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  books  bear  more 
resemblance  to  greaves,  or  to  swords,  the  point  cannot 
easily  be  settled. 

Gray.  A  badger.  In  Ray's  Dictiomiriolum  we  have, 
"  A  badger,  brock  or  gray,  nielis,  taxus." 

Twas  not  thy  sport  to  chase  a  silly  hare, 

Stagge,  bucke,  fose,  wild-cat,  or  the  limping  gray, 
But  armies,  marquesses,  graves,  counts,  dukes,  kings, 
Archdutcbesses  and  such  heroickc  thiugs. 

K.  Markham  in  Cent.  Lit.  is.  257. 
Why  he  calls  it  the  limping  gray,  see  in  Badger. 

To  pitch  the  bar,  to  throw  the  weighty  sledge, 

To  dance  with  Phillis  all  the  holiday ; 

To  hunt,  by  day  the  fox,  by  night  the  gray. 

Poems  by  A.  W.'in  Davison,  repr.  1816.  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

To  Grease  in  the  fist.    To  bribe. 

Did  you  not  *reo*e  the  sealers  of  I^adenhall  throughly  in  the 
fitle,  they  would  never  be  sealed,  but  turned  away. 

Greene's  Quip,  ire.  Harl.  Misc.  v.  411. 
Dryden  has  used  grease  in  the  same  sense,  without 
adding  the  fist.    See  Todd 

A  Greave,  or  Greve,  s.  A  tree,  bough,  grove. 
Skinner.  From  gpsef,  a  grove,  Saxon.  It  evidently 
means  a  tree  in  the  following  passage  : 

Then  is  it  best,  said  he,  that  ye  doe  leave 

Your  treasure  here  in  some  security, 
Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greuve, 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  jeopardy. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  111.  x.  48. 
Mr.  Todd  explains  it  groove  in  that  place. 

Also  a  bough : 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 

Well  lick  the  syrup't  leaves ; 
And  tell  the  bees,  that  theirs  is  gall 

To  that  upon  the  greaves.   Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  ii.  686. 
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As  we  behold  a  swarming  cast  of  bees 

In  a  swoln  cluster  to  some  bnuch  to  cleave; 
Thus  do  they  hang  in  branches  on  the  trees, 

Pressing  each  plant,  and  loading  ev'rv  entire. 

Drayt.  birth  of  Motes,  iv.  1587. 

A  grove : 

Yet  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  greave, 

He  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did  leave. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  43. 
Gree.    Kindness,  satisfaction ;  from  gre,  French. 
To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  secne, 
Which  she  accepts  w  ith  thanks  and  goodly  gree. 

Speut.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  16. 
Receive  in  gree  these  tears,  O  Lord  most  good. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  iii.  8. 

There  soon  as  he  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gree 

Or  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee.      HalVt  Sat.  iv.  4. 

Yet  take  in  gree  wtialever  do  befall. 

Drayt.  Pel.  5.  vol.  iv.  p.  1411. 
To  'Gree.    An  abbreviation  for  agree. 
The  raoe  the  stronger,  if  they  'gree  in  one. 

Ferrtx  If  Porrei,  0.  PI.  i.  117. 
And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  dcfalke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make-  them  gree  with  ours. 

Daniel,  Philotas,  p.  J05. 

Greece.  A  hart,  capon,  &c.  of  Greece,  meant  a  fat 
one ;  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  of  grease, 
from  graisse,  French ;  and  so  Percy  explains  it : 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  laund, 

These  noble  archers  thrc ; 
Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greece, 
The  best  that  they  could*  see.  Song  of  Adam  Btll, 

V.  III.  v.  29.  Percy's  Rel.  i.  J74. 
A  hart  of  greece  is  mentioned  in  a  popular  rhyme 
commemorative  of  the  following  tradition.  In  1333 
or  4,  it  is  said,  a  hart  was  run  from  Whinfield  Park, 
in  Westmoreland,  to  Red  Kirk,  in  Scotland,  and 
back  again.  The  dog  and  hart  both  died  of  fatigue 
near  a  tree  in  the  park,  now  called  Hartshorn  Tree, 
on  each  side  of  a  wall,  which  the  hart  leaped  by  his 
last  effort  of  strength.  The  dog's  name  was  Her- 
cules, as  appears  by  the  rhyme,  which  is  this  simple 
one: 

Hercules  kill'd  hart  of  greete. 
And  hart  of  greece  kill'd  Hercules. 
See  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  B.  i.  ch.  1.  That 
author  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Whether  some  punning  connexion  did  not  origin- 
ally subsist  between  this,  and  taking  "  heart  (or 
hart)  of  grace,"  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 

At  the  coronation  feast  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
queen  of  Henry  VII.,  among  other  dishes,  were 
"  capons  of  high  greece."  Ives's  Select  Papers. 
Greek.  As  merry  as  a  Greek.  Prov.  The  Greeks 
were  proverbially  spoken  of  by  the  Romans,  as  fond 
of  good  living  and  free  potations ;  and  they  used  tbe 
term  gracari,  for  to  indulge  in  these  articles.  Hence 
we  also  took  the  name  01  a  Greek  for  a  jovial  fellow, 
which  ignorance  has  since  corrupted  into  grig ;  saying 
"  as  merry  as  a  grig,"  instead  of  "  as  a  Greek." 

I  swear  to  you  1  think  Helen  loves  him  better  than  Paris. 
Then  she's  a  werry  Greek  indeed.  Tro.  tf  Cret*.  I  2. 

Again: 

A  woeful  Cressid  'mougst  the  merry  Greeks.  Id.  iv.  4. 

Go  home,  and  tell  the  merry  Greeks  that  sent  you, 
Ilium  shall  burn,  &c.  B.  4r  Ft.  Woman's  Prize,  ii.  2. 

Drunkards,  says  Prynne,  are  called, 

Open,  liberall,  or  free  housekeepers,  merry  Greeks,  and  such 
Uke  stiles  and  tides.  Heatthet  Sicknesse,  fol.  B  2.  b. 

We  read,  however,  of  one  who  was 
A  true  Trojan,  and  a  mad  merry  grig,  thurngh  no  Greek. 

Barn.  Joum.  (1890)  i.  p.  34 
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Green.  Inexperienced,  unskilful;  applied  to  such  a 
person  as  is  still  termed  a  green-horn,  or  in  the 
universities  a  freth-mau. 

How  green  you  are,  aod  fresh  in  this  old  world.  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
Beside*,  the  knave  is  handsome,  yonng;  and  hath  all  these 
requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  ...ind.  look  after. 

_       ,  Gr«e//.ii.  1. 

Thus  also, 

Greenly.  Unskilfully. 

—  And  we  have  done  but  greenly, 
In  huc-cr -mugger  to  inter  him. 


Haml.  iv.  5. 

Greem-goosf.  fair,  or  Goose-pair.  A  fair  still 
held  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  near  London,  on  Thursday 
in  Whitsun  week,  and  so  named  because  green,  or 
young  geese,  were  a  favourite  article  of  festivity  at  it. 
And  »-;  ■ 


in  a  tawnej  coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  eoote-fmr 

B.  Jont.  Poet  ail.  iii.  4. 


■-».  •"">«•  1  wmii.  III. 

At  Islington,  and  green- goote  fair,  and  sip  a  zealous  glass  ol 
wme-  Glapthorne't  Wit  in  a  Constable. 

Grf.enslf.eves.  An  old  popular  ballad;  and,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  mentioned,  evi- 
dently of  the  amorous  kind.  It  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  Sept.  1580. 
Mr.  Ellis  published  a  ballad  of  Greensleeves,  from  an 
old  miscellany  of  the  date  of  1584,  near  the  time  of 
the  above  entry.  Specim.  iii.  p.  327.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins recovered  the  tune,  which  is  in  his  Appendix, 
No.  21.    The  song  begins  thus : 

Greentleevet  was  all  my  joy, 

Greentleevet  was  my  delight, 

Greentleevet  was  my  hart  of  gold, 

And  who  but  I.»dy  Greentleevet. 
This  burden  is  repeated  after  every  verse.  But, 
assuredly,  there  was  a  song  of  Greensleeves  still 
older;  for  the  title  of  this  is,  "  A  new  courtly  Sonnet 
of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to  the  new  tune  of  Green- 
sleeves." 

But  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keep  place  together,  than  the 
hundredth  psalm  to  the  time  of  greentleevet.    Mer.  W.  If.  ii.  1. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the  time  of  green- 
stones, hail  kissing  comfits,  <uid  snow  eringoea,  let  there  come  a 
tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  here.  Id.  v.  5. 

Shall  we  „eek  virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroidered  virtue  }    Faith  in  .  curl'd  feather r 
And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  greentleevet  f 

B.  If  Ft.  loyal  Subj.  iii.  8. 

ine  tune  was  still  a  country  dance  in  Prior's 
time : 

Old  Madge  bewitch'd  at  sixty-one 

Calls  for  greentleevet,  and  jumping  Joan.        Alma,  Canto  2d. 
The  character  of  Lady  Greensleeves,  1  fear,  is  rather 
suspicious;  for  green  was  a  colour  long  assumed  by 
loose  women.    When  two  ladies  are  to  be  equipped 
for  that  service,  it  is  said, 

Ursula,  take  tbem  in,  open  thy  wardrobe,  and  fit  them  to  their 
calling.  Green  gowns,  crimen  petticoats;  green  women,  ray 
lord  mayor's  green  women !  guests  o'  the  game,  true  bred. 

B.  Jont.  Bartk.  Fair,  iv.  3. 

Afterwards  the  same  kind  of  guests  are  called 
"  the  green  gamesters  that  come  here."  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  favourite  ballad  of  "  Old  Kingsborough,  of 
the  Isle  of  Sky,"  beginning  "  Green  sleeves,  and 
pudding  pies,"  appears  to  have  been  only  a  Jacobite 
parody  of  the  older  song;  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
burden  was  similar,    BoswelCs  Journal,  p.  319. 
Greese,  or  Greeze.   See  Grice. 
tiiiEESiNcs.    Steps;  from  the  same  origin  as  grice. 
When  Christ  refused  to  perform  a  miracle,  to  descend 
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from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  Latimer  gives  this 
for  it: 

there  is  another  wn 


It  is  no  time  now  to  shew  any 
to  goe  downe,  by  greetings 
See  Grice. 


*her  wnv 
fol.  72.  o. 


To  Greet.   To  cry  out,  to  make  lamentation. 
Gr«7,  in  Todd. 
Tell  me,  good  liobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greet  9 

Spent.  Step.  Kal.  Apr.  1.  1. 

Dare  I  profane  so  irreligious  he 
,  To  greet,  or  grieve  her  swe»-t  euihoiiusy. 

B.  Jont.  Untterteootlt,  vol.  vii.  p.  30.  Whalley. 
Say,  shepherd's  boy,  what  makes  thee  greet  so  sore  ? 

Brydget't  Excerpt  a  Tudor  iana,  p.  41. 

Gregorian.    A  species  of  wig,  or  head  of  false  hair. 
"A  cap  of  hair;  so  called  from  one  Gregory,  a 
barber  in  the  Strand,  that  first  made  them  in  Eng- 
land."   Blount's  Gtossografihia.    Aubrey  says  that 
this  "  Gregorie,  the  famous  peruque-maker,  was 
buryed  at  St.  Clement's  Danes  church,"  near  the 
west  door,  with  an  inscription  in  rhyme.  Letters 
from  the  Bodleian,  vol.  ii.  p.  360.    Cotgrave,  under 
Berruque,  has,  "  A  periwig,  a  Gregorian."   We  find 
there  that  perruque  originally  meant  "  a  tuft  of  hair." 
A  wig  was  une Jausse  perruque. 
Some  think  that  thou  dost  use  that  new  found  knack, 
Eicusable  to  such  as  havre  do  lack, 
A  quaint  Gregorian  to  thy  head  to  bind. 

Harringt.  Epigr.  iii.  38. 
Who  pulling  a  little  downe  his  Gregorian,  which  was  displac't 
a  little  oy  hastie  taking  off  lib  bever,  sharpning  his  peake,  and 
erecting  his  distended  mouchatos,  proceeded  in  this  answere. 

Honeit  Ghott,  ire.  1658.  p.  40. 
Coles'  Diet,  has,  "  A  Gregorian  [a  cap  of  hair], 
capillamentum." 

He  cannot  be  a  cuckold  that  wen  res  a  Gregorian,  for  a  perri- 
wige  will  never  fitt  such  a  head. 

Gesla  Grayorum,  Part  ii.  65.  Nick  Progr.  vol.  ii. 
Gkesco.   A  game  at  cards. 

One  of  them  was  my  prentice,  Mr.  Quicksilver  here ;  and,  when 
he  had  two  years  to  serve,  kept  his  whore  and  bis  hunting  nag; 
would  play  his  hundred  pounds  at  gretco  or  primero,  as  familiarly 
(and  all  o  my  purse)  as  any  bright  piece  of  crimson  on  'em  all. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  873. 

Gresham.  A  pretended  astrologer,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  infamous  Mrs.  Turner,  who  would  pro- 
bably have  been  hanged  with  her,  had  he  not  for- 
tunately had  a  bad  constitution,  which  carried  him 
off  before  things  came  to  that  extremity.  Wilson 
calls  him  "  a  rotten  engine."  He  is  mentioned  with 
Bretnor,  Foreman,  and  other  wretched  impostors. 
See  Bretnob. 

Gr esses,  more  commonly  Jesses,  of  a  hawk.  The 
straps  of  leather  buckled  about  the  legs,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  leash,  or  thong,  by  which  she  was 
held  for  fear  of  escape.    See  Jesses. 
And  yoo  the  eagles,  soar  ye  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  the  grettet  that  will  pull  ye  down. 

Edm.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  345. 
Gressop.  Used  by  Skelton  for  a  grasshopper.  Grass 
is  said  to  be  called  gress  in  the  north. 
Lord  how  lie  would  pry 
After  the  butterfly ; 
Lord  how  he  would  hop 

After  the  gr  estop.  Skelton  on  Ph.  Sparr.  p.  81  p. 

Grew  seems  to  be  put  for  the  Greek  term  you ;  i.  e.  any 
trifling  or  very  worthless  matter. 
Foole  that  I  am,  that  with  my  dogges  speak  grew  ! 

Come  neere,  good  Mastix.  it  is  now  tway  score 
Of  y cares  (alas)  since  1  good  Mastix  knew. 

Aread.  ii.  p.  884. 
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Gbewnd,  for  greyhound.  Grew,  for  grey,  is  said  to  be 
the  pronunciation  in  Lincolnshire. 
But  Kodomont,  as  though  be  had  hud  wings, 
Quite  ore  the  dike  like  to  a  ground  he  springs. 

Harringt.  Ariosto, »».  108. 
Look  how  a  ground  that  finds  a  stnrdio  bore 
Amid  the  held  far  straying  from  the  heard, 
Doth  runne  about,  behind  htm  and  before, 

Because  of  bis  sharp  tusks  he  is  afeard.  Id.  uir.  5S. 

See  also  xx.  94. 
Grice.  The  most  common  mode  of  spelling  a  word 
which  is  written  also  greece,  greese,  greeze,  grieze, 
grize,  grise,  &c. ;  and  seems  to  be  made  from  gressus, 
or  contracted  from  degrees.  It  signified  a  step,  or  a 
flight  of  steps. 

—  That's  a  degree  to  love. 
No  not  a  grice,  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof 

That  very  otV  we  pity  enemies.  Ticelf.  N.  iii.  1. 

Who  in  a  spreading  ascent,  upon  several  E  rices,  help  to  beautify 
the  sides.  B.  Jons.  Ent.  at  K.  James's  Coronation. 

See  also  his  Masque  of  Love  Restored. 

Certain  skaifolds  of  horde,  with  eriees  or  steppes  one  above 
another.  William  Thomas's  History  of  Italy,  1561.  H  2. 

Where,  on  several  greeces,  sate  the  foura  cardinal  rertues. 

Decker's  Entertainment  of  Jones  I.  H  3. 

This  is  certainly  the  true  reading  in  the  following 


—  They  stand  a  griete 

Above  the  reach  of  report.  TW  Noble  Kin*,  ii.  1. 

Where  the  old  copies  absurdly  read  grief. 
Ambition  outsearcheth  to  glorie  the  greece, 
The  stair  to  estate,  the  graple  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  Ruttocke,  p.  81. 

Sometimes  it  is  written  greese  : 
As  we  go  up  towards  the  hall  there  are  three  or  four*  pa  ire  of 
staires,  whereof  one  paire  is  passing  faire,  consisting  of  very  many 
greeses.  Coryat,  vol.  I.  p.  31. 

Or  grice : 

—  And  lay  a  sentence 

Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.  Othello,  i.  3. 

So  are  they  all,  for  ev'ry  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below.  Tim.  cf  Ath.  iv.  3. 

A  grice  meant  a  pig  also.    Coles  has,  "  A  grice, 
porcellus,  nefrens,  aper."    See  also  Skinner. 

To  Gride.   To  cut,  or  prick.    Gridare,  Ital. 
Then  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  Steele  did  eryde. 


Last  with  his  goad  amongst  them  he  doth  go, 
And  some  of  thei 


gryde 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  via.  36. 
h  go, 


512. 


t  he  g ridel h  in  the  haunches, 
'  at  prickt  their  very  paunches. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  vol.  ii.  p. 

Milton  also  has  used  it. 
Gkidelin.    A  sort  of  colour  composed  of  white  and 
red.  Kersey  and  Johnson.    Grit  de  /in,  French.  See 
Buyer's  Did. 
Aud  his  love,  Lord  help  us,  fades  like  my  gredaline  petticoat. 

Parson's  Wedding,  O.  PI.  xi.  41*. 

Dryden  has  used  the  word  in  his  Fables.  See 
Johnson. 

Grieffull,  or  Griefull.  Melancholy ;  compounded 
of grief  and  full. 

Which  when  she  sees,  with  ghastly  griefull  eies, 

Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid  hew 

Benumbes  her  cheekes.  Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  40. 

Church  says,  "  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  com- 
pound word  of  his  own."  He  did  mistake,  for  it  is 
used  by  other  writers  as  early : 

Alas,  my  lord,  what  griefull  thing  is  this, 
That  of  your  brother  you  can  thinke  so  ill  f 

Ferret  It  Poms,  O.  PI.  i.  126. 

Again : 

The  wiser  sort  hold  down  their  griefnll  beads.         Ib.  p.  130. 
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Grimalkin,  q.  d.  Grey  malkin,  a  name  for  a  fiend, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  grey  cat. 
Grimalkin's  a  hell-cat,  the  devil  may  choke  her. 

Ballad  of  Alley  Croker. 

2.  A  cat:  still  common  in  burlesque  style. 

Grimalkin  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 

An  everlasting  foe.  Phillips,  Spl.  Shilling. 

Grincomes.   A  kind  of  cant  term  for  the  venereal 
disease. 

You  must  know,  Sir,  in  a  nobleman  'lis  abusive ;  no,  in  him  the 
serpigo,  in  a  knight  the  grincomes,  in  a  gentleman  the  Net 


scabb,  and  in  a  serving  man  or  artificer  the  plain*  pox. 

Jones's  Adrasta,  1635.  C  8. 
I  had  a  receipt  for  the  grincomes  in  his  own  hand. 

Family  of  Love,  1608.  B  1. 

—  You  may  see 

His  handy -work  by  my  flat  face;  no  bridge 

Left  lo  support  my  organ,  if  I  had  one : 

The  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  from  the  grincomes, 

I  can  lose  nothing  that  way.      Mass.  Guardian,  Act  iv.  p.  69. 

Grinole-tail.  Like  trundle-tail;  meaning,  I  pre- 
sume, curling  tail.  Possibly  from  a  grindle-stone,  or 
grindstone,  which  is  round. 

Their  horns  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  down  palaces; 
They  toss  our  little  habitations 

Like  whelps,  like  grind le-t oils,  with  their  heels  upward. 

B.  tc  Ft.  Island  Princess,  Act  v.  p.  3S5. 

Trindle-tail  might  possibly  be  intended. 

Grip.  Strength,  power  of  griping  or  seizing  vio- 
lently. 

Let  those  weak  birds  that  want  wherewith  to  fight, 
Submit  to  those  that  are  of  grip  and  might. 

Drayton's  Oml,  vol.  iv.  1321. 

A  Gripe,  or  Grypb.    A  griffin;  from  y/*4,  gryphut; 
but  more  frequently  put  for  a  vulture. 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grypet  sharp  claws, 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  506. 
The  hellish  prince  adjudge  my  dampucd  ghost 
To  Tnntales  thirste,  or  proode  Ixion's  wheele, 
Or  cruel  gripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  harte. 

Ferret  Se  Porrex,  O.  PI.  1. 114. 

—  Where  Titius  hath  his  lot 

To  feed  the  gripe  that  ^naws  his  growing  heart. 

Tancrtd'if  Gittn.  O.  PI.  ii.  196. 

A  gripe  doth  Titius'  liver  tear, 

His  greedy  hungry  gorge  to  fill.        Parad.  of  D.  Dev.  n.  Si. 

The  gnawing  gripes  of  irksome  thought, 

Consumes  my  heart  with  Titius*  grief.  Ibtd. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  might  be  equivocal,  if  it 
did  not  follow  the  other  in  the  same  short  poem. 

In  all  these  examples,  except  the  first,  it  clearly 
signifies  vulture,  not  griffin. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  same : 

I'pou  whose  breast  u  fiercer  gripe  doth  tire, 

Thau  did  on  him  who  first  stole  down  the  fire.    Attroph.  S.  14. 

Also  a  sort  of  boat : 

a  thoy  fearM  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
and  such  like.  Danet't 


as  gripet,  and  such  like.  Vanet't  Comminet,  D  d  ». 

Gripe's  egg.  Griffin  or  vulture's  egg;  a  technical 
name  for  one  of  the  vessels  used  in  alchemy,  as 
pelican  was  for  another. 

—  Let  the  water  in  glass  E  be  felter'd, 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  egg.   Lute  him  well, 
And  leave  him  clos'd  in  balneo.  Alch.  ii.  3. 

Gripple,  or  Griple.  Avaricious,  grasping;  from  to 
gripe. 

—  He  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heapes  of  gold  which  griple  covetyxe. 

^  Spen*.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  31. 
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When  griplt  patrons  tarn  their  sturdie  ttccle 
To  w»k,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  feele. 

Hall,  Satires,  r.  1. 

And  *o  his  gripplt  avarice  he  serve, 

What  recks  this  rank  hind  if  hi*  country  starve? 

Drayt.  Oal,  vol.  iv.  p.  1319. 
But  the  gripplt  wretch  who  will  bestow  nothing  on  his  poor 
brother  for  God's  take,  is  evidently  an  infidel,  having  none  at  all, 
or  very  heathenish  conceits  of  God.  Barrow,  Sermon,  Psal.  cxii.  9. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  not  understanding  this  word,  has 
joined  it  with  the  name  of  Edell,  as  if  it  made  a 
compound  name : 
For  GrippeU  Edell  to  himself  her  kingdom  sought  to  gttinc. 

So  she  prints  it,  instead  of  "  grippell  Edell,"  as  it 
stands  in  Warner's  Albion,  B.  iv.  ch.  20.  I  observe 
with  regret,  that  this  error  is  exactly  copied  (as  well 
as  some  others)  in  Mr.  Bliss's  valuable  edition  of 
Wood's  Athena,  with  the  additional  fault  of  making 
it  Grippil.    Vol.  i.  col.  768. 

Griple,  i.  for  gripe,  or  grasp. 

Ne  ever  ArtegaU  his  griple  strong 

For  any  thinge  would  slacke,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

.Spew.  F.  Q.  V.  ii.  14. 
Grispinq  appears  to  be  put  for  the  closing;  but  I  have 
not  met  with  the  word  elsewhere. 

Rested  upon  the  side  of  a  silver  streame,  even  almost  in  the 
grisping  of  the  evening.  Eupk.  Engl.  sign.  C  1. 

Groom-porter.  "  An  officer  of  the  royal  household, 
whose  business  is  to  see  the  king's  lodging  furnished 
with  tables,  chairs,  stools,  ana  firing ;  as  also  to 
provide  cards,  dice,  Sec.  and  to  decide  disputes 
arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  &c."  Chamb.  Diet. 
Formerly  he  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gambling 
table  at  Christmas. 

—  He  will  win  you 
By  irresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony.   They  will  set  him 
Upmost  at  the  groom  porter's  all  the  Christmas, 
And  for  the  whole  year  through,  at  every  place 
Where  there  is  play.  B.  Join.  Alek.  iii.  4. 

D.  Where  find  you  that  statute,  Sir? 

J)' Am.  Why  be  judged  by  the  groom-porter. 

I).  The  groom-porter  Y 

IT  Am,  Ay,  madam,  must  not  they  judge  of  all 

The  gainings  of  the  court  f 

Ckapm.  Butty  D'Amb,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  p.  249. 

He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the 
master  of  the  revels,  then  disused.  George  I.  and  II. 
played  hazard  in  public  on  certain  days,  attended  by 
the  groom-porter.  Ar cheat,  xviii.  p.  317. 

This  abuse  was  not  removed  till  the  reign  of 
George  III.    It  is  mentioned,  as  still  existing,  in 
one  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague's  Eclogues: 
At  the  groom-porter' t  bsittcr'd  bullies  play. 

Thursday,  Eel.  4.  Dodtley's  Collect,  i.  107. 

Ground.  An  old  musical  term  for  an  air  or  musical 
subject,  on  which  variations  and  divisions  were  to 
be  made ;  the  variations  being  called  the  descant 

And  that  none  in  th'  assembly  there  was  found 
That  would  t'  ambitious  descant  give  a  ground. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wan,  vii.  64. 

So  in  Richard  III.  : 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant.  iii.  7. 

O  but  the  ground  itself  is  naught,  from  whence 
Thou  canst  not  relish  out  a  good  division. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  119. 

See  Descant. 
The  Ground.   The  pit  at  the  theatres  was  formerly 
so  called,  because  the  spectators  in  that  part  actually 
stood  on  the  ground,  without  benches,  or  other 
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accommodations ;  and,  as  they  stood  below  the  level 
of  the  stage,  Ben  Jonson  says  of  them, 

The  under-standing  gentlemen  of  the  ground  here  ask'd  mv 
judgment.  Earth.  Fair,  liul. 

In  the  Ca»e  is  alter'd,  and  other  places,  he  sneers 
at  their  "  grounded  judgments,  and  grounded  capa- 
cities." 

Ground i.i no,  from  the  former.  A  spectator  in  that 
part  of  the  theatre,  whose  places  were  also  called 
ground-stands. 

Besides,  Sir,  nil  our  galleries  and  ground-stand*  arc  furnished, 
and  the  groundlings  within  the  yard  grow  infinitely  unruly. 

Lady  Alimony,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

In  the  same  play  a  caution  is  given  to  the  manager 
of  the  stage,  that 

The  stage  curtains  be  artificially  drawn,  and  so  covertly 
shrouded,  that  the  squint-eyed  groundling  may  not  peep  in.  Ibid. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  well-known  directions  to  the 
players,  speaks  of  ranters,  whose  object  was 

To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise. 

Ilaml.  iii.  ?. 

The  price  paid  by  these  gentry  for  admission  was 
then  only  a  penny : 

Tut,  givo  me  the  penny,  give  me  the  penny,  I  care  not  for  the 
gentlemen,  1  —  let  mo  have  a  good  ground. ' 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  alter'd,  i.  1 . 
That  is,  as  we  should  say,  a  good  pit.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  pit  was  not  then  the  place  of  critics. 

Hanmer  speaks  of  the  fish  called  a  groundling; 
but  the  names  have  no  connexion,  except  in  being 
both  derived  from  ground. 

Growtnol,  quasi,  growty  noddle,  i.  e.  dunce.  A 
word,  I  suspect,  coined  by  Decker,  who  is  hardly 
sound  authority  for  the  usage  of  a  word,  unless  sup- 
ported by  collateral  examples. 

The  excellency  whereof  I  know  will  be  so  great, 
and  moroes  will  in  swarms  fly  buzzing  about  thee. 

Gul's  Hornb.  ~ 

See  Mome. 


p.  33.  repr. 


Grudging,  s.  from  to  grudge,  in  the  obsolete  sense  of 
to  feel  compunction.  See  Todd,  4.  Grudge.  Thus 
certain  feelings  of  hunger  are  called  grudging*  of  the 
stomach;  and  we  find  "  grudg^g  btoiuachs"  in 
1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 

Thus  it  is  used  for  a  feeling,  or  inclination : 

—  It  is  my  birth-day, 
And  I'd  do  it  betimes,  1  feel  a  grudging 
Of  bounty,  and  1  would  not  long  lie  fallow. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  cf  Kerns,  i.  S. 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  still. 

B.  it  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut,  v.  3. 

Or  a  symptom : 

—  Not  much  unhealthy ; 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague 

Which  cannot  last.  B.  it  Ft.  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 

A  prophetic  intimation : 

—  Now  have  I 
A  kind  of  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me, 

I  fear  my  hot  fit.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v.  p.  445. 

Grunting  cheat.  In  the  beggars'  cant  language,  a 
P'g- 

$T  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  in  general, 
to  introduce  the  terms  of  this  mock  language,  as 
they  are  never  used  without  a  glossary  subjoined; 
and  certainly  they  are  little  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. 
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Grutch,  v.  and  *.  Mr.  Todd  has  properly  shown, 
against  his  venerable  predecessor,  that  this  is  the 
more  ancient  and  original  form  of  the  word  which  is 
now  used,  grudge.  See  his  ed.  of  Johnson. 
Guxans.  Trimmings,  facings,  or  other  ornaments 
applied  upon  a  dress ;  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  their 
defending  the  substance  of  the  cloth  in  those  parts. 

Nay  mock  not,  n>ock  nor ;  the  body  of  your  discourse  is  some- 
times guarded  with  fragments ;  and  the  guardt  are  but  slightly 
banted  on  neither.  JWucA  Ado,  ui.  4. 

Oh  rhi.oes  are  guardt  on  wanton  Cupid'*  hose. 

Lmie't  L.  I.  iv.  3. 

'  Not  properly  gold  or  silver  lace,  though  sometimes 
so  applied : 

The  cloaks,  doublets,  &c,  were  guarded  with  velvet  guardt,  or 
else  luced  with  costly  lace.  Stubbt's  Analomie  of  Abuses. 

And  who  reads  Plutnrches  eyther  historie  or  philosophic,  shall 
find  he  trimmed)  both  their  garments  with  guardes  of  poesie. 

Sir  PA.  Sidney  Dif.  of  Poetic,  523. 
A  plaine  pair  of  cloth-breeches,  without  either  wclte  or  garde. 

Greene  t  Quip,  ice  Harl.  Mite.  v.  398. 
Guards  stand  for  ornaments  in  general,  or  by 
synecdoche,  for  dress,  in  the  following  passage : 

Oh  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 

The  dnmned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 

Inprincely guardt.  Meat. for  Meat.  iii.  1. 

Black  guard  had  no  relation  to  ornament,  and 
will  be  found  properly  explained  in  its  place. 

The  meaning  of  guard,  in  the  following  passage, 
has  been  doubted : 
I  stav  but  for  my  guard ;  —  on  to  the  field  : 
I  will  the  banner  trom  a  trumpet  take, 

And  use  it  for  my  haste.  Hen.  V.  iv.  8. 

Shakespeare  doubtless  bad  Holinshed  in  his  eye, 
as  he  usually  had  in  his  Histories : 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  standard  was  not  come,  caused 
a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet,  and  fastened  upon  a  spear, 
the  which  he  commanded  to  be  borne  before  him  inste-d  of  a 
standard.  P> 

The  poet  here  attributes  this  action  to  the  con- 
stable of  France.  The  guard  he  waited  for  was 
probably  his  body-guard,  among  whom,  as  the  stand' 
ard-bearer  would  be  most  easily  missed,  he  resolved 
to  repair  the  loss,  as  he  says.  So  Mr.  Malone  inter- 
prets it,  and  I  think  rightly,  as  it  retains  the  usual 
military  senBe  of  guard. 
To  Guard.   To  ornament  with  guards  or  facings; 

from  the  preceding. 

—  To  be  possoss'd  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.  K.  Join,  iv.  S. 

—  Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii.  2. 

You  are  in  good  case  since  you  came  to  court,  fool;  what, 
guarded,  guarded  !  Yen,  faith,  even  as  footmen  and  bawds  wear 
velvet,  not  for  an  ornament  or  honour,  but  for  a  badge  of 
drudgery.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  36. 

The  guarded  robe  is  used  by  Massinger  for  the 
Laticlavian  robe  of  the  Roman  senators  : 
The  most  censorious  of  our  Hoinau  gentry, 
Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  senators 

i  an  easy  purchase.  Roman  Aetor,  i.  1. 


G  U  E 

More  commonly  the  allusion  is  rather  made  to  the 
easiness  with  which  the  gudgeon  itself  is  caught. 
Thus  Shakespeare : 
But  6ih  not  with  this  melancholy  bait 

For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  Jfer.  of  Ven.  i.  3. 

Gu  K.    A  sharper,  or  low-lived  person ;  doubtless  from 
the  French  gueux. 

Diligent  search  was  made  all  thereabout, 

But  my  ingenious  gue  had  got  him  out.    Honett  Ghost,  p.  332. 

Said  of  a  sharper  who  had  taken  a  purse.  Seemingly, 
in  the  following,  used  as  a  term  of  familiar  endear- 
ment, as  rogue  often  is : 

—  None  else  she  would  admit 

To  bold  her  chat,  or  in  her  coach  to  sit : 

I  was  her  inale,  gue,  her  sparrow  bill, 

And,  in  a  word,  my  ladies  wliat  you  will.  Idem.  p.  189. 

Not  having  met  with  this  word  in  any  other  writer, 
I  am  incUned  to  suspect  that  it  may  be  an  affectation 
of  the  author,  who,  it  is  now  thought,  is  ascertained 
to  have  been  Richard  Brathwaite. 

Guerdon,  French.   A  reward;  used  by  Milton,  and 
still  introduced  occasionally  in  poetry. 

Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 
Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 


Gudgeon.  A  gudgeon  being  the  bait  for  many  of 
the  larger  fish,  to  swallow  a  gudgeon  was  sometimes 
nsed  for  to  be  caught  or  deceived ;  as, 

But  in  my  mind  if  you  be  a  fish,  you  are  either  an  eele,  which 
at  soone  as  one  bath  holds  on  her  wile,  will  slippe  out  of  his 
hande,  or  else  a  minnows  which  will  bee  nibbling  ut  every  bait, 
bat  never  biting :  but  what  fish  so  ever  you  be,  you  have  made 
both  race  and  Philautus  to  swallow  a  gudgeon.       Euph.  K  3.  b. 

The  phrase  was  not  uncommon.   See  other  ex- 
amples quoted  by  Todd. 
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Guerdon,  O  sweet  guerdon  ! 

rf 


Much  Ado,  v.3. 
Lore's  L.  L  iii.  1. 


pence  farthing  better  1 

Shakespeare,  in  this  latter  passage,  and  the  scene 
in  which  it  is  introduced,  has  dramatized  a  story  then 
current,  and  told  also  by  a  contemporary  writer,  of 
a  man  who,  when  going  to  leave  a  friend's  house, 
said  to  one  of  the  servants,  "  Holde  thee,  here  is  a 
remuneration  for  thy  paynes;  which  the  servant 
receiving,  gave  him  utterly  for  it  ^besides  his  paynes) 
thankes,  for  it  was  but  a  three  jarthitigs  peece;  and 
I  holde  thankes  for  the  same  a  small  price,  howso- 
ever the  market  goes."  And  of  another,  who  said 
to  the  same  servant,  •«  Hold  thee,  here  is  a  guerdon 
for  thy  deserts :  now  the  servant  payde  no  deerer 
for  the  guerdon  than  he  did  for  the  remuneration; 
though  the  guerdon  was  eleven  pence  farthing  better, 
for  it  was  a  shilling,  and  the  other  but  a  three  far- 
thinges." 

The  above  passage,  from  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  A  Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  Profession  of  Serv- 
ing-men, or  the  Serving-man's  Comfort,"  pr.  1598, 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Steeveus  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
See  Malone's  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.  i.  p.  110.  and  his 
edition,  in  the  note  on  Love's  L.  L.  It  has  been 
inquired,  whether  the  poet  copied  from  the  pamph- 
leteer, or  he  from  the  poet?  Possibly,  neither  was  the 
case,  but  each  writer  made  use  of  a  story  then  fresh 
in  circulation,  and  in  some  degree  popular. 

He  hearkned  and  did  stay  from  further  hannes, 
To  gayne  such  goodly  guerdon  as  she  spake. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  »n.  15. 
Used  also  for  retribution  of  evil : 

To  beare  such  guerdon  of  their  traiterous  fact, 
As  may  be  both  due  vengeance  to  themselves, 
And  noisome  terror  to  posteritie. 

Ferrex  4  Porrex,  O.  PI.  i.  153. 


To  Guerdon. 
stantive. 


To 


;  made  from  the  sub- 


My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

See  you  well  gutrdon'd  for  these  good  deserts.  i  Hen.  VI.  »•  ♦• 
Speak  on,  I'll  guerdon  thee,  whate'er  it  be. 
^  8  Spanish  Tragedy,  O.  PI.  m-  HI- 
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Obtain*  from  him  who  does  high  heav'n  command, 
In  a  short  time,  to  guerdon  all,  a  son. 

Faruhae't  Lusiad,  iii.  St.  96. 

Id  a  bad  sense  also : 

And  I  am  guerdon' d  at  the  last  with  shame.  3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 
Guidon,  j.    A  small  flag,  or  standard;  attributed,  in 
the  following  passage,  to  a  troop  of  archers;  but 
properly  of  horse. 

The  guidon,  according  to  Markhara,  is  inferior  to  the  standard, 
being  the  first  colour  any  commander  of  horse  can  let  fly  in  the 
field.  It  was  generally  nf  damask,  fringed,  and  usually  three  feet 
in  breadth  near  the  staff,  lessening  hy  degrees  towards  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  by  a  slit  divided  into  two  peaks.  It  was  originally 
bome  by  the  dragoons,  and  might  be  charged  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  owner.  Grose's  Milit.  Antiq.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  «4& 

Moretes,  thou  this  day  xhalt  lead  the  horse. 
Take  thou  the  cornet ;  Turnus,  thou  the  archers, 
Be  thine  the  guidon.         Four  Prentices  of  L.  O.  PI.  vi.  539. 
The  king  of  England's  self,  and  his  renowned  son, 
Under  his  gugdon  marcht,  as  private  soldiers  there. 

Drayt.  PoJyolb.  xviii.  p.  1007. 

Again : 

Leading  six  thousand  horse,  let  his  brave  guvdon  fly. 

lb.  p.  1010. 

It  is  originally  a  French  term,  and  defined  by 
Cotgrave,  "  a  standard,  ensigne,  or  banner" — "  also 
he  mat  bears  it." 

Gvidresse.  A  female  guide;  made,  by  analogy  of 
derivation,  as  from  guttler. 

Fortune  herselfe  the  guidresse  of  nil  worldly  chnnces. 

Chalouer't  Mori*  Fncom.  P  4. 

To  Guie,  for  to  guide. 

Eight  hundred  horse,  from  Champain  come,  he  guiet. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  i.  49. 
And  with  this  band  late  herds  and  flocks  that  guild, 
Now  kings  and  realms  he  threatcn'd  and  defy'd.  lb.  63. 

A  writhen  staff  his  steps  unstable  guiet. 

Which  serv'd  his  feeble  members  to  uphold.  Id.  x.  9. 

Guinea-hen.    A  cant  term  for  a  prostitute. 

Ere  I  would  say  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  u  guinea- 
ken,  I  would  change  my  humanity  wi'ih  a  baboon.       Othell.  i.  3. 

lago  applies  this  term  to  Desdemona,  to  make 
Roderigo  think  lightly  of  his  passion. 

—  Yonder'*  the  cock  o'  the  game 
About  to  tread  yon  guinea-hen,  they're  billing.  . 

Albertut  Wallenstein,  1640. 

Guineveb,  properly  Geneura.  Queen  to  King 
Arthur.  Of  her  gallantries  the  old  ballads  and  me- 
trical romances  exhibit  rather  a  scandalous  chronicle. 
See  Percy's  Reiiques,  iii.  340.  Hence  her  name  was 
made  proverbial  among  our  old  dramatists. 


So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  win  a  woman  when 
queen  Gutnever  of  Britain  was  a  little  wench.  Love's  I..  L.  iv.  1. 

Here's  a  Paris  supports  that  Helen ;  there's  a  Lady  (iumever 
bears  up  that  Sir  Launcelot.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  80. 

See  also  O.  PI.  ix.  87. 

Her  declared  lover  was  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, 
of  whose  amours  with  her,  the  following  account  is 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction, 
where  it  is  drawn,  rather  more  at  large,  from  the 
romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac : 

The  history  of  Arthur  receives  a  singular  colouring  from  the 
amours  of  his  queen  with  Lancelot.  On  his  first  appearance,  he 
tnaXc«.  a  strung  impression  on  the  heart  of  Geneura.  It  is  for  her 
take,  that  the  young  knight  lays  whole  cargoes  of  tributary  crowns 
at  the  feet  of  ber  husband.  —  In  compliment  to  Geneura  he 
attacks  and  defeats  king  Gallehaut,  who  becomes  his  cbicf  con- 
fidant, and  brings  about  the  first  stolen  interview  between  his 
friend  and  Geneura.  When  Arthur,  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
a  woman,  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  real  Geneura,  repudiates 
bis  queen,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  indulge  without  restraint  her 
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passion  for  Lancelot,  the  knight  is  not  satisfied;  he  deems  it 
necessary  for  the  dignity  of  his  mistress,  that  she  should  be  re* 
stored  to  the  throne  of  Britain ;  and  that,  protected  in  her  repu- 
tation, by  the  sword  of  her  lover,  she  should  pass  her  life  in 
reputable  adultery.  Hence  a  great  number  of  his  exploits  arc 
single  combats,  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  innocence  of  his 
mistress,  in  which  his  success  is  usually  greater  than  he  deserved, 
from  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Vol.  i.  p.  !437. 

At  length  the  intrigue  is  discovered  by  the  fairy 
Morgain  (or  Morgana),  the  sister  of  Arthur;  but, 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  "  Geneura,  as  if  she 
thought  pleasure  only  gratifying  while  criminal, 
withdraws  to  a  convent." 

Guinquen mi'm,  properly  quinquennium.  The  space 
of  five  years.  Whether  the  gipsy  was  intended  to 
corrupt  this  Latin  word,  or  the  printers  played  the 
gipsy,  is  uncertain;  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  Mr. 
Gifford  has  printed  it  quinquennium:  but  Whalley 
hesitated. 

Though  for  seven  years  together  he  was  very  carefully  carried 
at  his  mother's  back  —  yet  loots  he  as  if  he  never  saw  his  guin- 
quennium.  B.  Jons.  Gipsies  Metamorpn.  1st  Part. 

Gulch,  s.  A  glutton;  and,  to  Gulch,  v.  to  swallow 
greedily;  words  made  from  each  other,  but  in 
what  order  is  not  so  clear.  See  Todd,  who  quotes 
the  verb  from  Turbervile.  Skinner  has  gulchin, 
which  he  considers  as  gulchin,  parvus  gulo.  But  the 
word  seems  rather  intensive  than  diminutive,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  very  fat  persons.  The  coarseness  of  the  sound 
was,  I  fancy,  intended  to  mark  the  coarseness  of  the 
person  so  designated.  Coles  Latinizes  it  by  ventricosus. 
Sherwood  renders  it  in  French  by  galajf're,  glutton, 
and  similar  words;  among  others,  by  ventre  a  la 
poulaine,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  "  a  guicJiing, 
or  huge  bellie ;  a  bellie  as  big  as  a  tunne." 

Come,  we  must  have  you  turn  ndler  again,  slave;  get  a  base 
violin  at  your  back,  and  march  in  a  tawncy  coat,  with  one  »leeve, 
to  goose  lair;  then  you'll  know  us,  you'll  see  us  then,  you  will, 
gutcM,  you  will.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii.  4. 

Mr.  Gilford  prints  it  "  base  viol,"  which  is  probably 
right,  but  is  not  in  the  old  copies. 
You  muddy  gulch,  dar'st  look  me  iu  the  face, 
While  mine  eyes  sparkle  with  revengeful  fire  i 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  «32. 
Said  to  Crapula,  who  is  just  after  called,  "  fat 
bawson."   Th&  passage  is  there  erroneously  printed 
as  prose. 

Gules.  The  heraldic  term  for  the  colour  red;  from 
the  French  gueu/es,  which  word  is  itself  derived 
from  the  barbarous  Latin,  guUe,  signifying  furs  dyed 
red,  and  worn  as  ornaments  of  dress.  "  Horreant 
et  murium  rubricatas  pelliculas,  quas  gulas  vocant, 
manibus  circumdare  sacratis."  6'.  Bern.  Epist.  42. 
c.  2.  So  also  the  Annul.  Benedict,  p.  460:  "  Deli- 
catioris  etiam  vestitus  nulla  canonicis  cura,  ita  ut 
gulas,  quibus  nunc  ardet  clervs,  penitus  nescirent." 
See  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  Gula. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  for  red,  as  if  a  com- 


—  Follow  thy  drum, 
With  roan's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gula,  gules. 

TimonofA.  iv.  3. 

So  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Let's  march  to  rest,  aud  set  in  guiet,  like  suns.  Bonduca,  iii.  5. 
In  another  passage,  however,  Shakespeare  marks 
its  relation  to  heraldry : 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  amear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 

Now  he  is  total  gules.  Ilaml.  ii.  3. 
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To  Gule.    An  awkward  verb,  made  from  the  above. 

—  Old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 
Be  guCd  in  slaughter.         ,  Heyw.  Iron  Age,  Part  9. 

Gulp,  for  the  stomach  or  paunch.    In  this 
sibly  formed  from  gulp. 

Witches' mummy ;  man  anil  gulf 


Of  tbe  ravin'd  salt  sea  shark. 


Macb.  iv.  1. 


In  the  following  it  clearly  means  inside  or  belly : 
I'de  have  some  round  preferment,  corpulent  dignity, 
That  bears  tome  breadth  and  compass*  in  tbe  gulfe  on't. 

Middl.  Game  at  Chesse,  Act  iii.  sign.  £  3.  b. 

A  Gull.  A  dupe,  or  fool;  from  to  gull,  which  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  guiller,  old  French.  To 
gull  is  not  so  much  disused  as  the  substantive ;  and 
even  that  can  hardly  be  termed  obsolete. 

When  sharpers  were  considered  as  bird-catchers,  a 
gull  was  their  proper  prey.    See  D' Uracil's  Curios, 
of  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 
Yon  gull  Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegade. 

Twel.  Night,  iii.  S. 

What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory  gullf 

B.  Jons.  Every  Ma*  in  his  H  i.  S. 
A  double  allusion  is  introduced  in  the  next  pas- 
sage, to  the  bird  called  a  gull,  and  to  the  sense 
here  given : 

—  For  I  do  fear, 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 

Which  flashes  now  a  pbcenix.  Timon  of  A.  ii.  1. 

In  the  dramatis  persona?  to  the  play  of  Every  Man 
in  hit  Humour,  Master  Stephen  is  Btyled  a  country 
gull,  and  Master  Matthew  the  tthon  gull,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  dupe  of  each  place. 

Also  for  a  cheat  or  imposition : 

I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow 
speaks  it.  Much  Ado,  ii.  S. 

But  a  gull  is  most  completely  defined  by  J.  D. 
(supposed  to  be  Sir  John  Davies),  in  an  epigram  on 
the  subject,  about  1598 : 

Of  a  Gull. 
Oft  in  my  laughing  rimes  I  name  a  gull, 

But  this  new  terme  will  many  questions  breede, 
Therefore  at  first  I  will  express*  at  full, 

Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed : 
A  gull  is  he,  who  fcares  a  velvet  gowno,  , 

And  when  a  wench  is  brave,  dares  not  speake  to  her : 
A  gull  is  he  which  traverseth  the  towne,  • 

And  is  for  marriage  knowne  a  common  wooer. 
A  gull  is  he,  who  while  he  proudly  weares 


A  silvcr-hilted  rapier  by  his  side, 
dure*  the  lyes,  and  knockes  about  the  cares, 


s  lyes,  i 

While  in  his  sheath  his  sleeping  sword  doth  bide. 
A  gull  is  he  which  weares  good  h  ansome  cloathes, 

And  stmids  in  presence  streaking  up  his  hayre ; 
And  filles  up  his  unperfect  speech  with  oatbes, 

But  speukes  not  one  wise  word  throughout  the  years. 
But  to  define  a  gull  io  termes  precise, 
A  gull  is  he  which  sectnes,  and  is  not  wise.      Ovid's  Et.  by 
C.  M.  and  Epig.  by  J.  D.  also  Centura  Liter,  viii.  193. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  French  term  uu  fat ;  a 
fellow  assuming  to  be  something,  without  sense  to 
support  him. 

Gvlligut,  a  burlesque  word.  A  devourer,  one  of 
capacious  paunch.  More  serious  derivations  have 
been  given;  but  is  it  not,  probably,  from  gully;  to 
mark  a  person  whose  maw  was  like  a  sink,  or  gully, 
into  which  all  sorts  of  things  went  down?  Coles 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he  writes  it,  "  gullygut :" 
and  Burton  says  much  to  this  purpose,  "  An  insa- 


tiable paunch  is  a  pernicious  unk." 

p.  72. 


Anal.  Mtl. 
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Nothing  hehinde  in  number  with  tbe  invincible  Spanish  ar- 
mada, though  they  were  not  such  Gargantuan  boystemu)  ^af/igwi 
as  they.  Nash's  Lenten  St.  UarL  Mite.  vi.  149, 

Gum-ools.    A  compound  of  gum,  and  golli.   I  sap. 
pose  clammy  hands. 

Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 

Kiss  the  gum-gols,  and  cry,  We  are  your  servants? 

B.  It  FL  Philaster,  v.  4. 
Gumm'd  velvet.   Velvet  and  taffeta  were  sometimes 
stiffened  with  gum,  to  make  them  sit  better ;  but  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  stuff,  being  thus  hardened, 
quickly  rubbed  and  fretted  itself  out. 

I  have  rernov'd  FalstafTs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gumm'<i 
velvet.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  9. 

I'll  come  among  vou,  ye  goatish  blooded  toderers,  aa  gum  into 
taffeta,  to  fret,  to  fret.  Malcontent,  O.  ft.  i».  17. 

So  of  a  young  woman  it  is  said, 
She's  a  dainty  piece  of  stuff — smooth  and  soft  as  new  satin; 
she  was  never  gummed  yet,  boy,  nor  fretted. 

B.  *  Fl.  Worn.  Hat.  iv.  9. 

Guns  tones.   Balls  of  stone,  used  in  heavy  artillery 
before  the  introduction  of  iron  shot. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  ha  balls  to  gunttones  ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them.  He*.  V.  i  I. 

That  1  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  bim  like  gunstones  ! 

B.  Jons.  Volpone,  v.  a 
About  seaven  of  tbe  clocke  marched  forward  tbe  light  peectt 
of  ordnance,  with  stone  and  powder.  Holinth.  p.  947. 

Gurmond.    A  glutton;  from  the  French,  gourmand. 
And  surely,  let  Seneca  say  what  bee  please,  it  might  very  well 
be  that  his  famous  gurmond [A piciua]  turned  his  course  unlothu 
country.  Heatde's  Vise,  of  New  W.  B.  i.  ch.  i. 

The  word  occurs  often  afterwards. 
Gurnet,  or  Gurnard.  A  fish  of  the  piper  kind,  of 
which  there  are  several  species;  the  grey,  the  red, 
the  streaked,  &c.;  all,  as  well  as  the  piper  itself,  com- 
prised under  the  genus  trigla  of  Linnaeus.  It  was 
probably  thought  a  very  bad  and  vulgar  dish  when 
soused,  or  pickled ;  hence,  sotu'd  gurnet  was  a  common 
term  of  reproach. 

If  1  be  not  aslmin'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sous' d  gurnet. 

X  Ben.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Thou  sbalt  sit  at  the  upper  end,  punk  1  —  punk  1  you  lout'd 
gurnet!  Honest  WA.  O.  VI.  m.  W 

Out,  you  sout'd  gurnet,  you  wool-fist !  begone,  I  say,  and  bid 
the  players  dispatch,  and  come  quickly 


11%  Beguiled,  Prol.  Origin  of  Dr.  iii.  994 
To  Gust.   To  taste ;  seldom  used ;  from  gust,  subst 
Sicilia  is  a  —  so-forth.    Tis  far  gono 

When  1  shall  gust  it  last.  Winters  T.  1.  i- 

To  Gybe,  for  to  Gibe,  q.  v.;  so  also  the  substantive. 
Both  are  erroneously  so  spelt  sometimes,  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Shakespeare ;  hence,  in  Fluellin'* 
Welch  pronunciation,  gypet. 
Ue  was  full  of  jests,  and  gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks. 

Hen.  r.  iv.  7. 

Gymmal.  SeeGiMMAL. 

Gyre.    A  circle;  from  gyrus,  Latin.     A  word  at 
present  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  use;  formerly  very 
common.    It  is  found  in  tlie  writings  of  Dryden. 
In  gambols  and  lascivious  gyres 

Their  time  they  still  bestow.        Drayt.  Mutest  Elys.  p.  1447 

And  then  down  stooping  with  an  hundred  fires, 

His  feet  he  fixed  on  mount  Ccphnloo.     Lingua*  O.  PL  v.  140. 

—  When  there  might  be  giv'n 
All  earth  to  matter,  with  the  gyre  of  heav'u. 

Brown's  Brit.  Past.  ii.  4.  p.  1»? 

To  Gyre.   To  turn  round ;  from  the  substantive. 

Which  from  their  proper  orbs  not  go, 
Whether  they  gyre  swift  or  slow. 


Drayt .  Eel.  «.  p.  1390. 
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Ottes,  or  Gives.   Fetters.    A  word  little  used,  but 
hardly  obsolete,  at  least  in  poetry. 

If  you  will  take  opoo  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you 
I'rom  your  gyves.  Meas.  for  Meat.  iv.  9. 

Lay  cbain'd  in  gtvet,  fast  fetterM  in  his  bolts. 

Tancred  it  Gitmunda,  O.  PI.  ii.  913. 

It  occurs  very  often  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
and  is  there  always  gives. 

To  Gyve.   To  fetter;  from  the  noun. 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship.  Otktll.  ii.  1 . 


H  A  C 

Addition  to  Article  Green  Goose  Faik. 

w  The  following  illustration  was  met  with,  after  that 
article  was  printed  off: 

The  twenty  third  this  month  of  May, 
A  fair  at  Dow  is  kept  that  day ; 
There  geese  by  heaps  do  go  to  wrack, 
Who  scarce  have  feathers  on  their  back. 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  A/ay,  1689. 

Much  coarse  description  of  the  fair  is  added. 
The  23d  was  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  that  year. 


H. 


Habbe  or  n  abbe.  Have  or  have  not,  hit  or  miss,  at 
a  venture;  quasi,  have  or  n'ave,  i.e.  have  not;  as 
mil  for  will  not. 

The  citizens  in  their  rage  imagining  that  every  post  in  the 
churche  had  bin  one  of  their  souldyers,  shot  habbe  or  nabbe,  at 
"adorn.  Holinthed,  Hut.  of  Ireland,  F  9.  col.  9. 

Hab-nab  is  the  same,  which  Blount  and  Skinner 
derive  rightly  from  the  Saxon  habban  to  have,  and 
nalibtm,  not  to  have ;  as,  Tis  hab-nab  whether  he  will 
gain  his  point  or  not.  Glossogr. 

With  that  he  circles  draws  and  squares, 

With  cyphers,  astral  characters, 

Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em, 

Although  set  down  hab-nab,  at  random.     Hudibr.  II.  iii.  987. 
—  I  put  it 

E»'n  to  your  worship's  hitterment,  nab  nab  ; 

I  »ha||  have  a  chance  o*  the  dice  for't  I  hope, 

Let  them  e'en  run.  R  Jon.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  i».  1. 

As  they  came  in  by  hab,  nab,  so  will  I  bring  them  in  n  reckon- 
ing at  six  and  at  sevens.  Heywood,  cited  l>y  Todd. 

Hob  or  nob,  now  only  used  convivially  to  ask  a 
person  whether  he  will  have  a  glass  of  wine  or  not,  is 
most  evidently  a  corruption  of  this;  in  proof  of 
which  Shakespeare  has  used  it  to  mark  an  alternative 
of  another  kind : 

And  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that 
satisfaction  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulcher; 
bob,  nob  is  his  word  ;  give'i  or  uke't.  Tu  tlf.  N.  iii.  4. 

The  derivation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  adopted, 
of  tap  ne  hap,  is  mentioned  by  Skinner,  but  is  infe- 
rior to  the  other.  But  nothing  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  derivation  which  Grose  offered,  and 
another  author  adopted,  from  the  hob  of  the  chimney, 
he.  Mr.  Todd  has  given  these  explanations  under 
Hab-nab,  and  Hob-nob ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
originally  they  were  distinct  words,  with  or  between 
them.  Ray  has  erroneously  mentioned  hab-nab 
"nong  vbtarary  or  rhyming  reduplications.  Prov. 

Haberdine.  That  kind  of  cod  which  is  usually  salted. 
Habordean,  French. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyrie  ' 
On  grosser  bacon,  and  salt  haberdine. 

HalT*  Satire*,  IV.  i*.  p.  68. 

Habergeon,  or  Haubergon.  A  breast-plate  of 
mail,  or  of  close  steel.  Haubergeon,  French,  from 
the  German,  halt,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to  cover ; ' 


whence  the  low  Latin  hahberga,  8tc.  See  Dm 
Cange. 

She  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberieon, 
Which  the  fair  I'wuure  of  her  limbs  did  hyde. 

8pm.  F.  Q.  III.  is.  91. 
An  hawberk  some,  and  some  a  haubergeon  ; 
So  ev'ry  one  in  arm*  was  quickly  dight.    Fairfax,  Tatto,  i.  79. 

So  it  stands  in  the  fourth  edition  (1749),  and  pjo- 
bably  in  the  first.  The  second  (1624)  has  it,  "  And 
halbert  some,"  as  quoted  by  Johnson,  which  spoils 
the  sense,  for  And  is  not  wanted ;  and  certainly  the 
men  could  not  doun,  or  put  on  halberts,  for  defensive 
armour,  which  was  the  matter  in  question.  Beck- 
with,  in  his  edition  of  Blount's  Tenures,  seems  to 
confound  this  with  the  hacqueton.    See  p.  92. 

Hable,  and  Hability.  So  Spenser  writes  able  and 
ability;  as  from  habile,  French.  See  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  19. 
and  VI.  iii.  7. 

To  Hack.  To  cut  or  chop.  The  appropriate  term 
for  choi  >ping  off  the  spurs  of  a  knight,  when  he  was 
to  be  degraded.  Nothing  else  can  be  made  of  it  in 
the  following  puzzling  speech : 

Wrhat  —  Sir  Alice  Ford  1  these  knights  will  hack,  and  so  thou 
shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentility.    Merr.  W.  W.  i.  3. 

One  lady  had  said  she  might  be  knighted,  alluding 
to  her  offered  connexion  with  Falstaff;  the  other, 
not  yet  knowing  her  meaning,  says,  "  What,  a  female 
knight!  —  These  knights  will  degrade  such  unqua- 
lified pretenders."  This  was  the  sense  put  to  it  by 
Capell  and  Johnson.  The  other  conjectures,  though 
from  great  men  too,  teem  very  forced  and  impro- 
bable. 

Hackin.  A  large  sort  of  sausage,  being  a  part  of  the 
cheer  provided  for  Christmas  festivities;  from  to 
hack,  or  chop;  hackstock  being  still  a  chopping 
block,  in  the  Scottish  dialect    See  Jamieson. 

The  hackin  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  else  two  young 
men  must  take  the  maiden  by  the  arms,  and  run  her  round  the 
market  place.  Aubrey  MSS. 

Hackster.   See  Haxter. 

Hackney-man's  wand.  Probably  a  rider's  switch. 
A  hackney-man  is  explained  by  Minshew,  "  one  who 
letteth  horses  to  hire." 

First,  to  spread  your  circle  upon  the  ground,  with  little  con- 
juring ceremony  (as  I'll  have  an  hackney-man'i  wand  silrer'd  oVr 
o'  purpose  for  you).  Puritan,  tii.  6.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  S»i. 
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Hacqueton.  A  stuffed  jacket  without  sleeves,  made 
of  cloth  or  leather,  and  worn  between  the  shirt  and 
the  armour.  See  Church's  note  on  the  following 
passage  of  Spenser ;  in  which,  however,  it  seems  to 
mean  armour,  or  some  part  of  it. 

Which  hewing  quire  asunder,  further  way 

It  made,  and  on  his  hocgueton  did  light, 

The  which  dividing  with  importune  sway 

It  seL'd  in  his  right  side,  and  there  the  dint  did  stay. 

F.  Q.  II.  viii.  38. 

Chaucer  describes  these  things  exactly  in  their 
order.   The  knight  puts  on  first  a  shirt ; 
And  next  his  shirt  au  haketon, 
And  uvir  than  an  ' 


For  percing  of  his  hcrte. 
i>d  ovir  that  a  fine  1 


i  haubcrke 
Was  all  i wrought  of  Jewes  wcrke, 

Full  strong  it  was  of  plate. 
And  ovir  that  his  cote  armoure. 

Rime  of  Sir  Thopat,  v.  13790.  ed.  Tyrwh. 
If  the  hauberk  had  not  been  of  strong  plate,  it 
could  not  have  supported  the  "  Jewes  werke"  wrought 
in  it    I  suspect  Jewes  werke  to  mean  jewellery,  as 
the  Jews  were  dealers  in  all  rich  things.    Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  has  a  different  conjecture.    See  fus  note. 
Had  I  wist,  that  is,  Had  I  known.    A  common  ex- 
clamation of  those  who  repented  of  any  thing  unad- 
visedly undertaken.    "  Had  I  trist  it  would  have 
turned  out  so !" 
And  cause  him,  when  Iks  had  his  purpose  mist, 
To  crie  with  late  repentance,  Had  1  wist.  Harr.  Ariotto,  ix.  85. 
Most  miserable  man  I  whom  wicked  fate 
liath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had- mitt. 

Spent.  Moth.  Huh.  Tale,  v.  893. 
But,  out  alas,  I  wretch  too  late  did  sorrows  my  amy*, 
Unless  J-ord  Promos  graunt  me  grace,  in  vayne  is  had  yvitt. 

Promos  if  Cassandra,  Act  ii.  sc.  8. 
Sometimes  used  much  like  a  substantive,  in  the 
sense  of  repentance : 
II is  pallid  leares,  his  sorrows,  his  affrighting*, 
His  late-wisht  had-I-wistt,  rcmorcefullbitings. 

JJrxm.il,  Brit.  Put.  1.  ii.  p.  57. 
For  when  they  shift  to  sit  in  hautie  throne, 
With  hope  to  rule  the  sceptre  as  they  list, 
Trier's  no  regard  nor  feara  of  had- 1 -wist. 

Mirr.far  Magist.  ViteUiut, 

In  the  Paradise  of  Day n tie  Devises,  is  a 
entitled, Beware  of  had  1  tryst."    It  begins, 
Beware  of  had  I  wytt,  whose  fine  bringes  care  and  smart. 

Sign.  A  3. 

Hade.  Apparently  a  high  pasture.    I  see  no  probable 
origin  for  it  but  the  Saxon  hab,  or  head. 

And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hadet, 
The  dainty  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only  silk. 

Drayt.  Pol.  xiii.  p.  M4. 

Haggabd.    A  hawk  not  manned,  or  trained  to  obe- 
dience; a  wild  hawk.    Hagard,  French. 

—  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,  — 
—  I'd  whistle  her  off.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 

As  haggard*  of  the  rock.  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  falconry  is  comprised 
in  the  following  allegory : 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty, 
And  'till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  full-gorgd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  Iter  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  ray  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedieut. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  more  shall  eat; 
Lnst  night  she  slept  not,  and  to-night  she  shall  not. 


p.  160. 

poem. 


What,  have  you 
Jure  yet? 

220 


Tom.  Shr.  iv.  1. 
this  young  wild  haggard  to  the 
City  Night-cap,  O.  PI.  xi.  3S7. 


This  said,  he  led  me  over  holts  I 
Through  thorns  and  I 


Hags.   Haws  or  brambles. 

id  hagt, 

my  legs  I  drew. 

Fairf.  Tatto,  viu.  41. 

Hail-fellow.  An  expression  of  intimacy.  To  be 
hail-fellow  with  any  one,  to  be  on  such  a  footing  as 
to  greet  him  with  hail  fellow  at  meeting.  Still  used 
occasionally,  though  not  in  serious  writing. 

Now  man  that  erst  haile-fellow  was  with  beast, 
Woxc  on  to  weene  himselfe  a  god  at  least. 

HalVt  Satire*,  III.  i.  p.  40. 

Hair.  The  grain,  texture,  or  quality  of  any  thing. 
A  metaphorical  expression,  derived,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  qualities  of  furs. 


The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division. 


1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 


A  lady  of  my  hair  cannot  want  pitying. 

B.  (f  Fl.  Ntee  Valour,  Act  i.  p.  311. 
Hence,  against  the  hair,  is  against  the  grain,  or 
contrary  to"  the  nature  of  any  thing.    See  Ray's 
Proverbs,  p.  194. 

If  you  should  fight,  vou  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions. 

Mer.  IV.  IF.  ii.  S. 
He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair. 

Tro.  if  Creu.  i.  «. 

Books  in  women's  hands  are  as  much  against 

The  hair,  methiuks,  as  to  see  men  wear  stomachers, 

Or  night-railes.  Mayor  of  Quinb.  O.  PI.  xi.  198. 

Notwithstanding,  I  will  go  against  the  haire  in  nil  things,  so  I 
may  please  thee  in  anie  thing.  Euph.  tf  hi*  Engl.  A  a  1. 

From  some  vague  notion,  that  abundance  of  hair 
denoted  a  lack  of  brains,  arose  an  odd  proverb, 
noticed  by  Ray,  p.  180;  thus,  "  Bush  natural,  more 
hair  than  wit."    Shakespeare  has  au  allusion  to  it : 

Item,  she  hath  more  hair  than  wit.  Two  Gent.  iii.  1. 

Now  is  tho  old  proverb  really  performed, 

More  hair  than  wit.  Rhodon  if  I ri*,  1 63 1 . 

See  also  Decker's  Satiromastii,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Hair,  dved.  It  was  customary,  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, &c.  to  dye  the  hair,  in  order  to  improve  its 
colour. 

If  any  have  haire  of  her  owne  natural  growing,  which  is  not 
faire  ynoiigh,  then  they  will  die  it  in  divers  collours. 

Stubbt's  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 

Benedict  therefore  requires,  as  one  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  imaginary  wife,  that  "  her  hair  shall  be 
of  what  colour  it  please  God."    Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Hair,  false.  Much  worn  by  ladies  at  the  same 
period. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  he  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre.  Afer.  of  Yen.  iii.  2. 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead 

The  right  of  sepulchres  were  shorn  away 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

Shakesp.  Sonnet  68. 
Nay  more  than  this,  they'll  any  thing  endure, 
And  with  large  sums  they  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean : 
lo  help  their  pride  tfiey  nothing  will  disdain. 

Drayt.  Moone.  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
There  have  seldom,  I  fancy,  been  times  when  this 
was  not  done,  in  cases  of  necessity;  but,  by  the 
above  and  similar  passages,  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  that  time  considered  as  a  new  practice. 
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Hair  of  a  horse.  It  was  a  current  notion  formerly, 
that  a  horse-hair  dropped  into  corrupted  water  would 
soon  become  an  animal. 


A  horte-haire  laid  in  a  pale  full  of  the  like  water,  will  in  • 
thort  time  stirre,  and  become  a  living  creature. 

Holinth.  Doer,  of  Engl.  p.  881. 
—  Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Ant.  tc  CI.  i.  8. 

Hairy  child.  A  female  child  was  shown  as  a  sight, 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  body  was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  hair,  which  was  pretended  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  following  passage : 

Tis  thought  the  hairy  child  that's  shewn  about, 
Came  by  the  mothers  thinking  on  the  picture 
Of  St.  John  Baptist  in  his  camel's  coat. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  840. 

We  have  here  a  curious  list  of  sights : 

—  The  birds 
Brought  from  Peru,  the  hairy  trench,  the  camel, 
The  elephant,  dromedaries,  or  Windsor  castle, 
The  w (.man  with  dead  flesh,  or  she  that  washes, 
Threads  needles,  dresses  her  children,  plays 
0'  th'  virginals  with  her  feet.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  ix.  S17. 

Halcyon,  or  Kino's  fisheb.  It  was  a  currently 
received  opinion,  that  the  body  of  this  bird,  hung  up 
so  as  to  move  freely,  would  always  turn  its  breast  to 
the  wind.  Brown  thus  opens  his  chapter  upon  the 
subject : 

That  a  kingt-fither  hanged  bj  the  bill  sheweth  in  what  quarter 


_  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety,  converting  the 
to  that  point  of  the  horiion  from  whence  the  wind  doth 
blow,  is  a  received  opinion  and  very  strange ;  introducing  natural 
weathercocks,  and  extending  magnetical  positions  at  far  as  animal 
natures.  A  conceit  supported  chiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not 
made  out  by  reason  or  experience.  Vulg.  Err.  III.  x. 

He  then  proceeds  to  reason  against  it,  and  to  show 
that  it  failed  entirely  in  his  experiments ;  yet,  in  the 
conclusion,  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  fault 
might  not  be  in  the  mode  of  suspension : 

Hanging  it  by  the  bill,  whereas  we  should  do  it  by  the  back, 
that  by  the  bill  it  might  point  out  tlic  quarters  of  the  wind.  For 
so  hath  Kircherus  described  the  orbis  and  the  sea  swallow. 

This  is  certainly  the  method  pointed  out  in  some 
of  the  subsequent  quotations;  but  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  one  method  would  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  other,  unless  it  were  so  contrived 
that  the  bill,  or  tail,  should  act  mechanically  as  the 
vane;  whereas  they  were  hung  in  rooms,  not 
actually  exposed  to  the  wind. 


Lear,  ii.  8. 


Renece,  affirm  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
Bat  how  now  stands  the  wind  ? 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  hilt  f 
Ha!  to  the  east?  Yet:  see  how  stand  the  vanes  1 
East  and  by  south.  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  307. 

Or  as  a  halcyon,  with  her  turning  brtst, 

Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  cast  from  west.  Storer's 
Poem  on  the  Life,  tfc.  of  Cardinal  WoUey,  1599.  cited 

by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Hale,  ».    Health,  safety.    Pad,  Saxon. 
Efbooncs,  all  beedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale, 
Pull  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust.   Hp.  Attrophel,  ver.  109. 

In  the  following  passage  hales  seems  to  be  put  for 
horse-Utter,  or  something  of  the  sort : 

And  to  avoyde  the  flixe,  and  suche  dangerous  diseases  as  doth 
many  times  chaunce  to  souldiours  by  reason  of  lying  upon  the 
ground  and  uncovered,  and  lykewyse  to  horses  for  lacke  of  hales. 

Letter  of  I.  B.  1573.  in  Cent.  Lit.  vii.  340. 
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Half-caps.  Half  bows,  slight  salutations  with  the 
cap. 

And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 

After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 

With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  morning  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  silence.  Timon  of  A.  ii.  3. 

Half-faced.  Showing  only  half  the  face,  the  rest 
being  concealed. 

—  Whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ — iuriVu  nubibus.       3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1. 
George  Pyeboard?  honest  George?  why  cam'st  thou  in  half- 
fac'd,  muffled  so?  Puritan,  iii.  6.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  591. 

Said  also  of  a  face  drawn  in  profile.  Half-fac'd 
groats  were  those  which  had  the  king's  face  in  pro- 
file; whereas  the  more  valuable  pieces  generally 
represented  the  front  face,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Because  he  hath  a  half  face,  like  my  father, 

With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 

A  half-fac'd  groat,  live  hundred  pounds  a  year!    A*.  John,  i.  1. 

In  the  first  two  of  the  above  lines,  half  face  con- 
temptuously alludes  to  a  thin,  meagre  face,  half 
formed,  as  it  were.  In  the  following,  the  diminutive- 
ness  of  the  coin  seems  alone  to  be  pointed  out :  - 

You  half-fac'd  groat!  you  thick-cbeek'd  chittv-face  ! 

Rob.  E.  of  Huntington,  1601. 
Falstaff  ridicules  Shadow  for  his  thin  face,  with 
the  same  contemptuous  epithet : 

This  same  half-faced  fellow,  Shadow  —  he  presents  no  mark  to 
the  enemy ;  the'ftietnan  may,  with  as  great  aim,  level  at  the  edge 
of  a  peu-knife.  3  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no  more  than  a  con- 
temptuous idea  of  something  imperfect  is  meant  by 
half-faced,  in  the  famous  rant  of  Hotspur : 
But  out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship!  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  half-f acini* 
of  a  dress ;  but  that  seems  too  minute.   Here  also  it 
means  merely  imperfect : 
Wiih  all  other  odd  ends  of  your  half-faced  English. 

Nash's  Apol.for  P.  Pennilette. 

Half-kirtle.  A  common  dress  of  courtesans;  seems 
to  have  been  a  short  skirted  loose  bodied  gown ;  but 
not  a  bed-gown,  though  they  might  also  be  worn. 

You  filthy  famUh'd  correctioner !  if  you  be  not  swinged,  I'll 
forswear  half-kirtles.  3  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Half-fenny.  "  To  have  his  hand  on  his  half-penny," 
is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  being  attentive  to  the 
object  of  interest,  or  what  is  called  the  main-chance ; 
but  it  is  also  used  for  being  attentive  to  any  parti- 
cular object.  It  is  quibbled  on  by  Lyly,  who  seems 
to  have  introduced  a  boy  called  Ha/fepettie  for  that 


in«etuuns  purpose  : 

Hi.  Drotnio  Jooke  heere,  now  is  nry  hand  on  my  halfepeny. 
Half.  Thou  best,  tbou  hast  not  a  farthing  to  lay  thy  hands  on,  I 
am  none  of  thine.  Mother  Bombie,  ii.  1. 

But  the  blinde  [deafe]  roan,  having  his  hand  on  another  halfe- 
penny,  said,  What  is  that  you  say,  Sir?  Hath  the  clockc  strucken  ? 

Notes  on  Du  Bartas,  To  the  Reader,  3d  page. 

Halfbndeale.  One  half;  said  to  be  a  Chaucerian 
word. 

That  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent 
And  hevenly  lamps  were  halfeudeale  ybrent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  HI.  ix.  53. 

Halidom.  Holiness,  faith,  sanctity.  Paligdome, 
Saxon.  Holy,  with  the  termination  dome ;  as  king- 
dom, Christendom,  &c.  Holy  dame  is  not  the  true 
origin. 
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By  my  kallidom  I  was  fast  asleep.  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.  iv.  S. 
Now,  on  my  faith  and  koly-dom,  we  are 

Beholden  to  your  worship.  B.  Jont.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  6. 

Now  ture,  and  by  my  hallidome,  quoth  he, 

Ye  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree.       Spent.  M  Hub.  545. 

A  Hall,  a  hall.  An  exclamation  commonly  used  to 
make  room  in  a  crowd,  for  any  particular  purpose,  as 
we  now  say  a  ring,  a  ring! 

—  Come,  musicians,  play. 
A  hall.'  a  halt.'  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls.  Rom.  if  Jul.  i.  5. 
And  help  with  your  call 
For  a  hall !  a  hull ! 
Stand  up  to  the  wall, 
Both  good  men  and  tall. 


cry  t 

Tis  merry  in  Tottenham-ball  when  boanls  wag  all. 

Id.  Tale  of  a  Tub,, .9. 

—  A  hall!  a  hall! 
Boom*  for  the  spheres,  the  orbs  celestiall 

Will  dance  Kemp's  jigge.  Martton,  Sat.  III.  xi.  p.  225. 

Marshall  I  an  hall  there!  Pray  yon,  Sir,  make  roome 
For  us  poor  knights  who  in  the  fag-end  come.  Parthenia't 
Pattiont,  in  Brathwaite'i  Honett  Ghott,  p.  <M. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  to  call  people 
together  to  attend  a  spectacle,  or  ceremony.  Thus, 
in  the  Widow's  Tears,  Argus  comes  in,  and  cries 
a  hail!  a  halt!  in  order  to  call  the  servants  together, 
when  there  is  only  one  person  besides  himself  on  the 


B.  Jont.  Mataue  of 
Giptiet  Metam.  y\.  1  10.  Whalley. 


A'hall!  a  hall!  who's  without,  there  f  [Enter  two  or  three 
with  cuthioat.]  Come  on;  y'aro  proper  grooms,  are  ye  not? 
slight,  I  think  y'are  all  bridegrooms,  ye  take  your  pleasures  so ;  a 
company  of  donnico.  Their  honours  are  upon  coming,  and  the 
room  not  ready.  O.  PI.  ri.  185. 

So: 

A  hall!  a  hall!  let  all  the  deadly  sins 

Come  in,  and  here  accuse  me.  Herod,  If  Antip. 

Hallowmas.  The  mass  or  feast-day  of  All-hallows, 
that  is  All  Saints.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  a  custom 
relative  to  this  day,  some  traces  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  preserved  in  Staffordshire;  where,  on  All 
Saints'  day,  the  poor  people  go  from  parish  to  parish 
a  souliug,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  begging,  in  a  cer- 
tain lamentable  tone,  for  a  kind  of  cakes  called  soul- 
cakes,  and  singing  a  song  which  they  call  the  souler's- 
song.  Several  of  these  terms  clearly  point  out  the 
condition  of  this  benevolence,  which  was,  that  the 
beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  giver's 
departed  friends,  on  the  ensuing  day,  Nov.  2,  which 
was  the  feast  of  All  Souls 

To  watch  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  like  a 
beggar  nt  Holloivmas.  Two  Gent,  of  V.  ii.  1. 

My  wife  to  France;  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 

She  came  adorned  hither,  like  sweet  M«v, 

Sent  back  like  Hallow-mat,  or  short'st  of  day.     Rich.  II.  v.  1. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  have  seen  hallows,  for  saints, 
separately  used,  but  have  not  marked  the  reference. 

Halse.  Neck;  a  Saxon  word,  which  6eems  to  have 
remained  longer  in  U6e  in  the  phrase  of  hanging  by 
the  hoist,  than  in  any  other.  It  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
Cant.  Tales,  4493.  and  10253.,  and  a  verb  made 
from  it,  to  halse,  to  embrace,  is  used  by  him  and 
Gavin  Douglas,  in  the  glossary  to  whose  Virgil  it  is 
explained . 

A  theevisher  knave  is  not  on  live,  more  filching  no  more  fal;*, 
Many  a  truer  roan  than  he  nose  hanged  up  by  the  hai*e. 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  64. 

Hence,  probably,  halter,  for  halster,  as  being  applied 
to  the  neck. 
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To  Halse,  or  Haulse.  To  embrace,  or  hang  on  the 
neck,  is  used  by  Spenser  also : 

Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  filad 

And  lovely  haulst,  from  feare  of  treason  free.  F.  Q.  IV*.  iii.  49. 

See  also  to  En  halse,  for  to  clasp  round  the  neck. 

Halters  a  ex.  A  term  of  reproach,  equivalent  to 
hang-dog.  Minshew  writes  it  haltersick,  and  explains 
it,  "  One  whom  the  gallows  groans  for."  Coles  has 
"  One  halter-sick,  nebulo  egregius."  Holioke  also 
has  sick. 


If  he  were  my  son,  I  would  bang  bim  up  by  th 
him,  and  salt  him,  whoreson  halttr-tack  ! 

B.  It  Ft.  Km.  of  burning  Pettle,  i.  p.  370. 

Away,  you  halter-tack,  you.  lb.  King  and  no  K.  Act  ii. 

Thy  beginning  was  knap-tack,  and  thy  ending  will  be  halter- 
tack.  Ib.  Four  Ptayt  in  One,  PI.  1st. 

Here  Mr.  Seward  also  conjectured  halter  sick. 
These  conjectures  may  be  right;  but,  from  the 
incongruity  of  calling  a  person  haltersick,  before  the 
halter  has  approached  him,  I  rather  think  that  halter- 
sack  meant,  that  the  person  so  called  was  doomed  to 
hang  upon  a  halter,  like  a  sack. 

Hand,  at  any  hand.    Phrase,  for  at  any  rate,  at  all 
events. 

Hark  you,  Sir ;  I'll  hare  them  very  fairly  bound : 

All  books  of  love ;  see  that  at  any  hand.       Tarn,  of  Shr.  i.  8. 

Sometimes  in  any  hand : 
O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  humour  of  his  design ; 
let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  aay  hand.         AlFt  well,  tfc.  iii.  0. 

So  also  of  all  hands : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born, 
Therefore,  of  alt  handt,  we  must  be  forsworn. 

Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

Of  his  hands  was  a  phrase  equivalent  to  of  bis 
inches,  or  of  his  size ;  a  hand  being  the  measure  of 
four  inches.  "  As  tall  a  man  of  his  hands,"  &c.  was 
a  phrase  used,  most  likely,  for  the  sake  of  a  jocular 
equivocation  in  the  word  tall,  which  meant  either 
bold  or  high : 

Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  i>  at  tall  a  man  of  hit  handt  as  any  is 
between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Merry  W.  W.  i.  4. 
And  Pll  swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  i 
and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  t  know  thou  art  i 
fellow  of  thy  handt,  and  that  thou  wdt  be  drunk;  but  I'll 
it :  audi  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  handt. 

W  inter' t  T.  v.  3. 
Ay,  and  he's  a  tall  fellow,  and  a  man  of  hit  handt,  too. 

Wily  Beg.  Origin  of  Drama,  iii.  349. 
So  I  conceive  it  should  be  pointed.    The  expla- 
nations given  in  the  note  to  the  Winter's  Tale  seem 
to  be  erroneous. 
Han  dk ast.    Hold,  custody,  confinement. 

If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand- fatt,  let  bun  fly.  WW.  T.  iv.  3. 
Connexion,  or  union  with : 
Should  leave  the  handfott  that  he  had  of  grace, 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms. 

B.  If  Ft.  Worn.  Hater,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  Han  dp  ast.  To  betroth,  to  bind  by  vows  of  duty. 
For  examples  to  this  verb,  and  the  kindred  words, 
and  full  illustration  of  them,  see  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Bale,  Coverdale,  Ben  Jonson, 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  others,  are  there  quoted. 
Etymology,  handpercan,  Saxon. 

Handful.   The  measure  of  a  hand,  or  four  inches. 


by  a  proud  and 
e  handful,  high. 


spiingkd  sir, 
than  his  foretop. 
B.  Jons.  Cynthutt  Rev. 
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111  send  me  fellow,  of  a  hateful  high 

Into  (be  cloister,  where  the  nun*  frequent. 
m      .  Merry  Dev.  O.  PI.  v.  871. 

That  is,  sprites. 

They  did  gird  themselves  so  high  that  the  distance  betwixt  their 
shoulders  and  their  girdle  seemed  to  be  but  a  little  handfull. 

Coryat,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

Used  also  for  a  span,  which  some  estimate  at  nine 
inches,  as  in  the  height  of  Goliath : 

—  Goliah,  nam'd  of  Gath, 
The  only  champion  that  PhilistJa  bath, 
This  huge  Colossus,  than  six  cubits  height 

More  by  a  handful.     Drayt.  Dav.  It  Goliah,  vol.  iv.  p.  1630. 

Viz.  "  Six  cubits  arid  a  span."    1  5am.  xvii.  4. 
Hanes.    I  presume,  inns  or  caravanseras. 

At  their  death,  they  usually  give  legacies  for  the  release  of  pri- 
soners, the  freeing  of  bond-slaves,  repairing  of  bridges,  building  of 
hanes  for  the  relief  of  travellers.  Sandys'  Trav.  p.  57. 

Perhaps  a  Turkish  word. 

Hancbv.    A  hanger-on,  a  dependent 

—  They  do  slander  him. 
Hang  them,  a  pair  of  railing  hang-hies. 

B.  is  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  iv.  8. 
Enter  none  but  the  Indies  and  their  hangbyes;  welcom  beauties 
and  your  kind  shadows.  B.  Jon.  Cynth.  Rev.  v.  3. 

What  are  they  [polite  exercises]  else  but  the  varnish  of  that 


they  [polit 
tltrv,  whose 

ej'but  the  I 


i  in  the 


colours 


hang-byes  of  that  royall  court,  which  the 
>us  heart.  Halt, 


i  of  gent 
of  true  venue . 

soule  keepes  in  a  generous  heart.  Salt,  Quo  vadis,  p.  48 

Hangers.    The  part  of  a  sword-belt  in  which  the 
weapon  was  suspended. 

Sir,  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle, 
kangert,  and  so :  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to 
teocy  ■  Haml.  v.  8. 

Osrick,  affecting  fine  speech,  calls  these  hangers 
carriages ;  which  Hamlet  ridicules,  and  begs  that, 
till  cannon  are  worn  by  the  side,  they  may  not  be 
called  carriages,  but  hangers. 

Thou  shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and  hangers,  when  thou 
bust  worn  them  a  little  more.  8.  Jens.  Poetaster,  iii.  4. 

You  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no  perspectives, 
Scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor  put  my  trust  in  shoe-ties. 

B.  4  Fl.  Sevrnf.  L.  ii. 
Bobadil  uses  it  in  the  singular;  and  it  appears 
there,  and  elsewhere,  that  they  were  fringed  and 
ornamented  with  various  colours : 

I  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which,  I 
swure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  was  the  most 
peremptory  beautiful  and  gentleman-like :  yet  he  condemned  and 
cried  it  down,  for  the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  he  ever  saw. 

Every  M.  in  his  H.  i.  4. 
Hans  en  Keldf.r.  A  Dutch  phrase,  signifying  lite- 
rally Jack  in  the  cellar,  but  jocularly  used  for  an 
unborn  infant,  and  so  adopted  in  English.  Coles 
inserts  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  "  Hanse  in  ke/der, 
infans  in  utero." 

The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch,  Gallc-belgicus,  the 
st ;  and  the  modern  mercuries  but  Aim  en  kelders. 

Cleveland's  Works,  Charaet.  of  a  London  Diurnal. 
:  beg  I  to  present  my  duty 
To  pregnant  sister  in  prime  beauty, 
Whom  [wboj  well  I  deem,  (ere  few  months  elder) 
Will  take  out  hans  from  pretty  kelder.      Lovelace,  p.  (33.  repr. 

Happily.   Corruptly  used  for  haply. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 

Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid.  Haml.  i.  1. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  an  example,  but 
is  doubtful : 


Prythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dy'd ; 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me  happily 
For  my  example. 


Hen.  VIII.  iv.  8. 


HAR 

Bat  this  is  perfectly  dear : 
But  happily  that  gentleman  had  business ; 
His  face  betrays  my  judgement,  if  he  be 
Not  much  in  progress.         Queen  of  Arragon,  O.  PI.  ix.  440. 

And  this  also : 

Ah,  foolish  Christians  1  are  you,  happilie, 
Those  teeth  which  Cadmus  did  to  earth  commit  f 

e      T,         A    „  Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  vii.  9. 

See  Johnton,  4.  Happily. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole.   See  Dole. 
Harbinger.   A  forerunner;  an  officer  in  the  royal 
household,  whose  duty  was  to  allot  and  mnrk  the 
lodgings  of  aU  the  king's  attendants  in  a  progress. 
From  the  word  harbor  ough,  or  harbergh,  a  lodging. 
Harbinger  is  still  a  common  word  in  poetry.  The 
practices  of  the  old  harbingers  are  here  the  subject 
of  allusion : 
I  have  no  reason  nor  spare  room  for  any. 
Love's  harbinger  hath  cbalk'd  upon  my  heart, 
And  with  a  coal  writ  on  my  bruit, for  Flavin, 
This  house  is  wholly  taken  up_fer  Flavin. 

Albuma*.  O.  PI.  vii.  137. 
It  appears  that  this  custom  was  still  in  force  in 
Charles  the  Second's  reign : 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  puss  the  summer  at  Winchester 
Bishop  Ken's  house,  which  he  held  in  the  right  of  his  prebend) 
was  marked  by  the  harbinger  for  the  use  of  Airs.  Eleanor  Gwyn  ; 
but  he  refused  to  grant  her  admittance,  and  she  was  forced  t» 
seek  for  lodgings  in  another  place.       Hawkin's  Life  of  Bp.  Ken. 

Harbobough.  Harbour,  station,  shelter.  Pepebepja, 
Saxon. 

Ah  pleasant  harbormigh  of  my  heart's  thought! 
Ab  sweet  delight,  the  quick 'ner  of  my  soul  I 

Tancred  tc  Gism.  O.  PI.  ii.  880. 
Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbrough  nis  to  see, 
Nor  holly  bush,  nor  brere,  uor  winding  ditch. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  June,  19. 
Your  honourable  hulks  have  put  into  harborough ;  they'll  take 
in  fresh  water  here.  Merry  Dev.  O.  PI.  v.  858. 

Also  written  herborough,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
-etymology : 

like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate  into  the 
cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up  in  his  last  herborough 
(i.  e.  the  cart).  B.  Jons.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii.  76. 

Hardiment.   Courage,  or  acts  of  cou rage. 

He  did  coofouod  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glcndower.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 
But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment, 
The  youthful  knight  could  not  for  ought  be  staid. 

Spent.  F.  Q. 

Haudyhed.    Hardyhood,  hardiness.  Spen 
an  antiquated  form  of  the  word. 

A  Hare  was  esteemed  a  melancholy  animal,  probably 
from  her  solitary  sitting  in  her  form.  It  was  an 
inseparable  consequence  of  that  notion,  in  the  fanci- 
ful physics  of  the  time,  that  its  flesh  should  be 
supposed  to  engender  melancholy.  It  was  not  only 
in  England  that  the  hare  had  this  character.  Fon- 
taine says,  in  one  of  his  Fables, 
Dans  un  profond  ennui  ce  lievre  se  plungeoit, 
Cet  animal  est  triste,  et  la  cruiute  le  ronge.     Liv.  ii.  Fable  14. 

Afterwards  of  the  same  hare, 

Le  melancoliquo  animal. 

Prince  Henry  tells  FalBtaff  that  he  is  as  melan- 
choly as  a  hare.    1  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

—  Yes,  and  like  your  melancholy  hare. 
Feed  after  midnight.  White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  302. 

The  melancholy  hare  is  form'd  in  I  mikrs  and  briers. 

Drayt.  Pulyolb.  Song  ii.  p.  690, 
Die  eyght  thinge  is  hare  fleshe,  which  likewise  engendreth 
melancholy  blouddc,  as  Basis  saycth  in  the  place  afore  alegate ; 
this  flesh  engendreth  more  melancholy  than  any  other,  as  Galen 
wythe.  PaynelFs  Reg.  San.  Salerni,  p.  88. 


I  i.  14. 
Only 
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This  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  Swift's  time.  In 
his  Polite  Conversation,  Lady  Answerall,  being  asked 
to  eat  hare,  replies,  "  No,  Madam,  they  say  'tis 
melancholy  meat."    Dialog.  2. 

A  hare  crossing  a  person's  way  was  supposed  to 
disorder  his  senses.  When  a  clown  is  giving  himself 
very  fantastical  airs,  it  is  said  to  him, 

Why,  Pomuey,  prithee  let  mo  spcake  to  him  I 

I'll  lay  my  life  some  hare  hat  crott'd  him. 

B.  if  Fl.  Wit  at  lev.  Weap,  ii.  p.  976. 
But  the  strangest  opinion  about  hares  was,  that 
they  annually  changed  their  sex,  which  yet  was 
countenanced  by  respectable  ancient  authorities,  and 
not  denied  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  with  so  much 
decision  as  might  be  expected.  Fletcher  has  alluded 
t  j  it,  which  for  a  poet  was  allowable : 

Snake*  that  cast  your  coats  lor  new, 
C'ninelions  that  alter  hue, 

Hares  that  yearly  ttxei  change.  Faithf.  Sheph.  iii.  1. 

Butler  has  not  overlooked  it,  for  a  comic  allusion : 
When  wire*  their  sexes  change  like  hare*. 

Iludibr.  II.  ii.  v.  705. 

Brown  handles  the  subject  in  his  Vulgar  Errors, 
III.  17. 

To  Hare.   The  same  as  to  hurry,  to  harass,  or  scare. 

1'  the  name  of  men  or  beasts,  what  do  you  do  ? 
Hire  the  poor  fellow  out  of  hif  live  wiu 

And  seven  senses.  B.  Joh*.  Tale  of «  J'ub,  ii.  9. 

Then  did  the  dogs  run,  and  fight  with  one  another  at  fair  teeth, 
which  should  have  the  lurdons :  by  this  means  they  left  me,  and 
1  left  them  also  bustling  with,  and  hairing  one  another. 

OieU't  Rabet.  B.  ii.  cb.  14. 

Hauecoppe  apparently  is  used  for  hare-brain /  being 
composed  of  hare,  and  coppe,  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Other  conjectures  have  been  made,  but  this  has  most 
probability.    See  Cop. 
A  merry  hareeoppe  'tis,  and  a  pleasant  companion, 
A  right' courtier,  and  can  provide  tor  one 

Damon  Sf  Pithuu,  O.  Fl.  i.  829. 

Harlock.  A  plant,  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  following  passage,  where  the  old 
reading  was  har-dock.  But  the  one  name  is  no  more 
to  be  found  in  the  old  botanists  than  the  other.  So 
far  there  is  no  choice ;  but  the  passage  from  Drayton 
turns  the  scale. 

Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weed*, 

With  hatlaekt,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowen.     Lear,  iv.  4. 

It  is  mentioned  by  him  again : 

The  honey-suckle,  the  harlotke, 

The  Idly,  and  the  lady-smocke.  Eclogue  4. 

Here,  however,  it  figures  among  flowers. 

Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  not  improbably,  that  harlock 
may  be  a  corruption  of  charlock,  which  is  the  wild 
mustard,  a  very  common  weed  in  fields. 

Harness.    Armour,    llantois,  French. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell :  blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  I 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harneu  on  our  back.  Macb.  y.  S. 

Hi  us  when  she  had  the  virgin  all  array 'd, 

Another  ha r new  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  lierselfe  she  dight,  that  the  yong  mayd 
She  might  in  equnl  armes  accompany. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  iii.  61. 
First,  he  that  with  his  harneit  himself  doth  wall  about 
That  scarce  is  left  a  hole  through  which  he  may  p*p*  out. 
Such  bond-men  to  their  harneu  to  fight  are  nothing  mete. 

Asch.  Toxoph.  p.  71.  repr.  ed. 
To  Harness.    To  dress  in  arms. 
'I  bis  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 

This  hitmtu'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel.       if.  John,  v.  9. 
Harneu' d  masque  means  armed  masquerade. 
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A  Harrington.  A  farthing;  because  Lord  Har- 
rington obtained  from  James  I.  a  patent  for  making 
brass  farthings.  A  figure  of  one  of  these  pieces  is 
given  in  Mr.  GifTord's  ed.  of  Jonson,  vol.  v.  p.  45. 

Yes,  Sir,  it's  cast  to  penny  halfpenny  farthing, 
O'  the  buck  side  there  you  may  see  it,  read ; 
1  will  not  bate  a  Harrington  o'  the  sum. 

B.  Jont  Devil  it  an  Au,  ii.  1. 
His  wit  he  cannot  so  dispose  by  legacy 
As  tbey  shall  be  a  Harrington  ihe  better  for"t. 

Id.  Magn.  Lady,  ii.  fi. 

See  also,  Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

I  have  lost  four  or  five  friends,  and  not  gotten  the  value  of  one 
Harrington.  Sir  U.  II  otton't  Letlert,  p.  518. 

Drunken  Barnaby  mentions  this  coin,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  town  of  that  name : 

Thence  to  Harrington  be  it  spoken, 
For  name-sake  I  gave  a  tokou 

To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it,  &c.  Part  iii.  p.  83. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Barnabee  (1820)  it  is  erro- 
neously called  a  town  token.   Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

How  Barnaby  got  to  Harrington,  which  is  beyond 
Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  in  his  way  from 
Huntingdon  to  Sawtry,  is  not  very  clear.  He  must 
have  reeled  very  widely.  The  Harrington  in  Lin- 
colnshire is  still  more  out  of  his  way.  But  he  con- 
fesses such  errors  at  the  end  of  his  book. 

Harrish.    Harsh.    An  old  way  of  writing  the  word. 
To  whom  the  verie  shining  force  of  excellent  vertue,  though  in 
a  very  harrith  subject,  had  wrought  a  kind  of  reverence  in  them. 

Pew6r.  Arc  p.  431 

Harrot.    A  corruption  of  herald  (here-hault). 

By  this  parchment,  gentlemen,  1  have  been  so  toiled  among  tbe 
harrott  yonder,  [at  tbe  herald's  office  J  you  will  not  believe. 
They  speak  the  strangest  language,  and  give  a  man  the  harden 
terms  for  his  money,  that  ever  vou  knew. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  Act  iii. 
The  first  red  herring  that  was  broiled  in  Adam  and  Eve's 
kitchen,  do  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the  harrot't  book. 

Id.  Ev.  Man  in  hit  H.  i.  3. 

Harrow.  An  exclamation  of  sorrow  or  alarm;  is 
doubtless  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Norman  haro, 
and  probably  the  Irish  «rr«A.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  derived 
it  from  two  Icelandic  words,  har,  high  or  loud,  and 
op,  clamour;  which,  he  thought,  were  once  common 
to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations.  Cant.  Tales,  No<< 
on  3286.  Du  Cange  has  both  haro  and  haroep,  but 
makes  no  attempt  at  the  etymology.  The  old  con- 
jectures concerning  the  calling  on  Harold,  or  Rollo 
(Ha  Raoul),  have  been  rejected  by  our  best  critics, 
yet  are  retained  by  Roquefort. 

Harrow  now,  out,  and  well  awny !  he  crvde. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  43. 
Harrow. f  alas  I  swelt  here  as  I  go.     Ordinary,  O. 1*1.  x.  S48. 

To  Harrow.  To  vex  or  plunder;  the  same  as  to 
Harry,  infra,  and  merely  a  corruption  of  it.  The 
history  of  our  Lord's  descent  to  hell  was  a  favourite 
legend  with  our  ancestors,  and  the  phrase  applied  to 
it  was,  regularly,  that  he  harrowed  or  haraed  hell ; 
that  is,  plundered  or  stripped  it ;  as,  by  virtue  of  his 
cross,  he  released  Adam,  and  many  of  his  sons:  the 
authority  for  which  was,  the  false  gospel  of  Nico- 
demus.  Spenser  has  twice  used  the  expression  in 
that  way : 

And  he  that  harrowed  hell,  with  heavie  stowre.   F.  Q.  I.  x.  V> 

Also,  in  his  Sonnets,  he  says,  addressing  Christ, 

And  having  harrow'd  hell,  didst  bring  away 

Captivity  thence  captive.  Sonnet  OS 
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Chaucer  had  used  the  same  expression,  Cant. 
Tales,  v.  3512;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  on 
that  passage,  gives  two  other  instances.  The  latter, 
from  the  T /tester  IVhitstui  Playe*,  MS.  Harl.  2013. 
is  very  curious.  The  cooks'  company  were  to  repre- 
sent the  descent  to  hell,  and  are  thus  addressed : 
You  cookes  with  jour  carriage  see  thou  you  doe  well 
In  peigent  sett  out  tlie  karroo,  tag  of  Ml. 

Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoys  too,  like  Chaucer's  car- 
penter, is  said  to  have  sworn  "  by  him  that  haroued 
hell." 

To  Hakky.  To  harass,  vex,  or  torment;  also  to  pull 
rudely.  From  harier,  old  Norman  French,  of  the 
same  meaning. 

Indeed  he  is  so,  I  repent  me  much 

That  I  »o  harry'd  him.  Ant.  <$■  Cleo.  iii.  3. 

Then,  with  n  ('nee  more  impudent  than  his  vizard, 
lie  harry'd  hrr  amidst  a  nest  of  pandars. 

Htvtnger't  Trag.  O.  PI.  iv.  328. 
When  I  hove  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  years. 

Matt.  Arm  Way  to  p.  ii.  1. 
Which  all  do  wish  in  limbo  harried.     Martt.  Sat.  i.  1.  p.  140. 

Harry  cuo at.  The  groats  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  so  called,  and  had  several  distinc- 
tions ;  as,  the  old  Harry  groat,  the  gunhole  groat, 
the  first  and  second  gunstone  groat,  Sec.  The  old 
Harry  groat  is  that  which  has  the  head  of  the  king, 
with  a  long  face  and  long  hair.  Heuit  on  Coins, 
p.  69.    See  the  note  to  the  following  passage  : 

A  piece  of  antiquity,  Sir;  'lis  English  coin;  and  if  you  will 
needs  know,  'tis  an  old  Harry  groat.      Antiquary,  O.  PI.  x.  43. 

Hart  of  Greece.    See  Greece. 

Hart  of  ten.  A  hart  past  his  sixth  year  was  so 
termed,  as  having  ten  branches  on  his  horns.  See 
Manwootf s  Forest  Laics,  4to.  1598.  p.  28.  Also  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  ixiAv,  p.  177.  note,  where  antlers  is  an 
error.  The  antlers  are  the  short  brow  horns,  not  the 
branched  horns. 

—  And  a  hart  of  tea, 
Madam,  I  trow  he  be. 

—  A  great,  Urge  deer  I 
Rob.  What  hcud  f   John.  Forked,  a  hart  often.    lb.  i.  0. 

So  a  deer  of  ten : 

He  will  make  you  royal  sport,  he  is  a  deer 

Of  tea  nt  least.  Matt.  Emp.  of  the  Katt,  iv.  1. 

Haske.    A  fish-basket;  put  also  for  the  constellation 

Pisces. 

And  Phirhm,  weary  of  his  yearly  task, 

Ystabtisht  liuth  in*  steeds  in  lowly  lay. 
And  taken  up  his  yune  in  fnhet  hatke.  Spent.  Etl.  Nov.  v.  14. 
Explained  by  K.  K.,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Spenser  himself,  "  The  sunne  raygned,  that  is,  in  the 
signe  Pisces  all  November :  a  haske  is  a  wicker  ped, 
wherein  they  use  to  carrie  fish."  Davison  uses  the 
same  phrase : 

The  j.  > full  sunne,  whom  cloudy  winter's  spirit 
Had  ■    l  from  us  in  watry  tithes  hatke, 
RetiiiiK  j  ngaine.  Poemt,  161  J.  p.  38. 

Ash  defines  it,  any  thing  made  of  rushes  or  wicker, 
and  derives  it  from  the  German ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
it,  except  in  tliis  application  to  the  sign  Pisces,  and 
Phillips  explains  it  accordingly.  But  still,  when  we 
have  explained  the  word  haske,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  wonder  at  Spenser's  astronomy,  putting  the  sun 
into  Pisces  in  >ovember,  instead  of  February.  The 
Summary  of  Dubartas  says,  "  The  water-bearer,  or 
Aquarius,  as  also  the  fishes,  for  the  humiditie  of  the 
aeason,  in  the  nionetha  of  January  and  February." 
Page  165. 
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Haslet.  The  principal  entrails  of  a  hog.  Johnson 
has  this  word,  but  without  an  example. 

There  was  not  a  hog  killed  within  three  parishes  of  him, 
whereof  he  had  not  some  part  of  the  hatlet  and  puddings. 

Oteirt  Raletau,  B.  iii.  ch.  41. 

The  term,  however,  is  not  obsolete,  and  is  some- 
times called  harslet.    Sec  Domestic  Covkery,  p.  91. 

To  Hatch.  To  engrave,  or  mark  with  lines;  from 
haclier,  French.  The  strokes  of  the  graver  on  a 
plate  are  still  called  hatchings. 

—  And  such  again 

As  venerable  Nestor  hatch'd  in  »ilvtr.       'fro.  tj  Cr.  i.  3. 
Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatth'd 
With  silver.  Imix  in  a  Maze,  1G32. 

To  which  your  worth  is  wedded,  your  profession 
Hatth'd  in,  and  made  one  pine,  in  such  a  perd. 

U.  if  I  t.  Thierry  if  Th.  Act  ii.  p.  145. 

Also  for  stained : 

When  thine  own  Woody  sword  cried  out  acninst  thee, 
Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him.      Jd.  Cuti.  of  C.  Act  v.  p.  90. 

—  Thus  place  him, 

His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood,  all  these  attending 

When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes.  Humorout  Lieut,  i.  1. 

It  is  here  used  loosely,  perhaps  for  coloured  or 

stained : 

A  rymer  i*  n  fellow  whose  face  is  AafcAr  nil  over  with  impu- 
nce,  and  should  hee  bee  hang'd  or  pilloried,  'i  s  armed  fur  it. 

Overbury,  Char.  O  7. 
In  the  Honest  (ihost  we  have  it  written  ach't,  but 
with  the  same  meaning : 

High-swelling  crimes,  which  rightly  understood, 
Might  stage  a  rubrick  story,  ach't  in  blood. 

Verte$  to  the  Stale  Censor. 

See  under  Gilt,  that  word  also  applied  to  the 
stain  of  blood. 

IlAiiciiT.  Proud;  from  haul,  French.  The  same  as 
haughty. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  insulting  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title. 

K.  litch.  II.  iv.  1. 

O  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Oltistcr, 

And  the  Queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and  proud. 

A.  Kick.  111.  ii.  3. 
This  haught  resolve  becomes  your  majesty. 

Ed*,  fl.  O.  PI.  ii.  366. 

Also  high  : 

Pompey,  that  second  Mars,  whose  haught  renown, 
And  noble  deeds,  were  greater  thnu  Ms  fortunes. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  it.  28a. 

—  And  then  his  courage  haught 

Desyr'd  of  forreine  focmen  to  be  known.  Spent.  F.  Q.  1.  vi.  29. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  spelt  like  the  French 
original : 

—  Lucifer 

More  haut  of  heart  wm  not  before  his  full, 
Than  was  this  proud  and  pompous  cnrdinidl. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  3?9. 
Spenser  has  also  hault,  which  is  only  a  more  anti- 
quated form  of  the  French  word ;  and  even  the  /  is 
pronounced  : 

Or  through  support  of  count'nancc  proud  and  huult, 
To  wrong  the  weaker  oil  (idles  in  his  ownc  assault. 

F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  23. 

Thus  also  here : 

—  And  with  courage  hault 

We  did  intend  the  city  to  assault.   Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  474. 

Having,*.  Fortune,  or  possessions;  often  used  in 
this  manner  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  gentleman  is  of  no  having,  he  kept  company  wid>  the  wild 
prince  and  Poins.  Mer.  W.  W.  iii. «. 

It  is  plain  by  the  context,  that  his  poverty  is  here 
2  G 
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alluded  to,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  otherwise. 

—  Great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal 

Often  used  in  the  plural 

But  par'd  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you.  Hen.  VI IT.  iii.  3. 

Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  home  1  a  gentleman  of  bis  kavinfi ! 

B.  Jon.  Every  AI.  in  his  H.  i.  4. 
One  of  your  havingt,  and  yet  cark  and  care  I 

Mutts'  Looking  Class,  O.  PI.  ix.  206. 
In  Scotch  it  means  manners  or  behaviour.  See 
Jamitton.    But  there  seems  to  be  no  proper  English 
example  of  that  sense. 

'Haviour,  for  behaviour.    Very  frequently  used  bv 
Shakes] 


r'ltb  tbe  Mine  haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Goes  on  my  matter's  grief.  Ttcclf.  N.  iii.  4. 


—  Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear. 

Used  by  Spenser  also, 
the  first  syllable  of  a  word 
merly  than  now. 

Haw.    A  yard,  or  enclosure ;  originally  haugh. 

St.  M»rv  Bothaw — hath  the  addition  of  Boathhnw,  or 


CymB.  iii.  4. 
Todd.   This  dropping 
for- 


of  neare  adjoining  to  an  hate,  or  yardc,  wherein,  of  old  time  boates 
made,  and  landed  from  Downgato  to  be  mended. 

.Stotrr.  London,  p.  181. 
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Downgato  to  be  mended. 


Hawbekk.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  of  solid  armour,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  larger  than  the  habergeon. 
Chaucer,  we  see,  has  made  a  knight  put  it  on  over 
the  habergeon.    See  in  Habf.rgko.n. 

Godfrey  arose  ;  that  day  he  laid  aside 

llii'hatcberk  strong,  be  wont  to  combat  in. 
And  donn'd  a  breast-plate  fair,  of  proof  untried, 
Such  ono  as  foot-men  use,  light,  cusy,  thin. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  x\.  «0. 

His  friends,  therefore,  thought  him  naif  unarmed. 
Gray  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  regularly  of 
mail :  "  Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail." 

Hawk  ;  Between  hawk  and  buzzard.  Prov.  Meaning 
perhaps,  originally,  between  two  equally  dangerous 
enemies,  a  hawk  and  a  kite.  It  is  now  chiefly  used 
to  express  mere  doubt.  The  hawk  is  teachable,  the 
buzzard  is  not ;  whence  the  French  put  them  toge- 
ther in  a  proverb  thus :  *'  You  cannot  make  a  hawk 
of  a  buzzard."  "  D'une  buse  on  ne  sauroit  faire  un 
epervier."    Matinees  Senon.  No.  223. 

Hawker.  Originally,  perhaps,  one  who  carried 
about  hawks  for  sale,  though  obsolete  in  that  sense, 
by  the  disuse  of  the  thing.  Minshew  says,  "  The 
appellation  seemeth  to  grow  from  their  uncertain 
wandering,  like  those  that  with  kaukes  teeke  their 

fame,  where  they  can  find  it but  this  is  less  pro- 
able.  In  confirmation  of  the  former  derivation, 
cadger,  which  means  also  a  hawker,  is  derived  from 
cadge,  a  round  hoop  of  wood  on  which  they  carried 
their  hawks  for  sale.  See  Bailey,  also  Cadoe. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  hock,  a  German  word  for  a 


A  hawker  meant  also,  as  may  be  supposed,  one 
who  used  hawks,  as  a  hunter  means  one  who  hunts. 

Hawking,  ».  The  diversion  of  catching  game  with 
hawks.  This  was  an  amusement  to  which  our 
ancestors  were  so  much  attached,  that  the  allusions 
to  it  in  their  writings  are  perpetual.  These  will  be 
best  understood  by  turning  to  the  several  terms 
borrowed  from  that  sport,  and  introduced  into  their 


dialogues  or  other  writings.  Under  Haggard  I 
have  given  a  long  continued  allegory  on  the  subject 
of  hawking,  from  Shakespeare.  I  shall  here  insert 
another,  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  both,  it 
appears  how  generally  familiar  the  terms  and  prac- 
tices of  hawking  were  at  that  time,  which  is  all  that 
requires  to  be  shown  under  this  word. 

Now  thou  coin'st  near  the  nature  of  a  woman. 
Hang  these  taint -hearted  tyasset,  dint  no  sooner 
See  the  tart  but,  and  bear  their  husband's  hollow, 
But  cry  like  kites  upon  'em :  the  free  haggard 
(Which  is  that  woman  that  hath  wins,  *»d  knows  it, 
Spirit  and  plume)  will  make  an  hundred  ehttk* 
To  shew  her  freedom,  sail  in  cv'ry  air 
And  look  out  ev'ry  pleasure,  not  regarding 
Lure  nor  quarry,  'till  her  pilch  command 
What  she  desires,  making  her  founder'd  keeper 
Be  glad  to  fling  out  trains,  und  golden  ones. 
To  take  her  down  asain.         Woman,  Prist,  i.  «.  p.  181. 
The  prevalence  of  inclosures  has  made  hawking 

almost  impossible,  in  most  parts  of  England. 
Haxter,  s.    A  hacknied  person;  for  huckster,  as  it  is 

sometimes  written.     From  hack.     See  Todd  in 

Huckster. 

For  to  bring  an  old  hotter  to  the  excreiso  of  devotion,  is  to 
bring  an  old  bird  to  sins  prick-song  in  a  cage. 

Clitas's  [i.  e.  Bralhuuit't]  Whimsies,  p.  61. 

Vowing,  like  a  desperate  hurter,  that  he  has  express  cuinmand 
to  seize  upon  nil  our  properties.  Lady  Alimony,  i.  1. 

Hay.  Originally  a  hedge ;  from  haie,  French.  Also 
a  kind  of  net  to  catch  rabbits,  chiefly  by  inclosing 
their  holes  as  with  a  hedge. 

A  connie  catcher  is  one  who  robs  warrens,  and  counie-grounds, 
pitching  his  haies  before  their  holes.  Minshem. 
Nor  uone,  1  trowe,  that  had  a  wit  so  badde. 
To  set  his  hay  tot  conueys  ore  rivcres.    Wyatt,  Ep.  to  Voynet. 
So  Sylvester : 

—  TV  amazed  game,  amain, 
heer  and  there :  but  if  they  scape  nway 
From  hounds,  staves  kill  them,  if  from  staves, 


nway 

t'lves   the  Hoy 

Dubartas,  p.  4.  Day  3.  Week  ». 
Ben  Jon  son  says, 

—  0, 1  lookt  for  this, 
The  hay's  a  pitching.  Alchem.  Act  ii. 

Meaning,  the  snare  is  preparing.  He  resumes  the 
allusion  afterwards,  calling  the  sharper  Ferret,  and 
saying  of  his  prey,  Mammon,  "  are  you  bolted  ?"  as 
was  said  of  rabbits  when  they  left  their  holes. 
Haydioyes.  A  sort  of  rural  dance,  most  variously 
spelt,  probably  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  etymo- 
logy. 

Floods,  mountains,  Tallies,  woods,  each  vacant  lies, 
Of  nymphs  that  by  them  dane'd  their  haydigyes. 

Browne,  Brit.  Putt.  II.  ii.  p.  41. 
Spenser  writes  it  heydeguyes : 

And  light  foot  nymphs  can  chncc  the  lingring  night 
With  heydeguyts,  aud  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Sh.  Kat.  June,  ».  86. 

Drayton  uses  hy-day-gies : 

And  whilst  the  nimble  Cambrian  rills 

Dance  hy-day-giei  among  tbe  hills.  Polyolb.  S.  v.  Argum. 

Perhaps  he  supposed  it  derived  from  hey-day 
guise,  as  some  others  have  done.  Another  time  he 
has  it  hudegy,  in  the  singular : 

While  some  the  rings  of  bells,  and  some  the  bagpipes  ply, 
Dance  many  a  merry  round,  and  many  a  hydegy. 

Polyolb.  xxr.  p.  HOI. 
In  Percy's  Reliaues  we  find  it  written,  according 
to  the  conjectural  etymology,  hey-day-guise;  but 
in  the  glossary  he  suggests  that  it  should  be  one 
word. 

By  wells  and  rills  and  meadowes  greenc. 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday-guue.  Fairy's  Song,  vol.  iii. 
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There  ia  much  probability  that  the  hay,  as  a  dance, 
was  only  an  abbreviation  of  this,  though  a  very  early 
one,  aa  we  rind  it  in  authors  equally  old. 

1  will  play  on  (be  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  l hem  dance  the 
hey.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  1. 

So  it  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  and  by  Sir  J.  Davies : 

11c  taught  them  rounds,  and  winding  heys  to  tread.  Orchestra. 
In  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  it  is 
hay,  at  least  in  the  reprint,  for  I  have  not  seen  the 
old  copy : 

Jen.  No;  we'll  have  the  hunting  of  the  foi. 

Jack.  The  hay,  the  hay,  there's  nothing  like  the  hay. 

O.  PI.  vii.  p.  SG8. 

See  Todd  in  Heydeguy. 
Hayles.  The  abbey  of  Hayles,  now  Hales,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, was  Ions;  famous  for  a  pretended  relic  of 
some  blood  contained  in  a  phial,  which,  like  that  of 
St.  Januarius,  was  supposed  to  have  the  property 
of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  inspecting  visitor. 
This  was  done,  like  that,  by  a  miraculous  vanishing 
of  the  blood,  if  the  person*  was  unworthy  to  see  it. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  "  an  unctuous  gumme,  coloured,  which 
in  the  glasse  apperyd  to  be  a  glistenynge  red  resem- 
blyng  partlie  the  color  of  blood,  and  owte  of  the 
glasse  apparaunte  elystering  velow  colour  like  ambre 
or  basse  gold."  tertijic.  of  Vhitors.  They  reported 
also,  that  it  was  enclosed  in  a  crystal  bottle,  one  side 
of  which  was  rather  opaque,  to  favour  the  deception. 
At  Ridyhonc,  nnd  at  the  blood  of  Hayltt, 
Where  pilgrymes  pay  lies  rvgbt  much  avavles. 

Four  Pi.  O.  PI.  i.  74. 

And  therefore  vow'st  some  solemn  pilgrima.e 

To  holy  Hayles,  or  Pntnck's  purgatory.  Drayt.  Eel.  6.  p.  1412. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  belongs  at  present  to 
C.  H.  Tracey,  Esq.,  of  Toddington,  to  whom  it 
descended  from  the  Viscounts  Iracey,  which  title 
became  extinct  in  1797.  Of  the  buildings  little  now 
remains,  except  part  of  the  entrance  tower,  and  of  a 
cloister. 

To  Hayi.say.    To  greet,  to  say  hail ! 

And  therwyth  I  turned  me  to  Rophiiell,  and  when  we  had 
hayltta*  thune  thother,  and  hadde  spoken  thies  comen  wordes, 
that  be  customahly  spoken,  \c. 

Mure',  Vtopia,hy  Robinson,  B  4.  1551. 

Hayward.  The  keeper  of  the  cattle  or  common  herd 
of  a  parish  or  village;  from  hay,  a  hedge,  and  ward; 
because  a  chief  part  of  his  business  was  to  see  that 
the  beasts  did  not  break  down  or  browze  the  hedges. 
"  Hayicard.  custos  agri."    Coles'  Dirt. 

The  shephcards  and  hayusards  assemblies  and  meetings,  when 
they  kept  their  calttl  and  beards 

Puttenh.  Art  of  Engl.  Poetry,  p.  30. 

Like  several  other  disused  words,  it  still  remains 
in  use  as  a  surname. 

Head,  prov.  To  give  ones  head  for  washing.  This 
very  odd  proverb  is  used  both  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  by  Butler,  and  seems  to  imply,  to  yield 
tamely  and  without  resistance,  to  give  up  your  head 
as  if  it  was  only  to  be  washed.  1  do  not  find  it  in 
Ray. 

—  I'm  resolv'd. 
1  Cil.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows, 
That  will  not  girt  their  heads  for  the  rathing,  I  take  it. 

Cupid's  Revenge,  iv.  3. 

So  talks  Orsin  in  Hudibras: 
For  inv  part  it  shall  no'cr  be  said, 
/  for  the  nothing  gave  my  head, 

N'nr  did  1  turn  uiy  back  for  fear.  Uud.  I.  iii.  255. 
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Sometimes  it  is  the  beard  for  the  trashing.  A  de- 
scription of  Exeter,  quoted  by  Dr.  Nash,  says  of  the 
parson  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "  he  was  a  stout  man, 
who  would  not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  nor  his 
beard  for  the  cashing."  Thus,  it  seems  only  to 
that  he  would  be  imposed  upon. 


Headsman.  An  executioner,  when  a  person  is  to 
be  beheaded. 

Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head.  AlCs  W.  iv.  3. 

Just  as  before  the  headsman  one  condemned, 

Who  doth  in  life  his  death  anticipate, 
And  now  upon  the  block  his  neck  extend, 

For  the  fear'd  stroke  which  must  dispatch  him  straight. 

Fanshan's  Lusted,  iii.  40. 

Dryden  has  used  it  (see  Johnson),  but  it  seems  no 
longer  current. 

Heart  op  grace.  To  take  heart  of  grace;  origin- 
ally, we  may  suppose,  to  be  encouraged  by  indul- 
gence, favour,  or  impunity. 

lie  came  within  the  castle  wall  to-day, 

Hit  atisencc  gave  him  so  much  heart  of  grace, 
Where  had  my  husband  been  but  in  the  "way, 

He  durst  not,  8tc.  Harr.  Ariott.  tx't.  39. 

These  comfortable  words  Rogero  spake. 

With  that  his  warlike  lonke  and  manly  show, 
Did  cause  her  heart  of  grace  forthwith  to  take.   It.  xxii.  37. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  man.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  205. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  more  properly  heart 
at  grass,  as  if  it  alluded  to  a  horse  becoming  hearty 
at  grass.    So  Lyly, 

Rise,  therefore,  Eupiiues,  and  take  heart  at  graue,  younger 
thou  slialt  never  bee,  plucke  up  thy  stomacke.         Euph.  F  2.  b. 

Seeing  she  would  take  no  warning,  on  a  day  took  heart  at 
graue,  and  belabour'd  her  well  with  a  cudgel. 

Tar  lion's  Kent  out  of  Purgatory,  p.  24. 
The  other  form  is  more  common,  and  perhaps 
preferable.    See  Grace,  heart  of. 

Heart  is  used,  by  Shakespeare  and  others,  for  the 
very  essence  of  any  thing,  the  utmost  of  it  possible ; 
the  heart  being  the  most  essential  part. 

Like  a  right  gypsy  hath,  at  f«ist  nnd  loose, 

Beguil'd  mi-  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.     Ant.  if  CI.  iv.  10. 

—  He  out-goes 

The  very  heart  of  kindness.  Timon,fA.  i.  1. 

—  This  is  a  solemn  rite 

Tbey  owe  blooin'd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay  it 

To  th'  heart  of  ceremony.  Ttto  Sable  kintm.  iii.  1. 

Heart  of  heart  occurs  also  for  the  most  vital  recess 
of  the  heart,  in  Tr.  S<  O.  iv.  5.  and  Haml.  iii.  2. 

Heart-breaker,  s.  A  jocular  name  for  that  kind 
of  pendent  curl  which  was  called  a  love-lock.  See 
Lock. 


Heat,  part.   Sometimes  improperly  used  for . 

And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong, 
Heat  with  ambition,  tliau  revenge  of  wrong. 

B.  Jon.  Scjanus,  iii. 

Yet  as  n  lienlesse  in  a  summer's  day, 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  nil-purging  ray. 

Brovne,  Br.  Past.  ii.  3.  p.  73. 
Mr.  Todd  has  very  rightly  shown,  that  the  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  Dan.  iii.  19 ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  in  current  use  when  that  version  was  made,  and 
perhaps  was  pronounced  het,  which  may  be  found 
in  Chaucer.  In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Bible, 
heated  has  been  tacitly  substituted  for  heat. 
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To  Heat,  v.   To  run  a  heat,  as  in  a  race. 

—  You  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 

With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  Wint.  T.  i.  2. 

With  Heave  and  how  seems  to  mean,  with  interest, 
or,  perhaps,  with  force,  implying  such  an  exertion  as 
makes  a  person  cry  ho !  for  ho  it  seems  to  have  been 
pronounced,  by  the  rhyme  : 

The  silent  soutc  yet  cries  Tor  vengeance  just 

I'nto  the  mighty  God  find  to  his  saints, 
Who  though  they  soem  in  punishing  but  slow, 
Yet  pay  they  home  nt  Inst  with  heave  and  how. 

Itarr.  Arioit.  xixvii.  89. 

HiiUESON.    Ebony,  the  juice  of  which  wus  supposed 
to  be  a  deadly  poisou.    Spenser  uses  "  heben  wood," 
for  ebony.    P.  Q.  I.  vii.  37.    And  Minshew,  as  well 
as  Cotgrave,  acknowledges  the  same  orthography. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebeuon  in  a  vial.  Haml.  i.  5. 

It  is,  in  the  following  lines,  distinctly  put  as  a 
poison,  and  one  of  the  worst  sort : 

In  few,  the  blood  of  Hydra  Lenie's  bane, 
The  juice  of  hebon,  and  Cocytus'  brenth, 
And  nil  the  poisons  of  the  Stygian  pool. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  355. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  it  is  put  in  the  former 
passage  for  henbane,  but  such  a  transposition  of 
letters  is  very  improbable  ;  and  it  is  still  more  so,  that 
two  authors  should  coincide  in  using  it.  Shakespeare, 
it  is  true,  has  elsewhere  the  word  ebony;  but  uni- 
formity in  spelling  did  not  belong  to  his  days.  The 
old  quarto  also  has  hebotut,  which  less  favours  the 
change.  Mr.  Douce  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
refers  to  Batman's  translation  of  liarthol.  dc  Propr. 
ch.  62.  where  it  is  called  ebeno  in  English. 

Hecco.  The  green  woodpecker,  picas  liridis,  whose 
note  is  often  compared  to  laughing,  and  who  certainly 
has  a  very  sharp  bill. 

The  crow  is  digging  nt  his  breast  amain, 
The  sharp-neb'd  hecco  stabbing  at  his  brain. 

Droyt.  Oa  t,  p.  1594. 
He  calls  it  "  the  laughing  hecco."    Polyolb.  xiii. 
p.  915. 

Two  modern  authors,  Mrs.  Dorset  and  Mrs.  C. 
Smith,  have  called  the  same  bird  the  yaffil,  which 
the  former  confesses  to  be  u  provincial  name,  but 
thinks  very  expressive  of  the  noise  it  continually 
makes.  She  also  quotes  Hurdis,  as  speaking  of  the 
laughing  of  the  same  bird : 

The  golden  woodpecker,  who,  like  the  fool, 
Laughs  loud  at  nothing. 

See  her  notes  on  the  Peacock  at  Home.  Mrs. 
Dorset's  words  are,  "  and  the  yaffil  laughs  loud." 
Mrs.  Smith's, 

—  And  long  and  loud 
The  yaffil  laugta  from  aspen  gray. 

From  the  mention  of  laughing,  they  must  certainly 
all  mean  the  same  bird  which  Drayton  calls  hecco. 
The  same  bird  has  also  been  called  Hick  way,  which 
is  not  very  remote  from  hecco. 

Heft,  .».    Heaving,  reaching;  from  to  heave. 
—  But  if  one  present 
Hi"  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eve,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  Ins  siilf*, 
With  violent  hejit.  Winter's  T.  ii.  1. 

Hence  tender-hefted,  in  I^ear,  is  explained  heaved, 
or  agitated  by  tenderness : 

No,  Regan,  thou  shult  never  hate  my  curse, 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  Lear,  ii.  4. 
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HEL 

Used  also  for  a  weight,  as  being  heaved  with  diffi- 
culty : 

But  if  a  part  of  heav'n's  huge  sphere 
Thou  cbuse  thy  pondrous  heft  to  bear.     Gorget  t  Lara*. 
How  shall  my  prince  and  uncle  now  sustain 
(Dcpriv'd  of  so  good  hclpc)  so  great  a  heft  i 

Marr.  Ariost.  xliii.  164. 

Also,  for  need,  as  giving  occasion  for  the  greatest 
exertion ;  or,  as  is  still  vulgarly  said,  "  a  deaa  lift." 

We  friendship  faire  and  concord  did  despise, 
And  far  oppart  from  us  we  wisdom  left, 
Forsook  each  other  at  the  greiitest  heft. 

Mirror  /or  Mogul.  K.  Forres,  p.  7J0. 

Hegce.  Sometimes  used  for  hag.  See  Minthew't 
Dictionary,  and  Cooper's  Thesaurus,  in  the  word 
Larva.    See  in  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  323. 

Heild,  on  the.   Qu.  On  the  wane? 

His  purse  is  on  the  heild,  and  only  fortie  shillings  hath  he 
behinde  to  try  bis  fortune  with  at  the  cardes,  in  the  presence. 

Nash's  Lent.  St.  Hart.  Mite.  vi.  144. 

Heiii,  applied  to  a  female ;  heiress  is  now  more  usual. 

—  What  lady  is  that  same  ? 

The  heir  of  Alencon,  Itosvline  her  name.   Loxe't  L.  L.  ii.  1. 

—  His  revenues  long  since 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  rich  heir, 

Call'd  Madam  Vio'lante.  B.  $  Ft.  Span.  Curate,  i.  1. 

Appoint  to  carry  hence  so  rich  an  heir, 

And  be  so  slack!  'sfoot  it  doth  move  my  patience; 

Would  any  ttinn  that  is  not  void  of  sense 

Not  have  watch'd  uight  by  night  for  such  a  prize  ? 

Hog  lott  his  Peart,  O.  PI.  vi.  WO. 
Here  the  heir  was  Maria. 

Hell  was  used,  as  a  sort  ofjocular  term,  for  an  obscure 
dungeon  in  a  prison.  Thus  a  catchpole  is  described 
as  being 

A  hound  that  tuns  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well, 
One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to  hell. 

Com.  of  E.  if.  i. 
In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  counter's  hell. 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem,  1658. 
The  hell  was  something  worse  than  the  hole.  See 
Gijford  on  Mass.  City  Mad.  i.  1. 

Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  were  names  given 
to  three  ale-houses  near  Westminster  Hall ;  whence, 
among  the  mortifications  prescribed  by  a  pretended 
conjurer,  the  dupe  (Dapper)  is  told  that 

—  He  must  not  break  his  fust 
In  Heaven  and  Hell.  B.  Jons.  Alch.  r.  S. 

Whallcy  says  the  two  former  existed  in  his  time. 
The  third  was  mentioned  in  a  grant  of  the  first  year 
of  Henry  VII.  seen  by  Mr.  Gifford.    See  him  in  lot. 

There  was  likewise  a  place  commonly  so  called 
under  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  the  king's 
debtors  were  confined  till  they  had  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.  Steevens.  The  same  was,  and  perhaps  is,  the 
term  for  a  tailor's  secret  repository  of  stolen  cloth. 

To  Hell  has  been  thought  to  be  used  by  Spenser  for 
an  older  word,  to  hele,  in  the  sense  of  to  cover: 
Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devoure  the  nyre,  and  hell  them  quight. 

F.  Q.  IV.  i.  35. 

But  this  explanation  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
for  fire  devouring  the  air  would  not  roirr  the  water : 
nor  is  it  very  clear  what  is  the  antecedent  to  them. 
See  Quit;  nr. 

Helly,  adj.  Hellish. 

These  monster  »«  urines,  his  holiness  and  his  helly  erne  have 
scraped  and  raked  together  out  of  old,  doming  heathen  histon- 
graphers.  Ueclar.  of  Popish  impost.  S  4. 

So  also  in  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  466.    See  Todd. 
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Hemince,  John.  A  favourite  actor  of  tragedy  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  Joint  editor  of  his  works 
with  Condel,  in  folio,  1623,  seven  years  after  the 
author's  death.  His  son  William  was  a  dramatic 
author  of  some  fame.  Sec  ProUg.  to  Sh.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  232  and  284,  ed.  1813. 

Hence,  v.  Sylvester  has  unwarrantably  made  a  verb 
of  to  Itence,  in  the  sense  of  to  go  away. 

Hecrwiih  the  an  jell  hcnc't,  and  bent  his  flight 
Tow'rtl*  our  sad  citie,  which  then  deeply  mgh't. 

Pnnarctut,  p.  875. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance. 

Henchman.  x\  page  or  attendant.  Etymologists 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  the  origin  of  this  once 
common  word;  and  their  attempts  may  be  seen  in 
Todd's  Johnson.  To  me  the  simple  etymology  of 
Judge  Blackstone  seems  the  most  probable:  haunch- 
man,  from  following  the  haunch  of  his  master.  Bishop 
Percy  also  made  the  same  conjecture  in  a  note  on 
the  Norlhu niter tami  Household  Book.  Hence  it  is 
applied  to  boy  as  well  as  man,  hench-boi/,  or 
haunch-boy.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  the  haunch  of 
winter,"  for  the  latter  end  of  it,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 
They  who  derive  it  from  henjerr,  a  horse,  do  not 
seem  to  have  considered  that  it  is  most  commonly 
used  for  a  foot  attendant  or  page.  Mr.  Douce, 
however,  thinks  otherwise,  and  he  has  certainly 
found  mounted  heushmtn  in  Chaucer.  See  I /lust  rat. 
vol.  i.  189.  Still  thiB  only  affects  the  etymology ; 
for  U  seems  clear  that  they  became  pages  afterwards. 
Minshew  says  expressly,  that  "  it  is  used  for  a  man 
who  goes  on  foot  attending  upon  a  man  of  honour,  or 
great  worship." 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy 

To  be  my  henchman.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  ii.  2. 

He  whose  phrases  are  as  neatly  decked  as  my  lord  mayor** 
hensmen.  Jack  Drum's  Entertainm.  B  4. 

They  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tute 4  Edw.  IV.  cap.  5.  concerning  excess  of  apparel : 

Provided  also,  that  henchmen,  herald*,  pursuivant*,  sword- 
bearers  to  mayors,  messengers,  and  minstrels,  nor  none  of  them, 
nor  players  in  their  interludes,  shall  not  he  comprised  within  this 

Hench-boy  was  not  uncommon : 
—  Mow  (mild  they 
Affect  these  filthy  hntbingcrs  of  hell. 
These  proctors  of  Belzehub,  Lucifer's  henth-boys  9 

Mutes'  Looking  Gl.  O.  PI.  iv  187. 
Sir,  I  will  match  my  lord-mayor's  horse,  make  jockeys 
Of  his  he nch-loyt,  and  run  'em  through  Chcapside. 

Wits,  O.  PI.  viii.  480. 
Thus,  to  set  the  hench-bous  on  horseback,  was  to  I 
change  the  nature  of  their  service.  In  one  of  Milton's 
MS.  copies  of  the  Ode  on  a  Solemn  Music,  he  had 
called  the  cherubim  "  Heav'n's  henshmen,"  which, 
with  very  good  taste,  he  afterwards  expuuged.  See 
Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii.  p.  57. 

To  Hend,  or  to  Hent.    To  seize,  take,  or  hold ;  from 
the  Saxon  henban,  or  hentan. 

As  if  that  it  she  would  in  pieces  rend, 

Or  reave  it  out  of  the  hand  that  did  it  hend. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  ii.  27. 
Chaucer  uses  to  liente,  or  henten ;  and  it  is  used  in 
a  song  inserted  by  Shakespeare : 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile  a.  Wint.  Talc,  iv.  2. 

Mr.  Stcevens  had  sairl,  in  a  note  on  Measure  for 
Measure,  that  the  verb  was  to  hend.   This  he  retracts 
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in  one  on  the  above  passage;  but  it  appears  that 
both  forms  are  established  on  sufficient  authority. 
Hent  was  certainly  used  as  the  preterite,  which  is  all 
that  the  citations  in  the  latter  note  establish. 

Told  men  whose  watchful  eyes  no  slumber  hent, 
What  stores  of  hours  tbeft-Ruiltv  night  had  spent. 

Broun,  Brit.  Past.  II.  1.  p.  29. 
The  little  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hent.     Spots.  F.  Q.  It.  ii.  1. 

Moth,  in  the  Ordinari/,  uses  to  hent,  in  imitation 
of  Chancer.    O.  PI.  x.  309. 

Hent  was  also  the  participle.    Seized,  taken,  &c. 

— ■  Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded, 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Meat,  for  M.  ir.  6. 

Great  labour  hast  thou  fondly  hent  in  hand. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  vii.  61. 
Hknt,  s.  is  evidently  put  for  hold  or  opportunity. 

I'p  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent ; 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage.       Hand.  iii.  3. 

The  conjecture  of  hent,  for  hint,  in  Othello,  i.  3. 
"  Upon  this  hint  I  spake,"  though  supported  by  the 
old  quarto,  seems  neither  necessary  nor  probable. 
It  is  perfect  sense  as  it  is.  It  might  indeed  be 
explained  in  the  other  way. 

Heraldry.  That  this  art  was  much  more  fashionable 
formerly  than  at  present,  is  well  known;  but  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  sonnet.  The  conceits  in  it  are  rather 
far-fetched,  but  some  of  them  not  unpoetical : 

HerauJds  at  armes  doe  three  perfections  quote, 

To  wit,  niott  /ui'nr,  most  ritch,  most  glittering ; 

So  when  those  three  concurre  within  one  thing, 
N cedes  must  that  thing  of  honor  be  a  note. 
Lately  I  did  behold  a  ntch,  faire  coate 

Which  wished  fortune  to  mine  eyes  did  bring, 

A  lordly  coate,  yet  worthy  of  a  king, 
In  which  one  might  all  tbese  perfections  note. 

A  field  of  lyllies,  roses  proper  bare, 

Two  starres  in  chiefe,  the  crest  was  waves  of  gold, 

How  glitt'ring  'twas,  might  by  the  starres  appeare, 
The  lillics  made  it  faire  for  to  behold. 

And  ritch  it  was,  at  by  the  gold  appeareth, 

But  happy  he  that  in  his  nrmcs  it  wearclh. 

Constable,  Oecnd.  I.  Sonn.  10. 

From  what  book  of  heraldry  the  poet  took  his 
three  perfections,  fair,  rich,  and  glittering,  I  have  not 
been  tortunate  enough  to  discover. 

Herbars.  Herbs.  Probably  peculiar  to  Spenser,  as 
Mr.  Todd  also  has  observed. 

The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  o'ver  bead, 
And  deckt  with  flowers,  and  herbars  daintily. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ix.  46. 

Herd-grace.   See  Rve. 

Herdesse  for  shepherdess. 

Yet  as  a  herdesu  in  a  summer's  day, 
Heat  with  the  glorious  suo's  all-purging  ray, 
Iii  the  calmc  evening  (leaving  her  faire  flockc ) 
Betakes  herself  unto  a  froth-girt  rocke. 

hrovn,  Brit.  Patt.  II.  3.  p.  73. 

A  similar  word  has  been  found  in  Chaucer,  viz. 
hierdesse . 

Here's  no,  this,  or  that,  (whatever  the  object  may 
be).  An  ironical  exclamation,  implying  that  there  is 
a  great  abundance  of  it.  Warburton  suggested  this 
interpretation  of  the  following  passage,  which  was 
doubted  at  first,  but  has  since  been  fully  confirmed  : 

Sir  Walter  Blunt  1  there's  honour  for  you :  here's  no  vanity/  I 
am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too.       1  Hen.  IV.  v.  $. 
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Now  what  a  thing  it  i*  to  be  on  ass !   

Here't  no  fond  jest  !  The  old  man  hath  found  their  guilt,  &c. 

Tit.  Andr.  iv. ». 
Here  mat  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench  ! 
This  Chanon  ho*  a  brave  pate  of  hi*  own. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  S. 
T.  Here' t  no  ftrou  flattery  ! 
Will  she  swallow  this?    G.  You  see  she  does,  and  glibly. 

Jilauinger't  City  Madam,  i.  1. 
He rt't  no  notable  gullery  !     Puritan,  Suppl.  lo  Sh.  ii.  p.  556. 

See  also  O.  PI.  i.  204.  xi.  127.  and  vi.  109.  The 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied,  to  a  prodigious 
extent;  so  that  the  point  is  now  beyond  all  doubt. 

Allied  to  this  ironical  phrase  is  that  of  here's  much, 
to  signify,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  any  thing ; 
as, 

How  soy  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  i  and  Acre's  mar* 
Orlando!  At  you  like  ii,  iv.  3. 

Thus  Brainworm,  sending  Old  Knowell  on  a  false 
scent,  in  pursuit  of  his  son,  says  to  him,  "  I,  Sir, 
there  you  shall  have  him ;"  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  hearing,  adds, 

Yes  !  invisible.    Much  wench,  or  much  son  ! 

B  Jon.  Every  M.  in  kit  II.  iv.  8. 

See  Mi  ch,  as  an  ironical  exclamation  for  not  at 
all. 

Hernshaw,  Heron-shaw,  or  Hebnshew.  The 
bird  called  a  heron  or  bern.  Johnson  had  inter- 
preted it  a  heronry,  supposing  it  made  from  hern  and 
thaw;  but  the  quotations  abundantly  prove  that  it 
meant  only  the  bird. 

As  when  a  cast  of  falcons  make  their  flight, 
At  au  hernshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  9. 

Minerva's  hernshaw,  and  her  owl. 

B.  Jon.  Maujue  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi.  p.  133. 
As  they  were  entring  on  their  way,  Minerva  did  present 
A  ArrnMasr,  consecrate  to  her;  which  they  could  ill  disceme 
Through  sable  night,  but  by  her  clange,  they  knew  it  was  a 
heme.  Chapman' t  Homer,  11.  X.  p.  136. 

So  have  wee  serne  a  hawke  cast  ofTat  an  heron-show,  to  looke 
and  Hie  a  quite  other  way.  Hall,  Quo  vadit  f  p.  59. 

And  leaving  me  to  stalk  here  in  mv  trowsers 
Like  a  tame  Af  rn-iea-  for  you.      Id.  Staple  of  Neat,  i.  3. 
Than  that  sky-scaling  pike  of  Tcneriffe, 
Upon  whoso  tops  the  heruethrw  bred  her  young. 

Broun,  Brit.  Patl.  II.  5.  p.  153. 

"  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernshatc,"  was  certainly 
the  original  form  of  the  proverb,  in  which  the  latter 
word  is  since  corrupted  into  handsaw.  But  the 
corruption  had  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  therefore  Sir  Thomas  Haunter's  altera- 
tion of  it  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  was  superfluous.  It  is 
handsaw  in  Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  196.  The  hawk  and 
the  hernshaw  appear  together  in  the  above  quotation 
from  Spenser,  which  illustrates  the  real  origin  of  the 
proverb;  meaning,  wise  enough  at  least  to  know 
the  hawk  from  its  game. 

Herod,  Kino.  In  the  old  moralities  and  mysteries, 
this  personage  was  always  represented  as  a  tyrant 
of  a  very  violent  temper,  using  the  most  exaggerated 
language.    Hence  the  expression, 

It  out-herodt  Herod.  Ihtml.  iii.  2. 

He  is  therefore  mentioned  as  the  most  daring 
person  that  can  be  thought  of  by  Alexas,  when  he 
tells  Cleopatra, 

—  Good  majesty ! 
Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd.  Ant.  t\-  Cleop.  iii.  3. 
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He  is  also  introduced  proverbially  by  Mrs.  Page : 
What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  1         Aferry  If7.  If.  ii.  1. 

The  fierceness  of  Herod  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Steevens's  note  on  the  passage  of  Hamlet,  from  the 
Chester  Whitsun  Plays,  Hart.  MSS.  1013.  where  he 
is  made  to  rant  most  unreasonably  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  person  and  valour. 

HeRSALL,  for  rehearsal. 

With  this  sad  hertall  of  his  heavy  stresse, 
The  warlike  darozcll  was  cmpassion'd  sore. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  si.  18. 

Herse.  Apparently  for  that  which  is  rehearsed;  the 
same  as  Hf.rsal.  In  Spenser's  Pastoral  of  No- 
vember, where  "  O  heavy  herse,"  and  "  O  happie 
herse,"  form  the  two  burdens  of  a  funeral  ditty,  the 
commentator,  E.  K ,  explains  it,  "  the  solemn 
obsequie  in  funerals."  In  the  Fairy  Queen,  a  loTe- 
sick  princess  attending  public  prayers,  is  said  to  be 
inattentive  to  the  prayers, 

For  the  fairc  dnnrnli  Irnm  the  holv  Aer»* 

Her  lovc-sicko  hnrt  to  other  thoughts  did  tteale.     III.  iu  48. 

Which,  as  Warton  observed,  seems  to  mean,  from 
the  matter  then  rehearsed,  and  he  couples  it  with 
the  hersall  above  cited.    Obs.  on  F.  Q.  ii.  p.  175. 

I  have  found  it  once  used  for  a  dead  body : 

—  Bold  Arenas  pierses 

Through  the  inid-hoast,  and  strcwes  his  way  with  herset. 

Heyw.  Britainet  Troy,  iii.  AS. 

To  Herv.  To  honour  or  worship ;  from  heman,  Saxon. 
Spenser  twice  uses  tins  word,  and  explains  it  so 
himself,  or  his  friend : 

Tho'  wouldest  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 
And  Atry  with  hymns  thy  lapses  glove. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Feb.  v.  61. 
Theoot  now  nis  the  time  of  merry-make, 
Nor  Fan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play.      Id.  Nov.  v.  9. 

Free  from  the  world's  vile  and  inconstant  qualms, 

And  herry  Pan  with  orisons  and  alms,  Droyi.  Eel.  7.  p.  1418. 

See  also  p.  1133. 

Hest,  more  usually  behest 
Saxon. 

—  O  my  father, 
I  have  broke  your  hett  to  say  so. 

Now  made  forget  their  former  cruell  mood 
T*  obey  l heir  rider's  hett,  as  seemed  good. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  39. 
—  Such  untamed  and  uuyclding  pride 
As  will  not  bindc  unto  your  noble  hrttes. 

Ftrrrs  If  Porres,  O.  PI.  i.  135. 
The  king  prays  pardon  of  his  cruel  hett.       O.  PI.  ii.  163. 

Hestern,  of  yesterday.    Hesternus,  Latin. 

So  if  n  chronicler  should  mi«rcnort  cxplnyto*  that  wero  enter- 
prised  but  A«(rr«  day.  Hotimh.  Hut.  oflrel.  II  5.  col.  8. 

Hktiier,  adv.    Rather,  as  it  seems,  in  the  following 
passage : 

I  will  hether  spend  the  time  in  exhorting  you  to  make  ready 
agninst  that  day,  and  to  prepare  yourselves,  then  [than]  curiously 
to  recite  or  expound  the  sillies  thereof.  Latimer,  Serm.  fol.  S45.  k». 

Heydegcies.    See  Haydigyes. 

Hick-scorn er.    Sec  Hycke-scorner. 

Hick-way,  or  Hick-wall.    One  of  the  old  popuiar 
names  for  a  woodpecker.   See  Hecco. 

And  'tis  this  same  herb,  your  hick-ways,  alias  woodpeckers  use, 
when  with  some  mighty  ax  any  one  stops  up  the  bole  of  their 

dig  ami  make  in  the  trunk  of 


A  command.  Peejr, 
Temp.  iii.  1. 


nests,  which  they 
some  sturdy  tree. 


Osell't  Rabelais,  IV.  ch  6«. 
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Hiddkr  and  shidder.     A  strange  rustic  form, 
explained  in  the  original  notes  to  mean  he  and  she ; 
but  whence  derived  does  not  appear. 
For  had  his  wesand  keen  a  little  widdcr, 
He  would  have  devoured  both  hidder  and  thidder. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kat.  Sept.  210. 
Hide  fox  and  all  after.  Said  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  to  be  the  name  of  a  sport  among  children, 
which  must  doubtless  be  the  same  as  hide  and  seek, 
whoop  and  hide,  &c. ;  but  no  instance  is  brought  of* 
the  expression,  except  that  of  the  following  passage, 
which  occasioned  the  remark  : 

G.  A  thing,  my  lord!     H.  Of  nothing:  bring  me  to  him. 
Hide  Jot,  and  all  after.  llaml.  iv.  9. 

Hide  and  seek  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  Decker's 
Stttiromastix,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  where  it  is 
said,  "  Cries  all  hid,  as  boys  do."  But  it  throws  no 
light  on  the  fox. 

Hide-Park,  now  written  Hyde-Park,  was  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  for  coaches,  as  early  as  the  year 
1625.  3 

Alas,  what  is  it  to  his  scene  to  know 

How  many  coaches  in  Hide-pnrk  did  show 

Last  spring,  li.  Jon.  Staple  of  Netct,  Prologue  for  the  Stage. 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ludlow  : 

This  day  was  more  observed  for  people  going  a  moving,  than 
for  divers  years  past.  Great  resort  to  Hyde-park  :  many  hun- 
dreds of  rich  coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire,  but  roost  shameful 
powdered  haired  men,  and  painted,  spotted  women. 

Memoirt,  May  1,  1654. 
It  has  long  been  written  as  if  connected  with  the 
family  of  Lord  Clarendon;  but  it  has  been  in  the 
Crown  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor  could 
the  name  refer  to  a  hide  of  land,  which  is  estimated 
at  120  acres,  whereas  this  park  is  supposed  to  con- 


Hiebonimo,  or  Jf.rommo.  The  principal  character 
in  an  old  play  by  Thomas  Kyd,  entitled  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  or  llieronimo  is  mad  again. 

See  Go  by,  Jf.rommo. 

High  men.    False  dice,  so  loaded  as  to  come  always 
high  numbers.    See  Fullam.    Low  men,  of  course, 
:  the  contrary,  and  produced  low  throws. 
—  Your  high 
And  low  men  ore  but  trifles ;  your  pois'd  dye, 
That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold, 
Is  gross  to  this.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  938. 


Then  play  thou  fur  n  pound  or  for  a  pin, 
'1  are  foisted  in. 


High  men  or  low  men  stil 


men, 


Hnrringt .  .  7 

Item,  to  my  son  Mat  Flowerdale  I  bequeath  two  bale  of  false 
dk»,  videlicet,  high  men  and  tow  men,  fallows, 
sod  other  bones  of  function 


London  Prodigal,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  456. 

In  later  times  these  had  attained  the  name  of 
high  runners  and  low  runners : 

Shmiwell  is  of  opinion,  that  your  bully,  with  his  box  and  his 
false  dice,  is  an  honcster  fellow  than  the  rhetorical  author,  who 
makes  use  of  his  tropes  and  figures,  which  are  bis  high  and  his  low 
tuners,  to  cheat  us  at  once  of  our  and  of  our  intellectuals. 

J.  Dennit  t  Letters,  toI.  ii.  p.  407. 

Hion-PALMEB.    See  Palmed  and  Palm. 

Hioht.  A  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  hacan, 
to  call.  Used  in  a  very  peculiar  way  for  some  of 
the  passive  tenses,  without  the  addition  of  the 
auxiliary  aw,  or  was,  or  their  several  persons.  Dr. 
Johnson  erroneously  asserts,  that  it  was  used  only 


in  the  preterite.  See  Tyrwhitt's  note  on  Chaucer, 
v.  1016. 

For,  am  called: 

The  wizard  smil'd  and  answer'd 
Easy  it  is  to  satisfy  thy  will ; 
Ismen  I  hight,  call'd  an  inchanter  great, 
Such  skill  have  1  in  magics  secret  feat.    Fair/.  Taito,  x.  19. 

Was  called : 


in  seme  part, 


Full  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night, 
In  fairest  field*,  and  A  strophe!  lie  /light. 


Highteth  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used, 
but  still  with  a  passive  signification  : 

Thi»  goeth  aright ;  how  highteth  she,  say  you. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  235. 

As  a  participle,  called: 

Among  the  rest  n  good  old  woman  was, 
lli^ht  Mother  Hubbard,  who  did  for  surpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth  that  seem'd  b-r  well. 

Spent.  Moth.  Hub.  Tnle,  38. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for,  the  man  called,  as  in  the ' 
following  passage : 

Wretch  that  he  was  into  this  land  to  bring 
The  Saxons,  with  hight  H enlist,  their  false  kins. 

NiceoVt  Winter  Nightt,  Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  563. 
It  is  employed  by  Shakespeare  only  in  burlesque 
passages,  as  Love's  L.  L.  iA.  and  Mids.  N.  Dr.  v.  1.; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  still  occasionally  introduced. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  many  other  senses.  For  com- 
mitted: 

Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight.     F.  Q.  I.  i».  6. 
So  also  IV.  x.  38. 

Granted: 

Yet  so  much  favour  the  to  him  bath  hight 

Above  the  rest.  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.  54. 

Mentioned: 

But  reade  you,  Sir,  sith  ye  my  name  have  hight. 

What  is  your  owne,  that  I  mote  you  requite,  lb.  IV.  vi.  4. 

Commanded,  or  directed: 

But  the  sad  Steele  scii'd  not  where  it  was  hight, 
Uppon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  falL. 

Given: 


lb.  V.  xi.  8. 


Her  virtue  was  the  dowre  that  did  delight, 

What  better  down:  can  to  a  dame  be  hight  f  lb.  V.  iv.  9. 

Higre,  or  Hygra.  The  name  for  the  violent  and 
tumultuous  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  and  for  similar  effects  in  other  rivers.  It  is 
spelt  also  aigre,  eagre,  eger.  The  derivation  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  orthography.  Mr.  Todd  tries  the 
Runic  and  the  Saxon ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  autho- 
rity for  his  Saxon  word.  Dryden  has  used  eagre,  as 
a  general  word  for  such  a  tide,  occasioned  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
banks ;  called  also  the  bore  of  the  Severn.  For  the 
etymology,  I  fear  we  cannot  venture  to  go  to 
the  Greek  hfoc.  It  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin. 
Drayton  thus  describes  its  effects : 

—  Until  they  be  imbrne'd 
In  Sabrin's  sovereign  arms;  with  whose  tumultuous  waves 
Shut  up  iu  narrower  bounds  the  higre  wildly  raves  : 
And  frights  the  straggling  flocks,  the  neighbouring  shores  to  fly, 
Afar  as  from  the  main  it  comes  with  hideous  cry, 
And  on  the  angry  front  the  curled  foam  doth  bring, 
Hie  bdlows  'gainst  the  banks  when  fiercely  it  doth  limy, 
Hurls  up  the  slimy  ooze,  and  makes  the  scaly  brood 
Leap  madding  to  the  laud  affrighted  from  the  flood; 
O'ertums  the  toiling  barge,  whose  steersman  does  not  lonch, 
Aud  thrust  her  furrowing  beak  into  her  ireful  punch. 

Polyolb.  Song  7. 
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Chatterton,  acquainted  with  this  local  phenomenon,  I 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  simile : 

As  when  the  hygra  of  ihe  Scverne  roars 

And  thunders  ugsotn  on  the  sandes  below. 
The  cleemhe  [noise)  rebounds  to  Wedccester's  shore, 
And  sweeps  the  black  sand  round  its  horie  prowe. 

Second  Battle  of  Huttings,  691. 
See  also  ver.  326.  of  the  same. 

In  Drayton  is  this  marginal  note,  upon  a  simile 
subjoined  to  the  lines  cited  above :  "  A  Bimile  ex- 
pressing the  boar  or  higre."  The  name  higra  is 
spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmsbury  in  the  following 
passage,  and  the  phenomenon  described  : 

In  eo  quotidiunus  nquarum  furor,  quod,  utrutn  voraginem  vel 
Tertiginem  undnrum  dicam,  nescio ;  fuudo  ab  into  vermis  arenas, 
et  conglobans  in  cumuliun  cum  impetu  venit,  nec  ultra  qunm  ad 
ponteni  pcrtendit ;  nonnunqunm  etiain  ripiis  tran'ceudit,  et 
magiu'l  vi  parte  tertae  circoita  victor  regreditur:  infelix  navis  si 
qunm  a  Inter*  nttigerit.  Nautar  certi  gnari  cum  vident  illnm 
higram  (sic  enim  Anglic?  vocant)  venire,  nnveiu  obverlunt,  et  per 
medium  secantes  vjoleutiam  ejus  clidunt. 

De  Pontif.  lib.  iv.  p.  ?83. 

Tn  this  last  circumstance  we  see  tbat  Drayton 
exactly  agrees  with  this  writer.  Drayton  has  applied 
the  same  name  to  the  tide  in  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  or 
Humber : 

For  when  my  higre  comes,  I  make  my  either  shore 
Even  tremble,  with  tho  sound,  that  I  al'ur  do  send. 

Polyolb.  isviii.  p.  1200. 

See  also  Eger,  in  Todd. 

Hu.n,  for  held,  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme.  This  kind 
of  license  was  very  frequently  taken  by  Spenser,  and 
other  contemporaries  ol  Shakespeare. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flow'r. 

But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flow'r  hath  kill'd ; 

Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.    ()  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd 
With  men's  abuses.  Shaketp.  Rape  if  Liter.  Suppl.  i.,515. 

HiLOF.nitANn.  The  family  name  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  so  blackened"  by  Fox,  and  other  writers 
against  the  Romish  Church,  that  his  name  became 
proverbial  in  this  country  for  violence  and  mischief. 
In  an  old  abridgment  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  by  a 
Dr.  Bright,  printed  1589,  1  find  him  thus  described  : 
"  This  llildebrand  was  a  most  wicked  and  reprobate 
monster,  a  sorcerer,  a  necromancer,  an  old  companion 
of  Si/vester,  T/ieophilactus,  and  Laurent  his,  conjurers." 
Page  136.  Any  name  of  reproach  being  thought 
fair  to  such  a  character,  Shakespeare  has  made 
Falstaffcall  him  Turk  : 

Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms,  as  I  have  done 
this  day.  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

See  Warburton's  note  on  the  passage. 

J^nd  liim  a  prisoner  to  the  lady  too. 

Sn.  Warrant  ye,  though  he  we're  Gog  or  Hildtbrand. 

Wits,  ().  PI.  viii.  502. 

A  Hi ldin<;,  «.  A  base,  low,  menial  wretch;  derived 
by  some  from  hinderling,  a  Devonshire  word,  signi- 
fying degenerate;  by  others,  from  the  Saxon  (see 
Todd's  Johnson ).  Perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  origi- 
nally  than  a  corruption  of  hireling,  or  /limiting, 
diminutive  of  bind;  which  the  following  passage 
seems  a  little  to  confirm  : 

■ —  A  base  slave, 
A  hilding  lor  a  livery,  a  squire's  doth, 
A  psuitlcr,  uot  so  eminent  !  Cymb.  ii.  3.  I 
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In  apposition  with  another  substantive,  as  pea- 
sant is  occasionally  used  : 

'Tis  positive  'gninst  tdl  exceptions,  lords, 

That  our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 

Who,  in  unnecessary  action*  swnrm 

About  our  squan*  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  n  hilding  foe.      Hen.  V.  iv.  J. 

For  a  coward : 

If  your  lordship  find  liim  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in 
your  respect.  Aid  Well,  iii.  6. 

It  was  applied  to  women,  as  well  as  men : 
For  shame  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit.     Tarn.  Shr.  ii.  1. 
But  now  I  sec  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her ; 
Out  on  her  hilding  !  Rom.  §  Jul.  ii.  5. 

This  is  that  scornful  piece,  that  scurvy  hilding. 
That  gave  her  promise  faithfully  she  would  be  here. 
Cicely,  the  setupstcr's  daughter.         Tuo  Xvble  K.  iii.  5. 
Dost  thou  dispute  with  me?    Alexander,  carry  the  prating 
hilding  forth.  B.  $  Ft.  Coxcomb,  Act  iv.  p.  216.  (Spoken  ofViola.) 

Hilts.  A  familiar  term  for  cudgels;  the  basket  hill, 
for  the  defence  of  the  hand,  being  the  most  perma- 
nent part  of  them ;  the  sticks  might  be  changed  at 
pleasure. 

Fetch  the  hiltt;  fellow  Juniper,  wilt  thou  play?  Jan.  I  cannot 
resolve  you:  'tis  ns  I  am  fitted  with  the  ingenuity,  quantity,  or 
quality  of  the  cudgel.  Ii.  Jons.  Cute  is  altered,  ii.  7. 

Martino,  who  is  sent,  certainly  brings  the  cudgels, 
not  the  baskets  only:  "  Enter  Martino,  with  the 
cudgels."  Falstaff  either  calls  his  broad  sword  hilts, 
or  he  means  to  swear  by  the  hilts,  as  Owen  Glen- 
dower  by  the  cross  of  his  Welch  hook : 
Seven,  by  these  hilts,  I  am  a  villain  else.         i  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Hilts  were  frequently  used  in  the  plural,  though 
said  of  one  weapou. 

Hing,  for  hang,  in  the  same  manner  as  hild  for  held. 
A  variation  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.    See  Hilo. 

That  fear,  death,  terror,  and  amazement  bring: 

With  ugly  paws  some  trample  on  the  green, 
Some  gnaw  the  snakes  that  on  their  shoulders  hing. 

b'airf.  Twso,  it.  4. 
Heav'n  in  thy  palm  this  day  the  balance  hings. 
Which  makes  kings  gods,  or  men  more  great  than  kings. 

Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.  iv.  4?8. 

There  are  traces  of  this  form  m  the  Scottish 
dialect.  See  the  Glossary  to  Gavin  Douglas's 
Virgil. 

Hint.  A  suggestion;  used  also  by  Shakespeare  for 
a  cause  or  subject. 

—  Alack,  for  pity! 
I,  not  remembnng  how  I  cried  on't  then,  (Stcevens,  for  out) 
Will  cry  ll  o'er  again  :  it  is  a  hint 

That  wrings  nunc  eyes  to 't.  Temp,  i- 

—  lor  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  Joss:  our  hint  of  woe 
is  common  ;  every  day,  some  sudor's  wife. 
The  master  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
Iluvcjust  our  theme  of  woe.  Id.  it  1. 

It  may,  however,  mean  there,  slight  touch  or 
memento. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Hough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  hcutls  touch  heav'n, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Othello,  t.  3. 

In  this  passage  the  old  quarto  reads  bent ;  the 
second  quarto,  hint.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
the  right  reading  is  hint.    See  Hp.nt. 

ip.  To  have  on  the  hip.  To  have  at  an  entire 
advantage.  This  phrase  seems  to  have  originated 
from  hunting,  because,  when  the  animal  pursued  is 
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seized  upon  the  hip,  it  is  finally  disabled  from 
flight.  In  some  of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  is  taken  from  the  art  of  wrest- 
ling ;  which  is  not  without  appearance  of  probability, 
because,  when  a  wrestler  can  throw  his  adversary 
across  his  own  hip,  he  gives  him  the  severest  of  all 
falls,  technically  termed  a  crois-buttock ;  but  it  will 
be  seen,  in  the  following  passages,  that  the  allusion 
is  carried  on  with  evident  reference  to  the  other 
origin : 

in  c»n  catch  him  one*  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fitt  the  ancient  grudge  1  bear  him.  Merth.  of  V.  i.  3. 

The  hound  who  has  caught  a  deer  by  the  hip,  may 
feed  himself  fat  on  his  flesh ;  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  wrestler. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 

For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 

I'll  have  out  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip.       Othello,  it.  1. 

Though  this  passage  is  greatly  corrupted,  its 
allusion  to  hunting  cannot  be  overlooked.  As  to 
the  text,  the  oldest  quarto  reads  the  first  line, 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  crash. 

Warburton  conjectured  "  poor  brack,"  sagaciously, 
and  in  exact  conformity  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
passage.  See  Bbach.  He  also  proposed  cherish 
for  crush,  almost  as  happily ;  for  certainly  the  general 
sense  is,  "  If  this  hound,  Roderigo,  whose  merit  is 
his  quick  hunting,  is  staunch  also,  and  will  bold,  I 
shall  have  my  game  on  the  hip."  The  present 
reading,  trash,  departs  from  this  sense,  and  neither 
substitutes  one  so  good,  nor  is  itself  fully  established, 
as  being  legitimately  used  in  that  sense.  It  is 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  is, 

If  this  poor  truh  of  Venice,  wbotn  I  trace ; 
Which  seems  to  be  more  corrupt  than  the  reading  of 
the  quarto.   Warburton's  conjectures  at  least  make 
good  sense  of  the  whole,  which  is  some  advantage : 

If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  I  cherish 
For  his  quick  homing,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

Cherish  may  not  have  been  the  very  word  of 
Shakespeare,  but  something  to  that  effect  is  surely 
required.  The  chief  objection  is,  that  brach  is  seldom 
used,  except  for  a  female;  but  if  that  be  thought 
valid,  trash  may  stand,  as  a  word  of  general  con- 
tempt. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  corrected  the 
opinion  given  in  his  notes  to  Shakespeare,  and 
derived  the  expression  from  hunting. 

Hipfocbas.  A  medicated  drink,  composed  usually 
of  red  wine,  but  sometimes  white,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  spices.  Some  would  derive  it  from 
inn,  and  ufaropj,  to  mix ;  but  Menage  observes,  that 
as  the  apothecaries  call  it  vinum  Htppocraticum,  he 
is  convinced  that  it  is  derived  from  Hippocrates,  as 
being  originally  composed  by  medical  skill.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr.  Theobald  observes,  in  a 
note  on  the  Scornful  Lady,  (p.  286),  it  was  called 
Hippocras,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
strained ;  the  woollen  bag  used  for  that  purpose 
being  called,  by  the  apothecaries,  Hippocrates  s  store. 
It  was  a  very  favourite  beverage,  and  usually  given 
at  weddings. 


P.  Slav,  what's  best  to  driok  a  mornings  ? 
R.  Ipocrat,  Sir,  for  my  mistress,  if  I  fetch  it,  is  most  dear  to 
btr.  Honest  Wh.  O.  VI.  rii.  283. 
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Drank,  to  your  health,  whole  nights,  in  Hippocras, 

Upon  my  knees,  with  more  religion 

Than  e'er  I  said  my  prayVs,  winch  Heav'n  forgire  me. 

Antiquary,  O.  PI.  x.  28. 

In  old  books  are  many  receipts  for  the  composition 
of  Hippocras,  of  which  the  following  is  one : 

Tuke  of  cinamon  2  ox.  of  ginger  \  an  oz.  of  grains  a  \  of  an  ox., 
panne  [pound]  them  grosse,  nnu  put  them  into  a  pottle  of  good 
claret  or  white  wine,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar;  let  all  steep 
together,  n  night  at  the  least,  close  covered  in  some  bottle  of 
glasse,  pewter,  or  stone ;  and  when  you  would  occupy  it,  cast  a 
thinne  linnen  cloath  or  a  piece  of  a  boulter  over  the  mouth  of  tlie 
bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as  you  will  drink  at  that  time, 
keeping  die  rest  close,  for  so  it  will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor,  and 
virtue  of  the  wine  and  spices.  And  if  you  would  make  but  u 
quart,  then  take  hut  half  the  spices  uforesaid. 

Haven  of  Health,  ch.  928.  p.  264. 

By  a  pottle  is  meant  two  quarts.  See  Pottle. 
See  also  Strutt's  View  of  Manners,  8cc.  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

Hiren.  A  corruption  of  the  name  of  Irene,  the  fair 
Greek,  first  broached,  perhaps,  by  G.  Peele,  in  his 
play  of  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Wren  the  fair 
Greek.  In  this  play,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published,  was  probably  the  hemistich  so  often 
alluded  to  by  subsequent  dramatists,  "  Have  we  not 
Hiren  here:" 

And  therefore,  while  we  have  Hiren  here,  speak  my  little 
dish-washers.  Decker,  Satirom.  Or.  Dr.  hi.  173. 

What  ominous  news  can  I'olymetes  daunt  ? 
Hate  we  not  Hireu  here  ?  Law  Trick*,  1608. 

•Sfoot,  lend  me  some  money.   Hast  thou  not  Hyren  here  i 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  Pi.  iv.  218. 
Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in  the  same  words, 
but  apparently  meaning  to  give  his  sword  the  name 
of  Hiren: 

Down,  down,  dogs,  down  fnitors  1   Have  we  not  Hiren  hex*  ? 

S  Hen.  IV.  li.  4. 

And  soon  after, 

Die  men  like  dogs,  give  crowns  like  pins, 

Have  we  not  Htrut  here?  Ibid. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  with  admirable  simplicity,  supposes 
him  to  ask  for  a  woman,  and  replies,  "  O  my  word, 
captain,  we  have  no  such  here ;  what  the  goujere,  do 
you  think  I  would  deny  her  1 "  Ibid. 

In  another  old  play,  on  the  Clown  saying,  *«  We 
have  Hiren  here,"  the  Cook  and  he  dispute  whether 
it  was  Hiren  or  Siren.    Mussing.  Did  Law,  iv.  1. 

Mr.  Douce,  by  extraordinary  chance,  picked  up 
an  old  rapier,  with  the  very  motto  of  Pistol's  sword 
upon  it,  in  French : 

>i  fortune  roe  tourmente, 
L'espi-rance  me  contente. 

See  his  IUustr.  of  Shakesp.  i.  p.  453.  where  he  has 
given  a  wood-cut  of  it. 

His,  pron.  It  was  commonly  supposed,  during  the  im- 
perfect state  of  English  grammar,  that  the  pronoun 
his  was  the  legitimate  formative  of  the  genitive  case 
of  nouns,  and  that  the  s,  with  an  apostrophe,  was 
only  a  substit  ute  for  that  word.  Modern  grammarians, 
struck  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  same 
abbreviation  to  stand  for  fas,  her,  and  their,  (as  the  s 
is  subjoined  also  to  feminine  and  plural  nouns),  have 
recurred  Co  the  Saxon,  where  is,  or  es,  formed  the 
geuitives;  which  fully  accounts  for  the  abbreviation. 
See  Lowthys  Gram.  p.  25.;  Johnson's,  prefixed  to 
his  Diet. ;  and  Tyrwhttt's  Essay  on  the  Language  and 
hersif.  of  Chaucer,  in  his  edition  of  the  Cant.  Tales, 
vol.  iv.  p.  31.    But  the  other  opinion  was  formerly 
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general,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  from  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  and  even  earlier,  to  that  of  Addison. 
Ben  Jonson  says  expressly,  in  his  English  Grammar, 
To  the  genitive  cases  of  nil  noun*  denoting  a  possessor,  is 
added  t  with  an  apostrophe,  thereby  to  avoid  the  gross  syntax  of 
the  pronoun  Am  joining  with  a  noun ;  as  the  emperor's  court,  the 
generaCt  valour ;  not  the  emperor  his  court,  &c. 

Chap.  xiii.  ed.  W  hoi  ley,  vol.  vii.  p.  Q!'Q. 

This  form,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  once  at  least 
in  the  Liturgy;  namely,  in  the  prayer  for  all  sortt 
and  conditions  of  men,  which  concludes,  "  and  this 
we  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake." 

Shakespeare  has  written  according  to  the  notion 
of  his  time : 

Vincentio  Ail  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 

It  shall  become  to,  &c.  Tarn.  Sir,  L  L. 

Once  in  a  sea-fight  'gainst  the  duke  his  gullies 

I  did  some  service.  Twelfth  N.  iii.  3. 

In  the  following,  he  seems  to  have  accumulated 
the  two  methods : 

Madam,  an  if  my  brother  bad  my  shape, 

And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert's  his,  like  him.  John,  L  L 
Unless  the  true  reading  were  "  Sir  Robert  his." 
Inaccurate  speakers  still  occasionally  use  a  double 
form,  as  Sir  Robert's 's,  which  may  account  for  the 
accumulation  in  Shakespeare,  whether  by  himself  or 
his  publishers. 

Spenser  has  written  his,  and  made  it  form  his 
Terse  in  a  peculiar  manner: 

This  knight  too  late,  his  manhood  and  his  might 

I  did  assay.  F.  Q.  IV.  L  Si 

For  "  this  knight's  manhood  and  might."  By  aid 
of  this  supposed  syntax,  his  blood,  his  wounds,  &c., 
were  sometimes  used  for  God's  blood,  8tc.,  omitting 
the  sacred  name,  which  should  be  the  antecedent: 

Nay  by  Godde's  harte,  if  I  might  doe  what  I  list, 

Not  one  of  t  bem  all  that  sltoulH  scape  my  fist. 

His  nayles  L  I  would  plague  them  one  way  or  another. 

Hern  Cuttome,  O.  PI.  L  277. 

And  again : 

And  trust,  by  his  woundet !  Avarice,  some  agayne  for  to  trie. 

Ibid. 

And, 

His  blood L  I  would  I  might  have  once  scene  that  chance. 
Ho,  5.  Originally  a  call,  from  the  interjection  ho! 
afterward  rather  like  a  stop  or  limit,  in  the  two 
phrases,  out  of  all  ho,  for  out  of  all  bounds ;  and 
there's  no  ho  with  him,  that  is,  he  is  not  to  be 
restrained.  Both  seem  deducible,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  notion  of  calling  in  or  restraining  a  sporting 
dog,  or  perhaps  a  hawk,  with  a  call,  or  ho;  or  so 
calling  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  or  going  away. 

Ob,  aye;  a  plague  on  'era,  there's  no  ho  with  them,  they  are 
madder  than  March  hares.  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  353. 

See  also  3H3. 

Because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some  such  fantastic 
fellows  make  much  on  him,  there's  no  ho  Kith  him;  the  vile 
dandiprat  will  overlook  the  proudest  of  his  acquaintance. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  112. 
For  he  once  loved  the  fair  maid  of  Fresingfield  out  of  utt  hot. 

Green's  Fryer  Bacon,  %t.  G  2* 
So  also,  Out  of  all  cry,  which  see. 
There's  no  ho  with  him;  but  once  hartned  thus,  he  will  needes 
be  a  man  of  wane.      Nash's  Lenten  St.  Hart.  Misc.  vi.  p.  lfifi. 
If  they  gather  together,  end  make  a  muster,  there  is  no  hoe  a  if  A 
them.  A  Strange  Metam.  cited  Cens.  Lit.  vii.  287. 

The  phrase  was  retained  even  by  Swift,  in  the 
jocular  strain  of  his  familiar  letters : 

When  your  tongue  runs,  there's  no  hoe  with  you,  pray. 

Journ,  to  Stella,  Let.  21L 
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Ho,  Ho.  An  established  dramatic  exclamation,  given 
to  the  devil,  whenever  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  ;  and  attributed  to  him  when  he  was  supposed 
to  appear  in  reality. 

But  Diccon,  Diccon,  did  not  the  devil  cry  ho,  ho,  ho  f 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PL  it  it. 
Ho,  ho,  quoth  the  devyll,  we  are  well  pleased, 
What  is  ins  name  thou  wouldtt  have  eased. 

Four  Pi,  O.  PL  l  aa. 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  the  Dexil  is  an  A%s  ' 
be  trios  with  a  long  ho,  ho,  from  Satan  himself. 
Robin  GoodfeUow,  a  clown  who  often  personates  the 
devil,  to  scare  his  neighbours,  in  the  old  play  of 
Wily  Beguiled,  speaks  thus  of  his  enterprise : 

Tu»h!  fear  not  the  dodge:  I'll  rather  put  on  my  flashing  nd 
nose,  and  my  flaming  face,  and  come  wrnp'd  in  a  calPs  skin,  aod 
cry  ho,  ho  ;  I'll  fray  the  scholar,  I  warraut  thee. 

Origin  of  Dr.  iii.  312, 

In  that  work  it  is  indeed  printed  bo,  bo,  which 
alteration  Mr.  Hawkins  made,  I  presume,  from  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  customary  interjections  of 
the  fiend.  In  Mr.  Reed's  notes  to  the  Old  Plays,  it 
is  cited  ho,  ho,  which  is  probably  right ;  but  1  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original  play. 

Hoar,  or  Hoary.  Used  sometimes  for  mouldy, 
because  mould  iness  gives  a  white  appearance. 

R,  What  hast  thou  found?  Af.  No  hare,  Sir;  unlets  a  bare, 
Sir,  in  a  lenten  pye,  that  is  something  stale  Mid  hoar  ere  it  be 
spent.  Rom.    Jul.  iL  L 

Many  of  Chaucer's  words  arc  become  as  it  were  vioew'd  and 
hoarse  with  over  long  lying.      Beaum.  to  Speght,  on  hit  Chancer. 
Lest,  starke  with  rest,  they  finew'd  wane,  and  hoart. 

Mirror  J'or  Mag.  p.  AIL 

To  Hoar.  To  become  white  or  mouldy,  or  to  make 
any  thing  so. 

—  Hoar  the  flamen 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
•  And  not  believes  himselt.  Jltuon  of  Ath.  iv.  3. 

When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent.  Horn,  if  Jul.  loc  cit. 

Devote  to  mouldy  customs  othoar'd  eld. 

Marston's  What  you  wilt,  B  fc 

Hob.  A  frequent  name,  in  old  times,  among  the 
common  people,  particularly  in  the  country.  It  is 
sometimes  used,  therefore,  to  signify  a  countryman; 
and  Ao6-goblin  meant  perhaps,  originally,  no  more 
than  clown-goblin,  or  bumkin-gobhn.  Coriolanus, 
curiously  enough,  finds  this  name  among  the  citizens 
of  Rome : 

Why  in  this  wolvish  cown  should  I  stand  here, 

To  Beg  of  Hob,  and  Dick,  that  do  appear 

Their  needless  vouches.  Coriol.  ii-  3- 

The  country  gnufls  [i.  e.  gnofTs]  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  slaves  and  clouted  shoon.  Old  Proph.  cited  by  Steereni 

Hence  the  farce  of  Hob  in  the  Well,  in  much  later 

times,  to  denote  the  clown  in  the  well. 

Hob  was  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  hob-goblin : 
From  elves,  hobs,  and  fairies, 
That  trouble  our  dairies, 
From  fire-drakes,  and  fiends, 
And  such  as  the  devil  sends, 
Defend  us,  good  heaven  I 

B.  If  Ft.  Mons.  Thorn,  iv.  L 
For  proof,  take  Merlin  falber'd  by  an  hob, 
Because  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  demon. 

Mirr.  MagyW. 

Hob-goblin.  See  Puck.  — 
Hob-nob.   See  Habbe  nabbe. 

Hobbioi dance,  or  Hoberdi dance.  One  of  Shakc- 
speare's  fiends,  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Jesuits' 
impostures.   See  Flibbertigibbet. 

Hobbididaswe,  prince  of  dumbness.  Lear,  Jr.  U 
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Hobby-horse.  A  small  horse;  also  a  personage 
belonging  to  the  ancient  morris  dance,  when  com- 
plete, and  made,  as  Mr.  BayeB's  troops  are  on  the 
stage,  by  the  figure  of  a  horse  fastened  round  the 
waist  of  a  man,  his  own  legs  going  through  the  body 
of  the  hor3e,  and  enabling  him  to  walk,  but  concealed 
by  a  long  foot-cloth;  while  false  legs  appeared 
where  those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the  sides  of 
the  horse.  The  hobby-horse  is  represented  by  figure 
5  of  the  plate  subjoined  to  1  Hen.  IV.  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare  of  1778,  and  the  subsequent  editions, 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Toilet's  remarks.  Latterly 
the  hobby-horse  was  frequently  omitted,  which 
appears  to  have  occasioned  a  popular  ballad,  in 
which  was  this  line,  or  burden : 

For  O,  fur  O,  the  hobby-horse  it  forgot. 

Which  is  quoted  in  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1.  and  Haml. 
hi.  2. 

Tother  hobby-horu,  I  perceive,  m  not  forgotten. 

Green't  lu  Quoque,  O.  PI.  vii.  97. 
But  see,  the  hobby-hone  it  forgot. 
Tool  it  must  lie  your  lot, 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 

And  other  buffoon  gnicc*.  )S.  Jon.  Entert.  of  the  Queen,  Ice. 

at  Althorpe,  vol.  v.  p.  211.  ed.  Whalley. 

This  had  become  almost  a  proverbial  expression : 
O.  Answer  me,  hobbihorte,  which  way  crost  be  yno  saw  enow? 
Jen.  Who  do  you  speake  to,  Sir?   We  have  forgot  the  hobbihorte. 

Drue'i  DuleJt.  ofSuf.  C  4  h. 
The  Puritans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  all 
sports  and  games,  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
inveterate  against  the  poor  hobby-horse.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  their  eloquence 
against  him : 

The  beast  is  on  unseemly  and  a  lewd  beast, 
And  got  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  coach  horses, 
His  mother  was  the  mare  of  ignorance. 

B.  *  Ft.  Woman  PUas'd,  .  1. 

Where  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  The  for- 
getting the  /cobby-horse  is  there  also  introduced : 

Shall  th'  hobby-harte  be  forgot  then  f 

The  hopeful  hobby- hortc,  shnll  he  lie  founder'd  I 

And  the  mode  of  carrying  the  horse  is  alluded  to : 

Take  up  your  horse  again,  and  girth  him  to  you, 
And  girth  him  handsomely,  good  neighbour  Bomby. 

Many  tricks  were  expected  of  the  dancer  who 
acted  the  hobby-horse,  ana  some  of  a  juggling  nature, 
as  pretending  to  stick  daggers  in  his  nose,  (perhaps 
«  false  one,)  which  is  represented  in  the  print  from 
Mr.  Toilet's  window.  Sogliardo,  in  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,  boasts  of  an  excellent  hobby-horse, 
m  which  his  father  and  himself  were  famous  for 
dancing : 

Nay,  look  you.  Sir,  there's  ne'er  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
has  trie  like  humours  for  the  hMy-hotte,  as  I  have ;  1  hove  the 

method  for  the  threading  of  the  needle  and  all,  the   Car. 

How,  the  method  ?  Sagl.  I,  the  legerity  lor  that,  and  the  whigh- 
bie,  and  the  doggers  in  the  note,  and  lite  travels  of  the  egg  from 
lii.?er  to  finger,  and  all  the  humours  incident  to  the  quality.  The 
horte  bangs  at  borne  in  my  parlour.  Act  li.  sc.  1. 

Hobeler,  or  Hobbler.  A  terra  for  a  sort  of  light 
horseman,  from  their  riding  on  hobbies,  or  small 
horses.    See  Chamb.  Diet,  and  Dit  Cange. 

(fee  that  might  dispende  tennc  ponnde  should  furnishe  hym- 
selfe,  or  fynde  a  demilaunce,  or  a  light  horseman,  it*  1  shall  so 
leinue  him,  beeyng  then  called  a  huhctcr  with  n  launce. 

Holinth.  vol.  ii.  K  k  3. 

See  Stat.  18  Eliz.  iii.  12. 
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I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  sense  hoJ.-ler  is  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  following  speech,  unless  it  means 
a  lame  or  hobbling  thing.  He  speaks  of  his  ill 
success  as  a  fiddler : 

Marry,  Sir,  you  see  I  go  wet  shod  and  dry  mouthed,  for  yet 
could  I  never  get  new  shoes  «r  good  drink :  rather  than  Til  lead 
this  life,  I'll  throw  my  fiddle  into  the  leads  for  a  hobter. 

1-yly't  Mother  Homhie,  v.  3. 

It  was  French  also.  Roquefort  says,  "  Hobeler, 
cavalier  qui  monte  un  cheval  Ecossois,  qu'on  nom- 
moit  anciennement  hobin ;"  which  Coles  also  testifies, 
by  rendering  it,  "  Velites  olim  in  Gallia  merentes." 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  origin  is  Scotch,  not 
Irish. 

Hock-tide.  An  annual  festival,  which  commenced 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter.  That  it  was  long 
observed,  and  that  gatherings,  or  collections  of 
money  were  then  made,  is  certain,  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  various  parishes ;  but  its  origin 
has  been  much  disputed  by  historians  and  antiquaries. 
As  it  was  a  moveable  feaBt,  depending  upon  Easter, 
it  could  not  be  the  commemoration  of  any  fixed 
event,  as  some  have  pretended.  The  whole  discus- 
sion, which  is  much  too  long  for  this  place,  may  be 
seen  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antin.  vol.  i.  p.  156 — 165.  4to. 
ed.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  combated 
its  historical  origin,  it  has  been  derived  from  hoch, 
high,  German. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  hock,  it  was  applied 
also  to  another  feast,  that  of  harvest-home;  and 
Herrick  has  a  short  poem,  entitled  the  Hock-Cart,  or 
Harvest-Home,  where  he  says, 

The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound 

For  joy,  to  see  the  hock-cart  crown'd.  Hesperidts,  p.  114. 

This  liock-tide  is  still  observed  in  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  neighbouring  counties,  under  the 
corrupted  names  of  hawkey,  hockey,  or  horkey ;  in 
which  last  form,  a  copious  description  of  the  festival, 
as  observed  in  Suffolk,  is  given  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  for  November  1820,  pp.  492 — 498.  See 
also  Todd's  Johnson,  in  Hockey,  or  Hawkey.  Dr. 
Clarke  has  mentioned  it  in  his  Travels.  Bloomfield, 
though  a  Suffolk  lad,  does  not  venture  on  the  pro- 
vincial name,  but  celebrates  harvest-home  in  common 
English.    See  his  Summer,  v.  287.  ^  s<*  fa' /sib 

To  Hocus,  v.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon;  from  hocus- 
pocus,  the  jargon  of  pretended  conjurers;  the  origin 
of  which,  after  various  attempts,  seems  to  be  rightly 
drawn  from  the  Italian  jugglers,  who  said  Ochus 
Bochus,  in  reference  to  a  famous  magician  of  those 
names.  Verelii  Epit.  Hist.  Sato-Goth.  See  Todd, 
in  Hoats-pocus. 

The  mercer  cries,  was  ever  man  so  komu'd  f  however  I  have 
enough  to  maintain  me  here.  Art  of  Wheedling,  p.  339. 

One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  legerdemain,  with  which  jugglers 
hocut  the  vulgar.  AW»»,  tjuoted  by  Todd. 

L'Eatrange  has  hocus-pocussing,  Rt  length.  Mr. 
Malone  considered  the  modern  word  hoax,  as  made 
from  this ;  and,  indeed,  between  hocuts'd  and  hoaxt 
there  is  hardly  any  difference,  and  I  prefer  this 
derivation  to  those  that  are  more  learned.  See  Todd, 
in  Hocus.  It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  origin, 
that  hoax  is  not «  word  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
ancestors,  but  very  lately  introduced,  by  persons  who 
might  have  retained  hocus,  a  word  hardly  obsolete, 
but  could  know  nothing  of  Saxon,  or  the  books  in 
Lambeth  Library. 
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Hoody-pekC.  A  ludicrous  term  of  reproach,  gene- 
rally equivalent  to  fool ;  perhaps  originally  synony- 
mous with  kodmandod,  or  snail.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Bacon  enumerates  hodmandod,  or  dodman, 
among  fish  that  cast  their  shells ;  what  he  means  is 
doubtful. 

Art  here  again,  thou  hoddypeke  f  Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  45. 
What  yc  brninsicke  fooles,  ye  kodilt/-peakes,  ye  doddy  poules, 
doe  ye  believe  him?  are  ye  seduced  also?  Lalim.  Serm.  tol.  44. b. 

W  ho  under  her  husband's,  that  hoddypeke' t  nose,  must  have 
all  the  riestilling  dew  of  hit  delicate  rose. 

Natk't  Anatomic  of  Absurdities,  B. 
It  seems,  in  the  latter  place,  to  mean  cuckold,  of 
which  the  horned  snail  might  be  thought  a  fit 
emblem. 

Hoddy-poule.  Thick  head,  dunder-head;  the  same 
as  Doddipole. 

Whereat  I  much  wonder, 
How  such  a  hoddy  poute 
So  boldly  dare  controule, 
And  so  malapertly  withstand 
The  kynges  owne  band. 

Skelton,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  9 
Hofitl,  and  Hofully.    See  Todd.    I  have  not  met 

with  the  words. 
Hocti.    A  hill;  from  the   Dutch.     A  place  near 
Plymouth  was  so  called,  which  Camden  terms  the 
haw. 

That  well  can  witness  yet  unto  this  day 
The  western  hogh,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Goernot.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  1.  10. 

Drayton  speaks  of  it  also : 

All  doubtful  to  which  part  the  victory  would  go, 

Upon  that  lofty  place  at  Plimmouth  call'd  the  hot, 

Those  mighty  wrestlers  met.  Potyolb.  Song  i.  p.  668. 

Hogrel.  The  rustic  name  for  a  sheep  of  two  years  old. 

And  to  the  temples  first  they  hast,  and  seeke 
By  sacrifice  for  grace,  with  hogrel*  of  two  years. 

Surrey,  Virg.  B.  iv.  I.  78. 

At  one  year  they  are  hogs. 
Hoo's-Norton.  A  village  in  Oxfordshire,  north-east 
of  Chipping  Norton,  which  Ray  says  was  properly 
called  Hitch  Norton,  but  is  now  I  lock  Norton,  or 
Hoke  Norton.  Camden  says,  that  the  clownishness 
of  the  inhabitants  occasioned  it  to  be  popularly 
called  Hogs  Norton,  and  Ray  has  a  proverb  of  that 
meaning: 

You  were  bom  at  Hog's  Norton.  P.  9.58. 

Equivalent  to  saying,  you  are  a  clown.    The  old 
saying,  that  the  pigs  play  on  the  organ  theret  was 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  joke,  calling  the 
inhabitants  pigs,  who  had  probably  an  organ  in  their 
church.   Ray,  in  another  place,  will  have  Pig,  or: 
Pigs,  the  name  of  a  man  who  played  the  organs ;' 
(see  p.  206.)  and  there  inadvertently  transfers  it  to  the 
Hoke  Norton  of  Leicestershire.    But  see  Organs. 
But  the  great  work  in  which  I  mean  to  glory 
Is  in  the  ruisine  a  cathedral  church: 
It  shall  be  at  Hog,  Norton,  with  a  pair 
Of  stately  organs;  more  than  pity  'twere 
The  pigs  should  lose  their  skill  for  want  of  practice. 

Rand.  Mutes'  Looking  Glass,  O.  PL  is.  812. 
If  thou  bestowst  any  curtesie  on  mee,  and  I  do  not  rcmiite  it, 
then  call  mee  cut,  and  say  1  was  brought  up  at  Hogge  Norton, 
where  pigget  play  on  the  organs. 

Ntuh't  Apol.  of  Pierce  Pennileue,  K  4. 
Hoiden.     Mr.  GifTord  has  suggested,  that  hoiden 
seems  to  be  used  for  a  leveret  in  the  following  pas- 
sage.   It  clearly  appears  to  be  a  hunting  term  for 
some  kind  of  game : 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare  o'  me,  to  hunt  counter, 
thus  and  make  these  doubles.  B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  6. 
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To  Hoit.  To  indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth. 
We  still  speak  of  a  hoity-toity  person. 

tie  sings  and  hoitt  and  revels  among  his  drunken  comuanionv 

B.tc  Fl.Ku.ofB.Ptst. 
We  shall  have  such  a  hoi/ ting  here  anon, 
Youll  wonder  at  it.  Webst.  Tkracian  Wonder,  ii.  1.  repr.  p.  St. 

Hold.  To  cry  hold!  when  persons  were  fighting,  was, 
according  to  the  old  military  laws,  an  authoritative 
way  of  separating  them.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  passage,  produced  by  Mr.  Toilet ;  it  declares 
it  to  be  a  capital  offence, 

Whosoever  shall  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary,  either  in  the 
heat  or  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  cry  hold,  to  the  intent  to  part  them. 

Bellay's  Instruction*  for  the  Wart,  trans!.  1589. 
If  they  fought  in  lists,  the  general  only  could  part 
them.    Ibid.    This  well  illustrates  the  following 
passage  of  Shakespeare : 

Nor  beav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 

To  cry  hold,  hold  !  Much.  Li. 

Hold  was  also  the  word  of  yielding.   See  Mad. 

v.  7. 

The  Hole.  One  of  the  meanest  apartments  in  the 
Counter  prison,  in  Wood  Street,  was  so  called;  as  a 
still  worse  room  had  the  name  of  Hell. 

But  if  e'er  we  clutch  him  again,  the  Counter  shall  charm  him. 
Jiav.  The  hole  rot  him.  Puritan,  .Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  590. 

in  Wood  street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hell.   Counter-rat,  a  Poem. 

Ne*t  from  the  stocks  the  hole,  and  littlc-eose, 
Sad  places,  which  kind  nature  do  displease, 
And  from  the  rattling  of  the  keeper's  keys, 

Libera  nos,  Douiinc. 
Walks  of  Hogsdon,  with  the  Humours  of  Wood  Street 
Compter ,  a  Comedy,  1«57. 
From  the  feather  bed  in  the  master's  side,  or  the  flock  bed  is 
the  knight's  word,  to  the  straw  bed  iu  the  hole. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.  O.  PI.  v.  48- 

See  also  O.  PI.  iv.  284. 

Here  it  is  said  of  the  Poultry  Compter.  Perhaps 
the  term  was  common  to  many  prisons.  We  soil 
hear  of  the  condemned  hole  in  Newgate.  See  Fennor'i 
Compter's  Commonwealth,  4to.  1617. 

Holidame.    By  some  supposed  to  be  for  Holy  Dame, 
Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  see  Halioam. 

Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  come*  Katharine. 

Tarn,  of  Sir.  v.  S. 

Hollowm  as.   The  feast  of  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints; 
that  is,  the  first  of  November.    See  Hallowmas. 

She  came  adorn 'd  hither  like  sweetest  May, 

Sent  back  like  hotlovmas,  or  short 'st  of  day.  Rich.  II.  v.  1. 

Holpe,  and  Holpen.   The  old  preterite  and  participle 
of  to  help. 

Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  thi»  lo;;.         K.  John,  i.  1- 

—  Thou  art  my  warrior, 
I  holp  to  frame  thee.  Cor.  «.  3. 

He,  remembnng  his  mercy,  bath  holpen  bis  servant  Israel. 

Magnificat.  Prayer-Book  rrsnsL 

Shakespeare  often  uses  the  preterite  incorrectly 
for  the  participle : 

You  have  holp  to  ravish  jour  own  daughters,  and 

To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates.  Cor.  it.  6- 

The  following  phrase  is  yet  occasionally  used  in 
low  life : 

A  man  is  well  holp  up,  that  trusts  to  you.     Com.  of  Err.  n.  1 

Holt.   A  wood.   Saxon.   Sometimes  a  high  wood 

Or  as  the  wind  in  holts  and  shady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  tbo  boughs  and  leaves. 

Fairf.  Two,  iii  6 
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About  the  rivers,  rallies,  holts,  and  crags, 
Among  the  aivers,  aud  the  waving  flags. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.  II.  ii.  p.  56. 
As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  thorough  frith  and  fell. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xi.  d.  864. 
Bishop  Percy  says,  sometimes  it  signifies  a  hill ;  but 
in  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Turbervile  it  clearly 
means  no  more  than  a  high  wood : 
Ye  that  frequent  tbe  hillet 

And  highest  Aoftet  of  all.       Glouary  to  Reliqnet,  vol.  i. 

The  other  passage  is  not  decisive. 

Mr.  Ellis  says,  and  I  believe  rightly,  that  holts 
properly  meant  woody  hills.    Specim.  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

in  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  corruptly 
used  instead  of  hold,  for  the  sake  of  rhyming  to  bolt: 

But  sooner  shall  th'  Almighties  thunderbolt 

Strike  me  down  to  the  cave  tcnebrious, 
The  lowest  land,  and  damned  spirit*'  Moil, 

Than,  etc.  Solimus,  Em  p.  of  the  Turks,  A  4. 

Hombling.  A  native  of  any  place,  and  resident  there : 
indigent!. 

So  that  within  a  wbylo  they  began  to  molest  the  homelingt  (for 
so  I  finde  the  word  indigena  to  be  Englished  in  an  old  booke 
that  I  have,  wherein  advena  is  translated  also  on  homeling). 

Holinih.  vol.  i.  A  3. 

Honest  as  the  skin  between  his  snows,  prov. 
An  odd  proverbial  saying,  used  by  Shakespeare  and 
others.  Where  the  force  of  the  companson  lies, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  The  skin  between  the 
brows  certainly  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  dis- 
simulation, as  the  other  features  may ;  but  this  seems 
too  refined. 

An  old  man,  Sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as,  God  help,  I 
•ould  desire  they  were,  but  in  faith  honett,  at  the  tkin  between 
hit  brow*.  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

It  shall  be  justified  to  thy  husband's  faisb,  now :  too  shall  be 
iti  honaht  as  the  tkin  between  hi*  homth,  la. 

H,  Jon.  Bart,  fair,  iv.  4. 
I  am  at  true,  I  wold  thou  knew,  at  tkin  betwene  thy  browes. 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  67. 
I  am  at  honett  ot  the  tkin  that  it 

Between  thy  brown.    Constable.  What  tkin  between  my  brows  9 
What  skin,  thou  knave  ?    I  am  a  Christian ; 
And  what  is  more  a  constable  I    What  skin  9 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  308. 

In  the  following  passage  the  same  comparison  is 
applied  to  magnanimity : 

Punt.  Is  he  magnanimous?  Gent.  As  the  tkin  between  your 
brows,  Sir.  jH.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  hit  H.  u.  2. 

But  this  seems  to  be  mere  burlesque. 

To  Hon  est.   To  do  honour  to. 

Sir  Amorous!  you  have  very  much  honetted  my  lodging  with 
your  presence.  B.  Jon.  Silent  Woman. 

Surely,  you  should  please  God,  benefit  your  country,  and  honett 
your  own  "name.  Atchatn,  Schotcmattcr,  Prcf.  xvii.  ed.  TJpt. 

Honesty,  for  credit  or  reputation. 

When  Sir  Thos.  More  was  at  the  place  of  execution  he  said  to 
the  hangman,  "  I  promise  thee  that  thou  shall  never  have  honett  it 
in  the  stroking  of  my  head,  mv  necke  is  so  short. 

Halft  Chron.  p.  886. 

This  remarkable  speech  is  exactly  copied  by  the 
author  of  the  old  drama  of  Damon  and  Pilhuts: 
Come  Cronno,  doo  thiue  oflice  now,  why  is  thy  colour  so  dead? 
My  neck  is  so  short,  thut  thou  wilt  never  liare  honett te  in  strik- 
ing of  ilns  head.  O.  PI.  i.  941. 

To  Honey.   To  sweeten  or  delight,  coax  or  flatter. 
Shakespeare  has  been  thought  licentious  in  convert- 
ing substantives  into  verbs,  and  the  contrary ;  but  it 
will  appear  in  this  work,  that  this  interchange  was 
much  authorized  by  the  custom  of  his  time : 
Can'st  thou  not  hony  me  with  fluent  speach, 
And  even  adore  my  toplesse  villany  i    Antonio  tf  Mellida,  A  4. 
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O  nnpeerable!  invention  rare  ! 

Thou  god  of  policy,  it  honies  me.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  66. 
Was  ever  rascal  honey' d  so  with  poison  ? 

Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  846. 

Shakespeare  has  made  it  a  neuter  verb,  and  used 
it  contemptuously  for  courting;  i.e.  calling  each 
Other  honejf : 

Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying  und  making  love 

Orer  tbe  nasty  sty.  Haml.  iii.  4. 

Honeystalks.  Clover  flowers,  which  contain  a 
sweet  juice.  It  is  common  for  cattle  to  overcharge 
themselves  with  clover  and  die. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 

Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honeystalks  to  sheep.  Tit.  Andr.  it.  4. 

Hoodman-blind.  The  childish  sport  now  called 
blind  man's  buff. 

—  What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  coxen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  9  Rami  >ui.  4. 
Come  boy,  and  make  roe  this  same  groaning  love, 
Troubled  with  stitches  and  the  cough  o*  the  lungs, 
That  wept  his  eves  out  when  be  was  a  child, 
And  ever  since  hath  shot  at  liudmun  blind,  tec. 

Merry  Dev.  of  Earn.  O.  PI.  v.  262. 
Why  should  I  play  at  hoodman-blind  9 

Wise  Woman  of  HogtJen. 

Hood-wink,  «.  Drayton  has  this  word,  which  must 
mean  the  same  as  hoodman-blind. 

By  moonshine  many  a  night  do  give  each  other  chase 

At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  &c.      Polyolb.  ni.  p.  ]««». 

By  Hook  or  crook.  By  one  instrument  or  another. 
Warton  observes,  that  it  has  been  falsely  derived 
from  two  lawyers  in  Charles  the  First's  time.  Judge 
Hooke  and  Judge  Crooke ;  but  he  shows  that  it  is  twice 
used  by  Spenser,  and  occurs  also  in  Skelton.  Obterv. 
on  Spenser,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.   See  Todd. 

Hoop.  A  name  for  a  quart  pot;  such  pots  being 
anciently  made  with  staves,  bound  together  witn 
hoops,  as  barrels  are. 

The  Englishman's  healths,  his  hoopt,  cans,  half-cans,  4c c. 

Decker's  Gal's  Hornb.  p.  28. 
I  believe  hoopes  in  quart  puts  were  invented,  that  every  man 
should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more.       Nash's  Pierce  Pennileae. 

They  were  usually  three  in  number  to  such  a  pot ; 
hence  one  of  Jack  Cade's  popular  reformations  was 
to  increase  their  number  : 

The  three-hoop' d  pot  shall  have  ten  hoopt ;  and  I  will  make  it 
felony  to  drink  small  beer.  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

Will  not  this  explain  cock-a-hoop  better  than  the 
other  derivations  ?  A  person  is  cock-a-hoop,  or  in 
high  spirits,  who  has  been  keeping  up  the  hoop,  or 
pot,  at  his  bead. 

Hooves.   Used  for  the  plural  of  hoof. 

The  furious  genets  seetu,  in  their  career, 

To  make  an  earthquake  with  their  thundring  hooves. 

Fanshaw't  Lutiad,  vi.  64. 

Hop  dance.  A  fiend  mentioned  by  Shakespeare's 
Edgar,  when  personating  mad  Tom.  See  Flibber- 
tigibbet. 

Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herring. 

Lear,  iii.  6. 

Hop-harlot.  A  coarse  coverlet,  evidently  corrupted 
from  hap-hariot ;  from  to  hap,  in  the  sense  of  to 
wrap.  A  burlesque  kind  of  compound,  similar  to 
that  by  which  a  stout  wrapping  coat,  or  cloke,  is 
sometimes  called  a  wrap-rascal.  In  both  cases,  the 
thing  itself  is  meant  to  be  ridiculed,  by  appropriating 
it  to  such  wearers.    It  is  variously  noticed  in  old 
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dictionaries,  and  absurdly  enough  by  some  etymolo- 
gists, as  may  be  seen  in  Todd's  Johnson.  Dag-swain, 
which  occurs  with  it,  seems  a  similar  compound. 

Covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dag-sw 
or  hop-harlott.  Harrison,  Pref,  to  Holinsk,  ch. 

Hope,  for  mere  expectation,  as  spero  is  soi 
in  Latin,  and  itonfy  in  Greek.  » 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  1  falsify  men's  hoptt.     1  Hen.  IV.  i.  8. 
So  also  the  verb  : 

—  I  cannot  hope 
Cesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together.  Ant.  If  CI.  ii.  1. 

This  use  of  the  word  was  not,  however,  common ; 
and  Puttenham,  relating  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth 
that  he  said  "  I  hope  I  6hall  be  hanged  to-morrow," 
calls  it  "  an  ill  shapen  terme." 

Whereat  the  king  laughed  a  good,  not  only  to  see  the  tanner's 
vaine  feare,  but  also  to  heare  his  ill  shapen  tenue. 

Art  o/Poaie,  B.  iii.  ch.  28. 
This  reading,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  ballad, 
as  now  extant ;  there  it  stands  thus : 
A  coller,  a  collar,  the  tanner  ho  snyd, 

I  trowe  it  will  breed  sorrows : 
After  a  coller  cometh  a  halter, 

I  trove  I  shall  be  hang'd  to-morrow.    Percy's  Rel.  ii.  p.  9i. 

The  Hope,  on  the  Bank-side  in  Surrey,  one  of  the 
London  theatres,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  at 
which  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  was  acted,  as 
appears  by  the  following  passage  in  the  induction  to 
that  play : 

Articles  of  agreement  indented,  between  the 


bearers,  at  the  Hope,  on  the  Bankside,  in  the 
the  one  party;  and  the  autlwr  of  Bartholomew  t 


uie  uh«  ynny  ,  «nu  mo  nuiimt  ui  o»n nnimiui  rtnr,  in  the  Said 

place  and  county,  on  the  other  party,  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of 
October  1614,  8tc.  Induct,  to  Barth.  Fair. 

The  Hope,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  regular 
theatres,  but,  as  well  as  the  Swan  and  the  Rose, 
(also  on  the  Bankside,)  was  chiefly  used  as  a  bear- 
garden. Why  Jonson  produced  his  play  there,  I 
know  not;  but  he  speaks  very  contemptuously  of 
the  place : 

Though  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  the  same  region  that  some  here 
perhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that  the  author  hath  therein 
observed  n  special  decorum ;  tbe  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smitbficld, 
and  as  slinking  every  whit.  Ibid. 

Hopshacki.es.  What  these  were,  we  can  only  guess. 
By  the  context,  in  the  following  passage,  where  only 
I  have  found  it,  they  appear  to  be  some  kind  of 
shackles  imposed  upon  the  loser  of  a  race,  by  the 
judges  of  the  contest. 

Such  runners,  as  commonly  they  shove,  and  shoulder  to  stand 
foremost,  vet  in  the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deserve  but 
the  hopthackles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right  judges. 

Atch.  Sckolemaster,  p.  166.  ed.  Upt. 

Horn-thumb.  A  nick-name  for  a  pick-pocket.  This 
quaint  term  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gifford, 
from  whose  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  the  following 
illustrations  of  it  are  taken.  It  alludes  to  an  old 
expedient  of  pick-pockets,  or  cut-purses,  who  were 
said  to  place  a  case  or  thimble  of  hom  on  their 
thumbs,  to  resist  the  edge  of  their  knife,  in  the  act  of 
cutting  purses. 

I  mean  a  child  of  the  horn-thumb,  a  babe  of  bootv,  boy,  a  cut- 
purse.  Bar*.  Fair,  Act  ii.  p.  413. 
Bat  cosin,  bicaute  to  that  office  ye  may  not  come, 
Frequent  your  exercises  :  — >a  home  on  your  thumbe, 
A  quick  eye,  a  sharp  knife.  Canities,  O.  P. 
We  also  give  for  our  arms  three  whetstones  in  gules,  with  no 
difference.'and  upon  our  creste,  a  left  hand,  with  a  korne  upon  the 
thumbe,  and  a  knife  in  tbe  hande. 

Moral  Dialogue,  by  W.  Bulleyn.  I 
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Horologe.    A  clock;  from  the  Latin  horologiun. 
Hell  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.  Othello,  ii.  5. 

1  he  cock,  the  country  horologe,  that  rings 

The  chearful  warning  to  the  sun's  awake, 
Missing  the  dawning  scantles  in  his  wings, 
And  to  his  roost  doth  sadly  him  betake. 

Drayton's  Moses,  B.  ii.  p.  1504. 

Horse-courser,  properly  Horse-scourser.  A 
horse-dealer.  See  Scoubse.  Equorum  mango.  Coles. 
Junius  was  wrong  in  deriving  it  from  the  Scotch 
word  rose;  it  is  from  the  English  word  scorse,  to 
exchange,  and  means  literally  a  horse-changer.  See 
Scorse.  Hence  Coles  has  also  horse-coursing, 
equorum  permit t at io.  Abr.  Fleming  thus  defines  it : 
41  Mango  equorum,  a  horse  scorser;  he  that  buyeth 
horses,  and  putteth  them  away  again  by  chopping 
and  changing."  Nomencf.  p.  514.  a.  The  horst- 
courter  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  that 
described  in  Overbury's  Characters  (51),  are  evidently 
horse-dealers,  and  nothing  else.  From  Whalley'i 
note  on  Barth.  Fair,  Act  in.  sc.  4.  it  appears  that  the 
word  was  familiar  to  him  in  this  sense,  though  now 
quite  disused.  See  Johnson,  who  instances  the  word 
from  Wiseman  and  L'Estrange. 

He  that  lights  upon  n  horse,  in  this  place,  [Smithneld]  from  in 
old  horte-cmrter,  sound  both  in  wind  and  limb,  may  light  of  an 
—-.  wife  in  the  stews. 


D.  Lupton's  London,  Harl.  Muc.  it.  p.  J17. 
Their  provender,  though  divers  horse-coursers,  that  live  by  sals 
of  horse,  do  feed  them  with  sodden  rie,  or  beanemeale  sod,  pam- 
pering them  up,  that  they  may  be  tbe  fcirer  to  theeie;  yet  it  is 
not  good  foodc  to  labour  with. 

B.  Oooge  on  Husbandry,  B.  iii.  120.  b. 

Horseleech  ;  from  leech,  in  the  sense  of  surgeon. 
A  horse-doctor  or  farrier. 

Or  if  tbe  honeleack  would  adventure  to  minister  a  potion  to  s 
licke  patient,  in  that  hee  hath  knowledge  to  give  a  drench  to  s 
diseased  hone,  he  would  make  himself  an  assc. 

Eupkues,  Epist.Dtd.  A«.b. 


Horse-loaves,  and  Horse-bread.  A  _ 
of  bread,  made  for  feeding  horses.  It  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  much  more  common  than  at 
present  to  give  bread  to  horses ;  for  which  reason  we 
often  read  of  horse-loaves,  See.  The  receipts  for 
making  these  loaves  are  given  in  various  books  on 
hunting.  Thus  in  G.  Markham's  book  on  the  hunt- 
ing-horse: 

The  next  food,  which  is  somewhat  stronger  and  better,  is  bresd 
thus  made  :  take  two  busltels  of  good  clean  beans  and  one  husod 
of  wheat,  and  grind  them  together;  then,  through  a  fine  rsngr, 
bolt  out  the  quantity  of  two  pecks  of  pure  meal,  and"  bake  it  in 
two  or  three  loaves  by  itself;  aikI  the  rest  sift  through  a  meal 
sive,  and  knead  it  with  water,  and  good  store  of  banne,  and  so 
bake  it  in  great  loaves,  and  with  the  courser  bread  feed  yoer 
horse  in  his  rest,  and  with  the  finer  against  tbe  days  of  tors 
labour.  Book  i.  p.  H- 

Another  receipt  is  in  the  Gentleman's  Recreatkm, 
on  the  hunting-horse,  p.  49,  which  is  also  made  of  one 
part  wheat  and  two  parts  beans,  and  directed  to  be 
made  into  "  great  household  peck  loaves  —  to  avow 
crust."  So  also  the  Northumberland  Household 
Book. 

This  kind  of  food  is  particularly  recommended  to 
strengthen  the  animal,  which  effect  is  still  attributed 
to  common  bread : 

Oh  that  I  were  in  my  oat-tub,  with  a  horn-loaf.  Someuu-£ 
to  hearten  me.  B.  *  Ft.  Night  Walker,  v.  1. 
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Ijitimer  shows  how  common  it  was  so  to  Teed 
horses : 

For  when  a  man  rideth  by  the  way,  and  corameth  to  liis  inn*, 
■ad  giveth  to  the  hostler  hit  hone  to  walk,  and  so  himself  aittrth 
it  the  table  and  maketh  good  cheere,  and  foqje ttcili  his  bone,  the 
bottler  coneth  and  saith,  Sir,  hum  muck  bread  shall  I  give  your 
bone?  Serm.  fol.  153.  b. 

These  loaves,  being  large,  became  a  jocular 
measure  for  the  height  of  any  very  diminutive 
person : 

Her  race  was  wan,  a  lean  and  writhel'd  skin, 
Her  stature  scant  three  horu-loaret  did  exceed. 

Harringt.  Ariotto,  vii.  64. 

Minshew  defines  the  word  dwarf  to  mean  "  a 
dandiprat  or  elfe,  one  no  higher  than  three  horse- 
bava."  So  also  Cotgrave,  in  Sain.  Rye-bread  is 
said  to  be  given  now  to  horses  in  Flanders.  Cent. 
Lit.  x.  p.  369. 

Hokt-yakd.  A  garden,  now  softened  to  orchard; 
from  oprjeapb,  Saxon,  which  itself  is  put  for 
^j-rinjeapb,  a  place  for  herbs. 

The  hart-yard  entering,  admires  the  fair 

And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys,  cited  by  Todd. 

Hose.  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both  in  one. 
Chaustes,  French.  In  French,  distinguished  into 
high  hose  and  low  hose :  haul  de  chaustes,  and  has  de 
chauttes;  (as  here,  Upper  and  nether  stocks, 
which  see)  the  present  word  bat  being  only  a  con- 
traction of  the  above.  Hose  are  most  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  hopa,  though  the  Welch  is 
nearly  the  same,  and  even  the  French  not  remote. 

In  the  following  quotations  hose  evidently  mean 
breeches,  or  the  whole  lower  garment : 

And  you  tbful  still  in  vour  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw  rheuma- 
ock  day.  Merry  W.  W.  iiL  1. 

Their  points  being  broken  —  down  fell  their  hote. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
O,  rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose, 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.  love's  L.  L.  it.  3. 

Slop  is  indeed  an  emendation  of  Theobalds,  but  is 
indubitably  right 

Trunk  host  were  the  round  swelling  breeches,  such 
as  are  ridiculed  in  the  following  passage : 

Nay  you  are  stronge  men,  els  you  could  not  bcare  these  britches. 
IT.  Are  these  such  great  hote  f  in  raith,  goodman  collier,  you  see 
with  your  nose.  By  mine  booestie  1  bare  but  one  lining  in  one 
hote,  but  7  els  of  rug. 

Again : 

These  are  do  hote,  but  water  bougets,  t  tell  thee  playne : 
Good  for  none  bat  suche  as  have  no  buttockes. 
Dyd  you  ever  see  two  suche  little  Kobin  ruddockes 
So  laden  with  breeches  i  chill  say  no  more  lest  1  onende ; 
Who  invented  these  monsters  first,  did  it  to  a  godly  ende, 
To  have  n  mole  readie  to  put  in  other  folke's  stuffs. 

Damon  4  PUhiat,  O.PI.i.«19. 

A  male  is  a  trunk. 

Sometimes  I  have  seene  Tarleton  play  the  clowne,  and  use  no 
other  breeches  than  such  sloppet  or  slivings,  as  now  many  gentle- 
nieu  weare  ;  they  are  almost  capable  of  a  bushell  of  wheate,  and 
if  they  bee  of  sacke-clolh  they  woulde  serve  to  came  mawlt  to  the 
■ill.  This  abaarde,  clownish,  and  unseemly  attire  only  by  cus- 
tome  now  is  not  mijliked,  but  rather  approved. 

Wright'*  Passions  of  the  Minde,  1601.  iu  Cent.  Ut.  u.  178. 

To  Host,  from  the  substantive  an  host.  To  take  up 
abode,  to  lodge. 

Go  bear  it  to  the  centaur  where  we  host.  Com.  of  Er.  i.  8. 

—  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host.  AlCs  W.  iii.  &. 

Also,  to  encounter  with  armies.    In  this  sense 
Milton  and  Phillips  have  used  it.   See  Johnson.  An 
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hosting  pace,  therefore,  in  Holinshed,  means  a  fit  pace 

for  an  onset  in  battle : 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  ready  in  the  field  with  hys  people,  — 
and  advanced  forward  with  them  towarde  his  enimies,  an  hotting 
pace.  Vol.  it.  N  n  3. 

Hostry.    An  inn ;  from  host. 

And  now  'tis  at  borne  in  mine  Wry. 

Marlon's  Fuuttut,  F  4.  l>. 

Dryden  has  used  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  now  obso- 
lete.   See  Johnson. 

Also  for  a  lodging  in  general : 
Only  these  mnrishes  anu  myrie  bogs, 

In  which  the  fearful  cwftes  do  build  their  bowres, 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  'inongst  the  croaking  frogs, 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  dogs. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  x.  33. 

Hot.  Called;  used  passively  as  the  preterite  of  to 
hight. 

Whvlome  before  that  cursed  dmcon  got 

1  hat  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defyld  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  hot 
The  well  of  life.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  39. 

So  also  hote: 

And  after  him  another  knight  that  hote, 

Sir  Brienor,  so  sore  that  none  him  life  behote.  Id.  IV.  iv.  40. 

Also  for  the  past  participle  or  preterite  of  to  hit : 

A  viper  smitten  or  hot  with  a  reed  is  astonied. 

St  of i  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  S  8. 

A  Hot-hocse.  A  bagnio;  from  the  hot  baths  there 
used.  They  were  of  no  better  fame  in  early  times 
than  at  present.  See  B.  Jons.  Epigrams,  B.  i.  Ep.  7. 

Whose  house,  Sir,  was,  as  they  say,  ploek'd  down  in  the 
subarbs,  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house,  which  is,  I  think,  a 
very  ill  house  too.  Mens,  for  M.  ii.  1. 

Besides,  Sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  go  to  a  hot-house,  you 
shall  sweat  there  [at  court]  with  courting  your  mistress,  or  losing 
your  money  at  prime ru,  as  well  as  in  all  the  stoves  in  Sweden. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  H.  iv.  8. 

Marry,  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat;  I  were  better  go  to  sixteen 
hot-houses.  Puritan,  iii.  6.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  «»8. 

Minshew  renders  hot-house  by  vaporarium,  8tc.  and 
refers  to  Stew  and  Stove. 

Hotspur,  adj.  and  i.  Warm,  vehement;  or  as  an 
appellation  for  a  person  of  vehement  and  warm  dis- 

fosition,  and  therefore  given  to  the  famous  Harry 
'ercy.    A  very  violent  rider  makes  his  spurs  hot  in 
the  sides  of  his  horse.    This  is  evidently  the  allusion. 
In  the  following  passage  it  has  the  general  sense,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  conventional  name : 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  bath  UY  etcuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood ; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege,  — 

An  harebrain'd  Hotspur,  govern 'd  by  a  spleen.  J  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 
After  Percy  is  killed,  it  is  said,  in  allusion  to  his 
surname,  that  his  spur  is  cold  : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  lurk, 

And  that  young  Hurry  Percy's  spur  was  cold.    3  Hen.  IV.  i.  1. 

And  directly  after, 

—  Ha  —  again, 
Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  mas  cold  f 1 
Of  Hotspur,  cotd-spurt  Hid. 

Spenser  uses  it  as  an  adjective : 

The  hot -spur re  youth,  so  scorning  to  be  Croat.  Ft  Q.  IV.  i.  35. 
Harvey  as  a  substantive : 

Cormorants  and  drones,  dunces  and  hypocriticall  hotspurres. 

Oahr.  Uarv.  Four  Letters,  E  4.  b. 
Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  four  books  of 
Virgil: 

To  couch  not  mounting  of  master  vanquisher  hoatspur. 
Where  vanquisher  hoatspur  is  the  version  of  victori* 
heri. 
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Wan  are  began  by  bairbraioed  dissolute  captains,  parasitical 
fawner*,  unquiet  hotspurs,  and  restless  innovator*. 

Burton,  cited  by  Johnson. 
Upton,  reversing  the  truth,  derives  the  general 
term  from  Percy's  surname.   But  why  should  he 
have  been  so  called,  if  the  term  had  no  previous 


Hotspcrbeo,  participial  adjective,  from  the  above. 
Vehement. 


To  draw  Man  like  A  young  Ilippolytus  with  an  effeminate 
countenance,  or  Venn*  like  that  hottpurred  Harpalice  in  Virgil, 
this  proceedeth  from  a  senseless  judgement. 

Peacham,  cited  by  Johnson. 
Philemon's  friends  then  make  a  king  again, 
A  hot-spurr'd  youth  height  Hylos. 

Chalkhiil,  Theetltna  le  ClatrtAut,  p  41. 

Hot  i'  the  spur  is  also  used  to  signify  being  very 
hotly  earnest  upon  any  point. 

Speed,  an  you  be  so  hot  o'  th'  spur,  my  business 
Is  but  breath,  and  your  design,  it  seems,  rides  post. 

Shirley,  Dembtf.  Heir,  Act  v.  p.  63. 

To  Hove,  for  to  hover.  Skinner  notices  the  use  of 
this  word,  and  it  was  used  by  the  earlier  writers, 
Gower,  &c.   See  Todd. 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove ; 

Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  beav'n  doth  hove 

Can  comfort  me.  Spenser,  Sonnet  88. 

Metaphorically,  for  to  lurk  near  a  place,  as  to 
hover  is  also  used  : 

—  He  far  away  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  bis  twnine, 
Which  hoved  close  under  a  forest  side, 
As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  themaelve*  did  hide. 

Id.  F.  Q.  III.  x.  80. 


Housel.  The  eucharist,  or  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  from  hurel,  or  hurl,  Saxon,  which  has  been 
deduced  from  hostiola,  Latin. 

And  therfbre  he  wryteth  unto  the  Corynthies,  that  of  the  holy 
hotctyll,  the  sacrament  of  the  awter,  he  had  shewed  them  the 
matter  and  the  manner  by  mou^  Tkgmn  Mortt  Works,  p.  160. 

Now  will  we  open  unto  you,  through  God's  grace,  of  the  holy 
housed,  which  ye  shoulde  now  goe  unto. 

Stuon  Homily,  publ.  by  Archb.  Parker. 

Also  the  act  of  taking  the  sacrament,  perhaps  us 
the  viaticum : 


Likewise  in  houtclt. 


and  receiving  the  sacrament. 

Chaloner's  Mori*  Encam.  Tib, 


To  Housel.   To  administer  the  sacrament  to  any  one ; 
hurlian,  Saxon. 

The  king  and  queeno  descended,  and  before  the  high  aulter 
they  wer  both  houseled,  with  one  host  derided  betweene  them. 

Holiniked,  vol.  ii.  P  p  p  7. 

Thomas  the  apostle's  hand,  that  was  in  Christ's  side,  would 
never  go  into  his  tomb,  but  alwayes  lay  without ;  which  hand  had 
such  vertue  in  it,  that  if  the  priest  when  he  goes  to  mass,  put  a 
branch  of  a  vine  into  hi*  hand,  the  branch  putteth  forth  grapes, 
and  by  that  time  that  the  gospel  be  said,  the  grape*  been  ripe,  and 
he  taken  the  gropes  and  wnngetb  them  into  the  chalice,  and  with 
that  wine  kouseueth  the  people. 

Legend,  n.unted  by  Pair,  on  Rom.  Dev.  p.  17. 

Particularly,  to  give  it  as  the  viaticum  to  dying 


and  annovled 

through  all  the  Und.  Hotinthed,  vol.  ii.  fi  6. 

Thou  wert  not  houseled,  neither  did  the  bells  ring 
Blessed  peole*.,  nor  towle  thy  funeral  I  knell. 

Hoffman,  n  Tragedy,  sign.  I  t. 

In  profane  allusion,  to  prepare  for  any  journey,  as 
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the  giving  of  the  viaticum  implied  preparing  i 
their  final  journey : 

So  houtel  all  our  hackneys,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Hmhgate. 

fi.  4-  FL  Wit  without  M6nty,  ail.  1.  p.  304. 
Mr.  Seward's  note  on  this  passage  will  show  how 
reluctantly  he  admitted  this  very  improper  allusion; 
which  however  was  certainly,  I  fear,  intended  by  the 
author. 

Housling,  part.  adj.  (from  the  above  words).  Sacred, 
or  rather  sacramental,  being  to  celebrate  a  marriage, 
as  Mr.  Todd  has  properly  observed,  after  Upton. 

His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn*  most  fitt, 
The  houiling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
(And  l»oly  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide) 
At  which  the  busby  tt-ade  a  groom  did  light. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  I.  rii.  3T, 
How le-g lass e.   See  Owl-glass. 

Howlet,  diminutive  of  owl,  with  an  aspirate  prefixed. 
An  owl.   Still  used  in  the  northern  counties. 

Lizard's  leg  and  homlet't  wing.  Atari,  it.  1. 

Keep  a  fool  in  a  play,  to  tell  the  multitude  of  a  gentle  faith  that 
you  were  caught  in  a  wilderness,  and  thou  may'st  be  taken  for 
ve  far-country  howlet.  Bird  in  «  Cage,  ().  H.  Tin.  Ml. 

Often  joined  with  Madge,  &c.  as  Madge-hovld. 
To  Hox.   To  cut  the  hamstrings;  corrupted  from  to 


hough, 


whicn  is  pronounc 


ed  hock,  and 


the 


same.    Both  from  hob,  a  heel,  Saxon. 

If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  i 
Which  hoses  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd.  Winter  i  T.  u  I. 

Recovering  his  feet,  with  hi*  faulchion  hoztd  the  hinder  lap  of 
the  mare  whereon  the  sultan  rid.    Knotles'  Hut.  of  Turks,  p.  87. 

Methought  his  hose  were  cut  and  drawn  out  with  parsley;  1 
thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  a  knife,  thinking  to  hot  bin, 
and  so  awaked.  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  iii.  4- 

Hoyles.   Some  mode  of  shooting  arrows  for  trial  of 
skill. 

At  long-but*,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleave  the  pis 

Dray  lint,  Polyoii.  xtn.  p.  Itfi- 

To  Huyt,  or  Hoit.   To,  make  a  riotous  noise.  Hence 
hoity-toity,  and,  perhaps,  hoyden. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hoy  ting  here  anon, 
You'll  wouder  at  it.  Webster  Jc  Rowley,  lar*o« 

Wonder,  Act  ii.  Aoc  Dr.  vi.31 
lie  has  undone  me  and  himself  and  his  children,  and  there  be 
lives  at  home,  and  sings  and  hoitt,  anil  revels  among  his  dronken 
companions.  B.  $  FI.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  i«.  1. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it,  to  dance,  which  this  passai:< 
seems  to  confirm : 

—  Could  do 
The  vaulter*s  somersalts,  or  us'd  to  woo 
With  hotting  gambols. 

Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that  it 
use  riotous  mirth,  whether  hi  voice  or  action. 

To  Hues.   To  bargain,  to  deal  as  a  huckster. 

Now  is  the  time  (time  is  a  god)  to  strike  our  love  good  lucfce. 
Long  since  I  cheapen'd  it,  nor  is  niv  comming  now  to  kucke. 

W'arnrrs  Alb.  Engl.  v.  «6.  p.  I» 
A  near,  and  hard,  and  hacking  chapman  shall  never  buy  rood 
flesh.  Hale*,  quoted  by  Todd. 

To  Hud,  for  to  hood.    Albumazar,  O.  PI.  vii.  179- 
See  Brail. 

Hudder-mother.   See  Hugger-mugger. 
Huddle,  t.    A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  old, 
decrepid  persons,  probably  from  having  their  clothe* 
,  .awkwardly  huddled  ahout  them;  or  from  being 
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bent  with  age  so  that  their  figure  appears  all  huddU 
and  confusion. 

I  care  not,  it  was  sport  enough  for  me  to  see  these  old  huddle* 
hit  home.  Lyly't  Airs,  if  Camp.  O.  PI.  ii.  188. 

Thou  half  a  man,  half  a  goat,  all  a  beast,  how  does  thy  young 
wife,  old  huddltt  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  19. 

These  old  huddlet,  having  overcharged  their  gorges  with  fniicie, 
all  honest  recreation  mere  follie.  and  having  tuken  a 


surfet  of  delight,  stem  now  to  sa 


it  with  despight. 

Euphuet,  C  3.  b. 
Huffcap.    A  cant  term  for  strong  ale;  from  inducing 
people  to  set  their  caps  in  a  bold  and  huffing  style. 

To  quench  the  scorching  heat  of  our  parched  throtcs,  with  the 
best  nippitatum  in  this  town,  which  is  commonly  called  hufcap,  it 
will  make  a  man  looke  as  though  he  hod  secne  the  deviil,  and 
qukkely  move  him  to  call  his  own  father  hoorson. 

Fulwets  Art  of  Flattery,  II  3. 

Huff-sncpf.    A  fierce,  bullying  person ;  from  huff 
and  snuff,  both  denoting  anger.    See  Sni  ff. 
Those  roaring  hectors,  free- hooters,  desperadoes,  and  bullying 
f-tnufft,  for  the  most  part  like  those  whom  Tacitus  stiles, 

Ji." 

OzelCs  Rabelais,  vol.  iv.  Pref.  xxiii. 

In  Hugger-mugger.  In  secrecy,  or  concealment. 
For  the  various  derivations,  see  Todd.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  all  erroneous,  and 
that  the  different  spellings  are  founded  on  similar 
mistakes;  while  the  word  was  really  formed  from 
hug,  or  hugger,  by  a  common  mode  of  burlesque 
reduplication.  Steevens  found  to  hugger,  for  to  lurk 
about.  The  phrase  in  hugger-mugger  is  now  obsolete ; 
the  word  is  used,  if  at  all,  as  an  adjective ;  as, 
huggermugger  doings,  or  an  adverb,  as,  if  ira»  all 
carried  onhugger-mugger. 

—  And  we  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him.  Haml.  iv.  5. 

And  bow  quaintly  be  died,  like  a  politician,  in  hugger-mugger. 

Rnenger'$  Trag.  0.  PI.  iv.  393. 

See  also  O.  PI.  viii.  48. 

One  word,  Sir  Quintilian,  in  hugger  mugger. 

&ttiro>*astir,  Ung.  of  Dr.  ui.  133. 

—  For  most  that  most  things  knew, 
In  hugger-mugger  ulter'd  what  they  durst. 

Mirror  for  Mag  p.  457. 
So  these  perhaps  might  sometimes  have  some  furtive  conversa- 
tion in  hugger  mugger.  Coryut,  Crud.  ii.  p.  851.  repr. 

In  old  books,  I  do  not  find  the  phrase  in  any  other 
form;  but  the  commonness  of  it  in  that  usage 
strongly  proves  the  rashness  of  spme  editors  of 
Shakespeare,  who  thought  proper  to  change  it. 

Ascham  writes  it  hudder-mother,  probably  from 
some  assumed  notion  of  its  etymology : 
It  lurkes  not  in  corners,  and  hudder-mother. 

Toxophilus,  p.  19.  repr. 

Ht  GT,  or  Hugie,  for  huge. 

—  Could  not  that  hnppy  hour 

Once,  once  have  hnpt,  in  which  these  hugie  frames 
With  death  by  fall  might  have  oppressed  me. 

Ferrer  $  Form,  O.  PI.  i.  139. 
A  strong  turret,  compel  of  stone  and  rock, 
Hugy  without,  but  horrible  within. 

Tancred  Jf  Gitm.  O.  PI.  ii.  813. 
And  round  about  were  portrait!  heere  and  there 
The  hugie  hosts,  Darius  and  his  power. 
His  kings,  priuccs,  his  pcercs  and  all  his  flower. 

.Sockv.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  866. 
Wherew  ith  they  threw  up  stones  of  hugie  waights  into  the  ayre. 

Knolles,  Hilt,  of  Turks,  p.  684. 
Dryden  has  used  this  word.    See  Todd. 
Hike,  or  Hi  ik.    A  kind  of  mantle  or  cloke  worn  in 
Spain  and  the  low  countries.    Httque,  French ;  huca, 
low  Latin.    See  Mins/tew. 

As  we  were  thus  in  roulercnce,  there  came  one  that  seemed  to 
be  a  messenger  in  a  rich  huke.  liacon'$  ^ea  Atalantu. 
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Johnson  has  this  instance;  I  find  the  word  also 
in  the  Muses'  Recreation : 

Heralds  with  hukrt,  hearing  full  hie 

Cryd  largesse,  largesse,  chevaliers  tres  hardy. 

Defiance  to  K.  Arthur,  4rr. 
But  it  is  more  correctly  given  in  Percy's  Rtli<fues, 
where  the  former  line  runs, 

And  heraulls  in  hevkes,  hooting  on  high.      Vol.  iii.  p  86. 

That  edition  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the  best 
readings  in  three  different  copies. 

Hulk.    A  ship,  particularly  a  heavy  one. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulk*  draw  deep. 

Tro.  is  Cress,  ii.  3. 
As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  hulke 
Is  w  ith  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storme 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulkc. 

Sptns.  F.  Q.  V.  si.  89. 

To  Hull.   To  float,  by  the  effect  of  the  waves  on  the 
mere  hull,  or  body  of  a  vessel. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  Sir  r  here  lies  your  way.    Pio.  No, 
good  swabber,  1  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer.    Tvtlflk  N.  i.  5. 

—  Thus  hulling  in 

The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  1  did  steer 

Towards  this  remedy.  Hen.  Fill,  ii.  4. 

That  ail  these  mischiefs  hull  with  flagging  -ail. 

Kobte  Soldier,  1634. 

—  These  are  things 

That  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to  a  foist, 

And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy, 

Hull,  and  cry  cockles.  U.  $  Ft.  Philaittr,  v.  4. 

Hum.    A  sort  of  strong  liquor.    Mr.  Gifford  thinks  it 
was  a  mixture  of  ale  or  beer,  and  spirits. 

—  Car- men 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 

To  their  tobacco,*  and  strong  waters,  hum, 

Meath,  and  Obarui.  B.  Jont.  Devil  it  nit  Ait,  i.  1. 

—  Lord,  what  should  I  ail  ? 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  stomach;  would  I'd  tome  hum. 

B.  it  FX.  Witdgoow  Chase,  it.  3. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  wines,  yet  there  be  stills 
and  limbecks  going,  swetting  out  aqua  vita;  and  strong  waters, 
deriving  their  uumes  from  cinnamon,  balm,  and  aniseed,  such  as 
:h-waicr,  humm,  &c. 

Heymaod's  Drunkard,  p.  48.  cited  by  Giflord. 
It  is  introduced  in  the  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1.  among 

its 


terms  of  the  cant  language,  which,  probably, 
origin. 

Hum-g lasses.    Small  glasses,  used  particularly  for 
drinking  hum,  as  now  liqueur-glasses ;  which  proves 
the  strength  of  the  compound,  whatever  it  was. 
They  say  that  Canary  sack  must  dance  again 
To  The  apothecary's,  and  bo  sold 
for  physic  in  hum-gtattet  and  thimbles. 

Shirley  s  W  edding,  ii. 

Hl'mble-bee.  A  well-known  insect.  Mr.  Todd  has 
found  humhlhige  in  Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  humming, 
or  rumbling,  from  which  the  word  may  well  originate. 
See  Bumble-bee;  where  the  strange  mistake  of 
supposing  it  to  have  no  sting  is  noticed.  It  is  the 
apis  lapidaria  of  Linnaeus ;  and  among  its  genuine 
characters  is  this  :  "  sting  of  the  females  and  neuters 
pungent,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen."  Do- 
novan, Insects,  pi.  385.  Dr.  Shaw  thus  concludes  bis 
account  of  the  apis  lapidaria : 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  bees  of  this  division  in 
the  genus,  are  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  humble- bee i,  and 
some  authors  inconversant  in  natural  history,  have  m«st  erro- 
neously imagined  them,  in  consequence  of  the  above  name,  to  he 
destitute  of  a  tttng.  Naturalist's  Misc.  plate  454. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  elucidation,  and  the  refer- 
ence  to  Chaucer,  that  this  article  is  here  introduced. 
2  I 
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HUM 

Humblesse,  for  humbleness.  Frequently  used  by 
Spenser,  who  had  it  from  Chaucer. 

Humour.  The  use,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  this  word, 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  was  exces- 
sive ;  what  are  properly  called  the  manners,  in  real  or 
fictitious  chaiacter,  being  then  denominated  the 
humours.  But  it  was  applied  on  all  occasions,  with 
little  either  of  judgment  or  wit;  every  coxcomb  had 
it  in  his  mouth,  and  every  particularity  which  he 
could  affect  was  termed  his  humour.  Shakespeare 
has  abundantly  ridiculed  it  in  the  foolish  character  of 
Nym ;  and  Jonson  has  given  it  a  serious  attack  in 
the  induction  to  his  play  of  Every  Ainu  out  of  his 
Humour,  the  very  title  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  bears  witness  to  the 

Soptilarity  of  the  term.  Jonson  says  that  he  intro- 
uces  the  subject  «< 

To  Rive  these  ienorant,  wrll  spoli-n  days 
Some  taste  of  their  nbusc  of  this  word  humour. 

This,  it  is  answered,  cannot  but  be  acceptable, 
Chiefly  to  such  as  have  the  happiness 
Daily  to  sec  how  the  poor  illuocent  word 
Is  rack'd  and  tortur'd. 

He  then  proceeds  to  n  long  and  serious  definition 
of  the  word,  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  logical  affec- 
tation, he  rightly  deduces  from  the  original  sense, 
moisture.  To  understand  this  definitiou,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  conjectural  and  fanciful  philosophy 
that  prevailed  when  the  senses  of  many  of  our  words 
were  fixed.  The  disposition  of  every  man  was  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  four  principal  humours,  or  fluids, 
in  his  body;  and,  consequently,  that  which  was 
prevalent  in  any  one,  might  be  called  his  particular 
humour.  Blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and  melancholy, 
were  the  four  humours ;  the  two  latter  being  not  so 
properly  different  fluids,  as  one  fluid,  bile,  in  two 
different  states;  common  bile,  x«*«»  choler,  and  black 
bile,  f*tKxyx<»J»-  From  these  fluids  were  supposed 
to  arise  the  four  principal  temperaments,  or  mental 
humours ;  the  sanguine,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and 
melancholic :  the  fluids  themselves  being  more 
remotely  referred  to  the  four  elements.  Their  con- 
nexion is  thus  stated  by  Howell : 

And  it  must  he  so  while  the  Starrs  poure  different  influxes  upon 
us,  but  especially  while  the  humors  wnhin  us  have  a  symboli/a- 
tion  with  the  Jour  elemtntt,  who  are  in  restless  conflict  among 
themselfs  who  shall  have  the  mastery,  a*  the  humor i  do  in  us  lor 
a  predominancy.  Parly  of  lieotit,  p.  UO. 

See  Eleme.nts. 

This  doctrine  was  that  of  the  schools,  derived 
from  the  Greek  physicians.    Having  gravely  settled 
the  use  of  the  term,  which  in  the  introduction  to  a 
comedy  is  curious  enough,  Jonson  proceeds  to  the* 
abuse  of  it : 

Hut  that  a  rook,  hy  wearing  a  py'd  feather,  * 
The  cable  hat-hand,  or  the  ihrte-pil'd  ruff, 
A  vnrd  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzir's  knot 
On' his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  humour, 
O,  it  is  more  than  most  tidic.ilous! 

Awry  it.  out  of  hit  H.  Ind. 

To  which  is  replied  : 

He  speaks  pure  truth;  now,  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain, 
It  is  his  humour. 

Shakespeare's  attack  upon  it  is  made  in  a  plea- 
santer  way,  and  so  much  the  more  effectual,  as,  in 
such  cases,  the  Horatian  maxim  is  most  true,  that 
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ridicule  is  better  than  reproof.   The  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

And  this  is  true:  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying;  he  hum 
wrong'd  me  in  some  humours :  1  should  have  home  the  humour  d 
letter  to  her;  but  I  have  n  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
necessity.  He  loves  vour  wife,  there's  the  short  and  the  lone,  &c. 
— Adieu,  I  love  not  tfic  humour  of  bread  and  cheese;  aud  there's 
the  humour  of  it. 

On  which  curious  harangue,  the  page  exclaims, 
Tie  humour  of  it!  here  a  fellow  frights  humour  out  of  its  wits. 

Merry  W.  W.  U.  1. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  here  the  key  to  his  strange 
character  of  Nym,  which  was  evidently  meant  to 
exemplify  the  absurd  abuse  of  that  word.  Nym  also 
affects  sententious  brevity  of  speech,  which  was 
another  prevalent  folly,  and  is  attributed  to  him  in 
Hen.  V.  iii.  2.  Without  these  particular  objects,  the 
character  would  have  been,  perhaps,  too  absurd. 
Pistol  also  should  be  considered  not  as  a  mere 
imaginary  character,  but  as  a  fellow  whose  head  is 
crammed  with  fragments  of  plays,  and  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  vehicle  for  hts  ridicule  of  many 
absurd  and  bombastic  passages  in  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Jonson  has  also  a  jocular  attack  upon  humour: 
Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  can  be  angry  as  well  as 
another,  Sir.  Cash.  Thy  rheum,  Cob?  thy  humour,  thy  humour; 
thou  mistak'st.  Cob.  humour  Y  mack,  1  think  it  be  so  indeed; 
what  is  that  humour  f  some  rare  thine,  I  warrant.  Cuth.  Mam, 
I'll  tell  thee,  Cob:  it  is  a  gentlemanlike  monster,  bred  in  tlx 
special  gallantry  of  our  time,  by  affectation,  and  fed  by  folly. 
Cob.  How!  must  it  be  fed?  Cuth.  O,  aye,  humour  is  nothing  if 
it  be  not  fed.  Didst  thou  never  hear  of  that?  it  is  a  common 
phrase, my  humour.'  Ev.  Man  in  hit  II.  iii. 

This  is  comic;  except  that  Cob's  mistake  of 
rheum,  for  humour,  is  out  of  all  probability;  it  is 
far  beyond  the  learning  of  Cob's  station  or  character, 
to  know  that  either  rheum  or  humour  meant  moisture, 
and  consequently  to  confound  them ;  the  very 
blunder  supposes  too  much  knowledge.  In  noticing 
the  phrase,  feed  my  humour,  Jonson  meant  also  to 
ridicule  the  inconsistency  it  conveyed  of feeding  « 
moisture.  That  the  term  humours  was  substituted 
for  that  of  manners,  he  also  notices  ; 

No  clime  breeds  better  matter  for  your  whore, 
Bawd,  squire,  impostor,  tmmy  perunis  more, 
Whose  manners,  now  call'd  humours,  teed  the  stage. 

Prologue  to  the  AtchemUt. 

Humorous.    Moist,  humid. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those  trees 
To  be  Consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 

Rom  if  Jul.  it.  1. 

Other  wrilers  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
Niccols,  in  Winter's  yigtits: 

The  humoroui  night  was  waxed  old,  still  silence  hnshM  each  thine. 

Mirror  fur  Mag.  p.  558. 

Chapman,  in  his  Homer,  Ti.  ii.  and  Drayton,  in  his 
Polyotbion,  apply  this  epithet  to  night.  Drayton 
also  to  fogs  : 

The  humoroui  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  lijiht. 

Huron' x  Wart,  B.  i.  St.  47- 

Humorous  was  also  used  for  capricious,  us  humour, 
some  now  is ;  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  humour,  above 
noticed : 

As  humoroui  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  ftaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.  1  Hen.  IV.  i».  *• 

The  duke  is  humorous,  what  he  is  indeed, 
More  suit*  you  to  conceive  tliau  me  lo  speak  of. 

At  yon  I.  it,  i.  «. 
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Thus  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  who  gives  a  name  to  one  of  their  plays,  is 
capricious  and  self-willed,  not  droll.  See  Pye's 
Sketches,  p.  88. 

,  You  know  that  women  oft'  are  humorout. 

Spanith  Tiog.  O.  PI.  iii.  137. 
Love's  service  is  much  like  our  humorout  lord*. 

All  FooU,  O.  PL  iv.  120. 

Humphrey,  Duke.    See  Dure  Humphrey. 

Hungarian.  A  cant  term,  probably  formed  in  double 
allusion  to  the  freebooters  of  Hungary,  that  once 
infested  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the  word 
hungry. 

Away,  I  have  knights  nnd  colonels  at  my  house,  and  must  tend 
the  Hungarian.  Merry  Dev.  of  Edm.  O.  PI.  v.  207. 

This  is  said  by  an  innkeeper,  who  probably  was 
meant  to  speak  of  hungry  guests.  Afterwards  he 
gives  it  us  in  the  other  sense  : 

Come,  ye  Hungarian  pilchers,  [for  nlchers]  we  are  once  more 
come  under  the  zonn  torrid u  of  the  forest.  Id.  p.  «85. 

The  middle  aile  [of  St.  Paul's]  is  much  frequented  at  noon 
with  a  company  of  hungariant,  not  walking  40  much  for  recrrn- 
tion  as  need.  Luptoit't  London,  Hurl.  Mite.  ix.  314. 

Hungarian  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  where  the  original  quarto  has  Gon- 
garian.  Merry  /f  ires  of  Windsor,  i.  3.  The  latter 
is  thought  to  be  the  right  reading.  See  Gonga- 
riak. 

To  Hunt  counter.   To  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to 
trace  the  scent  backwards. 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  by  the  heel,  we  say  they 
hunt  counter.  Gentl.  Reer.  8*0.  ed.  p.  1G. 

To  hunt  by  the  heel  must  be  to  go  towards  the 
heel  instead  of  the  toe  of  the  game,  i.  e.  backwards. 
"  To  hunt  counter,  retro  legere  vestigia."  Coles'  Lat. 
Diet. 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  n  hare 

O'  me,  i"  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  6. 
A  hound  that  runt  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot  well. 

Com.  of  Err.  iv.  2, 

.  This  is  contradictory,  as  to  hunting,  for  to  draw 
dry  foot,  is  to  pursue  rightly  in  one  way;  to  hunt 
counter,  is  to  go  the  wrong  way :  but  it  is  a  quibble 
upon  a  bailiff,  as  hunting  for  the  Counter,  or  Compter 
prison. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry! 
C.this  is  counter,  yon  false  Danish  dogs.    Hatnl.  iv.  5. 
And  trulic,  answered  Euphues,  you  aro  worse  made  tor  a  hound 
than  a  hunter,  for  you  mar  your  sent  with  carrcn,  before  you  start 
your  game,  which  maketh  you  hunt  often  counter. 

Eu ph.  Engl.  A  a  1. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  join  the  two  words  into 
one,  as  if  to  make  a  name,  in  this  passage : 

You  hunt-counter,  hence!  avaunt ! 
Falstaff  means  rather  to  tell  the  man  that  he  is  on  a 
wrong  scent:  "  You  are  hunting  counter;"  that  is, 
the  wrong  way.    In  the  old  quartos  the  words  are 
disjoined  accordingly : 

You  hunt  counter,  hence  1  arauot!    3  Hen.  IV.  i.  9. 

We  see  by  the  passage  in  Hamlet,  that  hunting 
counter  was  used  with  latitude  for  taking  a  false  trail, 
and  not  strictly  confined  to  going  the  wrong  way. 

A  Hunt's-vp.  A  noise  made  to  rouse  a  person  in  a 
morning  ;  originally  a  tune  played  to  wake  the  sports- 
men, and  call  them  together,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
The  hunt  is  up!  which  was  the  subject  of  bunting 
~a  also. 
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In  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesy  it  is  said, 
that  one  Gray  grew  into  good  estimation  with  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  "  for  making 
certaine  merry  ballades,  whereof  one  chiefly  was,  the 
hunte  is  tip,  the  hunte  is  up."    D  2.  b. 

Such  ballads  are  still  extant.  Mr.  Douce  gives 
one,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  original,  flluslr.  of  Sh. 
vol.  ii.  p.  192.  Another  is  very  short,  but  not  very 
moral  : 

The  hunt  it  tip,  the  hunt  it  up, 

And  now  it  is  almost  day ; 
And  he  that'*  a-Uerl  with  another  man's  wife, 

It's  time  to  gf.i  him  away.  Acad,  of  Compi. 

In  a  third,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steevens,  it  is  spi- 
ritualized.   The  expression  was  common. 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  u»  affray, 
Hunting  ihtc  hence  with  huntt-up  to  the  day. 

Rom.  4-  Jul.  iii.  5. 

I  love  no  chnmher-musick ;  but  a  drum 

To  give  ine  huntt-up.         Four  Prenticet,  O.  PI.  vi.  472. 

Rowland,  for  shame,  awake  thy  drowsy  muse, 

Time  plays  the  hunt" t  up  to  thy  sleepy  head. 

Drayt.  Eel.  iii.  p.  1393. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  hitsoin  brave, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  bring*  on  the  plensnnt  spring. 
But  huntt-up  to  the  morn  the  i'cathcr'd  sylvnns  sini;. 

Drayt.  Pol,  xiii.  p.  914. 

Hurden.    Made  of  tow,  or  such  coarse  materials. 

What  from  the  hurden  smock,  with  lockrara  upper  bodies,  and 
hempen  sheets,  to  wear  and  sleep  in  holland. 

R.  Brome't  New  Acad.  iii.  p.  47. 

Hurds.    Another  name  for  tow. 

Now  that  part  [of  the  flax]  which  is  utmost,  and  next  to  the 
pill  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurds.  Holland" 1  Pliny,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

Hurlewind.  Whirlwind;  possibly  the  original  word. 

And  as  oft-liuics  upon  some  fearful!  clap 

Of  thunder,  straight  a  hurlewind  doth  arise 
And  lilt  the  waves  aloft,  from  Thetys'  lap 
Ev'n  in  a  moment  up  into  the  skyes. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  \\<t.  69. 
Like  scattered  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown, 
By  rapid  hurlwindt  from  his  mansion  thrown. 

Sundyt,  cited  by  Todd. 

Hurly.    A  noise,  or  tumult;  from  hurler,  French-; 
also  huriu-bttrlu. 

That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes. 

•i  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

Methinks  I  sec  this  hurly  all  on  foot.  John,  iii.  4. 

Hur/u-iiur/u,  which  is  not  in  the  common  French 
dictionaries,  is  in  the  latest  editions  of  the  dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  both  as  substantive  and  adjective. 
Explained  "  6tourdi." 

To  Hurre.   To  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog. 

R  is  the  dog*  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound. 

B.  Jons.  Engl.  Gr. 

Hurricano.    Used  for  a  water-spout.  Ouragan, 
French. 

—  Not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
C'onstring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
■Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent.  Tr.  £  Cr.  v.  1. 

Ynu  cataract*,  nnd  hurricanes,  spout 

Till  you  hare  drcuch'd  our  steeples.  Xeor,  iii.  2. 

And  down  the  show'r  impetuously  doth  fall, 
As  that  which  men  the  hurricano  call. 

Drnyt.  Mooncalf,  p.  494. 

Menage  says  that  ouragan  is  an  Indian  word. 
I  find  it  written  herocane  in  one  passage  : 

Such  as  would  have  made  their  party  good  against  all  assailants, 
had  they  not  been  dispel  led  and  weakened  by  violent  tempests : 
besides  the  unexpected  herocane,  which  dashed  all  the  endeovours 
of  the  best  pilots.  Lady  Alimony,  iv.  1. 
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Hurst.  A  wood.  Saxon  and  low  Latin.  It  occurs 
in  many  names  of  places,  either  singly  or  in  compo- 
sition, implying  that  the  situation  was  once  woody ; 
as  Hurst  in  Berks,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Lincoln, 
Sussex,  &c.  Also  Pemhurst,  Speldhurst,  Wadkurst, 
Hawkhurst,  Crouhunl,  in  the  latter  county. 

—  From  each  rising  hurst 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst. 

Drayt.  Poluolb.  ii.  p.  6B9. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  etymology,  which, 
however,  seems  unnecessary,  see  Toad's  Johnson. 

To  Hurtle,  r.  ».  To  clash  together.  Heurter, 
French.    Gray  has  used  it. 

—  In  which  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awnk  d. 

At  you  I.  it,  iv.  3. 
Together  hurtled  bold  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Each  other's  neck.  Fair/.  Tituo,  vi.  41. 

To  make  a  sound  like  clashing : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Jul.  O*.  ii.  2. 

To  skirmish  : 

Now  hurtling  round,  advantage  for  to  take. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  iv.  29. 

Also  actively,  to  brandish  : 

His  harnifull  club  he  gnu  to  hurtle  hye.    Id.  II.  vii.  43. 
Husband,  for  husbandman,  farmer. 

For  husband's  life  is  labourous  and  hard.' 

Spent.  Moth.  1Mb.  Tale,  866. 
That  feeds  the  husband's  neat  each  winter's  day. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.  I.  3.  p.  61. 

Johnson  has  cited  it  from  Dryden  also,  with  whom 
many  words  lingered  that  are  since  obsolete. 

Hcsher,  or  HrisHER.  An  usher,  or  gentleman  usher. 
Huissier,  French. 

A  gentle  huiher,  Vanilie  by  name, 

Made  row  me,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  13. 


I 

But  more  for  care  of  the  security. 
My  huither  hath  her  now  in  hi*  grave  charge. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  «. 

And  throughout  that  play. 

ycke-scorner.  The  title  of  an  old  morality,  or 
allegorical  drama,  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  and 
reprinted  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  English  Drama, 
vol.  i.  p.  69.  1 1  ycke-scorner  is  there  represented  "  as 
a  libertine  returned  from  travel,  who,  agreeably  to 
his  name,  scoffs  at  religion."  Percy  Anc.  Ballads, 
i.  p.  132.  But  whether  the  term  were  taken  from 
the  drama,  or  the  name  of  the  play  from  a  term 
already  current,  we  find  it  used  as  a  general  name : 

Zeno  beeyng  outright  all  together  a  stoique,  used  to  call 
Socrates  thescofJW,  or  the  Hicke-scornrr  of  the  citee  of  Athens. 

Udatrs  Apophlh.  of  Erasmus,  1561.  I'rerace,  sign,  sxv.b. 

I  find  hick  used  for  a  man,  in  cant  language,  in  an 
old  song : 

—  That  not  one  hick  spares. 
And  again  : 

—  That  can  bulk  any  hick. 
Acad.  o/Compl.  ed.  1713.  p.  204. 

A  Hyen.    Used  by  Shakespeare  only,  I  believe,  for 
hyena. 

I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  disposed  to 
sleep.  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1.  —  843.  ». 

Hyhf.n,  for  hiren.    Sylvester  uses  it   to  signify  a 
seducing  woman. 

Of  charming  sin  the  deep-iucliaunting  nyrens, 
The  snares  of  virtue,  valour-softening  hyrens. 

Dub.  Week  ii.  Day  8.  Part  S. 

Sec  HlREN. 
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I  was  commonly  said  and  written,  in  the  time  of 

Shakespeare,  for  aye;  which  afforded  great  scope 

and  temptation  for  punning,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 

following  passages : 

But  what  said  she  ?  did  sho  nod  i    Sp.  I.    Pro.  Nod  1 1  why 
Unit's  noddy,  &c.  Ta-o  Gent.  Ver.  i.  1. 

And  at  these  people  with  their  I's  and  No's. 

Fansh.  Lus.  iv.  14. 
Hath  Rotnco  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  ••hall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I.         Rom.  tj  Jul.  iii.  1. 

This  is  very  lamentable,  in  a  passage  that  should 
rather  have  been  pathetic.  In  the  same  strain 
Drayton  has  a  whole  sonnet,  which  carries  the 
absurdity  still  further ;  it  is,  however,  curious : 

Nothing  but  No  and  I,  and  I  and  No, 
How  falls  it  out  so  strangely  you  reply  ? 

I  tell  you,  fair,  I'll  not  be  answer'd  so, 
With  this  aliirmiiig  No,  denying  J. 
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t  say,  I  love ;  you  slightly  answer,  I : 

I  suv,  you  love ;  vou  peuie  tuc  out  a  No : 
I  say,  I  uk  ;  you  echo  me  with  /  ; 

Save  me,  I  cry ;  you  sigh  me  out  a  No. 
Most  woe  and  I  have  nought  bat  No  and  If 

Aro  /  ttnt  I,  if  I  no  more  can  have ; 
Answer  no  more,  with  silence  make  reply, 

And  let  mc  take  myself  what  I  do  crave: 
Let  No  and  I,  with  I  and  vou  be  so : 
Then  answer  No  and  J,  and  I  and  No.  lita  5 

Line  the  tenth  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  fourth 
cited  from  Shakespeare. 

As  when  the  disagreeing  commons  throw 
About  their  house,  their  clamorous  I  or  No. 

Herrkk,  p.  WO 

In  the  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare,  1  is  gene- 
rally changed  to  aye ;  but  in  Whalley's  Hen  Jom» 
the  single  vowel  is  retained,  which  the  reader  should 
recollect,  or  he  will  sometimes  take  it  for  the  pro- 
noun. 
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i,  the  pronoun,  was  sometimes  repeated  in  colloquial 
use,  as  the  French  subjoin  moi:  Je  n'aime  pas  cela, 
mi;  "  1  like  not  such  a  thing,  I."  Some  instances 
of  it  occur  in  Shakespeare,  ana  many  other  writers. 

M  drink  no  more  than  will  do  uie  good,  for  no  man's  plea- 
sure, I.  9  lit*.  IV.  li.  4. 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  /. 

Rwn.  4  Jul.  iii.  1. 

Yon  light  i»  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  /.  Ibid. 
Ironically : 

I  am  an  ass,  7  .'  and  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  Muster  Tnrleton's 
lime.  Induct,  to  li.  Jong.  Baith.  Fair. 

I  am  none  of  those  common  pedunLs,  7, 
That  cunnot  spcuk  without  propterea  quod. 

Eduard  11.  O.  PI.  ii.  U  l. 
For  my  disport  I  rode  on  hunting.  7.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  it. 
I  per  se,  as  A  per  se,  &c.  ;  I  by  itself : 
If  then  your  7  agreement  want, 
1  to  your  7  must  answer  No. 
Therefore  leave  otF  your  spelhuc  plea, 

And  let  my  7  be  7  per  tc.    Wit's  Inter  p.  p.  1 16. 

Jack,«.  A  horseman's  defensive  upper  garment,  quilted 
and  covered  with  strong  leather.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted a  coat  of  mail,  but  some  of  the  following  quo- 
tations seem  to  prove  otherwise.  A  kind  of  pitcher 
made  of  leather,  was  similarly  called  a  blackjack, 
even  in  my  memory. 

I  have  half  a  score  judes  that  draw  my  beer  Carts ;  and  every 
jade  shall  bear  a  knave,  and  every  knave  shall  wear  a  jack,  and 
every  jar*  shall  have  a  skull,  and  every  skull  shall  shew  a  spear, 


sicrj  («n  9iMM  imvc  «  Ttnuii,  uuu  9»uu  a 

and  every  spear  shall  kill  a  foe  at  Ficket  Field. 

ttr.t  P.  of  Sir  J.  Oldc.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  297. 
The  bill-men  come  to  blows,  that  by  their  cruel  thwacks, 
The  ground  lay  strew'd  with  male,  and  shrrds  of  tolttr'd>rJb. 

Drayt.  Poluolb.  \%ti.  p.  1065. 
ur  pn  England]  U  not  unlike  unto  thai  which  in 


countries 


use,  as  corslets,  Alinnine  rivets, 
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jacket  quilted,  and  covered  over  with  leather,  fiistiun,  or 
s,  over  thick  plate*  of  yron  that  are  sowed  to  the  same. 

Euph.  Engl,  b  tt.b. 
Their  horsemen  are  with  jaekt  for  most  part  clad. 

7/«rr.  Ariott.  x.  73. 

The  following,  however,  is  an  instance  of  jack  used 
for  a  coat  of  mail : 

Nor  luy  aside  their  jack$  of  cvmolJ  mail. 

Kdit.  I'll.  i.  '2.  in  CaprlC t  Prolut. 
Unless  the  original  copy  had  "jacks,  or  gymold," 
which  seems  to  me  most  probable. 
Jack-a-lf.nt.    A  stuffed  puppet,  dressed  in  rags,  &c. 
which  was  thrown  at  throughout  Lent,  as  cocks  were 
on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Thou  cam'st  but  half  n  thing  iuto  the  world, 
And  wast  made  up  of  putclies,  parings,  shreds  t 
Thtiu,  that  when  Inst  thou  wert  put  out  of  service, 
Travell'd  to  llainstead  Heath  on  an  Ash  Wednesday, 
W  here  thou  didsc  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of'  Lent, 
For  bovs  to  hurl  three  throws  n  penny  at  thee. 
To  male  thee  a  purse.         Ji.  Jon*.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  8. 
Six  weeks  are  again  mentioned  as  the  duration  of 
a  Jack  of  Isnt,  in  the  following  passage  : 

Nay,  you  old  Jnrk-a-Lent,  six  weeks  and  upwards,  though  you 
be  our  captain's  father  you  cannot  stay  thi-ic. 

Fottr  Prentice*,  O.  PI.  vi.  478. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  the  old  man  is  come  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  utility  and  existence. 

The  very  children  in  the  street  do  adore  ma:  for  if  a  boy  that 
is  throwing  at  his  Jack-a-ljtnt  chance  to  hit  me  on  the  shins; 
why,  I  say  nothing  but  Tu  quoque,  smile,  and  forgive  the  child. 

Green  t  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.  vii.  99. 
—  If  I  forfeit, 
Make  me  a  Jack  o'  Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
For  untagg'd  points  and  compters. 

74.  4r  Fl.  Woman's  Prilt,  iv.  S. 

Jack-a-Ltnt  occurs  twice  in  the  Merry  Wive*  of 
Windsor;  once  merely  as  a  jocular  appellation,  iii  3. 
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and  once  as  a  butt,  or  object  of  satire  and  attack, 
v.  5. 

Breton  introduces  the  name  of  this  personage 
with  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  proverb : 

The  puffing  fat  that  shewes  the  pesaut's  feede, 
Proves  Jack  <i  Lent  was  never  gentleman. 

Honour  of  Valour,  1G0.V 

Taylor  the  watcr-poet  has  a  tract  entitled,  "  Jacke 
a  J^eiit,  his  Beginning  and  Entertainment :  with  the 
mad  Prankes  of  his  Gentleman-usher,  Shrove- 
Tuesday,"  &c.  See  Works,  p.  1 13. 
Jack-an-apes.  A  monkey,  or  ape;  from  Jack  and 
ape.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  long  disused,  though 
common  enough  still,  as  addressed  to  an  impertinent 
and  contemptible  coxcomb. 

This  performed,  anil  the  horse  and  jack-an-apes  for  a  j'gge,  thry 
had  sport  tuough  that  day  for  nothing. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Soles,  p.  972. 
like  n,  come  aloft  jncanapet.  Sheldon,  cited  by  Todd. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Ritson  and  others 
to  derive  it  from  Jack  Napes,  a  person  never  heard  of, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  derivation  is  Jack  and 
ape,  as  Johnson  gave  it.  Mr.  Todd  does  not  appear 
to  have  observed,  that  in  the  instance  which  1  have 
copied  from  him,  it  simply  means  an  ape.  See 
Come  aloft. 

That  which  would  ruako  *  jackanapes  a  monkey,  if  he  could  get 
it,auyle.  UhofCulU,  ii.  I. 

Massinger  coined  the  word  Jane-itn-apes,  as  a 
jocular  counterpart  to  Jack-an-apes.  Bondm.  iii.  2. 
Jack  of  the  clock,  or  clock-house.  A  figure 
made  in  old  public  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the 
outside;  of  the  same  kind  as  those  still  preserved  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.  Jack,  being 
the  most  familiar  appellative,  was  frequently  bestowed 
upon  whatever  bore  the  form,  or  seemed  to  do  the 
work  of  a  man  or  servant.  Thus,  roasting  jacks  were 
so  named  from  performing  the  office  of  a  man,  who 
acted  as  turnspit,  before  that  office  devolved  upon 
dogs.  Jack  and  Gill  were,  indeed,  familiar  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sexes  in  low  life ;  as  in  the 
proverb,  "  Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill;"  and, 
"  A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Gilt."  Kay,  Prov. 
p.  124.    So  jack  alone: 

Since  every  jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  jack. 

Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

—  But  my  time 
Runs  porting  on  in  Iiolingbrokes  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fouling  here,  his  joe*  o'  the  clock. 

R,ch.  It.  v.  5. 

K.  Rick.  Well,  hut  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  tcu. 
A.  R,ch.  Well,  let  it  strike. 
Puck.  Why  let  it  strike? 

K.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  jack,  thou  keep\t  ih^  stnie, 
IVlw.xt  thy  hcKing  and  mv  meditation.    Ruh.  III.  ir.  2. 

Skirm.  How  now,  creatures,  what's  o'clock? 

Fra.  Why,  do  you  Ukc  u*  to  be  jacks  o'  the  clock  home  f 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  573. 

How's  the  niuht,  boy?    TJrmr.  Faith,  Sir.  'tis  very  Int.-. 

l't.er.  Faith,  Sir,  vou  lie.    Is  this  your  jack  T  /A"  doc  k-koutr  t 

Will  you  strike,  bir?  74.  l\  Ft.  Cttxcoml;  Act  i.  p.  107. 

Rut,  howsoever,  if  Powles  jacks  be  once  up  with  their  elbowes, 
and  ouartlling  to  strike  eleven,  as  mhiii  as  ever  the  clock  has 
parted  them,  and  ended  the  fray  with  his  hammer,  let  not  the 
duke's  gallery  conteync  you  any  longer. 

Decker's  6"«fj  Hornbook,  1G09. 
By  the  above  it  appears  that  the  jacks  at  St.  Paul'a 
struck  only  the  quarters. 
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Decker,  in  another  pamphlet,  tell*  us  of  a  fraternity 
of  sharpers  who  called  themselves  Jacket  of  the  clock- 
home : 

There  it  Another  fraternitio  of  warvlriui;  pilgrims,  who  merrily 
call  themselves  Jucket  of  Ike  clock-house. 

He  then  describes  that  piece  of  mechanism  parti- 
cularly : 

The  jarke  of  a  dock-hout*  goes  upon  screws,  and  hit  office  is 
to  do  nothing  hut  ttrike,  so  does  this  noist  (lor  tliey  walke  up  and 
down  like  tiillers)  trnvaile  with  motions,  mid  whatever  their 
motions  get  them,  is  called  striking.     lantern  and  Candlelight, 
or  tke  Belman's  Second  Night  Walk,  l,c. 

See  Noise. 

He  scrapes  you  just  such  a  leg,  in  answering  you,  as  jack  o'  th' 
clock-house  agoing  about  to  strike. 

¥tcc knot's  jEnigmat.  Char.  p.  76. 
Cotgrave,  in  the  article  Fretilloti,  introduces  it  as 
a  general  term  for  a  diminutive  or  paltry  fellow  : 

A  lit l lo  nimble  dwarfc  or  hop-on-my-:h.umbc ;  a  jacke  of  the 
clock- house ;  a  little  busie-body,  medler,  jack-stickler;  one  that 
has  an  onre  in  every  man's  boat,  or  his  hnnd  in  every  man's  dish. 

Minute-jacks,  in  Timon  of  Alhem,  have  been  sup- 
nosed  to  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  jacks  that  struck 
hours  or  quarters  could  hardly  be  so  called. 
Cap  and  kneo  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks. 

Timon,  iii.  6. 

Probably  jacks  are  there  only  equivalent  to  fellows, 
as  in  Richard  III. :  "  silken,  sly,  insinuating  jacks." 
It  will  then  mean  "  fellows  who  watch  the  proper 
minutes  to  offer  their  adulation."  Jack,  as  shown 
above,  was  a  common  appellative  for  every  person  or 
thing  familiarly,  or  rather  contemptuously,  spoken  of. 

Katherine  calls  her  music-master  a  twanglingj'atrA. 
Tarn.  oJ'Shr.  ii.  1.;  and  so  elsewhere. 

The  clock-house  evidently  means  that  part  of  the 
steeple,  &c.  which  contains  the  clock. 
A  Jacob's  staff.  A  pilgrim's  staff;  either  from  the 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  or 
because  the  Apostle  St.  James  was  usually  represented 
with  one. 

As  he  had  traveil'd  many  a  sommer's  day 
Through  boyling  sand*  of  Anibie  and  Ynd ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  st«ffe  to  stay 

His  weary  liin'os  upon.  Spent.  F.  Q   I.  vi.  32. 

Also  an  astronomical  instrument,  called  likewise  a 
cross-staff ;  from  its  resemblance  to  the  other: 

Resolve  that  wilh  yeur  Jacob's  staff.     Hudibr.  11.  iii  785. 

Jacob's  stone.  The  stone  which  was  brought  from 
Scone  by  Edward  I.,  reputed  among  the  Scots  to 
have  been  the  very  stone  which  supported  Jacob's 
head  at  Luz ;  and  regarded  by  them  as  the  palladium 
of  the  monarchy.  See  Hume,  an.  1296.  It  is  still 
enclosed  in  the  coronation  chair. 

If  I  survive  England's  inheritance, 
Or  ever  live  to  tit  on  Jacob's  stone. 
Thy  love  shall  with  my  crown  be  hereditary. 

Heytcood's  Royal  K.  SfC  Auc.  Dr.  vi.  227. 

For  a  fuller  history  of  this  stone,  sec  the  accounts 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  these  Latin  verses, 
which  are,  or  were,  inscribed  upon  the  chair  itself: 

Si  quid  hubent  veri  vtl  chronica  rana,  fiilovc, 
Clauditur  hac  cathedra  nnlulis  ecce  lapis, 

Ad  caput  eximius  Jucob  quondam  pntrinrcha 
(Jneiti  posuit,  ceriums  uumina  mira  poll,  &c. 

Jacobite.  This  word  seems  to  be  used  for  Jacobin, 
or  white  friar. 

To  see  poor  midline*  wclcomM  to  the  li^ht, 

Willi  staring  irons  of  some  sonre  Jacobite.  Hall,  Sat.  iv.  7. 

Jadby.    The  properties  of  a  bad  or  vicious  horse; 
from  jade,  which  in  its  primitive  sense,  as  applied  to 
a  horse,  is  growing  into  disuse,  though  Pope  has  so 
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applied  it,  which  may  keep  it  alive  a  little ;  but  the 
usage  is  in  general  transferred  to  the  metaphorical 
sense,  as  applied  to  a  woman. 

—  Seeks  nil  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rou^h  jadry,  to  dissent 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.     TWo  Noble  Kintm.  v.  4. 

Jakes.  A  necessary-house,  or  privy.  A  term  now 
almost  forgotten,  though  used  by  Dryden  and  Swift. 
See  Johnson.  Hence  the  quibbling  title  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  tract,  "  The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax," 
by  which  he  meant  the  improvement  of  ajakes.  See 
Ajax. 

Its  etymology  is  uncertain,  unless  we  accept  the 
very  bad  pun  of  Sir  John,  who  derives  it,  (in  jest 
indeed,)  from  an  old  man  who,  at  such  a  place,  cried 
out  age  akes,  age  akes,  meaning  that  age  causes 
aches ;  whence  some  who  heard  him  called  the  place 
age  akes,  or  a  jokes.    Prologue  to  Ajax. 

The  delicacy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much  offended 
with  him  for  publishing  that  book,  which  is  now 
esteemed  by  collectors  such  a  prize.  Jakes  was 
sometimes  written  iaxe,  which  made  the  punning 
allusion  the  more  easy. 
Solomon,  is  Jew,  fell  into  a  iaxe  nt  Tewkesbury  on  a  Saturday. 

Camden's  Remains,  p.  307. 

Jakes-farmek.    One  who  cleanses  the  jakes,  jocu- 
larly called  a  gold-finder. 

Nay  wo  are  all  seniors  here  in  Spain,  from  the  jakes-farmer  lo 
the  grandee,  or  adclantudo.  B.  A;  Fi.  Love's  Cure,  ii.  J. 

Not  scorning  scullions,  colliers,  colliers, 
Jakes-farmers,  fullers,  ostlers,  oystcrers. 

Sylvester's  Tobacco  Batter'et,  Works,  p.  575. ». 
The  chamber  ttinkes  worse  all  the  yccre  long,  than  a  jakts- 
farmer's  clothes  doth  at  twelve  a  clock  at  ni«ht. 

Fcnnov  on  the  Compter,  in  Lemur  a  Lit.  x.  p.  SOS. 
Called  in  Stowe  a  goung-fermour.  London,  ed. 
1633.  p.  666.  See  Going. 
A  Jane.  A  small  coin  of  Genoa,  or  Janua  ;  according 
to  Skinner,  "  Exp.  Halfpence  of  Janua,  potius 
Genova,  q.  d.  minimus  Genuensis  vcl  Januensi?." 
Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  galley  halfpence 
mentioned  by  Stowe. 

Because  I  could  not  give  her  many  t\  June. 

Speus.  F.Q.  IU._rii.58. 
Chaucer  more  than  once  speaks  of  a  Jane  in  this 
sense.    See  Warlon  on  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  24a. 

To  Jape.   To  play,  or  jest. 

Nay  jape  not  hym,  he  is  no  smal  fole. 

Skelton,  p.  336. 
It  was  used  also  in  an  indecent  sense  : 
Now  have  ye  other  vicious  manners  of  speech,  but  sometimes 
and  in  some  cases  tolerable,  and  chiefly  to  the  intent  to  raooie 
laughter  und  to  make  sport,  or  to  give  it  some  prety  strange  grace; 
and  is  when  we  use  such  wordes  as  may  be  diawen  to  a  ibulc  and 
unshametast  sence,  as  one  that  should  say  to  n  young  woman,  I 
pray  you  let  me  jape  wilh  you,  which  is  indeed  no  ruoM  but  let 
me  sport  with  you.  Yea,  and  though  it  wcie  not  so  directly 
spoken,  the  very  sounding  of  the  word  were  not  commendable, 
as  he  I  hut  in  the  presence  of  ladies  would  use  this  common  pro- 
verbe : 

Jape  with  me,  but  hurt  mo  not, 
Ilourde  wilh  me,  but  shame  me  not. 
For  it  may  be  taken  in  another  perverser  sense  by  that  sorte  of 
persons  that  heare  it.  in  whose  cares  no  such  mutter  ought  almost 
•    to  be  called  in  memory. 

Putlenh.  Art  of  English  Pottie,  li.  iii.  ch.  »5. 

A  Jape.    A  jest. 

1  durst  nveiiturc  wel  the  price  of  my  best  cap, 

That  when  the  end  is  knowen,  all  will  turne  lo  a  jape. 

(jammer  OurtoH,  O.  H.  ii.  68. 
The  pilf'riug  pastime  of  a  crue  of  apes. 
Sporting  themselves  with  their  conceited  jape*. 

Coryat,  Verse*  prefixed,  [k  7.  b  ] 
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with  sisb*,  they  jar 


To  J  Alt.   To  tick  as  a  clock. 

My  thoughts  :ire  minutes,  and 
Their  watches  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  natch; 
Whereto  my  fin«er,  like  a  dial's  point, 
la  pointing  Mill,  in  cleansing,  them  from  tears. 

*~       s      '  Rich.  II.  v.  5. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio,  and 
is  sense  without  alteration  or  laborious  explication : 
the  reading  of  the  old  quartos  serves  as  the  best 
comment,  which  is, 

—  They  jur 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  &c. 

The  meaning  is.  *'  They  tick  their  periods  on,  to  my 
eves,  which  represent  the  outward  watch;"  watch 
signifying,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  in  the  first  place 
a  portion  of  time,  and  in  the  second  the  face  of  the 
clock. 

The  bells  tolling,  the  owls  shrieking,  the  toads  croaking,  the 
minutes  jarring,  and  the  clock  striking 'twelve. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  O.  I'l.  iii.  199. 

A  Jar,  from  the  above,  a  beat  or  stroke;  the  ticking 
made  by  the  pallets  of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock. 

—  Yet,  »r>nd  deed,  Leonte*, 
I  love  thee  not  ajar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  Wint.  Tale,  i.  2. 

ToJaunce.   To  ride  hard;  from  jancer,  old  French, 

to  work  a  horse  violently. 

And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  lir'd,  by  jouncing  Bolingbroke. 

Kith.  II.  v.  5. 

A  Jaunce  was  also  used  for  a  jaunt,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same.    For,  "  What  a 
jaunt  have  I  had,"  ( Rom.  #  Jul.  ii.  6.)  the  quartos 
read,  "  What  a  jounce  have  1  had."   The  same  is 
meant  by  geancc  in  the  following  passage : 

Vaith,  wonld  I  had  a  few  more  geances  on't : 

Ait'  you  say  the  word,  send  mo  to  Jericho, 

Out-cept  n  man  were  a  post-horse,  1  ha'  not  known 

Tlie  like  ou't.  B.  Jon*.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  4. 

The  word  is  purposely  misbelt,  to  mark  the  dialect 
of  the  speaker ;  as  vaith  for  faith,  Sec. 

Javel.  A  worthless  fellow.  Javelle  in  French  means 
a  sheaf  of  corn,  and  also  a  faggot  of  brush  wood,  or 
other  worthless  materials;  and  therefore  might  be 
applied  to  such  fellows  as  Shakespeare  calk  "  rash 
bavin  wits." 

—  The  term  that  these  two  jaxtl* 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels 
Unto  their  master.  Spens.  Moth.  Hubb.  T.  v.  309. 

To  preach  l>y  hnlfes  is  to  be  worse  than  those  tongue-holly  javels, 
That  cite  good  words,  but  shift  off  works  and  discipline  by  cavells. 

Alb.  Engl.  B.  viii.  ch.  39  p.  192. 
lie  called  the  fellow  ribbald,  villnvn,  jure/l,  backbiter,  &c. 

Robmsou's  Viopia,  1551.  E  3 

To  Jaw.    To  devour,  to  take  within  the  jaws. 

I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  jaw  me,  so 
He  had  this  file;  what  if  1  hollow'd  for  him? 

Two  Soble  Kinsm.  iii.  2. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  word  was  ever  so  employed 
by  any  other  author.  It  seems  to  be  only  a  harsh 
metaphor,  hazarded  in  this  place. 

Jawsand,  «^'.  Apparently,  a  corruption  of  joysome 
or  jocund. 

F.  Will  you  be  merry  then  and  jawsandf    R.  As  merry  as 
the  cuckow  s  of  the  spring.  Ford,  Hun's  Dart.  iii.  1^ 

The  old  edition  hta  jaw/and. 
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A  Jay.  Used  for  a  loose  woman,  probably  from  the 
gay  plumage  of  that  bird.  Warburton  remarks,  that 
putta  in  Italian  has  also  both  these  senses. 

Go  to,  then; — we'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross 
watry  pumpion; — we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  joys.' 

Jhrrr.  \V.  W.  iii.  3. 
—  Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  beti 


'd  him. 

Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Ice-brook.    Supposed  to  mean  cold  or  icy  brook. 

I  hnve  another  weapon  in  this  chnmber ; 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook'*  temper. 

Othell.  v.  2. 

The  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  isehrooke's,  which 
the  folio  changed  to  ice  ftroolces ;  whence  Pope  made 
Ebru's,  and  was  followed  by  Capell.  Mr.  Steevens 
is  of  opinion  that  ice-'trook's  is  right;  and  proves  from 
Martial,  that  the  brook  or  rivulet  so  used,  is  the  Salo, 
now  Xalon,  near  Bilbilis,  in  Celtiberia. 

Iceland  dogs.  Shaggy,  sharp-eared,  white  dogs, 
much  imported  formerly  as  favourites  for  ladies, 
&c. 

1'ish  for  thee,  Iceland  doe,  thou  prick-car'd  car  of  Iceland. 

Hen.  V.  ii.  1- 

But  if  I  hnd  brought  little  dogs  from  Iceland,  or  line  glasses 
from  Venice,  &C.      Steel  nam's  Arraignment  of  Women,  Preface. 

,    We  have  sholts  or  curs  dailie  brought  out  of  Iseland. 

Holinsh.  Deter,  of  Brit.  p.  231. 
Written  also  corruptly  I  sling,  and  Island: 
Hang  hair  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  curs, 
For  novcr  powder,  nor  the  crisping  iron 
Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks. 

Ii.  If  Ft.  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 
So  I  might  have  mv  belly-full  of  that 
ller  Island  cur  refuses.  Massing.  Piet.  v.  1. 

Our  water-dogs  and  Islands  here  are  shorn, 
White  hair  of  women  here  so  much  is  worn. 

Drayton's  Mooncalf,  p.  489. 

These  dogs  are  particularly  described  by  A.  Flem- 
ing, in  his  translation  of  Caius  de  Caitibus : 

Use  and  custome  hath  iutertnincd  other  dugges  of  an  outlnridijho 
kindc,  but  a  few,  and  the  sumc  beying  of  a  pretty  liygiicssc;  1 
mrane  Iseland  dogges,  curled  and  roniji  all  over,  which  l>y  reuson 
of  the  lcnglit  of  their  Inure  m.ikc  sliuwe  neither  of  face  nor  of 
body.  And  yet  these  currcs  forsoothc,  because  lliey  are  so 
strange,  are  greatly  set  by,  esteemed,  taken  up,  mid  made  of,  many 
times  in  the  roome  of  tlic  spnniell  gentle  or  comforter. 

O/EmglM  l)ot-gcs,$c.  1576. 

Idle  worms.  Worms  bred  from  idleness.  It  was 
supposed,  and  the  notion  was  probably  encouraged, 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  female  industry,  that  when 
maidens  were  idle,  worms  bred  in  their  fingers. 

Keep  thv  hands  in  thy  mutf,  and  warm  the  idle 

Worms  in  thy  fingers'  ends.  B.  4'  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  iii.  I . 

Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  ns  a  round  little  irurw, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  fingtr  of  a  maid.    Ram.  if  Jul.  i.  4. 

Jenert's  bank.  The  following  passage  is  probably 
corrupt.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was  a 
bank  called  Jenert's,  so  famous  as  to  be  proverbial 
for  security;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  any 
country-bank  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
much  more  that  they  were  so  common  as  for  one  to 
be  famous  above  the  vest.  A  better  reading  seems 
to  be  wanted : 

How  now,  my  old  Jenert's  bank,  my  horse, 

My  castle,  lie  in  Walihara  all  nightj  and 

Not  under  the  canopy  of  your  host  [Hague's  house? 

Merry  Devil  of  Kdm.  O.  PI.  v.  300. 
Can  it  be  a  misprint,  for  Ermen  s  bank,  or  the  old 
Roman  road  passing  through  Edmonton,  which  might 
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have  been  written  Irmint's  ?    Horse  is  not  much  more 
intelligible,  as  applied  here.   Should  it  not  be  house? 
speaking  of  his  house  as  his  castle. 
To  Jeobard.    Sometimes  written  for  to  jeopard; 
probably  from  ignorance  of  the  etymology. 

Yet  I  dare  jeobard  iny  enppe  to  fbrlie  siiilhncs,  thou  shalt  have 
but  o  colde  auile.  VIp.  FuliccCt  Art  of  Flattery,  II  3. 

To  jeopard,  itself,  is  not  much  in  use.  All  the 
examples  given  in  Todd's  Johnson,  are  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  earlier. 

Jeobertie,  for  jeopardy,  in  like  manner. 

If  you  foil  ine,  of  which  there  is  small  jeo'jertie, 
I  will  bcikI  word  to  set  tluui  nil  at  hbertie. 

Harr.  Arioit.  xxxv.  44. 

To  Jeopard.  To  hazard  or  endanger.  Not  in  use 
now. 

He  wns  n  prince  right  hnrdie  mid  ventemus,  not  ftnrinc  to 
jeopard  Ins  persun  in  place  of  danger.    HoUuth.  vol.  i.  I.  a.  col.  1. 

I  am  compelled  auainst  my  minde  and  will  (ns  I'ompey  the 
Great  was)  to  jeopard  the  libcrtie  of  our  country,  to  the  hazurd  of 
a  battel.  North't  Plut.  Hrvtui,  p.  1072. 

Jer-fai;lcox,  or  Gerfaulcon.    A  large  and  fine 
sort  of  hawk,  said  to  come  originally  from  the  north  ; 
therefore  by  some  called  the  Iceland  falcon.  Gyro- 
j'uleo,  low   Latin ;    gerfaulk,  or  gerj'aut,  French. 
Latham  is  abundant  in  its  praise : 

A  bird  stately,  brave,  uiid  heuutitVill  to  Im  hold  in  the  rye  and 
judgement  of  limn,  more  Strom:  mtd  powcrlull  tlniu  any  other  used 
liauk,  and  many  of  them  veiy  IhiIiI,  couru^inus,  vulimii,  and  very 
venturous,  next  to  the  sliglit-tuulcuii,  of  whose  worthiness  1  have 
already  sufficiently  discoursed.  Latham,  B.  i.  ch.  16. 

The  Gentleman's  Recreation  is  almost  equally 
strong  in  its  commendation ;  p.  48  of  the  Treatise  on 
Hawks.  The  following  description  of  a  contest  of 
one  of  these  birds  with  a  heron,  may  be  thought 
interesting : 

I  saw  once  a  jerfulcon  let  flie  at  an  heron,  nnd  observed  with 
what  clamour  the  heron  entertained  the  sight  and  approach  of  the 
hawke,  and  with  what  winding  shift  hee  strove  to  get  above  her, 
labouring  even  by  bemuting  his  enemies  feathers  to  make  her 
flange- winged,  and  so  escape :  but  when  at  last  they  must  needs 
come  to  an  encounter,  resuming  courage  out  of  necessity,  hee 
turned  face  against  her,  and  striking  the  hawke  through  the  gorge 
with  bis  bill,  fell  downe  dead  together  with  his  dead  enemie. 

Arthur  Warwick'*  Meditation*,  Hart  ii.  p.  80. 

Jericho  seems  to  be  used,  in  the  following  instance, 
as  a  general  term  for  a  place  of  concealment  or 
banishment.  If  so,  it  explains  the  common  phrase 
of  wishing  a  person  at  Jericho,  without  sending  them 
«o  far  as  Palestine. 

Who  would  to  curhe  such  insolence,  I  know, 

Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  Jericho 

Unlill  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 

lleyw.  Hierarchic,  B.  iv.  p.  808. 

Jeronimo.  See  Hieronmmo.  It  is  censured  with 
Titus  Androuicus  in  the  following  passage : 

He  that  will  swear  Jeronimo  or  Androuicus  are  the  best  plays 
yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judgement 
shews  it  is  constant,  and  hath  stood  still  llr  se,  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  yeans.  Though  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  virtuous  and  staid 
ignorance.  B.  Jam.  Induct,  to  Earth.  Fair. 

Jesses.  The  short  6traps  of  leather,  but  sometimes  of 
silk,  which  went  round  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  varvels,  or  little  rings  of  silver,  and 
to  the-e  the  leash,  or  long  strap  which  the  falconer 
twisted  round  his  hand ;  from  gect,  or  get,  the  same 
in  old  Trench;  or geste,  a  bandage  in  general.  In  a 
passage  of  Heywood's  Woman  kilCd  with  kindness, 
gets  and  gesses  are  distinguished  : 

Nj,  seize  her  gelt,  her  getscs,  and  her  bells. 

O.  PI.  tii.  269. 
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—  If  I  d»  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jeuet  were  my  dear  heart  strings, 
Pd  whistle  her  olf,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Othello,  iii  3. 

That,  like  an  hauke,  which  feeling  herself  freed 
From  bels  nnd  jeuet  which  did  let  her  flight, 
Him  scetu'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their  speed  delight. 

Spew.  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  19. 

•In  the  old  play  of  Edtc.  II.  it  is  printed  gresses  by 
mistake: 

—  Soar  ye  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  the  greuet  [jesses]  that  will  pull  you  down. 

0.  PI.  ii.  34S. 

A  hawk  he  esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceeding 
ambitious  to  seem  delighted  in  the  sport,  and  to  have  his  list 
gloved  with  his  jeuet.  Earle't  Microcotm.  \  iviii. 

p.  54.  Bliss's  edition. 

To  Jest.   To  act  any  feigned  part  in  a  mask  or  inter- 
lude, &c. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jett 

Go  1  to  fight.  Rich.  II.  i.  J. 

A  Jest.    A  mask,  pageant,  or  interlude. 

But  where  is  old  llieronimo  our  marshal  ? 

He  pmmis'd  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 

To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  jett. 

Spunith  Trag.  6.  PI.  iii.  138. 

On  which  immediately  follows  the  mask,  which 
satisfies  the  king  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
It  seems  to  be  applied  to  actions  in  general,  real  or 
fictitious.  See  Gest.  Jest  is  sometimes  written 
for  gest : 

There  [in  Homer]  may  the  /eitet  of  many  a  knight  be  read, 
Patroclus,  Pyrrhus,  Ajax,  fjiomed. 

Jutper  HeytcooJ,  in  Cent.  Lit.  ix.  393. 

To  Jet.   To  strut,  or  walk  proudly;  to  throw  the 
body  about  in  walking.    Jetter,  French. 

O  peace!  Contemplation  makes  n  rare  turkey-cock  of  him; 
how  he  jett  under  his  advane'd  plumes  I  'tuelflk  N.  ii.  5. 

Not  IMops*  shoulder  whiter  than  her  hands, 
Nor  snowie  swuns  that  jet  on  ben's  sands. 

Brown,  lir.  Past.  II.  iii.  p.  94. 
Of  those  that  prank  it  with  their  plumes, 
And  jet  it  with  their  choice  perfumes. 

Herrick't  Noble  Humbert,  p.  44. 
And,  Midas  like,  he  jett  it  in  the  court. 

Edu,.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  340. 

See  also  O.  PL  iii.  390. 

It  is  used  in  the  following  passage  for  to  rejoice, 
exult,  or  be  proud : 

—  The  orders  1  did  set, 
They  were  obey'd  with  jny,  which  mndo  ine  jet. 

Mirr.for  Mogul.  Queen  Helena,  p.  SOJ. 

A  Jetter.   A  strutter;  from  the  preceding. 

—  So  were  ye  better, 
What  shulde  a  begger  be  a  jetter  f 

Four  Pt,  O.  PL  u  94. 

Jew's  eye.  This  phrase  does  not  require  explanation, 
but  its  origin  may  be  worth  remarking.  The  extor- 
tions to  which  the  Jews  were  subject  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  periods  both  before  and  after, 
exposed  them  to  the  most  tyrannical  and  cruel 
mutilations,  if  they  refused  to  pay  the  sums  demanded 
of  them.  "  King  John,"  says  Hume,  "  once  de- 
manded 10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol,  and  on 
his  refusal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn 
every  day,  till  he  should  consent.  The  Jew  lost 
seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  him. " 
Chap.  xii.  A.  D.  1272.  The  threat  oflosine  an  eye 
would  have  a  still  more  powerful  effect.    Hence  tnt 
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high  value  of  a  Jew't  eye.  The  allusion  was  familiar 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare : 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by 

Will  be  worth  •  Jrtce**'  eye.  Mer.  Vem.  ii.  5. 

The  fine  black  eye  of  the  Jew  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  saying. 

Jbwse,  s.    If  not  put  for  joist,  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
1  have  met  with  it  only  in  these  lines : 

—  From  the  walla  down  went 
The  English  troopea,  and  to  the  sates  did  passe, 
Where  in  iron  barres  in  sunder  the;  did  rent, 
Beate  do  woo  the  posts,  and  all  Xhejewies  brent. 

Nice.  Engl.  El.  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  860. 

The  old  dictionaries  give  jewise  for  a  gallows, 
which  in  Chaucer  is  also  used  for  the  word  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  passage  here  cited  refers  to  the  gates 
of  Cadiz,  when  stormed  by  the  English. 

Ig.homy,  for  ignominy,  occurs  very  commonly. 

Thj  iguomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph. 


1  Hen.  IV.  v.4. 


,  lacquey  1  —  ignomy  and 
thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  1 

Tro.  tf  Cr.  v.  3. 
Oh  wherefore  stain  you  vertue  and  renowne 
With  such  foule  tearmes  of  ignomy  and  shame } 

Trag.  Com.  of  Weaken  goes  to  the  Wall,  H  S.  b. 
His  ienamy  mid  bitter  shame  in  tine  shall  be  more  great. 

Inos.  JWon's  Cambysts,  bl.  let.  A  3. 
The  one  of  which  doth  bring  cternall  fame, 
The  other  ignomie  and  das  lard  shame. 

Mirr.for  Magiit.  p.  76J. 

It  occurs  also  in  Titus  Andronkus. 


Ickote.     Unknown.  A 
properly  noticed  by  Todd 

A  Jig  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry  dance,  but 

merriment  and  humour  in  writing,  and  particularly 

a  ballad.    Thus,  when  Polonius  objects  to  the 

Player's  speech,  Hamlet  sarcastically  observes, 

He's  for  ajigg,  or  a  talc  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 

Haml.  ii.  2. 

lie  does  not  mean  a  dance,  (which  these  players  did 
not  undertake),  but  ludicrous  dialogue,  or  a  ballad. 

In  the  following  passage  it  means  a  trick  or  sport ; 
and  the  desire  of  Mr.  Sympson  to  change  it  iuto 
ivggle,  shows  that  he  had  but  imperfectly  learned 
the  language  of  his  authors : 

—  What  dos't  think  of 
This  innovation  ?  is't  not  a  baejigg  f 
A  precious  cunning  in  the  late  Protector, 
To  shuffle  a  new  prince  into  the  state. 

B.  if  El.  or  Shirley,  Coron.  v.  1. 
And  therefore  came  it,  that  the  fleering  Scots, 
To  Fjiglund's  high  disgrace,  have  wade  this  jig  ; 
Maids  of  England  tore  may  you  moorn,  etc. 

Edw.  11.  O.  Pi.  ii.  353. 

In  the  Harleian  collection  of  old  ballads  are  many 
under  the  title  of  jigs ;  as,  "  A  Northern  Jige,  called 
Daintie,  come  thou  to  me ;"  "  A  merry  new  Jigge, 
or  the  pleasant  Wooing  betwixt  Kit  and  Pegge ;" 
&c. 


So  in  the  Fatal  Contract,  by  He 

—  We'll  hear  your  jigg  ;  - 
IIow  is  your  ballad  titled? 

Thus  : 


Act  iv.  Sc.  ■». 


A  small  mauer!  you'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of  Westminster, 
although  it  be  but  a  bare  jig.     Hog  hath  lot,  SfC.  Q.  PI.  »i.  385. 

It  appears,  in  the  scene,  that  this  jig  was  a  ballad. 


Jig-maker.   A  writer  of  ballads,  or  Humorous  poems. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord.  Ham.  Who,  I  ?  Ob  A.  Ay,  my 
lord.    Ham.  Ol  your  only  jig-maker.'  Hamt.  iii.  9. 

If  you  have  this  strange  monster  honesty  in  your  belly,  why  so 
jig-makers' and  chrouiclen  shall  pick  soraeiliins  out  of  you. 

Hon.  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  854. 
O  Giacopol  Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  Dante  a  jig-maker,  San- 
nazar  a  £oose,  and  Ariosto  a  puck-fist  to  me. 

Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 

JlMMAL.     See  GlMMAL. 

By  Jis.   See  Gis. 

To  I ld,  for  to  yield.    See  God  ild  you. 

Ill  May-day,  i.  e.  Evil  May-day.  The  1st  of  May, 
1517,  when  the  apprentices  of  London  rose  against 
the  privileged  foreigners,  whose  advantages  in  trade 
had  occasioned  great  jealousy.  Much  mischief  was 
done  before  the  rioters  were  quelled,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  apprentices  were  afterwards  executed.  See 
a  ballad  on  the  subject  in  Evans's  Collection,  vol.  iii. 
p.  76.  2d  ed.    Ben  Jonson  mentions  it : 

Rogues,  hell-hounds,  Stentors,  out  of  my  doors,  you  sons  of 
noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  May-day,  or  when  the  galley- 
foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster  t  Epicene,  iv.  S. 

The  ballad  begins, 

Peruse  the  stories  of  this  land, 

And  with  advisement  mark  the  some, 

And  you  shall  justly  understand 

How  ill  May-day  first  got  the  name. 

This  use  of  the  word  ill  is  now  obsolete ;  but  it 
lasted  much  later  than  the  times  to  which  this  work 
refers.  Even  in  Queen  Anne's  time  some  writers 
used  the  expression  of  an  ill  man,  for  a  bad  man. 
See  Pennant's  London,  p.  587.  8vo.  ed. 

Illustrate,  adj.  Illustrious. 

Else  why  did  I,  of  such  illustrate  race. 
Obscure  his  vert  nous  deads  with  my  disgrace? 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  705. 
Like  Jove-borne  Perseus,  that  illustrate  knight. 

Ibid.  Engl.  Elit.  p.  870. 
Imaginous.    Pull  of  imagination. 

—  As  the  stufle 
Prcpar'd  for  arras  pictures,  is  no  picture 
Till  it  be  forra'd,  und  man  hath  cast  the  beatnes 
Of  his  imaginouse  fancie  thorough  it. 

»-W»  CMMoiracy,  by  Chapman,  E  9. 


I m bosh,  ».  The  foam  that  comes  from  a  hunted  deer, 
apparently  a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  formation  from  to 
imboss. 

For  though  he  should  keep  the  very  middle  of  the  stream,  yet 
will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge  part  of  the  stream  and 
imboth  (hat  comes  from  him  on  the  bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  lower,  which  hath  deceived  many. 

Gentleman's  Recreat.  8vo.  p.  73. 

Imbossf.d,  the  same  as  embossed.  Blown  and  fatigued 
by  being  hunted.    See  Embossed. 

But  wo  have  almost  imbass'd  him,  we  shall  see  his  mil  to-night. 

AITs  Well,  iii.  6. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  be  hath  gotten  ground,  the  keunel  cast  arrenr, 
Doth  beat  the  brooks,  &c.      Drayt.  Volyolb.  xiii.  p.  917. 

It  was  applied  also  to  dogs : 

Brach  Merriman,  —  the  poor  cur  is  imbost : 

Aud  couple  Clowder  with  tbe  deep  mouth'd  brach. 

Tarn,  of  Shr.  Ind. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first  brach  in  these 
lines  is  corrupt,  and  that  some  verb  should  be  substi- 
tuted ;  but  connected  speech  is  not  necessary  in  such 
field  directions. 
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Imbroccata,  J.  A  thrust  over  the  arm  hi  fencing; 
an  Italian  term,  adopted  by  the  fashionable  pupils 
of  Car  anz  a  and  Saviolo. 

But  if  your  eu<»mie  hee  cunning  and  skilfull,  never  stand  about 
living  any  foine  nr  imbroccata,  but  (his  thrust  or  8 toccata  alone, 
neither  it  alto,  unlejse  you  be  sure  to  hit  him. 

Sariith't  Prartite  of  ike  Duello,  1595.  II  1. 

We  have  a  pretty  ample  list  of  these  terms  in  the 
following  passage : 

Then  we  have  our  stocntas,  imbrocatat,  raandritas,  puintas,  and 
puinta-reversas ;  our  stramisous,  passu  t  as,  carricada?,  amuzzat, 
and  inenrtatas.  Microcosmut,  O.  PI.  ix.  181. 

Some  of  these,  however,  are  corrupted ;  the  true 
terms,  with  their  explanations,  may  be  seen  in  the 
above  cited  translation  of  Saviolo. 

Immediacy,  j.  Immediate  representation ;  the  deriving 
a  character  directly  from  another,  so  as  to  staud 
exactly  in  his  place.  A  word,  as  far  as  is  known, 
peculiar  to  the  following  passage : 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  you  hut  a  suhjee*  of  tin*  war. 

Not  as  a  brother.    Regan.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  bim. 

Methiuks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded, 

Ere  you  had  spoke  so  tar.    He  led  our  pow'rs, 

Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 

The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 

And  call  itself  your  brother.  Lear,  v.  3. 

It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  supremacy  is 
not  the  right  interpretation. 

Im  mom  ent, arfj.  Not  momentous,  unimportant;  another 
Shakespearian  word,  (araut  Afyo/arw)  which  Johnson 
justly  calls  barbarous,  because  not  formed  according 
to  the  analogy  of  our  language. 

That  1  some  lady  trifles  bad  reserv'd, 

Immoment  toys.  Ant.  it  CI.  v.  8. 

Immure,  «.    Enclosure  of  wall,  fortification. 

—  And  their  vow  i»  nude 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immure* 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleep*.  Tro.  Sr  Cr.  Prol. 

From  the  verb  to  immure,  which  was  formerly  com- 
mon, and  is  still  in  use. 

Imp,  *.  A  graft  or  shoot  inserted  into  a  tree,  or  any 
young  shoot  or  sucker.  Welch  or  Danish.  Hence 
a  young  offspring  in  general ;  also  a  feather  inserted 
into  a  wing ;  ana,  lastly,  a  small  or  inferior  devil :  in 
which  last  sense  alone  it  is  not  obsolete. 


bin- 'II  tell  you,  what  you  call 
Is  fitly  l>k  ncd  to  a  barren  tree. 
Which,  when  the  gnrdncr  on  it  pnius  bestows 
To  gnirTe  an  impe  thereon,  in  time  it  growes 
To  such  perfection,  that  it  yeerly  brings 
As  goodly  fruit  as  any  tree  that  spring. 

Brotcn,  Brit.  Putt.  I.  ii.  p.  47. 
—  Poor  Doridon,  the  impe 
Whom  nature  scem'd  to  have  selected  forth 
To  be  ingrafted  on  some  stock c  of  worth.        Id.  p.  50. 
Like  th"  ancient  trunk  of  some  disbranched  tree, 
Which  :fcols'  rage  hath  to  confusion  brought, 
Pisanu'd  of  all  I  hose  impt  that  sprung  from  me, 
Unprofitable  stock,  I  serve  for  nought. 

Dunns,  a  Trag.  1603. 
And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of  highest  Jove, 
Faire  Venus'  son.  Spent.  F.  Q.  Ind.  to  B.  I. 

Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to  Henry  VIII., 
prays  for  the  imp,  his  son ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  it 
only  in  jocular  and  burlesque  passages,  which  is  the 
natural  course  of  a  word  growing  obsolete.  See 
Love's  L.  L.  i.  2.  v.  2.,  2  lien.  [V.  v.  5.,  lien.  V. 
if.  1. 
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To  Imp.  To  insert  a  new  feather  into  the  wing  or  tail 
of  a  hawk,  in  the  place  of  a  broken  one.  Often  used 
metaphorically.  Turbervile  has  a  whole  chapter  ou 
"  The  way  and  manner  how  to  ympe  a  Hawke's 
feather,  howsoever  it  be  broken  or  broosed." 

Imp  out  our  diooping  country's  broken  wing. 

Rick.  II.  h.  1. 
And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  rtturu'd 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wing*  of  time. 

Matt.  Great  Duke  of  Flo.  i.  1. 
They  will  lanuh  as  much,  to  see  a  swallow  fly  with  a  white 
feather  imp'd  in  her  tail.  Jarial  Crete',  O.  PI.  x.  331. 

Imping  a  feather  to  make  me  flic,  where  thou  oughtest  rather 
to  cut  my  wing  for  feare  of  soaring.  Kuph.  Engl.  E  1.  b. 

Impair,  x.    Diminution;  also  disgrace,  which  is  dimi- 
nution of  character. 

A  load  stone  —  receives  in  longer  time  impair.  Brow*. 
That  is,  lasts  longer  unimpaired. 

Go  to,  thou  dost  well,  but  pocket  it  (the  bribe)  for  all  that; 
'tis  no  impair  to  thee,  the  greatest  do't 

Widow' t  Tesrt,  O.  PI.  vi.  1T1. 

Impair,  adj.    Unequal,  unworthy.    Impar,  Latin. 

For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shews, 
Yet  gives  he  not  'till  judgemeut  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 

Tro.  lc  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Nor  is  it  more  impaire  to  an  honest  and  absolute  man,  fcc. 

Ckapm.  Preface  to  Sk  ield  of  Homer. 

To  Impale.    To  encircle,  as  with  a  pale. 

Until  my  inisbnp'd  trunk  that  bears  (bis  bead. 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown.  3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

In  the  former  of  these  lines  some  transposition  » 
certainly  necessary,  like  that  proposed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  or  Sir.  Steevens,  to  make  the  head 
impaled,  and  not  the  trunk. 

Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ?  Ibid.  iii.  3. 

Tear  off  the  crown  that  ytt  empatet  his  teronles. 

llrywootft  Rape  of  Lutrett. 
Shoots  Dot  the  laurel  that  impaVd  their  brows 
Into  a  tree,  to  shadow  tluir  lilest  inarMe 

Randolph's  Jealout  Larert,  i».  3. 
Beneath  this  loftie  hill  shot  up  on  high, 
A  pleasaut  parke  impaled  round  d«tb  lie. 

Mirror  for  Ma  git.  p.  T76. 

To  Im  parle.  To  speak  or  debate ;  from  imjmrlaua,  t 
law  term.    Parler,  French. 

To  treat  of  truce,  and  to  imparl t  of  pence. 

Hugkeit  Arthur,  a  Trag.  B  1. 
And  straight  the  two  generals  imparled  together. 

A'ortA's  PUt.  p.  33. 

Impartial.  Used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  partial; 
im  being  made  intensive  instead  of  negative.  Yet 
parti-tl  was  sometimes  used  for  impartial ;  in  which 
case,  im  compounded  with  it  would  have  its  usual 
force.    See  Partial. 

—  Come,  cousin  Angelo, 
In  this  I  will  be  impartial;  be  you  judge 
Of  your  owu  cause.  Altot.for  M.  v.  1. 

Theobald,  not  knowing  this  usage,' proposed  to 
read  partial: 

You  are  impartial,  and  we  do  appeal 
Frtvin  you  to  judges  more  indiffertut. 

Sxttttm,  the  Woman  llattr. 
Cruel,  unjust,  impartial!  destinies, 
Why  to  this  day  liove  you  prcserv'd  my  life  f 

Romeo  If  Juliet,  4to.  ed.  of  1597. 

Instead  of  impartial,  in  its  proper  and  modern 
>,  impartial  was  very  often  used ;  yet  the  very 
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lime  writers  used  impartial  also,  in  the  modem 

Thui  Shakespeare : 

Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears ; 

Were  lie  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir,  &c. 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  »ncred  blood 

Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partializc 

TV  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.  Rich.  II.  i.  1. 

To  an  impartial  man,  with  whom  nor  threats 

Nor  prayers  shall  e'er  prevail ;  for  I  mii't  steer 

An  even  course.  Matting.  Bondman,  i.  3. 


So  also  Jonson. 
Impartment.i.  The  act  of  imparting,  communication. 

It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  import  merit  did  desire 

To  vou  alone.  Jlaml.  i.  4. 

Impasted.  Incrusted,  formed  into  a  paste;  a  word 
not  so  much  disused  as  never  in  use,  which  may  be 
said  also  of  the  preceding. 

Bak'd  and  impacted  with  the  parchin;  streets. 

Haml.  ii.  3. 

To  Impeach,  v.  To  stop  or  hinder.  Emoicher,  French. 
This  is  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word. 

There  was  no  bams  to  stop,  uor  foe  him  to  impeach. 

Spent.  V.  Q.  I.  viiL  34. 
Some  editions  have  empeach,  which  is  the  same. 
His  sons  did  impeach  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  veied 
him  all  tlte  days  ot  his  life.  Dorics,  citad  by  Todd. 

With  other  examples. 

Impeach,  i.  for  impeachment,  trial,  or  accusation. 

Why  what  au  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 

Com.  o  Er.  v.  1. 

Johnson  cites  Hub  passage  in  his  Dictionary,  as 
giving  the  sense  of  hinderance  or  impediment;  bat 
Be  seems  not  to  have  recollected  that  the  Duke  who 
speaks  is  trying  a  cause,  and  speaks  of  it  as  such. 
Mr.  Todd  has  not  observed  it. 

Impeachment,  s.    Hinderance,  obstruction. 

But  could  tie  willing  to  walk  ou  to  Calais 

Without  impeachment.  Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 

In  this  6ense  of  these  words,  empeach  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable,  as  marking  the  etymology. 

Imperie,  *.  the  same  as  empery.  Government.  Impe- 
rium. 

So  also  ho  can  not  wel  indure  in  his  bert,  an  other  to  be joyned 
with  hym  in  impsrie  or  governance. 

Tavemer't  Adagiet,  1558.  I  1. 

Imperse'verant,  adj.  Strongly  persevering,  the  im 
being  augmentative.  It  must  be  accented  on  se,  the 
antepenultima,  according  to  the  analogy  of  that  time, 
when  per  sever,  and  perseverance,  were  constantly  so 
accented. 

And  mors  remarkable  in  single  oppositions:  yet  this  imperte- 
x-erant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despight.  Cyme.  iv.  1. 

Impetigos,  r.  A  word  purposely  corrupted,  as  well  as 
gratillity  in  the  same  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  gross 
burlesque. 

I  did  impel icot  thy  gratillity.        Twelfth  N.  ii.  3. 
For  this  the  modern  editors  read,  "  I  did  impetti- 
coat  thy  gratuity ;"  which,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning 
of  it. 

To  Impleacii,  v.    To  intertwine;  from  pleach. 

And  lo,  behold,  tlitse  talents  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair. 

Sh.  Lottrt  Compl.  Maloue,  Suppl.  i.  752. 

See  Pleach. 
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To  Imply.  To  fold  up.  Implico. 

—  The  which  his  tail  uptyes 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  implyet. 

Spent.  F. 

And  Phcehus,  flying  so  most  shameful!  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implyet, 
And  hydes  for  shame. 

To  entangle : 

Striving  to  loose  the  knott  that  fast  him  tyes, 

Himself  in  streighter  bandes  too  rash  imply**.     Ib.  xi.  S3. 

To  Impone.  To  lay  down,  or  lay  as  a  stake  or  wager. 
lmpono.  An  affected  word,  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare in  ridicule. 

Against  the  whic  h  he  hath  impon'd,  as  I  take  it,  six  French 

Hand.  v.  !». 


Q.  I.  iv.  31. 


Ib.  vi.  6. 


Importable, adj.  Intolerable,  insupportable;  accented 
by  Spenser  on  the  first  syllable. 

So  both  att  once  him  charge  on  either  syde 
With  hideous  strokes,  and  importable  powre. 

Spent.  F.  Q  II.  viji.  35. 
For  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  cannot  be  borne,  and  thine  nngry 
threatening  towards  sinners  is  importable. 

Prayer  of  Manatses,  Apocrypha. 
The  tempest  would  be  importable  if  it  beat  always  upon  aim 
from  all  sides.  Life  of  Firmin,  cued  bv  Todd. 

Who  shows  also  that  it  was  a  Chaucerian  word. 

Importance,  a.   Importunity.   Emporter,  French. 

—  Maria  writ 

The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance.  Taxi.  N.  v.  1. 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf.  X.  John,  ii.  J. 

Mr.  Todd  says  that  this  use  is  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare; and  in  truth  no  other  instances  have  been 
found.  Yet  the  use  of  Important  by  Spenser,  as 
exemplified  below,  approaches  very  near  to  it. 

Important,  adj.  Importunate,  violent.  Emportant, 
French. 

And  with  important  courage  him  assail'd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  H.  vi.  89. 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  roe  and  all  I  had 
At  your  important  letter*.  Cow.  of  Err.  v.  1. 

Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand.  Alt,  W.  iii.  7. 

Jf  the  prince  be  too  important,  ull  him  there  is  measure  in 
every  thing.  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  had  no  doubt  about 
these  words,  as  he  used  them  so  often. 

Importless,  adj.  Not  important,  of  no  serious  import. 
An  unusual  word. 

—  We  less  especf 

Dmde  thySflip^td'W*'  ^  mp°r'Uu  ^7*0%  Crett.  i.  3. 

Importunacy,  s.  Importunity.  It  is  odd  enough, 
that  it  was  accented  on  the  antepenultima,  though 
importune,  both  verb  and  adjective,  had  the  accent 
on  the  penultima. 

—  Art  thon  not  ashamed 
T6  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  t  Two  Cent.  iv.  8. 
Your  importunacy  cease  'till  after  dinner. 

Timon  of  A.  v.  8. 

—  The  confluence 
Pf  suitors,  then  their  importunacirt. 

B.  Jont.  bejanut,  Act  iii.  p.  800. 

To  Imp'ortune,  v.  In  the  sense  of  to  import,  or 
imply. 

But  the  sage  wisard  telles  (as  be  has  redd) 
That  it  importune!  deoth,  and  dolefull  drervbedd. 

Spent.  F.'Q.  III.  i.  16. 
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Impose,  *.  Imposition,  command.  Peculiar  to  this 
passage. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 

I  am  (hut  early  come," to  know  what  seme* 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  roe  in.  Ttco  Gent.  ir.  3. 

Impress,  Impresa,  or  Impress.  A  device  on  a 
shield,  &c.  In  this  sense  the  latter  word  is  accented 
on  the  first  syllable ;  but  imprest,  which  is  more 
common  in  old  writers,  on  the  last.  In  Camden's 
Remains  is  a  chapter  on  imprests,  which  begins  with 
the  following  definition : 

An  imprest  (as  the  Italinrs  call  it)  is  a  device  in  picture,  with 
his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and  learned  personages,  to 
,  particular  conceit  of  their  owne:  as  etublemcs  —  do 
ime  general  instruction  to  all.  P.  181. 

Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opiniou*  and  my  living  blood. 

Rieh.  II.  iii.  1. 

It  is  imprese  in  the  early  editions. 
The  fit  impresa's  for  inAuiu'd  desire. 

Brit.  Past.  II.  iii.  p.  80. 


Whose  smoky  plain  a  chalk'd  imprese  fill'd, 
A  bag  fast  seald  :  his  word,  "  Mod  " 


better  suv 
Flctch.  Pur 


'd  than  spill'd." 
rple  Is.  viii.  29- 


In  the  above  passage  the  final  e  of  imprese  must 


be  pronounced,  to  make  th< 
Itotne,  the  lady  citty,  widi  her  it 


the  verse  complete. 


imprese,  "  Orbis  in  urbe." 

ClUus's  Wkimnes,  p.  150. 
In  the  sense  of  pressure,  Shakespeare  had  accented 
it  differently : 

This  weak  imprest  of  love  is  as  a  figure 

Trenched  in  ice.  Two  Gent.  iii.  9. 

To  Improve,  v.    To  reprove  or  refute;  as  from  im- 
probo,  Latin. 

None  of  the  phisitions,  that  have  any  judgement,  improvcth 
[these  medicines],  but  they  approve  them  to  be  good. 

PayneCt  Button. 

Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjustly  accused,  yet  doth  not 
that  improve  any  thing  that  I  have  said. 

Whit  gift,  cited  by  Johnson. 

In-and-in.  A  gambling  game,  played  by  three 
persons  with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a  box. 
It  was  the  usual  diversion  at  ordinaries,  and  places 
of  inferior  resort.  It  is  described  in  the  Compleat 
Gamester,  (ed.  1680.  p.  117.)  too  much  at  length  to 
be  here  copied ;  but  it  appears  that  in  was,  when 
there  was  a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of  the 
four ;  in  and  in  when  there  were  either  two  doublets, 
or  all  four  dice  alike,  which  swept  all  the  stake.  The 
same  book  gives  ingenious  directions  for  cheating 
at  it,  with  false  dice  or  boxes.  How  favourable  it 
was  to  the  players,  after  the  fees  claimed  for  the  box, 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  account : 
I  have  seen  three  persons  sit  down  at  twelve-penny  in  and  in, 


I  each  drat*  forty  shillings  a  piece ;  and  in  little  more  than  two 
hours,  the  hot  has  had  three  pounds  of  the  money,  and  all  the 
three  gamesters  have  been  losers,  and  laughed  at  for  their  indis- 
Nicker  Nicked,  Hart.  Misc.  ii.  110.  I'urk's  cd.t. 


Thus  the  house  made  the  chief,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  whole  profit. 

He  is  a  merchant  still,  adventurer 
At  in  and  in.  h.  Jons.  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

In  and  Intt  Medlatf  is  made  the  name  of  a  cha- 
racter in  the  'I  ate  of  a  Tub,  by  the  same  author,  who 
is  a  cooper  and  a  headborough,  probably  to  imply  that 
he  encouraged  such  games,  though  in  office.  He, 
however,  gives  another  account  of  it  himself,  which 
appears  to  be  meant  only  as  a  burlesque  exposure  of 
his  vanity : 

Indeed  there  is  a  woundy  luck  in  names,  Sirs, 


And  a  maine  mystery,  an'  a  man  knew  where 
To  vtnd  it    My  god-sire's  name,  I'll  tell  you, 
2o2 


Wns  In-and-inn  Skittle,  and  n  weaver  he  was, 

And  it  did  tit  his  craft ;  for  so  bis  shittle 
Went  in  and  in  still ;  this  way,  anil  then  that  way. 
And  he  nam'd  me  In-and-inn  Medtvy,  which  serves 
A  joiner's  craft,  because  that  we  do  lay 
Tilings  in  and  in,  in  our  woik.  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

In  the  Chances,  i.  4.  it  has  only  a  punning  allusion 
to  this  game. 

In  pew,  or  In  a  few,  for,  in  short,  in  a  few  words. 

In  Jew,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Ev  n  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp) 
*  Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away,  toe. 

8  Hen.  IV.  i.  1. 

■ —  But  in  a  fete, 
Sigoor  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me. 

Tarn,  of  Skr.  i.  t. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  the  phrase,  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  latter  passage ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  used  by  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  See 
Johnson  in  Few,  2. 

In  place.    Present,  in  company,  here. 
If  any  hardier  than  the  rest  in  place 
But  offer  head,  &c.  Daniel,  Civ.  Wan,  ii.  II. 

See,  as  I  wish'd,  lord  Promos  is  in  place  ; 
Now  in  my  sute  Godjzraunt  I  may  lind  grace. 

Promos  If  Cast.  Part  I.  Act  iii.  Sc.  1 

Inaidable,  a.    Incapable  of  receiving  aid. 

The  congregated  doctors  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  i 


nature, 

From  her  inaidable  estate.  J  If  s  W.  ii.  I. 

That  is,  "  In  consequence  of  her  desperate  condition." 
The  word  is  rather  unusual  than  obsolete. 

Inaquate  and  Inaquation.  Technical  terms  in 
theology,  used  by  Gardiner  and  Cranmer,  but  never 
adopted.    See  '1  odd's  Johnson. 

Incapa  bi.e,  a.  Unconscious,  not  having  any  com- 
prehension of  circumstance. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.  Html.  iv.  7. 

Incardinate,  a.  Incarnate.  Whether  an  unusual 
word,  or  an  intended  blunder  of  the  speaker,  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek,  is  not  quite  clear. 

The   count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario;  we  took  him  for  i 
coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate.         Tteelftk  N.  v.  I. 

To  Incarnardine,  or  Incarnadine,  v.   To  make 
red,  or  of  a  carnation  colour.    See  Carnardinb. 
—  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  greon  one  red.  Afar*,  ii.  1 

Though  it  is  not  exactly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  word,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that,  in 
the  third  line,  Shakespeare  surely  meant  only  "  mak- 
ing the  green  sea  red."  The  other  interpretation, 
which  implies  its  making  "  the  green  [sea]  one 
entire  red,"  seems  to  me  ridiculously  harsh  and 
forced.  The  punctuation  of  the  folios  support}  the 
more  natural  construction. 
Others  write  it  incarnadine : 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 

Impcarl  thv  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 

Hnud  shall  he  snow,  a  fourth  incarnadine 

Thy  rosie  cheek.  Carew's  Poems,  1651.  FT. 

The  word  was,  for  a  time,  thought  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare ;  but  Lovelace  is  also  quoted  as  using 
incarnadine  as  an  adjective.    See  Toad. 

To  Incknse,  v.  more  properly  Insrnse.  To  put 
sense  into,  to  instruct,  inform.  A  provincial  expres- 
sion still  quite  current  in  Staffordshire,  and  probably 
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Warwickshire,  whence  we  may  suppose  Shakespeare 

had  it 

Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Huh.  III.  iii.  8. 

He  does  not  mean  provoked,  for  the  child  had 
shown  no  anger;  but  instructed,  schooled. 

—  Indeed,  this  day, 
Sir,  I  may  tell  it  you,  I  think  ]  hare 
Inttnt'd  the  lords  o'  the  council  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is,) 
A  most  arch  heretick,  a  pestilence 
That  cloth  infect  the  land.  Ib.  v.  1. 

Who  in  the  night  overheard  me  confessing  to  this  man,  bow 
Doo  John,  your  brother,  interned  ine  to  slander  the  lady  Hero. 

Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

Min&hew  has  the  definition  of  to  move,  or  instigate, 
under  incense;  but  that  does  not  quite  meet  the 
provincial  usage  here  noticed,  which  is  simply  to 
inform. 

tacit,  5.  An  Erse  word  for  an  island ;  still  current  in 
Scotland,  in  the  appellatives  of  several  small  islands  ; 
as  Inch  Keith,  Inch  Kenneth,  &c. 

Till  he  disbursed  at  St.  ColnW  inch, 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use.    Mad.  i.  9. 

The  place  mentioned  is  now  called  Inch-comb,  or 
Inch  Colm.  The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  spells  it 
t/nch.  In  the  second,  it  is  changed  to  Colmes'  hill, 
probably  because  the  editors  did  not  understand  the 
other.    Shakespeare  follows  Holinshed,  as  usual : 

The  [>anes  that  escaped  and  got  once  to  their  ships,  obtained 
of  Macbeth  for  a  great  sum  of  gold,  that  such  of  their  friends  as 
were  slaine,  might  be  buried  iu  Saint  Colmes'  inch.  In  memory 
whereof  many  old  sepultures  are  yet  in  the  said  inch,  graven  with 
the  arms  of  the  Danes.  Holinshed. 

After  paasing  the  ferry  of  Craig  Ward,  the  river  becomes  nar- 
rower: and  there  are  some  beautiful  islands,  which  are  called 
inches.  R.  Alloa,  cited  by  Jamieson. 

Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  the  word  exists  in  all  the 
kindred  dialects,  Welch,  Cornish,  Breton,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic,  with  a  few  trivial  changes. 

Inch-meal,  adv.  By  inch-meal,  by  pieces  of  an  inch 
long  at  a  time ;  as  we  say  piece-meal,  a  piece  at  a 
time.    See  also  Drop-meal  and  Limb-meal. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 

liy  inch-meal  a  disease.  Temp.  n.  8. 

Ixch-pin,  *.    The  sweetbread  of  a  deer. 

—  Although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. 
Jt.  What,  and  the  weA-^ii.  t    M.  Yes. 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.  i.  6. 
We  find  it  explained,  among  hunting  terms,  by 
Randle  Holme : 

Inch-pin,  are  the  sweet-breds,  or  sweet  gut  in  the  deer. 

Academy,  B.  II.  ch.  ix.  p.  188. 

To  Incise,  v.   To  cut  in.    Incido,  Latin. 
Let  others  carve  the  rest,  it  shall  suffice 
I  on  dry  grave  this  epitaph  incite. 

Cnrew't  Poemt,  G  3.  ed.  1651. 
Nor  bad  it  yet  to  any,  had  not  stone 
And  stuck*  discover'd  it,  been  ever  known ; 
Which  (for  on  ihern  he  us'd  his  plaints  t'  incite ) 
By  chance  presented  it  to  Sylvias  eyes. 

Sir  E.  Sherburne,  cited  by  Todd. 

Incision.  This  word  appears  to  have  had  some 
meaning,  in  a  kind  of  proverbial  use,  which  has  not 
yet  been  rightly  traced.   Warburton  says,  to  make 
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incision  meant  to  make  one  understand ;  but  no  proof 
of  this  appears.  Mr.  Steevens  conjectured,  that  in 
the  following  passage  it  was  something  equivalent  to 
the  vulgar  phrase  of  cutting  for  the  simples,  which 
implies  improving  a  bad  understanding.  But  the 
two  passages  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  yet 
received  no  illustration. 

God  help  thee,  shallow  man!  God  make  incision  in  thee!  tbou 
art  raw.  Atyvu  I.  it,  iii.  1. 

Then  down  on's  marrow-bones;  O  excellent  king  — 
Thus  he  begins, — Thou  light  and  life  of  creatures, 
Angel-ey'd  king,  vouchsafe  at  length  thy  favour; 
And  so  proceeds  to  incision  :  what  think  you  of  tin's  sorrow  t 
B.  It  Ft.  Humorous  Lieut,  iv.  3. 

Mr.  Weber  satisfied  himself  that  here  it  had  re- 
ference to  the  custom  of  stabbing  the  arms,  as  illus- 
trated above  in  Daggered  arms;  which  is, indeed, 
possible,  as  the  Lieutenant  is  described  as  ridiculously 
in  love  with  the  King.    He,  says  the  same  character, 

Is  really  in  love  with  the  king  most  dotingly, 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 

This  was  the  effect  of  a  magical  philtre ;  but  no 
such  interpretation  will  suit  the  next  quotation : 

Come,  strike  up  then  :  and  say  "  The  Merchant's  Daughter," 
We'll  bear  tlie  burthen.    Proceed  to  incition,  (idler. 

B.  If  Ft.  Mont.  Thomat,  iii.  3. 

The  meaning  apparently  implied  in  the  latter  of 
these  passages,  is  that  of  proceeding  to  action.  Can 
it  have  been  a  phrase  borrowed  from  surgery  1 

To  Inclip.   To  embrace.    See  Clip.    Perhaps  an 
arbitrary  compound. 

Whate'cr  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclipt, 

Is  thine  if  thou  wdt  have  it.  Ant.  4  CI.  ii.  7. 

To  Include,  for  to  conclude.   To  close,  or  shut  up. 

Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

TW«  Gent  I.  of  Ver.  t.  4. 

Incontinent,  adverbially,  for  incontinently,  and  that 
for  suddenly,  immediately. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent.  Rich.  II.  v.  0. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  8. 
—  That  doth  make 
Her  cold  chill  sweat  brenk  forth  incontinent 
From  her  weak  limbs.    Tunered  If  Gitm.  ().  PI.  ii.  189. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  Spenser,  Fairfax,  and 
others.  The  French  use  incontinent  in  the  saint! 
manner. 

Incony,  a.  Sweet,  pretty,  delicate.  The  derivation 
is  not  clearly  made  out;  the  best  derivation  seems 
to  be  from  the  northern  word  canny,  or  connt/, 
meaning  pretty.  The  in  will  then  be  intensive,  ami 
equivalent  to  very. 

It  has  generally  something  of  burlesque  in  it : 

My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  I  my  incony  Jew ! 

hove' t  L.  L.  iii.  1. 
O  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  !  most  inctmy  vulgar  wit, 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off.  laid.  iv.  1. 

O  super-dainty  chanon  I  vicar  inconey. 

h.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long;  let  musick  rumble 
While  I  in  thy  intony  lap  do  tumble. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  378. 
But  it  makes  you  have,  oh,  a  most  inconie  bodie.    Imp.  No, 
do,  no,  no,  by  Sl  Marke,  the  waste  is  not  long  enough. 

Blurt  Matter  Constable,  C  3. 
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Farewell  Dr.  Doddy, 
In  minde  and  in  body 
An  excellent  noddy : 
A  coxcomb  iueony. 
But  that  h«  want*  money, 

To  give  legem  pone.  Dr.  Doddipol,  C  4. 

O  I  have  sport  inconey,  i*  fuilh. 

itio  Angry  Worn,  of  Abingd. 

Incorpsed.  Incorporated,  forming  one  body;  from 
in  and  corps.  No  other  example  having  been  found, 
it  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  a  license  of  the 
author : 

—  He  grew  unto  hi*  seat. 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
As  he  had  been  incorpt'd  and  deutinatur'd 

Witli  the  brave  beast.  Hand.  iv.  7. 

To  Indent.   To  bargain,  or  make  agreement;  from 

indenture. 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears? 

1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

And  with  the  Irish  bands  be  first  indents, 
To  spoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  xvi.  35. 
Indent  wilb  beauty  how  far  to  extend, 
Set  down  desire  a  limit,  where  to  end. 

Drayl.  Heroic  Epittlet,  p.  359. 

Indent,  j.    An  indentation,  or  bending  inwards. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

To  In  dew,  properly  Indie.  To  put  on,  or  wear. 
Induo,  Latin. 

Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t*  indev. 

Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  vi.  35. 

Index.  A  summary  of  the  chapters  annexed  to  a 
book.  It  has  been  properly  remarked,  that,  from 
the  following  passages  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  plain 
that  this  was  most  commonly  prefixed,  as  indeed 
we  find  it  in  the  publications  of  that  time ;  but  then 
it  is  seldom  an  alphabetical  list,  such  as  we  now 
call  an  index,  but  a  mere  table  of  contents. 

For  by  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion 

As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 

Rich.  III.  ii.  «. 

This  was  meant  to  be  preparatory  to  the  particulars 
of  the  story  at  large. 

—  For  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 

And  in  such  indcxet,  although  small  pricks 

To  their  subsequent  volumes,  thtre  is  seen 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.  Tro.  if  Crest,  i.  3. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  also  meant  a  preparatory 
sketch,  in  dumb  show,  prefixed  to  the  act  of  a  play, 
as  exemplified  in  that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  &c. 

—  Ay  me,  what  act 

That  mars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  f    Haml.  iii.  4. 
An  index,  and  obscure  prologue  to  tlm  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  Othell.  ii.  1. 

An  index  to  a  pageant  was,  probably,  a  painted 
emblem  carried  before  it.  A  written  explanation  of 
what  it  was  to  exhibit  could  hardly  be  nattering,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  make  the  event  unexpected,  which 
seems  implied  Ivere : 

I  call'd  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen, 

The  priBt  ntKlion  of  but  what  I  was, 

The  nattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant.   Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

The  painted  cloth  hung  up  before  a  booth,  where 
a  pageant  was  to  be  exhibited,  might,  perhaps,  be  its 
index. 
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Indifperency.   Impartiality.   See  Indifferent. 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  poised  well, 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground, 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile,  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency.  K.  John,  ii.  i. 
So  long  as  with  indifferencie  the  goddea  did  use  their  might. 

North's  Pint.  p. 

Indifferent,  a.  Impartial.  In  the  Liturgy  we  pray 
that  the  magistrates  may  truly  and  indifferently 
minister  justice ;  yet  as  to  common  usage  this  seme 
is  certainly  obsolete,  though  not  so  marked  by 
Johnson. 

Born  out  of  your  doroinioos,  haviug  here 
No  judge  indifferent.  Hen.  Fill  ii.  4. 

Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find, 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partiall  bee, 
And  not  iidifferent  to  woman  kind.  Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  1. 
The  instances  are  very  common. 

The  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit,  in  the  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  1.  which  some  explain  not  different, 
and  some  different,  seem  only  to  mean  ordinary,  or 
tolerable;  a  very  common  sense  of  the  word,  and 
used  even  in  the  following  passage,  which  has  been 
quoted  to  support  another  meaning : 

As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth.  Haml.  ii.  S. 
That  is,  as  the  ordinary,  common  children,  or  men  in 
general. 

Indigest,  verbal  adj.  for  indigested,  disorderly. 

To  make  of  monsters,  and  things  indigest. 
Such  chcrubines  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 

Sh.  Sonnet,  Hi. 
Also  used  licentiously  for  a  substantive  : 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince;  for  you  are  bom 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigett 

Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

A'.  John,  v.  7. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  own  Dictionary  this  was  incor- 
rectly quoted,  as  an  example  of  the  adjective.  Mr. 
Todd  has  removed  the  error,  but  not  noticed  the 
substantive. 

Indion,  a.    Unworthy.    Latin.    As  condign. 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation.  Othello,  i  3. 

Sith  she  herstlf  was  of  his  grace  indigne. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  i.  30. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  the  word  was  used  by 
Chaucer. 

In  direction,  s.    That  which  is  not  straight  or  direct. 

By  indirection!  find  directions  out.  Haml.  ii.  1. 

This  was  probably  intended  as  a  pedantic  and 
affected  phrase,  being  given  to  Polonius,  whose  talk 
is  of  that  kind  ;  but  Shakespeare  seriously  .uses  it  for 
indirect  or  crooked  moral  conduct,  dishonesty. 

—  Than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants,  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.  Jul.  Cut.  iv.  3. 

Also  in  King  John: 

Vet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire. 

Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Induction,  ».  Introduction,  beginning ;  from  induce, 
Latin.  The  introductory  part  of  a  play  or  poem  was 
called  the  induction,  when  detached  from  the  piece 
itself;  it  was  a  sort  of  prologue  in  a  detached  scene, 
but  was  used  sometimes  when  there  was  also  a 
prologue.  Thus  the  part  of  Sly  the  tinker,  &c.  forms 
the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  tlte  Shrew;  and 
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Masler  Sackville's  Induction,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates, is  famous.  Used  also  simply,  for  a  beginning : 

Thete  promise*  are  fair,  l he  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

A  dire  induction  atn  I  witness  to, 

And  will  to  Franc  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Induction  was  very  acutely  conjectured  for  instruc- 
tion by  Warburton,  in  this  passage  of  Othello : 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion, 
without  some  induction.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

That  is,  "  any  thing  leading  to  it ;"  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  change  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Hid.  Is  this  all  your  business  with  roe? 
Pucb.  No,  lady,  'tis  hut  the  induction  to  it. 

1'uritnn,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  5«8. 
The  deeds  of  noble  York,  I  not  recite,  8tc. 
•  •  •  «  • 

Tli'  induction  to  my  story  shall  begin, 

Where  the  sixth  Henry's  Edward  tiroelesse  fell. 

Mirror  for  A  fag.  p.  75?. 
Inductions  were  going  out  of  fashion  when  the 
Woman  Hater  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  in  1607 ;  for  the  prologue  begins 
thus  : 

Gentlemen,  inductioni  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in  Terse 
a  ii  stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak  and  a  bay  garland ;  therefore 
you  shall  have  it  in  plain  prose. 

ToIndoe,  in  one  instance,  seems  to  be  put  for  to  inure. 

—  Her  clothes  spread  wide, 
And  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  hi-r  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element.  liaml.  iv.  7. 

The  common  mistake  of  using  indue  for  endow,  is 
properly  noticed  by  Mr.  Todd. 

To  In  fa  me.    To  defame,  or  report  evil  of. 

Yet  hicnuse  he  was  cniell  by  nature  — ho  was  in  famed  by 
writers.  Holintk.  vol  i  f8. 

Straungers  knonen  to  he  infamed  for  usurie,  siinonie,  and  other 
heinous  vicrs.  Id.  vol.  ii.  T  5. 

Milton  haB  used  it.   See  Johnson. 

To  Infamonize.    A  mock  word,  deduced  from  the 
former,    and    given   to  the  pedantical  character 


Dost  thou 


Love's  L.  L.  v.  «. 
as  child,  for  a  knight. 


Isfant.  Used 
See  Child. 

To  whom  the  infant  thus  ;  Faire  Sir,  «cc. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  riii.  56. 

The  infant  in  question  was  Prince  Arthur,  who 
had  just  been  fighting  a  most  desperate  battle.  So 
also  Kinaldo : 

This  said,  the  noble  infant  stood  a  space 

Confuted,  speech  I  esse.  Fair/.  Tatto,  rvi.  34. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  put  in  the  Spanish  sense,  for 
prince ;  but  I  prefer  Warburton's  explanation.  See 
on  F.  Q.  VI.  vni.  56. 

Knight  itself  is  from  the  Saxon  cniht,  which  is 
defined  a  boy,  a  scholar,  a  soldier.  See  Benson's 
Glossary.  Dr.  Percy  further  observes,  that  "  his 
folio  MS.  affords  several  other  ballads  wherein  the 
word  child  occurs  as  a  title,  but  in  none  of  these  it 
signifies  prince."  Arg.  to  Child  Waters,  Rel.  vol.  iii. 
p.  54.  Infant  was  the  same,  as  well  as  varlet,  da- 
moist  au,  and  bachelier;  as  Warburton  rightly  said. 
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Infantry.  Jocularly  used  for  children;  a  collection 
of  infants. 

Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  nharp  sentences, 

And  o'er  the  execution  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  infantry. 

Ben  Jon:  Masque  of  Time  Vindicated,  vol.  vi.  p.  1  iv. 
To  Infarce.   To  stuff  or  crowd  in.    See  to  Farce. 

My  tacts  infartt  nay  life  with  many  a  flaw. 

Mirror  for  Slag.  Caligula,  p.  145. 

Infatigable.  Indefatigable,  unwearied.  The  old 
dictionaries  have  it. 

There  makes  his  sword  his  way.  there  Uboreth 
Th'  infutigable  hand  that  never  ceas'U. 

Daniel,  Work*,  p.  167.  Civil  Wars  of  Enfl. 
Infect,  part.  adj.  for  infected. 

And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 

Tro.  if  Cress,  i.  3. 
The  states  did  thinke,  that  w  ith  some  filihie  guiue 
The  Spani>h  peeres  us  captains  had  iuject. 

Guscoifcne's  Works,  k  5. 

To  Infer  be.   To  bring  in,  to  cause.    InJ'ero,  Latin. 

—  One  day  inferres  that  foile 
Whereof  so  mauy  ye  ares  of  yore  were  free. 

Arthur,  a  Trag.  F  4.  b. 
Determined  by  common  acorde,  to  inferre  wane  upon  the 
Romaines.  Palate  of  Pleasure,  B  8.  b. 

Infest,  adj.   Annoying,  troublesome. 

But  with  fierce  fury,  and  with  force  infeit. 
Upon  him  ran.  Spent.  P.  Q.  VI.  iv.  5. 

For  tbey  are  infest  enemies  unto  the  noble  facultie  of  flattery. 

Vlpian  Fulatl't  Art  of  Flattery,  M  1.  b. 

Inform,  adj.   Without  regular  form,  shapeless. 

—  Bleak  craggs,  and  naked  hills, 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  inform  and  rude. 

,  Cotton,  cited  by  Todd. 

Infortunate.  This  word  was  used  sometimes  for 
unfortunate.  It  occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare;  viz. 
K.John,  ii.  1.  and  2  lien.  VI.  iv.  9.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  given  an  example  from  Lord  Bacon's  works. 

Infract,  adj.  Unbroken,  or  unbreakable.  One  sense 
of  the  Latin  infractus. 

O  bow  straight  and  infract  is  this  line  of  life ! 

Oatcoigne's  Suppotet,  C  1. 
Had  I  a  braien  throat,  a  voice  infract, 
A  thousand  tongues,  and  rarest  words  refin'd. 

Engl.  Elisa,  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  7«. 

Ingate.    Entrance,  beginning;  from  in  and  gate. 

Therein  resembling  Junus  auncient, 

Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare. 

Spens.  F.Q.  IV.  x.  11. 
Also  Ruines  of  Time,  v.  47.    Spenser  used  it  also 
in  prose.    See  Todd's  Johnson. 

Inuene,  or  Iscine.    Genius,  wit. 

Sejanus  labours  to  marry  Livia,  and  worketh  (with  all  his 
ingine )  to  remove  Tiberius  Irom  the  kuowledee  of  public  business. 

B.  Jont.  Arg.  to  Sejanus. 
A  tyrant  ear»t,  but  now  his  fell  ingine, 
His  graver  age  did  somewhat  mitigate.  ^  ^ 

So  it  was  in  the  edition  of  1600;  i^tiTtthuln 
it  is  altered. 

You  say  well,  witty  Mr.  In-wrtd-in, 
How  long  ha'  you  studied  ingine  f 

Med.  Since  I  first 
Joiu'd  or  did  inlay  wit,  some  vrjrtv  year. 

H.  Jons.  Tnle  of  a  Tub,  v.  «. 
If  thy  master,  or  any  man  here,  be  angry  with  thee,  I  shall 
suspect  his  ingine  while  I  know  him  for't. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  his  H.  v.  S. 

Written  also  engine: 

Made  most  of  their  workes  by  translation  out  of  the  Latine  and 
French  toung,  and  few  or  none  of  their  owns  engine. 

Pultcnham,  B.  ii.  ch.  8. 
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The  corrupt  word  ingeniver,  which,  to  the  great 
torment  of  critics,  has  crept  into  a  passage  of  Othello, 
comes  nearer  to  ingene  than  any  thing  else.  In  the 
folios  it  stands, 

—  He  hath  atcbiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragon*  description  and  wilde  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  ciuirkcs  of  blazoning  pens, 
Aud,  in  the  essential!  vesture  of  creation. 

Does  tire  the  ingeniver.  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Mr.  Malone  conjectured  that  it  stood  in  the 
author's  copy, 

Does  tire  the  ingene  ever. 
Which  is  probable,  but  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  it 
makes  no  very  perfect  sense.     Capell  makes  it, 
"  Doth  tire  the  inverter."    The  reading  of  the 
quartos  is  very  different,  but  has  been  adopted  in  the 
modern  editions,  as  being,  at  least,  intelligible : 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Doth  bear  alt  excellency. 

The  one  reading  cannot  have  been  made  from  the 
other ;  and  if  the  folio  has  any  authority,  it  can  only 
be  explained  as  above.  To  tire  the  ingene," 
must  mean,  to  fatigue  the  mind  or  genius  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  it  justice;  the  subject  being  the  excellence 
of  Desdemona.  I  suspect  that  neither  reading  came 
from  the  poet. 

To  Ingeniatr.   To  contrive,  to  manage  ingeniously. 
Did  Nature  (for  this  good)  ingeniate 

To  shew  in  thee  the  gU.ry  of  her  best ; 
Framing  thine  eye,  the  starre  of  thy  ill  fate, 
Making  thy  lace  the  foe  to  spovle  the  rest  f 

Daniel,  Compl.  of  Rosamond,  p.  139. 

—  The  charge  of  this  great  state 
And  kingdom,  to  iny  faith  committed  is, 
And  1  must  all  I  cau  ingeniate 

To  answer  for  the  same.  Id.  Funerall  Poem,  p.  32. 

Ingenious,  and  Ingenuity.  Used  formerly  for 
ingenuous  and  ingenuousness,  and  still  sometimes 
confounded  byt  he  ignorant  or  careless. 

A  right  ingenious  spirit,  veil'd  merely  with  the  vanity  of  youth 
and  wildness.  Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  393. 

Deal  ingeniously,  sweet  ladv ;  have  you  no  more  gold  in  your 
breeches?  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  343. 

Inginous,  or  Enginous,  has  been  explained  witty, 
or  artful ;  but  see  the  next  example. 

For  that's  the  mark  of  all  their  inginous  drifts 

To  wound  my  patience,  howsoe'er  they  Mem 

To  aim  at  other  objects.         B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.  iii.  4. 

The  modern  alteration  to  ingenious  destroys  the 
verse.    Also,  contrived  as  engines  ;  meaning  pieces 
of  artillery ;  which  sense,  I  suspect,  belongs  to  it  in 
the  former  passage  also,  from  the  mention  of  aim. 
—  Sure,  petards, 
To  blow  us  up.    Lot.  Some  inginous  strong  words. 

B.  Jons.  Sew  Inn,  ii.  6. 

male 
Minshew 

explains  it  fully  by  its  synonymes  in  other  languages, 
and  adds:  "  Vox  est  Hispanica,  et  significat,  Lat. 
inzuen."  Ozell,  who  quotes  him,  says  further: 
The  Spaniards  spell  it  yngfe,  which  with  them 
means  nothing  else  but  the  groin,  not  a  bardash." 
Sole  on  Rabelais,  B.  i.  ch.  2.  Minshew  says,  much 
in  favour  of  the  Germans  of  his  time,  "  Hoc  autem 
vitium  apud  Germanos,  cum  sit  incognitum,  merito 
et  appellatione  destituitur  in  eorundem  lingua."  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  now.  I  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Clifford 
mistaken,  in  saying  that  ettehk  and  ingle  were  differ- 
ent words,  except  as  to  spelling ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
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Ingle,  or  En gle,  5.    Originally  signified  a 
favourite  of  the  most  detestable  kind.  Mit 


ingle  came  to  be  used  for  a  mere  intimate,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Massinger,  where  he  makes  the  distinc- 
tion. 

—  Coming  as  we  do 
Front's  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  ingles  now. 

Matttng.  City  Madam,  it.  1. 

Thus  Asinius,  in  Decker's  Satinmastir,  calls 
Horace  continually  his  ingle,  (or  ttingle,  which  is  the 
same,  being  only  an  abbreviation  of  mine  ingle,) 
meaning  to  call  him  merely  bis  dear  friend  : 
I  never  saw  mine  ingle  so  dashed  in  my  life  before. 

Origin  of  Dr.  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 
Call  me  your  love,  your  ingle,  your  cousin,  or  so ;  but  sister  at 
no  hand.  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  MO. 

Fynes  Morrison  gives  the  following  proverbial 
lines  on  Rome,  with  his  own  translation  of  them : 


Itoma  vale,  vidi,  satis  est  vidi-.se; 
Cum  leno,  rno»cbus,  scum,  cinasdus  ero. 
Rome  farewell,  I  have  thee  seene,  well  fur  me, 
And  then  I  will  returns  againe  to  thee, 
When  kchcr,  jtstcr,  tngle,  bawd,  I'll  be.> 

Itinerary,  P.  iii.  p.  it. 
See  Enghle,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  boys  of 
the  theatre  were  frequently  so  called ;  which  is  more 
likely  than  any  thing  else  to  have  brought  the  word 
into  common  use,  and  to  have  abolished  the  first 
meaning. 

To  Ingle,  from  the  above.    To  wheedle  or  coax. 

Oh,  if  I  wist  this  old  priett  would  not  suck  to  me,  by  Jove  I 
would  ingle  this  old  serving  man. 

First  Part  of  Sir  John  Olde.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  JM- 
Thy  little  brethren,  which,  like  fairy  sprights, 
Oft'  skipt  into  our  chamber  those  sweet  nights, 
And  kiss'd,  and  inqled  on  thy  f.uher's  knee, 
Were  brib'd  neit  day  to  tell  what  thry  did  see. 

Donne,  Elti.  if. 

Then  they  deal  underhand  with  us,  and  we  must  ingle  with  mi 
husbands  abed.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  ii  85 

To  In  or  ave.    To  bury;  from  in  and  grave.  S« 
Engrave,  which  is  the  same. 

The  heavy  chardge  that  nature  byndes  me  to 
I  have  perform'd ;  ingrav'd  my  brother  is : 
I  woulde  to  God  (to  ease  my  ceaseless  wo) 
My  wretched  bones  intombed  were  with  his. 

Promos  tt  Ca stand.  6.  O.  PI.  i.  Si- 
At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
The  flood  in  one  deep  channel  did  ingrave. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  it  8 
Or  els  so  glorious  tombe  how  could  my  vouth  have  craved, 


As  in  one  selfsame  vaulte  with  thee  haply  to  be  i  „ 

Romeus  It  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  S53. 
My  body  now,  which  once  I  decked  brave, 

(From  whence  it  came)  unto  the  earth  I  give ; 
I  wish  no  pomp,  the  same  fur  to  ingrave. 

Whetstone  on  G.  Gatcoigne,  Chub*.  Poets,  ii.  p.*» 

Inhabitable.    Uninhabitable;  not  from  to  inhabit, 
but  from  in,  negative  (for  un),  and  habitable. 

F.vcn  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 

Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot.      Rich.  II.  i- 1 
And  pour'd  en  some  inhabitable  place, 
Where  the  hot  suu  and  slime  breeds  noneht  but  monsten 

B.  Jon.  Catiline,  v.  I. 
And  in  such  wise  they  were  fro  their  way  in  a  place  inhabit*™. 
that  thci  wist  not  what  to  tliiuke. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  4to.  hi.  U«.  Q  3 
I^cst  that  thy  bewty  make  this  stately  towne, 
Inhabitable,  like  tlto  burning  zone, 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face. 

Old  Taming  ofSkr.  6.  O.  PI  ' 

Inhabited,  in  like  manner  for  uninhabited.  Inhabit, 
French. 

Others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  hnve  frK5«Dt*<1 
desnrts  sad  inhabited  provinces,  echoing  in  every  place  their  o«n> 

Brathmaite't  Survey  of  Hotor* 
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i  lose  tho  name  of  blessine 
And  leave  lh'  earth  inhabited,  to  purchase  heav'n. 

B.  if  Ft.  Thierry  *  Theod.  iii.  1. 
Seward  changed  it  to  uninhabited,  which,  according 
to  modem  language,  would  be  necessary  for  the 
tense.   Here,  however,  it  required  only  explaining, 


To  Inherit.  This  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  sense  of  to  possess,  or  obtain,  merely,  without 
any  reference  to  the  strict  notion  of  inheritance. 

Ttii»,  or  else  nothing  will  inherit  her.      2Vo  Gent,  iii.  8. 

It  mint  be  great,  that  can  inherit  ns 

So  roach  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him.         Rich.  II.  i.  1. 

To  Inhibit.   To  prohibit  or  forbid . 

Besides  virginity  m  peevish,  prowl,  idle,  made  of  self-love, 
which  is  the  n«t  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.       Alt*  Well,  i.  1. 

—  A  practiser 

Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant.  Othello,  i.  9- 

In  the  following  passage  inhabit  is  the  reading  of 
the  old  editions,  which  is  evident  nonsense.  Mr. 
Pope  changed  it  to  inhibit,  and  the  emendation 
appears  indubitable.  The  meaning  is,  "  If  I  tremble 
and  forbid  the  meeting." 

—  Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  tp  the  desert  with  thy  sword, 
)f  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protect  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.  Macb.  iii.  4. 

Inhoop'd,  part.  Inclosed  in  a  hoop.  The  passage 
where  this  word  occurs,  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  conjectures.  These  are  not,  perhaps, 
worth  relating,  since  it  appears  now  to  be  made 
out,  that  cocks  or  quails  were  sometimes  made 
to  fight  within  a  broad  hoop,  to  keep  them 
from  quitting  each  other.  Mr.  Douce  has  actually 
found  a  Chinese  print,  in  which  two  birds  are  so 
represented.  See  his  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
The  passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  this.  Antony, 
speaking  of  the  superiority  of  Caesar's  fortunes  to 
his  own,  says, 

—  If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds  ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.  Ant.  b;  Chop.  ii.  3. 

The  substance  of  this  is  from  North's  Plutarch,  as 
well  as  much  more  of  the  same  drama;  but  the 
inhooped  is  the  addition  of  our  poet.  No  trace  of 
such  a  mode  of  fighting  has  been  found,  except  in 
i.  Davies's  Epigrams,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer,  where 
it  is  said  that 

Cocking  in  hoopet  is  now  all  the  plsy. 

Yet  R.  Holmes,  who  gives  a  list  of  terms  and  customs 
used  in  cock-fighting,  has  no  mention  of  hoops.  See 
his  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  ii.  ch.  11.  Nor  is  any 
trace  of  the  hoops  to  he  found  in  any  book  on  cock- 
righting.  If  this  custom  of  fighting  cocks  within  hoops 
could  be  thoroughly  proved,  it  would  also  afford  the 
best  explanation  of  the  phrase  cock-a-hoop ;  the  cock 
perching  on  the  hoop,  in  an  exulting  manner,  either 
before  or  after  the  battle.  This  would  give  exactly 
the  right  idea ;  but  I  fear  our  proofs  are  not  suffi- 
cient. 

Iniquity.  One  name  of  the  V ice,  who  was  the  esta- 
blished buffoon  in  the  old  Moralities,  and  other  imper- 
fect dramas.  He  had  the  name  sometimes  of  one  vice, 
sometimes  of  another,  but  most  commonly  of Iniquity, 
or  vice  itself.  He  was  grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap 
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with  sab's  ears,  a  long  coat,  and  a  dagger  of  lath ; 
and  one  of  his  chief  employments  was  to  make  sport 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back  and  belabouring 
him  with  his  dagger  of  lath,  till  he  made  him  roar. 
The  devil,  however,  always  carried  him  off  in  the  end. 
The  morality  of  which  representation  clearly  was, 
that  sin,  which  has  the  wit  and  courage  to  make 
very  merry  with  the  devil,  and  is  allowed  by  him  to 
take  great  liberties,  must  finally  become  his  prey. 
This  is  the  regular  end  also  of  Punch,  in  the  puppet* 
shows,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  rightly  observed,  is  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  the  old  Iniquity ;  or  rather  is  the 
old  Vice  hims*lf  transposed  from  living  to  wooden 
actors.  His  successors  on  the  stage  were  the  fools 
and  clowns,  who  so  long  continued  to  supply  his 

Ctlace,  in  making  sport  for  the  common  people.  Har- 
equin  is  another  scion  from  the  same  stock. 

The  following  passages  plainly  prove  that  this 
character  might  be  filled  by  any  particular  vice  or 
sin  personified,  or  by  the  general  representation  of 
sin,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  which  was  anciently 
most  common  and  regular : 

And  lend  me  but  a  vice  to  carry  with  me, 

To> practise  there  with  any  playfellow. 

Sutart,  What  vice  f 

What  kind  wouldst  tbou  have  it  off 

Pug.  Why  any:  Fraud, 

Or  Covetoutuen,  or  lady  Vanity, 

Or  old  Iniquity. 

Iniquity  then  appears. 

What  is  he  calls  upon  me,  and  would  seem  to  lack  a  vice  ? 

Ere  his  woids  be  half  spoken  1  am  with  him  in  a  trice; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  as  the  cat  is  with  the  mice: 

True  vetus  inujuitat.  B.  Jon*.  Devil  it  an  At*,  i.  1. 

Mirth.  How  like  you  the  rife  in  the  play/  Expectation. 
Which  is  he?  M.  Three  or  four:  Old  Covetoutna*,  the  sordid 
penny-boy,  the  raoaey-bewd,  who  is  a  flesh-bawd  too,  they  say. 
Tattle.  But  here  is  never  a  fiend  to  cany  him  away.  Besides, 
be  has  never  a  wooden  dagger!  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  a 
vice  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  snap  nt  every  (•ody  lie  meets. 
Mirth.  That  was  the  old  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came  in, 
like  Hokot  Pokot,  in  a  juggler's  jerkin,  with  false  skirts,  like  the 
knave  of  clubs.  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Neut,  Sd  lntermean. 

The  above  description  is  that  of  one  vice,  Covetous- 
nets ;  then  follows  that  of  Prodigality,  and  his  lady 
Pecunia. 


In  the  old  play  of  Cambists,  Ambidexter  is 
pressly  called  the  Vice,  and  represents  the  vice  of 
fraud,  as  he  says  himself, 

My  name  is  Ambidexter,  I  sigmfie  one 
That  with  both  hands  can  finely  play. 

Orig.  of  Drama,  i.  962. 

Fraud,  covetousness,  and  vanity,  the  vices  enu- 
merated by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  first  quotation,  were 
the  most  common.  Vanity  is  even  used  for  the 
Vice  occasionally.  See  Vanity.  Shakespeare  gives 
us  the  Vice,  Iniquitu,  and  vanity,  together,  where 
Prince  Henry  calls  Falstaff 


That  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  vanity  in  < 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

By  the  formal  vice  in  the  following  passage,  we 
may  now  understand  that  Shakespeare  meant  the 
regular  Vice,  according  to  the  form  of  the  old  dramas, 
which  I  believe  no  commentator  has. before  ex- 
plained : 

Thus  like  the  formal  vice,  iniquity, 

I  moralise,  two  meanings  in  one  word.        Jtif*,  II.  i%.  1. 

In  the  same  manner  he  has  a  formal  man,  for  a 
complete  man,  one  regularly  made.   See  Formal. 
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For  this  reason  the  Vice  is  called  old  Iniquity,  in  a 

passage  above  cited,  and  here  also : 

Act*  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 
Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jont.  Epigr.  115. 

He  had  before  said  of  the  subject  of  his  epigram, 
that  he  was 

—  No  vicious  person,  but  the  vice 
Aboot  the  town,  and  known  too,  at  that  price.  Ibid. 

See  Vice. 
To  Injury,  v.  for  to  injure. 

Wherefore  those  that  are  in  nuthoritie,  yea  and  princes  them- 
selves ought  to  take  great  heed  how  they  injurie  miy  man  by  word 
or  deed,  and  whom  they  injuric,  See.         Dunet't  Cominet,  L  3. 


Inkhorne  terms.  Studied  expressions,  that  savour 
of  the  ink-horn.  A  very  favourite  expression,  for  a 
time. 

I  know  them  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon  dark 
words;  and  be  that  can  catch  an  inkhorne  term  by  the  tail,  they 
count  him  to  be  a  fine  Englishman  nml  a  good  rhetorician. 

Wilton  i  Art  of  RAet.  in  Cent.  Lit.  ii.  p.  3. 
And  to  use  an  ynkhorne  terme,  or  a  strange  word. 

Gate.  edit.  1676.  Ep.  iv.  a. 
—  Is  not  this  better  farre 
Than  retpice  and  precor,  and  such  inkehome  tearmet 
A 5  arc  intolerable  in  a  common-wealth. 

The  Weakest  goes  to  the  W.  sign.  E  1.  b. 
In  another  place  Gascoigne  explains  it : 

Epithetes  and  adjectives  as  smell  of  the  inkhorne.  Ep.  iii.  b. 
See  also  Hart's  Orthogr.  f.  21. 
One  author  has  changed  it  to  incke-pot  termes: 
To  use  many  metaphors,  poetical  phrases  in  prose,  or  incke-pot 
termes,  smelletb  of  affectation. 

Wright't  Pauiont  of  the  Mind,  in  C«m.  Liter,  ix.  p.  175. 

Inkhornism.  A  word  apparently  coined  by  Hall, 
from  the  preceding  phrase. 

In  mightiest  inkhornitmt  be  can  thither  wrest.  Satires,  i.  8. 

Inkhorn-mate,  from  the  same  allusion.  A  bookish 
or  scribbling  man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  fiither  of  the  common-wenl, 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn-mate, 
We,  and  our  wives  and  children  all  "ill  tight. 

1  Hen.  VI.  ui.  1. 
Alluding  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Inn,  «.  for  a  house  or  lodging  in  general.  Used  par- 
ticularly in  the  phrase  "  to  take  up  his  inn."  See 
Take  one's  ease. 

Now  had  the  glorious  sunne  lane  up  hit  inne, 
And  all  the  lamps  of  beav'n  inlighteued  bin. 

Bromne,  Brit.  Port.  I.  iii.  p.  63. 
Which  good  fellowes  will  sone  take  a  man  by  the  sieve,  and 
cause  him  to  take  tip  hit  inne,  soma  with  beggary,  Stc. 

Atcham.  foxoph.  p.  47.  n.  ed. 
When  Jove-born  Phcrbus'  fierie  steeds  about  the  world  had  bin, 
And,  wearied  with  their  yearly  taske,  had  taken  up  their  inne 
Far  in  the  south.  Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  565. 

To  Inn.   To  lodge. 

—  In  thyself  dwell, 
Inn  any  where  :  continuance  makcih  hell.    Dr.  Donne. 

It  is  used  also  for  to  house  corn : 
Late  harvest  of  come  so  that  the  same  was  scarcely  inned  at 
S.  Andrew's  tide.  Stome't  Annate,  L  8. 

The  latter  sense  is  hardly  obsolete.    See  Johnson. 

1nns-a-court.  This  odd  corruption  of  inns  of  court 
is  by  no  means  an  erratum,  where  it  is  found,  but 
was  the  current  mode  of  speaking  and  writing  at 
the  time. 
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Much  desired  in  England  by  ladies,  inn*  a  court  gentlemen, 
and  others.  H'it'i  Intcrpr.  p.  27.(1645)! 

A  young  innet  a  court  gentleman  is  an  infant  newly  crept  from 
the  cradle  of  learning  to  the  court  of  liberty. 

Lenton't  Leaturet,  (1631.)  Char.  ?9. 

Innated,  part.atlj.    Inborn,  innate.   This  seems  to 
have  beeu  originally  the  more  common  form. 

In  the  true  regard  of  those  innated  virtues,  and  fair  parts,  whirh 
so  suite  to  express  themselves  in  you,  I  am  resolved  to  entertain 
you  to  the  best  of  my  unworthy  power. 

B.  Jont.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  H.  ii.  3. 
O  save  me,  thou  innated  bashfulues*  I 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  101. 
Till  love  of  life,  and  feare  of  being  lorc't, 
Vanqui-sht  th'  innated  valour  of  his  mindo. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wart,  n.  ii.  p.  6fl. 
Their  countenances  labouring  to  smother  an  innated  sweetnes 
and  chearefulnes.  Decker't  Entertainment  of  Jamet  1.  1604.  E4. 

Innative,  adj.    Innate,  native ;  originally  implanted. 
And  look  how  lyons  close  kept,  fed  by  hand, 
Lose  quite  th'  innative  fire  of  spirit  and  prolines  so 
That  lyons  free  breathe.  Revenge  of  Butty  DAmboit,  D  3. 

An  Innocent,  *.    An  idiot;  as  being  naturally  inca- 
pable of  sin. 

There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  mark  this  note,  gentlemen, 

Mark  it,  and  uodtrstaud  it.    •  

An  innocent,  a  knave- fool,  a  fool  politick. 

B.  is  Fi.  Wit  without  Money,  Act  ii.  p.  S90. 
—  She  answer'd  mo 
So  far  from  what  she  was,  so  childishly, 
So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool, 

An  innocent.  Two  Nob.  Kintm.  iv.  1. 

Again,  if  you  be  a  cnckold,  and  know  it  not,  you  are  an 
innocent;  if  you  know  it  and  endure  it,  a  true  martyr. 

Eastm.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  899. 
Do  you  think  you  had  married  some  innocenf  out  of  the  bcu- 
pital,  that  would  stand  with  her  hands  I 
and  look  upon  you.  a.  Jont.  t,pi 

Insane  root.    A  root  causing  insanity;  conjectured 
to  mean  hemlock. 

Were  such  things  here,  as  wc  do  speuk  about? 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  intone  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  I  Mech.  L3- 

This  quotation  would  not  prove  much,  without 
the  corroborating  passage  from  Ben  Jonson : 

-  They  by  hold  upon  thy  senses 
As  thou  badst  suufTt  up  hemlock.  Scjanut,  Act  in. 

Where  afterwards  it  is  rather  represented  as 
deadly  than  intoxicating.  It  is  not  improbable,  as 
Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  Shakespeare  had  rather 
a  general  notion  of  some  root  which  would  produce 
that  effect,  than  of  any  thing  precise.  In  general,  tbe 
root  of  hemlock  is  not  considered  as  the  operative 
part. 

This  particular  property  of  deceiving  the  sight 
with  imaginary  visions  is  attributed  to  hemlock,  in 
the  following  passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens : 


.  thus,  and  a  playse  mouth, 
B.  Jont.  Epitome,  iii.  4. 


You  gaz'd  against  the  sun,  and  so  blemished  your  sight ; 
uu  have  eaten  of  the  roots  of  hemlock,  that  makes  men's  eyes 


conceit  unseen  ohjectt.  Green's  Never  too  late,  1616. 

Insanie,  s.  Madness;  an  affected  word,  coined  for 
the  pedant  Holofemes. 

This  is  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominaUe)  « 
insinuate  th  tne  of  insanie.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  1. 

To  In  sconce.  To  fortify,  to  inclose  with  security; 
the  same  as  to  ensconce.  From  sconce,  a  fortificatioo. 
See  Ensconce. 

An  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 
and  Mietmce  it  too,  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders. 

Com.  of  Err.  ii.  t. 
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Look  an  he  have  not  inscontt  himself  in  a  wooden  culls. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  »ii.  384J. 
1*11  beard  and  brave  thee  in  thy  proper  towne, 
And  here  inskonce  myself  despite  of  thee. 

Daatcrt  Orlando,  B  3. 

To  Insckoll.   To  write  in  a  scroll. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limb,  in  judgement  old, 
Your  answer  had  in>t  been  inscroird, 

Yare  you  well,  your  suit  is  cold.  Mer.  of  Vcn.  iL  7. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  read,  "  This  answer,"  instead 
of "  Your  answer;"  which  might,  indeed,  be  better, 
but  does  not  seem  important.  He  supposes,  not 
improbably,  that  the  contractions  y*  and  y,  for  this 
and  your,  might  be  confounded. 

To  In  sculp.  To  carve  or  engrave,  on  any  solid  sub- 
stance. 

—  They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  nn  angel, 
Stamped  in  gold  ;  but  that's  intculp  d  upon, 
lint  here  an  angel  in  a  gulden  bed 

Lies  all  within.  3/rrcA.  of  Ven.  ii.  7. 

Intailp'd  upon,  means  cut  or  carved  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gold. 

And  what's  the  crown  of  all,  a  glorious  name 
Insculp'd  on  pyramids  to  posterity. 

Massing.  Rathful  Lottr,  itr.  1. 
Engraven  more  lyvely  in  his  miudc,  than  any  forme  may  be 
insculped  upon  metall  or  uarhle.       Palace  of  Pica*,  vol.  ii.  S  4. 

Insepar  ate,  part.  adj.  Not  to  be  separated,  or  rather, 
that  ought  not  to  be  separated ;  that  is,  the  vows  of 
lovers. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 

Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  mteparats 

Divides  far  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth.  Tro.  It  Cr.  v.  9. 

To  Ikshell.  To  contain  within  a  shell.  A  word,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 

\>  bich  were  inshelU  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome. 

Coriol.  iv.  <5. 

To  In shi p.    To  put  into  a  ship;  we  now  say  to  ship. 

—  Where  imhip/t'd 

<'ouimit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea.    1  Hea.  VI.  v.  1. 

When  she  was  thus  inshipp'd,  and  woefully 

I  lad  .cast  ber  eyes  about.  Daniel,  cited  by  Todd. 


to  join 


To  In  sinew.  To  strengthen  as  with  sinews 
firmly. 

AJ1  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 

That  are  intimtm'd  to  this  action.  9  Hen.  IV.  it.  1. 

Imsisture,*.  Regularity,  or  perhaps  station.    A  word 
not  found  but  in  this  place. 

The  heav'rra  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 

Obse  rve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  all  in  line  of  order.  Tro.  tc  Cress,  i.  3. 

Instance,  *.    Motive,  cause. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move, 

Are  base  respects  of  thrift  and  not  of  love.      Haml.  ail.  9. 

TeM  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance. 

JJica.  III.  iii.  9. 

In  the  following  singular  passage  it  seems  to  mean 
proof,  example : 

Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates, 
Cm>sid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven: 
Instance,  O  instance .'  strong  as  heav'n  itself ; 
The  boods  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd. 

Tro.  If  Cress,  v.  9. 

Used  also  for  information ;  and,  in  fact,  with  great 
laxity,  by  ^Shakespeare. 
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To  Instile.   To  give  a  name,  style,  or  title  to;  we 
say  to  style. 


Be  thou  alone  the  rectres*  of  this  isle, 
With  all  the  titles  I  can  thee  instile. 

Drayt.  Leg.  of  Matilda,  p.  553. 
Gladness  shall  clothe  the  earth,  we  will  instile 
The  face  of  things  an  universal  smile. 

Cr  at  hain't  Poem,  republ.  ed.  p.  T3. 

Institute,  part.  adj.    Instituted,  taught,  educated. 

Thei  have  but  few  lawes.    For  to  a  people  so  instrect  and 
institute,  very  few  do  suffice.  Robinson's  Utopia,  O  b. 

Instruct,  for  instructed;  in  the  above 

In  suit,  for  suit  or  request. 

—  And,  in  fine, 
Her  iitaaif  coining  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate. 


Insuppressive,  adj.  for 
suppressed .    See  1  v  e  . 


Airs  W.  v.  3. 
Not  to  be 


The  even  virtue  of  our  i 
Nor  lis"  intuppressive  mettle'  of  our  spirits. 

Jul.  C**.  ii.  1. 
t     Mr.  Todd  has  found  this  word  in  Young. 

Int  seems  to  be  put  for  a  species  of  sharper.    A  cant 
term,  I  presume. 

Flankt  were  my  rroups  with  bolts,  bauds,  punks,  and  panders, 
pimps,  nips,  and  ints,  prinados,  kc.  Honest  GAosr,  p.  931. 

In  that  place  it  seems  to  have  had  another  initial 
letter ;  but  the  same  author,  I  believe,  [R.  Braith- 
waite]  distinctly  writes  it  int,  in  Clitus's  Whimzia, 
where  he  has  nearly  the  same : 

His  nipps,  ints,  bungs,  and  prinados.  Page  12. 

To  Inteno.  To  protend  or  stretch  out. 

With  sharp  intended  sting  to  rude  him  iraoU, 
That  to  the  earth  hiut  drove  as  striken  dead. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  J.  a.  38. 

To  attend  to,  or  be  intent  upon : 

—  When  you  pleiiso 
You  may  intend  those  royal  exercises 
Suiting  your  birth  and  greatness. 

Matting.  Emp.  of  the  East,  i.  1. 
Amar.  Why  do  you  stop  me  f 

Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both :  love  bids  us  use  it. 

B.  h;  Ft.  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  4. 

See  also  O.  PI.  vi.  541.   Milton  used  this  sense. 
See  Johnson. 
Also  to  pretend : 

Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 

Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 

Intending  deep  suspicion.  Rich.  III.  Ui.  5. 

Ay,  and  amid  this  burly,  I  intend 

That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her. 

Tarn.  qfShr.  ir.  1. 

Pope  reads  "  I'll  pretend,"  which  is  only  an  expla- 
nation of  the  other. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  480. 
In  the  following  passage  it  has  been  falsely  ex- 
plained "  attending  to it  certainly  means  pretend- 
ing, affecting,  to  denote  the  falseness  of  the 
applied  to : 


And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and 


With  certain  half-caps 
They  frote  me  into  '" 


these  hard  fractions, 
cold-moring  nods,  ^ 
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Intendment,  s.   Understanding,  knowledge. 

For  shee  of  heerbes  hail  great  inltndiment. 

Spens.  F.  0.  III.  t.  32. 
So  it  the  man  that  wuti  intendimeut. 

Id.  Tears  of  Muses,  v.  144. 

Intendment,  «.    Intention,  design. 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  rain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  tobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sh.  Venut  6r  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  414. 
I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  might 
stay  him  from  bit  inttndmeut,  or  brook  tuch  disgrace  well  a*  be 
shall  run  into. 


We  do  not  mean  the  courting  snatchtrs  only, 
Bat  fear  the  maiu  intendment  of  the  Scot. 
I,  spying  hit  intendment, 


At  you  I.  it,  i  1. 

'  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 
:harg'd  my  peironel  in  his  bosom. 
B.  Jons.  Every  Alan  in  his  H.  iii.  1. 

Intenible,  a.  Incorrectly  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
unable  to  hold ;  it  should  properly  mean  not  to  be 
held,  as  we  now  use  untenable. 

I  know  1  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope, 

Yet  in  thit  captious  and  intenible  sieve 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  ttill.  Alts  Well,  i.  3. 

Intention,  *.  Attention ;  according  to  the  analogy  of 
all  these  words. 

O,  she  did  to  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  tuch  greedy  inten- 
tion, that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  teem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a 
burning-glass.  Merry  W.  IF.  i.  3 

Intentive,  and  Intentivbly,  for  attentive,  and 
attentively. 

—  To  bring  forth  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentive  eyet. 

B.  Jon*.  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  H.  Induct. 
—  All  with  intentive  ear, 
Converted  to  tbe  enemies*  tentt.   Chapman's  Iliad,  B.  10. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively.  Othello,  i.  S. 

For  our  ships  know  th*  expressed  minds  of  men; 
And  will  to  most  intent  ively  retain 
Their  scopes  appointed,  that  they  never  erre. 

Chapman's  Odyssey,  B.  8. 

Intentos.  Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  A  goose  intentos,  as  a  Lancashire 
phrase  for  a  goose,  on  the  sixteenth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost;  that  is,  on  our  seventeenth  after  Trinity ; 
which,  it  seems,  was  the  original  goose-day,  and  not 
Michaelmas  day.  His  explanation  of  its  origin  is 
similar  to  that  of  Legem  pone, having  a  reference  to 
the  service  of  the  day ;  because,  in  the  collect  for  that 
Sunday,  are  the  words,  "  bonis  operibus  jugiter  pnestet 
esse  intentos;"  which,  he  Bays,  the  people  understood 
to  be  something  of  in  ten  toet,  which  they  applied  to 
the  goose.  A  good  illustration,  at  least,  of  the 
edifying  nature  of  Latin  prayers  to  the  people.  This 
origin  has  been  attempted  to  be  refuted,  but  is  most 
probably  right.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  i.  294.  4to. 
ed. 

Intebcombat,  s.   Fighting  together. 

The  combat  granted  and  tbe  day  assign'd, 

They  both  in  order  of  the  field  npueare, 
Most  richly  furnish 'd  in  all  martial!  kutde, 

And  at  tbe  point  of  intercom  bat  were. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  B.  i.  62. 

Intebdeal,  i.  Traffic,  intercourse;  dealing  between 
different  persons. 

The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  the  which  was  very 
generally  uted  here  in  all  Brittaine,  —  and  is  yet  retained  of  the 
Welshmen,  Corntshmen,  and  Brittaines  of  France ;  though  time 
working  the  alteration  of  all  things,  and  the  trading  and  interdeale 
with  other  nations  round  about  have  changed  and  greatly  altered 
the  dialect  thereof.  Spenser  on  Ireknd,  p.  355.  Todd't  ed. 
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To  Intebess.  Certainly  the  original  form  of  to 
interest;  from  interesser,  French.  It  has  been 
suggested,  with  great  probability,  that  the  /  may 
have  acceded  to  this  and  some  other  words,  from 
a  mistake  of  the  preterite  for  the  present  tense. 
Thus,  interess'd,  or  inleress't,  was  declined  again,  and 
became  interested:  graffed,  or  grafft,  became  grafted. 
So  drown  d  is  also  declined,  by  inaccurate  speakers, 
and  made  drownded. 


—  To  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy 
Strive  to  be  interess'd. 

—  But  that  the  dear  republick, 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority. 
Are  interess'd  therein,  1  should  be  silent. 


Leer,  i.  1. 


B.  Jons.  Sejannt,  in.  1.  p.  86. 
The  word  is  found  in  this  form,  as  late  as  in 
Dry  den's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Jineid. 
See  Johnson. 

Intebesse,  j.  Interest. 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Tirancsse, 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  livins  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  heateu't  interetse. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  Canto  vi.  of  Book  VII.  St  33. 

So  also  Halifax's  Misc.  cited  by  Todd. 

Interest  of  money.  The  rate  of  interest  has  been 
gradually  decreasing  in  this  country  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  specie,  and  has  been  regulated  bj 
law,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  required  or 
allowed.  Tbe  statute  of  37  Henry  VIII.  ch.  9.  con- 
fined it  to  ten  per  cent,  and  so  did  the  13  £lrz.  c.  8. 
By  21  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  legal  interest  was  reduced  to 
eight  per  cent;  which,  being  mentioned  as  quite 
recent  in  the  Staple  of  Netcs,  marks  the  date  of  that 
play : 

—  My  goddess,  bright  Pecunia, 
Altho"  your  grace  be  fall'n,  of  t»>o  f  the  hundred, 
In  vulgar  estimation,  yet  am  I 

Your  grace's  servant  still.      B.  Jons.  Stap.  of  Nests,  ii.  1. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  same  act  it  is  more  fully 
alluded  to ;  but  in  the  Magnet ick  Lady,  ten  per  cent 
is  spoken  of  as  the  usual  rate : 

There's  threescore  thousand  got  in  fourteen  year, 

After  the  usual  rota  of  ten  i'  the  hundred.      Act  ii.  Sc.  S. 

John  a  Coombe,  therefore,  who  is  censured  as  an 
usurer,  took  only  the  legal  interest  of  his  time, 
according  to  the  epitaph; 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lie*  here  engrav'd. 

The  subsequent  reductions  of  interest  were,  to  six 
per  cent,  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.;  and  to  five,  12  Ann, 
St.  2.  c.  16. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  epitaph  above 
cited  was  long  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  Rowe 
and  others,  but  is  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
Richard  Brathwaite,  in  whose  Remains,  (published 
1618)  it  occurs  as  his.  There  are  proofs  sufficient 
that  it  could  not  be  Shakespeare's,  bee  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
ed.  1813.  Variations  are  found  in  all  the  copies  of 
it,  but  the  most  remarkable  is  in  Aubrey's,  who 
makes  Combe  exact  twelve  per  cent,  when  ten  only 
was  legal. 

Tea  in  the  hundred  the  devill  alio  wet, 

But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  sweares  and  vowes ; 

If  any  one  asket  who  lies  in  this  tombe, 

Hoh  [probably  Ho  Ho]  quoth  the  devill,  tis  my  John  a  Combs. 

Letters  from  the  liodl.  vol.  iii.  p.  533. 
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Intbeoatory,  i.   Interrogatory;  apparently  the  ori- 
ginal word. 

—  Let  tr»  go  in. 
And  charge  tn  there  upon  intergutoriet, 
And  we  will  answer  ail  things  faithfully. 
Gra.  Let  it  be  so;  the  first  inter gatory,  Sec. 

Merck,  of  Ven.  r.  1. 

Slight,  be  has  me  upon  intergatoriet :  nay,  ray  mother  shall 
know  bow  you  use  me.  if.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.  iv.  4. 

The  modern  editions  have  interrogatories ;  but  the 
folio  of  1616  reads  it  as  above.  In  the  following 
passage  also  intergatoru  makes  the  verse  perfect, 
and  therefore  was  probably  the  word  written,  though 
not  authorized  by  any  edition;  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  so  in  the  first  folio. 

—  But,  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 
Will  serve  our  long  intergatoriet ;  see, 

Poshumus,  fcc.  Cymb.  r.  5. 

This  instance  also  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Reed : 

—  Then  vou  most  answer 

To  these  inlergatories.  Brome's  Novell*,  iL  1. 

bTERMEAN,  m.  Something  coming  between  two 
other  parts  ;  an  invention,  as  it  seems,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who,  in  his  play  of  the  Staple  of  News,  has  an 
Induction,  which  is  a  conversation  of  Prologue  with 
four  ladies  called  gossips,  Mirth,  Tattle,  Expectation, 
and  Censure;  between  each  act,  he  continues  the 
discourses  of  the  same  interlocutors,  Prologue  ex- 
cepted, under  the  title  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  internum.  These  intermeans  are  intended  to 
anticipate  all  objections  to  the  piece,  and  to  answer 
them;  which  is  done  with  much  wit,  and  much 
reference  to  the  older  imperfect  dramas,  which  the 
vuJgar  still  admired. 

To  Intermell.     To  intermeddle.     Johnson  had 

? noted  this  word  from  Spenser,  but  erroneously,  as 
odd  has  noticed ;  but  he  has  found  it  as  a  neuter 
verb  in  M arston,  and  a  passive  participle  from  it  in 
Bishop  Fisher.   The  passage  of  the  former  is, 

To  bite,  to  gnaw,  soil  boldly  intermell 
With  sacred  things,  in  which  thou  dost  escell. 

Scourge  of  Villanie,  in.  9. 

To  Intermete,  v.  To  intermeddle  also;  a  word 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  writer,  but  given 
to  the  character  of  an  antiquary,  as  characteristic. 

Why  intermete,  of  what  thou  hast  to  doue  ? 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  281. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  been  doubted, 
and  the  word  is  not  otherwise  exemplified. 

IifTBRPABLE,  i.    A  parley,  conversation. 

And  therefore  doth  an  interparle  exhort. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  ii.  83. 

Inthroniz ate, parr.  adj.  Enthroned. 


Is  the  feast  of  all 
Cautcrbunc. 


the  archbishop —  was  intkronixate  at 
Holtnth.  vol.  ii.  V  5.  col.  9. 


Ixthro'mzed.  The  same;  and  always  accented  on 
the  antepenultima,  as  probably  the  former  word  was 
also. 

Make  me  despise  this  transitory  pomp, 
And  sit  for  aye  inthroniicd  in  licav'n. 

Edm.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  398. 
So  it  ought  to  be  printed  evidently,  for  the  verse ; 
and  so  it  ia  in  the  original  edition,  quarto,  1698. 
2(il 


For  the  high  fy><ii  inthroniicd  nbove, 
From  their  clear  mansions  plainly  do  behold 
All  that  frail  man  doth  in  this  grosser  mould. 

Drnyt.  Man  in  the  Moon,  p.  1320. 
lie  was  intkrtmised  in  all  solempnities,  in  receiving  his  kingly 
ornaments,  Stc.  Holinth.  vol.  i.  A  6. 

Intituled,  part.  Having  a  title  in  any  thing,  a  claim 
upon  it. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled. 

From  Venus*  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.  SuppJ.  i.  476. 

So  I  take  entitled  to  be  also  used,  in  his  37th 

sonnet : 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit. 
i.  e.  having  a  claim  or  title  to  thy  parts. 

To  In  treat.  (Dr.  Johnson  spells  it  entreat,  yet 
intreat  is  more  prevalent.  See  Entreat.)  To 
treat,  to  behave  well  or  ill  to  a  person. 

Speak  truth  and  be  inlrealed  courteously. 

B.  Joni.  Case  a  Attend,  Act  iiL  vol.  viL  p.  359. 
Hence  to  use  the  time,  to  pass  it : 

My  lord,  we  must  intreat  the  time  alone. 

Rom.  tf  Jul.  iv.  1. 

Intreat,  s.  Intreaty. 

And,  at  my  lovely  Tamota's  in  treat  i, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

Tit.  Andr.  i.  9. 

And  either  purchase  justice  by  intrtatt, 
Or  tire  them  all  with  my  revenging  threats. 

Spanish  Tra^.  O.  PI.  iii.  179. 
But  I,  with  all  intreats  might  nut  prevail. 

Robert  E.  of  Huntington,  1601.  D  4. 
Hath  sent  his  commends  to  you,  with  a  kind  intreat  that  yens 
would  not  be  discontented  for  bis  long  absence. 

Wettword for  Smelts,  B  4. 
The  late  editor  of  Ford's  plays  altered  intrealies, 
which  was  in  the  copy,  to  intreats,  in  the  following 
passage,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  so  common 
among  Ford's  contemporaries. 

—  A  word  from  you 

May  win  her  more  than  my  intreats  or  frowns. 

FonTt  Love't  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 
The  alteration  is  doubtless  right. 

Intreaty,  s.   Treatment;  as  to  intreat,  above. 

Praying  him  not  to  take  in  ill  part  his  intreaty  and  hard  im- 
prvsonincot,  for  that  he  durst  none  other. 

Palace  of  Pleas,  vol.  ii.  O  o  7. 

Intrenchant,  adj.   Not  permanently  divisible,  not 
retaining  any  mark  of  division.    It  seems  an  incor- 
rect usage,  and  we  have  no  other  example  of  it. 
As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress.  lUaxb.  v.  7. 

Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  called  the  air  invul- 
nerable, speaking  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  See 
Johnson  on  this  word.  Trenchant  means  cutting ; 
intrenchant,  therefore,  ought  to  be  not  cutting. 
Intrinsicate,  or  Intrinsecate,  adj.  Intricate. 
Johnson  thinks  it  formed  corruptly  between  intricate 
and  itUrinsecal;  Theobald  from  intrinsecus,  or  the 
Italian  intrinsecarsi. 

—  Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsitatt 

Of  life  at  once  untie.  .  Ant.  Sc  Cleo.  r.  ?. 

Yet  there  are  certain  puntilios,  or  (as  I  may  more  nakedly 
insinuate  them)  certain  intrinsecate  strokes  and  wards,  to  which 
your  activity  is  not  yet  amounted.        B.  Jon.  Cynth,  Ret,  «.  %. 
Like  rats  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 
Too  intrinsecate  f  unloose,  sooth  every  pass.on. 

Lear,  u.  t. 

The  folio  here  reads  intrince;  the  quartos,  still 
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Inttjse,  f.   A  bruise  or  contusion ;  from  intusus, 
Peculiar  to  Spenser. 
The  flesh  therewith  the  suppled  and  did  steepe 

T  abate  all  spasme,  ana  soke  tbo  swelling  hruie ; 
And  after  having  searcht  the  intute  deepe, 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wouud  Irotn  cold  to  keepe. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  v.  33. 

To  Invassal.   To  enslave ;  from  in  and  vassal. 

—  Whilst  I  myself  was  free 
From  that  intolerable  misery 
Whereto  affection  now  intattelt  me. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  ii.  1.  p.  339. 

Inyect,  for  inveigh. 

Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  insert  ngninst  her. 

B.  if  Ft.  Faith/.  Fr.  iii.  3. 

In  vectively,  adv.  Abusively ;  from  invective  used  as 
an  adjective. 

Thus  most  invert ively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court.    At  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

To  Invent.   To  meet  with  casually. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad ;  * 

Or  Bacchus'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 
Or  Cybele's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mnd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  15. 

And  vowed  never  to  retnrne  agnine, 

Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent.       Ibid.  III.  v.  10. 

Investment,  s.    Dress,  habit,  outward  appearance. 
Whose  white  invettmentt  figure  innocence. 

8  Hen.  IF.  iv.  1. 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  inveUmentt  shew. 

Hani.  i.  3. 

Invibrd,  part.    Apparently  for  environed. 
Unnatural  beset-ge,  woe  me  unhappie, 
To  have  escapt  the  danger  of  my  foes, 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  invier'd  by  friends. 

Edward  III.  1596.  D  1.  b, 

To  Invocate.   To  invoke. 

Henry  the  Filth,  thy  ghost  I  invocate.    1  flew.  VI.  i.  1. 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost.     Ric*.  III.  L  9. 
Milton  has  used  this  word.    See  Johnson. 

Inward,  adj.  Intimate,  closely  connected  in  acquaint- 
ance or  friendship. 

Who  know*  the  lord  protector's  mind  herein? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  i 

Rich.  III.  iii.  4. 
Come,  we  must  be  inward,  thou  and  I  all  one. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  77. 
—  I  lov*  him. 
And  by  my  troth  would  fain  be  inward  with  him. 

R.  if  Ft.  Itlnnd  Princeu,  Act.  i.  p.  976. 
He  will  be  very  inward  with  a  man  to  hah  some  bud  out  of 
him,  and  make  his  slanders  hereafter  more  authentic,  when  it  is 
said  a  friend  reported  it.  Karle't  Micr.  xxiv.  p.  79.  Bliss. 

Basiiius  told  her  that  had  occasion,  by  one  verie  inward  with 
bun,  to  know  in  pan  the  discourse  of  his  life. 

Pembr.  Arrad.  p.  55. 
.Aw  In  ward,  j.    An  intimate  acquaintance. 
Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his :  a  shy  [qu.  sly  ?]  fellow  was  the  duke. 

Meat,  for  M.  iii.  9. 

The  uovard,  the  inside : 

—  Wherefore  break  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee?  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

In  the  plural,  entrails;  which  continued  longer  in 


Doth  like  a 


—  The  thought  whereof 
-lineral  gnaw  my  inwardt. 

Othello,  ii.  1. 
Inwardness,  s.    Intimacy,  attachment. 

And  though  yon  know  my  inwardnett  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

«,    «...  ,.       .  Muek  Ado'  iv- 

Mr.  Todd  supplies  also  an  example  from  Bours- 

cfiier'i  Utters  to  Jrchbishop  Usher,  1629. 
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To  In  wheel.   To  encircle ;  because  a  wheel  is  round. 

—  Heav'n's  grace  inwheel  ye, 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye. 

B.  if  Ft.  Pilgrim,  i.  i. 
Many  words  of  this  class  are  merely  arbitrary 
compounds,  and  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great 
extent;  but,  as  they  require  no  explanation,  the 
labour  would  be  superfluous. 

To  In  wood,  v.  To  go  into  a  wood;  a  word  cited 
only  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  probably  hazarded 
by  him  from  the  common  analogy  of  composition. 

He  got  out  of  the  river,  and  inaovded  himself,  «o  as  the  ladies 
lost  the  marking  his  sportfutness.  Sidney,  cited  by  Johnson. 

Jobber  nolle.  Thick-head,  block-head ;  from  jobbe, 
dull,  in  Flemish,  and  cnol,  a  head,  Saxon.  Used  as 
an  appellative  of  reproach. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  hage  jobbcmoule. 
Right  gurnet's  head,  the  rest  without  all  soule. 

Martt.  Satiret,  II.  vi.  p.  SCO. 
Thou  simple  animal,  thou  jobbernole, 
Thy  Imsons,  when  that  once  they  hang  on  pole, 
Are  helmets  strait.  Cay  Ion,  Fettiv.  Hole*,  iv.  17.  p.  960. 
Now,  miller,  miller,  dustipoul, 
1*11  clupper-claw  tby  jobbemout. 

'         .  Grt*,  O.  PJ.  si.  Ml. 

ISo  remedy  in  courts  of  Pauls,  [prou.  polesj 
In  common  pleas,  or  in  the  routs, 
lor  jouliog  of  your  Jobbernoult 

together. 

Connterteujfit,  liryd.  Mite.  19mo.  iii.  $40. 
John-a-dreams.    A  name  apparently  coined  to  suit 
a  dreaming  stupid  character;  quasi,  "  dreaming 
John." 

—  Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 

Like  John-a-dreaBit,  unprcgnant  ol  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing.  flam/,  ii.  J. 

By  the  manner  in  which  this  personage  is  there 
introduced,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  well-known 
character;  we  find,  however,  nothing  concerning 
him,  nor  any  thing  nearer  to  his  name  than  that  of 
John-a-droynes,  a  clownish  servant  who  is  mentioned 
by  Nash  in  his  Have  mlh  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  ire. 
1596;  and  the  same  is  given  to  a  clown  in  the  old 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  Part  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 
In  an  old  translation  of  part  of  Homer,  the  dream 
called  up  by  Jupiter  is  styled,  John-dreaming  god. 
See  Steevens's  note  on  Hamlet,  I.  c. 

John  Dory.  A  very  popular  old  song,  or  catch, 
preserved  in  Deuterometia,  a  book  printed  in  1609 
as  a  sequel  to  Pammefia,  a  similar  collection  of 
roundelays  and  catches.  It  is  reprinted  in  Ritson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  163.  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
&c.  John  Dory  appears,  by  the  song,  to  have  been 
a  French  piratical  captain  of  a  privateer,  whose 
downfall  is  there  recited.  He  is  conquered  by 
Nicholl,  a  Cornish  man.  It  begins  thus : 
As  it  fell  on  a  holiday, 

And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 
To  Pans  lor  to  ride-a. 
This  stanza  is  almost  repeated  by  Bishop  Corbett, 
in  his  poem  called  A  Journey  to  Prance,  p.  129.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  the  Chances,  also  in  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  and  elsewhere. 

Being  as  worthy  to  sit, 
On  an  ambling  tit, 

As  tby  predecessor  Dory.        Denh,  Ballad 
on  Sir  John  Afennit,  Works,  p.  74. 
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The  tune,  too,  was  in  favour  as  a  country  dance : 

Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  [th«  fiddler]  take*,  except  a 
broken  bead  sometimes,  and  labouring  John  Dorye. 

Microcoim.  p.  170.  Bliss's  edition. 

John,  sweet.  A  flower  of  the  pink  kind.  Street 
Johns  and  sweet  williams  are  given  by  Gerard  as 
different  species  of  armeria.  The  former  are  divided 
into  white,  and  red  and  white;  the  latter  are  spoken 
of  in  this  passage,  after  speaking  of  gelofers  and 
pinks : 

The  john,  so  sweet e  in  showe  and  smell, 

Distnicle  by  colours  twnine. 
About  the  border*  o("  their  beds 
In  seeinelie  sight  rtniame. 

Plat's  Flatten,  in  Ctm.  Lit.  viii.  p.  3. 
See  Johnson's  Gerard,  (1636)  p.  597.    The  name 
of  Sweet  Williams  still  remains.  The  jo/ins,  according 
to  the  cut  in  Gerard,  are  not  so  closely  clustered". 
See  also  Gillofer. 

Joiht-rino.     Probably  a  ring  with  joints  in  it. 
Othello,  i v.  3 .    See  Gimmal. 

Joint-stool,  prou.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a 
joint-stool!  This  odd  proverb  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  ridiculous  instance  of  making  an 
offence  worse  by  a  foolish  and  improbable  apology ; 
or,  perhaps,  merely  as  a  pert  reply,  when  a  person 
was  setting  forth  himself,  and  saying  who  or  what  he 
was.  The  fool  uses  it  in  King  Lear,  in  the  following 
manner : 

F.  Come  hither,  mistress,  is  your  name  Goneril  f 
Jjtar.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

F.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  look  you  for  a  joint-ttool.  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Where,  possibly,  poor  Lear,  in  his  insanity,  was 
intended  literally  to  mistake  a  joint-stool  for  his 
daughter. 

It  is  alluded  to  also  by  Kate,  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  who,  when  Petruchio  asks  her  what  she 
means  by  a  moveable?  replies,  "  a  joint-stool." 
Tarn.  Shr.  ii.  1. 

Ray  has  it  among  his. Proverbs,  p.  202,  but  without 
any  explanation.  It  occurs  also  in  Lyly's  Mother 
Bombie,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

Jointress,  *. 


One  who  holds  a  jointure. 
—  Our  queen 
Imperial  joinlrett  of  this  warlike  state. 

Jo  a  net,  *.    Apparently  a  kind  of  cloak. 


i.  9. 


Constables,  the  one  halfe  — in  bright 
of  scarlet  ther 


over  gilt, 
i,  and  his  henchman 
London,  1500.  p.  75. 


hereupon 

following' him.  Stone's  1 

JouiSANCE,  «.  Enjoyment;  but  written  by  Spenser 
jovysaunce.  It  is  one  of  the  antiquated  words  which 
that  poet  particularly  introduces  into  his  pastorals; 
Judging  properly  that  old  words  are  retained  in 
provincial  dialects  much  longer  than  in  polished 
speech. 

To  see  those  folk*  make  jovysaunce, 
Made  ray  heart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce. 

Shrp.  Kal.  May,  ».  25- 

He  uses  it  again  in  November,  v.  2. 

Cheeke-dimpluig  laughter  crowne  my  very  soule 

With  jouuance.  Slant.  Sat.  III.  si.  p.  884. 

Jo v ring,  *.    Swearing.    Perhaps  a  coined  word, 
\juro,  Latin. 
I  pray  that  Lord  that  did  you  hither  send, 
You  may  your  cursings,  swearing*,  jour  in  gs  end. 

R.  H.  (Rob.  Hoyman't)  Quodlibett,  4>to.  1628. 
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Journal,  adj.  (the  same  as  diurnal).    Daily;  from 
journal,  French. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 

To  the  under  generation.  Meat,  for  M.  iv.  3. 

Stick  to  your  journal  course,  the  breach  of  custom 

Is  breach  of  all.  Cymb.  iv.  1. 

And  his  faint  steedes  watred  in  ocean  deepe, 

Whiles  from  their  joumall  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  31. 

Jovrn  ey,  s.  A  battle,  or  day  of  battle ;  from  the  French 
journee,  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Out  of  all  his  jorne'u  he  made,  being  general!  over  the  artnie  of 
the  Athenians,  the  jornry  of  Chcrroocsus  was  best  thought  of  and 
esteemed.  Sorth's  Plut.  p.  179. 

Metto  with  him,  nod  there  slew  him,  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  stay  of  the  whole  journey.  Holinth.  vol.  i.  Z  7. 

Jovial,  a.    Belonging  to  Jupiter ;  from  Jove. 

His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thigh; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules;  but  his  Jovial  {ace— 

Cymb.  iv.  9. 

And  afterwards  Jupiter  says, 

Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth.  lb.  v.  4. 

So  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Luerece: 

Thou  Jovial  hand  hold  up  thy  scepter  high. 
And  in  his  Golden  Age,  where  Jupiter  is  spoken 
of: 

—  All  that  stand 
Sink  in  the  weight  of  hi*  high  Jovial  hand. 

To  Joy,  for  to  enjoy. 

And  let  her  joy  her  raven-cclour'd  love.    lit.  Andr.  ii.  3. 

-  Only  the  use  of  armes,  which  most  \joy, 
Ana  fitteth  most  for  noble  twayne  to  know. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  3*. 
There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  and  flowrmg  spring, 
She  lives  at  ease,  and  joys  her  lord  at  will. 

Fairf.  Tatto,  xiv.  71. 
You  loyal  ladies,  doo  you  think  in  faith, 
That  highest  honour^oyei  most  sweet  content. 

Brandon't  Otttroia,  A  6.  b. 

Joyance,  t.  Enjoyment. 

Wbicb  gave  him  hopes,  and  did  him  halfe  persuade 
That  he  in  time  her  joyance  should  obtaine. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  xi.  7. 

Also  rejoicing : 

And  made  great  iVyaace-that  it  should  bo  so. 

Claud.  Tib.  Nero,  K  4. 
There  with  great  joyance,  and  with  gladsome  glee, 
Of  iaire  Parana  I  received  were.  Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.  59. 

Ipocras.   See  Hippochas. 

Irish.  A  game  differing  very  slightly  from  back- 
gammon. It  is  described  in  the  Compieat  Gamester, 
1680.  p.  109.  Under  Backgammon,  we  are  told  that 
this  difference  consists  in  the  doublets,  "  which  at 
this  game  is  plaid  fourfold,  which  makes  a  quicker 
dispatch  of  the  gnme  than  Irish"  p.  110. 


Yet,  Prue,  'lis  well;  play  out  your  game  at  iris*.  Sir;  who 
i  trial  is  when  she  comes  to  bearing. 

Roaring  G.  O.  Pt.  vi.  101. 


wins?    Mittr.  O.  The  i 


The  inconstancy  of  irith  fidy  represents-  the  changeablenesee  of 
human  occurrences,  since  it  ever  stands  so  fickle  that  one  malig- 
nant throw  can  quite  ruins  a  never  so  well  built  game. 

EalCt  Hor*  VacitHt,  p.  149. 

To  Irk.  Used  impersonally  in  it  irks,  that  is,  it  is 
painful  or  troublesome ;  from  yrk,  work,  Icelandic. 
This  word,  though  not  yet  forgotten,  has  ceased  to 
be  current  in  common  use,  and  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  in  memory,  chiefly  by  being  known  in 
schools  as  the  translation  of  tardet. 

And  yet  it  irkt  ine,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 

Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 

Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  (orked  beads. 

Have  their  round  hanches  gor'd.        At  you  like  it,  it.  1. 
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—  Yet  an  be  had  kind 
Twoold  never  irke  'un.        B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tttb,  ii.  4. 

But  it  was  formerly  used  also  as  a  personal  verb 
for  to  hate,  or  be  tired  with : 

The  Grekes  chiettaines  all  irked  with  the  war 
Wherein  they  wasted  had  so  many  yeres. 

Surrey' t  id  JEneit,  1.  18. 
This  ugly  fault  no  tyrant  lives  but  irket. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  456. 

Irksome, adj.  Generally  used  in  an  active  sense,  giving 
pain  or  weariness;  formerly  sometimes  passively, 
made  sorrowful,  sad,  or  weaned. 

—  Dull  wearines  of  former  fieht, 
Having  yrockt  asleep  his  irketome  spriftht. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  55. 
Trketome  of  life,  and  too  long  iingring  night.     Ib.  J.  ii.  6. 

Irp,  or  Irpe,  i.  A  word  twice  used. by  Ben  Jonson, 
once  as  an  adjective,  and  once  as  a  substantive,  but 
in  both  ways  without  a  clear  meaning ;  nor  does  its 
origin  very  readily  appear. 

Adjective : 

If  reguardant,  then  maintain  your  station  brisk  and  irpe,  shew 
the  supple  motion  of  your  pliant  body,  &c.       Cyntk.  Rev.  iii.  5. 

Substantive : 

From  Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irpe,  and  all  affected 
humours,  good  Mercury  defeud  us.  Id.  Act  v.  Palinode. 

Irrecur  able,  a.  Incurable;  to  recti  re  was  commonly 
used  for  to  cure.    See  Reci  re. 

Is  (bread  to  sustains  a  most  grevotts  and  irreatrable  fall. 

Ulp.  Fula.  Art  of  Flattery,  F  2.  b. 

Irregulous,  a.  Out  of  rule,  disorderly ;  found  only 
hitherto  in  the  following  passage: 

—  l°hou, 

Conspir'd  with  that  irregulout  devil  Cloten, 

Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord.  Cymb.  iv.  8. 

Some  have  proposed  tk'  irreligious. 

To  Irruoate.   To  wrinkle;  from  irrugo,  Latin. 

That  the  swelling  of  their  body  might  not  irrugate  and  wrinckle 
their  faces.  Palace  of  Pleat,  vol.  i.  F  4. 

It  passes.   See  Pass. 

Italy.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  Italy  was  the 
chief  place  whence  England  derived  and  copied  the 
refinements  of  fashion.  Forks  and  toothpicks  were 
among  the  conveniences  imported  thence  by  tra- 
vellers. See  those  articles.  Shakespeare,  with  an 
inaccuracy  common  to  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  and 
therefore  doubtless  thought  allowable,  attributes  the 
same  imitation  to  the  age  of  Richard  the  Second, 
when  it  bad  not  yet  commenced : 

Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy,  apish  nation, 

Limps  after  in  base  imitation.  Rick.  II.  ii.  1. 

One  fashion,  however,  the  natural  good  disposition 
of  our  people  prevented  them  from  borrowing,  that 
of  poisoning,  which  is  alluded  to  once  or  twice  in 
Cymbeline: 

That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  outcrafted  him.  iii.  4. 

—  What Julte  Italian 

(As  poitonottt  tonqned  as  handed )  hath  prevail'd 

On  toy  too  ready  hearing  }  ii.  9. 

Italian  ate,  part.  adj.  Italianized;  applied  to  fan- 
tastic affectation  of  fashions  borrowed  from  Italy,  as 
noticed  above. 

Fantastic  complement  stalks  up  and  down, 
Trickt  in  outlandish  tethers;  all  his  words, 
Hi*  lookes,  hi*  oatbes,  are  all  ridiculous, 
All  apish,  childish,  and  Rationale. 

Marlam't  Old  Fortunutut,  Anc  Dr.  iii.  p.  150. 
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But  quoted  by  Capell  as  from  the  Shoemaker  a 
Gentleman,  a  comedy,  published  1638;  probably 
Marlow's,  which  was  printed  in  1600. 


stolen  from 

I  am  Engl  mho  borne,  and  I  have  English  thoughts;  notaderiD 
i  because  I  am  Rationale,  but  bating  the  pride  of  Iiati* 


Greene' I  Notable  Diteoverie  of  Connate. 

Judas  colour.  Red  colour,  of  hair  or  beard.  It 
was  a  current  opinion,  that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red 
hair  and  beard ;  probably  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  colour  was  thought  ugly,  and  the  dislike  of 
it  was  of  course  much  increased  by  this  opinion. 
Thiers,  in  his  Histoire  des  Perruques,  gives  this  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  wearing  wigs :  "  Les  rouueavs 
porterent  des  perruques,  pour  cacber  la  couleur  de 
leurs  cheveux,  qui  sont  en  horreur  d  tout  le  moudt, 
parce  que  Judas,  a  ce  qu'on  pretend,  £toit  rousttau" 
Page  22.  The  representations  so  common  in  ta- 
pestry, made  these  images  familiar  to  all  ranks  of 
people. 

Rot.  His  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.    Cel.  Something 
browner  than  Judat't.  At  you  like  it,  iii  4. 

O  let  them  be  worse,  worse :  stretch  thine  art, 
And  let  their  beards  be  of  Judat't  own  colour. 

Spanith  Trog.  O  PI.  iii.  198. 
What  has  he  given  her?  what  is  it  gossip  ?  a  fair  high  standing 
cup,  and  two  great  'postle  spoon*,  one  of  then  gilt.   Sore  last 
was  Judas  with  the  red  beard. 

Middlrton't  Charic  Maid  of  Ckeaptide,  \CW. 

Dryden  has  it  in  his  play  of  Amboyna : 

Receive  me  to  your  bosom :  by  this  beard,  I  will  never  deceive 
you.  Beam.  I  do  not  like  his  oath,  there's  treachery  in  that 
Judat-colour'd  beard. 

Dryden  also,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  described  Jacob 
Tonson 

With  two  left  legs,  and  Judat-coloured  hair. 

Scott't  UfeofDryd.  p.  SM. 

Ab  Tonson  is  in  the  same  attack  described  as 
"  freckled  fair,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hair  was  always  supposed  to  be  red. 

A  red  beard  was  considered  as  an  infallible 
of  a  vile  disposition  : 

Why,  cannot  yon  lie,  and  swear,  and  pawn  yonr  soul  for  six- 
pence f  You  have  a  carrot -colour d  beard,  and  that  never 

fails;  and  your  worship's  face  is  a  prognostication  of  preferment. 

Shirley'*  Doubtful  Heir,  Act  v.  p.  OS. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  odium  attached 
to  red  hair  originated,  in  England,  from  the  aversion 
there  felt  to  the  red-haired  Danes ;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  CYtite  ruber  was  always  a  reproach 
to  a  man,  though  the  golden  locks  ot  ladies  haw 
been  so  much  admired.    See  Cain  coloured. 

Judicious,  a.  Apparently  for  judicial;  in  regular  pro- 
cess of  judgment. 

—  His  last  offences  to  ua 
Shall  have  j'a^tctotu  hearing.  CorioL  v.  5. 

A  Julio.  An  Italian  coin,  value  sixpence;  still,  or 
lately,  current  in  Italy  by  the  same  name.  See 
Guthrie's  Table. 

—  He  spent  there  in  sis  month* 
Twelve  thousand  ducats,  and  (to  my  knowledge) 
Receiv'd  in  dowry  with  you  not  <H)tjulio. 

White  JJewU,  O.  PI.  vi. 
J u me nt,  s.   Cattle  of  all  kinds,  or  even  a  beast  in 
general.   Jumentum,  Latin.    In  French,  jiunent  ha 
become  restricted  to  mean  only  a  mare.  Burton 
gives  it  as  the  translation  of  ptxttdes  t 
Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  roodo, 

berhas  paudem  non  eduat,  homines  edunt.  Pieut- 
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And  tit  a  fearful  thins  for  to  report, 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kinde  of  meat, 

Which  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat. 

Anat.of  Melanch.  p.  69. 
In  another  place  the  words  rendered  juments  are 
brutis  animalibus.    Page  42. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whom  Mr.  Todd  quotes,  in- 
cludes oxen,  as  well  as  horses  and  asses,  amoug 
juments. 

hup,  adv.  Exactly. 

And  brine  him  jump  where  he  may  Cnssio  find 

Soliciting  his  wife.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

In  Hamlet,  Act  i.  So.  1.  the  old  quarto  reads, 
"jump  at  this  dead  hour;"  which  in  the  folios  is 
changed  to  "  just  at  this  same  hour." 
Yon  i»  a  youth,  whom  how  can  I  orcslip, 
Since  he  so  jumpe  doth  in  my  mashes  hit. 

Martion't  Satires,  iii.  p.  147. 
And  therefore  the  Greeks  call  it  perieruia,  we  call  it  over- 
labor,  jumpt  with  the  original.  Puttenhnm,  Art  of  PtKiie,  p.  216. 
Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  used  as  an 


adjective,  meaning  exact  or  suitable : 

Acix»hticlia  mill  u  teslichs  on 


tjump 

B.  Jam.  Extcr.  on  Vulcan,  vi.  p.  406. 
He  said  the  musike  brat  thilkc  powers  plcas'd 
Was  jumpe  coocurd  betweene  our  Wit  and  will. 

PearAr.  Artad.  L.  iii.  p.  397. 
—  Where  not  to  be  even  jump 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  he  strangers. 

B.  It  Ft.  Two  Noble  Kintm.  i.  3. 
To  Jump  with.   To  agree  with,  suit,  or  resemble. 

I  will  not  chuse  what  many  men  desire, 
Became  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitude. 

Mer.  of  Fen.  ii.  9. 

Well,  Hal,  well :  and  in  some  sort  h  jumps  with  my  humour,  as 
well  as  wailinic  in  the  court,  1  can  trll  you.         1  Hen.  IF.  i.  3. 
Good  wits  may  jump  ;  but  h-t  roe  tell  you,  Eiron, 
Your  friend  must  steal  them  if  he  have  them. 

Mutes'  Looking  Gluts.  O.  PI.  i«.  339. 
"  Wits  jump"  is  still  used  as  a  proverbial  phrase. 

This  story  jump'djuu  with  my  dream  to  night. 

Andrvmana,  O.  PI.  xi.  53. 
With  patience  bear  me,  and  if  wlvit  I  s«v 
Shalt  jump  with  reason,  then  vou'll  pardon  me. 

Grim  CollUr,  $e.  O.  PI.  xi.  236. 
Or,  without  with,  to  agree : 
Then  wonders  bow  your  two  opinions  should  jump  in  that  man. 

Eurtt's  Microc.  ,  66~.  p.  W.  Ulissj  ed. 

Jcmply.  Suitably. 

Yet  the  affaires  of  this  countrey,  or  at  least  ray  meeting  *o 
jumplu  with  them,  makes  ine  abashed  with  the  stnmgcncsse  of  it. 

Pern.  Ar.  L.  v.  p.  4*0. 

Jcnkbt,  or  Jlncate.  A  sweet  meat,  or  a  dainty. 
Giuncata,  Italian.  Mr.  Todd  derives  cheese-cake  from 
this ;  but  it  is  formed,  much  more  simply,  from  cheese 
and  cake;  a  cake  made  of  a  curd  something  like 


You  know  there  wants  no  junket  t  at  the  feast. 

Tam.qfShr.  iii.  2. 
And  making  straight  to  the  tall  forest  near, 
Of  the  sweet  flesh  would  have  bis  junkets  there. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  505. 
The  verb  to  junket  is  growing  obsolete  very  fast, 
if  it  be  not  so  already. 
Juict,  s.    A  loose  woman.    Explained  by  the  context 
only,  for  the  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Daintily  abused !  you've  put  a  junt  upon  me ;  —  a  common 
strumpet.  Middleton,  Trick  to  catch,  lee.  v.  1. 

Jqsticer,  «.  An  administerer  of  justice.  It  appears 
that  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  once  technically 
called  jtuticcrs. 

—  O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  just  iter  !  Cym.  v.  5. 
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—  This  shews  you  are  above. 
You  jusltters,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge  I  Lear,  iv.  9. 

Besides,  the  now  ripe  wrath  (defer'd  'till  now) 

Of  that  sure  and  utifnvlingjusf  ircr, 
That  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grnwe. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  v.  49. 
How  to  my  wish  it  falls  out  that  tbou  hast  the  place  of  a  jut. 
titer  upon  them.  Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  368. 


Jetty,  «.  A  projecting  or  over-hanging  part  of  a 
building. 

—  Hojutty,  friere, 
Buttress,  or  coigoe  of  vantage,  hut  this  bird 
Hatb  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreutit  cradle. 

ilacb.  i.  0. 

To  J  utty.    To  overhang ;  from  to  jut  out. 

—  As  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang,  and  jutty  his  confounded  base.     Me*.  F.  iii.  L. 

A  Juvenal.    A  youth;  from Jttvcnh,  Latin. 

A  most  acute  juvenal,  voluble,  and  free  of  grace. 

Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

The  juvenal,  the  prince  yoar  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet 
fledged.  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

What  wouldtt  f   I  am  one  of  his  juvenal*. 

Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
Bat  thou,  my  pretty  juvenall— must  lick  it  up  for  a  restorative. 

Art  nfjugling,  A-c.  1612. 

-ive.  The  termination  ive  in  English,  regularly  and 
properly  gives  an  active  signification  to  adjectives; 
as  wits,  in  Latin,  and  if,  in  French.  Thus,  active  is 
that  which  acts,/ormfl/ice  that  which  forms,  repulsive 
that  which  repulses,  &c. ;  but  this  analogy  is  not 
always  preserved  by  our  early  writers,  who  occasion- 
ally give  a  passive  sense  to  adjectives  in  ire.  Thus, 

The  protractile  trials  of  great  Jove ;  Tro.  Sc  Cress,  i.  3. 
mean  the  protracted  trials;  but,  in  the  very  next 
line,  persisttve  is  used  for  that  which  persists. 

What  seems  more  extraordinary,  -big,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  active  participle,  is  sometimes  so 
used : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Hare  time  to  wail  uY  abusing  of  his  time. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Luer.  Suppl.  i.  532. 
For  unrecalled,  or  unrecallable. 

Ivy-bush.  The  bush  hung  out  at  taverns  was  an 
ivy-hush,  in  which  there  appears  a  trace  of  classical 
allusion,  as  the  ivy  was  always  sacred  to  Bacchus ; 
perhaps  continued  from  Heathen  times.  "  Vino 
vendibili  suspensa  hedern  non  est  opus,"  is  the  Latin 
form  of  the  proverb. 

Things  of  greatest  profit  are  set  forth  with  least  price.  Where 
the  wine  is  neat  there  needeth  no  irie-6aiA.  £upAue>,  A  3. 

The  proverb  is,  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush ;"  but 
does  not  express  what  kind  of  bush  might  be  wanted. 

For  the  poore  fisherman  that  was  warned  he  should  not  fish,  yet 
did  at  his  doore  make  nets,  and  the  olde  viatener  of  Venice  that 
was  forbidden  to  tell  wbe,  did  notwithstanding  hang  out  an  ivia- 
buth.  Euphuet  A-  An  Engl.  A  4. 

I  hang  do  itae  out  to  sell  my  wine, 
The  nectar  of  good  wiu  will  sell  it  selfe. 

JR.  Allot,  Engl.  Pom.  Sonn.  to  the  Reader. 
This  good  wine  I  present  needs  no  ivy-bush. 

Notes  on  Du  Bartas,  1621.  To  the  Reader, 
An  owl  in  an  ivy-bush  perhaps  denoted  originally 
the  union  of  wisdom  or  prudence  with  conviviality ; 
as,  "  be  merry  and  wise.  It  is,  however,  true,  that 
a  bush  or  tod  of  ivy  was  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
favourite  residence  of  an  owl.   See  Too. 
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Ka  me,  and  I'll  ka  thee,  prov.  or  more  com- 
monly, in  an  abbreviated  form,  K a  me,  ka  thee. 
A  proverbial  phrase,  considered  as  parallel  with  the 
Latin  adage,  "  Muli  mutuo  scabunt;"  but  of  Scottish 
origin,  in  which  dialect  ca,  pronounced  caw,  means 
call,  or  invite ;  as  they  use  fa  for  fall,  a  for  all,  8tc. 
See  Jamieson  in  Call.  Ray  has  it  among  his  Pro- 
verbs, p.  126.  but  without  notice  of  its  real  origin. 
His  illustrations  are  merely  these :  "  Da  mihi 
mutuum  testimonium.  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Flac.  Lend 
me  an  oath  or  testimony ;  swear  for  me,  and  I'll  do 
as  much  for  you ;  or  claw  me,  and  I'll  claw  you ; 
commend  me,  and  I'll  commend  you.  Pro  Dtio 
Calauriam.  Neptune  changed  with  Latona  "  Delos 
for  Calauria."  But  none  of  these  come  exactly  to 
the  point:  "  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  is 
quite  as  parallel  as  any  of  them,  and  "  claw  me,"  &c. 
much  more  so.   See  Claw. 

In  Kelly's  Scottish  Pro>ierbs  it  stands : 

Kae  me,  and  Fit  kae  /Are.  Lett.  K  91. 

With  the  marginal  interpretation  invite,  and  an 
explanation  subjoined,  "  Spoken  when  great  people 
invite  and  feast  one  another,  and  neglect  the  poor." 

In  England  it  was  sometimes  pronounced  kay; 
whence,  in  the  following  passage,  it  is  printed  with 
the  letter  h)  alone,  and  is  so  punned  upon  as  to  prove 
that  it  must  be  pronounced  kay,  or  key: 

Thou  art  pandar  to  me  far  my  wench,  and  I  to  thee  for  thy 
cousenage.  K  me,  k  thee,  runs  through  court  and  country.  Setur. 
Well  said,  my  subtle  Quicksilver.  Those  Ki  ope  the  doort  to  nil 
this  world's  felicity.  £«ifw.  lioe,  O.  PI.  iv.  SSI. 

Key  itself  was  often  pronounced  kay.    See  Kay. 

—  We  cash-keepers 
Hold  correspondence,  supply  one  another 
On  all  occasions.    I  can  borrow  for  a  week 
Two  hundnil  pounds  of  one,  as  much  of  a  second, 
A  third  lays  down  the  rest ;  and  when  they  want, 
As  my  master's  money  comes  in,  I  do  rnpuy  it. 
Ka  me,  ha  thee.  Mauinger't  Ci'y  Madam,  it.  1. 

Also  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

Ka  me,  ka  thee,  one  Rood  tourne  asketh  another. 

Hevwvod't  Poem,  on  Prorerbt,  E  1.  b. 
'—Let's  be  friends; 
You  know  the  law  has  tricks ;  A'«  me,  ka  thee. 

R»m  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  494. 
To  keepe  this  ruie — kame  me,  and  I  kave  thee ; 
To  play  the  saints  whereas  we  divels  be.  Lodge,  Satire  1st. 
In  one  passage  we  find  a  ridiculous,  and  probably 
an  arbitrary,  variation  of  it: 

If  yon'll  lie  so  kind  as  to  ka  me  one  good  turn,  I'll  be  so 
courteous  to  koh  you  another.  If  tick  qfEdm.  by  lioutcy,  Ifc.  ii.  1. 

Kam.  Crooked.  "  Kant,  in  Erse,  is  squint-ey'd,  and 
applied  to  any  thing  awry."  Johns.  Thus  camock 
means  a  crooked  tree,  (see  Camock);  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  are  both  from  the  same  origin. 
Minshew  has  camois,  crooked;  from  which  he 
derives  kamme,  and  adds  forte  a  *<*/wn/*ec.  Mr. 
Steevens  says  Aram  is  also  Welch  for  crooked. 
Camus,  flat,  or  snub-nosed,  in  French,  is  by  Menage 
derived  from  camurut,  Latin  for  crooked.  "  Camurit 
sub  comibu8."  Virg.  Clean  kam  means  all  wrong 
or  crooked,  and  was  corrupted  into  L: 
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Sie.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Hrut.  Merely  awry :  when  be  did  lore  his  country. 

It  honour'd  bim.  Canal,  in.  t. 

Cotgrave  in  Contrepoil,  or  H  Contrepoil:  "  Against 
the  wooll,  the  wrong  way,  clean  contrary,  quite 
kamme."  Kim  kam  occurs  in  the  following  passage, 
and  in  one  cited  in  Todd's  Jolinsoa. 

The  wavering  commons  in  kym  kam  scctet  are  haled. 

Stanyhurtt'i  Fir*. 

Coles  has  kim  kam,  and  renders  k  by  pretpoUerl. 
Dr.  Johnson's  remark  seems  to  imply  that  ii  was  still 
in  use  in  his  time,  for  he  says,  "  Clean  kam  is,  by 
vulgar  pronunciation,  brought  to  kim  kam." 

Karkanbt.   A  necklace.   See  Carkanet. 
Karrow,  or  Carrow.   An  Irish  word,  thus  explained 
by  Spenser : 

There  is  another  much  like,  but  much  more  lewde  and  disho- 
nest, and  that  is  of  their  earromt,  which  is  ft  kinde  of  people  tint 
wander  up  and  downe  to  gentlemen's  houses,  living  only  apaa 
cardes  and  dice,  the  which,  though  they  have  little  or  iwtnuigof 
their  owne,  yet  will  they  play  for  much  money,  which  if  tarr 
winne,  they  waste  must  lightly,  and  if  they  lose,  they  pay  as  slen- 
derly, bnt  make  recompense  with  one  stealth  or  another ;  nb«* 
only  hurt  is  not  that  they  themselves  are  idl«  lossells,  hut  tint 
thorough  gaming  they  draw  others  to  like  lewdncsse  and  idleness 

View  of  lret.  p.  398.  Todd. 

There  is  among  them  a  brotherhood  of  karromet,  that  prefer  to 
play  at  chartes  aO  the  yero  long,  and  make  it  their  onely  occupe- 
tiou.  HottHth.  vol.  i.  B  J.  col.  % 

Kastril.  A  base  species  of  hawk;  called  also  the 
stannel,  or  the  windkaver.  See  Cast  rex  and  Kes- 
trel. 

What  a  cast  of  kaUrUs  are  these,  to  hnwk  after  ladies  thus'. 
Tru.  I,  and  to  strike  at  such  an  eagle  as  Duuutune. 

B.  Jons.  Epintue,  jr.  4- 

Kate  Aroen.  A  female  of  no  good  fame,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  time,  whose  name  seems  to  have  been  almost 
proverbial.  On  the  burning  of  the  Globe  theatre  on 
the  Bankside,  be  says, 

Nay,  sigh'd  a  sister,  'twas  the  nun  Kate  Arden 
Kindled  the  fire  I  but  then,  did  one  return, 
No  fool  would  bis  own  harvest  spoil  or  burn. 

Erecratian  upon  Vulcan,  to!.  ?i.  410. 
The  meat-boat  of  bear's  college,  Paris  garden, 
Stank  not  so  ill ;  nor,  when  she  kisa'd,  Kate  Arden. 

Id.  Epigram*,  No.  194. 

Katexikene,  more  properly  Katexocheen,  signi- 
fying, chiefly,  or  above  all  others.  A  Greek  expres- 
sion, Kar  t|oxw,  incorrectly  represented  in  English 
letters,  and  made  into  one  word. 

—  You  are  a  lover  already, 
Be  a  drunkard  too,  and  after  turn  small  poet. 
And  theu  you  are  made,  Katexikene  the  madman. 

Mauinger*s  Guardtaa,  iii- 1. 

Kay.   The  word  key  was  often  so  pronounced. 

And  commonly  the  gawdy  livery  wearas 

Of  nice  corruptions,  which  the  tunes  doe  sway. 

And  waitcs  on  th'  humour  of  his  pulse  that  beares 
His  passions  set  to  such  a  pleasing  kay. 

Dantel,  Mutopkilmi,  p.  97. 

Also  p.  101. 

How  so,  quoth  I  ?  the  dukes  are  gono  their  waies, 
Th'  have  bar'd  the  gates,  and  borue  away  the  kaiet. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  407. 
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Kccksies,  for  kexes.   See  Kex. 

Keech.  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  up  by  Ihe 
butcher  in  a  round  lump,  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
body  of  a  fat  man,  is  called  a  keech.  We  are  assured 
by  Dr.  Percy,  that  this  is  the  proper  term,  and  still 
in  use.  It  is  applied  by  Shakespeare  to  a  butcher, 
and  to  Wolsey,  the  reputed  son  of  a  butcher. 

Did  not  good wife  Ketch,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and 
all  me  gossip  Quickly.  8  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

—  I  wonder 

That  such  a  keech  [as  Wolsey]  can  with  hit  very  hulk 

Take  up  the  rays  o  the  tieuencial  suit 

Ami  keep  it  from  the  earth.  Hen.  VI II.  i.  1. 

Hence,  though  not  certain,  it  hi  highly  probable 
that  tallow. keech  is  the  right  reading  in  1  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  4.   See  Tallow-keech. 

7b  Keel.  To  cool;  from  cselan,  to  cool,  Saxon. 
A  keel,  or  keel-vat,  was  the  vessel  in  a  brewery  now 
called  a  cooler.  See  Skinner,  Minshew,  and  Cole*. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  says,  in  a  note  on  Shakespeare,  that 
to  keel  the  pot  is  still  used  in  Ireland  for  to  scum  it. 
It  may  be  so,  and  yet  the  original  meaning  might  be 
also  to  cool  it,  bv  scumming,  stirring,  &c. ;  which 
particular  way  of  cooling  should,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
suggests,  be  considered  as  implied  in  that  phrase* 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  ketl  the  pot.      Lovc'i  L.  L.  v.  S. 
Faith,  Doricus,  thy  brain  boils,  keel  it,  keel  it,  or  nil  the  fat's  in 
me  fire.     Martton't  What  you  mil,  1007.  Anc.  Drama,  ii.  190. 

Latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  only  to  the 
cooling  of  boiling  liquor ;  in  Chaucer's  time  it  was 
more  generally  used : 

And  doune  on  knees  full  humbly  gati  I  kueJe, 

Besechyng  her  my  fervent  wu  to  Kelt.  Court  of  Love,  775. 

It  was  used  also  by  Gower.  -Coles,  in  his  Diction- 
ary, has,  "  to  kefe,  frigefacio."  Kersey  has  also, 
"  to  keel,  to  cool." 

Keel,  Keil,  or  Kay  lb.  A  nine-pin;  from  quille, 
French. 

All  the  furies  are  at  a  game  called  nine-pins  or  kcili,  made  of 
old  usurers'  bones,  and  their  souls  looking  on  with  delight,  and 
betting  on  the  game.         B.  J  out.  Chtoridia,  a  Masque,  vi.  816. 
And  Dow  at  ktelt  they  try  a  barmelesse  cbaunce; 
And  now  tlieir  curre  they  teach  to  fetch  and  daunce. 

Pembr.  Arcadia,  Lib.  I.  p.  83. 
Coles  lias,  "  a  keal,  metula  lusoria,"  &c. ;  and 
Cotgrave,  under  Quille,  says,  "  the  keele  of  a  ship ; 
also  a  keyle,  a  big  peg,  or  pin  of  wood,  used  at  nine- 
pins or  keyles,"  &c. 

7"  Keep,  v.  n.  To  live,  or  inhabit;  the  5th  sense  in 
TodcTt  Johnson. 

Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'tt, 

Hourly  afflict.  Meat,  for  ii.  iiL  1. 

A  plague  upon  *t  I  it  is  in  Gloucestershire ; 

Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kepi, 

His  uncle  York,  -  &c.  1  Hem.  IV.  ».  3. 

Hero  stands  the  palace  of  the  noblest  sense, 

Here  Vinos  keeps,  whose  court  than  crystal  smoother, 

And  clearer  seems.  Fletcher,  Purple  hi.  v.  95. 

The  high  top'd  firres  which  on  that  mountain  keepe, 

Hare  ever  since  that  time  beene  seene  to  weepe. 

Bromn,  Brit.  Putt.  I.  iv.  p.  87. 
Would  it  net  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  h 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tail 'd  sheep r 


?hlt.  Sett 


i.  p.  86. 


In  the  university  of  Cambridge  this  sense  is  still 
preserved;  they  say  there.  Where  do  you  keepi  I 
kcej)  in  such  a  set  of  chambers. 
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Keep,  *.  The  chief  strong  hold  of  an  ancient  castle. 

But  this  day  their  speech  was  the  sooner  broken  of,  by  reason 
that  be,  who  stood  as  watch  upon  the  top  of  the  keepe,  did  not 
only  see  a  great  dust  arise,  but,  &c.  Pernor.  Arcad.  p.  249. 

A  word  now  well  known,  from  antiquarian  re- 
searches. 

Keep,  ».   Care,  notice. 

For  in  Bnptista's  keep  my  treasure  lies.    Tarn.  ofShr.  i.  8. 
Johnson  has  observed  this  sense  in  Dryden. 
To  take  keep  was  to  notice,  to  pay  attention  to  any 
thing. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  wlvom  drowned  deepo 
In  drowsie  fit  fie  findesj  of  nothing  he  takes  krepe. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  40. 
It  when  this  breath  from  man's  frail  body  flies. 
The  soul  taket  keep,  or  know  the  things  done  here. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  v.  81. 
And,  gazing  on  the  troubled  stream,  look  keep, 
How  the  strong  waves  together  rush  and  fight. 

Ibid.  xiv.  60. 

Also  to  take  care : 

But  he  forsakes  the  herd -groom  and  his  flocks, 
Nor  of  his  bag-pipes  lake*  at  all  no  keep. 

Drayt.  Eel.  viii.  p.  1427. 
Fond  man  so  doteth  on  this  living  clay, 
His  carcase  dear,  and  doth  its  joyes  pursue, 
That  of  his  precious  soul  he  tekrt  no  keep. 

H.  More,  CupieTt  0<yf.  p.  311. 

To  Keep  touch.    To  be  faithful,  to  be  exact  to  an 
appointment. 

I  have  kept  touch,  Sir,  which  is  the  earl,  of  these. 

B.  tc  Ft.  Beggar '$  But*,  v.  1. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  meet  them. 

Coles  has,  "  to  keep  touch,  frcere  quod  dixeris." 
See  Touch. 

Keiokt,  for  caught. 

Betwixt  her  feeble 


Keisak.    See  Keys  a  r. 


her  quicHv^*i^»r 


F.  Q.  HI.  it.  30. 


Kell,  the  same  as  caul.  Of  uncertain  origin,  but 
signifying  any  covering  like  net-work,  as  the  omentum 
in  the  intestines,  a  net  for  hair;  also  the  cones  of 
silkworms,  Sec. 

Bury  himself  in  every  silk-worm's  Ae U, 

Is  here  unravcll'd.  B.  Jon*.  Devil  it  an  Aft,  ii.  6. 

Ii  here,  is  put  for  which  is  here,  &c. 

With  caterpillers*  kellt,  and  dusky  cobwebs  hang. 

Dray  I.  Polyolb.  Song  iiL  p.  707. 
Also  a  thin  film,  grown  over  the  eyes : 

His  wakeful  eyes,  that,  fcc.  Sec. 

Now  cover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kelt, 

Aud  shrunken  up  into  their  slimy  shells. 


In  the  following  it 


Drayt.  Oml,  p.  1310. 

caul  covering  the 


•  J«g  him,  gentlemen, 
he  hell,  then  down  the  senilis. 


I'll  have  him  cat  to  the  , 

B.  It  Ft.  PhiUtter,  v.  4- 

Keld,  for  kelled.   Covered  with  scales,  like  net-work ; 
from  the  preceding. 

—  The  otter  then  that  keeps 
In  their  wild  riven,  in  their  banks,  and  sleeps, 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still 
He  with  bis  keld  feet,  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

Drayton,  Noah't  Flood,  p.  1584. 
Kelteb,  s.    Order,  good  condition,  or  arrangement. 
It  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  ktlter,  —  bow  can  we  pray  t 

Barrow,  cited  by  Juhgson. 

I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.   It  is  said  to 
be^rjrovincial,  and  derived  from  the  Danish.  See 
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KEN 

To  Kb mb.   To  comb;  from  cseraban,  Saxon. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they, 
More  kemb'd  and  bath'd,  Ilc. 

B.  Jons.  Cotil.  Act  i.  Chorus. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievance*, 
Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject,  t 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kcmb'd  out. 

B.  Se  Ft.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1. 
Dryden  has  used  it.    See  Johnson. 

Kemlin.   See  Kim n el. 

Kemp's  shoes.  To  throw  an  old  shoe  after  a  person, 
was  considered  as  sending  them  oft*  with  a  lucky  omen. 
Kemp's  shoe  is  archly  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  as 
if  proverbially  old.  Kemp  the  actor  was  doubtless 
meant ;  and  Mr.  Gifibrd  conjectures,  not  improbably, 
that  he  might  play  the  very  part  in  which  his  shoes 
are  thus  mentioned,  that  of  Carlo  Buffonc. 

I  warrant  you,  I  would  I  had  one  at"  Kemp's  shots  to  throw  after 
you.  Every  Man  out  of  his  II.  iv.  8. 

Throwing  the  shoe  is  introduced  by  Jonson  else- 
where : 

Hurl  after  an  old  shot, 

I'll  be  merry  whatever  I  do. 

Masque  of  Mctamorph.  Gipsies,  vol.  vi.  84. 
About  the  time  when  this  play  of  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour  was  acted,  hemp  had  produced  his 
Nine  Days'  Wonder,  and  was  sufficiently  popular  to 
make  a  good-humoured  jest  upon  him  well  received. 

Kempt,  for  kembed,  the  participle  of  Kemb. 

There  is  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  as 
are  always  kempt,  and  perfumed,  and  every  day  smell  of  the  toylor. 

B.  Johs.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii.  p.  US. 

The  old  edition  has  kempt'd,  which  is  a  mistake. 

To  Ken.  To  see;  and  Ken,  sight.  These  words, 
though  not  current  in  common  usage,  have  been  so 
preserved  in  poetic  language,  that  they  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  obsolete.  Instances  are  numerous 
m  writers  of  very  modern  date.  See  Johnson's  Did. 
In  Scotland  these  words  are  still  in  full  currency. 

Kendal  green.  A  sort  of  forester's  green  cloth,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which,  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
was  famous. 

Throe  mis-begotten  knaves  in  Kendul-green. 

1  Men.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Fitt.  Then  Green-hood. 
Aeei.  He's  in  Kendal  green, 

As  iu  the  forest  colour,  seen.  B.  Jons.  Undent,  vol.  vii.  84. 

The  sturdy  plowman  dotli  the  soldier  see 
All  scarfed  with  py'd  colours  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate; 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loathe  his  former  suite. 
Now  doth  he  inly  sconie  his  Kendall  greene. 

Hall's  Satires,  IV.  0.  p.  76. 

It  was  the  uniform  of  Robin  Hood's  followers : 
—  All  the  woods 
Are  full  of  out-laws  that,  in  Kendall  green, 
Follow'd  the  oullaw'd  earl  of  Huntington. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  1001. 

Kendal  was  very  early,  what  it  still  continues,  a 
flourishing  place  for  the  clothing  trade  in  general, 
and  Fuller  gives  them  a  kind  hint  upon  the  subject: 

I  hope  the  townsmen  thereof  (a  word  is  enough  to  the  wise) 
will  make  ilieir  commodities  So  substantial!,  that  no  southern  town 
shall  take  an  advantage,  to  gain  that  trading  away  from  them.  I 
speak  not  this  out  of  the  least  distrust  of  their  honesty,  but  the 
grew  desire  of  their  happiness,  who,  being  a  Cambridge-man,  out 
of  sympathy  wish  well  to  (lie  clothiers  of  Kendall,  as  the  first 
founders  of  our  Sturbridgc  fair.  Worthies,  vol.  ii. 

JU8 


K  E  T 

Kental,  for  quintal.    An  hundred  weight.  Quintal, 
French;  because  divided  into  five  parts  or  five  score! 

I  give  this  jewell  to  thee,  richly  worth 
A  kental,  or  rm  hundrcdi  » night  of  gold. 

Blind  ISegg.  of  Alex.  A  3. 

Kerne.    A  foot  soldier  of  the  Irish  troops;  repre- 
sented always  as  very  poor  and  wild. 

—  Now  for  onr  Irish  wars : 
Wo  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 

But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live.  Rich.  II.  ii.  1. 

The  wild  Oneyle  wiih  swartns  of  Irish  kernes 
Live  uncontrol'd  within  the  English  pair. 

Edm.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  340. 

See  the  Image  of  Ireland,  by  John  Derricke, 
quarto. 

Also  the  same  kind  of  troops  from  other  parts: 

—  Prom  the  ttestern  isles 

Of  kerns  and  gidlow  glasses  is  supplied.  Mack.  i,  J. 

Also  for  any  kind  of  boor,  or  low-lived  person : 
They  ban  rut  kerns,  and  leiuiy  knaves, 
Their  fasting  ikicks  to  keep.         Spent.  Eetog.  July,  199. 

Sometimes  kerne  is  used  plurally,  or  as  a  collective 
name : 

They  came  running  with  a  terrible  yell,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
would  have  gone  together,  which  is  the  very  image  of  the  lrisli 
hubub,  which  their  kerne  use  at  their  first  encounter. 

Spenser,  View  of  lrel.  p.  370.  Todd. 

They  are  desperate  in  revenge ;  and  their  kerne  thiuke  no  nun 
dead  untill  his  bead  be  off.     Gainijord's  Glory  of  Engl.  p.  14V. 

For  the  supposed  etymologies,  see  Todd. 

Kersen'd.     A  corruption  of  christened;  as  Celt- 
sen'd,  supra. 

Pish,  one  good  roan  Ciesar,  a  pump-maker, 

Kersen'd  him.  B.  Se  Ft.  Wit  at  sev.  Weep.  iii.  I. 

To  Kerve.    To  cut;'  the  same  as  carve.    Altered  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Kelt-used  her  that  else  was  like  to  sterve, 

Through  crucll  knife  that  ber  dcarc  heart  did  kerve. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  i.  4. 
It  is,  however,  nearer  to  the  original  word,  ceoppan, 
than  carve,  and  was  common  in  older  times. 

To  Kest,  for  to  cast;  for  the  rhyme  also. 
Chaanst  to  espy  upon  her  yvory  chest 

The  rosie  marie,  which  she  rcincmber'd  well 
That  little  infant  Iwd,  which  forth  she  kest. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  iii.  ti. 
Only  that  noise  heav'n's  rolling  circles  kest, 
Sooth'd  mortal  cares,  and  lull'd  the  world  to  rest. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  0.96- 

Kesthell,  the  same  as  Castril,  or  Kastril.  A 
hawk  of  a  base  unserviceable  breed,  and  therefore 
used  by  Spenser  as  an  adjective,  to  signify  base. 
See  Stan n el. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  hrest,  but  in  his  kestrelt  kynd 
A  pleasant  veine  of  glory  he  did  fynd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  4. 

Kettle,  for  kettledrum ;  by  abbreviation. 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannuns  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'iu  to  earth, 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet.  Hand.  v.  t. 

So  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  play  this  custom 
is  described : 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  nnd  takes  his  rouse, 

Keeps  wnsael,  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels; 

And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  ol  Rhenish  down, 

The  kettledrum  und  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge,  i.  4. 
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Kettle-pins,  for  skettle-pins,  nine-pins. 

Billiard*,  kettle-pint,  noddy-boards,  tables,  truncks,  ihovei- 
booris,  fox  and  geese,  and  the  like. 

Shelton,  Pre/,  to  Don  Quit,  cited  by  Todd. 

Kex,  or  Kecksie.  A  dry  stalk  of  hemlock,  and  some- 
times of  other  kinds.  Perhaps  kecksies  is  only  a 
mistaken  form,  instead  of  the  plural  of  kex,  kexes; 
and  kex  itself  may  have  been  formed  from  keck, 
something  so  dry  that  the  eater  would  keck  at  it,  or 
be  unable  to  swallow  it.  It  can  hardly  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  eigne. 

'  — And  nothing  teem* 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  ihisdes,  kecktiet,  burs. 
Losing  both  beauty  mid  utility.  lien.  V.  v.  2. 

A*  hollow  as  a  gun  :  or  o»  a  krr.  Ray't  J'rov.  222. 

It  is  now  common  to  say  «'  as  dry  as  a  kex."  See 
Todd. 

Cotgrave  under  Canon  has,  "  Canon  de  suit,  a  kex, 
or  elder  stick;  also  a  potgun  made  thereof;"  he 
gives  it  too  as  the  translation  of  Cigue. 

It  was  written  also  kix,  which  is  leas  remote  from 
ciguts : 

If  I  had  never  seen,  or  never  tasted 

The  goodnes»  of  tins  kix,  1  bad  been  a  made  man. 

h.if  Fl.  Coxcomb,  i.  1. 

By  kix,  he  means  the  empty  useless  coxcomb,  his 
companion. 

Coles  inconsistently  renders  kecks  by  cremium, 
which  means  bavin  or  dry  brush  wood ;  and  kex  by 
acuta,  hemlock. 

Key-cold.    Very  cold,  as  cold  as  a  key. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  kin*!  Rich.  III.  i.  8. 

—  lleav'n  further  it ; 
For  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  there's  no  trusting  of 'cm. 

B.  if  Fl.  Wildgootc  Chute,  iv.  3. 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrcce'  bleeding  stream 
11c  falls,  &c.       Rape  if  Lucr.  SSuppT.  to  Shakcsp.  i.  .571. 

It  is  oddly  used  in  Decker's  Satiromastix,  for  the 
disorder  called  a  cold ;  but  then  it  is  in  the  mouth 
of  an  incorrect  speaker : 

Sir  Adam,  is  best  hide  your  head  for  fear  your  wise  l.raius  take 
key-cold.  Hawk.  Urig.  of  Dr.  iii.  S23. 

There  was  one  Mr.  Key  that  offended  them  [the  1'uritniis  of 
Cambridge],  and  one  said  in  a  sermon,  Uiat  of  all  complexions 
the  worst  were  such  as  were  key-cold. 

Uarr.  Nug*,  ii.  159.  Park's  ed. 

Ketsab,  Kesab,  or  Keisar.  Old  spelling  for  Caesar, 
and  used  proverbially  for  an  emperor;  particularly 
in  the  expression  Kings  and  Keysars,  which  very 
frequently  occurs. 

T1iouartanemr^r,C^r,Kei.ar,andPhee7ar. 

Merry  W.  W.  i.  3. 
And  treadeth  under  foot  her  holy  things, 

rt  and  ol  kings. 

Spent.  Teen  of  Mutes,  969. 
es  may  not  exclude, 
fart  from  the  stune. 
Harringt.  Ariotto,  xliv.  47. 
Tell  me  of  no  queen  or  Keytar.  B.  Jont.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  t. 

See  also  George  a  Greene,  O.  Pi.  iii.-  49.  Mirr. 
for  Mag.  p.  293. 

Kicksy-wicks*,  or  Kicksy-winsey.  A  ludicrous 
word,  of  no  definite  meaning,  except,  perhaps,  to 
imply  restlessness ;  from  kick,  and  mnce,  in  allusion 
to  a  restive  horse;  applied  by  Parolles,  in  AW*  \oell 
that  ends  well,  to  a  wife : 


He 
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Taylor  the  water  poet  has  used  a  similar  term, 
apparently  designing  to  convey  by  it  his  determina- 
tion to  kick  and  rr«//ce  at  his  debtors,  having  given 
that  name  to  a  poem  written  against  them.  He  calls 
it,  "  A  Kicksie-winsie.  or  a  Lerru-'cum-ttoang  "  The 
same  burlesque  word  occurs  also  in  a  comedy  of 
Alex.  Bronte,  where  it  signifies  an  unruly  jade. 
Act  i.  p.  17. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  mean  fantastic 
or  uncertain  : 

Perhnps  an  ignis  fntnus  how  and  then 
Starts  up  in  holes,  stinks,  and  goes  out  agen ; 
Such  kicktec-wickice  flnme*  shew  but  how  dear 
Thy  great  lights  resurrection  would  be  here. 

Pocmt  tul-j.  to  ft.  Fletcher's  Fpig.  p.  168. 

Kid-fox  has  been  supposed  to  mean  discovered  or 
detected  fox.  Kidde  certainly  meant  known  or 
discovered,  in  Chaucer's  time.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary.  It  may  have  been  a  technical  term  in  the 
game  of  Hide  for,  8tc.  as  old  terms  are  sometimes 
longer  preserved  in  jocular  sports  than  in  common 
usage. 

—  The  musick  ended, 

Well  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth.  Much  Ado,  ii.  S. 
This  is  said  of  Benedict,  who  has  just  been  ob- 
served to  hide  himself.  Some  editors,  therefore, 
have  read  hid-fox,  but  without  support  from  the  old 
editions.  It  might  also  mean  simply  young  fox.  See 
Hide  fox. 

Kii'F.   See  Kith,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 

Kilkenny  bino.  What  this  means,  remains  to  be 
discovered.  A  wild  Irish  footman  is  so  called  in 
ridicule : 

Jlf.  What's  he  would  speak  with  me? 
S.  A  Kilkenny  ring ; 

There  he  stands,  ruadain.  B.  <V  Fl.  Core.  ii.  3. 

Mr.  Weber  conjectures  rung,  a  Scotch  word  for 
coarse  heavy  stuff;  but  why  a  Scotch  word  should 
be  applied  to  an  Irishman,  does  not  appear.  If  rung 
was  ever  current  in  England,  it  was  for  some  kind 
of  wooden  spar. 

Kimnel  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as  kemling,  which 
the  old  Dictionaries  interpret  a  brewer's  vessel,  or 
a  powdering  tub.  So  Coles,  "  Kimnel,  or  kemlin. 
Orca,  cadus  salsamentarius."  Ray's  North  Country 
Words. 

She's  somewhat  simple  indeed,  she  knew  not  what  a  kimuel 
was,  she  wants  good  nurture  mightily.      B.  4/  Fl.  Coxcomb,  iv.  7. 
Chaucer  wrote  it  kernel yn.    See  Todd. 

Kin  d,  s.    Nature,  natural  disposition,  or  tendency. 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind, 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 

Jul.  C*».  i.  3. 

Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy.  Tit.  Andr.  ii.  1. 
That,  nature,  blood,  and  laws  of  kind,  forbid. 

B.  Jont.  Sejanut,  ii.  U 

—  So  much,  that  kind 

May  seek  itself  there,  and  not  find.  Id.  Catiline,  Chorus  1. 

Time  ond  sufficed  fates  to  former  kynd 

Shall  us  restore.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  43. 

To  do  his  kind,  is  to  act  according  to  his  nature : 
You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  kit  kind. 

Ant.  if  Chop.  t.  «. 

I  did  but  my  kind,  I !  ha  was  a  knight,  and  1  was  fit  to  be  a 
lady.  Eattv.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  281. 

Kind-heart.  A  jocular  name  for  a  tooth-drawer. 
It  appears  from  two  passages  in  Jonson's  Bar- 
tholomew Fair4  that  Kind-heart,  the  tooth-drawer, 
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was  a  personage,  who,  in  still  older  times  (called  by 
him  "  the  sword-and-buckler  age  of  Smithfleld'O 
regularly  appeared  at  that  fair.  He  tells  bis  audience 
that,  in  this  fair,  "  for  Kind-heart,  the  tooth-drawer," 
they  will  have  "  a  fine  oily  pig-woman,"  &c.  In- 
duction to  liarth.  Fair.  He  had  been  alluded  to 
before  as  a  customary  personage.  So,  in  another 
old  comedy,  where  one  character  says, 

Mistake  me  not,  kindheart  ; 
The  person  addressed  is  immediately  told, 

He  calls  you  tooth-dramer.    Rowley'!  Hew  Wonder,  ili.  1. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  remark,  without  which 
the  latter  passage  would  be  unintelligible,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Ancient  Drama,  vol.  v.  p.  279. 

To  Kindle,  v.  To  inflame,  and  thence  to  incite,  to 
stimulate;  that  is,  to  inflame  the  mind. 

But  that  shall  not  be  to  long;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all. 
Nothing  remuiu*,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now 
I'll  about.  At  you  I.  it,  i.  1. 

He  means,  "  that  I  excite  the  boy  to  it."  So  in 
Macbeth,  when  Banquo  means  to  say,  "  such  a  pro- 
phecy, if  believed,  might  stimulate  you  to  seek  the 
crown,"  he  thus  expresses  it : 

—  That,  trusted  home, 
Might  yet  inkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  thane  or  Cawdor.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

Kin  bless,  from  the  above  sense  of  Kind.  Unna- 
tural. 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain. 

Ham  I.  ii.  t. 

King-game,  or  Kingham.  The  pageant  of  the  three 
kings  of  Cologne.  See  Lyson's  Environs  of  London, 
from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at  Kingston  on 
Thames.  In  similar  accounts  of  St.  Giles  s  parish, 
Reading,  there  is  a  charge  "  of  the  kyng^play  at 
Whitsuntide,  xxxvjs.  viijtf."  Coat  ess  Reading, 
p.  378.   Which  is  doubtless  the  same  thing. 

Kin  sing.  Some  operation  performed  for  the  cure  of 
a  mad  dog. 

I  ask  t  physitions  what  their  counsell  was 
For  a  mnil  dogge  or  for  a  maukiud  use  I 
They  told  me,  &c. 

The  dogge  was  best  cured  by  cutting  and  kinting. 

HalCt  Epigr.  again*  Marston. 

This  was  an  allusion  to  Marston's  assumed  name  of 
Kinsayder:  which  in  other  places  also  brings  in  the 
mention  of  a  dog.  John  Marston  being  named,  it  is 
said, 

What  Monsieur  Kinsayder,  lifting  up  your  leg,  and  p— ss— g 
against  the  world.  Ret.  from  Pan.  (Jr.  of  Dr.  iit.  913. 

Marston  himself  introduces  the  name  of  Kinsayder, 
in  his  comedy  of  What  you  wiU,  and  there  again  it  is 
united  with  cur: 

Away,  idolater !    Why  you  Doit  Kinsayder, 

Thou  cankcr-ciiteri  rusty  cur.    Act  ii.  Ane.  Dr.  K.  p.  923. 

The  person  so  addressed  is  a  poet,  named  Lampatho 
Doria,  who  thus  appears  intended  to  personate 
Marston  himself. 

Kir  so  me,  corrupted  from  Chrysom,  and  used  to  signify 
Christian.    See  Chhysom. 

As  1  am  a  true  kirsome  woman,  it  is  one  of  the  cbrystal  glasses 
my  cousin  sent  me,  B.  if  ft.  Coxcomb,  iv.  7. 

Kyrsin  is  the  same: 

No,  as  I  am  a  kyrsin  soul,  would  I  were  hangVt 

If  ever  1  —  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  *. 

Kursin'd  also  for  christened,  or  named : 

Why  'tis  thirty  year  e'en  as  this  day  now, 
Zin  Valentine's  day,  of  all  days  kursin'd.        Id.  ib.  i.  9. 
As  I  am  curst  en' d.  B.  er  Ft.  Cote.  ii.  1. 
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Kirtle.   An  upper  garment,  a  sort  of  loose  gown. 
Cyhtel,  Saxon. 

What  stuff  wilt  thou  have  a  kittle  of?     8  He*.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Also  a  man's  loose  gown : 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolourU  saj, 
He  clothed  wns  ypayntetl  full  ot  eies. 

Sptns.  F.Q.  I.  sr.  31. 
To  marke  tbem,  weare  long  kyrtits  to  the  toote  like  women. 

Auk.  Toiopkilus,  p.  90.  new  ed. 
Kirtles  could  not  mean  petticoats,  as  has  been 
guessed,  otherwise  half- kirtles  would  be  half-petti- 
coats, which  they  were  not.    See  Half-kirtle. 

To  Kiss  the  hare's  foot,  prov.  "  Spoken  to  one 
that  comes  so  late  that  he  hath  lost  his  dinner  or 
supper."  Ray,  p.  195.  Probably  it  meant  that 
such  a  one  coming  too  late  to  partake  of  the  hare, 
had  no  better  chance  than  to  kiss  the  foot,  and  get 
nothing  to  eat. 

'Tis  supper-time  with  all,  nnd  we  had  need 
Make  haste  away,  unless  we  meane  to  speed 
With  those  that  kitte  the  hare's  foot :  Khuiues  are  bred 
Some  say  by  going  suppericsse  to  bed, 
And  those  I  love  not.       Browne,  Brit.  Patt.  ii.  9.  p.  67. 
You  must  kia  the  hare's  foot,  pot  tVstum  reiiisti.   Coles'  Dirt. 
T1»e  hall  summons  this  consort  of  companions  (upon  payne  to 
dyne  with  Duke  Iluinplifrie,  or  to  kisse  Ike  hare'* foot )  to  ap^cart 
at  the  first  call.  Serving-man's  Comfort,  sign.  C  *. 

Kissing-comfits.  Sugar-plumbs  perfumed,  to  make 
the  breath  sweet 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  green-sleeves,  hail  kiuingromfilt, 
kc.  Merry  W.  of  W.  r.  J, 

—  Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perfumes  or  kissiag-comfus. 

WebsteSs  Dutchess  of  Molfy,  16tt. 
The  same  are  meant,  doubtless,  here : 

Faith,  search  our  pockets,  and  if  ynu  find  there 

Comfits  of  ambergrease  to  help  our  kiisei. 

Conclude  us  faulty.  Matsinger'e  Very  IToisjaa,  i.  1. 

She  had  before  said, 

—  Nor  does  your  nostril 
Take  in  the  scent  of  strong  perfumes,  to  stifle 
The  sourness  of  our  breaths  as  we  are  fasting.  Ibid. 

See  also  IJarr.  Apol.for  Ajar,  M  iii. 
A  receipt  to  make  kissing-comfits  may,  perhaps,  be 
acceptable: 

To  make  Muskedines,  tailed  Rising-Comfits  or  Kissitsg-Comfits. 

Take  barf  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  being  beaten  and  searched, 
put  into  it  two  grams  of  musk,  a  grain  of  civet,  two  grains  ot' 
amhergreese,  and  a  thimble-lull  of  whit*  orris  powder;  heat  all 
these  with  gum-dragon  steeped  in  rose-water ;  then  roul  it  as  thin 
as  you  can,  and  cut  it  into  little  lozenges  with  your  iging,  [au.  iron  ?  1 
and  stow  them  in  »otne  warm  oven  or  stove,  then  box  them  ana 
keep  them  all  the  year.   May's  Accomplished  Conk,  1671.  p.  271. 

They  were  called  sometimes  kissing-causes. 
Kith  and  Kin.   Friends  and  relations.    Kith  means 
acquaintance.   To  kith  anciently  signified  to  know, 
or  make  known.    Kin  requires  no  explanation. 

Neither  rather  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  shall  be  her  carver  ia 
«  husband.  Lyty't  Mother  Bomhe,  i.  3. 

Mark  with  what  meed  vile  vices  axe  rewarded ; 
Tbso'  envy  I  must  lose  both  kith  and  kin. 

Mirror  for  Ma  gut.  p.  99U 

At  the  end  of  Aubrey's  Biographical  Sketch  of 
John  Hales,  we  find  kiff  for  kith. 

He  was  do  kiff  or  kin  to  him. 

Letters,  ifC.from  Bodl.  Lihr.  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

Which  corruption  was,  perhaps,  common,  as  it 
occurs  elsewhere : 

Forsaking  father  and  mother,  kiffs  and  kutne. 

Camd.  Remains,  p.  914.  ed.  1693. 
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Who  (worse  than  beasts  or  same*  monsters  been) 
Spare*  neither  mother,  hrother,  kiff  nor  kirn. 

Sylv.  Dabart.  Day  S.  P.  9.  Week  «. 

But  kiff,  wherever  found,  is  a  corruption,  the 
origin  befog  311$,  notus,  or  ky5,  the  same. 

Knack.  Originally  a  trick,  or  display  of  dexterity; 
as  in  the  title  to  an  old  play.  "  A  Knacke  to  know  a 
Knave,"  printed  in  1594.  Hence,  a  joke;  also  any 
toy,  or  pretty  trifle.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  now 
obsolete;  which  Johnson  has  not  noticed,  and  has 
placed  the  last  first.  Skinner  derives  it  from  knnpan, 
to  know;  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  more  probability, 
from  the  snapping  of  the  fingers  by  jugglers.  To 
knack  was  the  same  as  to  knock,  snap,  or  crack. 
Thus  Minshew,  under  to  Knock,  has  to  knack  nuts; 
and  Coles  "  to  knack,  crepo,  creptto."  Cotgrave,  as 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  under  Matassiner  dts  mains, 
says,  "  to  move,  knacke,  or  waggle  the  fingers  like  a 
jagler,  player,  jeaster,  &c. ;"  and  under  N/que,  "  a 
kmcke,  tlicke,  snap  with  the  teeth  or  fingers ;  a  trifle, 
nifle,  bable,  matter  of  small  value;"  and  under  Nunc 
has  the  expression  of  "  to  make  it  to  knacke."  The 
two  first  senses  may  be  seen  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales, 
v.  4049.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  The  remoter  origin  is 
probably  the  German,  knacken,  to  sound. 

—  Sooth,  when  1  wns  young, 
And  handed  love,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  loud  my  the  with  Knacks :  1  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pnnr'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Winter's  Tale,  is.  3. 

Why,  'lis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  bahy'n  cap.  Taming  afStr.  iv.  3. 

—  O  quosn  Emilia, 
Fresher  than  May,  sweeter 
Than  her  (old  buttons  on  the  boughs,  or  all 
TV  ennmell'd  knacks  n*  th'  mead  or  garden. 

B.  if  Ft.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 
Hence  nick-nacks  by  reduplication. 

The  Knap  of  a  bill.    The  top  or  head  of  it;  the  same 
as  knop,  or  knob.    Cnap,  in  Welch. 
Hark,  on  knop  of  yonder  hill. 
Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

Bnmne.  Sktpk.  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
It  is  a  knnppe  of  a  rooontaine  very  stecpe  and  sharps  of  all 
sides,  with  a  narrow  point  like  a  pine  apple,  by  reason  whereof  we 
do  call  it  Orthopagura.  North's  Plat.  Sytia,  p.  508. 

Johnson  quotes  Bacon  for  it 

TV  Knap.    To  strike.  Erse. 

He  with  his  sheep-hooke  knaps  thera  on  the  pates, 
Schooling  his  tender  lambs  from  wanton  gates. 

Reference  lost. 

Also  to  snap,  as  in  the  psalm : 
Tie  breaketh  the  bow,  and  knappetk  the  spear  in  sunder. 

Knat,  more  usually  Knot.  The  name  of  a  small 
English  bird  of  the  snipe  kind ;  the  tringa  Canutus 
of  Linnaeus,  being  said  to  be  named  from  Canute ;  in 
which  case  its  name  should  rather  be  Knutc  than 
either  of  the  above.  These  birds  frequent  the  coasts 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Of  partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock,  of  which  some 

May  yet  be  there :  and  godwit  it'  we  can ; 

Knat,  rail,  and  rnff  too.  B.  Jons.  F.pigr.  101. 

For  knot,  in  this  sense,  see  9.  Knot,  in  Todd's 
Johnson. 

Knave.  A  boy  or  servant.  Saxon.  It  is  also  in  the 
Flemish. 

My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 

Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Aatony 

Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 

Ant.  *  Cfap.  iv.  IS. 
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Tis  paltry  to  he  Carsar; 
Not  being  Fortune,  he's  but  Fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will.  lb.  v.  ?. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  read,  "  Paul,  a 
knave  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  assertion  came  ori- 
ginally from  one  Benjamin  Farley,  a  quaker  or 
seeker;  but  no  such  book  has  ever  been  seen. 

H.  Wanley's  account  of  a  forged  Bible  of  this  sort, 
sold  as  a  curiosity  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  is 
curious  and  entertaining.  It  is  inserted  in  Lewis's 
History  of  English  Translations,  p.  47.  The  book 
was  then  in  the  Harleian  Library,  most  singularly 
made  up  and  manufactured  by  a  knavish  bookseller. 
What  became  of  it  when  that  Library  was  dispersed, 
I  have  not  heard.  It  is  shortly  described  at  No.  154. 
vol.  i.  of  the  Harleian  catalogue  of  printed  books. 
There  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Wanley  to 
Dr.  Charlett,  printed  in  Letters  Ou  Eminent  Persons, 
published  in  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  It  is  dated  Sept.  17, 
1699.  But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  knave-child  is 
used  for  man-child,  both  by  Wicliff  (Rev.  xii.  6.  & 
13.)  and  by  Chaucer  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 

I.  5130. 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  sense  of  rogue  was  as 
currently  applied  to  this  word  as  the  above,  which 
is  the  original  meaning. 

Kneeling  after  a  play.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  actors  in  every  theatre,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  or  of  the  epilogue,  to  kneel  down  on  the  stage, 
ana  pray  for  their  patrons ;  the  royal  companies  Tor 
the  king  or  queen,  &c. 

My  tongue  is  weary;  when  my  legs  are  loo,  I  will  bid  you  good 
night:  and  so  kneel  down  before  you ;  but  indeed  to  pray  for  the 
queen.  Epil.  to  8  Hen.  IV. 

Follyu.  Pray,  prandsire,  eive  me  your  blessing.  Sir  B.  Who  f 
son  FMyxeU  f '  Foliyw.  This  sIktws  like  kneeling  after  Hit  play  ; 
I  praying  for  my  lord  Oweuiuch  and  his  good  countess,  our 
honourable  lady  and  mistress.    A  Mad  World,  iff.  O.  PI.  v.  398. 

Sir  John  Harrington  also  alludes  to  it  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax  : 

But  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon  nor  prayer,  lest  some  wags 
liken  me  to  mj  L.  players ;  [doubtless  my  Lord  Some- 

body's players]  who,  when  they  have  eoded  a  ba utile  comedy,  as 
though  diat  were  a  preparative  to  devotion,  knecte  dowue  so- 
lemnly, and  pray  all  the  corapanie  to  pray  with  them  for  their 
good  lord  and  master. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  quotation,  that  in 
1596,  when  that  tract  appeared,  the  custom  had 
fallen  a  good  deal  into  disuse,  and  that  particularly 
it  was  avoided  after  pieces  of  great  levity ;  but  that 
the  players  of  some  particular  lord  were  well  known 
for  doing  it,  without  any  consideration  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. We  find  it  at  the  end  of  only  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  epilogues.  In  the  older  interludes,  mo- 
ralities, and  plays,  it  occurs  perpetually;  as,  New 
Cnstome,  1673: 

.  Defend  thy  church,  O  Christ,  8cc. 
Preserve  our  noble  queen  Eliutbeth,  and  her  councell  all. 
With  tKy  heavenly  grace,  sent  from  thy  scat  supernall. 
Grauut  her  and  them  loog  to  lyvo,  her  to  raigne,  them  to  see 
What  may  ulwans  be  best  Sot  the  we;Uo  publiquc's  commodities 

0.  PI.  i.  291. 
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AUo  in  Lusty  Juventus: 

Now  let  us  make  our  supplications  together 

For  the  prosperous  estate  of  our  noble  and  vertuous  king, 

That  in  his  godly  procedynges  he  may  Mil  perscver, 

Wliich  seketh  the  glory  of  God  above  al  other  thing,  &c. 

Lusty  Juventus,  Origin  of  Dr.  i.  163. 

This  latter  is  extended  to  17  lines,  and  includes 
all  the  nobility.    Appius  and  Virginia,  1575  : 
Beseeching  God,  as  duty  is,  our  gracious  queene  to  save, 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  eke,  with  prosprous  life  I  crnr*. 

At  the  end  of  the  Disobedient  Child,  an  interlude, 
by  Thomas  Ingeland,  bl.  letL  no  date,  it  is  said, 
"  Here  the  rest  of  the  players  come  in,  and  kneele 
downe  all  togyther,  eche  of  them  sayinge  one  of 
these  verses."   "  And  last  of  all,"  &c.  &c. 

See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.  in  Johnson  and  Steevcns's  ed. 

Knife  was  often  used  for  a  sword  or  dagger. 

That  ray  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes 

Macb.  i.  5. 

But  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  meant  rather  the 
latter,  as  in  the  above  passage,  and  here,  where  they 
are  expressly  distinguished : 

I  wear  no  knife  to  murder  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  nnicorous  heart 
That  slanders  roe  with  murder's  crimson  badge. 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 

Spenser,  who  purposely  employed  a  phraseology 
more  antiquated  than  his  time,  often  has  used  it  for 
a  sword : 

—  Lo  there  the  worthie  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife. 

F.Q.  I.  iii.  36. 
And  after  all  his  war  to  rest  his  wearie  knife. 

'  lb.  III.  iv.  84 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  knives  qr  daggers  should 
have  been  a  part  of  the  customary  accoutrements  of 
brides;  but  the  truth  was,  I  fancy,  that  they  were 
commonly  worn  by  ladies,  and  especially  m  full 
dress,  and  that  the  wedding  knives  were  only  more 
highly  ornamented  than  others.  In  the  old  quarto 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  she  says, 

What  if  this  potion  should  not  wcrke  at  all. 
Must  I  offeree  he  married  to  the  count  ie? 
This  shall  forbid  it.    Knife,  lye  thou  there. 

In  a  former  scene,  with  the  friar,  she  had  expressed 
the  same  resolution : 

Give  me  some  sudden  counsell :  els  behold 

Twixt  my  extrearoes  and  me  this  bloodie  knife 

Shall  play  the  ompeere.  iv.  1. 

In  the  subsequent  editions  it  is  altered  to 

No ;  No,  this  shall  forbid  it.   Lye  thou  there. 

By  which  it  does  not  appear  what  is  to  lie  there, 
without  reference  to  the  original  edition.  The 
modern  editors,  indeed,  have  added  a  marginal 
direction :  "  Laying  down  a  dagger."  The  custom 
of  wearing  knives  or  daggers  in  wedding  dresses,  is 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Steevens ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  above  quotations,  that  Juliet  wore  one  in  her 
common  dress,  at  the  friar's  cell,  and  that  it  was  not 
left  among  the  things  "  behoveful  for  her  state." 
The  citations  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  confirma- 
tion of  wedding-knives,  are  these : 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding-knives. 

Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1631. 
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Hero  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding-knives ; 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen, 
And  with  the  other,  I'll  dispatch  my  love. 

King  Edm.  Ill  \m 
To  Knock  to  the  dresser.   See  Dresser. 

To  Knoli.,  v.  a.   To  ring  a  knell,  or  funeral  peal; 
from  knelt. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  n»t  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

Aud  so  his  knell  is  knoWd.  3fori.  v.  f. 

v.  neuter,  to  sound  as  a  bell : 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  batter  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll' d  to  church. 

As  yon  tike  it,  ii.7. 

—  And  whnt  we  Inok'd-fnr  then,  Sir, 
Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell  knoll, 
And  see  the  grave  a  diggme,  tell. 

B.  ii  Ft.  Humorous  Lieut,  ii.  4. 

Knell  is  derived  both  from  Welch  and  Saxon ;  and 
those,  more  remotely,  from  Sola,  which  in  low  Latin 
signified  a  bell,  church  bells  having  been  first  used 
by  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Sola,  in  Campania; 
whence  such  a  bell  was  also  called  Campana. 

Knop,  the  same  as  knob.    See  Todd's  Johnson. 

Knot-grass.  A  well-known  grass;  the  polygonum 
aviculare  of  Litmams.  It  was  anciently  supposed,  it 
taken  in  an  infusion,  to  have  the  power  of  stopping 
the  growth  of  any  animal. 

—  Get  vou  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  minimus,  of  hmdnng  knot-gran*  made. 

Mids.  K.  Dr.  iii.  I. 

Come,  come,  George,  let's  be  merry  and  wise,  the  chMi  > 
fatherless  child,  and  say  they  should  put  him  into  a  strait  pur  ri 
gaskins,  'twere  worse  than  knot-gratt,  he  would  never  grow  alter 
it.  B.  If  Ft.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Fettle,  Act  ii.p.3SS. 

We  want  a  boy  extremely  fur  this  function. 
Kept  under  for  a  year  with  milk,  and  knot-gran. 

B.  e)  Ft.  Corromb,  Act  ii.  p.  ISt. 
I  will  not  sny  but  that  he  may  pass  fur  an  historian  in  GsrMer'i 
academy;  he  is  much  of  the  size  of  those  knot-grau  [i.  e.  d«wf] 
professors.  CUvel.  Char,  erf  a  Diurnal- Jtakf. 

Knock-pated,  or  headed.  See  Nott-pated: 
also  Sot-hed,  in  Todd's  Glossary  to  Illustrations  oj 
Chaucer. 

lb  Knowledge,  for  to  acknowledge. 

I  gave  them  precrptes,  which  they  will  not  fulfyll, 
Nor  yet  knowledge  me  for  their  God  and  good  Lorde. 

God's  Promises,  O.  Pl.LH 
Mine  owne  deero  nimphes,  which  knowledge  me  your  queen*. 

Gasevigne't  Workt,  DS. 
Also  knowing,  and  kaoaledging  the  barbarous  rudeness  of  my 
translation.  Robinsons  Utopia,  *  *  k 

Knuff.    A  corruption  of  Onoffe. 

Kues.  Small  pieces  of  bread ;  also  the  catch-word  in 
a  drama,  more  commonly  written  cue.  Kne  is 
absurdly  printed  for  kue  in  the  old  edition  of  the 
Return  from  Parnassus,  but  corrected  by  Hawkins  in 
this  passage : 

Master  Kempe,  you  are  very  famous :  but  that  is  as  "tP  6* 
works  in  print  as  for  your  part  in  kue.  Kempe.  You  are  still  »« 
Cambridge  with  size  kue.  Orig.  of  Dr.  iii.  p. 

See  Cues. 

Kullaine.  One  of  the  English  corruptions  of  the 
name  of  Cologne ;  the  three  pretended  kings,  whose 
bodies  were  there  shown,  being  famous  persons  u> 
the  history  of  superstition. 
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There  I  wil  have  you  sweo.ro  by  our  derc  ladr  of  Bullainc, 
Saint  Dunstone,  and  Saint  Dounyke,  with  lite  three  kingea  of 
Kuliaine.  Gammer  Gurlon,  O-  PI.  ii.  30. 

The  description  of  the  exhibition  of  these  relics, 
as  seen  by  Theopb.  Dorrington  in  1698,  may  be 
worth  transcribing.  The  object  of  his  travels  was  to 
Dote  the  prevailing  superstitions. 

One  sew  only  what  seem*  the  crowns  of  the  heads  of  three 
men,  or  the  top*  of  three  skulls,  for  the  thing*  look  of  the  colour 
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of  skulls.  No  pei-ion  «u  suffered  to  come  within  where  the 
priest  wn»,  or  to  touch  and  feci  what  the»c  things  were;  but 
many  people  about  liud  the  superstition  to  give  the  prieMs  things 
to  be  touched  by  thrae  sacred  noddles,  which  he  took  and  held  to 
them,  with  u  pnir  of  silver  pincers.  Observations  concerning 

the  preterit  Mate  of  Religion  in  the  Romish  Church,  p.  3a». 

See  Colen. 


L. 


Laced  mutton.  A  cant  expression  for  a  prostitute. 
Mutton  means  the  same ;  why,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  That  term,  however,  being  once  established,  a 
laced  mutton  might  only  mean  one  finely  dressed,  in 
lace,  8ic.  In  the  following  passage  it  is  jocularly 
joined  with  lost  mutton,  or  lost  sheep.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  lost  sheep,  applied  to  such  females, 
might  be  the  original  notion ;  from  which  the  other 
came,  by  jocular  perversion : 

Ay,  Sir  :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gnvc  your  letter  to  Iter,  n  lae'd 
muton  ;  and  she,  a  lae'd  mutton,  gave  me,  u  lost  mutton,  nothing 
Cur  my  labour.  Tiro  Gent,  of  Ver.  i.  1. 

Cook.  O  whom  for  mutton,  or  kid  t 
Child.  A  fine  '«<'</  mutton 

Or  two;  ami  either  bus  her  frisking  husband. 

li.  Jons.  Matq.  of  \nt.  Triumph,  vol.  vi.  Whalley. 
And  1  wneall  be  loved  late  mutton  well. 

Promot  *  Cass.  6.  pi.  i.  p.  14. 
Lai.  Pitcher,  Cupid  hath  got  me  a  stomacke,  nnd  I  long  for 
lae'd  mutton.    Pit.  Plaiiu-  mutton  without  a  lace  would  serve. 

Blurt  Mutter  Constable,  sign.  H. 

They  were  sometimes  also  laced  by  the  whip  at 
the  house  of  correction  ;  which  kind  of  discipline  is 
called  lacing  by  Decker : 

The  sturdy  beggar,  and  the  luzy  lown, 
Gets  here  hard  imiuh,,  or  lae'd  correction. 

Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  46rt. 

See  Mutton .  "  Laced-mutton,  scortum."  Coles' 
Diet,  in  foe. 

Lachrymje.  The  first  word  of  the  title  of  a  musical 
work,  composed  bv  John  Dowland,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  The  full  title  was,  "  Lac/irimar,  or  seven 
Teares  figured  in  seaven  passionate  Pavans,  with 
divers  other  Pavans,  Galiards,  and  Almands,  set 
forth  to  the  Lute,  Viols,  or  Violins,  in  five  Parts." 
See  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  325.  The 
popularity  of  the  work  appears  from  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it. 

—  Xn,  the  man 
I'  th'  moon  dance  a  corranto;  his  bti-h 
Afs  back  a  fire;  and  bis  dog  piping  latruma. 

t  li.  Jont.  Mauj'ue  of  Time  VinJie. 

In  brief  he  is  n  rogue  of  sis  reprieves, 
Four  pardons  o*  course,  thrice  pilloried,  twice  sung  larrym<e, 
To  lb'  virginals  of  a  cart's  taiU. 

IS.  4  Ft.  Fair  Moid,  t>e.  p.  400. 
I  would  have  all  lovers  begin  and  end  their  pricksong  with 
lachrum*,  'till  tbey  have  wept  themselves  as  dry  as  I  am. 

Mitroeotmus,  O.  PI.  i*.  132. 
Such  musick  as  will  make  vnur  worships  dance 
To  the  doleful  tune  of  laeruma. 

Mamnger's  Maid  of  Honour,  i.  1. 
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It  is  mentioned  as  Dowland '%  in  one  of  Middleton's 

pieces : 

Now  thou  plaicst  DosclantTs  Lachrymtt  to  thy  maoter. 

tfo  H'tf  like  a  Woman's. 

Dowland  is  celebrated  in  the  6th  Sonnet  of  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  usually  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
See  Suppl.  i.  713. 

Many  other  such  allusions  may  be  found. 

Lack-Latin,  from  lack  and  Latin.  One  ignorant  of 
Latin,  an  uneducated  ignoramus.  Lack  was  for- 
merly prefixed  at  pleasure  to  words  of  all  kinds,  like 
the  Greek  alpha  pritativa,  to  denote  deficiency. 
Thus  we  have  lack-beard,  lack-brain,  lack-linen,  lack- 
love,  lack-lustre,  all  in  Shakespeare.  King  John  also 
was  surnamed  lack-land ;  in  French,  sans-terre. 

They  are  the  veriest  laek-tatinet,  and  the  roost  umdphabetical 
ragnha;hcs.  Disc,  of  a  AVa>  if.  p.  81. 

From  lack,  by  common  analogy  of  language,  was 
from  lacker,  for  one  who  lacks,  or  wants ;  which  is 
exemplified  by  Todd  from  Davies. 

Lady-lon<;inc;s.  A  popular  name  for  some  kind  of 
fruit  or  vegetables.  In  making  out  twelve  quibbling 
dishes,  for  a  man  who  was  to  marry  an  ugly  woman, 
there  are  said  to  be 

For/rail  these,  fritters,  medlers,  harticbokes,  and  lady-longings. 

Lyty's  Endymion,  iii.  3. 

Lag,  adj.  Late,  last,  or  slow;  probably  from  the 
Swedish  lagg,  the  end.  This  word,  though  not 
entirely  obsolete,  occurs  only  in  a  few  phrases,  and 
in  mere  colloquial  use.  It  is  never  employed  now 
as  in  the  following  passages : 

Some  tardy  cripple  hore  the  countermand 

That  came  too  tag  to  sf-v  him  buried.        Rich.  III.  ii.  t. 

Fur  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 

Lag  of  a  brother.  Lear,  i.  9. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  for  the  last  or  lowest  part : 
The  senator*  of  Alliens,  together  with  the  common  lug  of 
people.  Timon  of  Athens,  ni.  0 

Hence  lag-end,  used  for  latter  end : 

—  I  could  he  well  content  * 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 

Witii  quiet  hours.  1  lien.  IT.  v.  1. 

Lair.  The  haunt  or  resting  place  of  a  beast,  wild  or 
tame.  Foreign  etymologies  have  been  attempted, 
but  it  seems  most  naturally  deduced  from  to  lay; 
layer,  a  place  where  they  Imj  themselves  down.  The 
word  is  still  occasionally  used  in  poetrv,  having  been 
preserved  by  Milton  and  Dryden.  It  is  now  applied 
2  N 
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only  to  wild  beasts  of  the  savage  kind ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing authorities  show  that  it  was  used  also  for 
other  species.    In  hunting  it  was  a  technical  term. 

The  impression  where  an*  deer  hath  reposed  or  harboured,  we 
call  *  layr.  Gentleman'*  Recreation,  8vo.  ed,  p.  16. 

They  oft  dislodgd  «he  hurt,  and  set  their  houses  where 
He  in  the  broom  and  brakes  had  long  time  made  his  Iryre. 

Drayton,  Potyolb.  xui.  p.  914. 


Her  flocke  ngnine,  and  drive  them  merrilv 
To  their  Anwre-decked  layre,  and  tread  the 
Of  pleasant  Albion.         Browne,  Brit.  Pott.  11.  i.  p.  18. 

Used  here  for  pasture : 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t"  atataine  from  pleasant  tare. 

SptH*.  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.  39. 
Spenser  has  used  it  for  the  ground : 

This  gyant's  son  that  lies  there  on  the  laire, 
And  headlesse  heape,  him  unawares  there  caught. 

Ibid.  IV.  viii.  51. 

Tusser  spells  it  layer,  and  seems  to  use  it  for 
country,  speaking  of  his  own  birth : 

It  came  to  puss  I  hat  horn  I  was, 
Of  Image  good,  of  gentle  blood, 
In  Esses  layer,  in  tillage  fair, 
That  Rivenhall  bight.    Author  $  Uft,  p.  140.  ed,  167*. 

La  kin,*.  A  colloquial  contraction  of  lady kin,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  endearment  for  lady.  Thu6  our 
lakin  was  our  lady,  and  meant  the  Virgin  Mary. 

By'r  lakin,  I  can  (u  no  further,  Sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache.  Temp.  iii.  3. 

By'r  lakin,  a  parlous  (car.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  iii.  1. 

By  oux  to  kin,  syr,  not  by  my  will.  Skeltan't  Magnificence. 

Why  the  editors  of  Shakespeare  printed  it  as  one 
word  in  the  Tempest,  and  as  two  in  Mid*.  N.  Dr^  I 
cannot  say.   See  By'r  lakin. 

Lamb,  Dr.  A  reputed  conjurer  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  who,  after  being  tried  for  witchcraft,  and 
for  a  rape,  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  mob,  on 
the  supposition  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  devil,  he 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  misleading  the 
King. 

Could  conjure  there,  above  the  school  of  Westminster,  and  Dr. 
Ijotnb  too.  B.  Jont.  Staple  of  Newt,  1st  Intermean. 

Who  conjured  in  Tuttle-fields,  and  how  many,  when  they  never 
came  there ;  and  which  boy  rode  upon  Dr.  Lamb  in  the  likeness 
of  a  roe  ring  lion,  that  ran  away  with  him  in  his  teeth,  and  has  not 
devour'd  him  yet.  Ibid.  3d  Intermcan. 

He  is  probably  alluded  to  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Lambstone$,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Fair 
iluid  of  the  Inn.    It  is  said  to  a  conjurer, 

But  trace  the  world  o'er  you  shall  never  purse 

Up  so  much  gold,  as  when  you  were  in  Eaglaod, 

And  call'd  yourself  Dr.  Lambttonet.  Act  v.  p.  410. 

To  Lambeake,  v.   To  beat  or  bastinado. 

While  the  men  are  faine  to  heart)  off  with  eares,  head,  and 
shoulders.  Happy  may  they  call  that  daie  whereon  they  are  not 
lumbcakei  before  night.  Ditcov.  of  Nem  World,  p.  115. 

The  following  is  probably  the  same  word : 
First,  with  this  hand  wound  thus  about  here  haire, 
And  with  this  dagger  lustilic  lambackt, 
I  would,  y  faith.      Death  of  Rob.  £.  of  Hunt.  sign.  K  1. 

St.  Lambert's  Day.  The  seventeenth  of  September. 
This  saint,  whose  original  name  was  Ijandebert,  but 
contracted  into  Lambert,  was  a  native  of  Maastricht, 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  assassinated  early  in 
the  eighth.  See  But  left  Uvet  of  the  Saints,  at 
Sept.  17. 

Be  ready,  aa  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  St.  Lambert't  Day.       Rkh.  II.  i.  1. 
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With  gentle 
sugar,  and  i 


Lamds-wool.  ».  A  favourite  liquor,  among  the  com- 
mon people,  composed  of  ale  and  roasted  apples; 
the  pulp  of  the  roasted  apple  worked  up  with  the 
ale,  till  the  mixture  formed  a  smooth  beverage.  This 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  following  prescription  for 
mixing  apples  with  water  in  the  same  manner : 

The  pulpe  of  the  rosted  apples,  in  number  foure  or  five,  accord- 
ing to  the  greatnesse  of  the  apples  (especially  the  puinewaler), 
mixed  in  a  wine  quart  of  faire  water,  laboured  together  uMiil  it 
come  to  be  at  applet  and  ale,  which  we  call  tambet-mooll. 

Johnton't  Gerard,  p.  HfiO. 
A  cupp  of  lambt-woot  they  dratike  unto  him  then. 

The  King  and  the  Miller,  Percy' i  Reiiqttet,  iii.  1st. 
Now  crow ne  the  bowle 
lamb+TOolt, 
ntincgi  and  ginger. 

nerrick's  Poems,  p.  376. 
I.av  a  crab  in  the  lire  to  ro*t  for  lambtwool. 

Old  Wive't  Tale,  by  G.  Peele,  A  4.  b. 
Fanciful  etymologies  for  this  popular  word  hare 
been  thought  of;  but  it  was,  probably,  named  from 
its  smoothness  and  softness,  resembling  the  wool  of 
lambs. 

Lament,*.  .  Lamentation. 

And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
And  merely  shidows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Rich.  II.  iv.  l. 

—  Leave  your  prating, 
For  these  are  but  grammatical  lament*. 

White  Devil,  O.  Pl.vi.36S. 
And  my  lament*  would  be  drawn  out  too  long 
To  tell  tbem  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

is*.  Rape  of  Liter.  Suppl.  ii.  59S. 
This  word,  perhaps,  hardly  required  to  be  here 
introduced. 

Lamm,  s.   A  plate;  from  lamina,  Latin. 

But  be  strake  Pbalnntus  iust  upon  the  gorget,  so  as  be  batnd 
the  Utmmt  thereof,  and  made  his  head  almost  touch  the  beck  of 
his  horse.  Petnbr.  Arcad.  lib.  iii.  p.  96°. 

What  it  means  in  the  following  place,  I  have  not 
discovered : 

Can'st  thou,  poore  lambe,  become  another's  lamme. 

Ibid.  p.  396. 

It  is  addressed  to  a  lamb,  and  appears  to  be 
intended  for  some  play  upon  that  word. 

To  Lamp.   To  shine. 

—  Ykindled  6ret  above, 
F-raongst  th'  etemall  spheres,  and  lampwe  sky. 

SPen\ 7.F.Q.  HI.  iii  1. 
And  happy  lines !  oo  whicb  with  starry  light 
Those  tamping  eyes  will  deiijn  sometimes  to  look. 

Id.  Sonnet,  1. 

A  cheeriineis  did  with  her  hopes  arise 
That  tamped  cleerer  than  it  did  before. 

DnnieL  Civ.  Wart,  viii.  64. 

Lam  pass,  s.  A  disorder  incident  to  horses  and  other 
cattle.  "  An  excrescence  of  flesh  above  the  teeth" 
Markham,  Way  to  get  Wealth,  p.  77. 

lib  horse  postest  with  the  glanders,  troubled  with  the  lempou. 

Tarn.  Shr.  ii.  1. 

Hava  de  bettiat,  the  lampat,  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  beasts, 
when  such  long  barbies  grow  in  their  mouthes,  that  they  cannot 
well  feed.  jMiisiA.  Span.  Diet. 

Hava  is  Spanish  for  a  bean. 

Lanceoaye.  A  kind  of  spear,  prohibited  to  be  used 
by  the  statute  of  7  Rich.  II.  cap.  13.  Cornel.  Two 
writers  in  the  Centura  Liter  aria,  have  mistaken  the 
latter  syllable,  gayt,  for  a  separate  word,  and  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  explain  it.  See  vol.  x~  158  and 
368.  Camden  mentions  it  in  bis  Retnains,  but  does 
not  explain  its  form : 
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To  spenke  of  lease  weapons  both  defensive  awl  offensive  of  our 
nation,  as  their  paved,  haselard,  launcegay,tcc.  would  be  cud- 

jt  name  them. 


Remains,  p.  809. 

The  other  two  are  not  much  better  known. 

Tyrwhitt  remarks  that  the  prior  editors  of  Chaucer 
had  improperly  split  the  word  into  two,  and  quotes 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  it. 

And  the  said  Evan,  then  and  there,  with  a  launtegoy  smote  the 
nid  William  T  res  haul  throughe  the  body  a  foote  and  more, 
whereof  he  died.  Nott  on  Cant.  Tile*,  v.  13682. 

Lance-knight,  «.  Said  to  mean  a  common  soldier, 
and  to  be  a  Flemish  term.  See  Gifford  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  Brainworm,  disguised  like  a 
maimed  soldier,  says, 

Well,  now  I  must  practice  to  get  the  true  garb  of  one  of  these 
lance-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my  —  Ev.  Man  in  his  H.  it.  8. 

The  context  seems  rather  to  imply  that  it  meant  a 
disabled  soldier,  one  who  had  received  a  kind  of 
knighthood  from  the  point  of  a  lance,  discharging 
him  from  common  service;  but  I  know  of  no  other 
example  of  the  word. 

LsNCBP  KflADO,   LaNCKPESADE,  Or  LaNCEPRISADO. 

•  An  officer  under  a  corporal,  or  a  commander  of  ten 
men,  the  lowest  officer  of  foot.  It  is  more  accurately 
defined  by  Grose : 

The  Uineepeutta,  anspesade,  or,  as  the.  present  term  is,  lance 
corporal*  was  originally  a  man  at  arms  or  trooper,  who,  baring 
bruken  rsis  lance  on  the  enemy,  and  lost  bis  horse  in  fight,  was 
entertained  as  a  voluuteer  assistant  to  a  captain  of  foot,  receiving 
his  pay  as  a  trooper  until  he  could  remount  himself;  from  being 
tb«  companion  of  tlie  captain,  be  was  soon  degraded  to  the 
assistant  of  the  corporal,  and  at  present  doe*  the  duty  of  that 
officer,  oti  the  pny  ol  a  private  soldier. 

A  note  adds, 

Lancepetate  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian,  lance-spesata, 
which  is  n  broken  or  spent  lance.  Alilit.  Antiq, 

Lance-ptssade,  French.  Lanceprezado  Match  is 
one  of  the  characters  in  Hey  wood's  Royal  King  and 
Loyal  Subject. 

—  Quit  your  place  too, 
And  say  you're  countell'd  well,  thou  wilt  be  beaten  else 
By  thine  own  lanceprisadoes,  when  they  know  thee, 
'1  hat  tuns  of  oil  of  roses  will  not  cure  thee. 

„  t-  rJ    ,      B  •  *  **-  nie"y  *  n<od-  «•  »• 

But  if  it  [desert  J  ever  get  a  company 
(A  company,  pray  mark  me,)  without  money, 
Or  private  service  done  for  the  general's  mistress, 
Witb  a  commendatory  epistle  from  her, 
I  will  turn  tancepesade.     Mauinger,  Maid  of  Hon.  iii.  1. 
Bat,  noble  landpruado,  let  us  have  a  sea-sonnet  before  we 
lanch  forth  iu  our  adventure  frigot.        Lady  Alimony,  sign.  F  4. 

Lancer,  the  same  as  lancet. 


T,  with  knives  and  lancers. 
1  Kings,  zviii.  88. 

This  word  has  been  silently  changed  to  lancets, 
in  modern  editions,  and  even  in  some  as  old  as 
1708.  It  was  not  noticed  in  Johnson,  before 
Todd's  edition ;  but  is  in  all  the  early  concordances. 
Bullokar  has  the  odd  and  vulgar  corruption,  Laurt- 
eetot,  as  the  right  word.  The  same  word  is  appa- 
rently intended  here ;  but  in  the  sense  of  lance- 
bearer : 

It  into  shivers  splits  my  quivering  milt, 
To  a*o  thy  la  tic  cert  notes  so  run  a  tilt. 

ClirotopAus,  tines  prefixed  to  Gay  ton. 

Lancer  is  now  revived,  and  made  a  modern  word, 
by  the  institution  of  troops  bearing  lances.   For  the 
early  use  of  it  in  that  sense,  see  Todd. 
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To  Lan  d-damn.  A  word  used  by  Shakespeare,  which 
has  occasioned  some  controversy.  If  it  be  derived 
from  land  in  the  usual  sense,  it  probably  meant  to 
dose  up  and  confine  with  earth,  as  water  is  held  in  by 
a  dam ;  in  which  case  We  must  read  damn,  not  damn. 
If  the  latter  termination  be  preferred.  Dr.  Johnson's 
interpretation  will  appear  the  best  :  "  I  will  damn  or 
condemn  him  to  unit  the  land."  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
derives  it  from  /ant,  or  land,  urine ;  and  explains  it 
to  stop  his  urine,  which  he  might  mean  to  do  by 
total  mutilation:  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  explanation,  that  it  suits  best  with  the 
current  and  complexion  of  the  whole  speech,  which 
is  gross  with  the  violence  of  passion,  and  in  other 
parts  contains  indecent  images  of  a  similar  kind. 
See  La  nt.  Dr.  Farmer's  conjecture  of"  laudanum 
him,"  in  the  sense  of  "  poison  him,"  has  no  probabi- 
lity to  recommend  it. 

You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  potter-on 

That  will  be  damn'd  fiVt;  would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-damn  him.  IV int.  Tale,  ii.  1, 

Landf.rer,  originally  Launder.  A  man  emploved 
to  wash ;  whence  laundress.  But  query,  is  this  word 
contracted  from  lavandiere,  French,  or  made  from 
the  English  word  laund,  a  lawn,  on  which  dothes 
were  usually  dried  ? 

Diseases  that  new  land  are  dry  throates  and  wet  hackes.  For 
the  first,  the  first  part  of  cancer  [can]  — is  very  sovereigne-  but 
the  latter  must  be  beholden  to  the  tanderer. 

Owle's  Almanack*,  p.  38. 

See  Laund,  8tc. 

Lanfusa,  by  whom  Sir  J.  Harrington  makes  Ferraw 
swear,  without  authority  from  his  author,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  was  not  a  deity,  but  the  mother  of 
Ferraw : 

But  he  that  kill'd  him  shall  abuy  therefore, 

By  Macon  and  Lanfusa  he  doth  sweare, 

And  straight  perfonn'd  it,  to  the  knight's  great  peine, 

For  with  his  poll  ax  out  he  dasht  his  braine. 

Harringt.  Ariost.  xvi.  54. 
Stanza  73  of  this  book  of  Ariosto,  has  no  mention 
of  these  oaths :  but  the  poet  makes  the  same  person 
swear  so  in  another  place ;  as, 

And  by  Lanfusa's  life  he  vow'd  to  use 
No  helmet  till  such  time  be  got  the  same 


Which,  &c.  B.i.St.S0. 
In  the  original, 

Cbe  giuro  per  la  vita  di  Lanfuta.  /</. 

Harrington  here  observes,  in  the  margin,  "  This  is 
a  fit  decorum,  so  to  make  Ferraw  to  swere  by  his 
mother's  life,  which  is  the  Spanish  manner."  The 
Italian  commentators  say  the  same.  The  excellent 
Latin  version  of  Marchese  Barbolani  gives  it  thus : 

Per  capnt,  o  Lamphusa,  tuum,  dehinc  semper  apertum 
Fern  vovet  frontem,  nisi  casside  contegat  ula 
Rolandus  quam  victor,  in  Asprimoutis  arena, 
*-n  de  vertice  sevi. 


St  30. 

Lang  ret,  from  being  long.  A  sort  of  false  dice,  that 
more  readily  came  up  quater,  or  tray,  than  any  other 
number;  exactly  contrary  to  those  which  were  so 
formed  as  to  avoid  those  two  numbers.   See  Bar'd 

CATER  TRA. 

First  you  must  know  a  tangret,  which  is  a  die  that  simple  men 
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longer  upon  the  eater  and  trees  th«n  any  other  way,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  a  langrtt.  Art  of  Juggling,  1612,  C  4. 

As  for  dice,  ho  hath  all  kind  of  sortes,  fullams,  Inngrett,  hard 
'quater  traies,  liio  men,  low  men,  some  Stopt  with  quicksilver, 
wme  with  gold,  some  ground.  Wit's  Misery,  G. 

Languish,  i.  for  languishment,  or  the  state  of  lan- 
guishing. The  languish  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  manner, 
is  still  used  ;  but  that  refers  to  the  appearance  only, 
this  to  actual  weakness. 

What,  of  death  too,  that  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  f 

'Ant.  4'  Ctevp.  ».  2. 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Horn,  ft  Jul.  i.  1. 

Mr.  Todd  has  added  an  example  of  languishes  in 
the  plural,  as  from  All's  Well,  i.  2.;  but  all  the 
editions  have  languishing,  in  that  place. 
Lanner.    A  kind  of  hawk.    Lanier,  French. 

The  lanner  is  n  hawk  common  in  all  countries,  especially  in 
Fiance  —  she  is  lesser  than  the  falcon-gentle. 

You  may  know  the  tanners  by  these  three  tokens:  t.  they  are 
blocker  hawks  than  any  other ;  «.  they  have  less  Leaks  than  th» 
rest ;  3.  and  lastly,  the'y  ure  less  armed  and  pounced  than  other 
faulcoiis.  Gc nil.  Recr.  Ovo.  e<l.  p.  61,  h'i. 

The  lanner  and  the  lannerrt  are  accounted  hard  h.twks,  and 
the  very  hardiest  of  any  that  ure  in  ordinary,  or  in  common  use 
amongst  us  at  this  present  time.  Latham,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

—  That  young  lanner  J 

Whom  you  have  such  a  mind  to;  if  you  can  whistle  her 
To  come  to  fist,  make  trial,  play  the  young  falconer. 

Middl.  if  Rowleys  Spanish  Gipue,  Act  iv. 

Lansket.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  word;  but 
by  the  context  in  the  following  passage,  it  seems  to 
mean  the  pannel  of  a  door,  a  lattice,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  A  man  who  has  been  relating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  women  who  were  shut  up  together, 
is  asked  how  he  knows  it,  and  his  answer  is 

—  I  pecp'd  in 

At  a  loose  lansket.  B.  $  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  6. 

Lant.  Urine.  Saxon.  Coles  has  "  Lant,  urina;" 
and  "  to  lant,  urina  niiscere."  The  latter,  Skinner 
also  has. 

Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  lant  in'r. 

Glapthorne's  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1639. 

To  Lant,  v.  To  wet  with  urine.  Coles  has  "Lant, 
urina ;  and  "  to  lant,  urina  miscere."  Skinner  has 
the  same,  and  derives  it  from  hlanb,  lotium,  Saxon. 

Hut  were  soon  returned  to  their  quondam  dejection,  when  they 
found  their  ears  unguented  with  wann  water,  well  tnntcd  with  a 
viscous  ingredient.  The  Spaniard,  a  Novel,  Loud.  17 19. 

It  had  been  before  said,  that  Madam  Gylo  had 
"  extracted  it  like  a  spider  from  her  own  bowels." 
See  the  notes  to  the  passage  quoted  under  Lantii  v. 

Lantern  and  candle  light  was  anciently  ac- 
counted one  of  the  cries  of  London,  being  the  usual 
words  of  the  bellman.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  following  passage : 

Lanthorn  und  candle  light  here, 

Maids  ha  liSht  there, 

Thus  go  the  cries,  Hcc.  Heytc.  Rape  of  Luereee. 

Dost  roar,  bulchin,  dost  roar?  th'  ast  a  good  rouncival  voice  to 

cry  lantern  and  candle  tight.   

3  Decker's  Satirom .  Or.  of  Dr.  hi.  1 70. 

No  more  calling  of  lanthorn  and  candle  tight. 

Heyw.  Eda-ard  IV.  1686. 

Hence  two  tracts  of  Decker's  had  the  title  of 
Lanthorn  and  Candle-light,  or  the  Behnan,  &c. 

Lantern-leruy.    A  term  either  coined  or  applied 
by  Jonson  to  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  verses  called  an 
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expostulation  to  him.    It  seems  to  mean  some  trick 
of  producing  artificial  light. 

I  am  too  fat  for  envy,  he  too  lean 

To  be  worth  envy  ;  hcncefoirh  I  do  mean 

To  pity  him,  as  smiling  at  his  feat 

Of  lantern-terry,  with  fuliginous  heat 

Whirling  his  whimsies,  by  a  suhtilty 

Suck'd  from  the  veins  ol  shop- philosophy. 

Epigr.  135.  Whalley 

These  lines  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  the 
usual  application  of  Lant  hunt  Leatherhtad;  but  see 
the  following  article. 

Lanthorn  Leathehhf.ad,  in  the  Bartholomew  Fair 
of  Hen  Jonson,  has  been  generally  thought  to  have 
been  drawn  for  Inigo  Jones,  against  whom  the  poet 
has  vented  his  ire  in  various  ways.  Some  degree  of 
rivalry  respecting  the  court  masques,  for  which 
Jonson  was  the  poet,  and  Jones  the  machinist,  or 
some  misunderstanding  in  the  conduct  of  them, 
probably  occasioned  their  quarrel.  Mr.  Gifford, 
however,  has  given  strong  reasons  against  the  sap- 
position  that  Inigo  was  satirized  in  this  character; 
or  that  their  disagreement  had  commenced  so  early. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Jones  was  certainly  in  Italy 
when  this  play  was  produced. 

To  Lantify.  To  moisten  with  urine.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage,  probably,  moistened  only ;  but  used  as 
a  contemptuous  w  ord : 

—  A  goodly  peece  of  puflfpac't  [paste], 
A  little  Innlitiett,  to  hold  the  gilding. 

A.  Wilson's  InconU.  Ludy,  Act  ti.  Sc.  Q.  p.  37.  firjt 
printed  from  MS.  Onoo.  1811. 

Lap.    Cant  term  for  porridge. 

Here's  pajjnum,  and  tup,  and  good  poplars  of  vat-rum. 

Jovial  Crew,  0.  PI.  x.  SGI. 

Lap,' to  lie  in.  To  lie  at  a  lady's  feet,  reclining  the 
head  on  her  lap,  was  sometimes  termed  lying  in  her 
lap,  and  was  not  an  unusual  point  of  gallantry. 
Hamlet  says  to  Ophellia, 

Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  f  ( Lying  dottn  at  Ophelia's  feet.) 

And  directly  after  adds, 

I  mean  my  head  upon  your  lap.  Hamt.  iii.  2- 

Thus  Gascoigne : 

To  lie  along  in  ladies*  lappet. 

Green  Knight's  Foretell,  i<. 
I  suppose,  therefore,  Benedict  means  to  die  in  this 
posture  at  the  feet  of  Beatrice,  when  he  says, 

1  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thine 
eyes.  Mneh  Ada,  v. 

This  piece  of  gallantry  was  often  exhibited  evea 
in  public : 

L'shcrs  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet  " 

At  solemn  masques,  applauding  whut  she  laughs  at. 

H.Sr  Ft.  Qurtn  of  Corinth 

To  /■»/  any  thing  in  a  person's  lap,  meant  to  put 
it  totally  into  their  possession  : 

Now  have  I  that  which  I  desir'd  so  long, 
Lay'd  in  sou  lap  by  this  fond  woman  here. 

Daniel,  Philotas,  p.  fOI. 

Lapwing,  5.  The  green  plover,  or  pe-wit.  Trma 
vanellus.  This  bird  is  said,  and  I  believe  truly, 
to  draw  pursuers  from  her  nest  by  crying  in  other 
places ;  other  birds  also  do  it,  as  the  partridge.  This, 
however,  was  formerly  the  subject  of  a  proverb: 
"The  laptcing  cries  tongue  from  heart;"  or, "  The 
lapwing  cries  roost,  furthest  from  her  nest."  Hay » 
Prov.  p.  199. 
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—  Tbnugh  'ti»  my  familiar  tin 
W it h  maids  to  teem  the  Lpning,  ami  to  jest 
Tongue  fur  from  heart.  Meat,  for  Meat,  i.  5. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  niray. 

Cow.  of  Errort,  iv.  5. 
Wherein  you  resemble  the  lapsing,  who  rrieth  most  where  her 
rcu  it  not.  Altx.  Jy  Campmpe,  li.  2.  0. 1*1.  ii.  U>5. 

H'ns  the  lapaing't  cnnnins,  I'm  iifniiil,  my  lord. 
That  cries  most  when  she'*  farthest  limn  tin-  in  »t. 

Mnuiugcr't  Old  /.«r.  iv.  $ 

The  translator  has  introduced  the  allusion  into  the 
following  passage  of  Tasao,  but  without  any  authority 
from  the  original : 

Lib'  as  the  bird,  that  having  clu*e  jtnbarrVI 

Iter  tender  young  ones  in  the  springing  b>  nt, 
To  dmw  the  searrlwr  further  from  the  neat. 
Cries  and  complain*  most  where  the  nwiloth  least. 

Feiirf.  Tii'so,  vi.  80. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  bird  was  also  pro- 
verbially remarked ;  namely,  that  the  young  ones 
run  out  of  the  shell  with  part  of  it  sticking  upon 
their  heads.  It  was  generally  used  to  express  great 
forwardness.  Thus  Horatio  saya  it  of  Osrick,  mean- 
ing to  call  him  a  child,  and  a  fine  forward  one : 
This  tapwiug  runs  nwny  with  the  >hell  on  his  head.  Haml.  r.  2. 

—  Forward  Inpaing! 
Lie  flics  with  the  shell  on  Ins  In-wl. 

Wkilt  IU»U,  O.  PI.  vi.  365. 
Such  as  are  hold  and  barren  beyond  hope 
Are  to  lie  separated  and  set  by 
I'or  u-ihers  to  old  countesses:  smd  coachint-u 
To  mount  their  botes  reterentlv,  and  drive 
Like  lapwings  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads 
Thorow  the  streets.  a.  Jont.  Staple  of  News,  iii.  3. 

The  bald  head  being  uncovered,  would  make  that 
appearance.    See  Bake. 

Lardarik.    A  larder.    Lardarium,  low  Latin. 

Then  will  I  lay  out  nil  my  lardarie 

Of  cheese,  of  cracknel!*,  curds,  and  clowted  creame. 

Bamijitld't  Affectionate  Shep.  1594. 

Lake.    See  Laih. 

Lask,  5.  A  corruption  of  lax,  a  flux.  Coles,  and  all 
the  old  dictionary-makers,  have  it.  "  A  lax,  dysen- 
teria.  &c.  to  have  a  link,  dysenteria  laborare."  Coles. 
So  also  Cotgrave :  "  A  laske,  fluxe  de  ventre,"  &c. 
So  also  Minshew,  Skinner,  and  Junius;  and  Howell, 
hex.  Tetr. 

Dut  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  gnrden  skirwott,  if  the 
juice  thereof  he  drunke  with  goat s  inilke,  it  stayeth  the  flute  of 
the  belly  called  the  latke.  Phil.  Holland's  Pliny,  vnj.  li.  p.  41.  c. 

That  done,  there  came  upon  h:in  such  n  laskc,  that  it  caused 
him,  &lC.  Caventtiih,  L.  of  Woltcy. 

Tiio  polished  red  bark  [of  che-nuti]  boy  led  and  drunk,  doth 
stop  the  laske,  the  bloody  nW,  &c. 

Lang/tarn's  Garden  of  Health,  4to.  1G33  p.  138.  and  passim. 

To  Latch.  To  catch,  in  a  general  sense.  Thus,  a 
latch  to  a  door  meant  originally  a  catch  to  it ;  from 
keccan,  Saxon.  We  now  use  the  verb  only  as  derived 
from  that  noun ;  as,  to  fasten  by  the  latch :  but  the 
old  sense  is  said  to  be  still  current  in  the  north.  The 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare  has  latch,  in  the  following 
passage,  where  the  subsequent  editions,  before 
Cape ll's,  and  the  Variorum  ol  1«13,  had  substituted 
catch, : 

—  But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  how  I'd  out  ill  the  desert  air. 

Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them.  ATocb.  iv.  3. 

Which,  though  it  now  sounds  strangely,  was  pro- 
bably the  original  word.    Spenser,  in  his  SAep.  Kal. 
March,  says  that  Cupid  often  latched  the  stones 
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which  were  thrown  at  him  (v.  93.);  and  this  is 
explained  by  E.  K.  "  ra tight."  Where  latched  occurs 
in  M>ds.  \.  Dr.  the  commentators  (after  Haiimer) 
explain  it  as  from  lecher,  French,  to  lick  or  smear 
over ;  but,  as  no  other  instance  of  it  in  that  sense 
has  occurred,  I' should  rather  understand  it,  caught, 
or  entrapped : 

lint  hast  thou  vet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eye* 

With  the  love  juice,  as  1  did  bid  thee  do? '     Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

It  is  true  the  direction  given  had  been,  "  anoint 
his  eyes." 

Lateo.  Arriving  late,  surprised  by  the  night.  We 
now  say  belated. 

'1  he  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  ;  ' 
Now  spurs  the  luted  traveller  apace 

To  gam  the  timely  inn.  Maeb.  iii.  3. 

See  also  Aid.  5r  C'eop.  iii.  9. 

It  is  cited  also  from  Green's  Orpharion.  See  Todd. 

Lattkn.  An  old  word  for  brass;  from  laiton,  or 
leloii,  French.  Used  also  as  an  adjective.  Hitson 
says  it  is  "  certainly  tin  ;"  (Remarks  on  Shakespeare, 
p.  13  ;)  and  Kersey's  Dictionary  says,  "  Iron  tinned 
over,"  which  is  exactly  our  plate-tin  ;  but  that  both  are 
wrong,  the  following  authorities  show.  Jonson  uses 
it  as  answering  to  orichalcum,  and  so  all  the  old 
dictionaries  and  vocabularies  explain  it.  The  ety- 
mology also  points  out  the  same.  Laiton,  says  the 
Freuch  Manuel  l*xique.  "  Metal  compose"  de  cuivre 
rouge  et  de  calamine,"  which  is  brass. 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  lit  ten  hilboe.  Mer.  W.  \V.  i.  1. 
This  is  snecringly  said  by  Pistol  of  Master  Slender, 
whom  he  mean*  to  call  a  base  useless  weapon,  as  one 
of  brass  would  be.  See  Bilbo e.  The  passage  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  required  neither  the  conjectures 
nor  amendments  of  the  commentators,  after  Theobald 
had  restored  it. 

The  hau'boy  not,  as  now,  with  latten  bound, 

And  rival  with  the  trumpet  for  his  sound. 

Ben  Jont.  Trmntt.  of  Uor.  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  181. 
From  the  words, 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vincta,  tubuquo 

.tmula. 

Congealing  English  tin,  Grecian  gold,  Roman  latten.  all  in  a 
lump.  lAngun,  O.  PI.  v.  175. 

in  the  latter  passage  a  pun  seems  to  be  intended 
between  latten  and  Latin,  the  subject  of  the  speech 
being  languages.  There  is  also  a  colloquial  pun  of 
Shakespeare's,  on  the  same  word,  recorded  by 
L'Estrange  (the  nephew  of  Sir  Roger)  in  the  follow- 
ing terms. 

Shakespeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children ; 
and  after  the  christening,  being  in  a  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to 
chear  him  up,  nod  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  i  No, 
faith.  Bin,  *a\s  he,  not  I;  but  I  hnvo  been  considering  a  great 
while  what  should  l>e  thu  fittest  gift  for  inc  to  bestow  upon  my 
god-child,  and  I  have  resolved  uljast.  1  prythee  what?  says  he. 
I  faith,  Ik-n,  111  e'en  give  him  a  dozen  good  latten  spoons,  and 
thou  shalt  translate  them.  Hurt.  MSS.  No.  6395. 

A  pleasant  raillery  enough  on  Jonson's  love  for 
translating;  it  is  repeated  by  Capell  in  his  notes  on 
Ilenru  Vlll.  See  Spoons  and  Apostle  Spoons. 
The  truth  of  the  tale  has,  however,  latterly  been 
questioned. 

Laund,  or  Lawnd,  now  lawn.   A  smooth  open  space 
of  grass  land.    Lande,  French. 

Under  this  thick  grown  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselves, 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 
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LAV 

And  lhay  that  trace  the  shady  Wiirfi. 

Old  Play  of  Orlando  Furiosi,  1594. 
Some,  sliding  through  the  laund  their  bodies  sleek, 
As  who  should  say  shame  less  than  force  we  fear, 
Scud  to  the  cops.  Fantkam't  Lus.  is.  78. 

Dryden  has  used  it.    See  Todd. 
Launder,  *.    A  washer.    Lavandier,  French.  From 
this  our  present  word,  laundress,  is  clearly  derived ; 
unless  both  are  from  laund.    See  Landerek. 

Amylum  is  taken  for  starch,  the  use  of  which  is  best  known  to 
launder*.  Haven  of  Health,  c.  iv.  p.  88. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  to  womanize  a  man,  that 
if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make  him  an  Amnion,  but  n 
launder,  a  distaff-spinner,  &c.        Pembr.  Artud.  cited  by  Todd. 

To  Launder.   To  wash. 

Oft"  d;d  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  cynr, 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine. 

Shakesp.  ljaver't  Complain!,  Suppl.  i.  740. 
Sudds  launders  bands  in  p — e,  and  starches  them. 

Herriek,  p.  109. 

This  discipline  must  have  been  very  necessary  to 
beards,  when  worn  long;  accordingly,  we  read  of 
their  being 

—  Prun'd,  and  ttarch'd,  and  lander'd. 

Hudibrai,  IF.  i  171. 

It  is  used  also  for  that  mode  of  washing  gold, 
which  is  now  called  sweating,  and  is  joined  with 
clipping  or  shaving  it : 

—  Aye,  and  perhaps  thy  neck 
Withiu  a  noose,  for  taundring  gold,  and  barbing  it. 

B.  Jon.  AM.  i.  1. 

La  u  re  at,  Poet.  Formerly  a  regular  degree  in  our 
universities,  as  well  as  those  abroad,  the  graduate 
being  laurea  donatus.  This  is  fully  explained  by 
Farmer,  in  bis  Essay  on  Shakespeare,  p.  49.  n.  2d  ed. 
Hence  Skelton  obtained  the  title  of  laureat,  as  in  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Farmer. 

Skelton  wore  the  lawrell  wreath, 
And  past  in  schoels  ye  knoe, 

says  Churchyarde,  in  the  poem  prefixed  to  his 
works;  and  Master  Caxton,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Boke  of  Eneydos,  1490,  hath  a.  passage,  which  well 
deserves  to  be  quoted :  "  I  praye  Master  John 
Skelton,  late  created  poete  laureate  in  the  uny  versite 
of  Oxenforde,"  8cc.  I  find,  from  Mr.  Baker's  MSS., 
that  our  laureat  was  admitted  ad  etindem  at  Cam- 
bridge: "  An.  D.  1493,  et  Hen.  VII.  nono,  Conce- 
ditur  Johi.  Skelton,  poete  in  partibus  transmarinis 
atque  Oxon.  Laurea  ornato,  ut  apud  nos  eadem 
decoraretur,"  &c.  Dr.  Farmer  refers  also  to  Knight's 
Colet,  p.  122.  Recherches  sur  let  Poetes  Couronnez,  by 
Resnel,  Mem.  de  Lit.  vol.  x.  See  also  the  account  of 
the  laureate,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  signi- 
fication, in  Warton'8  Hist,  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  128 
— 130 ;  who  was  afterwards  himself  a  laureat. 

Lave-ear'd,  for  lap-eared.    Long,  or  flap-eared. 

A  lave-ear'd  assc  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

'  HalCi  Satiret,  ii.  8.  p.  89. 
Thus  laving  is  need  for  lapping  or  flapping,  by  the 
same  author : 

His  ears  hang  Arcing  like  a  new-lugg'd  swine.  Ir.  1.  p.  55. 
Thus  later  lip  is,  probably,  only  another  form  of 
the  same  word,  metaphorically  used;  hanging  lip, 
quasi  lap-ear'd  lip : 

—  Let  bis  fe»er  lip 
Speak  in  reproach  of  nature's  workmanship. 

Martton,  Sat.  v.  p.  159. 
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LAV 

To  La  veer.  Properly  to  work  a  ship  against  the 
wind,  by  tacking,  or  changing  its  course.  Instanced 
from  Lovelace  and  Dryden,  in  Todd's  Johnson,  but 
very  imperfectly  defined.  It  is  not  now  in  use, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  nautical  language;  but  Lord 
Clarendon  has  the  substantive  made  from  it. 

Laveerer,  s.  One  who  thus  tacks,  or  works  up 
against  the  wind. 

They  [the  schoolmen]  are  tbo  best  laveerert  in  the  world,  and 
would  have  taught  a  ship  to  have  catche«l  the  wind,  that  it  should 
have  gained  half  in  half,  though  it  had  been  contrary. 

Kuayi,  vol.  i.  p.  253.  rtpr.  1810. 

Lavender.  This  plant  was  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  affection. 

Some  of  such  flow'rs  as  to  his  hand  doth  hap, 
Others,  such  as  a  secret  meaning  bear : 
He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent 

Shewing  his  love,  mid  doth  reouitnl  crave  : 
Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whoM  intent 
Is  that  he  should  her  in  rcmemhnince  have. 

Drayton,  Eel.  is.  p.  1430. 
To  lay  in  lavender  was  also  a  current  phrase  for  to 

Eawn;  because  things  pawned  are  carefully  laid  bv, 
ke  clothes  which,  to  keep  them  sweet,  have  lavender 
scattered  among  them : 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  shouldst  pawn  a  rag  more,  111  lay 
my  ladyship  in  lavender,  if  I  knew  » here. 

Eailwurd  Hoe,  O.  PI.  ir.  879. 

In  R.  Brathwaite's  Struppndo  for  the  Devil,  is  ao 
epigram  *  Upon  a  Poet's  Palfrey  lying  in  Lavender 
for  the  discharge  of  his  Provender;"  p.  154.  The 
same  allusion  is  also  in  the  following  passage,  where 
a  horse  is  spoken  of: 

Sander.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  him,  you  owe  tenpmce 
for  his  meate,  and  sixpence  for  stuffing  my  mist'riss  saddle.  Fer. 
Here,  villaine,  goe  pay  him  strait.  Sa 

another  pecke  of  lavender  f  Fer.  Out,  slave,  and  bring  them 
presently  to  the  dore.  Taming  Shr.  6  pi.  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

But  the  poore  gentleman  paies  so  deere  for  the  lavender  it  is 
laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lie  long  at  a  broker's  house,  he  seems  to  buy 
his  appurell  twice.  Greene's  jQuip,  in  Hart.  Muc.  v.  405. 

These  quotations  fully  illustrate  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
which  would  be  otherwise  obscure : 

And  a  black  sat  tin  suit  of  his  own  to  go  before  her  in ;  which 
suit  (for  the  more  sweet'ning)  now  lies  in  lavender.        Act  «i.  3. 

In  Coles's  Dictionary,  "  to  lay  in  lavender"  is 
translated  "  pignori  opponere." 

Hence  a  pawnbroker  is  thus  described  in  some  old 
drama,  whose  name  is  not  given : 

—  A  breaker  is  a  city  pestilence, 
A  moth  that  eats  up  gowns,  doublets  and  hose, 
One  that  with  hills  loads  smocks  and  shirts  together, 
To  Hymen  close  adultery  fqu.  ?],  aud  upon  them 
Strews  lavender  so  strondy  that  the  owners 
Dare  never  smell  them  after.  Cotgravt,  Engl.  Treat,  p.  34. 

It  is  also  a  phrase  generally,  for  any  thing  nicely 
laid  by  for  use : 

He  takes  on  against  the  pope  without  mercy,  and  has  a  jest  sull 
in  lavender  for  Bcllarmine.  Earle's  Micr.  Char.  Sd. 

Sometimes  for  laying  by,  in  any  way,  even  in 
priaon. 

Laverock.  The  lark.  Saxon.  Lark  is  contracted 
from  it.  The  use  of  it  is  more  common  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  than  with  English  writers.  Iz.  Wal- 
ton spells  it  leverock : 

Here  see  a  black-bird  feed  her  young: 
Or  ti»e  leverock  build  her  nest. 

Angler's  With,  Is.  Walton,  p.  800.  ed.  Wl* 
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LAY 

Utolta,  or  Lavolt.    A  kind  of  dance  for  two 
a  good  deal  in  high  and  active 
me  it  should  be  of  It 


LEA 


By  its  name  u  snouia  be  ot  Italian  origin ; 
but  Florio,  in  V olta,  calls  it.  a  French  dance,  and  so 
Shakespeare  seems  to  make  it : 

,  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing  schools, 
And  tMch  lavoltat  high,  and  swift  corantos.  Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 

Nor  heel  the  high  /ovoft,  our  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant. 

Tiro,  tf  Cress,  iv.  4. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his 
poem  on  dancing : 

Yet  there  it  one  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  round, 
Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwin'd, 
And  whirl  themselves,  with  strict 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapest  do 
An  anapest  is  all  their  music's  song, 
;  are  short,  and  l 


The  following 
tame  manner: 

So  may  you  see  by  two  lavalto  danced, 
Who  lace  to  face  about  the  house  do  hop; 

And  when  one  mounts  the  other  is  advanced, 
At  once  they  move,  at  once  they  both  do  stop. 

Their  gestures  shew  a  mutunll  conscent. 
An  Old  Fathioned  Love,  1594.  cited  by  Capell ;  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

Of  its  origin,  Scot  speaks  conformably  to  the 
etymology : 

Item,  he  saith,  that  these  night-walking  or  rather  tijglit-dansing 
witches,  brought  out  of  Italie  into  Franc*  that  dance  which  is 
called  U  vottu.  Ducmery  of  Witchcraft,  £  5.  b. 

Lavoltetebe,  s.  A  dancer  of  lavoltas.  Apparently 
a  word  arbitrarily  coined  from  the  other. 

The  second,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  a  kit  at 
liis  bum;  one  that,  by  tench...,;  great  madonnas  to  foot  it,  Km 
miraculously  purchased  a  nhen^  ^ ^jffijj^fg  j^J*?. 

A  Lay,  $.  for  a  wager.  It  ia  now  obsolete.  Johnson 
gives  only  one  authority  for  it,  which  is  from  Graunt; 
it  occurs,  however,  in  Shakespeare  more  than  once. 
Mr.  Todd  has  added  others. 

Poll.  I  dare  you  to  this  match :  here's  my  riug.  Phil.  I  will 
have  it  no  lay.    lack.  By  the  gods  it  is  one!  Cymb.  i.  5. 

^My  fortunes  to  any  Uy  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love 


I  grow  stranger  than  it  was  before. 


Othello,  ii.  3. 


Cliff.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both. 
York.  A  dreadful  lay  !  address  thee  instantly. 

2  Hen.  VI.  v.  «. 

Other  authors  are  quoted  for  it  in  Todd1*  Johnson. 

Lav,  adj.  for  unlearned.  A  remnant  of  old  times, 
when  all  persons  not  clerical  were  supposed  to  be 
unlearned  ;  and  "  legit  ut  clericus  "  was  an  exemption 


For  then  all  months  will  judge,  and  their  own  way, 
The  learn  d  bare  no  more  privilege  than  the  lay. 

Ben  Jont.  Epigr.  1S9. 

To  Lay  in  one's  dish.  To  object  a  thing  to  a  person, 
to  make  it  an  accusation  against  him.  Coles  translates 


it,  "  aliquid  alicui  ut  crimen  objicere." 

Last  night  you  lay  it,  madam,  in  our  dith, 

How  that  a  main  of  ours  (whom  we  must  check) 

Had  broke  your  bitches  leg.  Sir  John  Uarr.  Epigr.  i.  ST. 

Butler  has  used  it: 

Thiok'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  P  th'  duA 
Thou  tun'utt  thy  back  I  quoth  Echo,  pith. 

Hudibr.  I,  iii.  ver.  S09. 
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To  Lay  in  one's  light 
similar 
What  tho* 
He 


onally  used  in  a 


Pharao  wrooftht  msachef  in  thy  svght, 
lay  not  that  in  our  lyght. 

God',  Pronmet,  O.  PI.  i.  «7. 


To  Lay  on  load.  To  strike  violently  with  repeated 
blows. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was  the  monster's  awlesje  fight : 
So  that  the  Greekes  and  Troyans  all  misdoubt  their  dreadUt»s 
knight: 

Still  Hercules  did  lay  on  load.    Warner' t  Alb.  Eng.  i.  4.  p.  14. 
They  fell  from  words  to  sharpe,  and  laid  on  load  aroaine, 
Untdl  at  length  iu  fight  bight  Irenglas  was  slain. 

Mirr.for  Magittr.  C.  /.  Cetsar,  p.  1*4. 
His  read?  souldiers  at  a  beck  obay, 
Auu  on  ibe  foes  courageous  load  they  lay. 

Syh.  Dubart.  IV.  iii.  «. 

Layes,  for  Laises,  or  loose  women;  from  Latt,  the 
Grecian  courtesan.    At  least,  I  can  make  nothing 

else  of  it 

But  how  may  men  the  sight  of  beautie  shun 

In  England,  at  this  present  dismall  day  I 
All  void  of  veiles,  like  Layet,  where  ladies  run, 
And  rome  about  at  every  feust  and  play, 
They  wandring  walke  in  every  street  and  way. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  Sir.  by  Ulennerhasset 

Lay-stall.  A  dunghill;  according  to  Skinner,  from 
lay  and  stall,  because  they  lay  there  what  they  take 
from  the  stalls  or  stables.  Coles  also  renders  it  by 
"  sterquilinium."  Also  any  heap  of  dirt,  rubbish,  8tc. 
Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  stall,  or  fixed  place,  on  which 
various  things  are  laid:  q.  d.  a  lay-place,  a  lay-heap. 
Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowl*  way, 

For  many  corses  like  a  great  laystall, 
Of  murder'd  men  which  therein  strowed  lay. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  53. 
The  soil  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich, 

Him,  his  fair  herds,  arid  goodly  flocks  to  feed, 
Lies  now  a  leytltill,  or  a  common  ditch, 

Where  in  their  todder  loathly  paddocks  breed. 

JJrayton't  Mates,  p.  1583. 
Insomuch  that  the  very  plntforme  thereof  remayncd  for  a  great 
part  wast,  and  as  h  were,  but  a  laystall  of  filth  and  rubbish. 

Stove't  Survey  of  Land.  p.  51. 

A  Lea.  A  field.  Saxon.  Not  quite  obsolete  in 
poetry,  having  been  preserved  by  Milton,  &c.  The 
usage  of  such  a  poet  embalms  a  word. 

Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  lea*. 

Timon  o/Ath.  iv.  3. 
Thence,  rushing  to  some  country  farme  at  hand, 
Breaks  o'er  the  yeoman's  mounds,  sweeps  from  his  land 
His  harvest  hope  of  wheat,  of  rye,  and  pease, 
And  makes  that  channell  which  was  shepherd's  leote. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  I.  ii.  p.  51. 

The  same  author,  with  the  carelessness  of  his  time, 
in  page  66  writes  it  leyes. 

Leach,  or  Leech.  A  physician  or  surgeon;  from 
laec,  Saxon.  This  word  also  has  been  used  occa- 
sionally by  very  late  writers;  particularly  in  the 
burlesque  style,  where  obsolete  words  are  always 
retained  for  a  time,  before  they  finally  perish. 

Mnke  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  stint  war;  wake  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leach. 

Tunon  a/Ath.  r.  6. 
And  straightway  sent,  with  carefull  diligence, 
To  fetch  a  leach,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
And  well  could  cure  the  same,  bis  name  was  Patience. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.  x.  23. 

Leach-cbaft,  s.    The  art  of  medicine  or  surgery. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade; 
We  keel-craft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  J.  Davtct,  lnsttort.  a/Stmf,  In  trod. 
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Leach-man.  The  same;  compounded  of  leach  and 
man. 

Oft  have  I  scene  tin  easie  sonne-cnrde  ill, 

By  times  processe,  surpnsse  ihe  lenehman's  skill. 

Remedy  of  /.ore,  a  Poem,  1C02.  B.  2.  a;  ud  Cnpcll. 
To  Lead  apes,  prop,  flie  employment  jocularly  assigned 
to  old  maids  in  the  next  world.  The  phrase  is  still 
in  use,  and  is  inserted  here 'rather  to  show  how  old 
it  is,  than  to  explain  it  as  obsolete.  As  op?  occa- 
sionally meant  a  fool,  it  probably  meant  that  those 
coquettes  who  made  fools  of  men,  and  led  them  about 
without  real  intention  of  marriage,  would  have  them 
still  to  lead  against  their  will  hereafter.    See  Ape. 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-herd, 
and  lead  his  apes  into  hell.  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Hayley  gives  other  fanciful  conjectures  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  proverb ;  but  he  says  that  he  had  not 
found  it  in  any  author  before  Shirley,  from  whose 
School  of  Compliment  he  brings  an  instance.  Essay 
on  Old  Maids,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

Leaguer,  «.  The  camp  of  the  assailants  in  a  siege;  not 
a  camp  in  general:  whence  a  besieged  town  was 
said  to  be  beleaguered. 

We  will  bind  and" hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  ihc  leaguer  of  the  adversaries, 
when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Alt's  Well,  iii.  6. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  Dutch  or 
Flemish. 

To  Lb  am  e,  v.    To  flash,  or  shine. 

And  when  she  spake  her  eyes  did  lextmc  as  fire. 

Mirr./or  Map.  p.  34. 

Leames,  s.  Gleams,  flashes,  flames;  from  the  Saxon. 
It  is  used  by  Chaucer. 

When  lieric  fl.ikrs,  and  lightnyng  Unmet, 
Gan  flash  from  out  the  skies 

KendalCt  Poems,  1577.  Capelt. 
Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  leamei. 

Mirr.  for  Mug.  SacktilU's  Ind.  p.  236. 
And  iHtall  day  our  leames  of  light  hath  shel,  [shut] 
And  in  the  tomb  our  ashes  once  be  set. 

Ja>p.  I!eya\  in  Cent.  Lit.  ix.  391. 

A  Leash,  *.  A  string,  or  thong,  by  which  a  dog  is 
led  along.  Lesse,  French.  Skinner  says  that  a 
leash,  in  the  sense  of  three  together,  is  derived  from 
the  same,  it  being  unusual  to  unite  more  than  three 
dogs  to  lead  together;  and,  I  presume,  usual  to 
umbo  that  number.  From  the  dogs,  it  was  easily 
transferred  to  the  game  caught  by  them,  and  thence 
into  general  use.  It  was  used  also  for  the  string  by 
which  a  hawk  was  held. 

—  What  T  was,  I  am  ; 

More  straining  on,  lor  plucking  back;  not  following 

My  tenth  unwillingly.  Wiul.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

F.'en  like  a  fawning  rrcyhound  in  the  leash, 

To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Coricd.  i.  6. 

—  Minks  and  Lun, 
(Grnv  bitrb.es  both,  the  best  that  ever  run) 

Ht  lif  in  one  AW/,  have  lenp'd,  and  siruin'd,  and  whiu'd 
To  be  rtstrum'd.  Sylv.  Dubartat,  IV.  iii.  2. 

This  curiously  illustrates  the  passage  above  given, 
from  the  Winter's  Tale. 
Sometimes  written  lease : 
Those  materials  or  appendices  of  his  plnce  [a  forrestcr's],  home, 
lease,  and  bill,  he  ivsign*.  Clilus's  Whimsies,  p.  -17. 

Lease,  or  tenth,  i*  a  small  long  thong  of  leather  by  which  the 
faulconcr  holdcth  his  hawk  fust,  folding  it  many  times  about  Ins 
finger. 

Gentleman's  Recrml.  8vo.  Faule.  Terms  taken  from  iMham,  p.  7. 

To  Leash,  v.   To  unite  by  a  leash. 

—  And  at  his  heels 
Leash' d  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment.  Hen.  V.  Chorus  1st. 
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We  may  observe,  that  the  hounds  here  leashed  in 
are  three  in  number,  famine,  sword,  and  fi re;  which 
illustrates  Skinner's  remark  above  cited.  This  is  the 
only  instance  I  had  met  with  ;  but  Mr.  Todd  adds  a 
very  remarkable  one,  in  which  Cerberus,  the  three- 
headed  dog,  is  said  to  be  leash'U  to  himself: 

—  Cerberus,  from  below, 
Must,  leash'd  to  him»elf,  with  him  n  hunting  go. 

LoreUee,  Luc.  p.  33. 

If  we  may  trust  the  quarto  edition  of  Lyly's  Midas, 
leashed,  or  leasht,  was  used,  at  least  among  hunters, 
for  beaten  with  a  leash.  Subsequent  editions  changed 
it  to  lash'd;  but  the  explanation  afterwards  given,  by 
the  same  speaker,  seems  to  confirm  leasht : 
If  I  catch  thee  in  the  forest,  thou  shall  be  leasht.  Act  ir.  Sc.  "2. 

He  afterwards  says,  that  "  a  boy  leasht  on  the 
single,"  means  "  a  boy  beaten  on  the  tnile  with  a 
leathern  thong."  Ibid. 

This  thong  could  only  be  the  leash ;  and  this  al*o 
affords  a  convenient  etymology  for  the  word  lush; 
better,  indeed,  than  most  that  have  been  attempted. 

Leasing.  Lying.  This  Saxon  word  has  been  pre- 
served in  memory,  though  not  in  use,  by  its  occurring 
in  the  church  version  of  the  Psalms.    Ps.  iv.  2. 

Now  Mercury  indue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou  speakest  well 
of  fools.  Turet.  Sight,  i.  i. 

For  I  have  ever  verify'd  my  friends 

(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verily 

Could,  without  lapsing,  suffer :  nay  sometimes, 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 

Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing.  Coriol.  t.  t. 

But  that  false  pilgrim  which  lh.it  leasing  told. 

Spent.  /•'.  Q.  I.  vi.  48. 
Prior  and  Gay  have  used  it.    See  Todd. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Ascham,  a  man  of  learning 
and  a  grammarian,  commenting  upon  this  word,  in 
one  of  the  places  where  it  occurs  in  Chaucer,  wholly 
mistakes  its  meaning,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  came 
from  to  leese,  which  means  to  lose.  Chaucer's  line* 
are  these  : 

Hasard  ia  veray  modc  r  of  Utilises, 
And  of  deceite,  and  cursed  forsweringes, 
Where  its  sense  is  sufficiently  fixed  by  its  bein£ 
united  with  deceit  and  forswearing ;  but  Ascbuu 
says,  "  True,  it  may  be  called  so  iV  u  man  consider 
bow  many  wayes  aud  how  many  thinges  he  forth 
thereby ;  for  first  he  lostth  his  goodes,  he  loseth  his 
time,"  &c.    Toxophilus,  p.  49.  repr.    See  to  Leese. 

Leasow.s.  A  pasture.  Mr.  Todd  has  very  properly 
shown,  that  this  word,  which  is  now  only  known  as 
the  appellative  of  Shenstone's  Fcrme  Ornee,  was  onct- 
a  general  word,  derived  from  the  Saxon  leyj*. 
Shenstone  probably  found  the  name  established  at 
that  place  by  ancient  use. 
Least  and  most,  or  Most  and  least,  for  they  are 
equivalent.  All,  the  whole  of  any  number;  one  and 
all,  great  and  small. 

Wnh  th'  isles  thereof,  and  Gcta  all  the  cast, 
Of  Asia  all.  the  islands,  molt  and  least. 

Mirror  far  Mug.  Caracul  la,  p.  l?t. 
'Mong't  them  Atccto  strowed  wnstcfutl  fire, 
Invenoming  the  hearts  of  most  and  least. 

Fairf.  'fatso,  viii.  "J. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  a  little  doubtful 
whether  the  same  sense  is  intended  : 

Canst  thou  not  say  any  thing  to  that,  Diccon,  with  least  iw 
most  r  Gammer  Curton,  O.  PI.  «. 
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Lbdden,  or  Leden.  Language;  from  the  Saxon 
leben,  or  lseben,  which  originally  meant  Latin,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  that  word.  Chaucer  has  used 
it,  and  from  him  Spenser,  and  other  writers,  probably 
took  it.  So  Dante  used  latino  for  language  in 
general: 

E  cantine  gli  augelli 

Ciascuno  in  tuo  latino.  Cans.  ii.  1. 

Thereto  lie  «iu  expert  in  prophesies, 
And  could  the  ltdden  of  the  gods  unfold. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  ii.  19. 
A  wondrous  bird  among  the  rest  there  flew, 

Thai  in  plain  speech  sung  love-lays  loud  and  shrill ; 
Iter  leden  was  like  human  language  true. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  xvi.  13. 
The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly  she  knew. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  xii.  p.  005. 

It  is  observable  that  all  these,  except  Spenser, 
apply  it  to  the  speech  of  birds,  of  which  Chaucer 
get  the  example: 

Through  which  she  underttnde  well  every  thing 
That  any  foule  tuny  in  his  leden  roine 
And  couthe  he  answer  iu  his  leden  again. 

Cunt.  Tuttt,  10749.  Tyrwh. 

Ledger.   See  Leiger. 

Leefekies.  Apparently  some  part  of  female  dress, 
or  of  the  materials  of  it. 

Besides  all  litis,  their  shadows,  their  spots,  their  liiwnes,  their 
Ueftkict,  their  ruffes,  their  rings,  shew  theiu  rather  cardinals' 
curtisans  than  modest  matrons.         Kuph.  to  Pkiluutus,  N  1.  b. 

Leer,  s.  Complexion,  colour;  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Toilet  to  be  formed  from  the  Saxon  hleape,  fades. 
In  Coles'  Dictionary  we  have  "  leer,  complexio." 
Skinner  says,  from  fair  du  visage.    Gl.  V.  in  Lere. 

It  pleases  him  to  call  yoo  so,  but  be  has  a  Rosalind  of  a  better 
lecre  than  you.  At  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leere,  (so  as  not  to  blush) 
Look  bow  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  bis  father. 

Titut  Audr.  iv.  S. 

That  in  some  places  there  is  no  other  thing  bred  or  growing  but 
brown  and  duskish,  iusomuch  as  not  only  the  caltell  is  all  ot  that 
Itert,  but  also  the  corn  upon  the  ground  and  other  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Holland' i  Pliny,  km.  8.  p.  403. 
Once  to  the  teat  bis  lips  he  would  not  lay, 
As  though  offended  with  their  sullied  Irar. 

Drayt.  Motet,  vol.  iv.  p.  1506. 

Also  for  the  cheek: 
No  lailie,  quoth  the  enrle,  with  a  loud  voyce,  and  the  teares 
trilbing  down  his  leuret,  say  not  so.      Holinthtd,  cited  by  Todd. 

For  leer,  learning,  see  Lere, 
Leer,  adj.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  empty,  and 
particularly  applied  to  a  horse  without  a  rider;  in 
which  sense  Skinner  derives  it  from  gekep,  Saxon, 
&c.    Coles  has  "  a  leer  hone,  vacuus." 

But  ax  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay, 
The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  ttw  man. 

Harringt.  Ariotto,  axxr.  64. 

Hence  a  leer  horse  meant  a  led  horse. 
In  this  sense  Jonson  has  twice  npplied  it  to  a 
drunkard,  as  being  led  in  the  train  of  another : 

Instead  of  a  little  Davy  to  take  toil  of  the  bawds,  the  author 
doth  promise  a  strutting  horse-courser,  with  a  leer  drunkard,  two 
or  llirte  to  attend  him,  in  as  good  equipage  as  you  would  wish. 

Bartk.  Fair,  Iuduction,  vol.  iu.  p.  982. 
—  Laugh  on,  Sir,  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep, 
AimI  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  house. 
And  your  Iter  drunkards,  let  me.  New  Inn,  iv.  4. 

Mr.  Clifford,  on  this  passage,  Bays,  "  The  word  is 
sufficiently  common  in  every  part  of  Devonshire,  in 
the  sense  of  empty,  as  a  "  leer  stomach,"  &c.  In 
the  Ermoor  Courtship,  the  leer  is  properly  explained 
as  "  the  hollow  under  the  ribs."  What  he  adds  of 
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another  sense  of  the  word,  not  yet  explained,  may 
perhaps  be  answered  by  some  interpretation  here 
given. 

Leers,  and  leerings,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Mom.  Thomns,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  reference 
to  this;  it  means  rather,  sly  looks,  oglings  of  quiet 
courtship,  as  the  word  is  stiU  used : 

Koutra  for  tttrt  and  Iceringt  /  Ob  the  noise, 

The  uoiae  we  made !  Act  iv.  Sc.  9. 

Leer  side  seems  to  be  used  for  left  side,  in  the 
following  passages,  that  being  the  side  on  which 
such  ornaments  were  worn : 

Clay,  with  his  hat  turu'd  up  o'  the  Iter  side  ton. 

B.  Jons.  Talc  of  a  Tub,  i.  4. 
—  And  his  hat  tum'd  up 
With  a  silver  clasp  on  his  Uer  side.  Ibid.  ii.  9. 

Mr.  GirTord  suggests  that  it  is  for  leeward. 
A  »u*piri«u»  or  jealous  roan  is  one  that  watches  himself  a 
mischief,  and  keeps  a  tear  eye  still,  for  fear  it  should  escape  him. 

E*rU,  Microc.  S  78. 

Leere,  in  the  following  passage,  seems  to  mean 
some  coarse  ornament  that  might  be  substituted  for 
ouches,  or  necklaces ;  perhaps  some  coarse  kind  of 
twist  or  lace : 

I  mean  so  to  morrine  myselfe,  that  in  steede  of  silkes  I  will 
wcare  s:ickcloth  ;  tor  ouches  and  bracelet!,  tttrt,  ttc.  caddis ;  for 
the  lute  use  the  distaffe,  kc.  Euphuet,  II  1  b. 

Jjeer  also  may  be  found  for  lair,  the  haunt  of  a 
stag,  8ic.    See  Laiu. 

Leer,  v.   To  learn.   See  Lere. 

Not  all  the  shepherds  of  his  calender, 

Yet  learned  shepherds  all,  and  seen  in  song 
Their  deepest  layes  and  ditties  deep  among, 
More  lofty  soug  did  ever  make  us  leer, 
Ilia  n  this  of  thine. 

Bp.  Hall,  in  Betoe't  Anted,  vol.  vi.  p.  100. 
Their  sport  was  such,  so  well  they  litre  their  couth. 

Harr.  Ariott.  vii.  97. 

**  Leere  their  couth,"  there  means  "  learn  their 
lesson." 

To  Leese.   To  lose;  from  lesen,  Dutch.  Johnson. 
But  flow'rs  distiH'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet. 
Lent  but  their  show  ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

Skaketp.  Sonnet  5.  Soppl.  i.  585. 
They  think  not  then  which  side  the  cause  shall  leete, 
Nor  bow  to  get  the  lawyer's  fees. 

B.  Jont.  Forett.  No.  3.  vol.  vi.  p.  311. 
Father,  we  come  not  fur  advice  in  war, 
But  to  know  whether  we  shall  win  or  leete. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iu.  33. 
You  see  the  faire  Angelica  is  gone, 
So  soone  we  leete  that  curst  we  sought  so  sore. 

Harringt.  Ariost  i.  19. 
But  seeing  that  a  ruaister  of  a  sliyppe,  be  he  never  so  cuuninge, 
by  the  uncertainly  oftbewynde  leetetk  manye  tymes  both  Ivfo 
and  goodes.  Atckam,  Toxopk.  p.  918.  mod.  edit. 

The  word  occurred  also  in  our  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  1  Kings,  xviii.  5,  "  that  we  leese  not  all 
the  beasts ;"  but  is  one  of  those  readings  which  have 
been  tacitly  changed  in  the  modern  editions. 

Leet,  *.  A  manor  court,  or  private  jurisdiction  for 
petty  offences;  also  a  day  on  which  such  court  is 
held.  From  the  Saxon  le$e,  which  was  a  court  of 
jurisdiction  above  the  wapentake  or  hundred.  Co/cV 
Law  Diet.  The  French  '*  Lit  de  justice,"  though 
so  similar,  has  no  connexion  with  this;. it  means  the 
tribunal  of  justice,  in  which  the  king  presides  in 
person.  Why  called  lit,  the  French  etymologists  do 
not  explain;  probably  because  the  royal  seat,  or 
throne,  was  covered  with  a  large  cushion,  like  a 
mattress. 
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And  rail  upon  tbe  hottest  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  Uet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  nnd  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Taming  of' Shrev,  Induct. 

—  Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 

Keep  Ueli,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  tit 

With  meditations  lawful  ?  Othello,  in.  3. 

Leful,  adj.  Permitted  or  allowed;  for  leave-ful, 
which  was  used  by  Wickliffe :  "  Therefore  it  is 
teveful  to  each  man  or  person  of  this  singular  reli- 
gion," &c.   See  Todd. 

Xo  servant  to  his  lord,  nor  child  to  the  father  or  mother,  nor 
wife  to  her  husband,  nor  inonke  to  his  abbot,  ought  to  obey, 
except  in  If  full  things,  and  lawfull.    Wordsw.  Keel.  Biogr.  L  143. 

Rich  men  sayen  that  it  is  both  lefutt  and  needfull  to  them  to 
gather  riches  together.  Fox,  p.  373,  Arc. 

Leg,  $.  A  bow;  commonly  an  awkward  clownish 
bow,  made  by  throwing  out  the  leg,  or  at  least  used 
as  an  expression  of  ridicule. 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  pat  oiFs  cap,  kiss  bis  hand,  and  say 
nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap.        AWt  Well,  ii.  9. 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  them.  Timon  of  Atk.  i.  12. 

—  Keeps  us  from  fights, 

M  ukes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legt  to  knights. 

Beau  won  t't  Letter  to  J on  ton,  B.  Sc  FL  x.  p.  365. 
Or  making  low  legt  to  a  nobleman, 
Or  looking  downward  with  your  cye-liils  close. 

Edward  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  S42. 
Their  humanity  [that  of  singing-men]  is  a  leg  to  the  residencer, 
their  learning  a  chapter,  Ibr  they  learn  it  commonly  before  they 
read  it.  Ear  It,  Microc.  Char.  47. 

See  Bliss's  edit.  p.  317.    Also  Todd  on  this  word. 

Legem  pone.  A  proverbial  term,  and  a  very  odd 
one,  for  ready  money,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  his  notes  ou  Ignoramus.  That  personage  enters, 
bringing  600  crowns,  which  he  was  to  pay  for 
Rosabella,  and  says, 

Hie  est  legem  pone :  bic  sunt  sexcenta;  corona;. 

Act  ii.  Sc.  7. 

In  bestowing  of  their  degrees  here  they  are  very  liberal,  and 
denv  no  man  that  is  able  to  pay  his  fees.  Ixgem  ponere  is  with 
them  more  powerful  than  legem  dicere.        Heylin's  Voy.  p.  292. 

They  were  all  at  our  service  for  tbe  legem  pone. 

OzelCt  Rabelais,  iv.  12. 

The  original  is,  "  en  payant." 

Use  legem  pone  to  pay  at  thy  day, 
But  use  not  Oremus  for  often  delay. 

Tuuer,  Huib.  Lessons,  29. 
But  in  this,  here  is  nothing  to  bee  abated,  nil  their  speech  is 
legem  pone,  or  else  with  their  ill  custome  they  will  detaino  thee. 

G.  Minshul,  Estayes  in  Prison,  p.  26. 

Most  of  these  illustrations  are  in  Mr.  Hawkins's 
note.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  doubtless  this: 
The  first  psalm  for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
has  the  title  Legem  pone,  being  the  first  words  of  the 
Latin  version.  This  psalm  is  the  fifth  portion  of  the 
1 19th  psalm,  and,  being  constantly  used  on  the  first 
great  pay  day  of  the  year,  March  25,  was  easily 
connected  with  the  idea  of  payment,  while  the 
laudable  practice  of  daily  attendance  on  the  public 
service  was  continued. 

Leiger,  Leidger,  or  Ledger,  ».  A  resident  or 
ambassador  at  a  foreign  court,  or  a  person  stationed 
to'  wait  on  the  service  of  another.  It  has  been 
variously  derived ;  from  licTan,  Saxon,  to  lie ;  from 
legger,  Dutch;  and  from  legal  us,  Latin.  Judice/d 
eruditi. 
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Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 

Measure  for  Meat.  ui.  1. 
—  I  have  given  him  that, 
Which  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leidgert  for  her  sweet.  CymkeL  i.  8. 

In  the  above  quotations  I  have  followed  the  spelling 
of  the  second  folio. 


Now,  gentlemen,  imagine  that  young  Cromwell's 
In  Antwerp,  leiger  for  the  English  merchants. 

Lord  Crommetl,  huppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  3*5. 
Coryat  writes  it  Udger,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
Return  not  thou,  but  legier  stay  behind, 
And  more  tbe  Greekish  prince  to  send  us  aid. 

Fair/.  Torn,  I.  70. 

—  A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
From  the  high  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  leiger  there 
Tu  dispatch  privy  slanders  against  me. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.51. 
You  have  dealt  discreetly,  to  obtain  the  presence 
Of  all  the  grave  leiger  ambassadors, 
To  hear  Vittoria's  trial.         White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  279. 

Hence  a  ledger-bait  in  fishing : 

That  I  call  a  ledger-bait,  which  is  fixed  or  made  to  rest  in  one 
certain  place  wheu  you  shall  be  absent  from  it. 

Itaac  Walton,  Compi.  Angler,  i.  8.  p.  163. 

Leisure.  Vacant  time,  space  allowed  for  any  purpose. 
But  Johnson  considers  it,  in  the  following  passage, 
as  signifying  "  want  of  leisure;"  and  adds,  "  not 
used."  It  stands,  however,  simply  for  time  or  space 
allowed ;  and  the  context  shows  that  it  means  there 
short  space,  or  short  leisure.  The  usage  is,  indeed, 
very  peculiar. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 

The  leisure,  and  enforcement  of  the  time, 

Forbids  to  dwell  upon.  Rick.  III.  v.  3. 

There  is  a  similar  passage  earlier  in  the  same  play: 

Farewell :  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love.  v.  3. 

The  following  expressions  are  similar,  and  seem  to 
lead  to  it : 

If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Much  Ado,  iii.  J 
I'm  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 

Merck,  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Here  to  mnke  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  here. 

Riek.  II.  i.  1. 

In  all  these  passages,  the  shortness  of  the  leisure 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  required. 

L f.man,  or  Lemmas.  A  lover  or  mistress;  by  Skin- 
ner derived  from  faimant,  more  properly  tamanl, 
French.  Junius  supposed  it  to  be  quasi  lexe-man, 
from  leop ,  dear,  Saxon,  and  man ;  which  latter  deri- 
vation Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  rightly,  preferred.  It 
is,  however,  used  either  for  male  or  female,  and  more 
commonly  the  latter ;  but  it  seems  that  matt  itself 
was  sometimes  used  with  the  same  latitude. 

Let  them  say  of  me,  as  jealous  as  Ford,  that  search'd  a  hollow 
wall-nut  for  his  wife's  /man.  Merry  Wives  W.  iv.  2. 

I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman ;  had'st  it  f 

Twelflk  N.  ii.  S. 

Why  is  not  lovely  Marian  blithe  of  cheer? 
What  ails  my  lemma n  that  she  'gins  to  low'rr 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii-  •*'• 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  stormc  of  raine 
Did  pour  into  his  lemons  lap  so  fast.    Spent.  F.  Q.  I-  «• 6- 

Duessa  says  also, 

Aud  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  leman  take. 

Id.  I.  viu  14. 

Leme.   See  Lea  me. 
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Lenobr,  for  longer. 

That  wofull  lover  loathing  lengtr  light. 

Speni.  F.  Q.  I.  it.  SO. 
Tb«  Unger  life,  I  wote,  the  greater  sin.  Ibid.  St.  43. 


To  Lknoth,  for  to  lengthen. 

And  in  your  life  their  lives  disposed  so, 
Shall  length  your  noble  lite  in  joyfuhtesse. 

Ferrex  St  Porrer,  O.  PI.  i.  116. 

Lenten,  adj.  Sparing,  niggardly,  insufficient;  like  the 
fare  of  old  times  in  Lent. 

To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  fatten 
entertainment  the  players  shall  receive.  Hamlet,  ii.  9. 


—  To  maintain  yon  with  bitket, 
Poor  John,  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral  virtue, 
And  lenten  lectures.  Duke's  Mistress,  by  Shirley. 

Metaphorically,  short  and  laconic : 
A  good  lenten  answer.  Twelfth  N.  i.  5. 

It  was  applied  even  to  apparel,  which  was  probably 
more  homely  and  mortified  in  Lent: 

—  Who  can  read, 
In  thy  pale  face,  dead  eye,  and  lenten  suit, 
The  liberty  thy  ever-giving  hand 

Hath  bought  for  others?      B.  If  Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fort.  iv.  1. 

By  a  scrap  of  a  proverbial  rhyme,  quoted  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  the  speech  introducing  it,  we  seem 
to  learn  that  a  stale  hare  might  be  used  to  make  a 
pve  in  Lent,  called  there  '*  a  lenten  pye."  Rom.  # 
Jul.  ii.  4.    See  Hoah. 

Dryden  has  used  lenten.   See  Johnson. 

L'bnvoy,  *.  An  address;  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
old  French  poetry,  and  adopted  by  our  writers  in  the 
same  sense.  It  was  the  technical  name  for  addi- 
tional lines  subjoined  to  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem, 
as  from  the  author ;  conveying  the  moral,  or  address- 
ing the  piece  to  some  patron.  From  envoyer,  French. 
It  is  thus  defined  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  under  envoi:  "  Couplet  qui  tcrmine  un 
chant  royal,  une  ballade,  et  qui  sert  a  adresser 
l'ouvrage  a  celui  pour  qui  il  a  6te  fait."  It  is  now, 
I  believe,  disused  in  French,  as  well  as  in  English. 
Though  it  has  the  French  article  with  it,  our  poets 
have  generally  prefixed  the  English  also ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  placed  it  here,  instead  of  under  Envoy. 
See  Todd's  Johnson,  4.  Envoy. 

Moth.  Is  not  r envoy  a  salve,?  Arm.  No,  page,  it  is  an  epi- 
logue, or  discourse,  to  make  plain  some  obscure  precedence,  that 
hath  toiore  been  vain.  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

It  loihed  me  a  r envoy  here  to  write, 
Of  such  a  croel,  proud  ambitious  beast. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  Porrex,  9d  ed. 
In  that  edition  a  tenvoy  is  subjoined  to  every 
history,  which  in  the  first  were  superscribed,  The 
Authoure.  They  were  merely  the  transitions  from 
one  tale  to  another;  and  in  the  edition  of  1610,  were 
entirely  omitted. 

Used  also  for  a  conclusion,  generally : 

Dost  ihoo  know  the  prisoner?  —  Do  I  know  myself? 
I  kept  that  for  the  {"envoy-  Mass.  Bashf.  Lav.  iv.  1. 

Whirlwinds  shall  take  off  th'  top  o'  Grantham  steeple, 
And  clap  it  on  St.  Paul's ;  and  after  these 
A  f  envoy  to  the  city  for  th  etr  sins. 

fl.  tc  Fl.  Wit  tctihout  M.  ii.  1. 
For  the  ceremonial  conclusion  of  a  letter : 

M.  Well  said.   Now  to  the  tenvoy.    R.  «  Thine  if  I  were 
■ad  yet  such  as  it  skils  not  whose  I  am,  if  I  be  not 
,  Jtronime.  Chapman's  Urns.  ITOlist,  iv.  Aac.  Dr.  iii.  414. 
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Leprosy.    Occasionally  used  as  an  expression  for  the 
lues  venerea. 

—  Yon  ribald  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  leprosy  o'ertake,     

Moists  sail,  and  flics.  Anth.  4  Clcop.  iii.  8. 

Into  what  jeopardy  a  man  will  thrust  lumself  for  her  he  loves, 
altho'  for  his  sweet  villanie  he  he  brought  to  loathsome  Uprosie. 

Green's  Disputation,  4/c.  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Lere,  or  Lear,  *.  for  lore.    Learning,  knowledge,  or 
lesson  learnt. 

He  was  invulnerable  made  Ly  magic  leare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  4. 
Tho  he  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lear. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kol.  May,  969. 
This  /core  I  learned  of  a  bel-dame  trot, 

When  I  was  yong  and  wylde  as  now  thou  art. 
But  her  good  counsell  I  regarded  not, 
I  markt  it  with  my  eares,  not  with  my  hart. 

BarnrJUWi  Affectionate  Shepheord,  1594. 
In  many  secret  skils  she  bad  been  conn'd  her  lere. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xti.  p.  905. 
With  Ive,  a  godly  priest,  suppos'd  to  have  liis  lere 
OfCuthbert.  Ibid.  «iv.  p.  1139. 


Full  well  she  was  vcond  the  far 
Ofmicklec 


But  hee  learn'd  his  here  of  my  sonne,  his  voting  I 
I  have  brooght  up  at  Oxford.  Mother  . 


Id.  Eel.  4.  p.  1401. 


D4. 


Losin 


or  loss.   This  must  be  distin- 

on 


Lesinge, 
guished  from  leasing,  lying, 
this  verse  of  Chaucer, 

Hasardry  is  verye  mother  of  letinges, 
by  showing  how  many  things  are  lost  thereby. 
loxoph.  p.  49.    He  is  mistaken  as  to  the  passage, 
but  right  as  to  the  word  lesinge,  that  it  sometimes 
meant  loss.    See  Leasing. 

To  Lessow,  v.   To  feed  or  pasture;  from  letuotre,  a 
pasture.   See  Leasow. 

Gently  his  fair  flocks  letton'd  be  along^ 
Through  the  frim  pastures,  freely  at  his  leisure. 

Drayton  *  Mom,  p.  1576. 

To  Let.   To  hinder.    Letcan,  Saxon. 

What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window. 

Two  Gent,  of  V.  iii.  1. 

—  Unhand  me,  gentlemen  — 

By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  gbost  of  him  that  Ut$  me. 

Hand,  i.  4. 

What  lets  us  then  the  great  Jerusalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  round  about  to  hem. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  i.  87. 

Why  la  you,  who  let$  you  now  ? 

You  may  write  quietly.        A  Mad  World,  0.  PI.  v.  394. 

Let,  *.   A  hindrance  or  impediment ;  from  the  verb. 

—  And  my  speech  intreata 
Thet  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  pe 

Henry  V.  *.  9. 

Scorning  the  let  of  so  unequal  foe.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  viii.  13. 
lie  was  detain'd  with  an  unlookt  for  fa. 

Harrington's  Ariasto,  I.  14. 
All  lets  are  now  remov'd;  hell's  malice  fall* 
Beneath  our  conquests.  Microcosm**,  O.  PI.  is.  164. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  fully  exemplified  these  two 
words. 

Lethal.   Deadly ;  from  lethalis,  Latin. 
Armed  with  no  let  hall  swoorde  or  deadlye  launce. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  iL  A  a  7. 
For  vengeance'  wings  brine  on  thy  lethal  day. 

Cupid's  Whirligigs,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Lethe  is  once  used  by  Shakespeare  for  death,  thomgh 
he  generally  takes  it  in  the  proper  signification  of 
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oblivion.  In  this  false  usage,  however,  be  is  coun- 
tenanced by  contemporary  writers.  It  seems  to  have 
been  spoken  as  one  syllable,  whereas  in  the  other 
sense  it  is  of  two. 

Here  did'st  thou  fait;  and  here  thy  hunters  stnnd, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  nnd  criinson'd  in  thy  lethe. 

Jutiut  CVf-  Hi.  1. 
The  proudest  nation  that  great  Asia  nurs'd, 
Is  now  extinct  in  kike.         HeyKood" t  Iron  Age,  Part  8. 

In  this  sense  it  must  be  formed  from  let  hum, 
death ;  not  lethe. 

Lethe'd.  Shakespeare  hos  coined  a  kind  of  participle 
from  lethe,  by  which  he  would  convey  the  sense  of 
abtorbtil  in  oblivion. 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite, 

That  sleep  and  feedinj  imy  prorogue  his  honour 

Ev'u  'till  a  tethe'd  dulness.  Ant.  if  Cleop.  ii.  1. 

Letters  of  mart.  A  mistaken  form,  instead  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  which  are  still  granted 
to  privateers  in  time  of  war.  The  phrase  originated 
from  the  word  march,  marcha,  or  marca,  signifying 
a  border,  (in  which  sense  the  lords  marchers  were 
lords  of  the  borders,  see  Marches)  privilege  being 
granted  by  one  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  to  make 
reprisals  upon  those  of  a  neighbouring  prince,  by 
whom  they  had  been  injured.  "  Because,  says 
Minshew,  the  griefs  whereupon  these  letters  are 
sought  and  granted,  are  commonly  given  about  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  every  countrey."  Du  Cange 
says,  "  Facultas  a  principe  subdito  data,  qui  injuria 
affectum  se  vel  spoliatum  ab  alterius  principis  sub- 
dito queritur,  de  qua  jus  vel  rectum  ei  denegatur,  in 
ejusdem  principis  marchus  seu  li mites  transeundi, 
sibique  ius  faciendi:  vulgo  droit  de  marque  et  de 
represailfes,  Jus  marchium."  Again :  "  marcha  vel 
repreesalia  in  charta  Jacobi  Regis  Aragon.  An.  1326." 
In  Voce  Marcha,  No.  4.  See  also  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia  in  Marque,  and  Law  of  Marque.  The 
erroneous  form  was  very  common. 

I  read  his  let  ten  o'  mart,  from  this  state  granted 
For  the  recov'ry  of  such  looses  as 

tie  had  received  in  Spain.     li.  if  Ft.  Btggar't  Buih,  i.  <2. 

A  monstrous  fish,  with  a  sword  t>y's  side,  a  long  sword, 

A  pike  in's  neck,  and  a  gun  in  his  nose,  a  huge  (tun, 

And  letter*  of  mart  iu's  mouth,  from  the  Duke  of  Florence. 

li.  it  Ft.  Wife  for  a  Month,  ii.  1. 
With  letters  then  of  credence  for  himself,  and  mart  lor  thein, 
He  puts  to  sea  for  England.         Albion's  Fngt.  ii.  64.  p.  %J7. 

Harrington  has  writ  of  mart  in  the  same  sense : 

You'l  spoil  the  Spaniards,  bv  vour  writ  of  mart. 

And  I  the  llomans  rob,  by  wit  and  art.    Epigrams,  ii.  30 

Letticf.-caps.  TheRe  are  somehow  connected  with 
old  medical  practice,  for  they  are  twice  mentioned  in 
connection  with  physicians. 

Ut  Phyt.  Bring  in  the  lettice-tap.  You  must  be  shaved,  Sir, 
And  tlien  how  suddenly  we'll  make  von  sleep. 

li.  if  Ft.  Mons.  Thorn,  iii.  1. 
Annie*  of  those  we  call  physicians,  some  with  glisters, 
Some  with  lettice-copi,  some  posset-drinks,  some  pills. 

It  if  Ft.  Thierry  Jf  Theod.  Act  v.  p.  197. 
A  lettke  cap  it  wearcs  and  beanie  not  short. 

Shippe  of  Safegarde,  1569. 

We  find,  from  Minshew's  Spanish  Dictionary,  that 
a  let! ice-cap  was  originally  a  lattice-cap,  that  is,  a 
net  cap,  which  resembles  lattice  work}  often  spelt 
letlice.  See  him  in  "  LWfise  bonnet,  or  cap  for 
gentlewomen,"  and  the  Spanish  Albanega,  there 
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referred  to.  In  the  ancient  account  of  the  coronation 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  said, 

After  her  followed  ladies,  being  lordes  wires,  which  had  circotes 
of  scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  bream  nil  lettirr,  with  barres  of 
pouders,  according  to  their  degrees.   MichoTs  Progr.  vol. ».  p.  1«. 

"  All  of  lettke,"  I  interpret  "  all  of  net-work." 

Level-coil.  A  gnme,  of  which  we  seem  to  know  no 
more  than  that  the  loser  in  it  was  to  give  up  his 
place,  to  be  occupied  by  another.  Minshew  gives  it 
thus :  "  To  play  at  levell  coil,  G.  jouer  a  cul  leve" ; 
i.  e.  to  play  and  lift  up  your  taile  when  you  have  lost 
the  game,  and  let  another  sit  down  in  your  place." 
Coles,  in  his  English  Dictionary,  seems  to  derive  it 
from  the  Italian,  leva  U  cuto,  and  calls  it  also  hitch- 
bullock.  In  his  Latin  Dictionary  he  has,  "  IaccI-coH, 
alternating  cessira  and,  "  to  play  at  levtl-coil,  vices 
ludendi  pnebere."  Skinner  is  a  little  more  particular, 
and  says,  "  Vox  tesseris  globulosis  ludentium  pro- 
pria;" an  expression  belonging  to  a  game  played 
with  little  round  lessens.  lie  also  derives  it  from 
French  and  Italian.    It  is  mentioned  by  Jonson: 

Young  justice  Bramble  has  krpt  level  coyl 
Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  awny  our  dnughter. 

Tale  of  a  Tab,  iii.  1. 
Mr.  Gifford  says  that,  in  our  old  dramatists,  it 
implies  riot  and  disturbance ;  but  I  have  seen  it  in 
no  other  passage.  Coil,  indeed,  alone  signifies  riot 
or  disturbance ;  but  level-coil  is  not  referred  by  any 
to  the  English  words,  but  to  French  or  Italian. 

The  same  sport  is  mentioned  by  Sylvester  under 
the  name  of  level-sice: 

—  By  Iragick  death's  device 

Ambitious  hearts  du  play  at  level-tire.  Dubartas,  IV.  iv.  S. 
In  the  margin  we  have  this  explanation : 
A  kimle  of  Christians  play:  wlu-rcin  each  huntcih  the  other 
from  bis  seat.    The  name  seems  derived  from  tho  French  teres 
tut,  in  English,  arise  up.  Ibid. 

Lever,  for  liefer.    Rather;  from  Lief,  q.  v. 

For  lever  had  L  die  theu  see  his  deadly  face. 

■Sprni.  F.  Q.  I.  is..  39. 
Me  lever  were  with  point  of  foe-roan's  speare  be  dead. 

Id.  III.  ii.  6. 

For  I  had  lexer  be  without  ye, 

Than  have  such  besynesse  about  ye.  Four  Ps,  O.  PI.  i.  94. 

Lev  est,  for  liefest.  Dearest. 

For  ye  have  left  me  the  youngest,  and  the  fairest,  and  she  is 
most  levest  to  me.  Hist,  of  K.  Arthur,  3d  Fart,  O  b. 

Levet.  "  A  blast  on  the  trumpet;  probably  that  by 
which  soldiers  are  called  in  the  morning."  Johnson. 
Also  used  for  any  strong  sound  of  the  same  instru- 
ment ;  from  lever,  French. 

—  Come,  Sir,  a  quaint  levet, 

To  waken  our  brave  general  I  then  to  our  labour. 

H.  4-  Ft.  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

The  stage  direction  adds,  «*  Trumpets  sound  a 
levet." 

First  he  that  led  the  ravulcate 
W  ore  a  sow-gelder's  flagellate, 
On  which  be  blew  as  strong  a  levet, 

As  well-teed  lawyer  on  his  brev'ute.  Iludibr.  II.  ii.  v.  0O9. 
Levin.    Lightning;  from  hlipian,  to  shine,  Saxon. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  liylit 

Upoa  two  stubborn  oaks.  Spens.  F.  Q.  V.  vi.  40. 

Levin-brond  means  thunderbolt : 

And  eft  his  burning  levin-brond  in  hand  he  tooke. 

Id.  VII.  vi.  SO. 

Though  these  words  are  used  by  Spenser,  they  do 
not  belong  to  his  time,  but  to  that  of  Chaucer. 
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Lkwdster.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  word  perhaps  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare. 

Against  »och  lettdstert  aud  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Merry  IF.  IF,  v.  3. 

To  Li  b,  v.  The  same  in  the  old  northern  dialect,  as  to 
glib  in  some  others;  namely,  to  castrate.  See  /fay's 
Tiorth  Country  Words.  In  Massinger's  Renega'do, 
the  eunuch  Carazie  says, 


Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 


II. 


—  Say  but  von  doubt  me, 
Ami,  to  secure  you,  I'll  cut  out  my 
I'm  libde  ia  the  breech  already. 
I  would  turn  cinder*,  or  the  nest  sow-gelder, 
O'  toy  life,  should  lib  me,  rather  than  embrace  thee. 

Masting.  City  Madam,  ii.  9.  p. 
That  now,  who  pare*  his  nail*,  or  Ub$  hi*  swiac, 
But  he  mutt  first  take  counsel  of  the  signe. 

Hairs  Satires,  ii.  7.  p.  34 
can  sing  a  charm,  be  says,  sli nil  make  you  feel  no  ptun  in 


your  libbing,  nor  after  it. 


Brume's  Court  Beggar,  Act  iv. 


Shakespeare  has  used  to  Glib,  q 


.  v. 


Libhabd.    A  leopard.    Liebard,  German. 

—  And  make  the  libbard  Sterne 
Leas  e  roaring,  when  ia  rage  he  for  revenge  did  earne. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  1.  vi.  35. 
—  She  can  bring  only 
Some  libbards  heads,  or  strange  beasts. 

Cay  Match,  O.  PI.  iv  355. 

Milton  has  used  the  word. 

Liiib  vhd's-dank,  or  Leopard's  bane.  A  general 
name  for  all  the  aconites,  which  were  also  called 
wolfs-bane. 

All  these  leopardes  or  woils-t.niie  are  hot  aiid  dry  in  the  fourth 
degree,  and  of  a  venomous  qualitie.         Lyte's  Dodocns,  p.  496. 
I  ha'  been  plucking,  plants  among, 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder"  s-tongue, 
Nightshade,  ooonwort,  libbards-bane. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Queens. 

Liberal,  adj.  sometimes  had  the  meaning  which  we 
express  by  libertine,  or  licentious,  as  being  too  free 
or  liberal;  frank  beyond  honesty  or  decency,  as 
Johnson  explains  it. 

W  ho  huth  indeed,  most  like  n  liberal  villain. 
Confess 'd  the  vile  encounter*  they  have  bad 
A  thousand  times  in  secret.  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

How  say  you,  Caasio,  is  be  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  coun- 
cilor? Othello,  ii.  1. 

My  lord,  it  lies  not  in  Loreuzo's  power 
To  stop  the  vulgar,  liberal  of  their  tongues. 

Spanish  Tr.  O.  PI.  iii.  909. 
But  Vallinger,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Did  give  her  scandalous  ignoble  terms. 

Fair  Maid  of  Brittom,  1605.  cit.  St. 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  bis  person.  B.  &c  Fl.  Captain. 

Liberally,  adv.  Licentiously;  in  a  similar  mode  of 
usage. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  liberally. 
My  fury  should  have  taught  him  better  manner*. 

Greens  Tu  Qu.  O.  PL  vii.  21. 

I  hare  spoke  too  liberally. 

h.  4  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Latryer,  ii.  2.  p.  911. 

Liberties.  The  liberties  allowed  to  lovers,  and  even 
to  intimate  acquaintances,  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  were  very  extraordinary  and  indecorous. 
In  Jonson's  play  of  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  a  great  part 
of  Scene  6.  Act  ii.  consists  of  Wittipol  courting  Mrs. 
Fitz-dotterel  at  a  window  contiguous  to  her  own 
house ;  and  the  stage  direction  orders  him  expressly 
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to  take  the  liberties  allowed  only  to  familiar  ac- 
quaintances, in  the  following  rule  of  politeness ! 

It  is  not  becoming  a  person  of  quality,  when  in  company  with 
ladies,  to  handle  them  roughly,  to  put  his  hand  into  their  necks  or 
their  bosoms,  to  kiss  them  by  surprize,  Sec;  you  must  be  very 
familiar  to  use  them  at  that  rate,  aud,  unlets  you  Ac  to,  nothing 
can  be  more  indecent,  or  reader  you  mere  odious. 

Rules  of  Civility,  1678.  p.  44. 
It  rou9t  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  exposure  of 
the  female  person  was  at  that  time  such  as  almost  to 
invite  these  attempts.  See  Cynthia's  Revelf,  iii.  4. 
and  O.  PI.  ix.  237.  Also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Love's  Pilgr.  iv.  2. 

Lich,  adj.    Like.   An  obsolete  Chaucerian  word. 

But  rather  jny'd  to  be  than  sceinrn  sich, 

For  both  to  be  aud  see  me  to  him  was  labor  lich. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  III.  vii.  29. 

Lich-owl.  A  death-owl,  i.  e.  the  screech-owl;  so 
called  from  the  supposed  ominousness  of  its  cry  and 
appearance.  From  the  Saxon  lie,  or  lice,  a  carcass. 
From  the  same  origin  comes  liche-wake,  used  by 
Chaucer  (Cant.  Tales,  2960)  for  the  vigils  or 
watches  held  over  deceased  persons ;  corrupted 
in  England  into  lake-wake,  or  late-wake,  and  in 
Scotland  into  like-tcuke.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antic/. 
p.  21.  Hence  also  Lich-jield,  aud  other  compounds. 
See  Johnson  in  Lich. 

The  shrieking  litchowl,  that  dotb  never  cry 
Hut  boding  death,  und  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves,  and  hullow  sepulchres. 

Drayton's  Owl,  p.  1997. 

This  etymology  of  Lichfield  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
the  same  poet : 
A  thousand  other  saints,  whom  Amphihal  bad  taught, 
Flying  the  pagnn  foe,  their  live*  that  strictly  sought, 
Were  slain  where  Litchfield  is,  whose  name  dotb  rightly  sound, 
There  of  those  Christians  slain,  dead  field,  or  burying  ground. 

Polyolb.  xxiv.p.  1118. 

Licket.  Something  of  a  London  fashion,  attached  to 
a  cap ;  but  what,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

I  tell  you  I  caiinut  endure  it;  I  must  be  a  lady.  Do  you  wenr 
your  quoiff,  with  a  London  licket ;  your  stainel  petticoat,  with 
two  guards;  the  buffin  gown,  with  the  tuftamty  cap,  und  the 
velvet  lace!    1  must  be  a  lady,  find  I  will  be  n  lady. 

Eattuurd  Hot,  O.  PI.  iv.  909. 

It  is  plain  that  the  speaker  despises  all  the  things 
first  mentioned,  as  vulgar;  aud  is  determined  to  rise 
above  them,  and  be  a  lady.  I  have  a  notion  of 
having  seen  a  London  licket  somewhere  else,  but 
cannot  recall  the  place. 

A  Lie  with  a  latch et.  Proverbial  phrase,  meaning 
a  great  lie.    It  occurs  in  the  translation  of  Rabelais : 

Ifyuti  hearken  to  those  who  will  tell  you  the  contrary,  you'll 
find  yourselves  damnably  mistaken,  for  that's  a  lie  ai/A  a  latchet ; 
though  'twas  /Elian  that  lung-bow  man  thit  told  you  so,  never 
believe  him,  for  he  lies  a»  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot.        B.  v  ch.  30. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  French.  Ray  gives 
the  proverb  thus : 

That's  a  lie  with  a  latchet. 

All  the  dogs  in  the  tuivu  cannot  match  it. 

Proverbial  Phrases,  p.  200. 

Lief,  or  Lie ve.    Dear ;  from  \eof,  Saxon. 

And  with  your  best  endeavours  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy.         2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 
Till  her  that  squyre  bespakc ;  Madam,  ray  ticfa, 
For  God's  deare  love  be  nut  su  willfull  bent. 


Spcns.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  16. 
Also  as  a  substantive,  for  love,  or  lover : 
For  only  worthy  you,  thro'  prowes  priefc, 
(if  living  man  mute  worthy  be)  to  be  her  litfe. 

lb.  I.  is.  17. 
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Who  wm  it,  iievt  son  I  speak  ich  prey  thee,  and  quickly  tell  me 
that.  Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  37. 

Next  to  king  Edward  art  thou  leefe  to  me. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  48. 
—  To  have  my  sepulture 
Neere  unto  him,  which  was  to  roe  mo»t  leefe. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  996. 
2.  As  an  adverb,  in  the  sense  of  willingly : 

I  hope  not ;  I  had  M  lief  bear  to  much  lead. 

Merry  IF.  W.  iv.  5.  —  66.  b. 

I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague 
could  have  come  after  it.  Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

So,  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel  I  could  swear  as  well  as  that 
gentleman.  B.  Jont.  Every  Man  in  hit  H.  iii.  1. 

As  Here,  or  leave,  is  still  popularly  said,  in  the  same 


Liege,  adj.  Bound,  or  held  in  feudal  connection; 
from  ligtua,  low  Latin,  which  is  originally  from  ligo, 
to  bind.  This  word,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  French 
( lige )  corresponding,  is  joined  indifferently  to  lord 
or  subject;  liege-lord  and  liege-man. 

—  We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liege-nan  to  us.  Win/.  Tale,  ii.  S. 

It  is  applied  both  ways  in  the  statutes.  See 
Minshew.   See  also  Dm  Cange  in  Ligiut. 

Li  eg  e,  s.    Usually  a  sovereign. 

Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 

Rick.  II.  i.  3. 

It  is  still  in  current  use,  particularly  in  the  tragic 
drama,  in  this  sense ;  but  liege  was  used  also  for  a 
subject  In  one  case  it  was  an  abbreviated  term  for 
liege-lord,  in  the  other  for  liege-man,  according  to  the 
double  use  of  the  adjective. 

Such  miracles  can  princes  bring  to  pass 
Among  their  lieget,  whom  they  mind  to  heave 
To  honours  false,  who  all  their  guests  deceive. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  400.  by  Baldwins. 


:  what  avail'd  the  terror  and  the 
Wherewith  he  kept  his  lieget 

Id.  p.  440.  by  Sackville. 

Liegeman,  s.  A  subject,  or  person  bound  to  feudal 
service  under  the  sovereign. 

Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liege-men  to  the  Dane. 

Haml.  i.  I. 

This  liege-man  gan  to  wax  more  bold. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  cited  by  Todd. 

Lieger.    See  Leioeh. 

Lifteb.  A  thief.  Shop-lifter  is  still  used  for  one 
who  steals  out  of  shops.  It  is  said  that  hliftus,  in 
the  Gothic,  has  the  same  meaning.  Suppl.  to  Sh. 
i.  238. 

I  s  he  so  yonng  a  man  and  so  oM  a  lifter.      Tro.  If  Crett.  i.  9. 
Broker,  or  pandar,  cheater,  or  lifter. 

Holland'!  Leaguer,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  Lig.  To  lie.  A  word  still  used  in  the  Scottish 
dialect;  from  liggan,  Saxon. 

Vowing  thai  never  he  in  bed  againe 

His  liinbcs  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  embost. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  40. 

Also  Shep.  Kal.  May,  125. 

Light  o'  love.  An  old  tune  of  a  dance,  the  name 
of  which  made  it  a  proverbial  expression  of  levity, 
especially  in  love  matters.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  recovered 
the  original  tune  from  an  old  MS.,  and  it  is  inserted 
in  the  notes  to  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iv. 
Sc.  3. 

Jul.  Best  sing  it  to  the  tone  of  light  o'  love, 
hue.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Two  Gent,  of  Ver.  i.  8. 
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occasionally  as  a  phrase  to  denote  a 


Clap  us  into  light  o'  love;  that  goes  without  a  burden;  do  yen 
sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it.  Be«f.  Yea,  light  o'  love,  with  jour 
heels.  ,  Much  Ado,  fv.3. 

He  11  u.ti>co  the  morns  twenty  mtie  rh  hour  — 
And  gallops  to  the  tone  of  light  o'  tore. 

Fl.  Tiro  Noble  Kintm.  v.  a. 

It  is  used 
light  woman : 

—  Sure  he  has  encountered 
Some  tight  o'  love  or  other,  and  there  means 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  sight.  B.  $  Ft.  i 

So  also : 

Long.  You  light  o'  lore,  a  word  or  two. 
Maria.  Your  will.  Sir.       B.  Is  Ft.  Noble  Gentlem.  iv.  1. 
Next  them  grew  the  dissembling  daisie,  to  warm  such  light  a' 
love  wenches,  not  to  trust  every  taire  promise  that  such  amoram 
bachelors  make  them. 

Green't  Quip  for  an  Vpttmrt  Courtier,  B  9.  b. 

Lightly,  adv.   In  the  sense  of  commonly,  usually. 

Short  summers  lightly  haie  a  forward  spring. 

Rich.  III.  iii.  t. 


i.4. 


The  great  thieves  of  a  state  are  lightly  the  officers  of  the  crown; 
they  hang  the  lesa  still,  play  the  pikes  in  the  pond,  eat  whom  tbey 
list.  B.  Jont.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii.  p.  lit. 

And  ye  shall  find  verses  made  all  of  monosi!lal>les,  and  do  very 
well,  but  lightly  they  be  jambkkes,  bycanse  fur  the  more  part  the 
accent  utiles  slmrpe  upon  every  second  word. 

Puttenh.  Art  of  Engl.  Poetic,  B.  iL  ch.  13.  p.  10}. 

At  which  times  lightly,  though  they  be  in  the  fields,  they  will 
spread  their  upper  garments  on  the  earth,  and  fall  to  their  dera- 
tions. Sandy't  Travel*,  L.  L  p.  55. 

But  the  Turkes  do  not  lightly  ride  so  fast  as  to  put  them  aim 
either.  lb.  p.  64. 

In  the  authorized  translation  of  Mark,  ix.  39.  it  is 
used  for  t«*x*>  >•  readdy,  easily :  *eu  tuntowm  Tax* 
*»oao>W  fit ;  "  that  can  tightly  speak  evil  of  me." 

Lightnino  before  death.  A  proverbial  phrase, 
partly  deduced  from  observation  of  some  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  nature,  often  made  in  sick  persons  just 
before  death ;  and  partly  from  a  superstitious  notion 
of  an  ominous  and  preternatural  mirth,  supposed  to 
come  on  at  that  period,  without  any  ostensible 
reason. 

How  oft'  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Hare  they  been  merry  f  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.    O,  bow  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  1  Rom.  Sf  Jul.  v.  S. 

And  all  this  was,  since  after  this  he  had  not  lone  to  live, 
This  lightning fiete  before  hit  death,  which  Pallas  was  to  give. 

Chapman' t  Horn.  II.  av.  p.  319- 

The  idea  here,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  original.  On  an  old  man's  appearing 
very  unaccountably  merry,  it  is  said, 

He  was  never  so  before.  If  it  be  a  lightning  before  death,  the 
best  is  I  am  his  heir.  Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI-  a.  4J& 

Not  that  I  lightning  or  fell  thunder  fearw, 
Unless  that  lightning  before  death  appear. 

Gayton,  Fett.  Note*,  iii.  8.  p.  1*4- 
It  is  noticed  by  Ray,  who  inserts  it  as  a  proverb: 

It's  a  lightening  before  death. 

He  remarks  upon  it, 
This  is  generally  observed  of  sick  persons,  that  a  little  before 
they  die  their  pains  leave  them,  and  their  understanding  and 
memory  return  to  them ;  as  a  candle  just  before  it  goes  out  gW<* 
a  great  blaze.  Ray't  Ptoverbt,  p.  59. 

Daniel  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  fine  simile : 

Thus,  for  the  sicke,  preserving  nature  strives 
Against  corruption,  and  the  loathsome  grave; 

When,  out  of  death's  cold  hands,  she  hacke  reprives 
TV  almost  confounded  spirits  she  faine  would  save : 

And  them  cheeres  up,  illijlitons,  and  revives, 
Making  faint  sickuease  words  of  health  to  have, 
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With  lookes  of  life,  as  if  the  wont  w«ra  put, 
When  strait  come*  dissolution,  and  his  last. 
So  fares  it  with  this  late  revived  queene ; 

WhoM  victories,  thus  fortunate  wonne, 
Have  hat  as  oneJy  lightning  motions  beene 

Before  the  nine  that  ensued  thereon. 

Gril  Wars,  rii.  98. 

To  Like.   To  please. 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  as  had  beards  that 
pieaa'd  me,  completions  that  lik'd  roe,  and  breaths  that  I  defy'd 
not.  As  you  tike  it,  Epilogue.  —  350.  b. 

—  And  with  her  to  dowry 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms ; 

The  offer  likes  not.  Henry  V.  Chorus  3. 

Or  that  our  hands  the  earth  can  comprehend, 
Or  that  we  proudly  do  what  like  us  best. 

Cornelia,  0.  PI.  ii.  84«. 
I  know  men  roust,  according  to  their  sphcare, 
According  to  their  proper  motions,  move : 
And  that  course  likes  them  best  which  they  are  on. 

Daniel'%  Musopkilut,  p.  Oft. 

The  old  court  phrase  of  "  and  like  your  majesty," 
is  well  enough  known  to  have  meant,  "  an  it  like 
your  majesty i.  e.  if  it  please  your  majesty.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passage : 

I  am  content,  and  like  your  mojetty, 
And  will  leave  good  castles  in  security. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  57. 

Like  lettuce  like  lips.  An  obsolete  proverb, 
translated  from  the  Latin,  similes  habent  labra 
lactueas,  which  is  noticed  and  explained  by  Erasmus, 
Adag.  p.  644.  It  means  that  bad  things  suit  each 
other;  coarse  meat  suits  coarse  mouths,  as  an  ass 
eats  the  thistles  for  his  aallad.  It  is  inserted  by  Ray, 
and  explained,  p.  130. 

—  Even  so  I  thought, 

I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thine  of  nought. 

Like  lei  I  tut  like  lippes  /  a  scab'd  horse  for  a  scald  squire. 

New  Cuttcme,  O.  PI.  i.  267. 

To  Lill,  v.   To  loll  out,  as  a  dog  does  his  tongue. 

Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous, 
And  lilted  forth  his  bloody  flaming  toug. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  34. 

Skinner  6ays,  "  A  Belg.  lellen  sugere,  hoc  a  lelle 
papilla but  these  are  doubtful  etymologies. 

Limb-meal.  From  limb,  and  the  Saxon  mael,  a  por- 
tion; i.  e.  is  limb  by  limb;  as  piece-meal,  which  is 
still  in  use.    See  Drop-meal. 

O  that  1  had  her  here  to  tear  her  limb-meal.     Cymb.  ii.  4. 

Limbeck.  An  alembic;  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word. 
It  means  a  still,  and  is  hardly  disused  in  poetry.  It 
is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Johnson.  Mr.  Todd 
has  found  it  used  as  a  verb  by  Sir  E.  Sandys.  It  is 
found  also  in  Milton  and  Dryden. 

—  The  warder  of  the  brain 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 

A  limbeck  only.  Macb.  i.  7. 

His  head  is  a  receptacle  of  catarrhs,  his  eyes  limbeck*  of  fluxes 
and  inflammations.  Clitus's  Whimsies,  p.  60. 

Limbo.  The  borders  of  hell,  sometimes  used  for  hell 
itself;  corruptly  formed  from  limbus,  the  hem  or 
border  of  a  garment.  The  old  schoolmen  supposed 
there  to  be,  besides  hell  (infernus  damnatorum),  1 .  A 
limbus  puerorum,  where  the  souls  of  infants  unbap- 
tized  remained;  2.  A  limbus  pat  rum,  where  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  saints,  and  martyrs,  awaited 
the  general  resurrection ;  and,  3.  Purgatory.  To 
which,  in  popular  opinion,  was  added,  4.  A  limbus 
fatuorum,  or  fool's  paradise,  the  receptacle  of  all 
vanity  and 
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F.  Q.  I.  ii.  32. 


Shakespeare  uses  it  generally  for  hell : 

As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss.     Tit.  Andr.  iii.  1. 
For  indeed  he  was  mad  for  bar,  and  talk'd  of  Satan,  and  of 
limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  1  know  not  what.         Alt's  Well,  v.  3. 

Limbus  patrum  is  jocularly  put  in  the  following 
passage  for  a  prison : 

I  have  some  of  them  in  limbo  patrum,  and  there  they  arc  like 
to  dance  these  three  days;  besides  the  running  banquet  of  two 
beadles,  that  is  to  come.  Hen.  Vlll.  v.  3. 

It  is  here  used  for  hell  by  Spenser: 
What  voi< 

And  elsewhere  in  his  works. 

Here  it  has  its  proper  sense : 

Legions  of  sprites  from  limbo's  prison  got, 
The  empty  air,  the  hills  and  valleys  fiil'd. 

Fairfax,  Tatso,  in.  53. 
Milton  has  indulged  himself  in  rather  a  jocular 
description  of  what  he  calls 

—  A  Umbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  Paradise  of  Fools.  Par.  Lost,  iii.  495. 

Which  he  stores  with 

Doth  all  things  vain,  and  nil  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fame. 
Or  happiness,  in  tins  or  th*  other  life : 
All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition,  and  blind  zeal,  — 
All  th'  unaccomplish'd  works  of  nature's  h 
Abortive,  monstrous,  and  unkindly  mu'd, 
Dissolv'd  on  earth.  Ver.  448,  &c. 

The  idea  is  undoubtedly  borrowed,  in  part,  from 
Ariosto's  repository  of  lost  things  in  the  moon ;  to 
which,  indeed,  he  directly  refers : 

Not  in  the  neaghb'ring  moon,  as  some  have  drcom'd. 

Ver.  459. 

We  find,  in  the  following  passage,  a  kind  of  origin 
for  Milton's  bridge  from  hell  to  the  earth : 

And  up  from  darksome  lymbo't  dismall  Stage, 
One  Stygian  bridge,  from  Plutoc's  craperie 

Came  Night'*  black  brood,  Disorder,  Uuine,  llage, 
Rape,  Discord,  Dread,  Despaire,  I  na  pic  tie, 
Horror,  swift  Vengeance,  Murder,  Crueltie.  Nicckoft 
England's  FAisa,  An.  1588.  Mirr.  Mag.  814. 

The  company  that  passes  over  is  exactly  of  the 
same  kind. 

Limbo  is  also  used  for  a  prison,  or  any  place  of 
restraint. 

Lime,  as  put  into  liquor,  for  adulteration,  complained 
of  by  Falstaff  and  others. 

You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  tack  too:  there's  nothing  hut 
roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man:  yet  a  coward  is  worse 
than  a  cup  of  tack  with  lime  in  it.  1  Hen.  l\f.  ii.  4. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  is  quoted  as  saying  that  lime 
was  mixed  with  the  wine  in  making  "  for  conserva- 
tion." Voy.  p.  379.  But  that  cannot  be  what  the 
tavern  keeper  is  accused  of  doing.  It  was  probably 
used  for  fining.  It  is  said,  however,  in  a  pamphlet 
by  R.  Greene,  to  be  mixed  with  ale,  "  to  make  it 
mightie."  How  it  could  have  that  effect,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.    See  notes  on  the  passage  above  cited. 

Lime,  s.  for  bird-lime.  This  was  often  separately  used, 
which  now  it  is  not.  It  frequently  thus  occurs  in 
Shakespeare. 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires. 

Tvo  Gent.  Ver.  iii.  2. 

See  Todd. 
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Lime,  v.    To  besmear  with  bird-lime,  or  to  catch 
with  it. 

York  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 

And  flv  tbou  how  thou  can'st  they'll  taiigle  thee. 

9  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Lime-hocn d.     A  sporting  dog,  led  by  a  kind  of 
tbong  called  a  lyam,  or  lymt.    Limier,  French. 

We  let  slip  a  grey-hound,  and  cast  off  a  hound.  The  string 
where  with  we  lead  a  greyhound  is  called  a  lease;  and  for  a 
hound  a  lyome.  Gtntl.  Retreat.  8vo.  ed.  p.  15. 

No,  an  I  had,  all  the  lime-hounds  o'  the  city  should  have  drawn 
after  you  by  the  scent  rather.  B.  Jon*.  Harth.  Fair,  i.  3. 

But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  lime-hound  winde  her, 
And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  ii.  «. 
—  I  have  seen  him  smell  out 
Her  footing  like  a  lime-hound,  and  know  it 
From  all  ibe  rent  of  her  train. 

Mattinger,  Bath/.  Lover,  i.  1. 

Shakespeare  Beems  to  use  /ywt  for  lime^hound : 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungril  grim, 

Hound,  or  spaniel,  bracb,  or  lym.  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Harrington,  in  his  Ariosto,  mentions  the  lyme  from 
which  the  hound  was  so  denominated  :' 
His  cnsin  had  a  lyme  hound  argent  bright, 
His  lyme  Lid  on'his  back,  he  coucliing  down. 

Book  xli.  St.  30. 

In  one  author  I  find  line-hound,  probably  from  an 
idea  that  such  was  the  proper  form : 
He  can  do  miracles  with  his  line-hound,  who  by  his  good  edu- 


hiS 

CUtut't  Whimziet,  p.  43. 

r,  and  limer,  mean  the  same  as  lime-hound. 

Lime-twigs.  Twigs  covered  with  bird-lime  to  catch 
the  birds.  Mr.  Joddrell  has  erroneously  explained 
it,  "  a  branch  of  the  lime ;"  that  is,  of  the  lime-tree ; 
and  quotes  this  passage : 

—  To  hirds  I  he  lime-twig,  so 
Is  love  to  man  au  everlasting  foe. 

Fantkaw't  Pott.  Fido,  i.  4. 

Donne  has  thus  used  it : 

—  He  throws, 

Like  nets,  nr  lime-twigs,  wbercsoe'er  be  goes, 
His  title  of  barrister. 

See  Todd's  Johnson,  for  many  more  examples. 

Limit.  Sometimes  used  for  limb,  the  limbs  being  the 
extremities  or  limits  of  the  body. 

—  Lustly  hurried 
Here  to  ibis  place,  i"  the  open  air,  before 

I  have  got  strength  of  limit.  Winter's  T.  iii.  S. 

Thought  it  verv  strange  that  nature  should  endow  so  lair  a  face 
with  so  hard  a  heart,  such  comely  limits  with  such  perverse  con- 
ditions. Tirana  lc  Theseus,  Id.  lett.  cited  by  Mr.  Steevcns. 

Li  miter,  or  Limitovr,  A  friar  licensed  to  beg 
within  a  certain  district.  A  word  more  common  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer. 

In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth 
Or  like  a  pilgrim  or  a  lymiter,  &e. 

Spent.  Moth.  Hubbard's  Tale  84. 
What  I  am  young,  a  goodly  batcheler, 
And  must  live  like  the  lustie  luumiter. 

Drayton's  Eclogues,  edit.  IM>3.  C  4  1» 
This  author  afterwards  considerably  modernized 
his   poems,  by  removing  many   of  the  obsolete 
words.   In  the  latest  edition,  instead  of  the  above 
lines,  we  read : 

Tush,  I  am  young,  nor  sadly  can  I  sit, 
But  must  do'  all  that  youth  and  love  befit.  V.  1430. 

For  surelye  suche  fables  are  not  onely  doulcet  to  passe  the  tyme 
withall,  but  gainfull  also  to  theyr  practise!?,  such  ns  pardoners 
and  limittours  be.  Ckaloner't  Mori*  Kncom.  H  3. 
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To  Lin.  To  stop,  cease,  or  intermit.  Saxon.  Blin 
is  the  tame  in  Scotch.  Both  from  one  common 
origin. 

I,  but  sec  a  beggar  on  horseback,  bell  never  tin  till  he  be 
a-gallop.  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  4th  Iatertnean. 

And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  JJ. 

What,  miller,  are  you  up  agin  f 
Nay  then  my  flail  shall  never  liu, 

Until,  fcc.  Grim,  O.  PI.  ri.  Ml. 

Before  which  time  the  ware  could  never  lin. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.  p.  TT. 

—  So  they  shall  never  lin, 
But  where  one  ends  another  still  begin. 

Broarn,  Brif.  Past.  ii.  1.  p.  8. 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  playful  effusions,  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  Stella,  writes  thus : 

Would  you  answer  MD's  letter, 
On  new-year's-day  you  will  do  it  better. 
For  when  the  year  with  MD  'gins 
It  never  without  M  D  lint. 

Which  he  explains  by  adding, 

rtie»e  proverbs  have  always  old  words  in  them ;  lint  is  leaves 

Journal,  Lett,  lit. 

A  pool,  or  watry  moor;  in  Welch  llynn. 

—  The  near"st  to  her  of  kin 

Is  Toothy,  rushing  down  from  Verwiu't  rushy  lin. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  v.  p.  74i. 
And  therefore  to  recount  her  rivers  from  their  lint, 
Abridging  all  delays.  Mervinia  thus  begins. 

Id.  ib.  S.  ii.  p.  m 

The  marginal  note  on  which  says,  "  Meres,  ot 
pools,  from  whence  rivers  spring."  In  Scotland  it 
means  a  cataract ;  thus  the  falls  of  the  river  Clyde  in 
that  country,  are  called  on  the  spot  lins.  But  it  also 
means  a  pool  under  a  fall.   See  Jamieson. 

Lincoln  green.  Lincoln  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  green  cloth  and  stuffs,  or  rather 
for  the  green  dye  employed  upon  them.  The  mar- 
ginal note  on  the  passage  from  Drayton's  PolyMion, 
Song  25,  says,  "  Lincoln  anciently  dyed  the  best 
green  of  England."  Coventry  blob  was  equally 
famous,  and  Kendall  green.    See  those  words. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  wai  clad 

Of  Lincolne  greene,  belayed  with  silver  lace. 

Spen*.  F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  1 
Whose  swains  in  shepherd's  gray,  and  girls  in  Lincoln  greet. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  w.  p.  \W- 
She's  in  a  frock  of  Uncoln  green. 

Which  colour  likes  her  sight.    Drayt.  Eclogue  it.  p.  t+32 
Robin  Hood's  men  were  clad  in  Lincoln  green : 

An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  liis  call,  that  bow-men  were  right  good, 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  enps  of  red  and  blue. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  wi.  p.  lit* 
And  himself  also  in  general : 

Itoltin  Hood  took  his  mantle  from  his  bock, 

It  »a«  of  Lincoln  gteen, 
And  sew  it  by  this  lovely  page 

For  n  present  unto  the  queen. 

But  when  he  went  to  court  he  made  a  distinction: 

He  cloiithed  his  men  in  L<ncoln  green, 
And  himself  in  scarlet  red. 
Popular  liallads,  called  Robin  Hood's  Garland,  p>  **• 

Lindabhides.  A  celebrated  heroine  in  the  romance 
called  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Cervantes  among  the  books  found  in  the  library 
of  Don  Quixote.  B.  i.  ch.  6.  From  the  great 
celebrity  of  this  lady,  occasioned  by  the  popularity 
of  the  romance,  her  name  was  commonly  used  for » 
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mistress.   Jonson.  having  bo  introduced  it,  gives  a 

sketch  of  her  history : 

A.  Lindahrides '.  Aso.  Ay,  sir,  the  emperor  Alicandroc's 
daughter,  and  tlie  prince  Meridian'*  sister,  in  too  knight  of  the 
sun;  [Doniel  del  Phebo]  she  should  have  been  married  to  him, 
but  that  the  princess  Claridiana,  ttc.  Cynthia's  Rev.  iii.  9. 

Thus  she  is  mentioned  also  by  Rowley,  in  the 
Match  at  Midnight : 

Lindmbrides  her  name;  that  ancient  matron  is  her  reverend 
■winum.  Tun.  Niggers ;  I  have  read  of  her  in  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood.  Act  ii.  O.  PI.  vii.  7.  S81. 

This  Spanish  romance  was  translated  into  English 
by  one  Margaret  Tyler,  and  published,  in  nine 
successive  parts,  between  1598  and  1602.  Hence  it 
was  so  well  known  at  that  period.  The  author  of 
the  novel  of  Kenilworth  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  to  make  his  dialogue  characteristic, 
when  M.  Lambourne  says,  "  I  will  visit  his  Linda- 
brides,  by  St.  George,  be  he  willing  or  no."  Chap.  ii. 
Of  the  word  Dabruks,  which  occurs  in  one  old  play, 
I  can  make  nothing,  unless  it  be  a  corruption  or 
abbreviation  of  Lin-dabrides.  The  sense  suits 
exactly : 

On  my  life,  he  has  some  swinging  stuff  for  our  fresh  Dabrides, 
who  nave  invested  themselves  with  the  Platonic  order. 

Lady  Alimony,  i,  1.  (1650). 

Line  of  life.    One  of  the  lines  in  the  hand,  so 
termed  in  the  cant  of  palmistry. 

Go  to,  here's  a  simple  line  of  Ijfe !  here's  a  small  trifle  of 
wives!    Alas!  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  1  eleven  widows  and  nine 
maids,  is  n  simple  coming-in  for  oue  man.     ifcrcA.  Venice,  ii.  8. 
You  live  chaste  and  single,  and  have  buried  your  wife, 
And  mean  not  to  marry,  by  the  line  of  your  life. 

B.  Jon*.  Metam.  Gipsies,  vol.  vi.  p.  80. 
Linener.    A  linen-draper. 

Precede  all  the  dames  at  court  by  a  fortnight,  have  council 
tsylors,  listeners, 


B.  Jons.  Epicstne,  ii.  5. 
If  she  love  good  clothes  and  dressing,  have  your  learned  council 
about  you  every  morning,  your  French  taylor,  barber,  linener,  &c. 

Id.  ik.  iv.  1. 

A  Ling  El..   A  sort  of  thong  used  by  shoemakers  and 
cobblers ;  from  lingula. 

Where  sitting,  I  espy'd  a  lovely  dame, 
Whose  master  wrought  with  lingell  and  with  aul, 


And  under  ground  he  vamped  many  a 

B.  ts  Ft.  Knight  of  the  B.  Pettle,  Act  v.  p.  4SB. 
His  awl  and  lingel  in  a  thong, 
Mis  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung. 

Drayt.  Eel.  iv.  p.  1403. 
If  thou  dost  this,  there  shall  be  no  more  shoemending, 
Every  man  shall  have  a  special  care  nf  his  own  sole ; 
And  in  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors, 
His  lingel  and  his  nawt.  Id.  Women  Pleas'd,  iv.  1. 

Lingel  is  here  a  correction  of  the  modern  editors 
Toryugel,  in  the  old  editions,  which  is  certainly  non- 
sense.   The  correction  seems  indubitable. 

Link.  It  seems  odd  enough  that  so  awkward,  ineffi- 
cient, and  dirty  a  method  of  restoring  the  blackness  to 
a  rusty  hat,  as  that  of  smoking  it  by  a  link,  should 
ever  have  grown  into  a  common  practice ;  but  so  it 
by  the  following  passages : 

Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  beel ; 
There  w  as  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 

Taming  of  Shr.  iv.  1. 
is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  hats*  found  upon 
ead  of  newe,  blackt  oner  sviih  the  smoake  of  an  old 
Green's  Mihil  Mumchance,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevcn*. 

Lin  stock,  or  Lint-stock.   "  A  carved  stick,  with  a 
cock  at  one  end,  to  hold  a  gunner's  match,  and  a 
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sharp  point  at  the  other,  to  stick  it  upright  hi  the 
ground."  Kersey's  Diet.  A  stock  or  handle  to  hold 
the  lint.  The  match  itself  was  called  lintel,  or  lint. 
Coles  has,  "  Lintel,  funis  igniarius,  ad  ei 
machines  bellicas."    From  linum,  Latin. 

—  And  die  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cam* 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.  Henry 

I  smelt  the  powder,  spy'd  what  linstock  gave  fire,  to 
ogainst  the  poor  captain  of  the  gailifoysc 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  102. 
Till  yoo  shall  hear  a  culverin  discharg'd 
By  turn  that  bears  the  linstock  kindled  thus. 

Jest  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  390. 
Dr.  Johnson  produces  an  instance  from  Dryden. 

Lion  or  Cotswold.  A  sheep.  See  Cots  ale,  i.  e. 
Cotswold. 

Lippit.  To  turn;  a  phrase  which  I  have  seen  only  m 
the  following  example.  It  seems  to  imply  being 
wanton : 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  night  torn  lippit ;  if  I 
can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the  ounnery,  she  is  my  own. 

Merry  Devil,  O.  PI.  v.  883. 
It  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  that  the  Supplement 
to  Lacombe's  Diet,  du  Vieux  Langage,  gives  lippu, 
as  meaning  "  gourmand,  friand ;"  but  so  obsolete  a 
French  word  is  not  likely  to  have  been  commonly 
known  in  England. 

Lipsbuhy  pin  polo,  that  is,  Lipsbury  pound.  The 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs  has  the  form  of  a  pro* 
verbial  saying;  but  no  trace  of  its  origin  or  direct 
signification  has  yet  been  discovered.  Mr.  Capell 
was  very  confident  that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it : 
"  It  is  not  come  to  knowledge  where  that  Lipsbury 
is,  which  we  see  in  page  38 ;  out  this  we  may  know, 
and  that  with  certainty,  that  it  teas  some  vtllage  or 
other  fam'd  for  boxing,  that  the  boxers  fought  in  a 
ring,  or  enclos'd  circle,  and  that  this  ring  was  called 
-^Lipsbury  pinfold:  this  may  satisfy  as  to  the  Bense ; 
and  inquiry  may  help  to  further  particulars,  those 
that  wish  for  them."  Notes  on  Lear,  p.  155.  This 
would  be  well  guessed,  if  any  such  place  as  Lipsbury 
had  ever  existed.  The  passage  that  occasioned  these 
conjectures  is  the  following,  in  the  altercation  of 
Kent  with  Gloster's  steward : 

If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold  I  would  make  thee  care  for 
me.  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Lipsbury  pinfold  may,  perhaps,  like  Lob's  pound, 
be  a  coined  name  ;  but  with  what  allusion,  does  not 
appear.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  might  mean  the 
teeth,  as  being  the  pinfold  within  the  lips.  The  phrase 
would  then  mean,  "  If  I  had  you  in  my  teeth."  But 
it  remains  for  some  more  fortunate  inquirer  to  dis- 
cover what  is  really  meant.  No  various  reading  of 
the  passage  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  critic  in  this 
place. 

Liquor.  The  grand  liquor  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
for  the  great  elixir,  or  aurum  potabile,  of  the  alchy- 
mists. 

—  Where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  (hem  ? 

Tempest,  v.  1. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  change  liquor  into 
'lixir,  as  Warburton  proposed,  an  elixir  being  a 
liquor.   See  Gilded. 
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Li r i poop,  or  Liripippe,  i.  Part  of  the  old  clerical 
drew ;  in  early  times,  apparently  a  tippet ;  latterly,  a 
scarf.  See  dent.  Mag.  1818.  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  where 
is  a  very  elaborate  article  on  the  subject.  It  was 
supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  clero- 
peplus.  Kersey  explains  it,  "  a  livery  hood."  Coles 
has  "  a  liripoop,  epomis,  cleropeplus."  In  Du  Cange's 
Glossary,  Lirtpiphtm  is  thus  illustrated :  "  Epomis, 
unde  Belgis  lure-piipe,  seu  potius  longa  fascia,  vel 
cauda  caputii.  Henricut  de  Knyghton  de  Event. 
Angl.  1.  iv.  Dominarum  cohors  affuit,  quasi  comes 
interludii,  in  di verso  et  inirabili  apparatu  virili  —  in 
tunicis  partitis  —  cum  capuciis  brevibus,  et  liripipiis 
[male  liripiis  edit.]  ad  modum  cordarum  circa  caput 
advolutis."    It  was  Somner  who  corrected  tnat 


With  their  Aristotle'*  breech  on  their  brads,  and  his  liripipium 
about  then  necks.  Bethive,  I  7.  cited  bj  Opel  J. 

That  they  do  not  passe  for  all  their  miters,  staves,  hats,  crowns, 
cow les,  copes,  and  liripippet.  Id.  ibid. 

In  the  mock  library  of  Rabelais  we  have  "  Lyrippii 
[for  liripippii]  Sorbonicce  Moralizationes,  per  M.  Lu- 
poldum."   Vol.  ii.  p.  74.  Ozeli. 

It  seems  that  this  ornament  was  not  confined 
always  to  the  clergy,  for  Peck,  speaking  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  dress  used  by  the  commons  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  says,  "  Their  lerripippet  reach  to 
their  heels,  all  jagged." 

Liripoop  and  teripoop  are  sometimes  used  without 
any  definite  meaning,  chiefly,  I  presume,  from  their 
droll  and  burlesque  sound ;  as  where  a  girl  is  called 
"  a  young  lirry-poope."  B.  #  Fl.  Pilgrim,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  1.  Lyly  twice  uses  it  to  express  a  degree  of 
knowledge  or  acuteness : 
There's  a  girl  that  knows  ber  hrripoop.  Mother  Bombie,  i.  3. 
Thou  m&ist  be  skilled  in  thy  logic,  but  not  in  thy  lerypoope. 

Sapko  If  Phao.  i.  3. 

In  this  mode,  however,  it  was  very  current.  Cot- 

Srave  translates  "  Qui  acait  bien  son  roulet,"  by  "  one 
tat  knows  his  liripoope."  Probably  it  meant  at  first, 
having  that  knowledge  which  entitled  the  person  to 
wear  a  liripoop,  or  scarf,  as  a  doctor.  Thus  the 
treatise  of  Magister  Lupoid  explained  all  the  learning 
connected  with  the  doctorial  hood,  or  scarf,  of  the 
Sorbonne.  Menage  says  it  is  made  from  the  Flemish 
liere-piipe. 

List,  t.  in  the  sense  of  boundary,  which  is  now  disused, 
appears  to  have  been  deduced  from  the  lists  which 
kept  off  the  spectators  at  tournaments.  It  occurs  in 
this  sense  several  times  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir.  I  mean,  she  is  the  lilt  of  my 
Toy  age.  Twelfth  N.  iii.  1. 

The  very  litt,  the  very  utmost  bound, 
Of  all  onr  fortunes.  1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

The  ocesui,  overpeering  of  his  tut.  Haml.  iv.  3. 

Which  passage  puts  the  sense  of  the  following  out 
of  all  doubt : 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  lift.  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Which  Dr.  Johnson  erroneously  explained  listening. 

2.  List,  for  desire  or  inclination ;  from  to  list,  or 
listen  to,  in  the  sense  of  to  choose,  or  be  disposed  to 
do  any  thing ;  or  perhaps  rather  for  lust. 

I  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  sleep.         Othello,  ii.  1. 
Dr.  Johnson  cites  another  instance  from  the  Elkon 
Basilike,  or  some  other  work  under  the  name  of 
Charles  I. 
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Listen,  v.  To  attend  to,  as  an  active  verb.  This 
usage  is  common  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  but 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  the  language 
of  the  time,  and  not  quite  disused  when  Milton  wrote, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  shows. 

He  that  no  more  mast  say  is  listen  d  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glnse. 

.     L  Kir*.  II.  6.  t. 

As  they  bad  seen  roe  with  these  hangman's  hands 
Ztttenusg  their  fear.  Macbeth,  n.  t. 

Which  she  long  littning,  softly  askt  againe 
What  mister  wight  it  was  that  so  did  plain*. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vii.  10. 
LtUen  the  plaints  of  thy  poor  votaries. 

Aamley't  World  Tosid.tfe.  cit.St 
It  occurs  in  Milton's  Comtts. 

Litch-owl.    See  Lich-owl. 


Lite,  for  little. 

From  this  etploit  he  sav'd  n 
The  aged  men,  and  boys  of 


nor  file, 
age. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  si.  W. 

Sylvester  has  used  by  litte  and  little,  for  by  little 
and  little: 

For  as  two  bellows,  blowing  turn  by  turn, 
By  lUle  and  little  make  cold  coals  to  bum. 

Dubartat,  I.  i.  8. 

Lite,  for  little,  is  quoted  also  from  Chaucer.  See 
Todd. 

Lith  er,  adj.    Soft,  pliable,  yielding ;  the  comparative 
of  lithe.    From'lrbe,  Saxon. 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky. 

In  thy  despite  shall  scape  mortality.         I  Hen.  VI.  iv  7 

I'll  bring  his  lithe r  legs  in  better  frame. 

Look  ubout  you,  1600.  cit.  St. 
Well,  and  ye  shift  no  better,  ye  losel  hther  and  lasye. 

Gammer  Ourton,  O.  PI.  ii. 7*. 
Or  at  lost  hyre  some  younge  Phaon  for  niede  to  dooe  tbe  thynge, 
"l  daube  theyr  lither  cheekes  with  peintvuge. 

Chaloner't  Mori*  Entom.  sign.  F  *. 

Also  idle: 

For  Charles  the  French  king  in  his  feats  not  lither. 
When  we  had  rendred  Earner,  Maunts,  and  Maine, 
!  to  win  all  Noi 


le  againe. 
Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  S44. 

Lithernf.ss.  Softness,  weakness,  or,  perhaps,  idle- 
ness.  See  the  second  sense  of  lither,  in  Todd. 

For  as  they  that  angle  for  the  tortoys,  having  once  caught  him, 
are  driveo  into  such  a  lythemeue,  that  they  loose  all  thuir  spirit**. 

Euphuet  if  hit  Engl.  p.  M. 

Here  it  is  clearly  weakness : 

Have  my  weak  thoughts  made  brawn-fallen  my  strong  arms?  w 
is  it  the  nature  of  love,  —  to  breed  numbness  or  tythernest,  or  I 
know  not  what  languishing  in  my  joints  and  sinews? 

Lyly.  Endymion.  it.  3. 

Little-ease.  A  familiar  term  for  a  pillory,  or  stocks; 
or  an  engine  uniting  both  purposes,  the  bUboea. 

Netvus — a  kind  ofstockes  for  the  necke  and  the  feeta:  the 
pillorie,  or  little-eaie.  Abr.  Fleming's  Nomencl.  196.  b. 

Was  not  this  a  seditions  fellow  ?  was  not  this  fellow's  preaching 
a  cause  of  al  the  trouble  in  Israel?  was  he  not  worthy  to  be  cast 
in  bocardo,  or  little-ease.  Latimer,  Serai,  hi  105.  b. 

Littlest.  The  regular  superlative  of  little,  though 
supplanted  by  least.  Shakespeare  has  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player-king : 

Where  love  is  great  the  littlett  doubts  are  fear. 

Haml.  iii.  S- 

Live,  for  lief.  Willingly. 

I  had  as  live  as  any  thing  I  could  see  his  farewell. 

Ecstw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iy.  «*3. 
It  was  probably  pronounced  as  leave. 
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Livelihood.     Used  for  liveliness,  active  vigour,  or 
lively  appearance. 

The  remetubninco  of  her  father  never  approaches  her,  but  ihe 
trraony  it'her  sorrow  taitu  nil  livelihood  from  her  cheek?. 

Air$  Well,  i.  1. 
With  this,  she  veiieth  on  hi*  sweating  psJm 
The  precedent  of  pith  nnrl  livelihood. 

Shoketp.  Venus  t[  Adorn.  Suppl.  i.  405. 
Spenser  writes  it  liveiuhcad,  which  is  equivalent. 
See  Todd. 


Livelode,  for  livelihood, 
and  lode. 


Maintenance;  from  life 


Hence  the  lizard's  leg  was  thought  a  fit 
in  the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth* 


—  Ne  by  the  law  of  nature 
But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature, 
As  weil  of  worldly  livelode  as  oflife. 

Spent.  Moth.  Hubk  Tale,  v.  145. 

Lit  key,  s.   Delivery,  or  grant  of  possession;  a  law 
term. 

1 .  Hence  /ferry  of  seisin  is  a  law  term,  implying 
the  delivery  of  land,  &c.  into  possession.  Livery 
and  seisin  is  also  used  ;  livery  being  in  each  instance 
equivalent  to  delivery : 

She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 
As  being  her  owite  by  livery  and  teitin. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  37. 
lie  sent  a  hernuld  before  to  Hume  to  deuiaitd  littry  of  the  man 
that  had  uUeaded  hun.  North's  flut.  p.  150. 

2.  To  sue  one's  livery  was  a  phrase  relative  to  the 
feudal  tenures,  according  to  which  the  court  of  wards 
seized  the  lands  of  any  tenant  of  the  crown  upon 
his  decease,  'till  the  heir  sued  out  his  livery,  and  by 
that  process  came  into  possession.  The  phrase 
occurs  three  times  in  Shakespeare's  writings. 

York  says  to  Richard  II. 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seite  Hereford's  right, 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  bath 


Call  in  his  letters  patents  tl 
By  his  attorniefr-gciieral,  to 
H«  livery,  and  deny  his  ofi 


,a  otl'er'd  homage, 
You  plucl  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 

Rich.  II.  ii.  l. 

Bolingbroke  afterwards  says, 
I  am  denied  to  rue  my  livery  here, 

And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave.  Ih.  ii.  S. 

It  should  be  made  letters-patent  in  both  places. 
Of  the  same  Bolingbroke  it  is  afterwards  said, 

He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sac  hit  livery,  and  beg  his  peace,      1  Hem.  IV.  iv.  S. 

As  this  was  not  done  till  a  minor  came  of  age,  it 
was  occasionally  used  as  an  expression  to  denote 
maturity : 

—  If  Cupid 
;  arrows  of  that  weight,  I'll  swear  devoutly, 
,  ami's  uo  more  a  boy. 

B.  4  FL  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  1. 

Lizard.  It  was  a  current  opinion  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  and  is  not  yet  quite  eradicated,  that 
lizards,  the  most  harmless  of  reptiles,  are  venomous. 
The  English  lizard,  or  eft,  and  the  water-lizard,  or 
newt,  in  many  places  he  under  the  same  slander,  and 
particularly  the  latter.  An  abhorrence  of  their  sin- 
gular form  probably  gave  rise  to  this  notion,  as 
happened  also  in  the  case  of  the  toad. 

Their  sweetest  prospects  murdering  basilisks, 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lixardi'  stings. 

9  Hen.  VI.  iil  9. 

Mark'd  by  the  destmiea  to  be  avoided 

'  'Tiff*.  VI.  ii.  9. 
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H'as  sued  hu  livery,  i 


The  liuird  shots  up  his  sharp-sighted  eyes 
Among  these  serpents,  and  there  sadly  lies. 

Drayton,  Noah't  Flood,  p.  15S8. 


Loach.  A  small  fish;  called  also  a  groundling. 
Cobitis  barhatula.  Linn.  One  of  the  Carriers  in 
1  Henri/  IV.  says,  "  Your  chamber  lie  breeds  fleas 
like  a  loach."  ii.  1.  This  has  puzzled  the  commenta- 
tors; but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
loach  infested  with  fleas  as  the  tench,  which  may  be 
meant  in  a  preceding  speech.  Both  sayings  were, 
probably,  founded  upon  such  fanciful  notions  as 
make  up  a  great  part  of  natural  history  among  the 
common  people ;  but  Holland's  Pliny  warrants  the  . 
notion  that  some  fishes  breed  fleas  and  lice,  ch.  xlvii. 
Had  the  Carrier  meant  to  say  "  as  big  as  a  loach," 
he  would  have  said,  "  breeds  fleas  like  loaches." 
Warburton  and  Capell  are  far  from  the  mark.  Mr. 
Maione's  suggestion,  that  it  may  mean  M  breeds  fleas 
as  fast  as  a  loach  breeds,"  that  is,  breeds  loaches,  is 
not  improbable,  as  it  was  reckoned  a  peculiarly 
prolific  fish. 

In  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  Sir  H.  Wildair  speaks 
of  loathes  being  swallowed  whole;  "  to  swallow 
Cupids  like  loaches."  This  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says  that  this  fish  is  frequent 
in  a  stream  near  Amesbury,  "  where  the  sportsmen, 
through  frolic,  swallow  it  down  alive  in  a  glass  of 
wine."   See  Donovan's  Fishes,  PI.  xxii. 

Browne  mentions  the  fish  thus : 

The  miller's  tbombe,  the  hiding  loach, 
The  perch,  the  ever-nibling  roach. 

first.  Pott.  D.  i.  S.  1.  p.  99. 

Loadstar,  and  Loadsman.  See  Lode-star,  and 
Lodksman. 

Loathful.  Either  hating  or  hateful;  abhorred. 
Many  compounds  of  loath  were  formerly  current, 
which  since  have  been  disused.  It  is  common  to 
write  the  adjective  loath  without  the  a :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  distinguish  it,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
verb  to  loathe,  both  being  from  the  Saxon  la*.  See 
Johnson  on  these  words. 

1.  Hating,  abhorring: 

That  the  complaints  thereof  could  not  be  told: 
Which  when  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold, 
He  would  do  more  endure,  but  came  his  way. 

Spent.  Moth.  HtM.  Tele,  v.  ISiS. 

2.  Hateful,  offensive : 

He  would  attain  the  one  without  pouting  dumpishnesse,  and 
6XeTC  **    "  HoiinJh.  Hut.  qflrel.  H  4.  col.  9. 

Loathly,  adj.   Hateful,  detestable. 

—  But  harreo  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 

T»M»t  you  shall  bate  it  both.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

—  But  if  she  lost  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  ryo 

Should  hold  her  loathly.  Othello,  iii.  4. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Hred  in  the  loathly  lukes  of  Tartary. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ril  44. 
Loathly,  or  Lothly,  adv.  Unwillingly. 
Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnatural  purpose.  Lear,  ii.  1. 

There  is  some  license  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
above  passage ;  it  means,  "  With  what  unwillingness 
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to  enter  into  hi*  view*."   It  seems  rather,  by  its 
position,  to  intimate  that  be  opposed  unwillingly. 
This  shews  that  you  from  nature  lothly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day. 

Donne  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
Loathness,  or  Lothness.    Unwillingness.  This 
word  is  little  used,  if  at  all ;  though  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

—  And  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 

Which  end  the  beam  should  bow.  Temp.  ii.  1. 

—  Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 

Nor  make  replies  of  lothness.  Ant.  if  CUop.  iii.  9. 

Johnson  gives  an  example  from  Bacon  also. 
Loave-ears,  for  lave-ears.    A  corrupt  form  of  the 
word.    See  Lave-ear'o. 

■ —  But  tukc  especial  care 
You  button  on  your  night  cap.  . 

M .  After  th*  new  fashion, 
With  bis  loave  ears  without  it. 

Lady  Alimony,  Act  ii.  sign.  F. 

See  in  Lugged. 
Lob.  A  lubber,  or  clown.  Skinner  derives  it  from 
lapp,  German ;  Minshew  and  others  from  Migu.  Both 
etymologies  are  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  cited  below,  lob,  lublter, 
looby,  tolKock,  all  denote  both  inactivity  of  body  and 
dulness  of  mind. 

Farewel,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  be  gone. 

Midi.  X.  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Hold  thy  hands,  lob.  Promos  if  Cast.  Part  II.  iii.  8. 

It  was  such  a  foolish  lob  as  thou. 

Preston's  Cambyies,  cited  by  Steevens. 
Should  find  Esau  such  a  lout  or  a  lob.  Jacob  if  Esau,  ditto. 
Mud  Corridon  do  but  on  clownish  otes, 
As  balde  a  verse  as  any  lob  can  make. 

An  Ould  Focioued  Uve,  by  J.  T.  1594. 
To  Lob,  v.  a.   To  hang  down  in  a  sluggish  and  stupid 
manner.    Made  from  the  substantive. 

—  Ami  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips. 

Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

Lon's-pouso.  Phrase,  To  be  laid  in  hob's  pound,  to 
be  "  laid  by  the  heels,  or  clap'd  tip  in  jail."  Old 
Canting  Dictionary.  Also  any  close  or  confined 
place,  as,  in  the  following  lines,  it  means  "  behind 
the  arras :" 

Who  forced  the  gentleman,  to  save  her  credit, 

To  marry  her,  and  say  he  was  the  party 

Found  iu  Lob's  pound.  Muss.  D.  of  Milan,  iii.  2. 

Who  Lob  was,  is  as  little  known  as  the  site  of 
Lipsbvj by  pinfold.  In  Hudibras  this  term  is 
employed  as  a  name  for  the  stocks,  into  which  the 
knight  put  Crowdero : 

Crowdero  whom,  in  irons  bound, 

Thou  basclv  threwst  into  1  Mb' $■  pound.  I.  iii.  909. 

Dr.  Grey,  in. the  notes,  tells  a  ludicrous  application 
of  it,  in  the  case  of  one  Lobb,  a  dissenting  minister. 
To  Lobstarize,  v.   To  go  backward.    A  word  most 
strangely  coined  by  Sylvester,  and  applying  rather 
to  the  motion  of  a  crab  than  a  lobster. 

Thou  makest  rivers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarite,  (back  to  their  source  to  creep). 

Dubart.  IV.  iii.  2. 

The  author  did  well  to  explain  it  himself  in  a 
parenthesis ;  but  he  would  have  done  better  had  he 
left  it  out. 

A  Lock,  or  Love-lock.  A  pendent  lock  of  hair, 
often  plaited  and  tied  with  riband,  and  hanging  at 
the  ear,  which  was  a  very  prevalent  fashion  in  the 
age  of  Shakespeare  and  afterwards.  Charles  the 
First,  and  many  of  his  courtiers,  wore  them ;  nor  did 
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he  cut  off  his  till  the  year  1646.  See  Grainger, 
vol  ii.  p.  411.  ThtB  lock  was  worn  on  the  left  side, 
and  hung  down  by  the  shoulder,  considerably  longer 
than  the  rest  of  the  hair,  sometimes  even  to  the 
girdle ;  as  some  of  the  following  passages  will  show. 
Against  this  fashion,  William  Prynne  wrote  a  treatise 
called  'The  Unlwelynets  of  Love-locks,  in  which  he 
considered  them  as  very  ungodly. 

And  oue  deformed  is  one  of  them:  1  know  him,  he  wears  a 
lock.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  S. 

Which  report  Dogberry  further  blunders  into  a 
lock  and  key : 

And  also  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  deformed :  they  say 
be  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it.        lb.  v.  1. 

By  the  key  we  may  suppose  him  to  mean  an  ear- 
ring, if  any  thing. 

Warburton  saw  a  great  deal  of  refined  satire  on 
the  fashion,  in  these  passages ;  but  it  is  difficult,  in 
many  cases,  to  see  as  much  as  be  fancied  he  disco- 
vered. 

Cen.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  madam. 

Mav.  And  a  very  good  lock.         B.  Jon,  Epicene,  it.  6. 

—  Aud"  who  knows  but  he 
May  lose  his  ribband  by  it,  iu  hit  lock 

Dear  as  his  saint.  B.  if  FL  Coronation,  Act  i.  p.  IS. 

His  fashion  too  too  fond,  and  loosly  light, 

A  long  lore-lock  on  his  left  shoulder  plight, 

Like  to  a  woman's  hair,  well  shewd,  a  woman's  sprite. 

Description  of  Ascites,  in  Fletch.  Purple  Is.  vii.  23. 
From  their  supposed  eflect  in  causing  violent  love, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  called  heart' 
breakers.  Butler  therefore  speaks  of  Samson's  famous 
locks  under  that  name  : 

Like  Samsou't  heart-breakers  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue.  Hud.  I.  i.  253. 

Prynne  speaks  of  them  with  detestation : 
And  more  especially  in  long,  unshome,  womanish,  frilled,  lore' 
provoking  linire,  and  lovetockes,  growne  now  too  oj-ich  in  fashion 
with  comly  pages,  youthes,  and  lewd,  effeminate,  ruffianly  person*. 

Histrumastix,  p.  209. 

Wigs  were  made  to  imitate  this : 

He  lay  in  gloves  all  night,  and  this  morning  I 
Brought  him  a  new  periwig,  with  a  lock  at  it. 

B.  if  Fl.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  ii.  p.  4S1. 
—  Fnrewcl,  signior, 
Your  amorous  lock  has  a  hair  out  of  order. 
Mor.  I'm !  what  an  oversight  was  this  ■of  my  barber  1 
1  must  return  now  and  have  it  corrected,  dear  signior. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  203. 

It  was  originally  a  French  custom : 

Will  you  be  Frenchified,  with  a  love-lock   down   to  your 
shoulders,  wherein  you  may  hang  your  mist  res*  favour? 

Green's  Quip/or  an  Upstart  Courtier,  D  S  l> 

We  have*  here  an  account  of  a  very  long  one : 
Why  should  thy  sweet  love-locke  hang'  dangling  downe, 
Kissing  thy  girdle-steed  with  falling  nnde? 

liarnefiel<fs  Affectionate  Shepherd,  Poems  printed  in 

1594.  cit.  CapeU. 

Lock,  that  opens  with  amen.  This  seems  to 
mean  a  padlock  formed  of  rings  marked  with  letters, 
which,  when  placed  to  form  a  certain  word,  will  open, 
but  not  otherwise.  This,  therefore,  is  an  older  in- 
vention than  might  be  supposed. 

A  cap-case  for  your  linneu  and  your  plate, 
With  a  straoge'for/c,  that  opens'wUh  Amen. 

B.if  Ft.  Xoble  Ge»t I.  Act  r. 
Noticed  also  in  some  verses  by  Carew,  addressed 
to  May,  on  his  comedy  of  the  Heir  : 

—  As  doth  a  lock  that  goes 
With  letters,  for  till  every  one  be  known, 
The  lock's  as  fast  as  if  you  had  found  noue. 

Lock  it  am.    A  sort  of  linen  of  a  cheap  kind,  but  made 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness ;  used  for  caps,  shirts, 
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shifts,  and  handkerchiefs,  by  the  lower  orders. 
,   Phillips  says  expressly  that  it  was  linen,  which  refutes 
Johnson's  etymology. 

—  The  kitchen  mall  in  pint 
Iler  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eve  him.  Corwi.  ii.  1. 

—  To  poor  maidens'  marriages  — 

—  I  give  per  anuuro  two  hundred  ells  of  lockram, 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linnens, 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  hurtliens. 

B.  A-  Ft.  Spanish  Curate,  ir.  5. 
Thou  though  t'st,  beacause  I  did  wear  lockram  shirts, 
I  had  no  wit. 

Glapthorn*?*  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1039.  cit.  St. 
Let  all  the  good  yon  intended  me,  be  a  lockram  coif,  a  blue 
pn»n,  and  a  clean  whip.  Brome's  Northern  Lan,  ditto. 

Thafis,  give  me  the  dress  and  discipline  of  a  woman 
in  Bridewell. 
I  cui  wet  one  of  my  new  locktram  napkins  with  weeping. 

Green 's  Never  too  late,  ditto. 

Also  in  his  Vision. 

His  ruffe  was  of  fine  lotkeram,  stitched  very  fair  with  Coventry 
tloe. 

Lodam.  An  old  game  on  the  cards;  mentioned  with 
primero  and  others.  Sir  John  Harrington  speaks  of 
it  as  succeeding  to  maw  in  court  fashion. 

Then  follow  d  lodam,  hand  to  hand  or  quarter  fqu.  barter?] 

A  t  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the  quarter, 

That  unexpected,  in  a  short  abode, 

They  could  not  cleanly  beare  away  their  load. 

Epigr.  IV.  19. 

She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam. 

Woman  k.  scith  Kindn.  O.  PI.  vii.  996, 

In  a  note  upon  the  latter  passage,  Mr.  Reed  says 
that "  it  is  not  yet  cjuite  disused."  It  is  not  described, 
however,  nor  mentioned  in  the  Complete  Gamester, 
The  same  passage  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  played 
by  three  persons :  "  She  and  /  will  take  you," 
Lodestar.  The  pole-star,  or  cynosure;  the  leading 
star,  by  which  mariners  are  guided;  from  heban, 
Saxon,  to  lead.  Thus  the  magnet  is  loadstone ;  that 
is,  leading  or  guiding  stone. 

—  O  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd'!)  car. 

Midi.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lightcth, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye. 

Shakcsp.  Venus  if  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  48-1. 
Bat  stay,  what  star  slimes  yonder  in  the  east? 
The  loadstar  of  my  life,  tf  Abigail. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  398. 
To  that  clear  majesty  which,  in  tlie  north, 

Doth,  like  another  sun,  in  gloiy  rise. 
Which  stnndelh  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  heav'nlv  worth; 
Loadstone  to  beans,  and  toaditar  to  all  evt-s. 

Sir  J.  Daviei'i  Dedic.  to-  Q.  Elit. 
Lodbsman.  s.    A  guide;  a  word  formed  by  the  same 
analogy,  and  used  by  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  where 
Henry  V.  promises  his  friends  to  be  their 

Guide,  lodeiman,  and  conductor. 

It  is  also  used  in  that  sense  by  T.  Churchyard : 

My  Uxulsmen  lack  the  skill, 
To  passe  the  strayghte>,  and  saftly  bring 
My  barke  to  quiet  port. 
Deter,  of  H'arrti  of  Flanders,  in  Centura  Lit.  ix.  p.  947. 

A  ridiculous  blunder  occurs  in  the  reprinted  edition 
of  Sir  John  Davies's  l*oem  on  Dancing,  published  in 
1773,  where,  instead  of 

Reason  the  cynosure,  and  bright  load-star 

In  this  world  s  sea,  t'  avoid  the  rock  uf  chance ;    Stan.  94. 

It  is  given,  "  Reason  the  connoisseur"  &c. 
The  word  is  found  in.  Chaucer,  as  a  pilot,  and  in 

others.  See  Todd. 


Loegria.  An  old  name  for  England,  according  to 
the  fabulous  division  of  it  given  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  as  portioned  out  to  the  three  sous  of 
Brutus,  Locrinus,  Camber,  and  Albanact ;  from 
whom  Loegria,  Cambria,  and  Albania,  respectively 
took  their  names.  « 

Our  historians  make  the  oldest  division  of  Britain  to  have  been 
that  which  distinguishes  it  into  Loegria,  Cambria,  and  Albania, 
or  to  express  myself  more  clearly,  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Coach's  Camden,  p  exxviii. 
His  three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact,  and  Camber,  diride  the  land 
by  consent ;  Locrine  had  the  middle  part,  Loegria ;  Camber  pos- 
sessed Cambria,  or  Wales;  Albanact,  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

Milton's  Hist,  of  Engl.  Book  i. 
I  am  that  Pinnar  who,  when  Brutus'  blood 

Extincted  was  in  bloody  Porrex  rainne, 
Among  the  princes  in  contention  stood. 

Who  in  the  British  throne  by  right  should  raigne: 
'Mongst  whom  by  might  a  part  I  did  obtaine, 
That  part  of  Albion  calPd  Logria  hight 
I  did  long  time  usurp  against  all  right. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  81. 
The  verse  shows  that  Logria  is  a  misprint  for 
Loegria. 

Loft,  adj.    Used,  in  the  following  passage,  for  Jofty. 

In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt, 

To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  mischance, 

E.  of  Surrey's  Poems,  1557.  E  1. 

Loft,  $.  Seems  to  be  used  for  the  flooring  of  a  room, 
by  Spenser. 

All  so  dainty  the  bed  where  she  should  lie, 

By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roorae,  and  by  and  by 
The  loft  was  rays'd  againe  thai  no  man  could- it  spie. 

F .  Q.  V.  ri.  97. 

It  was  commonly  used  for  a  floor,  in  the  sense  of 
story,  or  division  of  a  house ;  as, "  the  third  loft" 
Acts,  xx.  9. 

Log  oat,,  or  Locget,  *.  A  small  log,  or  piece  of 
wood ;  a  diminutive  from  log. 

Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms, 

Like  loggcti  at  a  pear-tree.       B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  iv.  o\ 

Hence  loggats,  as  the  name  of  an  old  game  among 
the  common  people,  and  one  of  those  forbidden  by  a 
statute  of  the  33d  of  Hen.  VIII.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Steevens :  "  This  is  a  game  played  in  several 
parts  of  England  even  at  this  time.  A  stake  is  fixed 
into  the  ground ;  those  who  play  throw  loggals  at  it, 
and  he  that  is  nearest  the  stake  wins :"  "  I  have  seen 
it  played,"  he  adds,  "  in  different  counties,  at  their 
sheep-shearing  feasts,  where  the  winner  was  entitled 
to  a  black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to 
the  fanner's  maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  petticoat,  and  on  condition  that  she  knelt  down  on 
the  fleece  to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rustics  present." 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  Capell  after  him,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  make  it  the  same  as  ninepins,  or 
skettles,  which  the  former  calls  kittle-pins.  They 
were  probably  mistaken,  as  the  two  games  are  distin- 
guished in  the  same  passage. 

*I>id  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play 'at 
loggats  with  them?  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

To  play  at  loggals,  nine  holes  or  ten  pinnes. 

An  Old  Collect,  of  Epigrams,  $e.  cit.  St. 

Loiter-sack,  s.    A  loiterer,  a  lazy  fellow. 

If  the  loiter-suckt  be  gone  springing  into  a  taverne,  I'll  fetch 
him  reeling  out.  July's  Mother  Bombie,  ii.  9. 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  H  alter-sack,  being, 
a-  similar  compound.  The  adjunct  sack,  seems  to 
denote  an  inert  or  lumpish  person. 
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Lombard,!.  A  banker.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Italian  bankers  who  settled  in  the  city  of  London, 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Lombard  Street;  bat  it  is 
not  so  generally  understood,  that  the  merchants  held 
their  meetings  there,  till  the  Exchange  was  built;  or 
that  those  Lombard  bankers  were,  in  general,  Jews; 
though,  from  the  almost  exclusive  activity  of  that 
people  in  traffic  in  early  times,  it  might  easily  be 
conjectured  that  they  were.  Stowe  gives  us  the 
former  intimation : 

Then  have,  ye  Lombard  Street,  to  culled  of  the  Longoberds  and 
other  merchant*,  strangers  of  divers*  natioas,  assembling  there 
twite  every  day,  which  manner  continued  untill  the  1 2  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  1MB,  on  which  day  the  said  merchant*!  beganne 
their  meeting  in  Conn-bill  at  the  Burse,  since  by  her  majeatie 
uamed  the  Itoyall  Exchange.  Survey  of  London,  p.  157. 

The  latter  may  be  confirmed  from  this  passage : 

—  So  an  usurer, 

Or  Lombard  Jem,  might,  with  some  bag*  of  trash. 
Buy  halftbe  western  world. 

B.  If  Ft.  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  «. 

Lomewhyle.  A  mere  press  error  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  1590,  which  would  not 
be  worth  notice,  had  not  Capell  very  innocently 
entered  it  as  an  old  word  in  his  School  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  213.  Church,  and  other  editors,  silently  altered 
it  to  somewhyte,  which  is  evidently  right. 

—  Above  all  the  rest. 
Which  with  the  prince  of  darkenes  fell  mmemhyte. 

From  heaven's  wis,  and  everlasting  rest.  F.  Q.  111.  viiL  8. 

To  Lono,  v.  To  belong,  of  which  it  has  generally 
been  thought  an  abbreviation.  Mr.  Todd,  however, 
shows  that  it  was  used  from  the  earliest  times  without 
such  mark. 

—  That  by  gift  of  heav'n, 
By  law  of  nature,  ana  of  nations,  long 

To  him,  and  to  his  beirs.  Hen.  V.  iL  4. 

The  clothiers  ait,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  them  longing,  hove  put  off 

The  spinsters,  fcc.  Hen.  Vlll.  i.  9. 

But  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong 
Auayld,  not  knowing  what  to  arms  doth  lone. 

Spent,  f. 

Also  B.  III.  C.  iii.  St.  58. 

The  present  heate  doth  strait  dispatch  the  thing 
With  all  those  solemn  rites  that  W  thereto. 

Daniel,  Ctvil  Wan,  vii.  108. 
Longing  seems  to  be  put,  in  the  following  passage, 
for  longed  for,  or  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
longing : 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 

Tteo  Gent,  of  Ver.  ii.  T. 

Or  it  may  mean  the  journey  which  belongs  to  me, 
"  my  own  journey." 

To  Loof.  To  bring  a  vessel  close  to  the  wind.  Now 
pronounced  by  seamen  luff.  Falconer's  Marine 
Dictionary  gives  luff  only,  in  this  sense ;  but  loof  is 
said  to  occur  in  Hackluyt. 

—  She  once  being  tooft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 

Claps  on  his  sea-wing.  Ant.  if  Cteop.  iii.  8. 

To  Look  babies  in  the  eyes;  that  is,  to  look  for 
babies  there.  To  look  closely  and  amorously  into 
the  eyes,  so  as  to  see  the  figures  reflected  in  them. 
See  Babies.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  I 
■port  of  lovers,  since  it  is  abundantly  alluded  to  by 
various  writers. 
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—  Can  ye  look  babies,  sister, 
In  the  yimug  gallanti'  eyes,  ami  twirl  their  band -string! ? 

B./eFl.  Loyal  Subject^,  i. 
Fiol.  Will  he  play  with  me  tool 
Alin.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  tweet  one; 

There's  a  fine  sport!  Aid.  iii.  6. 

See  also  the  Woman  Hater,  iii.  1 . 

When  a  young  lady  wrings  you  by  the  hand, —  thus ; 
Or  with  an  amorous  touch  presses  your  fool; 
Looks  babies  in  your  eyes,  plays  wtth  your  locks  &c 

Massinger's  Renegado,  ii.  4. 
In  Poole's  English  Paruassvt,  among  the  phrases 
expressing  the  ways  of  lovers,  is  set  down,  Looting 
of  babies  in  each  other's  eyes."  p.  420.  Drayton 
makes  it  looking  for  Cupids : 

WhUo  in  their  chrystal  eyes  be  doth/or  Cupids  leak. 

Polyittbion,  Song  ii. 

To  Loom.   To  appear  large,  as  objects  at  sea,  refracted 
through  a  dense  medium,  and  therefore 


larger  than  they  really  are. 

They  stand  far  off  in  time :  through  I 
Of  clear  wits,  yet  they  loom  both  great  i 

FansMaw's  Lasiad,  viiL  1 

"  She  looms  a  great  sail,  magna  videtur  uavis." 
E.  Coles  Diet. 

Loon,  or  Lown,  *.  A  term  of  reproach;  as  a  stupid 
rascal,  or  the  like;  from  the  Dutch  hen.  Loon  b 
yet  common  in  Scotland,  and  seems  only  the  nor- 
thern pronunciation  of  lown.  Neither  word  can 
strictly  be  called  obsolete,  though  they  are 
used,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fae'd  loon  ! 


Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  )  Much.  v.  3. 

King  Stephen  was  n  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown, 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 

With  that  be  call'd  the  taylor  Ian.  Othello,  5. 3- 

You  that  are  princely  born  should  shake  him  off, 
For  shame,  subscribe!  and  let  the  loon  depart. 

Edward  IL  O.  PI.ii.JJB 
The  sturdy  beggar,  and  the  lazy  loan, 
Gets  here  hard  bands,  or  lae'd  correction. 

Honest  Wh.  V.  «,  O.  PI.  uL  466. 
Loos.  Praise;  from  laus,  Latin.   A  Chaucerian  word. 

Besides  the  I osse  of  so  much  loos  and  tame, 

As  through  the  world  iherby  should  glorifie  his  name. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  in.  H. 

See  Church's  Spenser.    Several  editions  read  praise 
instead. 

Los  is  the  same,  in  old  French,  and  is  probably  the 
immediate  origin  of  the  English  word  : 

A  ta  sainte  divioite 

Soit  lot,  honeur,  et  potest*.  Mybtere,  Voy.  Roqsufort. 
To  Loose,  v.  n.   To  discharge  an  arrow.  Aschain 
spells  it  louse,  or  Imcse : 

Louring  must  be  much  like.  So  qnicke  and  harde  that  it  be 
without  all  girdes,  so  soft  nnd  gentle,  that  the  shaft  By  not  as  * 
were  sent  nut  of  b  boneense.  Toioph.  p.  !f0o. 

See  him  also  passim. 

2.  To  weigh  anchor,  or  slip  the  cables : 

And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  supposing  that  they  bad 
obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  tbey  sailed  close  by  Crete- 

Acts,  xxvii.  15. 

Also  ver.  21. 

Loose,  *.  (from  the  preceding  verb).     The  act  of 
discharging  an  arrow  from  the  string;  a 
term  in  archery.  Thus  Drayton,  speaking  of  t 
Their  arrows  finely  poir'd,  for  limber  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  braid  piee'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather; 
And,  shot  tbey  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked  pile, 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twnng,  as  might  be  heard  a  Ditto. 

Drttyt.  Polyoib,  xxvi.  p.  1175. 
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A  surely  levell'd  shaft  if  Sent-clcar  hail  not  seen, 
And,  in  tbe  very  loate,  not  thrust  himself  between 
Hit  sovereign  and  the  shaft,  be  our  revenge  had  try'd: 
Thos,  to  preserve  the  king,  the  noble  subject  dy'd. 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  fx.  p.  834. 

The  quotation  from  Lord  Bacon,  given  by  John- 
son, alludes  also  to  archery,  for  the  string  is  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  it  means  generally 
''  dismission  from  any  restraining  force."  In  the 
following  speech  it  is  used  metaphorically : 

Her  brain's  a  very  quiver  of  iests !  and  she  doth  dart  them 
al/mod  with  that  sweete  loote,  and  judiciall  aime,  that  you  would — 
ben  she  conies,  sir.       B.  Jont.  Every  Man  out  of  hit  H.  iii.  9. 

So  it  is  pointed  in  the  folio,  bat  Mr.  Whalley,  not 
understanding  the  term,  converted  loo$e  into  an 
adjective,  by  pointing  it,  in  his  edition,  "  that  sweet, 
loose,  and  judiciall  aime;"  as  if  a  loose  aim  could 
be  a  commendation.  Mr.  Gifford  has  inadvertently 
followed  him. 
Here  we  find  it  in  the  plural : 

From  every  wing  they  bear*  their  /oases  jarre. 

Heywood,  Brit.  Troy,  iii.  6f . 

Loose-bodied  gown.  This  being  a  very  customary 
dress  of  abandoned  women,  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  phrase  for  such  ladies : 

Yet  if  1  go  among  the  citizens'  wives,  they  jeer  at  me ;  if  I  go 
among  tbe  loote-bodied  gamut,  they  cry  a  pox  on  me,  because  I  go 
civilly  attired  ;  and  sweur  their  trade  was  a  good  trade,  'till  such 
-u  I  fun  took  it  out  of  their  bands. 

Honest  Whore,  Part  2.  O.  PI.  iii.  479. 
Wluit  wench  is 'if  tosh,  loose-bodied  Margery. 

n  More  Fool*  yet,  cited  by  Reed. 

Lope,  v.  To  leap.  Provincial.  Also  as  the  preterite 
of  leap. 

With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train 

And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree.  Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  March,  81. 

Lope-man,  s.  if  from  the  verb  lope,  must  mean  a 
leaping  man.   It  seems,  in  the  following  passage,  to 
be  put  for  skipper,  as  applied  to  a  Dutch  sailor; 
though  skipper  properly  means  thip-man. 
—  God  what  a  style  is  this  1 
Metliinks  it  goes  like  a  Duchy  lope-man, 
A  ladder  of  a  hundred  rounds  will  fail 
To  reach  the  top  on'U  B.  If  Ft.  Nob.  Gent.  iii.  4. 

The  shrouds  of  the  ship  seem  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  ladder. 

Lope-9TAFF.   A  leaping  pole. 

Such  as  in  fens  and  marsh-lands  us'd  to  trade, 

The  doubtful  fords  and  passages  to  try, 
With  stilts  anil  lope-ilave,  that  do  aptliest  wade. 

J>rayt.  Barotu  Won,  I.  43. 
This  strengthens  the  interpretation  of  Lope-man. 

Loan,  phr.  O  Lord,  Sir,  was  a  foolish  and  affected 
phrase,  used  on  all  occasions,  properly  and  impro- 
perly, and  on  that  account  abundantly  ridiculed  by 
Shakespeare  in  Alts  Well  that  Ends  Hell,  Act  it. 
Sc.  2.  Tbe  clown  describes  it  as  an  answer  that  will 
fit  all  questions.  He  says,  "  It  is  like  a  barber's 
chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the  pin-buttock,  the 
quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock ;" 
but,  being  hard  ran  by  the  countess  in  her  questions 
upon  it,  he  says,  "  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life 
with  my  O  Lord,  Sir :  I  see  things  may  serve  long, 
but  not  serve  for  ever."  ii.  2. 
Cleveland,  in  one  of  his  songs,  makes  his  gentle- 
Answer,  O  Lord,  Sir!  and  talk  play-book  oaths. 

Cited  by  Steevens. 
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O  God,  Sir,  was  equivalent;  and  Ben  Jonson 
describes  his  character  Orange,  in  Every  Matt  out  of 
hit  Humour,  as  going  little  further  in  his  conversa- 
tion: 

'lis  as  dry  an  Orange  as  ever  grew;  nodiing  but  salutation; 
and,  0  God,  Sir  ;  and,  it  pleases  you  to  say  so,  Sir,  etc. 

Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  ensuing  scenes,  we 
find  him  perpetually  answering,  O  Lord,  Sir,  and, 
O  God,  Sir. 

Onion  also  has  the  latter,  in  Ben  Jonson's  The 
Case  is  Jlter'd,  Act  iii.  vol.  vii.  p.  346.  Whalley. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.   This  was  the  insert  p- 
'  tion  formerly  placed  upon  the  doors  of  houses  that 
were  infected  with  the  plague,  as  a  warning  not  to 
approach  them. 

Write,  Lord  have  mercy  on  hi  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lie* ; 
They  have  tbe  plague,  and  caught  of  your  eyes. 

Love'$  Labour  L.  v.  8. 

It  seems  they  were  sometimes  printed : 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  read  his  name  on  it  play  door,  as  a  printed 
bill  on  a  plague  door.  Hittriomaitix,  cit.  St. 

It  [a  prison]  is  an  infected  pest-house  all  tbe  yeere  long:  the 
plague  sores  of  the  law  are  the  diseases  here  hotly  reigning.  Tbe 
surgeons  are  atturnies  and  pettifoggers,  who  kill  more  than  they 
cure.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  ut  may  well  stand  over  these  doores, 
for  debt  is  a  most  dangerous  and  catching  city  pestilence. 

Overbury't  Charoetert,  P  9.  b. 
1  he  tides  of  their  satyrs  fright  some,  more 
Than  Lord  have  mercy  writ  upon  a  door. 

Wett'i  Vertet  prefixed  to  Randolph' t  Poena. 

Lording,  *.  A  lord.  Originally  rather  a  diminutive 
of  endearment,  than  of  ridicule,  being  tbe  common 
address  of  minstrels  to  request  attention.   Thus : 

Listen,  lively  lordingt  all.  Ptrcy't  Ret.  i.  p.  388. 

This  mode  of  address  Spenser  has  imitated  : 

Then  listen,  lordingt  !  if  ye  list  to  weet 
The  cause  why  hatyrane  and  Paridell 
Mote  not  bo  entertayn'd.  P.  Q.  III.  ix.  S. 

Here,  too,  it  is  a  diminutive  of  endearment : 

—  I'll  question  yon 
Of  my  .lord's  tricks  aud  yours,  when  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordingt  then  I  Wint.  Tale,  i.  8. 

We  find  it  also  in  serious  and  heroic  language : 
He  [Godfrey]  call'd  tbe  worthies  then,  and  spake  them  so: 
Lordingt,  you  know,  I  yielded  to  your  will. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  v.  3. 
Let  lordingt  beware  how  aloft  they  do  rise, 
By  princes  and  commons  their  climbing  is  watcbt. 

Mirror  for  Magittr.  p.  85. 
As  he  at  counsell  sat  upon  a  day, 

With  other  lordingt  in  the  fatal!  tower.  Id.  p.  756. 

In  later  times  we  find  it  used  in  ridicule. 

Lore,  ».  Learning,  knowledge,  discipline.  Saxon.  Still 
current  in  poetic  language. 

The  lore  of  Christ  both  he  and  all  his  train 
Of  people  black  have  kept  ami  lone  imbnie'd. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  xii.  81. 

Put  for  manner,  or  order : 

About  tbe  which  two  serpents  wereo  wound, 

Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore.  Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  43. 

Lore, part.  Left ;  from  the  same  Saxon  origin  as  Lo r n , 

infra.    It  is  used  in  the  following  passage  as  the 

preterite  of  a  verb : 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  aii.  44. 

Here  it  is  a  participle : 

But  lo  she  liath  in  vayne  ber  time  and  labour  lore. 

Romeui  <*  Jul.  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.  i.  819. 
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Lor ei.,  ».   A  good  for  nothing  fellow,  an  abandoned 
profligate.    Lopean,  Saxon. 

Siker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  loret 

Of  heav'n  to  demen  so.  Spent.  Sk.  Kal.  July,  93. 

Nor  couM  affect  such  rain  scurrility, 

To  please  lewd  lorrelt  in  their  foolery. 

Drnyt.  Sktp.  Carl.  Eel.  3.  ed.  1493. 

In  the  later  editions  of  Drayton,  the  language  is 

modernized,  and  hrrel  has  disappeared. 

That  cruel  Clifford  lord,  nay  lord,  wilde. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  364. 

Jonson  has  given  the  name  of  Lorell  to  a  clownish 
character  in  the  Sad  Shepherd.  He  is  described  in 
the  dram.  pen.  as  "  Lorell  the  rude,  a  swinard,  the 
witch's  son."  Lorel,  and  lotet,  though  so  similar, 
are  surely  distinct  words,  not  one  corrupted  from  the 
other.    See  Todd. 


Losing.   Instruction;  from  lore,  knowledge. 

hiring, 


That  all  they  a»  a  goddesse  her  adoring, 
Her  wisdom  did  admire,  and  listen  to  her 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  vii.  4S. 


Lorn.    Left,  forsaken,  lo9t;  from  lopean, 
Who  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lorne, 
Thro'  light  misdeeming  of  her  loialtie.  Ibid.  I.  iv.  t. 

For  the  doth  love  elswhere,  and  then  thy  time  is  lorne. 

Romeut  Sc  JuL  Suppl.  to  Sh.  i.  889. 
And  thou,  caitiffe,  that  like  a  monster  swnrved 
From  kind  and  kindaet,  hast  thy  master  lorne. 

Mirror  for  Mogul,  p.  451. 

Lorn  was  also  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  words : 
thus,  lass-lorne  meant  forsaken  by  his  lass ;  also  love- 
lorn, forsaken  by  his  love.    Milton  in  Comus. 
Whose  shndow  the  dismissed  bachelor  lores, 
Being  latt-lorn.  Tempett,  i.  4. 

Los  anger.  A  flatterer,  properly,  from  los,  old  French, 
and  losange,  of  similar  meaning ;  but  used  by  Holin- 
shed  as  if  synonymous  to  Unci.  See  Roquefort.  It 
is  found  in  Chaucer. 

Even  to  a  faire  paire  of  zallowes,  there  to  end  their  lives  with 
shame,  as  a  number  of  such  other  lotengert  had  done  before  them. 

Hittory  of  Scotland,  D  0.  col.  1. 

Los  el,  s.  A  worthless  fellow,  one  lost  to  all  goodness ; 
from  the  Saxon  loj-ian,  to  perish,  or  be  lost. 

Now,  ware  thy  lb  rote,  lo$el,  thouse  pay  for  all. 

Gimmer  Gurlon,  O.  PI.  ii.  45. 
George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  56. 


by  the  way, 
t  bis  mynd. 


The  whiles  a  lotell,' 

One  that  to  boutrtie  never  cast  his  mynti 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  4. 
,  nor  disordered  lotteh,  who  • 
r,  or  can,  but  labour  none  will  do. 
Jib.  England,  chap,  xixis.  p.  193. 
Written  also  lozel: 

And,  lotel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 

That  wilt  not  stay  ber  tongue.  Wint.  Tale,  ii.  3. 

See  other  instances  in  the  note  on  the  above. 

Lost  and  won,  phr.  This  combination  of  words  was 
commonly  used,  where  we  should  employ  but  one  of 
them,  and  formed  a  very  customary  phrase.  There 
are  other  instances  of  such  Pleonastic  expressions; 
as,  Bought  and  sold. 

When  the  hurly-hurly's  done, 
>  the  batde's  lotl  and  tec 


When  the  battle's  lott  and  won.  Macbeth,  \.  l. 

Thus  in  an  ancient  rhyme  preserved  by  Holinshed : 
At  the  creeke  of  Bnsganburne 
Ireland  was  lott  and  vunne. 

DUCT,  of  Ireland,  A  «.  col.  s. 
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Lothbcry.   This  street  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
turners  of  brazen  candlesticks,  and  such  noisy  trades 
as  produced  great  annoyance  to  the  neighbours  and 
passengers,  whereby  it  became  almost  proverbial. 
From  the  candlesticks  in  Lothbury, 
And  the  loud  pure 


Bless  the  sov'reign  and  his  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Matque  if  Witchet  Metam.  vol.  vi.  p.  m 

Stowe's  account  of  Lothbury  forms  the  completes! 

comment  on  the  above  passage : 

This  streete  is  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  founders,  that  c 


candlesuckes,  chafingdishes,  spice  mortars,  and  such  like  copper 
or  laton  workes,  and  do  afterwards  tume  them  with  the  foot  and 
not  with  the  wbeele,  to  make  them  smooth  and  bright  with  turning 
and  aerating  (as  some  do  tearme  it)  making  a  lotktome  noyt*  to 
the  by  passers,  that  have  not  beene  used  to  the  like,  aud  tW«* 
by  them  disdainfully  called  Lot Aberie.  Surtey  of  Land.  p.  W. 
As  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lothbury, 
Where  they  turn  bmien  caodlesticks. 

Nem  Triek  to  Cheat  the  Devil,  163o.  eit.St. 
Few  or  none  compassionate  his  [the  alchemist's]  infelicitie,  saw 
only  the  metaJl-meu  of  Lothburu,  who  expected  tor  their  grosser 
metalls  ready  vent  hy  mcanos  of  bis  philosophy. 

Clttut't  Whimtiet,  p.  97. 
Shakespeare  has  alluded  to  the  noise  of  this  place, 
without  mentioning  the  name  : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  turn'd. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iE.  I 

Lothbury  seems  to  be  put  occasionally  in  a  pro- 
verbial sense  to  express  unwillingness,  being  loth: 
Though  such  for  woe,  by  Lothbury  go, 
For  being  spide  about  Cbeapside.  Tiistrr,  p.  14fi. 

Lough,  t.  A  lake ;  pronounced  lock,  or  rather  with  tie 
northern  guttural  gh,  which  we  cannot  exactly 
imitate.  It  is  an  Irish  and  Erse  word,  still  very 
current  in  Scotland. 

Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughs,  and  forests  hoar, 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore. 

Fairfax,  Tatto,  1.44. 
To  Cheshire  highly  bound  for  that  his  watry  store, 
As  to  the  grosser  lougkt  on  the  Lancastrian  shore. 

Drayton,  Polyotb.  Song  xi.  p.  8ol- 

LourDjLocrden,  Lurdane,  or  Lurdein.  A  heary, 
lumpish,  lazy  fellow ;  from  fovrd,  heavy,  and  lovrdin. 
a  heavy  clown,  French.  Some  of  our  old  author* 
derive  it  from  lord  Dane,  and  suppose  it  to  bate 
been  formed  in  hatred  and  derision  of  the  Danes; 
and  this  notion,  though  perfectly  erroneous,  was 
formerly  very  much  received.  Lambarde,  among 
others,  has  it  in  his  perambulation  of  Kent : 

The  Danes  were  once  againe  (and  for  ever)  repulsed  ilia 
countrie,  in  so  much  that  sooue  after  the  name  (Lord  Dnt) 
being  before  tymo  a  woord  of  great  awe  and  honour,  grewe  10  * 
temie  and  by  woord  of  loule  desptght  and  reproach,  being  touiwi 
(as  it  yet  continuetb)  into  lourdaine.  111. 

The  false  derivation  is  here  versified  : 
In  every  house  lord  Done  did  then  rule  all, 
Whence  laysie  loads  lurdanet  now  we  call. 

Afirrw for  Magittr.  p.  588- 

And  here  also : 

Each  house  maintained  such  a  Dane,  that  so  they  might  pre«*i 
Conspiracies,  if  any  were,  and  grope  how  minds  were  bent: 
Lord  Dane  the  unrne  was  called  then,  to  them  a  pleasing  W"* 
Now  odiously  lur-dane  say  we,  when  idle  mates  we  blame. 

Warntr't  Albim't  Engl.  iv.  81.  p- 1« 

Spenser  has  loord: 


A  laesy  loord,  for  nothing  good  to  donne, 
But  stretched  forth  in  ydleness  always.    F.  Q.  III. 
Siker,  thous  but  a  lasy  loord. 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  swink.  Id.  Skepk.  KaL  July,  »•  »■ 


Di 
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There  was  greater  store  of  lewd  hurdaintt  then  of  wise  and 

learned  lords,  or  of  noble  princes  end  governors. 

Puttenkom,  Art  of  Engl.  Poetic,  lib.  i.  ch.  IS. 
And  those  tweet  strains  of  tunefuirpastornl, 
She  tcorneth  m  the  lour  day  iu  clownish  laye*. 

Drayton'*  Shepherd"*  Garland,  K  9.  edit.  1393. 
Also  any  great,  lumpish  body,  as  in  the  following 
passage  a  heavy  lighter  is  so  called : 

The  well-gnas'd  wherry  now  had  got  between, 
And  bad  ner  fare  w  el  sough  unto  the  lurden. 

B.  Jon*,  Epigr.  134.  vol.  vi.  p.  387. 

Milton  has  used  it : 

Lmrdan,  quoth  the  philosopher,  thy  folly  is  as  great  as  thy  filth. 

On  Reformation,  B.  ii.  p.  966.  fol.  ed. 

To  Lout,  v.  it.  To  bow,  to  pay  obeisance  to.  Hlutan, 
to  bend,  Saxon. 

Tho'  to  him  Urn  ting  lowly  did  begin 

To  plaine  of  wrongs  which  had  committed  bin. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  13. 

Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen, 

Louting  low  like  a  for'ster  green.  B.  Jon  ton. 

To  Lout,  or  Lowt,  v.  a.  Apparently,  to  make  a  lout 
or  a  fool  of;  which  is  Capell's  interpretation. 

Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid, 

And  1  am  lorn  ted  by  a  traitor  villain. 

And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier.      1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  3. 

The  speaker  alludes  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
had  disappointed  him  in  a  supply  of  horse  which  he 
was  to  send. 

Johnson  Bays  to  overpower;  but  the  following 
passage,  which  Mr.  Todd  first  noticed,  seems  to 
agree  witli  that  from  Shakespeare,  as  meaning 
"  fooled,  disgraced." 

For  few  there  were  that  were  so  much  redoubted, 
Whom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  lotted. 

Mirr.J'or  Mag.  p.  303. 

Loves,  phr.  Of  all  Loves,  or  for  all  Loves. 
This  was  frequently  used  as  a  kind  and  tender  adju- 
ration, instead  of  the  commoner  form,  by  all  means. 
Coles  has  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  and  renders  it 
by  amabo.    It  means,  for  the  sake  of  all  love. 

But  Mrs.  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  ber  your  little  page,  of 
all  love* ;  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little 
page.  Merry  W.  W.  ii.  i. 

Alack,  where  sre  you?  speak,  an  if  you  bear; 
Speak,  of  nil  love*;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 

Midi.  Night'*  Dr.  ii.  3. 
For  all  the  love*  on  earth,  Hodge,  let  roe  see  it. 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  70. 
Conjuring  his  wife,  of  all  love*,  to  prepare  cheer  fitting  for  such 
honourable  trencher-men.  Honctt  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  867. 

Of  all  the  love*  betwixt  thee  and  me,  tell  me  what  thou  thinkest 
of  this.  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindneu,  O.  PI.  vii.  310. 

Vecio,  go,  runne  quickly  to  my  father;  desire  him,  of  all  love, 
to  come  over  quickly  to  my  house.         Menechmu*,  6  pi.  i.  141. 
Mrs.  Arden  desired  him,  of  all  love*,  to  come  back  egaine. 

HoHn*l  p.  1064. 

Love-day,*.  A  day  of  amity  or  reconciliation.  Mr. 
Todd  has  sufficiently  shown  that  this  was  an  expres- 
sion current  in  earlier  times,  which  satisfactorily 
explains  these  lines : 

You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. 

This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Taroora.      TUu*  Andr.  i.  2. 

See  I'odtPs  Illustrations  of  Chaucer ;  Glossary. 
Love- lock.    A  lock  of  hair,  curled  and  ornamented 
in  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  be  pendent  by  the 
ear. 

Your  love-locket  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fell 
on  your  shoulders.  Ay'/'  Mydai,  iii.  t. 

See  Lock. 
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Loveless.   Void  of  love.   A  word  formed  by  a  very 
fair  and  common  analogy,  yet  never  much  in  use. 
A  monument  that  whosoever  rem  In 
May  justly  ptaise,  and  blttme  my  lovtUat  fain. 

Daniel,  Sonnet  9.  to  Delia. 
Shenstone  has  used  it.    See  Johnson. 

Love-some,  a.  Lovely.  Of  this  word  the  same  may 
be  said  as  of  the  preceding. 

To  love  that  lovttome  I  will  not  let, 
My  bane  is  holly  on  her  set. 

Sktlton't  Magnificence,  cit  by  Capcll. 
Dryden  also  used  it.    See  Johnson's  Diet.    It  is 
found  in  Chaucer's  works. 

Lovel,  was  a  name  commonly  given  to  dogs. 

Then  come  on  at  once,  take  my  quiver  and  bowe, 
F«tte  Lovell  my  hound,  aud  ray  borne  to  blow*. 

Uittorie  of  Jacob  if  Etau,  1568.  cit.  St. 
One  Collingboume,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Third,  was  executed  for  making  this  foolish  rhyme, 
which  became  very  popular : 

A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Jjotel  out  dog, 
llule  all  England  under  a  hog. 
By  which  symbols  he  meant  to  point  out  Cateaby, 
Ratcliffe,  Lord  Lovel,  and  Richard  himself.  In  the 
Mirror  Jhr  Magistrates  he  is  introduced  complaining 
of  his  fate,  which  surely  was  a  hard  one,  and  thus 
explains  his  reason  for  calling  Lord  Lovel  a  dog : 

To  Lavel't  name  I  added  nunc,  our  dog, 
Because  must  dugs  have  borne  that  naina  of  yon. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  463. 

Lover,  s.  Though  we  say  a  couple  of  lovers,  we  do  not 
now  often  apply  the  name  of  lover  to  a  female.  This, 
however,  was  formerly  not  uncommon. 

—  Fewness  and  truth  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  hare  embrae'd. 

Measure/or  Meat.  i.  5. 
How  doth  she  tear  her  hean  1  her  weede  how  doth  she  rent ! 
How  feres  the  lover,  hearing  of  her  lover'*  banishment  f 

Romeu*  tr  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Shak.  i.  303. 
Lover,  Loover,  or  Louver.    An  opening  in  a 
building,  to  let  in  light  and  air,  or  to  let  out  smoke. 
L'ouvert,  French. 

Ne  lighted  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover, 

But  with  continuall  candlelight.     Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  x.  42. 

For  all  the  issue,  both  of  vent  and  light, 

Came  from  a  loover  at  the  tower's  foppe. 

Death  oflLE.of  Hunt.  sign.  L  3. 
Exemplified  also  by  Todd,  from  Fuller  and  Carew. 
Used  likewise  for  the  apertures  in  a  dove-cote,  at 
which  the  birds  enter : 

Like  to  a  cast  of  faulrons  that  pursue 
A  flight  of  pidKeoiis  through  the  welkin  blew, 
Stooping  at  this  and  that,  that  to  their  louver, 
To  save  tbeir  lives,  they  hardly  can  recover. 

Sylv.  Dniart.  I.  iii.  9. 

Todd's  example  from  Fuller  is  exactly  in  this  sense. 
Lovery,s.    Perhaps  the  same  as  Louver,  or  some- 
thing like  it.    The  sense  is  obscure  in  both  the 
following  examples : 

Would  it  not  vex  thee,  when  thy  sins  did  keep, 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tail'd  sheep? 
And  ruin'd  house  where  holy  things  were  said, 
Whose  free-stone  walls  the  thatched  roofe  upbraid, 
Whose  shnll  saint's-bell  hangs  on  his  lovery, 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery  t 

Holt,  Satire*,  v.  1.  p.  87. 
Tuscas  is  trade-felne :  yet  great  hope  hele  rise, 
For  now  he  makes  no  count  of  perjuries. 
Hath  drawn  feUe  lights  from  pitch-black  lateriet. 
Glased  his  braided  ware,  cogs,  sweares  and  lies. 

Martton,  Scourge  of  Vill.  ii.  5.  p.  196. 

Loving-land.   A  part  of  Suffolk,  almost  insulated 
between  the  river  Yar  and  the  sea,  at  the  nortlv- 
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eastern  extremity  of  the  county ;  now  called  by  a  very 
opposite  name,  Lothing-land,  from  the  lake  Lothing, 
or  Luthing,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south, liear  Lowes- 
toffe.  The  river  Waveny  bounds  it  on  the  west. 
Camden  thus  describes  it : 

Jura  Wavenius,  m.ire  propius  accedens,  dum  duplicem  in 
oceanum  »  ibid  sibi  frustra  moiitur,  peiiinsulain  emcit  non  esiguam, 
quam  Ijtringland  dicunt.  Edit.  8.  p.  300. 

Wheii  Waveny  to  the  north  

In  Neptune's  name  commands,  that  here  their  force  should  stay, 
For  that  herself  and  Yar,  in  honour  of  the  deep, 
Were  purposed  u  feast  in  Loting-tand  to  keep. 

Drayt-  Polyolb.  xix.  sub  fin. 
For  lie  that  doth  of  sea  the  powerful  tridrnt  wield, 
Ills  tritoru  mnde  proclaim  a  nymphall  to  be  held 
In  honour  of  himself,  in  Loving-land,  where  he 
The  most  selected  nymphs  appointed  bad  to  be. 

Id.  D.  *x.  I.  3. 

In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden  it  is  called  Luthing- 
land,  and  the  lake  Luthing. 
Low-bell,  s.    A  hand  bell,  used  in  fowling,  to  make 
the  birds  lie  close,  till,  by  a  more  violent  noise,  and  a 
light,  they  are  alarmed,  and  fly  into  the  net. 

The  day  being  shut  iu,  the  air  milil,  without  moonshine,  take  a 
lov-Ml,  which  must  have  a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  for  if  it  be 
shrill  it  is  stark  naught. 

Gentleman's  Recreation,  Fotcling,  p.  39.  8vo. 
Here  note,  that  the  sound  of  the  lotv-betl  makes  the  birds  lie 
close,  so  that  they  dare  not  stir  whilst  you  are  pitching  the  net, 
for  the  sound  thereof  is  dreadful  to  them ;  but  the  sight  of  the  fire 
much  more  terrible,  which  makes  them  instantly  to  fly  up,  and 
they  become  entangled  in  the  net.  Id.  ibid. 

Other  directions  are  added.  To  this  it  is  that 
allusion  is  made  in  Grubb's  well  known  ballad  of 
St.  George. 

As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 

With  light  and  with  a  lenv-beU.  Percy's  Rel.  ail.  321. 
Hie  fowler's  lowbeH  robs  the  lark  of  sleep. 

King's  Art  of  Love,  1.  47. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  kind  of  low-btll,  or  any 
other,  is  meant,  where  Petruchio  Bays  to  Maria, 

Peace,  gentle  tow-belt.  B.  6)  Fl.  Won,.  Prise,  i.  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it  from  Dutch, 
&c,  but  it  was  probably  named  from  its  low,  or  deep 
sound. 

Low-mkn.    False  dice,  so  constructed  as  always  to 
turn  up  low  numbers.    See  High-men. 

Ascnara  indignantly  enumerates  various  sorts  of 
false  dice : 

What  falsa  dyse  use  they!  As  dyse  stopped  with  quicksilver 
and  heares,  dyse  of  vauntage,  8attea,  gourdes  to  chop  and  change 
when  they  liste,  to  let  the  true  dyse  fall  under  the  tuble,  mid  so 
take  up  the  false.  Toxopk.  p.  50.  repr. 

Both  high  and  low  were  fullams,  being  filled 
accordingly,  so  to  come  high  or  low  numbers.  See 

Ft'LLA  M. 

This  [cheating]  they  do  by  false  dice,  as  high-fullaras,  4,  5,  0 ; 
Ivw-fullams,  1,  8,  3.  Compl.  Gamester,  p.  9. 

Bristle-dice  are  there  also  fully  explained,  which 
should  have  been  given  under  that  article  : 

bristle-diet  are  fitted  for  their  purpose,  by  stickiug  a  hog's- 
bnstti-  so  in  the  corners,  or  otherwise  iu  the  dice,  that  they  shall 
run  high  or  low  as  they  please ;  this  bristle  must  be  strong  and 
shoit,  by  whiih  means,  the  bristle  bending,  it  will  not  lie  on  that 
side,  but  will  be  tript  over.  Ibid. 

Lower,  j.    A  lowering  look,  a  frown. 

How  lilisse  or  bale  lyes  in  their  laugh  or  Icnxre, 
Whilst  they  iujoy  their  happy  blooming  flowre. 

Daniel,  Compl.  of  Rosamond. 
Fliiloclea  was  jealous  for  Zduuuie,  not  without  so  mighty  a 
Irnter  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sidney,  cited  by  Todd. 

Low  in,  John.    An  early  actor  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, particularly  famous  for  personating  FalstatT. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  original;  but  if  the 
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date  of  his  birth,  1576,  which  appears  on  a  picture 
of  him  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  be  accurate,  he 
must  have  been  too  young  for  that  part,  when  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  appeared.    He  figures  in 
the  induction  to  Marston's  Malcontent,  with  other 
players.    See  O.  PI.  iv.  p.  1 1,  &c.    His  name  occurs 
in  many  plays  of  James  the  First's  time.    It  appears 
that  he  played  also  Morose,  in  the  Silent  lloraon  ; 
Volpone,  in  the  R»x;  Mammon,  in  the  J /chemist; 
Melantius,  in  the  Maitts  Tragedy ;  Aubrey,  in  the 
Moody  Brother;  and  many  other  parts.   See  the 
edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1813,  vol.  iii.  p.  354;  also 
p.  533.  He  and  Taylor  were  managers  after  Hcniinge 
and  Condell.     Lowin  and  Taylor  published  the 
Wild-goo$e  Chase  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when 
it  was  recovered  in  1652;  prefixing  a  dedication  "  to 
the  Honour'd  Few,  Lovers  of  Drammatic  Poesit." 
It  was  printed  in  folio,  to  add  to  the  edition  of  164", 
not  having  been  to  be  found  when  that  was  published, 
which  contains  33  plays,  besides  masques. 
Lozell.   See  Losf.l. 

Li  hue  it  la  n  n.  There  was  an  old  proverbial  saying; 
about  "  Lubberlaiid,  where  the  pigs  run  about  ready 
roasted,  and  cry.  Come  eat  me."  To  this  Ben  Jonson 
alludes  in  the  following  passage : 

(iood  mother,  bow  •.hall  we  find  a  pig  if  we  do  not  look  about 
for  it  ?  will  it  run  off  o'  the  spit  into  our  mouths,  think  you,  as  ib 
Lubber  land,  aud  cry  ire,  sre  T  Earth.  Fair,  id. «. 

This  was  something  like  the  pays  de  Coaigiie,  or 
our  land  of  Cockney;  and,  in  fact,  Florio  renders 
Cocagne,  in  his  Dictionary,  by  Lubbarland.  It  was 
properly  called  Lubberlund,  because  lubbers  only 
would  believe  in  its  wonders. 
Lubrican,  it  seems,  was  a  spirit;  but  of  his  properties 
we  are  not  fully  informed.  More  of  him  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  old  Demonologies.  His 
groans  are  spoken  of  as  deadly,  or  at  least  ominous. 

Ily  the  mandrake's  dreadful  groans, 
By  the  Lubrican  i  sad  moans, 
By  the  noise  of  dead  men's  bones 
In  charnel-houses  rattling. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia,  p.  461. 

He  is  more  particularly  mentioned  here,  and  is 
called  Irish,  merely  because  it  is  an  Irishman  who  is 
alluded  to : 

As  for  your  Irish  Lubrican,  that  spirit, 
W  hom  by  prepostrous  charms  thy  lust  Isath  raised 
On  a  wrong  circle,  him  I'll  damn  more  black 
Than  any  tyrant's  soul. 

Dtcker,  Hon.  Wh.  P.  2.  O.  PI.  iii.  p.  41* 
Lubrick,  adj.    Incontinent ;  from  lubiicus,  Latin. 

I'll  be  no  pander  to  him ;  and  if  I  find 

Any  loO'C  lubritk  'scapes  in  him,  I'll  watch  him, 

Aud,  at  my  return,  protest  111  shew  vou  all. 

Witch  of  Edmonton,  10M 

This  has  been  quoted  as  referring  to  Lubrican,  but 
erroneously.  Lubrick  is  exemplified  in  this  sense 
from  Dryden,  and  in  cognate  senses,  from  Crashaw 
and  others.  See  Todd. 
Lvce.  An  old  name  for  a  pike  or  jack;  from  luciut, 
Latin,  or  lut,  French.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  a  full-grown 
pike;  but  the  distinction,  if  there  be  any,  is  between 
jack  and  both  these  names,  not  between  pike  and 
luce.  Jack  is  a  young  fish,  pike  or  luce  the  same  fish 
full  grown.  Isaac  Walton,  who,  in  such  matters,  i* 
great  authority,  says, 

The  mighty  luce  or  pike  is  taken  to  be  the  tyrant,  as  the  sn1n>--' 
is  the  king  ot  the  fresh  waters.  Part  I.  chap.  vi::.  p  !>' 
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The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coot. 

Merry  W.  W.  I  1. 

The  meaning  of  the  latter  passage  has  been  much 
disputed ;  perhaps  Justice  Shallow  was  intended  to  say 
that  the  salt  luce,  or  sea-pike,  is  an  older  bearing  than 
the  luce,  simply  so  called,  which  is  the  fresh  pike. 
It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  in  all  that 
sportive  dialogue  about  lucts  or  pikes,  as  the  arms  of 
Justice  Shallow,  Shakespeare  meant  to  allude  to 
those  of  his  Warwickshire  neighbour,  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy ;  and  to  convey  a  little  good-humoured  satire  in 
comparing  him  to  this  foolish  justice.  The  blunder 
or  equivoque  between  luce  and  louse,  which  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  makes,  occurs  also  in  a  lampoon  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  which  Oldys  produces  as  Shake- 
speare's, on  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Jones: 
If  lowtie  is  Lucy,  as  some  folks  miscall  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  bcfull  it. 

This  idle  satire  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the 
removal  of  the  great  bard  from  Warwickshire  to 
London,  to  which  we  owe  his  infinitely  superior 
writings.  See  Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times, 
vol.  i.  p.  409,  8tc.  Three  luces  hauriant,  argent,  in  a 
field  sprinkled  with  crosslets,  were  certainly  the  arms 
of  the  Lucys  of  Charlecot,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale's 
Warwickshire.  But  Shakespeare  has  given  Shallow 
a  dozen  of  these  fishes. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  is  described  by  Stowe 
as  having  horses  painted  like  sea-luces,  in  a  procession 
in  1298: 


and  fortie  armed  knigfates  riding  on  horses  made  like  luce*  of  the 
tea.  Survey  of  Jsind.  p.  71. 

The  sea-pike,  or  luce,  was  the  cod.  See  Cot  grave, 
in  Brocket  de  tner,  and  Pike,  in  the  English  Dictionary 
subjoined.  Alerlus,  one  of  the  French  names  for 
cod,  is  lus  de  mer,  or  lus  marin. 

Puttenham  gives  us  some  rhyming  Latin  verses,  in 
which  Pope  Lucius  is  satirized,  by  comparing  bim  to 
the  fish  lucius : 

Luciut  est  piscis  res  et  tyrannus  aquarom, 
A  quo  riiscordat  Lucitu  i»te  parum. 

Art  of  Poetic,  B.  i.  ch.  7.  p.  9. 
False  quantities  were  not  much  regarded  by  the 
poet  or  the  critic,  otherwise  they  might  have  put 
very  easily, 

—  Rex  atque  tyrannus, 

without  destroying  the  other  beauties  of  the  line. 
There  is,  however,  another  such  error  in  six  lines 
only  that  are  cited. 

Lucern,  i.   A  sort  of  bunting  dog;  perhaps  as  coming 
from  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 

—  Let  roe  have 
My  Lucernt  too,  or  dogs  inur'd  to  hunt 
IJcjims  of  most  rapine. 

Chapman'*  butty  D' Ambon,  Act  hi.  Anc.  Dr.  in.  380. 
Also  an  animal  whose  fur  was  much  valued : 
The  polecat,  masterne,  and  the  rich-skind  Lucerne 
1  know  to  chase.  B.  if  Ft.  Beggar'*  Butk,  iii.  3. 

In  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  is  mentioned  a 
"  black  sattin  gown,  faced  with  Luserne  spots."  On 
which  Warton  says,  in  a  note,  "  The  spotted  fur  of 
a  Russian  animal  called  a  Lucern,  anciently  much  in 
use  and  esteem ;"  p.  7.  where  he  quotes  other  autho- 
rities.  Minshew  thus  describes  it: 

Lucernt,  which  is  the  skin  of  a  heast  so  called,  being  neare  the 
bi^uesse  of  a  wulfe,  of  a  colour  betweene  red  and  browne,  some- 
thing inavled  like  a  cat,  and  mingled  with  blacke  spots,  bred  in 
Muacovie  ond  Russia,  and  is  a  very  rich  furre.  In  Ike  word  Furre. 
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Lucy,  St.  The  day  of  this  saint  was  the  13th  of 
December,  and  is  still  marked  in  our  kalendars.  See 
Brady's  Clavis  Calend.  ii.  322.  Donne  considers  it 
as  the  shortest  day,  which  it  would  be  before  the 
style  was  changed,  which  put  the  solstice  eleven  days 
later.  By  the  year  1689,  the  shortest  day  was 
become  the  11th  of  December.  See  the  almanacks 
of  that  year.  This  saint  was  of  Syracuse,  and  an 
early  martyr  to  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

St.  Lucie  is  thus  celebrated  by  Verstegan,  in  his 
Triumphe  of  Feminyne  Saintes : 
Because  the  idoles  to  adore 

Lucia  did  refuse, 
Shee  threat  ncd  was  shee  should  be  thrust 

Into  the  common  slewes. 
No,  no,  quoth  shee ;  the  inynd  being  pure 

The  body  is  unstaynd, 
Then  with  the  swoord  shee  martrid  was. 

And  glorie  so  shee  gaynd.  Poem*,  1601.  p.  66. 

*Tis  the  year's  midnight,  and  it  is  the  day's, 
Lucie' i,  who  scarce  seven  hours  herself  unmasks. 

Donne' t  Nocturnal  upon  St.  Lucie't  Day,  being  tht 
ShortCMt  Day,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  ed.  of  1779. 
Think  that  they  bury  thee,  nndthitik  that  rite 
Lays  thee  to  sleep  but  a  St.  Lucie't  night. 

Id.  Progrett  of  the  Soul,  vol.  iii.  76. 
Lucy,  Black.    A  lady  of  a  very  different  character, 
spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

Till  he  do  that,  he  is  but  like  the  'prentice,  who  being  loth  to 
be  spied  bv  bis  master  coming  forth  of  black  Lucy'i,  went  in 
again ;  to  whom  his  master  cried,  the  more  thou  runnest  that  war 
to  hide  thyself,  the  more  thou  art  in  the  place. 

Ditcoveriei,  vol.  ix.  p.  204.  ed.  Giff. 
It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no 
further  account  of  this  disreputable  lady. 

A  Lugge,  *.  for  a  slug,  or  sluggard.   Any  thing  heavy 
R.  Ascham  applies  it  to  a  bow,  which 
nature : 

n  two  bowes  that  I  have,  whereof 
the  one  is  quick e  of  caste,  8fc.  —  the  other  is  a  lugge,  slowe  of 
caste,  followinge  the  stringe,  more  sure  for  to  last,  than  pleasant 
for  use.  Toropk.  p.  6.  repr. 

Of  these  bows  he  tells  us,  the  first  was  spoiled  by 
being  left  bent,  but 

As  lor  my  lugge,  it  wst  not  one  wbit  the  worse,  but  shotte  by 
and  by  as  well  and  as  farre  as  ever  it  did.  Id.  p.  T. 

2.  A  perch  or  rood  to  measure  land,  containing 
16  feet  and  a  half : 

And  eke  that  ample  pit  yet  far  renownd 

For  the  large  leap*  which  Debon  did  compell 
Conlin  to  make,  bemg  eight  lugt  of  ground. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  11. 

3.  An  ear,  or  rather  the  pendent  part  of  the  ear. 
Coles  renders  it  in  Latin,  "  Auris  lobus,  auricula 
infima."  In  this  sense  it  is  hardly  obsolete,  but 
unpolished.  It  occurs  in  the  whimsical  drama  of 
Midas: 

Can  you  think  your  clumsy  lugt  so  proper  to  decide,  as 
The  delicate  ears  of  Justice  Midas. 
Sole  him,  seize  him  by  the  lug,  are  phrases  used  in 
Lincolnshire,  when  a  mastiff  is  set  upon  a  hog. 
Lugged,  part.  adj.   Pulled  or  seiied  by  the  ears ;  front 
lug. 

■Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

1  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

The  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 

Though  tugged  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

liudibr.  I.  iii.  Ml. 
So  in  a  poem  by  Captain  John  Smith  : 

Thy  wants,  wherewith  thou  long  hast  tug'd, 

And  been  as  sad  as  bear  that's  lug'd.  Wu  Ketlored,  p.  1Q. 

His  ears  hung  laving,  like  a  new-/o*g'd  swine. 

Hall,  Satire*,  IV.  1. 


or  lumpish. 


was  of  a  sluggish 
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You  know  bow  pitifully  a  lugged  sow  look*. 

r      '  Gay/.  F«f.      p.  51. 

Head-lugged,  Lear,  iv.  2.  is  a  different  thing.  It 

means  only  pulled  by  the  head. 

Lumber,  or  Lombard  pye.    A  high-seasoned  meat 

pye,  of  veal  or  lamb,  for  which  receipts  are  given  in 

Salmon's  Family  Dictionary,  and  other  books  of  the 

kind.     A  small  book,  called  The  Young  Cook's 

Monitor,  printed  in  1690,  terms  it  a  Lombard  pye, 

which  is  probably  right ;  i.  e.  an  Italian  pye.    It  was 

made  of  minced  meat  and  beef  suet,  with  forced  meat 

and  other  seasonings,  and  directed  to  be  rolled  up 

in  the  cauls  of  veal  in  the  form  of  sausages,  and  put 

into  a  pye. 

Lvsvs,plur.  s.  Lunacy,  frenzy.  French.  Thought  to 
be  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  He  has  used  it,  according 
to  the  modern  editors,  in  the  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor : 
Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  hi*  old  tune*  again,  iv.  8. 
But  here  the  quarto,  1 630,  and  the  folios,  1623  and 
1632,  read  lines ;  the  older  quartos,  vaine. 
In  the  Winter's  Tale  : 

The*e  dangerous  un»afe  /unci  o'  the  king  1  besbrew  them — 
He  must  be  told  on't  nnd  he  shall.  ii.  9. 

There  it  is  authorized  by  the  old  editions. 
In  TroUus  and  Cressida  we  have, 
—  Yea,  watch 
lli*  pettish  /unci,  hi*  ebb*,  hi*  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  nnd  wlwle  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.  ii.  3. 

In  this  place  again  it  is  Hanmer's  emendation 
from  lines;  but  certainly  very  probable. 
Lastly  it  is  in  Hamlet : 

The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure, 
llnsta  rd  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  imtM.  3. 
This  is  also  an  emendation  of  a  modern  editor, 
namely,  Theobald.    The  old  quartos  read  brows,  the 
folio  lunacies ;  so  that,  in  fact,  out  of  four  passages, 
only  one  presents  us  with  this  word  on  the  authority 
of  the  old  editions ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  places,  the 
reading  is  certainly  probable,  and  better  than  those 
for  which  it  is  substituted.     Could  we  find  any 
other  authority  for  the  word,  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  probability. 
A  Lung  is,  j.  A  long,  awkward  fellow.  Longis,  French. 
It  is  thus  curiously  defined  by  Minshew :  "  A  slimme, 
slow-back,  a  dreaming  gangrill,  a  tall  and  dull 
slangani,  that  hath  no  making  to  his  height,  nor  wit 
to  his  making."    As  to  his  gaiigril  and  slangam,  I 
•  believe  they  are  mere  slang.    Almost  the  same  words 
are  in  Cotgrave.   Coles  has  it,  "  A  lungis,  procerus, 
bardus." 

Knaves,  varlet !  what,  hingis /  give  me  a  dozen  of  stools  there. 

Decker't  SatiromaUix,  Orig.  of  Drama,  iii.  119. 
How  dost  thou,  Ralph f   Art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt?  the  fuul 
meat  luugiet  laid  unmercifully  on  thee. 

B.  4  Ft.  Knight  of  Burn.  Petite,  Act  u. 
If  he  were  too  long  fur  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  legs  lor  catching 
cold,  it  was  i>o  place  fiM"  a  ttntgit.  Euph.  if  hit  Engl.  V  1 

Lungs,*.    A  fire-blower  to  a  chemist. 

—  That  is  his  tire-drake. 
Hi*  tungt,  hi*  xcpbynis,  he  that  pu«s  his  Mwls. 

B.  Jont.  Alch.  u.  1. 

In  scene  the  second  he  several  times  addresses 


Face  by  the  name  of  Lungs. 

The  art  of  kindling  the  true  coal,  by  Lungs 
With  Nicholas  Pasquill's,  meddle  with  your 

B.  Jont.  Esecr.  on  Vulcan,  vol.  vi.  407. 
Among  the  members  of  his  philosophic  college, 
Cowley  mentions  "  two  lungs,  or  chemical  servants." 
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Lurdain.   See  Lourdbh. 

Lurch-line.  The  line  of  a  fowling-net,  by  which 
it  was  pulled  over,  to  enclose  the  birds. 

But  when  he  heard  with  whom  I  hnd  to  deale. 

Well  done  (quoth  he)  let  him  go  beate  the  bush, 
I  and  my  men  to  the  lurch-tine  wdl  steale, 
And  pluck  the  net  even  at  the  present  posh. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  a.  248. 

Lush,  adj.  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  evidently 
meaning  rich,  luxuriant,  succulent,  as  applied  to 
vegetation.  Hanmer  had  explained  it  otherwise,  and 
Johnson  followed  him. 

How  tuth  aod  lusty  the  grass  looks  1  how  green  ! 

Tempett,  ii.  1. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  the  word  also 
into  Mid*.  N.  Dr.  instead  of  luscious,  but  without 
sufficient  reason. 

It  is  not  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  but  has  been 
found  in  some  other  authors ;  as. 

Then  greene  nnd  void  of  strength,  and  tuth  and  fozgy  is  the  blade, 
And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  hope.         Golding't  Ovid,  xt. 

Also, 

Shrub*  tuth  and  almost  lyka  a  grystle. 

Idem,  cited  by  Todd. 
It  is  probable  that  luscious  is  derived  from  this, 
there  being  no  more  certain  origin  for  it. 
A  Lusk.j.  A  lazy,  lubberly  fellow ;  derived,  with  some 
probability,  from  lache,  French,  or  from  vinlousche,  the 
dregs  of  wine.  Cotgrave  renders  j'alourdin,  "  A  litske, 
lowt,  lurden,  a  lubberly  sloven,  heavie  sot,  lumpish 
hoydon." 

So,  ho,  so,  ho,  Appetites  I  faith  now  I  think  Morpheus  himself 
bath  been  here ;  up,  with  a  pox  to  you ;  up,  you  ttuk  ! 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  241. 

The  lutke  in  health  is  worser  far 
Than  he  that  keeps  his  bed. 

KendaFt  Poemt,  1577.  I  7.  cit.  Cap. 

To  Lusk,  v.  from  the  former.   To  loll  about  idly,  to  be 
lazy,  and  indulge  laziness ;  to  lie  or  bask  at  ease. 
Not  that  1  mesne  to  fain  an  idle  god, 
That  lutkt  iu  heav'n  and  never  looks  abroad, 
That  crowns  not  virtue,  and  corrects  not  vice. 

Suit.  Dubert.  I.  vii. 
He  is  my  foe,  friend  thou  not  him,  nor  forge  nira  armes,  but  let 
Him  lutke  at  home  unhonoured,  no  good  by  him  we  get, 

H  orner,  Alb.  Engl.  vi.  30.  p.  147. 
—  Leaving  the  sensuall 
Base  hangers  on,  tutking  at  home  in  slime. 

JWarifoB,  Sc.  of  ViU.  iii.  8. 
Luskish,  adj.    Lazy;  from  Lusk. 

Rouse  thee,  thou  sluggish  bird,  this  mirthful  May, 
Fur  shame,  come  forth,  and  leave  thy  lutkite  nest. 

Drayton's  Ou>l,  vol.  iv.  p.  1293. 

In  the  edition  of  1619  it  is  luskie. 

Than  any  twine-beard's  brat,  that  lowsie  came 
To  tutkah  Athens.         jlfarnon,  Sc.  of  VUl.  i.  3.  p.  184. 
Eyther  for  a  diligent  labourer  to  be  planted  in  a  barrayne  or 
stony  soyle,  or  fur  a  lutkithe  loyterer  to  be  setled  in  a  fertill 
grouud.       Holinthed't  Hittory  of  Ireland,  C  8.  col.  1.  cit.  Cap. 

Luskishness,  s.  Laziness. 

But  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  vew 

He  shook  off  tutkuknette.  Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  i.  35. 

Lustick,  adj.  Lusty,  healthy,  cheerful.  The  Dutch 
word  lust  is  the  same  as  the  English,  and  lustick  is  only 
the  English  pronunciation  of  the  adjective  lustigh, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  and  answers  to  our  luUy. 
The  foho  edition  of  Shakespeare  spells  it  lustique. 

Here  comes  the  king.    Laf.  Luttiek,an  the  Dutchman  says: 
I'll  like  a  maid  the  belter  whde  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head  ;  why 
be'*  able  to  lead  her  a  corranto.        AlCt  well  that  ends  at.  ii.  3. 
To  make  his  heart  merry,  as  be  has  made  ours; 
As  luttick  and  frolick  as  lord*  in  their  bowers. 

Jovial  Crete,  O.  PI.  i.  SiO. 
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—  Can  walk  a  mile  or  two 
At  luttique  as  a  boor. 
II a  hi  Beer-pot' t  Invisible  Comedy,  1618.  cited  bjr  Steevens. 

What  »U  lustiek,  all  frolicksome  I 

Witches  of  Lancashire,  ditto. 
A  Flemish  peasant  is  represented  as  saying  to  his 
mistress, 

Come  yffrow,  dye  mnn  is  away  gene,  but  ource  be  frolick, 
luttick,  high  speel,*iing  and  clnunce. 

Weaken  goes  to  the  Wall,  D  4.  b. 

Lcstyhkd,  *.  Lustiness,  or  rather  lustfulness.  The  old 
termination  -hed,  or  -hood,  instead  of  -nest. 
Like  a  young  squire,  in  love*  and  lust  vied 
Hi*  wanton  day*  diat  ever  loosely  led.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  9. 

It  is  common  in  Spenser's  writings. 

That  whisper  still  of  sorrow  in  their  bed, 
And  do  despite  both  love  and  lusty  head. 

Drvyt.  Eel.  7.  vol.  iv.  1419. 

Luxur,  «.  A  luxurious  or  lustful  person ;  from  luxury, 
in  the  sense  of  incontinence. 

And,  'stead  of  heat,  kindle  infernal  fires, 
Within  the  spendthrift  veins  of  a  dry  duke, 
A  (tirch'd  end  juiceless  lurur. 

Revengers  Tragedy,  0.  PI.  iv.  307. 

Luxurious,  adj.  Lustful. 

She  knows  tlte  beat  of  a  tantrums  bed, 
Her  blush  i<  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Much  Ado  a.  N.  iv.  1. 
O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman.     Titus  Andron.  v.  1. 

What  worse  disgrace  did  ever  king  sustain, 
Than  I  by  this  (usurious  couple  have  f 

Webster  ey  Rowley's  Thrne.  Wonder,  i.  1. 

Luxury,*.  Lewdness,  incontinence.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  word  luxuriu,  in  the  usage  of  the  schools.  Hence 
lussuria,  in  Italian,  has  the  same  meaning,  and  luxure, 
in  French.  Capell  calls  it  the  proper  sense  of 
luxuria ;  but  there  his  classical  knowledge  failed 
him.  It  never  was  so  used,  in  the  Latin  language, 
before  its  decline. 

How  tbe  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump,  and  potato*  finger, 
tickles  ti»e»e  together!  Tro.  Is  Cress,  v.  S. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.  Haml.  i.  5. 

—  But  soft,  I  bear 
Some  vicious  fool  draw  near, 
That  cries,  we  dream,  and  swears  there's  no  such  thing 

As  this  chaste  love  we  sing, 
Peace,  luxury  !  H.  Jems.  Forest  Ep.  xii. 

Annul  his  wrist  his  blazing  shield  did  fry 
Willi  sweltring  hearts  in  flames  of  luxury. 

Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vii.  80. 
It  is  the  description  of  Fornication,  or  Porneius. 
When  women  had  no  other  art  iban  what  nature  taught  'cm  ;— 
when  luxury  was  unborn,  at  least  untaught  the  art,  to  steal  from 
a  forbidden  tree.  Chapman's  Mons.  D'Olite,  i.  1. 

A  Ltam,  or  Lyme.  A  string  to  lead  a  hound  in.  See 
Lime-hound. 

My  dug-hook  at  my  btlt,  to  which  mv  lyam's  ty'd. 

Drayton,  KymphaU.  p.  1492. 

And  again  : 

My  hound  then  in  my  lyam,  I,  by  the  woodman's  art 
Forecast  where  I  may  lodge  the  goodly  hie-palni'd  hart. 

Id.  ibid. 


L  Y  R 
Lybbet,  «.   A  stick  or  staff. 

A  beesoroe  of  byrche,  for  babes  very  feete, 
A  long  lasting  lybbet,  for  loubbers  most  roeete  ; 
A  wyth  to  wynde  up  that  there  will  not  keep*, 
Bynde  it  all  up  in  one  and  use  it  to  sweeps. 

Caveat  for  Common  Cursttors,  A  4.  b. 

These  lines  are  there  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut, 
representing  the  parts  and  composition  of  a  birch- 
broom. 

Lydford  law,  prov.   The  law  of  Lydford,  Devon;  a 
proverbial  saying,  expressive  of  too  hasty  judgment, 
as  where  the  judge  condemns  first,  and  hears  the. 
cause  afterwards.   Ray  gives  the  proverb  thus : 
First  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  law.  Prov.  p.  939. 

There  is  a  facetious  ballad  preserved  among  the 
Harl.  MSS.  2307,  in  which  this  law  is  the  particular 
subject  of  enquiry.    It  begins, 

I  oft'  have  heard  of  Lydford  late. 

How  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 
And  sit  in  judgement  after. 

At  first  I  wond'red  at  it  much, 

But  since  I  find  the  reason's  such 
As  yt  deserves  no  laughter. 
It  is  then  jocularly  accounted  for  by  the  badness 
of  the  castle,  where  imprisonment  was  worse  than 
death.  There  were,  probably,  stannary  courts  there. 
Ray  thinks  it  a  strong  satire  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydford;  but  it  was,  possibly,  no  more  than  an 
exaggerated  reflection  on  the  summary  proceedings 
of  the  stannary  laws.  The  ballad  is  attributed  to 
William  Browne,  the  author  of  the  pastorals,  in 
Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  where  it  was  first  printed. 
It  was  reprinted  by  Shaw,  in  the  Topographer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  380.  with  some  additional  remarks.  See  Scar- 
borough WARNING. 

Lyfen,  v.   Of  uncertain  meaning,  observed  only  in 
these  lines : 

—  And  with  such  sighs, 
Laments,  and  acclamations  lyfen  it. 

Murtton,  Antonio's  Revenge,  sign.  E  S. 
Can  it  mean  enliven,  or  revive? 

Lym.   See  Lime-hound. 

Lymbo.    See  Limbo. 

Lymmer.    Apparently  a  plunderer. 

To  satisfie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  bad  beue  offred  him,  by 
those  (ymmers  and  robbers.   Holinik.  Hist,  of  Ire/.  B  b  4.  col.  3. 

Lymphauut,  from  limp,  and  halt.  Lame. 
Or  Vulcanus  the  tymphault  smithe. 

Ckaloner's  Morim  Encom.  C  b. 
He  [Vulcan]  plaieth  the  jester,  now  wyth  hys  lympkaultyne, 
now  with  staffing,  Ice.  Ditto,  cit.  by  Capell. 

Lymphaultyne,  is  probably  a  press   error  for 
lymphaultyng. 

Lyribliring.   A  sort  of  cant  or  factitious  word  for 
warbling  or  singing. 

So  may  ber  ears  be  led, 
Her  ears  where  musike  lives, 
To  heare  and  not  despise 

Thy  lyribliring  cries.        Pernor.  Arcadia,  iii.  p.  395. 
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Macaroon,  i.  An  affected  busy  body ;  from  macca- 
roni,  Italian.  I  have  not  seen  any  instances  of  it, 
except  the  following,  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Todd  : 

Like  a  big  wiib,  at  tight  of  Inched  meat, 

Heady  to  travail ;  so  I  sigh  and  sweat 

To  hear  ihi»  macarvn  talk  in  vain.  Donne's  Poems,  p.  18J. 

— -  A  macaroon, 
And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon. 

Elegy  on  Donne,  ed.  1040.  ibid. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  sense  as  persons  of  a  certain 
age  remember  to  have  been  given  to  the  adopted 
word  macaroni  itself ;  namely,  a  first-rate  coxcomb, 
or  puppy ;  which  has  now  another  temporary  appel- 
lation, dandy,  corrupted  or  abbreviated,  1  presume, 
front  Jack-a-dandy. 

Mace,  $.  was  anciently  a  term  for  a  sceptre;  it  means, 
however,  in  the  following  passages,  a  more  destructive 
weapon,  u  club  of  metal.  Massue,  French,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  it  in  his  Dictionary. 

O  inurdrous  slumber  1 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  rousick  i  Julius  C*i.  iv.  3. 

Thus  also : 

Ann'd  with  their  greaves,  and  maces,  and  broad  i words. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.  vi.  &4J. 

In  the  sense  of  a  sceptre,  we  fiud  it  in  several 
places : 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace. 

fyenter,  cited  by  Steevens. 
—  Proud  Tnrquinius 
Hooted  from  Rome  the  swnv  ot  kingly  mare. 

Mar  its  it  Sulla,  1594,  cit.  St. 

Machachina,  s.  A  dancer  of  mattacbine  dances; 
from  Alattaccino,  Italian,  a  buffoon  who  danced  in  a 
mask.  It  is  used  by  Harrington,  in  his  translation 
of  Ariosto,  but  is  not  warranted,  in  that  place,  by  the 
original : 

A  foule,  defortnd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew, 

In  body  like  to  antike  worke  devised, 
Of  numerous  shape,  and  of  an  up,ly  hew, 

IJke  masking  Machaehinas  nil  disguised, 
Some  look  like  dogs,  and  some  like  apes  iu  vew. 

B.  vi.  St.  61. 

Harrington  elsewhere  writes  the  name  of  the  dance 
in  Ute  same  manner : 
I  compared  the  homely  title  of  it  unto  an  ill-favoured  vizor, 


Macvlation,  *.    Spot,  stain,  or  corruption;  an  un- 
common word,  not  so  properly  obsolete,  as  never 
thoroughly  in  use ;  from  macula,  Latin. 
For  I  will  throw  mv  glove  to  death  himself 
That  there's  do  mu'at  I  at  ton  in  thy  heart. 

Tro.  tc  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Ma  drill,  for  Madrid;  whether  by  corruption,  or  on 
any  authority,  I  have  not  discovered. 

Your  enterprizes,  accidents,  untill 

You  should  arrive  at  court,  and  reach  Madrilt. 

Bp.  Corbet  to  the  D.  of  Buck.  Poems,  p.  70. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  that  author,  but  was  perhaps 
common.    It  occurs  twice  in  one  scene  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher: 

Were  you  ever  in  Spaine?  —  I  would  have  you  go  to  Madrill, 
and  against  some  great  spectacle,  when  Ums  court  lies  there,  pro- 


as I  have  seen  in  stage-playes,  when  they  dauce  Mucha- 
r*»«o»,  which  covets  as  sweet  a  face  sometimes,  as  nnv  is  in  the 
fwnpanie.  Anatomie  of  Ajax,  sign.  L.  ii.  6. 

But  see  Mattachin. 

Macon,  for  Mahomet.    An  old  English  form ;  as  also 
Mahouxd,  q.  v. 

Praised,  quoth  be,  be  Macon,  whom  we  serve, 
Hits  land  1  see  he  keeps,  and  will  pri-4erve. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  xii.  10. 
Bot  he  that  kil'd  him  shall  ahuy  therefore, 
By  Macon  and  Lanfusa  he  doth  sweare. 

Harringt.  Ariosto,  xvi.  *4. 
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vide  a  great  and  spacious  English  oxe  and  roste  bim  whole. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inne,  iv.  8. 

Again : 

For  a  rare  and  monstrous  spectacle  to  be  seen  at  Madrill.  Ibid. 
I  cannot  account  for  this  termination  of  the  name, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  exemplified  in  any  other 
language. 

Mage,  «.    Magician.    Magus,  Latin ;  mago,  Italian. 

First  entering,  the  dreadfull  mage  there  fownd, 
Deep  busied  'tiout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

Speui.  F.  Q.  III.  iii.  14. 
Spenser's  Archimage  means  chief  magician. 

Magnifical,  adj.    Magnificent,  splendid,  pompous. 

Bestowed  upon  him  certaine  Kilts  after  the  Turkish  manner, 
and  in  mugnificalt  teannes  gave  him  answere. 

K uolles'  Hist,  of  the  lurks,  p.  993. 
Pnudoato,  whose  mind  was  fraught  with  princely  liberality, 
entertained  the  kings,  princes,  and  noblemen  with  such  subwisse 
cuurtesie  and  magnificutl  bounty. 

Dor  ait  ut  St  Faunia,  A  8.  cit.  Cap. 

Used  also  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  1  Chron. 
xxii.  5. 

Magnifico,  j.  A  title  given  to  the  grandees  of  Venice, 
who  were  also  called  clarwimos.  See  Con/at,  \o\.  ii. 
pp.  7,  15,  32.  repr. 

—  Twenty  mei 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnij 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all 

Mer.  of  Vtn,  iii.  S. 

—  For,  be  sure  of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved.  Othello,  i.  3. 

In  the  dramatis  persona:  of  Ben  Jonson's  Fox, 
Volpone  is  called  a  magnifico,  and  be  says  to  Mosca, 

—  Mosca,  go 
Straight  take  my  habit  of  clarissimo, 

And  walk  the  streets.  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 

Which  shows  that  they  were  synonymous. 

How,  father!  is  it  not  possible  that  wisdom  should  be  foend 
out  by  ignorance?  I  pray  then,  how  do  many  tnagnificoet  find  it? 

Hog  has  lost,  <$c.  O.  PI.  vi.  403. 

Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  under  Magnifico,  has, 
"  nobly-minded,  magnificent.  Also  a  magnifico  of 
Venice ;"  and  Minshew,  in  Magnificent,  says,  "  the 
chief  men  of  Venice  are,  by  a  peculiar 
magnifici,  i.  e.  magnificoes." 
2R 
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Magores.  The  country  of  the  great  mogul,  formerly 
called  Maghoore.  See  Howe's  Continuation  of  Slowes 
Chronicle,  p.  1003,  where  he  considers  it  as  a  cor- 
ruption to  call  that  prince  Mogul. 

My  almanack,  made  for  tlie  meridian 
And  height  of  Japan,  giv't  ih'  East  India  company : 
There  they  ro  ty  smell  the  price  of  cloves  and  pepper, 
Monkeys,  and  chiuu  dishes,  live  years  ensuing. 
And  know  the  success  of  the  voyage  of  Magoret. 

Albumaxar,  O.  PI.  vii.  146. 

Macot-pie.  The  bird  now  called,  by  abbreviation,  a 
mag-pie.  Most  probably  from  the  French,  magot, 
a  monkey,  because  the  bird  chatters  and  plays  droll 
tricks  like  a  monkey. 

Austin,  and  understood  relations,  have 

By  maggot-piet  and  chouchs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  secrtt'st  M.iod  iU"  man.  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Augurs  seems  to  be  put  there  for  auguries. 

11c  calls  her  magot  o  pie. 

M<ire  Dmemblen  briidet  Women,  cit.  Farm. 
Minshew  and  Cotgrave  both  have  maggatapie  in 
several  places;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  was 
called  maggoty  pit,  from  its  whimsical  drollery  in 
chattering,  &c.  quasi,  comical  pie,  or  fantastic  pie. 

Ma  hound,  or  Mahoun.  Another  corrupted  name 
of  Mahomet.  See  Macon.  Supposed  to  be  formed 
from  Mahomed;  but  Skinner  says,  "  Credo  Gallos 
ipsos  olitu  Mahometcm  Mahon  appellasse,  licet  vox 
jam  in  desuetudinem  abiit ;"  in  confirmation  of  which 
the  two  parts  of  Lacotnbe's  Dictionnaire  have  Mahom 
and  Mahon  for  Mahomet.  Roquefort  also  has 
Mahom,  Mahon,  Mahons,  and  Mahum,  all  as  ancient 
terms  for  Mahomet,  or  Mahometans. 

And  oftentimes  by  Tcrmag  <unt  and  Muhound  swore. 

%u.  F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  47. 
And  fowlv  said ;  by  M^uhoune.  cursed  (hiefe 
That  dircfull  stroke  thou  dearly  shall  al>y.    Ib.  II.  viii.  33. 
Man,  or  Minerva,  Mahound,  Termagant, 
Or  whoso  ere  you  arc  OiBt  right  against  mo. 

Selinut,  Emp.  of  the  Turk*,  C  4.  cit.  Cap. 
Of  sundry  faith  together  in  that  town, 

The  lesser  part  in  Christ  believed  well, 
The  greater  far  were  vot'ries  to  Mahown. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  t.  81. 

Maid-Marian.   See  Marian. 

Maiden,  adj.  as  applied  to  a  fortress,  or  fortified  town, 
meant  properly  one  that  had  never  been  taken,  or 
was  deemed  impregnable.  This  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation, and  I  believe  still  holds,  in  military  lan- 
guage. Of  Beauvais,  on  the  Oise,  the  French 
writers  say,  "  Elle  se  glorifie  de  n'avoir  jamais  etc 
prise;  ce  qui  I'a  fait  nommer  la  Pucel/e."  This 
explanation  has  been  overlooked.    See  Todd. 

To  Mail  a  hawk.  To  pinion  her,  or  fasten  down  her 
wings  with  a  girdle. 

Prince,  by  your  leave,  I'll  have  a  circingle, 
And  mail  you,  like  a  hawk. 

B.  if  Fi.  Philatter,  Act  r.  p.  171. 

To  Make,  t\  To  do,  to  be  occupied  in  any  thing;  a 
familiar  use  of  the  word.  What  make  you  here?  that 
is,  what  brings  you  here:  what  is  the  occasion  of 
your  coming  or  being  here  ?  what  are  you  about? 
It  is  very  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare. 
Now,  sir!  what  moke  you  beret  At  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

But,  in  tlie  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Etti- 
mour  f    Hot.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;>  no  olher  occasion. 

Hamlet,  ii.  S. 
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So,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the  King  asks, "  what 
makes  treason  here!"  that  is,  4*  what  business  has 
treason  in  this  place?"  See  also  Timon  of  Athetn, 
iii.  5.  and  Haml.  i.  2. 

What  tnak'tt  thou  here,  Time  1  thou,  that  to  this  minute 
Never  stood  still  by  me  i 

B.  #  Ft.  Four  Playt  in  One,  vol  s.  563. 
Night's  bird,  quoth  he,  what  ntak'tt  thou  in  thit  place, 
To  view  my  wretched  miserable  case  i 

Dray t oh  t  Oml,  vol.  iv.  p.  1310. 
You  that  arc  more  than  our  discrctcr  fear 
Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  you  here* 

Dave  nan  t  to  the  Q.  at  Lady  A«gleity't. 
Johnson,  in  Make,  No.  16,  gives  instances  of  this 
usage  from  Dryden.    It  is,  however,  no  longer 
current. 

2.  To  fasten,  or  secure  a  door,  &c.  This  is  still 
used  in  Staffordshire,  and  other  counties. 

Make  the  doort  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement.  At  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Why,  at  this  hour,  the  doort  are  made  against  you. 

Com.  of  Errort,  iii,  1. 

3.  To  make,  for  to  compose  verses. 

Poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft  of  making  ;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the 
reason  or  form  of  the  work. 

B.  Johi.  Diteov.  vol.  vii.  p.  140.  Wlwllejr. 
Addicted  fro-n  their  births  m>  much  tu  ]*'t  »y, 
That,  in  the  mountains,  those  who  scarce  h.ive  sc-en  a  bonk, 
Must  skilfully  will  make,  as  though  from  art  tliey  took. 

Drayton,  Po/yolb.  Song  iv.  p.  731. 

This  word,  and  maker,  are  used  in  this  sense  by 
Chaucer ;  who  has  also  making*,  for  poeticul  compo- 
sitions. 

4.  To  make  all  split,  a  phrase  to  express  great 
violence. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  malt 
all  split.  Midi.  Night't  Dr.  i.  !. 

Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all  tplit. 

B.  4  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  p.  ill. 
Her  wit  I  must  employ  upon  this  business,  to  prepare  my  neu 
encounter,  but  in  such  a  fushiou  us  shall  make  all  tplit. 

Widowt  Tears,  O.  PI.  vi.  143. 

This  expression  is  similar : 

I  love  a  sea-vovage,  and  n  blustring  tempest, 

And  let  all  tplit.  B.  <S  Fl.  Witdgoou  Chatt,  v.  6. 

5.  To  make  danger,  to  try,  a  Latinism,  facere  peri- 
culum ;  which  would  be  better  rendered  "  to  make 
experiment." 

If  there  be  e'er  a  private  corner  as  you  to,  sir, 

A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  the  way,  make  danger, 

Try  what  they  are,  try.  —    B .  $  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii  4. 

—  Thou  tnlk'st  as  if 
Thou  wert  lousing  thyself ;  but  yet  I  will  make  danger, 
If  1  prove  one  o'  th'  worthies,  so. 

B.  4  Fl.  Prophetea,  w-  3- 
After  seeing  the  above  passages,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  following,  from  tlie  same  authors 
must  be  pointed  so  as  to  have  the  same  meaning: 

Mir.  You  must  now  put  on  boldness,  there's  no  avoiding  it; 
And  stand  all  hazards,  fly  at  all  games  braiely, 
They'll  say  you  went  out  Uke  an  ox,  and  returu'd  like  «n 
ass,  else. 

Bel.  I  shall  make  danger,  sure.  Witdgoose  Chan,  i.  i- 

That  is,  I  shall  surely  try;  otherwise  pointed,  it 
seems  inconsistent. 

6.  To  make  nice,  to  scruple,  or  make  objections  to 
any  tiling. 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  plac* 

Maket  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up.  K.  John,  iii.  *- 
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7.  To  make  fair  weather,  to  coax  a  person,  and 
bring  them  into  good  humour  by  flatteries. 
And  by  »«  holy  semblance  hleare  men's  eye* 
When  he  intends  some  damned  villanics. 
Ixion  makei  (aire  weather  unlo  Jove, 
That  he  might  make  foule  worke  with  his  fair*  love, 
Anil  is  right  sober  in  his  outward  semblance, 
Demure  and  modest  in  his  countenance. 

Martton't  Sat  tret,  Sat.  1. 

Make,  s.  A  mate,  companion,  lover,  husband,  or 
wife ;  from  maca,  Saxoh.  It  was  used  in  the  follow- 
ing proverb : 

There's  no  goose  so  gray  in  the  lake, 
That  cannot  find  a  gander  for  her  make. 

Lyly't  Mother  Bombie,  iii.  4. 
—  All  your  parishioners, 
As  well  your  laicks,  as  your  quiristers, 
Had  need  to  keep  to  their  warm  feather-beds 
I  f  they  be  sped  of  lures:  this  is  no  season 
To  seek  new  maket  in.  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  1. 

And  of  faire  Britoroart  example  take, 
That  was  as  true  in  love,  as  turtle  to  her  make. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  si.  S. 
Yet  never  durst  he  for  his  lady's  sake 

Break  sword  or  luunce,  advane'd  in  lofty  sell, 
As  fair  he  was  as  Citharea's  make.      l'a'irf.  Tauo,  iv.  46. 

Among  whose  spoils,  great  Solyman's  fair  make, 
With  ber  deare  children  wo  did  captive  take. 

Mirror  for  Mapittr.  p.  649. 
To  persons  unacquainted  with  this  word,  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  witticism  would  not  be  intelligible. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  the  Host  contrives  to 
form  a  hieroglyphic  to  express  this  sentence,  *'  a 
heavy  purse  makes  a  light  heart;"  which  he  thus 
interprets : 

there  'tis  exprest!  first,  by  a  purse  of  gold, 
A  heavy  purtc,  and  then  two  turtles,  maket, 
A  heurt  with  a  light  stuck  in't,  a  light  heart.    Art  i.  Sc.  1. 

For  want  of  knowing  this  word,  R.  Dodslcy  thought 
it  necessary  to  change  it  to  mates,  in  the  expression  of 
"  New  Custome  and  his  makes."  O.  PI.  i.  269. 

Make-iiatk,  s.  A  disturber  of  peace,  a  causer  of 
quarrels;  from  to  make,  and  bate,  a  quarrel.  The 
same  as  Bbeed-batk. 

So  that  love  in  her  passions,  like  a  ri«ht  m'ike-bate,  whispered 
to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel.  Frmbr.  Arcadia,  B.  ii.  p.  150. 

Disdnininz  this  fellow  should  play  the  preucber,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  chiefest  make-bates.  Ib.  p.  800. 

For  when  men  nt  length  begin  to  be  weary,  and  to  repent  of 
their  needless  quarrels, —  they  will  certainly  find  out,  detest,  and 
invert  the  edge  of  their  displeasure  upon  these  wretched  mnke- 
batet.  Barron.;  Sermon  oh  Rom.  xit.  18. 

Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  calls 
Erinnys  a  make-bate.  Hall  has  a  similar  compound, 
make-fray : 

If  brabbling  make-fray,  at  each  fair  and  size, 

Picks  quarrels  for  to  shew  his  vnliantize.        B.  iv.  Sat.  4. 

In  Flecknoe's  Enigmatical  Characters,  that  of  a 
make-bnte  is  drawn  at  length,  p.  86. 

Swift  is  one  of  the  latest  authors  who  have  used  it, 
and  he  is  cited  for  it  by  Johnson.  The  passage  at 
large  forms  no  bad  definition  of  the  word  : 

This  sort  of  outrageous  party-writers  —  are  like  a  couple  of 
makebtttcs,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thousand  stories,  and 
by  keeping  friends  at  a  distance,  hinder  them  from  coming  to  a 
good  understanding;  as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  were  suffered 
to  meet  and  debate  between  themselves.         Eramintr,  No.  16. 

It  is  used  also  by  Richardson,  in  his  Familiar 
Letters,  (Lett.  35),  who  uses  make-debate  in  the  same 
sense,  (Lett.  5o). 

Analogously  to  this,  Shakespeare  has  the  word 
make-peace : 

l'o  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age.    Rich,  II.  i.  1. 
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Make-less.  One  deprived  of  his  or  her  mate;  from 
make  in  that  sense. 

Ab,  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeles*  wife, 

The  world  will  be  thy  widow  still  and  weep. 

Shaketp.  Sonnet  ix.  Suppl.  i.  p.  588. 
This  word  is  used  by  Chaucer.    It  is  also  in  Coles' 
Dictionary,  but  is  there  rendered  incomparabilis,  i.  e. 
one  who  cannot  have  a  make,  or  match. 

Maker.    A  poet.    Sec  to  Make,  No.  3. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  the  Greckes  have  named  it,  and  how 
they  deemed  of  it.  The  Greekes  named  him  «w*tA»,  which  name 
hath,  as  the  most  excellent,  gone  through  other  languages:  it 
coincth  of  this  word  •*»»,  to  make:  wherein  I  know  not  whether 
by  Jucke  or  wisdotne,  wee  Engl'sltmeii  have  met  with  the  Greekes 
in  calling  him  a  maker.  Sidney's  Defence  of  I'oetie,  p.  506. 

First,  we  reqoire  in  our  poet  or  maker  (for  that  title  our  lan- 
guage affords  him  elegantly  with  the  Greek)  a  goodness  of  natural 
wit.  B.  Joni.  Ducoreriet,  vol.  vii.  p.  143. 

Thus  have  you  seen  the  maker's  double  scope 
To  profit  and  delight.  Id.  Epit.  to  Staple  of  Kens. 

A  poet  is  as  much  to  say  as  a  maker.  And  our  English  name 
well  con  tonnes  with  the  Greeke  word  :  for  of  wutXt,  to  make,  they 
call  a  «tu*rr  poeta.  Puttenh.  Art  of  Engl.  Poetic,  p.  1. 

So  is  there  yet  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  this  arte,  another 
manner  of  exornaiKra,  which  restcth  in  the  fashioning  of  our 
maker'*  language  and  stile.  Id.  B.  III.  ch.  i.  p.  1 14. 

Where  he  her  sovereign. Ouse  most  hnppily  doth  meet, 
And  him  the  thrice-three  maids,  Apollo's  offspring,  greet 
With  all  their  sacred  gifts :  thus  expert  being  grown 
In  musick,  and  besides,  a  curious  maker  known. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  XV.  p.  048. 

So  also  he  says  of  Ben  Jonson : 

And  for  a  chair  may  'mongst  the  muses  call, 
As  the  most  curious  maker  of  them  all. 

Elegies,  vol.  iv.  p.  1257. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  instances,  and  some  in 
Todd's  Johnson,  even  as  late  as  Dr.  Warton,  the 
word  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ever  established 
in  our  language  in  that  sense.  As  introduced  by 
Warton,  it  is  merely  a  technical  explanation  of  the 
word  poet. 

Male,  or  Mail,  s.  A  bag  or  trunk  to  carry  goods  in 
travelling.  Malle,  French.  Still  used  for  the  post- 
bag,  and  thence  for  the  carriage  which  conveys 
letters.  See  •  Minshew  in  "  a  male,  bouget,  or 
budget." 

No  1'envoy,  no  salve  in  the  male,  sir.     Love's  L  L.  iii.  1. 
Who  invented  these  monsters  first  did  it  to  a  gostly  ende, 
To  have  a  male  readie  to  put  in  other  lulkes  stuff. 

Damon  c\  Pithiat,  U.  PI.  i.  290. 
Open  the  males,  yet  guard  the  tnxisure  sure. 

Tamburlane,  1590.  cit.  St. 
Foul  male  some  cast  on  fair  board,  be  carpet  nere  so  clean. 

Tasters  Hutb.  p.  lai. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  malet  in  this  sense,  for  which 
he  cites  Snellen's  Don  Quixote,  iii.  9. 

Malk-cotoon,  or  Melicotton.  A  sort  of  late 
peach.  Malum  cotoniatum.  a  cotton  apple,  from  the 
rough  coat.  Bacon  mentions  it  as  coming  in  Sep- 
tember. 

—  Peaches,  apricots, 
And  male-cotoms,  with  other  choicer  plumbs. 
Will  serve  for  large-siz'd  bullets.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  SSO. 
A  wife  here,  with  a  strawberry  breat'i,  cherry  lips,  apricot 
cheeks,  and  a  soft  velvet  head,  like  a  mrlieotton. 

H.  Jons.  Harth.  Fair,  i.  2. 

Malefices.    Bad  actions.    Malrjicia,  Latin. 

He  crammed  them  with  cnims  of  benefices, 
And  filled  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  maUftcet. 

Spent,  Mother  Hub.  Talc,  1163. 
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Malengine,  *.   Wicked  ingenuity  or  art;  from  mal, 
and  engine,  or  ingene,  ingenuity. 

But  the  chaste  danuell  that  had  never  priefe 
Of  such  rati  Engine,  and  fine  forgery, 
Did  easely  beleeve  her  strong  extremitye. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  i.  53. 

Also  as  a  name 


For  he  so  crafty  was  to  force  Bud  fnce, 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nymble  of  his  pace, 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  nis  tale, 


That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face ; 
Therefore  by  name  Malengin  they  him  call. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  ii.  5. 
It  is  old  French  also.    See  Lacombt. 

Malgrado,  af/f.  In  despite  of,  notwithstanding.  The 
Italian  word  answering  to  maugre,  which  has  been 
more  commonly  adopted. 

Breathing  in  hope,  malgrado  atl  your  beards 
That  must  rebel  thus  ngninst  your  kiuc, 
To  see  his  royal  sovereign  onto  ncain. 

Edward  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  360. 
To  Malice,  v.  a.   To  bear  malice. 

Who,  on  the  other  side,  did  seem  so  fnrre 
From  noticing,  or  grudging  his  good  hour*, 
That,  all  he  could,  he  gniccd  him  with  her. 

Spent  i  .  Q.  VI.  it.  S9. 
Olfvnding  none,  nnd  doing  good  to  all, 
Yet  being  maltc'd  both  of  treat  and  small. 

Id.  Hymn  of  Ueuvcnly  Love,  v.  237. 
His  enemies,  that  his  worth  mulked, 
Who  both  the  land,  and  him,  did  much  abuse. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wart,  v.  48. 
Thou  blinded  god  (quod  I)  forgive  me  this  offence, 
Unwittingly  I  went  about  to  »»u/<re  thy  pretence. 

E.  of  Surrey's  Songcs  and  Sonnetlet,  p.  7. 
T  am  so  far  from  ma/icing  their  states, 
That  I  begin  to  pitv  thein. 

B.  Jobs.  Every  M.  out  of  hit  H.  v.  11. 

Maliciio,  5.  It  seems  agreed,  that  this  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  the  Spanish  malhecor,  which  signifies  a 
poisoner;  and  this  certainly  is  very  suitable  to  the 
dumb-show  preceding,  in  which  the  poisoner  of  the 
King  is  represented ;  therefore,  when  Ophelia  asks, 

What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Hamlet  answers, 
Marry  this  is  mieking  mnticko ;  it  means  mischief.  Haml.  iii.  2. 
By  "  miching  malicho"  he  means  "  a  skulking 

fioisoner."  See  to  Mich.  Or  it  may  mean  mischiej, 
rom  malheco,  evil  action ;  which  seems  to  me  more 
probable:  consequently,  if  mincing  mnlicho  be  the 
right  reading,  its  signification  may  be  delicate  mischief  . 
See  Mincing. 
To  Malign,  v.  a.  To  regard  with  malignity,  or  to  act 
accordingly. 

Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state. 

I'ericlet,  v.  1. 

But  now  it  is  come  to  that  extreme  follv,  or  rather  madness, 
with  some,  that  ho  that  flatters  them  modestly  or  sparingly  is 
thought  to  malign  tbem.  B.  Jon.  Ducov.  p.  )Oi. 

See  Johnson. 

South  is  the  latest  author  quoted  by  Johnson  as 
authority  for  this  word,  which  if  it  be  not  quite 
obsolete,  is  very  little  in  use.  Nor  is  the  adjective 
malign  much  more  current,  except  in  poetical  use. 

Malison,  s.  Curse;  as  benhon,  for  blessing.    It  is  old 

French.    See  Roquefort. 

God's  maliton  cbave,  cocke  and  I,  byd  twenty  times  light  on  it. 

Gammer  (iurlon,  O.  PI.  ii.  13. 

It  belongs  properly  to  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
Malkin.    A  diminutive  of  Mary;  of  mal,  ard  kin. 
Used  generally  in  contempt.    Hence,  as  Hanuier 
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says,  a  stuffed  figure  of  rags  was,  and  in  some  placet 
still  is,  called  a  malkin.  It  signified  likewise  a  kind 
of  mop  made  of  rags,  used  for  coarse  purposes, 
which  was  probably  so  called  from  performing  the 
tasks  otherwise  belonging  to  Molly.  Malkin,  and 
maukin  are  the  same.  See  Minshew.  Other  deri- 
vations have  been  attempted,  but  with  much  less 
probability. 

—  The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockraoi  'bout  her  roechy  neck.     Coriol.  ii.  1. 

—  None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
While  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.    It  piere'd  me  through. 

Pericles,  iv.  4.  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  lis. 
Marian,  the  lady  of  the  morris-dance,  sometimes 
had  this  name : 

Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 
Or  you  must  marry  Malkin,  the  May-lady. 

B.  If  Ft.  Mont.  Thomat,  ii.  i. 
In   Middleton's   Witch  is  also  a  spirit  called 
Malkin  : 

Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I.  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Hence  grimalkin,  or  grey  malkin,  the  name  of  a 
fiend,  shaped  like  a  cat ;  or,  in  burlesque  language, 
a  cat  in  general.    See  Gin  malkin. 

Mall,  s.    A  hammer,  or  mallet;  from  malleus,  Latin. 
Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  did  him  rap 
Vpou  his  headpeece,  with  his  yrou  mall. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  v. 

i.  e.  a  smith's  hammer. 
Also  a  giant's  club : 

At  last  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  bet  raid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  eyauut  huge  and  tall, 

Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  tnall 
The  monster  mercilesse  him  made  to  fall.  Ib.  I.  vii.  5!. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  a  blow,  or  stroke ;  but, 
as  a  hammer-like  club  is  always  the  attribute  of  a 
giant,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  interpretation  here 
given.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that  a  mall  did 
also  mean  a  violent  blow.  "  A  mall,  mallei  ictus." 
Co/es'  Diet. 

To  Mall,  v.  To  beat  down,  as  with  a  hammer.  Hence 
the  more  modern  word,  to  maul.  Coles  has  "  to  mall, 
batuo,  tundo."   Batuo  is  a  Plautine  word. 

But  the  sad  Steele  seix'd  not,  where  it  was  hight, 

Upon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall, 

Aivd  lighting  on  his  horse's  head,  him  quite  did  malt. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  xi.  8. 

Mallf.ndkhs,  s.  A  disease  incident  to  horses,  con- 
sisting of  cracks  in  the  knees,  producing  ulcere;  a 
term  still  in  use  among  those  who  have  the  care  of 
horses. 

Body  o*  inc,  she  has  the  mallandert,  the  scratches,  the  crown 
scab.  B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  Act  ii. 

Mali.igo,  ».  A  corruption  of  Malaga,  or  the  wine 
there  produced. 

Your  strong  ancles  are  of  the  islands  of  the  Canaries,  awl  ol 
Malligo.  G.  Mark/turn,  Engl,  lloutcv.  p.  16S. 

And  Malligo  glasses  lux  thee.  Spanish  Gipty,  iii.  1. 

Malt-house,  «.  Twice  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  The  malt-horses  were  probably  strong, 
heavy  horses,  like  dray-horses. 

Moine,  matt-horse,  capou,  coxcomb,  ideot,  pntcb! 

Com.  of  En  on,  in  1- 
You  peasant  swain  I  you  whoreson  malt-horte  drodfie! 

Taming  of  Shrc*,  >• 
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Malt-worm,  *.  A  familiar  word  for  a  lover  of  ale, 
one  who  lives  on  the  juice  of  malt. 

None  of  the.«e  mad,  miurnchio,  purple-bued  matt-tcomu. 

I  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

See  also  2  lien.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Then  doth  she  trowle  to  mo  the  bowle, 
Even  ns  a  mautt-aorme  »hold. 

Old  ballad,  in  Gammer  Gurton,  O.  Pt.  ij.  81. 
You  shall  purchase  the  prayers  of  all  the  alcwivcs  in  town,  for 
saving  a  malt-Korm  and  a  customer. 

Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  1593.  cit.  St. 
So  Drunken  liarnaby : 

Qui  per  orbem  ducens  Iter 
Titulo  ebrii  insignitur. 

Which  he  himself  translates, 

Who  thro'  all  the  world  hns  traced, 

And  with  stile  of  Malt-uorm  graced.      Joum.  P.  iv. 

Maltalent,  s.  Spleen,  bad  disposition  or  inclination. 

—  So  forth  he  went, 

With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
lu  him  bcurai'd  great  grudge  aud  maltalent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  iv.  61. 

One  of  Chaucer's  words. 

To  Mammek,v.  To  hesitate,  to  stand  muttering,  and  in 
doubt.    I  never  saw  a  more  unhappy  conjecture  than 
that  of  Hanmer,  that  this  word  is  formed  from  the 
French  m' amour ;  "  which,"  says  he,  *'  men  were  apt 
often  to  repeat  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  give 
a  direct  answer."    Capell's  is  probable :  he  explains 
it.  to  .speak  with  hesitation,  like  infants  just  beginning 
to  prattle,  whose  first  word  is  mam,  mam. 
—  1  wonder  in  my  soul 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  1  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Ye,  when  she  daygucs  to  scad  for  him,  then  mammering  he  doth 
doule. 

Drant't  3  Sot.  t  B.  of  Horace,  1567.  cited  by  Stcevcns. 

Mammering,  s.  from  the  above.  Hesitation,  con- 
fusion. 

—  It  would  not  hold. 

But  hurst  in  twaine,  with  his  continuall  hammering, 
And  left  the  pagan  in  no  little  mammtrin/:. 

Harrtngt.  Ariotto,  xlvi.  106. 
Euphoes  perused  this  letter  oftentimes,  beeing  in  a  mammering 
what  to  aoswere.  F.uphuc*  It  his  Engl.  Y  3.  b. 

Mammet,  i.  A  puppet,  or  doll ;  a  diminutive  of  mam. 
"  Quasi  dicat  parvam  matrem,  seu  matronulam." 
MMtetc.  "  Mammet .<,  puppets,  icuncuhe."  Cotes. 
"  Ictinculas  —  mammets,  or  puppets  that  goe  by  de- 
vises of  wyer  or  strings,  as  though  they  had  life  and 
moving."  Abr.  Fleming's  Nomencl.  p.  308.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  movement. 

—  This  is  no  world, 

To  play  with  mammet i,  and  to  till  with  lips. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

I  hate  seen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Julius  C*sar  acted 
by  mammet*.  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1009.  cit.  St. 

Nash  the  ape  of  Greene,  Greene  the  npe  of  Huphues,  Eupbues 
the  ape  of  Envy,  the  three  famous  mammett  of  the  press. 

Harcei/'$  Pierce'*  Supererog.  Book  iii.  beg. 

Often  used  as  a  jocular  term  of  reproach  to  young 
women : 

And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortunes  tender, 
To  answer  I'll  uot  wed  —  I  cannot  love. 

Romeo  tt  Jul.  iii.  5. 
'Slight  1  you  are  a  mammet  .'0  1  could  louse  you  now. 

B.  Jam.  Alchemitt,  v.  5. 

It  was  sometimes  written  maumet: 

And  where  I  meet  your  maumet  pods,  I'll  swinge  'em 
Thus  o'er  my  head,  aud  kick  'cm  intu  puddles. 

B.  4  Ft.  Itland  I'rincest,  Act  iv.  p.  S46. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  not  '*  Mahumet  gods,"  as 
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some  copies  have  it.   The  following  passage  illus- 
trates it : 

He  made  in  that  eompace,  all  the  goddes  that  we  call  maa- 
mettt  and  ydolles.  Romance  of  Virgilim,  cit.  by  Steevens. 

Holinshed  aluo  speaks  of  "  mavmtels  and  idols." 
Hist,  of  Engl.  p.  108.  Ruddiman,  in  the  Glossary 
to  Douglas's  Virgil,  favours  the  derivation  from 
Mahomet,  in  Maxcmenth. 

Mam-pudding,  Mother.  A  personage  so  called, 
who  kept  a  tippling  and  victualling  house,  in  Tower- 
street  ward.  The  buildings,  says  Stowe,  which  had 
once  been  a  lodging  for  the  princes  of  Wales,  had  iu 
his  time 

Fallen  to  mine,  and  lieene  letten  out  for  stabling  of  horses,  to 
tiplers  of  bcere,  and  such  like:  amongst  others,  one  Mother  Mam- 
pudding  (as  they  termed  her)  for  ninny  yea  res  kept  this  house  (or 
a  great  part  thereof)  for  victualing.  Stove'*  Survey,  p.  101. 

Mamuque,  s.  One  of  the  names  of  the  birds  of 
Paradise;  taken  from  the  French. 

But  note  we  now,  tovvnitls  the  rich  Moloqucs, 
Thine  passing  strange  and  wondrous  birds  mamuque t. 
(Wondrous  indeed,  if  sea,  or  earth,  or  sky 
Sow  eter  wonder  swim,  or  goe,  or  fly). 

None  knows  their  nest,  none  knows  the  dam  that  breeds  them ; 
Fondless  they  live,  for  th'aire  only  feeds  them  ; 
Wingless  they  fly.  and  yet  their  flight  extends, 
Till  with  their  flight  their  unknown  lives-date  ends. 

Sylv.  Dnbarl.  1.  5. 

This  is  most  literally  from  the  original;  and  all 
these  fables  were  currently  believed  till  of  late  years. 
They  are  again  alluded  to  in  a  description  of 
Wisdom : 

Last  Wisdom  corns,  with  sober  countenance, 
To  th*  ever-bowrs  her  oft  aloft  t'advancc, 
The  light  mamuque*  wingless  wings  she  has.  Id.  II.  ii.  4. 

The  "  wingless  wings"  are  explained  by  the  former 
passage. 

an,  was  sometimes  used  with  latitude,  to  denote 
other  beings,  particularly  in  low  and  jocular  language. 
The  devil  was  often  so  called. 

Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  aunt  means  evil  but  the  devil, 
and  we  shall  kuow  lam  by  bis  horns.  Merry  IV.  II'.  v. 

You're  the  last  man  I  thought  of,  save  the  deed. 

Jeronimo,  Part  1st,  O.  PI.  iii.  85. 
Exp.  But  was  the  devil  n  proper  man,  gossip  f    Mirth.  As  tine 
a  gentleman  of  his  inches  as  ever  1  saw  trusted  to  the  stage,  or 
any  where  else.  B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  Xeut,  1st  Intcrmosn. 

The  speakers  there  mean,  however,  the  man  who 
acted  the  devil ;  yet  the  expression  was  clearly 
suggested  by  the  customary  use  of  that  form. 

So  Death,  in  an  old  epitaph,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  P.  P.: 

Do  all  we  can, 
Death  is  a  wan, 
Hint  never  spare  th  none. 

Even  God  himself  also : 

Well  said,  i'  faith,  neighbour  Verges;  well,  God 's  a  good  man. 

Much  Ado  ab.  AofA.  iu.  5. 

This  was  proverbial : 

Tush,  what  he  will  say  I  know  ryght  well, 
lie  will  say,  that  God  u  a  good  man, 
He  can  make  hitn  no  better,  and  say  the  best  he  can. 

Old  Inter  I.  of  Lutty  Juventut,  Origin  of  Drama,  i.  141. 
For  God  is  hold  a  right  bhc  man. 

A  Merry  (ieite  of  ixobin  Hoode,  bl.  let.  cit.  St. 

Ianchet,  *,  The  finest  white  rolls.  Micnette,  French. 
Skinner.  Or  from  main,  because  small  enough  to 
be  held  within  the  hand.  Minshew.  It  has  surely 
no  reference  to  cheat,  which  was  coarser  bread. 
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No  manthet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please, 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fctch'd  from  niy  fertil  leaxc; 
The  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat, 
For  fineness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like  common  cheat. 

Drayt.  Polsjotb.  »vi.  p.  959. 
The  manthet  fine,  on  highe  estates  "belt owe, 
The  courser  cheate,  the  I'nser  sorto  must  proove. 

Whitney's  Emblems,  Part  I.  p.  79. 

See  Cheat-bread. 

Ilowbeit  in  England  our  finest  mamhet  is  made  without  leaven. 

Haven  of  Health,  cap.  ir.  p.  95. 
Right,  sir;  here's  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  a  pottle  and 
a  manchet.  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  883. 

See  Johnson. 

Mancipatk,  part.  atlj.  for  mancipated.  Enslaved. 
Latin,  mancipium. 

Though  they  were  partly  free,  yet  in  some  poynt  remnyned  styll 
as  thrall  and  mancipatc  to  the  subjection  of  the  Foolish  men. 

Holinshed,  vol.  i.  m  8.  col.  1 

Manciple,*.  A  purveyor  of  victuals,  a  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  or  caterer.  The  office  still  subsists  in  the 
universities,  where  the  name  is  therefore  preserved ; 
but  I  believe  no  where  else.  One  of  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  is  a  manciple  of  the  Temple,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  good  character,  for  his  skill  in  purveying. 
C'awf.  Tale*,  v.  569.  Milton  irreverently  speaks  of 
the  church  dignitaries,  as  coveting  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state ;  "  though,"  says  he,  "  they  come  fur- 
nisht  with  no  more  experience  than  they  learnt 
between  the  cook  and  the  manciple,  or  more  pro- 
foundly at  the  colledg  audit,  or  the  regent  house." 
Of  Reformation,  B.  ii.  p.  273,  folio  prose  works. 

Man  dragor  a,  properly  Man  draco  was,*.  The  Latin 
name  of  the  herb  called  also  mandrake,  mandrage,  or 
inatidragon.  Hill  says,  very  truly,  "  The  ancients 
used  it  when  they  wanted  a  narcotic  of  the  most 
powerful  kind."  Mat.  Med.  Hence  it  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  soporific.  Lyte  says,  in  his  translation 
of  Dodoens, 

It  it  most  dangerous  to  receive  into  the  body  the  juyce  of  the 
mote  of  this  herbe,  for  if  one  take  never  so  little  more  in  quantitie, 
than  the  just  proportion  which  he  ought  to  twke,  it  killcth  the 
body.  The  leaves  and  fruit  be  also  dangerous,  tor  they  cause 
deadlv  slcepe,  and  peevish  drowsiness,  like  opium. 

Lytet  Dodoens,  p.  4S8.  ed.  1578. 

And  Gerard : 

Diosrnrides  doth  particularly  set  downe  many  faculties  hereof, 
of  which  notwithstanding  there  be  none  proper  unto  it,  save  those 
that  depend  upou  the  drowsie  and  sleeping  power  thereof. 

Herbal,  m  Mandragoras. 

—  Give  me  to  drink  tnandragora. 
Char.  Why,  madam? 

Cleop.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away.  Ant.  Sr  Cltop.  i.  5. 

• —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  woild, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thec  to  that  sweat  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dsl  yesterday.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

1  am  deaf,  I  do  not  hear  you :  I  have  stopt  mine  ears  with 
shoemaker's  mat ;  and  drank  lethe  and  mandragora  to  forget  you. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  -291. 

—  Come,  violent  death, 

Serve  for  mnndregora,  and  make  me  sleep. 

Webster's  Dutchess  of  Ma  I  ft/,  cit.  St. 

This  quality  is  also  mentioned  under  its  other  name 
of  Mandrake. 

Mandrake,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  above-men- 
tioned plant,  Mandracoras,  concerning  which 
some  very  superstitious  notions  prevailed.  An  inferior 
degree  of  animal  life  was  attributed  to  it ;  and  it  was 
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commonly  supposed  that,  when  torn  from  the  ground, 
it  uttered  groans  of  so  pernicious  a  nature,  that  the 
person  who  committed  the  violence  went  mad  or 
died.  To  escape  that  danger,  it  was  recommended 
to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant  and  the  other 
to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan  would  then 
discharge  its  whole  malignity.  See  Bulleine't  Bui- 
warke  of  Defence  against  Sicknesse,  p.  41.  These 
strange  notions  arose,  probably,  from  the  little  less 
fanciful  comparison  of  the  root  to  the  human  figure; 
strengthened,  doubtless,  in  England  by  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  man  being  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word.  The  ancients,  however,  made  the  same  com- 
parison of  its  form : 

Quamvis  semihominis,  vesano  gramine  fteta, 
Mandragora  pariat  flores.      Columella,  de  I.  Hart.  r.  19. 

The  white  mandrake,  which  they  called  the  male, 
was  that  whose  root  bore  this  resemblance.  Lyte 
says  of  it,  "  The  roote  is  great  and  white,  not  muche 
unlyke  a  radishe  roote,  divided  into  two  or  three 
partes,  and  sometimes  growing  one  upon  another, 
almost  lyke  the  thighes  and  legges  of  a  man.  Transl. 
of  Dodoens,  p.  437. 

Here  it  is  supposed  to  cause  death  : 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  tlie  mandrake's  groan, 

I  would  invent,  &c.  9  Hen.  VI.  iii.  S. 

—  Would  when  I  first  daw  her 
Mine  eyes  had  met  with  lightning,  and  in  place 
Of  hearing  her  inchsiuting  tongue,  the  shrieks 
Of  mandrakes  had  made  music  to  my  slumbers. 

Massinger's  Renegado,  ii.  i 

Here  only  madness : 

And  shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad. 

Romeo  i,  Jul.  ii.  3. 

I  have  this  night  die'd  up  a  mandrake, 
And  am  grown  mad  with  it. 

HV Asrtrr'*  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  cit.  -St. 
In  the  following,  horror  only  follows  : 

—  Murder — that  with  cries 
Deafs  the  loud  thunder,  and  solicits  heaven 

With  more  than  mandrakes  shrieks  for  your  offence. 

Sir  John  Oldcaslle,  P.  I.  v.  9.  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.  ii.  360 
The  cries  of  mandrakes  never  louch'd  the  ear 
With  more  sad  horror  than  that  voice  does  mine. 

Atheist's  Tragedy,  cit.  v 

The  plant  was  consequently  supposed  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  magical  use : 

—  The  venom'd  plants 
Wherewith  she  kills,  where  the  sad  mandrake  grows 
Whose  gruans  are  deathful.         B.  Jons.  Sstd  Sheph.  ii  S 

—  And  groans  of  dying  mandrakes 
Gather'd  for  charms.  Mterocosmus,  O.  PI.  h.  1*7 

A  very  diminutive  or  grotesque  figure  was  often 
compared  to  a  mandrake;  that  is,  to  the  root,  as 
above  described : 

Thou  whorsou  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap, 
than  to  wait  »t  my  heel».  1  Hen.  II.  >■  *• 

He  stands  as  if  his  legs  had  taken  root, 
A  very  mandrake.  Wits,  O.  PI.  vui- 

It  was  sometimes  considered  as  an  emblem  ot 
incontinence;  probably,  because  it  resembled  only 
the  lower  parts  of  a  man  : 

Yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him  mv 
drake.  3  Hen.  IV.  >"  *• 

Upon  the  place  and  ground  where  Caltha  grew, 

A  mightie  mandrng  there  did  Venus  plant ; 
An  object  for  faire  Primula  to  view, 

Resembling  man  from  thighs  unto  the  shank. 

C*Uh*Po*tar*m,<*.*- 
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It*  soporific  qualities  are  noticed  under  this  name 
o<  well  as  the  other : 

I  drunk  of  ponpv,  and  cold  mandrake  juice. 
Arid  being  nsU-ep,  belike  they  thought  me  dead, 
And  threw  me  o'er  the  walk. 

n  ■     ,     v  ,  Jt*  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  384. 

Thou  (sleep)  that  amongst  a  hundred  thousand  dreams, 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath  ol"  mandrake*,  sit*»t  as  queen. 

Muleasses  the  Turk,  cit.  St. 
Mangonel,  s.   An  engine  for  throwing  large  stones 
.  and  missiles,  before  the  invention  of  cannon.  It 
occurs  in  Chaucer;  and,  in  French,  in  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose ;  but  when  the  thing  was  disused,  the  word 
became  rare.    See  Todd. 

To  Manoon  izk,  v.  To  sell  slaves,  or  pamper  them  for 
sale;  from  mango,  a  low  trader,  or  huckster,  Latin; 
and  mangonizo,  to  furbish  goods  up  for  sale. 

No,  yon  mangnnising  slave,  I  will  not  part  from  them ;  voull 
sell  them  for  enghlcs,  you.       '  H.  Jon.  Poetaster,  ni.  4. 

Mankind,  adj.  Masculine,  man-like,  mannish,  impu- 
dent, ferocious. 

—  Ont! 

A  mankind  witch  !    Hence  with  her,  out  o"  doors. 

Winter' t  Tale,  ii.  3. 

—  I  would  I  had  the  power 

To  My  so  to  my  husband.    Sietn.  An  you  mankind  f 
I  ol.  Ay,  fool ;  _  is  that  a  shame?  —  Note  but  this  fool.  — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Coriolan.  iv.  9. 

Pallas,  nor  thee  I  cull  on,  mankind  maid, 
That  at  thy  biith  mnri'st  the  poor  smith  afraid. 

H.  Jam.  Forett,  x.  vol.  vi.  319. 

—  You  brnrh, 

Are  you  tum'd  mankind  V     Matting.  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 

—  Twas  a  sound  knock  she  gave  me, 
A  plaguy  mankind  girl,  how  mv  brains  totter ! 

B.  Sf  VI.  Moat.  Thorn,  iv.  6\ 
A  wocfull  Arcadia,  to  whom  the  name  of  this  mankind  curtisnn 
shall  ever  bee  remembrcd  as  a  procurer  of  thy  greatest  lossc ! 

Pembr.  Arcad.  continued,  B.  V.  p.  467. 

Hall,  in  his  epigram  against  Marston,  seems  to 
use  it  for  vicious,  or  unruly  : 

I  ask'd  phisitions  what  their  counscll  was 
For  a  mad  dogge  or  for  a  mankind  usse?  Martton,  iii.  10. 
Manner, phr.  To  be  taken  xcith  or  in  the  manner.  To 
be  caught  in  a  criminal  fact ;  originally  in  a  theft, 
with  the  tiling  stolen  in  hand.  Cowel  thus 
explains  it :  "  Mainour,  alias  maiiour,  alias  meinour, 
from  the  French  manier,  i.e.  manu  tractare;  in  a 
legal  sense,  denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief  taketh 
away  or  stealeth.  As  to  be  taken  with  the  mainour 
(PI.  Cor.  fol.  179)  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing 
stolen  about  him:  and  again  (fol.  194)  it  was  pre- 
sented that  a  thief  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or 
viscount,  together  with  the  mainour."  Law  Diction- 
ary, in  Mainour. 

O  villain,  thou  stol'st  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
wcrt  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed 
estempore.  1  Hen.  1 V.  ii.  4. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 

Love's  L.  L.  t.  1. 

With  the  manner,  the  reading  of  the  old  editions, 
is  therefore  more  proper  than  in  the  manner;  and 
accordingly  Latimer  writes  correctly  : 
Even  as  a  thcife  that  is  taken,  with  the  maner  that  he  stealeth. 

Sermons,  p.  HO. 

The  maner  was  the  thing  with,  or  in  possession  of 
which,  they  were  taken.    The  other  form,  however, 
was  often  incorrectly  used ;  as  in  these  passages : 
How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  th'  manner, 
And  rendv  for  the  halter,  do»t  thou  look  now. 

*  *  FL  RuU  "  W'Je>  *C-  Aet  r-  P-  46S- 
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How  would  a  man  blush  and  be 
seen  in  the  manner,  as  we  speak. 

Jot.  Mede,  B.  i.  Disc.  37.  p.  20. 
In  the  margin  he  adds,  ixavrofuou. 

Manninoton,  George.  A  man  who  was  executed 
at  Cambridge,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  once  cut 
off  a  horse's  bead  at  a  single  blow.  He  was  cele- 
brated in  a  ballad  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books, 
Nov.  7,  1576,  entitled,  "  A  woeful  Ballad  made  by 
Mr.  George  Mannunton,  an  houre  before  he  suffered 
at  Cambridge  Castell." 

Some  verses  introduced  in  an  old  play,  are  said  to 
be  in  imitation  of  that  ballad  : 

It  is  in  imitation  of  Manning ton't ;  he  that  was  hanged  at 
Cambridge,  that  cut  off  the  horses  head  nt  a  blow. 

Ensticard  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  294. 

The  mention  of  Manningtou,  and  his  feat,  is  re- 
peated again  in  these  verses : 

O  Mannington,  as  stories  show, 

Thou  cutt'st  a  borsc-beod  off  at  a  blow; 

But  I  confess  I  huvc  not  force 

For  to  cut  off  th'  head  of  a  horse; 

Yet  I  desire  this  grace  to  win, 

To  cut  off  the  horse-head  of  sin. 

Entuard  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  «9o. 
Manningtbee  Ox.  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  formerly 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fairs,  by  the  tenure  of  exhi- 
biting a  certain  number  of  stage  plays  yearly.  It 
appears  also,  from  other  intimations,  that  there  were 
great  festivities  there,  and  much  good  eating,  at 
Whitsun  ales,  and  other  times;  we  may,  therefore, 
conclude  safely,  that  roasting  an  ox  whole,  a  very 
old  and  established  piece  of  British  magnificence, 
was  not  uncommon  on  those  occasions.  To  this, 
therefore,  Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. The  pudding  was,  perhaps,  a  fanciful  addition 
of  the  poet,  or  such  instances  might,  in  fact,  be 
known : 

That  roasted  Manningtree  or,  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly. 

1  Hen.  IV.  'ii.  4. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  Manningtree  oxen 
were,  doubtless,  at  all  times  famous  for  their  size. 
Such  are  the  cattle  throughout  the  county,  and  the 
pastures  of  Manningtree  are  said  by  Mr.  Steevens,  an 
Essex  man,  to  be  remarkable. 

You  shall  hate  a  slave  eat  more  at  a  rocate  than  ten  of  the 

Suard ;  and  drink  more  ide  in  two  days,  than  all  Manningtree 
oes  at  a  Whitsun-alc.  Decker's  Neat  from  Hell,  at.  St. 

—  Or  see  a  play  of  strange  uioralilie 
Shewen  by  bacliclnc  of  Manning-tree, 
\\  hereto  the  countrie  franklins  rlock-ineale  swanne. 

T.  Maihe'i  Choosing  of  Valentines,  cit.  Mai. 

We  find,  too,  that  the  pudding  accompanied  the 
ox  at  other  fairs: 

Just  so  the  people  stare 
At  on  ox  in  the  fair 
Roasted  whole  with  a  pudding  ins  belly. 

Ballad  on  a  New  Opera,  16i8.  ftteh.  Poems,  iii.  202. 
Man-queller,  s.  A  murderer,  a  killer  of  men ;  from 
man  and  cpellan,  to  kill,  Saxon.  More  anciently  it 
meant  an  executioner.  Dame  Quickly  addB  woman- 
queller,  which  shows  that  she  understood  the  first 
word.    To  quell,  now  means  to  conquer. 

Wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers  and  the  king's?  O  thou  honey-seed 
[homicide]  rogue!  thou  art  a  honey-seed;  a  munqueller  and  a 
womanqucller.  o  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

To  Mantle,  v.    A  technical  term  in  hawking,  describ 
ing  an  action  of  the  bird.    It  is  thus  explained  in  the  . 
Gentleman's   Recreation:   "  Manlleth   is  when  the 
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hawk  Btretcheth  one  of  her  wines  after  her  legs,  and 
so  the  other."    Page  7.  Falc.  lermt. 

Ne  is  there  haule  which  mantlet  k  her  on  pearch 

Whether  high  tow'ring,  or  accoaating  low. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  U.  32. 

Masto,  j.  A  gown.  Evidently  an  English  spelling 
of  the  French  word  manteau.  Mr.  Todd  says,  "  from 
the  Italian,"  and  quotes  Sir  P.  Ricaut  for  it.  I  have 
observed,  in  a  much  more  recent  author,  the  word 
mant  in  the  same  sense : 

To  reestablish  n  disordered  lock,  to  recall  n  straggling  hair,  to 
settle  the  tucker,  or  compose  the  mant. 

Murphy,  Gray'i  Inn  Journ.  Workt,  v.  p.  16. 

Many,  *.  A  multitude.  Msenrr,.  Saxon.  See  Johnson 
and  Life.  It  is  now  but  little  used  as  a  substantive. 
It  seems  very  clear  to  me,  that  many,  and  meiny, 
though  from  their  similarity  they  have  been  thought 
the  same,  are  quite  distinct  words.  Many,  originally, 
and  still  in  common  use,  an  adjective,' comes  from 
the  Saxon.  Meiny,  (pronounced  meany)  is  clearly 
from  the  old  French  mesnie,  which  signified  a  country 
house,  or  the  family  inhabiting  it.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  two  words  were  early  confounded  in  spelling. 
I  shall  add  here  only  the  instances  in  which  the 
adjective  many  is  made  a  substantive,  as  it  still  is 
occasionally;  and  place  the  rest, however  spelt,  under 
Meiny. 

O  thou  fond  many.'  with  what  loud  applause 
Did'st  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  ttolinghroke, 

3  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

And  after  all  the  ratkall  many  ran, 

Heaped  together  iu  rude  rabblement.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  9. 
So  Dryden. 

"  The  many,"  in  the  above  examples,  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  «  wcamh  of  the  Greeks ;  that  is, 
"  the  mob,"  "  the  multitude."  But  "  the  many"  of, 
or  belonging  to,  a  certain  person,  must  signify  his 
attendants  or  followers,  of  whatever  name ;  and 
should  be  written  meiny,  to  distinguish  it.  "  Many' 
a  man,"  and  *'  many  'a  one,"  mean  only  "  many 
men,"  or  "  many  ones ;"  that  is,  "  a  man,  or  a  one, 
many  times  repeated."  See  the  Glossary  to  Gavin 
Douglas,  in  the  word  Menze.  In  those  instances, 
and  others  like  them,  many  is  still  an  adjective. 
Marablane,  s.  An  evident  corruption  of  myrobalane, 
an  Oriental  aromatic,  long  retained  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeias of  Europe  under  the  name  of  mytobalans. 
The  name  was  originally  Greek,  and  meant  aromatic 
acorn  or  nut,  but  what  was  latterly  imported  from 
the  East  was  rather  a  dried  fruit,  something  like  a 
dale,  or  a  plumb.  It  was  used  in  confections,  as 
well  as  in  medicine. 

In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades,  sinkndos,  |>onhdos,  mara- 
blane, kc.  Ford's  Sun's  Darling,  ii.  1, 

The  English  physicians  confounded  it  with  belien, 
or  ben.  See  Holland's  Pliny,  xii.  21.  and  Mosau's 
Gen.  Pract.  of  Phys.  Index  2.  under  liehen ;  and 
Miushew,  in  Mirabalane. 
Marbles,  s.plur.  A  colloquial  name  for  what  is  also 
called  the  French  disease,  &c.  See. 

Look  into  the  spittle  and  bospitalls,  there  you  shall  see  men 
diseased  of  the  Trench  marblet,  giving  instruction  to  others. 

R.  Greene's  Theevet  falling  out,  t>c.  Hurl.  Mite.  viii.  SO'i. 
It  is  repeated  in  the  same  page ;  but  he  elsewhere 
calls  it  marbles,  without  the  epithet  French  : 

Neither  do  I  frequent  whore-bouses  to  catcb  the  marbles,  and 
so  grow  your  patient. 

Id.  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  Hurl.  Misc.  vi.  p.  406. 


It  is,  however,  little  worth  while  to  explain  aD  the 
low  jargon  of  R.  Greene's  pamphlets,  except  when  it 
illustrates  other  writers ;  nor  have  I  attempted  it. 

To  March,  v.  To  be  contiguous  to ;  from  Marches, 
infra. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  the  Kenrishmen  are  the 
civilest,  the  which  coontrie  s*arcAe<A  altogether  upon  the  sea. 

Euphues,  Eng.  D  4  h. 

So  Davies  says,  that  the  king  of  an  island  should 
have  no  marches  but  the  four  seas.  Cited  by 
JohnBon. 

Marcher,  s.  A  president  of  the  marches  or  borders. 
Explained  in  Marches. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the  Welshoien  »t 
their  own  charge ;  the  lands  which  they  gained  they  held  to  their 
own  use;  they  were  called  lordt  miwArr*,aiid  had' royal  liberties. 

Varies  on  Ireland,  cued  by  Jobason. 
To  stop  the  source  wheuce  all  these  mischie&  sprung, 
He  with  the  marchers  thinks  best  to  begin, 
Which  first  must  lose,  ere  he  could  hope  to  win. 

Drayt.  Baron's  Wart,  1. 49. 

Marches,  s.  plnr.  The  borders  of  a  country,  or  rather 
a  space  on  each  side  the  borders  of  two  contiguous 
countries.  Marc  he,  French.  The  word  is  also 
Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  and  in  low  Latin,  marcha, 
which  see  in  Du  Cange.  Hence  the  noblemen  who 
were  appointed  to  preserve  the  boundaries  and  guard 
the  frontiers,  were  called  lords  marchers.  See  Stat. 
2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  18.  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and,  for 
their  extinction,  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  26. 

Thev  of  those  marehet,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  suthcicnt  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.         Hen.  V.  i.  ?. 
The  English  colonics  were  enforced  to  keep  continual  gnatdi 
upon  the  borders  and  marclict  round  them.    Dories,  cit.  Jobnson. 

March-land,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  division  of 
England  called  Mercia,  of  which  it  seems  a  corrup- 
tion. See  Laneham's  iMlcr  on  Kenilworth,  fre- 
quently. 

March-pane,*.  A  sweet  biscuit  composed  of  sugar 
and  almonds,  like  those  now  called  macaroons; 
culled  also  masscpains  in  some  books,  as  Roses 
Instructions  for  Officers  of  the  Mouth,  p.  282 ;  though 
he  also  has  marchpane.  The  word  exists,  with  bttk 
variation,  in  almost  all  the  European  languages ;  yet 
the  derivation  of  it  is  uncertain.  Skinner  says  it  is 
"  quasi  dicas  massa  panis ;"  i.  e.  a  mass  of  bread- 
Lye  will  have  it  from  the  Dutch,  in  which  besides 
niarcepeyn,  which  he  considers  as  a  corruption,  there 
is  massereyn,  which  means  pure  bread ;  but  this  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  they  were  called  Martii  panes,  which  gate 
occasion  to  Hermolaus  Barbaras  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Piccolomini,  who  had  sent  some  to  him  as  a  present. 
Politian's  Epistles,  Book  xii.  Balthasar  Bonifacius 
says  they  were  named  from  Marcus  Apicius,  the 
famous  epicure :  Ab  hoc  Marco,  panes  saccharo 
conditi  vulgo  etiantnum  dicuntur  Marci  panes,  ut 
notat  Balthasar  Bonifacius  IX.  5  ludicra:  vel  potius 
ab  alio  quodam  juniore,  M.  Gavio  Apicio,  qui  sab 
Augusto  et  Tiberio  fuit,  ad  omne  Ijixua  ingenium, 
mirus,"  &.c.  Fabric,  liibt.  Lat.  ed.  Ernest  vol.  n. 
p.  468.  Minshew  will  have  them  originally  sacred 
to  Mars,  and  stamped  with  a  castle,  which  is  nearly 
the  opinion  of  Hermolaus. 
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Whatever  was  the  origin  of  their%name,  the  English 
receipt-books  all  show  that  they  were  composed  of 
almonds  and  sugar,  pounded  and  baked  together. 
Here  is  one  for  a  specimen : 

To  make  a  marchpane. —  Take  two  pound ej  of  almond*  being 
blanched,  and  dryed  in  a  sieve  over  ihe  fire,  beate  them  in  a  stone 
mortar,  and  when  they  bee  small  niixe  thern  with  two  pouode  of 
sugar  beeing  finely  beaten,  adding  two  or  three  spoonefuls  of  rote- 
water,  and  that  will  keep  your  almonds  from  oiling :  when  your 
paste  is  beaten  line,  drioe  it  thin  with  a  rowling  pin,  and  so  lay  it 
oo  a  bottom  pf  wafers,  then  raise  up  a  little  edge  on  the  side,  and 
so  bake  it,  then  yco  it  with  raaewater  and  sugar,  then  put  it  in  the 
ooen  againe,  and  when  you  see  your  yce  is  riseu  up  and  drie,  then 
take  it  out  of  the  ouen  and  garnish  it  with  prctic  conecipts,  as 
tonics  and  beasts  being  cast  out  of  standing  moldes.  Slicke  long 
comfits  upright  in  it,  cast  bisket  and  carrowaies  in  it,  and  so  serve 
it;  guild  it  before  you  nerve  it :  you  may  also  print  of  (his  march- 
pane paste  in  your  molds  for  banqueting  dishes.  And  of  this 
paste  oar  comfit  makers  at  this  dnv  make  their  letters,  knots, 
arroes,  escutcheons,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  fancies. 

Delightetfor  Ladies,  1608.  13mo.  sign,  a  12. 
Of  course  there  were  many  varieties  of  so  fanciful 
a  composition ;  and  receipts  occur  in  all  old  books  of 
cookery. 

Marchpane  was  a  constant  article  in  the  desserts 
of  our  ancestors,  and  appeared  sometimes  on  more 
solemn  occasions.  When  Elizabeth  visited  Cam- 
bridge, the  university  presented  their  chancellor,  Sir 
William  Cecil,  with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  marchpane, 
and  two  sugar  loaves.  Peck's  Desid.  Curiota.  ii.  29. 
See  also  Menage  in  Massepain. 

Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane.      Horn.  4-  Jul.  i.  5. 
None  of  your  dull  couutry  madams,  that  spend 
Their  time  in  studying  receipts  to  make 
Marchpane,  and  preserve  plumbs.     Witt,  O.  PI.  viii.  511. 
Is'ext,  some  good  curious  marchpanes  made  into 
The  form  of  trumpets.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  289. 

Metaphorically,  any  thing  very  sweet  and  deli- 
cate : 

I  was  then  esteem 'd.  Phi.  The  very  marchpane  of  the  court, 
I  warrant  you  I  Pha.  And  all  the  gallants  came  about  you  like 
flies,  did  tbey  not?  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i. 

A  kind  of  march-pane  men,  tlmt  will  not  last,  madam. 

H.  Sc  Ft.  Rule  a  Wife,  i,c.  Act  iii.  p.  425. 
Castles,  and  other  figures,  were  often  made  of 
marchpane  to  decorate  splendid  desserts,  and  were 
demolished  by  shooting  or  throwing  sugar-plumbs  at 
them  : 

—  They  barred  their  gates, 
Which  we  as  easily  tore  unto  the  earth 
As  I  this  tower  oi'marchpane. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Faithful  Frindt,  iii.  2. 
Taylor  the  water-poet  has  more  particularly  de- 
scribed Buch  an  encounter : 
,         Lip-licking  comfit  makers,  by  who< 

Dainties  (come  thou  to  roc)  are  quickly 
Uabooues,  kc. 
Castles  for  ladies,  and  for  carpet  knights, 
Unmercifully  spoild  at  feasting  fights, 
Where  battering  bullets  are  fine  sugred  plums. 

Praise  of  Hempieed,  p.  66. 
Mare,  s.    A  sort  of  imp,  or  demon;  supposed  to  be 
from  mara,  a  northern  spirit.    Hence  night-mare. 

—  From  foul  Alecto, 
With  visage  blacks  and  bio, 
And  Iron!  Medusa  that  mare 

That  lyke  a  feende  doth  stnre.       Skelttm,  Phil.  Sparrow. 
Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the  stomach. 

Bacon,  cited  by  Johnson. 

See  NlGHT-MARE. 

Maruarklon,  properly  Margariton.  A  Trojan 
hero,  of  the  legendary  history;  called  by  Shakespeare 
"  bastard,"  ana  described  by  him  as  performing  deeds 
of  prowess  which  seem  to  imply  gigantic  stature. 
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Hath  Doreus  prisoner, 
And  stands,  Colossus  like,  waving  his 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings.  Troitui  $  Crest,  v.  5. 
The  name  should  be  Margariton,  which  we  find  in 
Lydgate 's  Boke  of  Troy,  where  a  person  of  that  name 
is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Priam,  but  not  said  to  be 
a  natural  son.    Lydgate  makes  him  attack  Achilles, 
and  fall  by  his  hand : 

The  »hy<-h  thynge  when  Marparyton 
oeiieiu,  ac. 

He  cast  anone  avenged  for  to  be 
Upon  Achilles  for  all  his  great  might, 
And  rati  to  him  full  l)ke  u  rounly  knight, 
On  horse  backc  for  the  towncs  sake.   Book  iii.  sign.  Sib. 

As  the  first  edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which 
was  the  quarto,  was  printed  surreptitiously,  even 
before  it  had  been  acted,  the  mistake  in  the  name 
might  easily  be  made.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  two 
lines  on  Margariton,  as  from  Lydgate ;  but  they  are, 
in  fact,  from  the  much  modernized  and  much  ampli- 
fied edition,  formed  into  stanzas,  and  published  in 
1614,  by  Thomas  Purfoot,  London,  with  the  new 
title  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Hector,  6tc.  &c.  It  is 
where  this  hero  is  rushing  on  against  Achilles,  by 
whom  he  is  soon  slain. 

Which  when  the  valiant  knight  Margariton, 
One  ot  King  Priam's  bastard  childeren, 
I'ciceived  and  saw  such  havocke  of  them  made, 
Such  grief  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  he  had. 

D.  III.  ch.  vi.  p.  19*. 
The  poem  is  here  augmented  to  above  30,000 
lines,  yet  the  author  is  unknown.  This  is  Shake- 
speare's authority  for  calling  him  bastard ;  the  poem, 
therefore,  must  have  been  published  in  an  earlier 
edition,  or  he  could  not  have  seen  it.  Warton  says 
that  he  suspects  the  edition  of  1614  to  be  a  second. 
Hitt.  Poetry,  ii.  p.  81.  The  name,  which  is  not 
classical,  was  probably  coined  to  express  "  the  pearl 
of  knighthood  ;u  from  Margarita. 
Marcakite,  (.    A  pearl ;  from  margarita,  Latin. 

—  1  long  to  view 
This  unknown  land,  and  all  their  fabulous  rites, 
And  gather  margarita  in  my  brazen  cnp. 

Fuimut  Trots,  O.  PI.  vii.  469. 
Hence  Drummond,  in  an  epitaph  of  one  named 
Margaret : 

In  slit  lis  and  gold,  pcarlcs  aro  not  kept  alone, 

A  Margaret  here  lies  beneath  a  stone : 

A  Margaret  thut  did  cicell  in  worth 

All  those  rich  gems  the  Indies  both  send  forth. 

Poems,  1656.  p.  186. 

Margarita,  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  is 
thus  spoken  of : 

—  Uut  I  perceive  now 
Why  you  desire  to  stay,  the  orient  heiress, 
The  Margarita,  sir.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

Alluding  to  orient  pearl.    So  again : 

That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold  a  pearl, 

And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Thomas  Lodge,  in  1596, 
was  entitled,  "  A  Margarite  of  America." 
Marge,  and  Marcekt.  Both  these  are  rather  anti- 
quated forms  of  the  word  margin.  They  have  been 
longest  preserved  in  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
sufficient  instances  of  their  use. 

Marian.  Maid  Marian,  a  personage  in  the  morris 
dances,  was  often  a  man  dressed  like  a  woman,  and 
sometimes  a  strumpet;  and  therefore  forms  an 
allusion  to  describe  women  of  an  impudent  or  mas- 
culine character.  Though  the  morris  dances  were, 
2  S 
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as  their  name  denotes,  of  Moorish  origin,  yet  they 
were  commonly  adapted  here  to  the  popular  English 
story  of  Robin  Hood,  whose  fair  Matilda,  or  Marian, 
was  the  very  person  here  originally  represented.  See 
Morris-dance.  Heywood's  play  of  Rultert  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  part  the  first,  is  thus  entitled :  "  Ro- 
bert Earl  of  Huntingdon's  Downfall,  afterwards  called 
Robin  Hood  of  merry  Sherwoode,  with  his  love  to 
chaste  Matilda,  the  Lord  Fitzwater's  Daughter, 
afterwards  his  fair  maid  Marian."  Her  change  of 
name  is  thus  stated  in  the  play : 

N*«  tia  apreed  (if  therto  she  agree) 
That  fair  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name  ; 
And  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Kobm  Hoode 
To  lire  in  Sherewndde  a  poore  outlawes  life, 
She  by  maid  Marian  t  noma  be  only  cal'd. 

To  which  she  replies : 

I  am  contented,  read  on  Little  John, 
Henceforth  let  me  be  nnra'd  Maid  Marian. 

Downf.  of  R.  E.  of  H.  sign.  Fib. 

She  iR  also  mentioned  by  Drayton  : 

Ho  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan, 

But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 

Was  ever  constant  known.  Poly  alb.  *xvi,  p.  1175. 

In  some  of  the  popular  ballads  called  Robin  Hood's 
Garland,  she  is  named  Clorinda ;  but  they  are  of  no 
great  antiquity,  nor  of  any  authority. 

The  degraded  maid  Marian  of  the  later  morris 
dance,  more  male  than  female,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

And  for  womnn-hood,  maid  Marian  may  be  the  deputy's  wife 
of  the  ward  to  thee.  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

And  in  this : 

Not  like  a  queene,  but  like  a  vile  maidt  Marian, 
A  wife,  nay  slave,  unto  a  vile  barbarian. 

Uarringt.  Ariosto,  xlii.  37. 

Robin  Hood's  maid  Marian  was  a  huntress,  like 
Diana,  chaste  as  the  goddess  herself,  and  very 
amiable.  See  J  union's  Sad  Shepherd,  &c.  where  she 
is  drawn  with  some  beautiful  touches  of  character. 
Maribh,  s.  and  adj.  A  marsh,  marshy;  from  marais, 
French  ;  whereas  marsh  is  from  raeprh,  Saxon.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  the  use  of  these 
words ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  say,  that  they  are  both 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  that  Milton  is  the  latest  writer 
of  eminence  that  has  used  them.  1  shall  content 
myself  with  a  very  few  instances. 

As  when  a  captain  doth  besiege  some  hold 

Set  in  a  martin.  Fair/.  Tatso,  vii.  90. 

Bring  from  the  marish  rushes,  to  o'erspread 

The  ground  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

Broarn,  Brit.  Past.  I.  »i.  p.  50. 
It  was  used  also  as  an  adjective : 
,  Then  fen,  and  the  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind, 
And  are  to  be  drayncd,  now  win  to  thy  mind. 

Tusser's  limb. 

Maritine,  for  maritime.  Whether  this  be  an  anti- 
quated form,  or  a  license  of  the  poet  here  cited,  I 
have  not  discovered.  Great  liberties,  as  to  rhyme, 
were  thought  allowable  at  that  period  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

This  Cumberland  cats  out,  and  strongly  doth  confiuc, 
This  meeting  there  with  that,  both  meerly  mar  it  int. 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  tlx.  p.  1*94. 

Markbt-sted.  Market-place;  from  market,  and 
jrebe,  a  place,  Saxon. 

—  And  their  best  archers  plac'd 
The  market-sted  about.     Drayton,  Potyolb.  isii.  p.  1081. 

So  home-sted,  still  in  use,  aud  Girdle-stead, 
ntpra. 

Marocco.    See  Morocco. 
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Marque,  Letters  of.  See  Letters  op  Marqcc 
Marquesse,  s.  Shakespeare  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
use  lady  marqnesse  for  marchioness.  Marquette,  in 
the  early  editions,  is  only  equivalent  to  raarqoi», 
which  was  always  the  official  orthography  of  the 
title,  and  is  now  again  employed. 

—  You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you  :  the  old  dutches*  of  Norfolk, 
And  lady  maruuis  Dorset;  will  lbe»e  please  vou? 

ken.  VIII.  v.  t 

Yet  marchioness  was  then  in  use,  and  occurs  three 
or  four  times  in  the  same  play. 

Marrow,  s.    An  equal,  mate,  or  companion;  a  lover, 
husband,  or  wife.    A  word  still  completely  in  use  in 
the  Scottish,  and  northern  English  dialects.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Glossary  to 
Gavin  Douglas's  Virgil :  "  The  word  is  often  used 
for  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  which  there  are 
two ;  as  of  shoes,  gloves,  stockings :  also  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  8cc.    Either  from  the  French  camerade,  Angl. 
camrad   (i.  e.  comrade),    socius,  sodalis,  by  an 
aphaeresis ;  or  from  the  French  mari,  Latin  maritus, 
in  which  sense  the  word  is  also  taken.    Thus  Soot, 
a  husband  or  wife  is  called  half  marrow,  and  sack 
birds  as  keep  chaste  to  one  another  are  called 
marrows,"  &c.     Skinner  unaccountably  derives  it 
from  maraud,  French.    The  first  derivation  forming 
m erode  from  camerade,  and  thence  marrow,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous :  the  second  is  probable,  and  was  adopted 
by  Dr.  Johnson.    Minshcw  gives  us  one  from  die 
Hebrew,  which  is  as  near  as  possible  in  its  radical 
letters,  and  may  be  pronounced  with  the  very  same 
souud ;  mra,  mero,  or  maro,  a  companion,  (from  the 
root  m)  nor  do  I  see  why  it  should  be  quite  rejected. 
—  Birds  of  a  tether,  best  flye  together; 
Then  like  partners  about  your  market  goe ; 
Marroves  adew  :  God  send  you  fayre  wether. 

F,rst  Part  Promos  *  Cassand.  ii.  4.  Sii  pL  L  «U 
Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  wel, 
To  such  as  have  skil  how  to  buie  and  to  sel : 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend, 
With  tlieef  of  his  matron),  for  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tuner',  Hutb.  August,  S  tf- 
In  the  edition  of  1744  this  is  thus  explained: 
"  Because  it  is  the  common  practice  of  all  thieves; 
and  two  horse-stealers  who  live  a  hundred  miles  from 
each  other,  shall  chop  and  change  their  stolen  goods 
unpunished  for  a  long  time." 

Cleon,  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 

Tame  pigeons  else  are  very  plenty. 

These  may  win  some  of  your  marram, 

1  am  not  caught  with  doves  and  sparrows. 

Drayt.  Muses'  E/yg.  Nym.  ii.  p.  1*5*. 
Coles  has,  "  the  gloves  are  not  marrows ;"  which 
he  renders  in  Latin, "  chirothecre  non  sunt  pares/ 
It  shows,  however,  that  the  phrase  was  current; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
translate  it. 

Marrow  is  also  used  for  strength,  or  internal 
vigour : 

—  Now  the  time  is  flush 
When  crouching  marrov,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Tinum  of  A.  v.  i. 

Marry,  inter j.  In  many  instances  a  corruption  of 
Marif,vs  an  asseveration  confirmed  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  Coles  says,  *'  Marry  [oath]  p« 
Mariam."  Such  is  the  origin  of  marry  come  up,  ori- 
ginally marry  guep,  gip,  or  gup.  But  of  gutp,  g'Pr 01 
gup,  what  is  the  origin  ?  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corruption 
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Be  aviiM,  sir,  and  [>rjs  good 
with  you,  if  you  run  the  nutbook' 


of  go  up,  which  it  swrns  was  contemptnoua.  Thus 
the  children  said  to  Elisha,  "  go  up,  thou  bald-head, 
go  up."   2  Kings,  ii.  23. 

Marry  gttep  was  undoubtedly  an  interjection  of 
contempt : 

Is  any  man  offended  f  marry  gep 

With  a  bone-night  cap,  doth  your  jadeahip  skip  f 

/  Taylor's  Motto,  p.  44. 
I  thought  th'  hadst  scortt'd  to  budge  a  step 
For  fear.  —  Quoth  Eccho,  marry  guep.  Hudib.  I.  iil  MS. 
Ben  Jonson  has  marry  gip : 
Marry gip,  goody  She-jusUce,  mistress  French  hood. 

Bart*  Fair,  Act  i. 

Marry  come  up,  is  now  used  instead  of  Mary  go 
up.  See  Mary. 
Marry  trap.  Apparently  a  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
clamation, as  ranch  as  to  say,  "  By  Mary,"  you  are 
caught.  It  might  be  particularly  used  when  a  man 
was  caught  by  a  bailiff,  or  nuthook;  but  the  phrase 
wants  further  illustration 

I  will  »ay  marry  trap, 
'  on  me. 

Merry  W.  W.  i.  1 

Mart,  i.    War.    Originally  for  Mars,  the  god  of  war ; 
and  so  used  by  Spenser : 

,  Come  both,  and  with  you  brine  triumphant  Mart, 
In  love*  and  gentle  jollities  arrayd, 

After  hi»  inu/uron*  spoils.  F.  Q.  I.  3.  Induct. 

It  was  always  a  poetical  word,  and  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  common  otherwise : 

And  cryd,  these  fool*  thus  under  foot  I  tread 
That  dare  contend  with  me  in  equal  mart. 

Fair/.  Tamo,  ri.  36. 
My  father  (on  whose  face  he  durst  not  look 
In  equal  awr( )  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 
Became  his  captive.  Man.  Baskf.  Lav.  ii.  7. 

But  if  thou  long  for  warre,  or  young  Julus  seeke 
By  uuuilv  mart  to  purchase  praise,  and  give  his  foes  the  gleekc. 

r«r6«rp.  Ovid's  Ep.  F  5  h. 
It  was  probably  this  usage  of  mart  that  led  bo 
many  authors  to  use  Utters  of  mart,  instead  of 
marque;  supposing  it  to  mean  Utters  of  tear,  whereas 
it  really  comes  from  marcha.  Under  this  persuasion, 
Drayton  put  "  scripts  of  mart"  as  equivalent : 
All  men  of  war,  with  tcriptt  of  mart  that  went, 

And  had  command  tl>e  count  of  France  to  keep, 
The  coming  of  a  uavy  to  prevent. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  P  IS. 

But  see  Letters  of  hart. 

To  Mart,  v.   To  sell  or  traffic;  from  the  substantive 
mart,  a  market. 

—  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler*!)  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have,  let  bim  go 
And  nothing  marled  with  him.  Wint.  Tate,  iv.  3. 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.        Jut.  Cet.  iv.  3. 
So  Mars  ton : 

Once  Albion  lived  in  such  a  cruell  age, 
That  men  did  hold  by  servile  villenagc, 
Poo  re  brats  were  slaves,  of  bone-men  that  were  borne, 


And  marttd, : 


Scourge  of  Villanie,  I.  9. 


Mr.  Todd  quotes  also  Bishop  Hall  for  it. 

To  Martel,  v.   To  hammer;  from  marteau,  French. 
Used  as  a  neuter  verb. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addrest, 

Which  on  his  helmet  martetted  so  hard, 
That  mad*  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest. 

Spent.  F.Q.  III.vii.4S. 

Mabtern,  5.  The  animal  more  commonly  called  a 
martin.  Marie,  French.  A  kind  of  weasel.  Mustela 
foina.  Linn. 

The  pole-cat  martern,  and  the  rich-skin'd  lucern, 
I  know  to  chase.  B.  Is  Ft.  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  3. 
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Martialist,*.  A  martial  person,  a  soldier.  This  word 
was  once  very  common,  and  is  amply  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Todd. 

IIo  was  a  swain  whom  all  the  graces  kist, 
A  brave,  heroick,  worthy  martial'ut. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  i.  5. 
And  strain*  the  magicke  muses  to  rehearse 
The  high  exploits  of  Jove-borne  martialuts. 

Fits  Geffrey  on  Sir  Fr.  Drake. 

Martlem  as,  t.  A  corruption  of  Martin-mas ;  that  is, 
the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  which  falls  on  the  1 1  th  of 
November.  Falstaff  is  jocularly  so  called,  as  being 
in  the  decline,  as  the  year  is  at  that  season  : 

And  how  dotb  the  MartUmas  your  master?    S  Hen.  IV.  ii.  9. 

MartUmas  was  the  customary  time  for  hanging  up 
provisions  to  dry,  which  had  been  salted  for  winter 
provision ;  as  our  ancestors  lived  chiefly  upon  salted 
meat  in  the  spring,  the  winter-fed  cattle  not  being  fit 
for  use. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  • 
On  grosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine: 
Or  dried  flitches  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Ilang'd  on  a  writhen  wytbe  since  Martin's  eve. 

Hail,  Sat.  B.  iv.  S.  4. 

So  Tusser : 

For  Easter,  at  MartUmas,  hang  up  a  beefe ; 
With  that  and  the  like  yer  [ere]  g raise  beef  come  in, 
Thy  folke  shall  look  cheerely,  when  others  look  thin. 


§11- 

You  shall  have  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  op  since  MartUmas, 
Mutton,  and  veal.  George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  48. 

At  this  feast  it  was  common  to  sell  rings  of  copper 
gilt,  which  were  given  as  fairings  or  love-tokens. 
These  are  often  alluded  to : 

Like  St.  Martin's  ringi,  that  are  faire  to  the  eye,  and  have  a 
rich  out«ide,  but  if  a  man  break  them  asunder  and  tooke  into 
them,  they  are  nothing  but  brasse  awl  copper. 

Compter  t  Cotumontr.  1617.  p.  28. 

I  doubt  whether  all  be  gold  that  glistereth,  sith  Saint  Martin's 
ringt  be  but  copper  within,  though  they  be  gilt  without,  sayes  the 
goldsmith. 

Plain  Pcrcivull,  cited  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  96.  4to.  ed. 
See  in  Alchemy. 

Marvedi,  or  Maravedi.  A  small  Spanish  coin. 
Maraxtdi,  Spanish.  Their  value  was  about  half  a 
farthing.    Steeveiu's  Diet. 

Refuse  not  a  tnarcedit,  a  blank. 

Middlet.  Span.  Gipsy,  it  1. 
If  you  distrust  his  word,  take  mine,  which  will  pass  in  Spain  for 
more  maravedies,  than  the  best  squire's  in  Kflgliiud  for  running 
tokens.  T.  Heywood't  Ckatl./or  Beauty,  ii.  1 

Mary,  intetj.  An  abbreviated  oath,  meaning  by  the 
Virgin  Mary;  corrupted  afterwards  to  marry,  as 
above.    See  Marry. 

—  Marie,  fie  on  him,  fie  1 
Body  of  our  Lord,  is  he  come  into  the  country*  ? 

Nea>  Customt,  O.  PI.  i,  975. 
But  what  shall  he  learn  ?    Mary,  to  shoot  noughtJie. 

Asckam,  Toxopk.  p.  115. 

Mahy  Amrree.   See  Ambree. 

Mary-buds,  j.   The  flowers  of  the  Mary-gold,  which 

were  remarked  to  open  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up 

in  the  evening. 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  goldeu  eyes.  Cymb.  ii.  3. 

Mary-mas.    The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  25th  of  March.    The  Marymas 
fast  was  the  preceding  day,  the  24th,  that  feast,  like 
others,  being  preceded  by  a  fast. 

At  fast  or  loose,  with  my  Ciptian,  I  meanc  to  have  a  cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymai  fast. 
First  Part  of  Promos  tf  Cassandra,  ii.  6.  6  Flays,  i.  S4. 
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MAS 

Mas.    A  colloquial  abbreviation  of  master. 

—  And  you,  mat  bioker. 

Shall  have  a  fetling.  b.  Jout.  Staple  of  Next,  ii.  4. 

—  Mas  ftartolomew  Hurst, 

One  that  hnth  been  a  eitiien,  since  a  courtier. 
Aim!  now  B  gamester.  Id.  New  Inn,  1. 

I  carouse  to  Prisius,  and  brinch  you  mat  Spcrantus. 

I-yly'i  M.  Bombie,  ii.  1. 
Hence  also  mashyp  was  used  for  mastership : 

You  may  pcrceyvc  by  the  wordos  he  gave 
He  tnktlh  your  maihyp  but  for  a  knave. 

Four  Pi,  O.  PI.  i.  79. 

Sir,  I  beseech  your  maihyp  to  be 

As  good  as  ye  can  be  unto  me.  Ib.  p.  92. 

I  find  it  also  in  the  plural,  written  masse,  for 

And  now  to  you,  gentle-craft,  you  mailt  shoemakers. 

Greene  I  Quip,  Iff.  Harl.  Mite.  v.  411. 

Maskery,  (.    Masking,  masquerading. 

And,  Celso,  pry 'thee  let  it  be  thv  care  to-night 

To  have  some  pretty  show  to  solemnire 

Our  high  installment ;  some  musick,  maikery. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  97. 

—  All  these  presentments 
Were  only  matktria,  and  wore  raise  faces. 

Revenge  of  Buity  D'Ambois,  C  8.  cit.  Cap. 

Mahkin.  A  diminutive  of  mass;  as  Malkin  of  Mall, 
and  Peterkin  of  Peter,  &c. 

By  the  maikin,  met  bought  they  were  so  indeed. 

Chapm.  Mayday,  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  p.  94. 

Masks.  Black  masks  were  frequently  worn  by  ladies 
in  public  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  particularly, 
and  perhaps  universally,  at  the  theatres.  They  are 
expressly  mentioned  here : 

—  We  stand  here  for  an  epilogue ; 
Ladies,  your  bounties  first ;  the  rest  will  follow  : 
For  women's  favours  are  n  leading  alms. 

If  you  be  pleas 'd  look  cheerly,  throw  your  eyes 

Out  at  your  maiki.  B'.  tf  El.  Beggar !i  Bulk,  Act  v. 

Shakespeare  is  thought  twice  to  have  made  the 
speakers  in  his  drama  allude  to  the  mask*  of  the 
audience;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  "  these  black 
masks"  might  possibly  mean  "  such  as  these,"  sup- 
posing Isabella  to  have  one  on  at  the  time : 

—  As  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 

Than  beauty  could  display 'd.  Mem.  for  Meat.  ii.  4. 

These  happy  maiki  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair. 

Horn,  if  Jul.  i.  1. 

Hence,  if  a  theatrical  company  had  not  a  boy  or 
young  man,  who  could  perform  a  woman's  part,  the 
character  might  be  performed  in  a  mask,  which,  being 
a  fashion  so  much  in  use,  gave  no  uncommon  appear- 
ance in  the  scene.  Quince  proposes  this  expedient 
to  Flute,  in  Midi.  Nig/it's  Dr.: 

Ft.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  plnv  a  woman,  I  have  a  beard 
coming.  Quia.  Thai's  all  one;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and 
you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will.  i.  S. 

The  mistakes  of  persons,  in  the  comic  drama,  were 
often  made  more  probable  than  they  now  seem,  by 
this  custom.  The  mask  was  partly  worn  to  preserve 
the  complexion : 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  musk  away, 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lilly-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I . 

Tivo  Genii,  of  Y'er.  iii.  3. 
Rosaline  has  a  mask  on,  in  Lore's  Labour  Lost: 
Biron.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask  ! 

Ros.  Fair  fail  the  face  it  coven  !  ii.  1. 
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astlin,  or  Maslik.  Any  thing  composed  of  mixed 
materials,  instead  of  being  formed  of  one  kind  only; 
as,  metal  of  different  ores  united,  or  bread  made  "of 
different  kinds  of  grain.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  miscellane ;  but  it  is  rather  from 
the  Dutch  masteluyn :  or,  if  messelin  was  the  original 
form,  it  might  be  from  the  old  French  metier. 
Nor  brass,  uor  copper,  nor  muillin,  nor  mineral. 

Lingua,  O.  PL  T.  1M. 

The  tone  is  commended  for  grain, 

Yet  bread  made  of  beans  they  do  eat : 
The  tother  for  one  loaf  bath  twain, 
Of  mast  line  of  rie  and  of  wheat. 

Tuner,  chap  liii.  p.  1 10. 
The  mixed  grain  itself  was  called  mastlin,  before 
it  was  made  into  bread ;  particularly  rye  and  wheat. 
See  Minshew,  &c.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Tusser  means 
"  a  loaf  made  of  mast  line,  and  particularly  such 
mastlin  as  is  composed  of  rye  and  wheat." 

Matchless,  a.  Not  matched,  unlike;  perhaps  pe- 
culiar to  this  passage : 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
*     With  matchless*  cores  deformed  and  distort. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  IV.  i.  18. 

7b  Mate,  t?.  To  confound,  stupify,  and  overpower; 
from  mater,  French,  of  the  same  meaning,  and  that 
from  mattus,  low  Latin  for  stupid,  or  matare,  to 
confound ;  which,  according  to  some,  is  itself  derived 
from  the  Persian  mar,  meaning  dead,  or  vanquished, 
and  adopted  in  the  expression  check-male,  in  the 
game  of  chess,  and  the  corresponding  term  in  other 
languages.  Salmasius  shows  traces  of  mattus,  even 
in  good  Latinity.  (See  Menage,  in  Mater.)  But 
Ernestus  does  not  admit  the  reading  of  Cicero  on 
which  it  is  chiefly  founded.  Turnebus  found  mattus, 
tristis,  in  a  very  old  Latin  Glossary  in  MS.  Vid. 
Advert,  xxviii.  6.  To  amate  seems  only  another 
form  of  the  same  word. 

Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 
S.  Ant.  Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Com.  of  Errors,  ili.  «. 

Again: 

I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.  lb.  v.'l. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  aroaz'd  my  sight.  Macb.  v.  6. 

—  For  that  is  good  deceit, 
Which  mala  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

To  deject : 

Ensample  make  of  him  your  haplesse  joy. 
And  of  myself  now  mated,  as  ye  see. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  is.  19. 

To  terrify : 

His  eyes  saw  no  terrour,  nor  eare  beard  any  martial  sound,  but 
that  they  multiplied  the  bidiousnesse  of  it  to  h'ts  mated  mind. 

Pembr.  Arcad.  III.  p.  849. 

To  baffle  or  defeat : 

Bicause  of  their  great  forces,  wisdome,  and  good  government, 
tbey  might  easily  have  mated  his  enterprise  in  Italy. 

Comma,  by  Danet,  D  d  «.  cit.  Cap. 

To  puzzle: 

Your  wine  motet  them,  they  understand  it  not ; 
But  they  have  very  good  capacity  in  ale. 

Tke  Wat,  O.  PI.  viii.  495. 
Here  it  is  used  with  evident  allusion  to  check- 
mate : 

Upon  the  pagan's  brow  gave  such  a  blow, 

As  would,  iu  doubt,  have  made  hiro  ekeckt  and  nutted, 

Save  that  (as  I  to  you  before  rehearst) 

His  armour  wa*  not  easie  to  be  pcarst. 

Harrmgt.  Ariotta,  wri*. 
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Matrimony,  *.    Wife.    See  Wedlock,  which  was 
more  commonly  used  in  that  sense. 

Restore  n>y  matrimony  undffiled. 

fl.  1,  Ft.  Little  Ft.  Lamy.  Act  iv. 
Matrimonium  is  used  sometimes  in  Latin  For  uxor ; 
as,  "  severiusque  matrimonii!  sua  viri  coercercnt, 
cum  nullis  dotis  fncnis  tenerentur."  Justin.  IV.  3. 
But  it  is  not  so  used  by  the  purest  authors.  Sueto- 
nius in  Calig.  25.  is  quoted  for  it. 

Mattachin,  or  Matachin.  "  A  dance  with  swords, 
in  which  they  fenced  and  struck  at  one  another  as  in 
real  action,  receiving  the  blows  on  their  bucklers, 
and  keeping  time.  So  called  from  matar,  to  kill, 
because  thev  seem  to  kill  one  another."  Steevens's 
Spanish  Dictionary.  They  who  suppose  it  Italian, 
have  derived  it  from  mattn;  but  it  is  surely  Spanish. 
See  Matatsiii,  in  Menage's  French  Origines,  and 
Matto,  in  his  Italian.  These  dancers  were  commonly 
masked ;  and  some  Italian  dictionaries  define  it 
merely  as  a  dance  in  masks ;  as,  for  instance,  Anto- 
nini.  See  Mac h  aoiiina.  Mr.  Douce  thus  speaks 
of  it:  "  It  was  well  known  in  France  and  Italy,  by 
the  name  of  the  dance  of  fools  or  matachins,  who 
were  habited  in  short  jackets,  with  gilt-paper 
helmets,  long  streamers  tied  to  their  shoulders,  and 
bells  to  their  legs.  They  carried  in  their  hands  a 
sword  and  buckler,  with  which  they  made  a  clashing 
noise,  and  performed  various  quick  and  sprightly 
evolutions."    Douce,  IUustr.  of  Sh.  ii.  435. 

Do  kill  your  uncle,  do,  but  that  I'm  patient, 
And  not  a  cholerick,  old,  teasty  fool, 
Like  to  your  father,  I'tl  dance  a  mattachin  with  you, 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for't,  I  would, 
And,  it  may  be,  I  will.        B.  4-  Ft.  Elder  Brother,  v.  1. 
It  is  evident  that  by  "  dancing  a  mattachin"  he 
there  means  to  imply  fighting  a  duel,  which  suffi- 
ciently marks  the  military  nature  of  the  dance.  So 
also  other  authorities : 

So  as  whoever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fighting,  this 
•as  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin :  for  they  being  but  three 
that  fought,  every  one  had  two  adversaries  striking  him,  who 
struck  the  third,  and  revenging  perhaps  tbat  of  him  which  he  had 
received  of  the  other.  Pembr.  Arcad.  I.  p.  69. 

It  should  seem,  by  the  above  passage,  that  three 
was  the  number  of  dancers  for  the  matachin. 

One  time  he  daunced  the  matachine  daunce  in  armour,  (O  with 
what  a  cracefull  dexterilic!)  I  think  to  make  me  see  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  such  exercises.  Ib.  II.  p.  116. 

Lad.  We  hare  brought  you  a  mask. 
Flam.  A  matachine  it  seems,  by  your  drawn  swords. 

While  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  367. 
It  is  there,  indeed,  erroneously  printed  machine, 
but  the  old  quarto  1612  has  matachine,  rightly.  See 
Copeir$  School,  p.  115.  Drayton  speaks  of"  wanton 
matachines  ;"  but  he  evidently  mistook  their  nature. 
Muses'  Elys.  vi.  p.  1493. 

Macgre,  adv.  In  apite  of.  Malgre,  French.  This 
word  has  not  been  very  long  disused.  Spenser  wrote 
it  maulvre. 

I  love  thee  so,  that  maugre  all  thy  pride, 
Not  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 
Not  have  his  sister'.    Cncca,  I  will  have  Flavin, 
Maugre  hi*  bead.  Albumaiar,  O.  PI.  vii.  144. 

Dr.  Jortin  thought  that  Spenser  sometimes  used  it 
as  an  imprecation ;  as  here : 

Nr  deeme  thy  force  by  fortune's  doome  unjust. 

That  hath  (maugre  her  spight)  thus  low  me  laid  in  dust. 

F.  Q.  II.  v.  18. 
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Certainly  we  cannot  in  that  place  interpret  it 
"  notwithstanding  her  spite ;"  for  it  is,  in  consequence 
of  her  spite.  If  we  may  explain  it  "  curse  on  her 
spite,"  the  sense  is  consistent.  So  here  also,  where 
it  is  interposed  singly,  according  to  Spenser's  own 
pointing : 

But  froward  fortune,  and  too  forward  night, 
Such  happiness  did,  maulgre,  to  roe  spight. 

F.  Q  III.  v.7. 

As  a  confirmation  we  may  remark,  that  mattgreer, 
in  old  French,  meant  to  curse.  See  Roquefurt  and 
Lacombe.  Elsewhere  Spenser  employs  maugre  in 
the  common  way,  as  in  I.  Q.  III.  iv.  15.  VI.  iv.  40. 

Mac  met,*.  A  puppet;  a  corruption  of  mammet,  which 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  notion  that  it  referred  to 
Mahomet. 

O  God  tbat  ever  any  man  should  look 
Upon  this  naumet,  and  not  laugh  at  him. 

Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.  iv.  465. 
And  where  I  meet  your  maumct  gods,  I'll  swing  'em 
Thus  o'er  my  bead,  aud  kick  'em  into  puddles. 

li.  if  Fl.  hlund  Princett,  iv.  4. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thought  that  Chaucer  used  mau- 
melrie  for  Mahometanism ;  it  may,  however,  mean 
in  that  place  idolatry  in  general.    Cant.  T.  4656. 
See  Mammet. 

Ma uno,  s.  A  basket.  Manb,  Saxon.  The  word  is 
also  Dutch,  and  old  French.  See  Mand,  and  Marine, 
in  Cotgrave. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  mound  she  drew. 

Shakcip.  Lorer't  Compl.  Suppl.  i. 
With  a  maund  charg'd  with  housbold  merchandize. 

Hall,  Sat.  iv.  3.  p.  60. 
Aud  in  a  little  maund,  being  made  of  ozicrs  small. 
Which  serveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withall, 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  simples  got  abroad. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xiii.  p.  919. 
Rehuld  for  us  the  naked  graces  stay, 
With  maund*  of  roses  for  to  strew  the  way. 

Ilerrick'i  Poems,  p.  308. 

Hence,  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  preceding  Good 
Friday,  on  which  the  King  distributes  alms  to  a 
certain  number  of  poor  %  arsons  at  Whitehall,  so 
named  from  the  mounds  in'which  the  gifts  were  con- 
tained. See  Spelman,  and  others.  Maundie  is  used 
by  the  last  cited  author  for  alms. 

All's  gone,  and  death  hath  taken 
Away  from  us 
Our  maundie,  thus 
The  widdowet  stand  forsaken. 

Herruk,  Sacred  Poem*,  p.  43. 

To  Maund,  v.   To  beg;  perhaps  originally  from  beg- 
ging with  a  basket  to  receive  victuals  or  other  gifts. 
—  A  rogue, 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  ma  until 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jonton,  Staph  of  N.  Act  ii. 

To  maund  upon  the  pad  meant,  in  the  cant  lan- 
guage, to  beg  on  the  highway ;  nevertheless,  it  might 
have  originated  as  above  conjectured.  See  B.  SfFl. 
Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1. 

To  Maunder,  t>.    To  mutter,  or  grumble;  supposed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  from  maudire,  French. 
The  house  perfum'd,  I  now  shall  take  my  pleasure, 
And  not  my  neighbour  justice  maunder  at  me. 

.  B.  4  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  tec.  iii.  t. 

Also,  in  cant  language,  to  beg ;  from 

Beg,  beg,  and  keep  constables  waking,  wear 
whipcord,  maunder  for  butter-milk. 

B.  4  Fl.  Thierry  tt  Theodora,  Act  v.  p.  191. 
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Tbua  we  hare  also  a  maunder,  for  a  beggar ;  and  a 
maumlerer  upon  the  pad,  a  beggar  who  robbed  also : 

My  noble  Springlove,  the  great  commander  of  the  maunders, 
and  king  of  canters.  Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  355. 

I  am  no  such  nipping  Christian,  but  a  maunder  er  upon  the  pad, 
I  confess.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  108. 

See  Ihe  Glossary  at  the  end  of  toe  play. 

Mauther,  s.  A  girl.  The  word  is  still  used  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Spelman  derives  it  from  moer,  Danish. 
See  Ray's  South  and  East  Country  Words.  Some- 
times corrupted  to  mother.  Its  connexion  with 
Norfolk  is  here  marked : 

P.  I  am  a  mother  that  do  want  a  service. 

Qa.  O  thou'rt  a  Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee  mercy) 

Where  maids  are  mot  ken,  and  mot  ken  are  maids. 

R.  Brume;  Engl.  Moor.  iii.  1. 

Written  also  madder': 

Wha  if  will  Phillis  then  consume  her  youth" as  an  ankresse 

Scorning  daintie  Venus?  will  Phillis  still  be  a  modder, 

And  not  care  to  be  call'd  by  the  deare-sweelc  name  of  n  mother  ? 

A.  Frounee's  Ivychurth.  A  4  b. 
—  Away,  you  talk  tike  a  foolish  mouther  ! 

B.  Jon.  Akh.  iv.  7. 

Kastril  says  it  to  his  sister. 

And  Richard  says  to  Kate,  in  BloomBeld's  Suffolk 
ballad, 

When  once  a  gigting  mamther  you, 

And  I  a  red-fae'd  chubby  boy.     Rural  Tola,  1802,  p.  5. 
Mavis,  t.    The  thrush;  properly  the  song-thrush,  as 
distinguished  from  the  screech-thrush  or  large  missel- 
thrush.     See  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary. 
Hence  this  distinction. 

The  thrush  replyes,  the  vuivit  descant  plays. 

Speis.  EpUhat.  I.  81. 
So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  stags, 
Begin  bis  witless  note  apace  to  choicer. 

Spenser,  Sonnet  84. 
When  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling  mavis  sings. 

Drayt.  xiv.  p.  931. 

It  is  still  a  current  name  for  that  bird  in  Scotland: 
In  vaiu  to  me,  in  glen  or  shnw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lint-white  sing. 

R.  Burns,  Poems,  p.  358. 
Mr.  Todd's  conjecture  that  it  meant  the  male 
thrush,  is  therefore  erroneous. 

See  these  birds  distinguished  also  in  Holmes's 
Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  II.  ch.  xii.  §  73. 
Maw.    A  game  at  cards. 

Discourse  of  nations  plaid  at  mow  and  cheue. 

Weakest  goes  to  Wall,  D  1. 
Expected  a  set  of  maw  or  prima-vista  from  tbero. 

Rival  Friends,  cited  by  Steev.  Hen.  VIII.  v.  1. 
Sir  John  Harington  calls  it   "  heaving  of  the 
maw ;"  why  so,  does  not  appear : 

Then  thirdly  follow'd  hearing  of  the  maw, 

A  game  without  civility  or  law, 

An  odious  play,  and  yet  in  court  oft  scene, 

A  sawcy  kuav'e  to  trump  both  king  and  queene. 

Epigr.  iv.  H. 

See  Slrutt,  p.  293. 

This  heaving  was  clearly  some  grotesque  bodily- 
action  performed  in  the  game,  and  deemed  charac- 
teristic of  it.    Turbervile  says : 

To  checke  at  cbesse,  to  heave  at  mate,  at  mack  to  passe  the  time, 
At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  prime. 

Book  of  Fautconrie. 

Hence  it  was,  probably,  that  it  was  deemed  an 
indecorous  game  for  grave  personages : 

Yet  in  my  opinion  it  were  not  fit  for  them  [scholars]  to  play  at 
stoolbalt  among  wenches,  nor  at  nvim-chance  or  mate,  with  idle 
Ramoldes't  Overthrow  of  Stage  Play,,  1599. 
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Many  particulars  of  maw  are  introduced  by  Char), 
man  in  his  May-day,  Act  v.  but  none  that  throw  any 
light  upon  the  preceding  expression.  It  is  said  as  a 
kind  of  sarcasm  by  a  nephew  to  his  uncle,  who  is  of 
an  amorous  turn, 

Methought  Lucretta  and  I  were  at  mawt;  a  game,  uncle,  that 
you  can  well  skill  of. 

The  uncle  replies,  rather  pettishly, 
Well,  sir,  I  can  so.  Act  v.  p.  108. 

Braithwaite  Bays,  that  "  in  games  at  cards,  the 
maw  requires  a  quicke  conceit  or  present  pregnancy." 
Engl.  Gent.  p.  226.    Why,  he  does  not  say. 

May,  t.  A  maid.  A  word  borrowed  from  Chaucer 
and  his  time. 

The  fairest  may  she  was  that  ever  went, 
Her  like  she  has  nut  left  behind,  I  weene. 

Spenser,  Sh.  Kal.  Nov.  ».  39. 

Fayre  Britton  maye, 
W  ary  and  wise  in  ull  thy  wayes, 
Never  seekinge  nor  fiuding  pee  re. 

Puttenh.  Part  ken.  pu.t. 
Syr  Cauline  loveih  her  best  of  all, 

Bin  nothing  durst  he  save, 
Ne  descreeve  his  counaayfe  to  no  man, 

But  deerlye  he  lovde  this  may.  Percy's  ReL  i.  p.  45. 
In  the  Glossary  Percy  says,  "  may,  for  maid, 
rhythmi  gratia ;"  but  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  an. 
old,  authorized  word,  no  less  so  than  maid.  In  a  very 
old  6ong,  printed  by  Ritson,  we  read  of  "  The  feyrest 
may  in  towne (Anc.  Songs,  p.  25)  where  no  rhyme 
required  it. 

May-day.  The  custom  of  going  out  into  the  fields 
early  on  May-day,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  spring 
was  observed  by  all  ranks  of  people.  *'  Edwarde 
Hall  hath  noted,"  says  Stowe,  "  that  K.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  the  7th  of  his  raigne,  on  May-day  in  the 
morning,  with  Queene  Kuthercn  his  wife,  rode  a 
Maying  from  Giecuwitcu  to  the  high  ground  of 
Shooter's  Hill."  Survey  of  Land.  p.  72.  Where 
some  curious  sports  then  devised  for  him  are  de- 
scribed. Stowe  says  also,  "  In  the  moneth  of  May 
the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates,  lightly  in  every 
parish,  or  sometimes  two  or  thre  parishes  together, 
had  their  several  Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  Mav- 
poles,"  8cc.  Page  73.  The  citizens  were  much 
attached  to  this  recreation,  which  was,  indeed,  a 
very  natural  and  salutary  one. 

Pray,  sir,  be  patient;  'tis  as  much  impossible 
(Uuless  wc  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons) 
To  scatter  them,  us  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
Ou  May-day  morning,  winch  will  never  be. 

Uenry  Vlll.  t.  3. 

lie  will  not  let  me  see  a  mustering, 

Nor  in  a  May-day  [Horning  latch  in  May. 

Four  Prentices  of  L.  O.  PI.  *i.  46t. 
Popular  Antiq.  chap.  xxv.    There  is 
Jonson's  Work*, 

213.  "Wh.    See  III  May-day. 


See  Brand's 

masque  for  May-day  in  Ben 
.  Wh.  Se 

Maze  in  tuttle.   See  Tuttle. 

Mazer,  s.  A  bowl,  or  goblet.  It  has  usually  been 
derived  from  maeser,  which  in  Dutch  means  maple, 
or  a  knot  of  the  maple  wood ;  whence  it  has  been 
concluded  to  have  meant  originally  a  wooden  goblet, 
and  to  have  been  applied  afterwards,  less  properly, 
to  those  of  other  ana  more  valuable  matter.  Bat 
Du  Cange  gives  a  more  curious  account  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  was  in  its  origin  the  appellation  for 
cups  of  value.  The  amount  of  what  he  says  is,  that 
murrhiuum,  or  murrettm,  the  ancient  name  for  the 
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most  valuable  kind  of  cups,  made  of  a  substance  now 
unknown,  continued  in  the  darker  ages  to  be  applied 
to  those  of  fine  glass,  which  had  been  at  first  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  murrhine.  This  word,  by  various 
corruptions,  became  mardrinum,  masdiinum,  mazeri- 
num,  from  which  latter  mazer  was  formed.  The 
French  word  madre  is  supposed  to  have  the  same 
origin ;  and  it  is  applied  still  to  substances  curiously 
variegated;  but  at  first  more  particularly  to  the 
materials  of  fine  goblets:  (see  Dict.de  Viem  l^ang. 
T  2.)  as  Hnnup  de  mudre,  &c.  Thus  we  find 
"  gcyphus  pretiosi  mazens,"  and  "  cupa  magna  de 
mazero,  ornata  pede  alto,  duobus  circulis,  et  pornellis 
argenteis."  This  much  better  accounts  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  cups  of  value,  which  seems  to 
always  have  been  the  prevalent  use.  We  find,  how- 
ever, wooden  mazer,    llurl.  Misc.  vi.  166. 

So  gulden  muzor  wont  suspicion  breed, 

Of  deadly  hemlocks  poison  *d  potion. 

Hull's  Vrjiancc  to  Envy,  prefixed  to  his  Satires. 

A  mighty  mazer  ho»le  of' wine  was  selt, 

An  it"  it  fmd  to  him  been  saenfide.  Spent.  F.  Q.  IT.  xii.  49. 
Yet  Spenser  seems  to  have  adopted  the  derivation 
from  maple,  for  he  speaks  of 

A  mazer  ywrouglit  of  the  maple  ware. 

Shep.  Kal.  August,  v.  26. 
Great  magnitude  seems  always  one  property  attri- 
buted to  them ;  as  Spenser  above,  "  a  mighty  mazer," 
and  the  following  passages:  so  that  a  major  bowl 
might  be  no  improbable  conjecture,  had  we  no  other 
derivation  established. 

—  All  that  HyblaN  hive*  do  yield 

Were  into  one  broad  putter  lill'd.  B.  Jon*,  v.  Sir. 

1  lie  muses  from  their  lleliceninn  spring, 

Their  brimful  mater*  to  the  feasting  bring; 

When  with  deep  drought*,  out  of  those  plenteous  bowls, 

The  jocund  youth  have  swill'd  their  thirsty  souls,  &c. 

Droyt.  Nymph,  iii.  p.  1464. 

Johnson  has  given  an  instance  of  the  word  from 
Dryden.  v 

Mazzard,  t.  A  head ;  usually  derived,  but  with  very 
little  probability,  from  machoire,  French,  which  means 
only  a  jaw.  The  very  quotation  from  Shakespeare 
contradicts  it,  where  the  skull  is  said  to  be  chap/ess, 
(that  is,  without  a  jaw,)  and  yet  to  be  knocked  over 
the  mazzard  with  a  spade.  Mr.  Lemon,  who  always 
supposes  our  ancestors  to  have  been  great  Grecians, 
derives  it  from  itarrueu,  meaning  the  same  as 
machoires ;  and,  as  it  occurs  only  in  Hest/chius,  was, 
to  be  sure,  wonderfully  ready  for  plain  Englishmen 
to  adopt!  The  fact  is,  that  it  has  always  been  a 
burlesque  word,  and  was  as  likely  to  be  made  from 
mazer,  as  any  thing  else ;  comparing  the  head  to  a 
large  goblet.  The  two  words  were  often  confounded. 
Sylvester  uses  mazor,  for  bead,  in  serious  language. 
Dubart.  I.  4.  See  Todd.  It  is  not  yet  quite  disused 
in  burlesque  or  low  conversation. 

Chapless,  and  knock'd  about  the  masiard  with  •  sexton's 
spade  Uaml.  v.  1. 

Let  me  go,  sir  —  or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  tnattard. 

Othello,  ii.  3. 
—  Your  brave  acquaintance 
That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  masard, 
That  there's  no  talking  to  you. 

B.  If  Fl.  Wit  without, Money,  ii.  p.  294.  vol.  ii. 

Here  it  is  corrupted  to  mazer: 

Break  but  his  pate,  or  so;  only  his  mater,  because  111  have  his 
head  in  a  cloth  a»  well  as  mine.         Honest  Wh.  O.  PI-  iii.  399. 
But  in  thy  amorous  conquests,  at  the  last, 
Some  wound  will  slice  yourwwm  ^  Q  pL  ^  1(j3 
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To  Mazzard,  «.   To  strike  on  the  head. 

If  I  had  not  bees  a  spirit,  1  had  been  maxerded. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Me,  pron.  There  was  formerly,  in  colloquial  use,  a 
redundant  insertion  of  the  pronoun  me,  which  now 
seems  very  strange.  Instances  of  it  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare. 

Edmund,  seek  him  out;  wind  nut  into  bim,  I  pray  you. 

Lear,  j.  2. 

When  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour- 
Challenge  sue  the  duke's  youth  to  fight  with  him. 

Twelfth  N-  iii.  2. 

It  seems  originally  to  have  meant,  do  such  a  thing 
for  me ;  but  it  was  afterwards  by  no  means  confined 
to  that  signification. 

They  had  planted  me  three  demi-culverins  just  in  the  mouth  of 
the  breach.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  hit  H.  iii.  1. 

Now  it  was  the  enemy  had  planted  them. 

Rut  as  he  was  by  diverse  principnil  young  gentlemen,  to  his  no 
small  glorie,  lifted  up  on  horsebacke,  comes  met  a  page  of  Amphi- 
alus,  who  with  humble  smiling  reverence  delivered  a  letter  unto 
him  from  Clinins.  Petnbr.  Arcad.  B.  iii.  p.  277. 

Johnson  notices  this  usage,  but  does  not  remark 
that  it  is  now  obsolete.  His  instances  are  all  from 
Shakespeare. 

To  Meach,  v.  To  skulk;  merely  a  mis-spell  mg  of 
mich. 

Say  we  should  all  meach  hero,  tind  stny  the  feast  now, 

What  can  the  worst  b«  ?  wo  have  plaid  tbe  knaves, 

That 's  without  question.     B.  it  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  F.  v.  1. 

See  to  Mich. 

Me  acock,  j.  A  tame  dastardly  fellow,  particularly  an 
over  mild  husband ;  for  which  reason  Coles  renders 
it,  among  other  things,  "  uxorius,  uxori  nimium 
deditus  et  obnoxius."  Skinner,  and  after  him,  John- 
son, derives  it  from  mes  coq,  French ;  but  met  is  a 
particle  used  only  in  compounds,  and  such  a  com- 
pound as  meuoq  does  not  appear  in  the  French  of 
any  age.  The  plain  English  compound  meek-cock,  is 
a  much  more  probable  account  of  it;  being  fre- 
quently, and  perhaps  originally,  applied  to  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  a  cock  that  yielded  to  tbe  hen.  It 
generally  implies  effeminacy.  Skinner's  second  con- 
jecture of  metc-cock,  is  not  much  better  than  his  first ; 
for  who  ever  heard  of  a  mew'd-cockf 

—  Tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Taming  of  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
A  woman 's  well  holp'd  up  with  such  a  meacock.    I  had  rather 
have  a  husband  that  would  swaddle  me  thrice  a  day,  than  such  a 
one  that  will  be  gull'd  twice  in  half  an  hour. 

Decker's  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  277- 
A  meacocke  is  he  who  dreadth  to  see  bloud  shed. 

Jtfirror  Jar  Magistr.  p.  418. 
If  I  refuse  their  courtesie,  I  shall  be  accounted  a  mteocke,  a 
milksop,  taunted  and  re  taunted,  with  checks  and  checkmate, 
flouted  and  reflouted  with  intollerable  glee.        Euphues,  M  1  b. 

Meacocke,  <w#.   Dastardly,  ^minor* 

Let  us  therefore  give  the  ch 
uutc  utid  mevcucke  people. 

Churchyard's  Worthies  of  Wales,  p.  39.  ed.  1776. 

To  Meal,  v.   To  mingle,  or  mix  with ;  merely  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  to  mell,  to  meddle,  or  mix  with. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  bis  power 
To  qualify  in  others.    Were  he  meoPd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  be  tyrannous. 

Meat.  Jot  Meat.  iv.  2. 

See  to  Mell. 
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A  Meal's  meat,  i.e.  a  meal  of  meat.  Meat  enough 
for  a  meal.  This  phrase,  which  even  now  is  some- 
times heard,  in  low  conversation,  does  not  often  occur 
in  books.  It  was,  perhaps,  of  more  dignity  formerly 
than  now. 

—  You  ne'er  yet  had 
A  meats  meat  from  my  table,  as  1  remember, 
Ni>r  from  my  wnrdrobe  any  cast  suit. 

B.  tr  Ft.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  ii.  p.  403. 
Aleale  is  still  used  in  the  country  for  the  quantity 
of  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  one  milking.    We  find  it 
in  Brown's  Pastorals: 

Each  shepherd 'a  daughter  with  her  cleanly  peale, 
Was  come  a  field  to  milk  the  morning's  mtaie. 

B.  I.  Song  i».  p.  99. 
From  mtel,  a  part,  or  portion,  Saxon. 
Whence  also  the  common  meaning  of  meal,  either 
alone  or  in  compound,  as  piece-meal,  &c.  and  Drop- 
meal. 

Meal-mouthed,  adj.  Delicate  mouthed,  unable  to 
brine  out  harsh  or  strong  expressions.  This  term, 
which  survives  in  the  form  of  mealy-mouthed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  word.  Applied  to  one 
whose  words  are  fine  and  soft  as  meal,  as  Minshew 
well  explains  it.  Most  frequently  applied  to  affected 
and  hypocritical  delicacy  of  speech.  See  Mr.  Todd'R 
excellent  illustration  of  the  word;  from  which  I 
'borrow  these  examples. 

Who  would  imagine  yonder  sober  man. 

That  same  devout  meale-mouthed  precisian, 

That  cries  good  brother,  kind  sister,  &c. 

 who  thinks  that  this  good  man, 

Is  n  vile,  sober,  datnn'd  polititian  ?  Marti vn.  Sat.  ii.  1598. 
Ye  hypocrits,  ye  whited  walls,  and  painted  sepulchres,  vc  meal- 
mouthed  counterfeits.  llarmar't  Beta',  p.  315. 

To  Meanb,p.  To  moan,  or  lament.  In  the  following 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  all  (he  early  editions  read 
means,  which  the  critics  changed  to  moans.  We 
now  know,  from  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  that  the 
word  is  Scotch  in  that  sense,  and  therefore,  probably, 
northern  English  also.  It  signifies  also,  in  Scotch, 
to  intend,  or  mention,  and  has  therefore  been  ex- 
plained as  a  law-term  in  that  dialect ;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  videlicet  seems  to  imply  that  a  burlesque 
application  of  a  regular  form  was  intended.  See 
Heron's  (i.  e.  Pinkertnn's)  Letters  of  Literature. 

l.yt.  bhe  hath  spied  turn  already,  with  those  sweet  eyes. 

Dent.  And  thus  she  means  ;  videlicet : 

Thisb.  Asleep,  my  love,  &r. 

Midsummer  N.  Dr.  v.  1. 

To  Mean  by,  for  to  mean  of.    This  phrase  occurs  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  where  Arragon  is  choosing 
the  casket.    The  modern  editions  till  lately  substi- 
tuted <>/',  but  the  reading  of  the  folios  iB  this  : 
What  many  men  desire, —  that  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  chase  by  shew.     Act  it.  Sc.  9. 
Thus  King  James,  in  bis  speech  about  the  gun- 
powder plot : 

I  did  upon  the  instant  interpret  and  apprehend  some  dnrk 

phrases  therein  to  be  meant  by  this  bumble  form  of  blowing 

us  ail  up  by  powder. 

The  expression  appears  to  have  been  very  common. 
See  the  notes  on  the  first  example,  ed.  1813.  But 
the  following  passage  of  Puttenham  is  the  completest 
illustration  of  it.  He  cites  these  lines  on  Queen 
Elizabeth : 

Whom  princes  serve  and  realmes  obay 

And  greattt  of  Drylou  kings  begot : 
She  came  abroade  even  yesterduv, 
When  such  as  saw  her,  knew  her  not. 
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Here  he  says,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned, 
yet 

Any  simple  judgement  might  easily  perceive  by  tekom  it 
Meat,  that  is,  by  Lady    Elizabeth,  Queene  ol  England,  and 
daughter  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  therein  iiestedi  the  dis- 
simulation. Arte  of  Engl.  Poetie,  B.  til  ch.  IB. 

Meare.    See  Meerr. 

Meare-stonrs.  Boundaries.  Skinner  and  Minthtx. 
See  Meere. 

He  [a  baylye]  knows  how  to  bounder  land,  and  counts  it  a 
haynous  offence  to  remove  a  merestone.      Sulslonttall,  Char.  2t>. 

Measles,  j.  originally  signified  leprosy,  though  now 
used  for  a  very  different  disorder.  The  origin  is  the 
old  French  word  meseau,  or  mesel,  a  leper.  Cotgrare 
has  "  meseau,  a  meselled,  scurvy,  leaporous,  lazarou* 
person."  Meielrie,  means  leprosy,  •  which  word 
Chaucer  uses.  Distempered,  or  scurvied  hogs,  are 
still  said  to  be  measled. 

—  So  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  'till  their  decay,  against  lliosc  measles 
Which  we  disdain  should  letter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them.  CVio/.  Hi.  t. 

A  Measure,  s.  A  grave  solemn  dance,  with  slow  and 
measured  steps,  like  the  minuet. 

For  hear  me,  Hero  ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  iv  as  » 
Scotch  Up,  a  measure,  mid  a  cinque  pnee  :  the  first  suit  is  hot  and 
hasty,  lite  a  Scotch  jig,  und  full  us  fantastical ;  the  weddmc, 
mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  suite  and  ancientry. 

Muck  Ado,  ii.  1. 

But  alter  these,  as  men  more  civil  grew, 

lie  did  more  grave  and  solemn  measures  frame,  &c. 

•  •••••• 

Yet  all  the  feet  whereon  these  measures  go, 
Are  ouly  spondees,  solemn,  grave,  and  slow. 

Sir  J.  Dariet  on  Dancing,  St.  65  &  66. 

Hence  the  phrase  was  to  tread  a  measure,  as  we 

used  also  to  say,  io  walk  a  minuet : 

Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  a  mile 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

lire's  I.  L  v  I 
I  have  trod  a  measure,  I  have  flatter'd  a  lady,  &c. 

As  you  like  it,  r.  ♦. 

As  these  dances  were  of  so  solemn  a  nature,  they 
were  performed  at  public  entertainments  in  the  inns 
of  court;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  nor  thought  incon- 
sistent, lor  the  first  characters  in  the  law  to  bear  a 
part  in  treading  the  measures.  See  Dugdale's  Oripntt 
Juridiciales.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  famous 
for  it. 

None  o'  your  dull  measures;  there's  no  sport  but  io 
country  f.garics.  -     Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  »ui.  US- 

Measure  for  measure,  which  forms  the  title  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  seems  to  have  been  a 
current  expression,  equivalent  to  like  for  like,  denoting 
the  law  of  retaliation,  or  equal  justice.  Thus,  in  a 
play  which  probably  is  not  his : 

From  off  the  gates  of  Yotk  fetch  down  the  head, 
Your  father's  head  which  Clifford  placed  there: 
Instead  whereof  let  Am  [Clifford's}  supply  the  room. 
Measure  for  measure  must  lie  answered.  3  lien.  I  2.  u- 

Thus  the  title  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  implies  that 
the  same  law  should  be  enforced  against  Angela 
which  he  enforced  against  others. 

A  Measuring  cast,  met.  from  the  game  at  bowles. 
A  cast  of  oue  bowl  so  like  to  that  of  another,  that  it 
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cannot  be  determined  which  is  nearest  to  the  jack,  or 
mistress,  but  by  measuring. 

Hut  thou  done  what  it  disputable,  whether  it  be  well  done  ?  It 
is  a  manuring  catt  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no. 

Fuller,  Good  Thought*  in  Worte  Timet,  p.  88. 

To  Meddle,  v.  To  mix ;  from  metier;  French.  Whence 
also  to  Mell. 

—  More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thought*.  Tempest,  i.  9. 

—  He  cut  a  lock  of  all  their  beare, 
Which,  medting  with  their  blood  and  earth,  he  threw 
Into  the  grave.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  01. 

The  red  ru>e  medled,  ntxl  the  white  yfere, 
la  eyther  cheek  depeiheten  lively  cheere. 

Id.  Shep.  Kal.  April,  r.  68. 

Chaucer  used  the  word  in  this  sense.    See  the 
Persone't  Tale,  vol.  iii.  p.  146.  ed.  Tyrw.   For  other 
Johnson. 


Medicinable,  a.  This  word  was  formerly  used  to 
signify  medicinal,  or  useful  as  medicine ;  though,  by 
the  analogy  of  its  formation,  it  should  mean  capable 
of  being  relieved  by  medicine.  Shakespeare  has  it 
several  times. 

Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be  medicinable  to  me : 
I  am  sick  in  displeasure  with  him,  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart 
bis  affection,  ranges  evenly  with  mine.  Much  Ado,  ii.  8. 

Some  griefs  are  medicinable  ;  that  is  one  of  them, 

For  it  doth  physic  love.  Cymbel.  iii.  3. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Tbcir  med'dnable  gum.  Othello,  v.  3. 

Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  hot  in  medicinable  use.  Bacon. 

Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  which  gives  any 
wine  infused  therein  for  four  and  twenty  hour*,  the  taste  and 
operation  of  the  spaw  water,  and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  care 
of  the  spleen.  U'otton. 

And  it  is  observed  by  Gesner,  that  the  jaw-bones,  aud  hearts, 
sod  galls  of  pikes  are  very  medicinable  for  several  diseases,  or  to 
stop  bloud,  to  abate  fevers,  to  cure  agues,  to  appose  or  cvpcl  the 


stop  bloud,  to  abate  fevers,  to  cure  agues,  to  oppuse 
infection  of  the  plague,  and  to  be  many  waves 
useful  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Itoae  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  147.  ed.  1661. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  changed  it  to  medicinal  in  both 
places.  See  his  edit.  p.  159.  Minshew  has  the  word 
in  this  sense.    See  also  Johnson. 

7oMeech,v.  The  same  as  meach,  and  mich.  A  mere 
variation  of  spelling.   See  to  Mich. 

Meed,  s.  Reward.  Saxon.  A  word  long  obsolete 
in  conversation  and  in  prose,  but  always  more  or 
less  used  in  poetry.  Few  instances  are  necessary, 
of  a  word  so  well  known  and  defined. 

Vouchsafe  me  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look. 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
Where  death  the  victor  had  for  meed  assign  d. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  ii.  31. 

2.  It  is  much  less  known,  that  it  sometimes  meant 
also  merit  i  as  laus,  in  Latin,  signified  sometimes 
desert.    Virg.  Mn.  i.  461. 

Each  one  already  blaring  by  our  meeds.    3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1. 

The  above  is  erroneously  explained  by  Johnson ; 
though  he  adds,  meed  is  likewise  merit:  and  yet,  as 
if  diffident  of  both  expedients,  he  proposes  deeds  as  a 
plausible  substitution. 

—  My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.  Ibid. 

But  in  the  imputation  laid  on  hira  by  them,  in  bis  meed  he's 
tufelluw'd.  Hamlet,  v.  3. 

This  Johnson  explained,  "  in  his  excellence ;"  yet  in 
his  Dictionary  he  totally  omitted  this  seuse,  nor  is  it 
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supplied  by  his  excellent  editor:  but  the  following 
passage  is  still  given,  as  meaning  present,  or  gift : 

—  Plutus,  (he  sod  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed  but  he  repays 

Sevenfold  above  itself.  Timon,  i.  1. 

Thou  shalt  be  rich  in  honour,  full  of  speed, 
Thou  shalt  win  foes  by  fear,  and  friends  by  meed. 

Look  about  you,  1600.  cit.  by  Steevens. 
Minshew  refers  to  nte-riV,  as  a  synonyme  to  meed. 

To  Meed, v.   To  deserve;  from  the  second  sense  of 
the  substantive. 

And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave. 

Ilfytcood'$  Hther  Age,  161S,  cit.  St. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  found  the  following  curious 
lines,  designed  to  read  alike  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  an  instance  of  this  verb ;  but  the  first  exemplifies 
this  sense  of  the  verb : 

Deem  if  I  meed, 
Dear  madam  read. 

Meere,  written  also  mean.    A  boundary.  Msepe, 
Saxon. 

And  Hygate  made  the  meare  thereof  by  west. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ix.  46. 

To  Meerb,  v.   To  divide ;  from  the  preceding. 

—  At  such  a  point 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 

The  mcered  question.  Antony  A;  Cteop.  iii.  11. 

That  is,  he  being  the  defined  or  limited  question. 
Spenser  also  uses  it : 

—  The  Latin  name, 

Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Afric  and  with  Byze. 

Ruint  of  R.  St.  29. 

For  hounding  and  meariug,  to  him  that  will  keepe  it  justely,  it 
is  a  bond  that  bridelcth  power  and  desire.     North  t  PI.  L  55.  D. 

After  all,  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory  as  to  the 
word  in  Shakespeare.  Can  it  be  an  old  law  verb? 
A/eer,  for  right,  is  given  in  all  the  law  dictionaries. 
"  Meered  question,"  therefore,  might  mean  "  question 
of  right."  I  give  this  entirely  as  conjecture.  See 
Jacob's  Law  Did.  8cc. 

Meese,  or  Mees,  for  meads,  or  fields.    See  Skinner 
and  Kersey. 

And  richly  dad  in  thy  fair  golden  fleece 

Doo'st  hold  the  first  house  of  heav'n's  spacious  meete. 

Sytv.  Dubart.  I.  iv. 

To  Meet  with,  signified  sometimes  to  counteract. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.      Tempett,  iv.  1. 
The  parson  knows  the  temper  of  every  one  in  his  house,  and 
accordingly,  tither  meett  with  their  vices,  or  advances  their 
virtues.  Herbert*!  Country  Parson,  cit.  by  Johnson. 

—  You  may  meet 
With  her  abusive  malice,  and  exempt 
Yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  revenge. 

Step/tent  i  Cynthia't  Revenge,  1613,  ditto  Steevens. 
I  know  the  old  man's  gone  to  meet  with  an  old  wencb  tliat  wilt 
meet  with  him,  or  Jarvis  "has  no  juice  in  his  lirnins. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vis.  401. 

This  is  explained,  in  the  notes,  "  be  even  with 
him." 

To  be  meet  with,  similarly  meant  to  be  even  with, 
to  have  fair  retaliation. 

Faith,  niece,  you  lax  Siguior  Benedick  too  much ;  but  he'll  be 
meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not.  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Well,  1  shall  be  meet  with  your  mumbling  mouth  one  day. 

B.  Jons.  Bart  hoi.  Fair,  ii.  3. 
Weil,  He  prereut  her,  and  goe  meet  her,  or  else  she  *•//  be  meet 
with  me.  Holiday  t  Technogamia,  i.  1. 

Meint,  or  Meynt,  part.     Mingled.     A  word  of 
Chaucer's  time,  but  adopted  by  a  few  later  poets.  It  is 
the  participle  of  the  verb  to  menge,  of  Saxon  origin. 
TiB  with  bis  elder  brother  Themis 

His  brackish  waves  be  meynt.  Spent.  July,  ver.  83. 

2T 
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Fletcher's  Purple  III.  iv.  St.  91. 
Till  both  within  one  bank,  they  on  my  north  are  meint, 
And  where  1  end  they  fall  at  Newark,  into  Trent. 

Dray  I.  Polyolb.  xx»i.  p.  1 166. 

Meiny,  or  Men tE,  s.  A  company  belonging  to,  or 
attending  upon,  a  superior  person ;  from  mesnie,  old 
French,  which  Roquefort  defines,  "  fainille,  maison, 
tous  ceux  qui  la  composent."  Often  confounded 
with  the  English  word  many.   See  Many. 

—  On  whose  contents, 
They  summon'd  op  their  meiny,  strait  look  horse. 

Lear,  ii.  4. 

Small  Fidan,  with  Clednsgh  increase  her  goodly  menie, 
Short  Kebly,  and  the  brook  that  cbristaeth  Aboigenny. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  iv.  p.  7*9. 
So  should  I  auickly,  without  more  adoe. 
Famish  myself  and  all  my  mtynie  too.  Hon.  Ghost,  p.  110. 
They  were  set  and  served  plentifully  with  venison  and  wine,  by 
Robin  Hood  and  hit  meynie,  to  their  great  contentment. 

Stuae,  Survey,  p.  78. 

Here  erroneously  spelt  many : 

That  this  mire  many  were  compell'd  at  last 

To  fly  for  succour  to  a  little  shed.  Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  is.  11. 

• —  And,  with  my  manie't  blood, 
Imbrud  their  tierce  devouring  chaps. 

Warner,  Alb.  Eng.  I.  r.  p.  16. 

Cotgrave  exemplifies  the  French  word  by  old 
Rrench  proverbs :  "  De  telle  seigneur,  telle  mesnie?' 
which  he  translates,  "  Like  master,  like  meynie." 

Melancholy.  A  solemn,  and  even  melancholy 
air  was  affected  by  the  beaus  of  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
time,  as  a  refined  mark  of  gentility.  This,  like  other 
false  refinements,  came  from  France. 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad,  but  I : 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.  "  King  John,  iv.  1 . 

How  do  I  feel  myself?  why,  as  a  nobleman  should  do.  O  how 
I  feel  honour  come  creeping  on  I  My  nobility  is  wonderful  melan- 
choly ;  It  it  not  most  gentlemanlike  to  be  melancholy  f 

life  and  Deatk  of  Lord  Cromvell,  i.i.  «.  Suppl.  to 

Shakesp.  ii.  405. 

Why,  I  do  think  of  it;  and  I  will  be  more  proud,  and  melan- 
choly und  gentlemanlike,  than  I  have  been,  I'll  insure  you. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  hit  H.  i.  3. 

Again : 

I,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  melancholy.  Mat.  Oh,  its 
your  only  fine  humour,  sir,  your  true  melancholy  breeds  your 
perfect  tine  wit,  sir:  I  am  melancholy  myself,  divers  times,  sir, 
and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take  pen  and  paper  presently,  and 
overflow  you  half  a  score,  or  a  doxen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

Ibid.  Lis.  3. 

Melancholy  !  mary  gup.  Is  melancholy  a  word  for  a  barber's 
mouth  ?  thou  sbouldst  say  heavie,  dull,  and  doltish :  Melancholy 
is  the  creast  of  courtiers'  annes,  and  now  every  base  companion, 
being  in  his  muble-fubles,  says  he  is  melancholy.  Petul.  Motto, 
thou  sbouldst  say  thou  art  lumpish.  If  tbou  encroach  upon  our 
courtly  learros  weele  trounce  thee.  tyy*  Midas,  v.  9. 

An  excellent  picture  of  one  of  these  fashionable 
melancholies  is  drawn  by  Sir  John  Davis,  in  the  47th 
of  his  epigrams,  entitled  Meditations  of  a  GuU: 
See  yonder  melancholic  gentleman, 

which  hood- winked  with  his  hat  alone  doth  sit; 
Think  what  he  thinkes,  and  tell  me  if  you  can, 

What  grent  ntVaires  trouble  his  little  wiis. 
He  thinkes  not  of  the  war  'twist  France  and  Spnine, 

Whether  it  be  for  Europ's  good  or  ill ;  ice.  ice. 
But  he  doth  seriously  bethink*  htm,  whether 
Of  the  gul'd  people  he  bee  more  esteemed 
For  his  long  cloake,  or  for  his  great  blacke  feather,  tec.  &c. 

See  the  whole,  which  is  full  of  humour,  in  Cent. 
Lit.  viii.  p.  12b'. 
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Pills  to  purge  melancholy,  which  D'Urfey  after- 
wards took  as  a  title  to  his  collection  of  ballads,  bad 
long  been  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase: 
—  But  I  have  a  pill, 
A  golden  pill  to  purge  away  thit  melancholy. 

B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  New,  ii.  4, 
Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  handsome  fellow. 
If  be  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one, 


Is  ev'u  as  good  a  pill  to  purge  thu  mela 


As  ever  Galen  gave.  B.  It  Fl.  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

Melancholy  of  Moor-ditch.  Though  we  nave  at 
present  no  direct  proof  of  it,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  some  melancholy  madman,  well  known 
at  that  time  to  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  Moor- 
ditch,  was  the  subject  of  the  allusion.  The  certainty 
of  tliis  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  recovered.  See 
1  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

My  body  being  tyred  with  travel  I,  and  my  mind  attyred  with 
moody,  muddy,  Moor-ditch  melancholy. 

Taylor' t  Pennilette  Pilgrimage,  p.  1*9. 
See  Moor-ditch. 

Mblicotton.    See  Malb-cotoon. 

Mell,  «.    Honey.    Mel,  Latin. 

Ev'n  such  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor  waiward,  mtll,  nor  gill. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  1618,  p.  97. 

Used  also  by  Sylvester,  Dubart.  p.  457.  ed.  1621. 
To  Mell.   To  meddle,  or  be  concerned  with.  Mtiu, 
French. 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  but  to  kiss. 

AlPt  Well,  iv.  i. 
Not  fit  'mungst  men  that  doe  with  reason  mell, 
But  'rmmjjst  wild  beasts  and  snhnc6  woods  to  dwell. 

Spent.  F.Q.  V.  ix.  1. 
That  every  matter  was  worse  for  her  mtlling.  W.V.xii.35. 
Wherewith  proud  courts  in  greatness  scorn  to  melL 

Drayton,  EcL  is.  p.  U». 

See  also  Idea  39. 
Mell-suppbr.  A  north  country  expression  for  the 
harvest-home  feast.  After  much  dispute  on  its 
derivation,  it  seems  most  natural  to  deduce  it  from 
the  Scottish  mell,  a  company,  according  to  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  especially  as  it  is  confessedly  northern 
English.  See  Grose,  8tc.  See  also  the  quarto 
edition  of  Bourne's  Popular  Antiquities,  where  all 
the  discussions  of  its  origin,  are  collected  in  the 
notes.    Vol.  i.  p.  447,  et  seq. 

To  Memorize.   To  render  memorable,  to  record. 
—  I  persuade  roe,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  mtmorix'd.  Henry  Fill.  ii.  * 

Which  to  succeeding  tiroes  shall  memorise  your  stories, 
To  either  country's  praise,  as  both  your  tndles*  glories. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  v.  p.  753. 
In  vain  I  think,  right  honourable  lord, 
By  ibis  rude  ryroe  to  memorise  thy  name. 

,  Sonnet  to  Lord  Buckhurtt,  prefixed  to  T.  Q*- 


Memo  xy,  i.  for  memorial. 

Ob  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory 

Of  old  Sir  Rowland.  At  you  like  it,  ii-  3- 

Those  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours, 

I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off.  Lear,  it.  1- 

—  Ill'  abundance  of  an  ydle  braine 
Will  judged  be,  and  pointed  forgery, 
Rather  then  matter  of  just  memory.  Spent.  F.  Q.  ii.  J"1*- 
Mephostophilcs.    A  fanciful  name  of  a  supposed 
familiar  spirit,  mentioned  in  the  old  legend  of  Sir 
John  Faustus,  and  consequently  a  principal  agent  in 
Marlowe's  play  of  Dr.  Faustus;  but  there  he  is 
Mephostopfutis : 

—  Come  not  Lucifer, 
1  11  bum  my  books  t  O  MephostopkUis  !  A« ' 
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And  thence  current  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  a 
term  of  jocular  invective : 
Pistol.  Mow  now,  Mcphottopkilus !  Merry  W.  IP.  i.  1. 

"Shlood,  why  what!  thou  art  not  lunatic,  art  (hou?  an  thou 
bt'tt,  amid,  Mephustophilus  !        B.  Jons.  Case  is  Alter'd,  ii.  T. 
Then  be  may  pleasure  ihe  king,  at  a  dead  pinch  too, 
Without  a  Mcphmlophilus,  such  as  tliou  art. 

B.  tf  Ft.  Wife  for  M.  v.  1. 
He  is  introduced  also  by  Massinger,  and  most  of 
the  early  dramatists. 

To  Mebce.   To  amerce,  or  punish  by  fine. 

—  Then  hath  he  the  power 

To  meree  your  purse,  and  in  a  sura  so  great 
That  shall  for  ever  keep  your  fortunes  weak. 

Mi*,  of  inf.  Mar.  O.  PI.  v.  23. 
Justice  shall  merce  thee.  Law  Tricki,  G  3  b. 

Merchant,  s.  Familiarly  used,  as  we  now  say  a  chap, 
(with  much  the  same  meaning,  being  only  a  con- 
traction of  chapman)  a  saucy  chap,  or  the  like. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant  waa  this  that  was  so  full 
of  bis. ropery  i  Ron,  $  Jul.  ii.  4. 

But,  rt  I  bod  had  the  boy  in  a  convenient  place, 
With  a  good  rodde  or  twaine,  not  past  one  howre's  space, 
I  would  Dave  so  scourged  my  marchant,  thut  his  breech  should 
ake.  New  Cust.  O.  PI.  i.  556. 

I  knew  you  were  a  crafty  Merchant,  you  helped  my  master  to 
such  bargains  upon  the  exchange  last  night. 

Match  at  M.  O.  PI.  vii.  438. 
The  crafty  s»ercAan<  (w  hat-ever  he  be)  that  will  set  brother 
against  brother,  meaiiclh  to  destroy  them  both. 

Latimer's  Scrm.  p.  115.  b. 
Those  subtle  merchants  will  no  wine, 
Dicause  they  cannot  reach  the  viae. 

Tarbervile,  in  Chalm.  Poets,  u.  603. 

Merciable,  adj.  for  merciful.  One  of  Spenser's 
Chaucerian  words.    See  Todd. 

Mercify,  v.  To  pity.  A  word  not  found,  except  in 
the  following  line  of  Spenser : 

Whilst  she  did  weep  of  no  man  mertiftde. 

F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  3». 

Mercurils-Gallobelgiccs.    See  Gali.obelci- 

cus. 

Mercury.  A  name  originally  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  quicksilver,  and  still  in  use.  Several  washes,  and 
other  preparations  of  it,  were  formerly  employed  as 
cosmetics;  the  making  of  which  was  a  source  of 
gain  to  the  empirical  chemist. 

And  Mercury,  —  has  ho  to  do  with  Venus  too?  T.  A  little 
with  her  face,  ludy,  or  so.  B.  Jon.  Poet.  iv.  3. 

Mero,  t.  Dung,  or  excrement.  A  word  formed 
either  from  Latin  or  French,  but  never,  I  believe,  in 
earrent  use.  J  orison  introduces  it,  in  ridicule  of  the 
farrago  of  an  alchemist : 

Burnt  clouts,  chalk,  merds,  and  clay, 

Powder  of  boric*,  scaling*  of  iron,  class, 

And  worlds  of  other  strange  ingredients 

Would  burst  a  man  to  name.  Alchem.  Act  ii. 

To  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth  is  to  discuss  the  origin  of  a 
merd.  Burt.  A  not.  p.  381. 

These  examples  are  in  Todd. 

Mere.  A  lake.  Mene,  Saxon.  Still  used  in  Cheshire, 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  lakes  of  the  country. 

—  Our  weaver  here  doth  will 
The  muse  bis  source  to  sine,  as  how  his  course  he  steers ; 
Who  from  bis  natural  sprint,  as  from  his  neighb'ring  uteres 
Sufficiently  supply 'd,  shoots  forth  his  silver  breast. 

Draw*.  Polyoib.  si.  p.  861. 

—  Then  Crock,  from  that  black  ominous  mere, 
Accounted  one  of  those  that  England's  wonders  make, 

Of  neighbour*  Black-mere  nam'd,  of  strangers  Brereton's  lake. 

Id.  ibid,  and  passim. 
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Mere.    Simple,  absolute,  decided. 

Upon  hia  aten*  request.  Meat,  far  Meas.  v.  1. 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  infer  enemy.    M.  of  Ven.  iii.  «. 
Who  though  my  meert  revenues  be  the  train 
Of  milk-white  sheep.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.  i.  1. 

Mere,  «.  A  boundary.  Johnson  says,  from  M"f*>; 
but  it  is  rather  from  *»«?of,  a  derivative  from  the  verb. 
Written  also  meart. 

—  To  guide  my  conrse  aright, 
Wliat  mound  or  steddy  mere  is  offered  to  ray  sight. 

Drayt.  Polyoib.  I  p.  659. 
The  furious  Team,  that,  on  the  Cambrian  side, 
Doth  Shropshire  ns  a  mear  from  Hereford  divide. 

Id.  ib.  p.  807. 

Mtare-siones  are  often  spoken  of,  meaning  what 
we  call  land-marks.    See  Johnson. 

Merely.    Simply,  absolutely. 

We  are  merely  chested  of  our  lives.  Temp.  i.  1. 

Musidorus,  who  besides  he  was  meerly  unacquainted  in  the 
country,  had  his  wits  astonished  with  sorrow.    Pembr.  Arc.  p.  5. 

Merle.  A  blackbird.  Merle,  French.  Menle,  Saxon. 

Where  the  sweet  merle'  and  warbling  mavis  be. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1393. 

Meulin,  s.  The  falco  eesalon  of  Linnrens,  a  small 
species  of  hawk ;  sometimes  corrupted  into  murleon. 
It  was  chiefly  used  to  fly  at  small  birds ;  and  Latham 
says  it  was  particularly  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  ladies. 

A  cast  of  merlins  there  was  besides,  which  riving  of  a  gallant 
height  over  certaine  bushes,  would  beatc  the  birds  that  rose  down 
unto  the  bushes.  Pens*.  Arc.  p.  108. 

Masse,  chant  well  beset,  here's  a  trirame  caste  of  murleons. 

Dam.  if  Pit  bias,  O.  PI.  i.  818. 
The  merlin  is  the  least  of  ail  hawks,  not  much  bigger  than  a 
black-bird.  Holmes,  Aead.  of  Arm.  B.  II.  ch.  xi.  §  57. 

Latham  calls  it  marlion.  Though  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  hawk  fit  for  a  young  lady  to  employ,  he  disdains 
to  treat  of  it : 

Let  me  curteously  crave  pardon  and  favor,  to  leave  the  lady 
and  her  hawk  together,  as  birds  with  whom  I  never  bad,  nor  have 
skill  to  deal  at  all.  Faulcmry,  Book  ii.  chap.  33. 

Mermaid,s.    Used  as  synonymous  with  syren. 

O  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears; 

Sing  i yen  for  thyself.  Cobs,  of  Errors,  iii.  «. 

In  several  other  places  where  it  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, it  seems  clearly  more  applicable  to  the  syren, 
than  to  the  common  idea  of  a  mermaid.  See  parti- 
cularly Mids.  N.  Dr.  ii.  2.  where  the  "  mermaid  on 
a  dolphin's  back"  could  not  easily  have  been  so 
placed,  bad  she  had  a  fish-like  tail,  instead  of  legs. 

A  merman,  the  male  of  this  imaginary  species,  is 
mentioned  by  the  water  poet : 

A  thing  tunnoyling  in  the  sea  we  spide 
Like  to  a  mearrman.  Taylor's  Work*,  P.  ii.  p.  $8. 

Mermuidt  in  lltxuer  were  witches,  and  their  songs  enchant- 
ments. Roll.  P/i«.  Index. 

It  was  also,  says  Mr.  Gilford,  "  one  of  the  thousand 
cant  terms  for  a  strumpet."    Afass.  Old  Law,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  sign  of  the  Mermaid  was  a  famous  tavern, 
where  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  other  wits  of  the 
time,  used  to  assemble.   It  was  situated  in  Corntull : 

The  Mermaui  in  Cornhiil,  Red  Lion  i'  tb'  Strand. 

Ncwes from  Bart.  Fair. 

It  is  spoken  of  like  Button's,  and  the  other  places 
of  resort  for  wits  in  later  times : 

A  pox  o'  these  pretenders  to  wit!  your  Three  Cranes,  Mitre, 
and  Mermaid  men !  not  a  corn  of  true  salt—  among  them  all. 

B.  Joh.  Bart.  F.  i.  1. 
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—  Yoor  eating 

•wit  here  in  London !  haunting 

laid* !  B.  Jon*.  Dei.  an  At*,  iii.  3. 
!  an  ordinary, 

Perchance,  nt  the  Mermaid.    City  Match,  O.  PI.  ix.  S3*. 

—  Whet  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid! 

Beaum.  Ep.  to  B.  Jon*,  vol.  x.  p.  367. 

Merry,  prov.    Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 

A  proverb  very  current  in  old  times.   See  Ben  Jons. 

Masf/ue  of  Christmas,  vol.  vi.  p.  2.    Ray's  Prov. 

p.  135.   It  was  also  in  an  old  song,  sung  by  Master 

Silence : 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all, 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  toll, 
Tit  merry  in  hall,  when  beard*  wag  all.  S  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 
It  is  cited  by  Heywood,  in  his  Epigrams.  See 

Warton,  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

Merry-make.    Sport,  junketing. 

Thenot  now  nts  the  time  of  merry-make. 

Sp.  Si.  Kal.  Nov.  9. 
With  fearlesse  merrie-make,  and  piping  still. 

Ftetch,  Purp.  1*1.  i.  97. 

Mksprisk,  *.  Mistake;  a  French  word,  hardly 
altered,  which  occurs  several  times  in  Spenser,  but 
in  no  other  author  that  I  have  seen.   See  Todd. 

Mess,  s.    A  party  dining  together,  a  set. 

—  Not  noted  

But  of  the  6ni*t  natures ;  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary ;  lower  messes 

Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind.       Wint.  T.  i.  8. 
Uncut  op  pies  at  the  nether  end  filled 
With  moss  and  stones,  partly  to  make  a  shew  with, 
And  partly  to  keep  the  lower  meu  from  eating. 

B.  it  Fl.  Woman  Hat.  i.  i. 

As  at  great  dinners  of  feasts  the  company  was 
usually  arranged  into  fours,  which  were  called  messes, 
and  were  served  together,  the  word  came  to  mean  a 
set  of  four,  in  a  general  way.    Lyly  says  expressly, 

Foure  makes  a  messe,  and  we  have  a  roeue  of  masters  that  must 
be  coozencd,  let  us  lay  our  heads  together.  Mother  Bombie,  ii.  1. 
Hence  Shakespeare  says, 
You  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  meu. 

L.  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

Where  ore  your  met*  of  sons  f  3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Namely,  his  four  sons,  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
and  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland. 

Penclop's  fume  though  Greett*  do  raise, 
Of  faithfoll  wives  to  make  op  three, 
To  think  the  truth,  and  say  no  lesse, 
Our  A  visa  shall  make  a  messe. 

A.  Emet'i  Vertet  prefixed  to  Arita. 
Lucretia  and  Susanna  were  the  preceding  two, 
therefore  Penelope  and  Avisa  made  up  the  mess. 

A  vocabulary,  published  in  London  1617,  bears 
this  title : 

Januu  linguarum  quadriltnguis,  or  a  messe  of  tongues,  Lntine, 
English,  French,  and  Spanish.  Neatly  served  up  together  for  a 
wholesome  repast,  Sec. 

The  editor  also  says  that,  there  being  already 
three  languages,  he  translated  them  into  French,  "  to 
make  up  the  messe."    Address  to  Engl.  Reader. 

Messel.    A  leper,  an  outcast;  evidently  for  mesell, 
which  is  French,  and  is  explained  by  Cotgrave,  "  a 
scurvy,  leaporous,  lazarous  person. ' 

Press  me,  I  deiy;  press  scoundrels,  and  thy  meuelt. 

Land.  Prod.  ii.  1. 
Abnrteled  up  and  down  the  town  for  a  mettel  and  a  scoundrel. 

Id.  ii.  4. 

Mesel,  for  a  leper,  and  meselrie,  leprosy,  occur  in 
Chaucer.   See  Meazles. 
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Met,  «.  A  limit,  or  boundary.  Meta,  Latin.  A  word, 
perhaps,  hazarded  by  the  following  author: — 

Untimely  never  comes  the  lives  last  met. 
In  cradle  death  may  rightly  claiine  his  det. 

J.  Dolman,  in  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  4M. 
Mete,  v.  to  measure,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  disused, 
as  it  still  occurs  in  many  passages  of  the  authorized 
translation  of  the  Bible.    Creech  is  cited  for  it  in 
Johnson.    In  one  passage  it  is  used  as  a  participle: 
Lands  that  were  mete  by  the  rod,  that  labours  spared. 

Reyeng.  Tr.  O  Pl.iv.33e. 
Also  for  to  aim,  to  measure  with  the  eye : 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  [point]  in 't  to  mete  at. 

I.  I.  Lost,  iv.  l. 
In  the  older  editions  it  is  printed  meat. 

Mete-wand,  and  Mete-vard.    Both  used  for  a 
tailor's  yard  measure  or  wand. 

—  Take  thou  the  bill, 

Give  me  thy  meteyard  and  spare  not  me.  Tarn.  Skr.  rr.3. 
See  also  Levit.  xix.  35. 
A  l rue  touch  stone,  a  sure  mete-wand  lie*  before  their  eyes. 

Atcham't  School*. 

Burke  is  quoted  for  met-wand.  See  Todd.  Perhaps 
it  is  still  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  so  pronounced. 

Metreza,  s.  A  mistress.    Probably  meant  as  Italian; 
but  only  Frenchified  Italian,  made  from  maitresse. 

Why  methinks  I  see  that  signor  pawn  his  foot-cloth;  thst 
mttrcza  her  plate;  this  madam  take  physic,  See 

Malcontent,  i.  3.  O.  PI.  iv.  p.  19. 
Meve,  or  Mebvb,  v.  for  to  move.    This  occurs  only 
in  the  older  writings. 

—  I  could  right  well 
Ten  tytnes  sooner  all  that  have  beleyved. 
Than  the  tenth  part  of  all  that  he  hath  mevtd. 

Four  Pt,  O.  PI.  i.  91. 
A  pledge  you  did  require  when  Damon  his  suit  did  aeert. 

Damon  if  Pithing  O.  PI.  L  S04. 
O  nightie  kinge,  let  some  pittie  your  noble  harte  mere*. 

Ib.  p.M. 

Also  in  p.  243. 
Mew,  s.   Thrush,  for  Mavis. 

About  his  sides  a  thousand  sea-guls  bred. 

The  mevy,  and  the  halcyon.  Bronne,  Brit.  Put- 

Mew,  v.   To  moult,  or  shed  the  feathers.  Mutr, 
French. 

Whose  )>odv  meat  more  plaisters  every  month 
Than  women  do  old  races.    B.  if  FL  Thierry  if  Th.  ii.  1. 
Hence  a  very  clear  emendation  in  their  play  of 
Wit  without  Motiey,  where  the  person  addressed  had 
lost  his  clothes : 
How  came  yog  thus,  sir,  for  you're  strangely  mem'd.        hi.  4- 
In  the  old  edition  it  had  been  printed  tnov'd; 
which  Mr.  Weber  restored,  thinking  that  it  made 
sense,  which  can  hardly  be  granted. 
Also,  to  keep  shut  up ;  from  the  s 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

K.  Rick.  III.  i  1 

Mew,  s.   A  place  in  which  falcons  were  kept;  also, 
metaphorically,  any  close  place.    Probably  because 
birds  were  confined  in  them  while  moulting. 
Forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  »  » 
To  be  clapt  up  in  close  and  secret  mew. 

Fairf.  Tatto,  r.  *3. 

See  also  the  authorities  in  Johnson. 
Mich,  v.   To  skulk,  or  act  by  stealth ;  thence  to  in* 
dulge  in  secret  amours.    The  etymology  seems 
uncertain.    Written  also  meach,  and  meech. 

Not  for  this  miehing  busc  traniwre'ssion 

Of  truant  negligence.  Wid.  Tear*,  O.  PI.  vi.  Ill 
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Sav  we  should  all  meach  here,  end  stay  the  feast. 

B.  t;  FL  Hon.  M.  Fort.  v.  1. 
—  Sure  the  has 
Some  wrecking  rascal  in  her  house. 

Id.  Scornful  Lady,  v.  1. 
Mr  truant  was  micht,  sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the  tomb. 

Wid.  Tears,  O.  PI.  vi.  SM. 
What  made  the  gods  so  often  to  trewant  from  heaven,  and 
here  on  earth.  Eupkucs,  p.  99. 


Therefore  miching  malicho,  in  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  pro- 
bably meant  concealed  mischief.   See  Malicho. 

Michall,  a.  if  a  right  reading,  must  be  derived  from 
mieh,  truant,  adulterous. 

Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  michall  sinne. 

Heym.  Engl.  Tm.  F  1. 
The  editor  of  the  reprint,  in  the  Anc.  Drama, 
changes  it  to  mickle,  vol.  vi.  p.  161 ;  but  doubts  of 
his  own  correction,  and  indeed  with  reason. 

Miches,  s.   A  truant,  one  who  acts  by  stealth.   It  is 
frequently  united  with  the  notion  of  a  truant  boy. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mkher  and  ent  black- 
berries. 1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  *. 
How  tenderly  ber  tender  band*  between 
Id  ivory  cage  she  did  the  mkher  bind.  Sidney. 

See  Johnson. 

i  a  wife,  and  not  make  your  old  friends 
Mii.  of  Inf.  Marr. 

Mickle, <j.  Great.  Saxon.  In  Scotland  muckle.  Hardly 
obsolete. 


What,  turn  micke 
acquainted  with  it? 


O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  plants,  beibs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Horn,  tc  Jul.  ii.  3. 

See  also  the  authorities  in  Johnson. 
Midsummer  ale.   See  Ale. 

And  now  next  Midtummer  ale,  I  may  serve  for  a  fool. 

Antiquary,  O.  PL  x.  91. 

Mightfi'l,  a.    Full  of  might,  powerful.     A  word 
formed  quite  conformably  to  the  analogy  of  our 
language,  but  not  occurring  except  in  this  passage  : 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  migktful  gods. 

I\t.  Andron.  iv.  4. 

Migniard,  a.  Tender,  delicate ;  from  the  French  mig- 
ttard.    Apparently  used  only  by  comic  licence. 

Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  miguiard  handlings, 
lib  pulse  lies  in  his  palm.      B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  i.  4. 

Migmabdizb,  J.  Delicacy.  French,  except  that  the 
second  i  is  inserted.  It  is  probably  used  as  an 
affected  word. 

And  entertain  her,  and  her  creatures  too, 

With  all  the  migniardite  and  quaint  caresses 

You  can  put  on  them.  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  N.  iii.  1. 

The  speaker  is  understood  to  be  a  courtier,  from 
this  speech. 

To  flatter ;  from  the  French. 

the  affection  of  the  multitude,  whom  he  did  not 
s  ends. 

DanieT t  Works,  Pkilolat,  p.  955. 

Mihil,  or  Mihel.  For  a  long  time  the  current  and 
familiar  pronunciation  of  the  Christian  name  Mi- 
chael. Hence  we  find  Mr.  Mihil  CrotwUt  in  R. 
Brome's  comedy  of  the  Convent  Garden  lYeeded: 
and  hence  the  burlesque  title  to  one  of  John  Taylor's 
works,  "  Tub  Lecture,  by  Myhtel  Mendsole,"  i.  e. 
Michael  Mendsole.  Mihil  Miimchance  is  the  title  of 
a  piece  sometimes  attributed  to  R.  Greene,  on  the 
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"  art  of  cheating  in  false  dyce-ptay."  Cent.  Lit. 
viii.  390. 

The  name  appears  even  now,  on  a  tombstone  near 
St.  Martin's,  Westminster :  "  Mr.  Mihill  Slaughter, 
d.  Octob.  17,  1817,  ret.  37."  It  is  on  the  south 
side,  as  you  go  from  Lancaster  Court,  Strand. 

Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Granger,  vol.  iii. 
p.  294,  says  that  Michael  Mattaire  wrote  his  name 
Mikell.  He  probably  wrote  it  Mihell,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  other. 

This  is  partly  a  French  pronunciation.  St.  Michel, 
on  the  Meuse,  near  Verdun,  is  still  currently  called 
S.  Mihel,  or  Mihiel. 

Mihelmas.    Michaelmas;  conformably  to  the  pre- 
ceding account 


Have  millons  at  Mihelmas,  parsncps  in 

luster's  Husk.  March,  edit,  1557. 
Milan  skins.    Some  article  of  fashionable  elegance 
in  dress.  I  think  they  were  fine  gloves  manufactured 
at  Milan. 

—  I  mark  them. 
And  by  this  honest  light,  for  yet  tis  morning, 
Saving  the  reverence  of  their  gilded  doublets 

And  Milan  skint  they  shew'd  to  me  directly 

Court  crahbs  that  creep  a  side  way  fnr  their  living. 

B.  tf  Fl.  Valent.  ii.  3. 

Mill  (or  rather  milled)  sixpences.  Milled  money 
was  invented  by  Antoine  Brucher,  in  France ;  and 
the  first  so  struck  in  that  country  was  about  1553. 
Elizabeth  of  England  coined  milled  money  from 
about  1562  to  1572,  when  the  use  of  the  mill  was 
discontinued,  on  account  of  its  expense,  till  about 
1623.  After  1662  it  remained  completely  esta- 
blished, on  account  of  many  advantages  which  more 
than  compensated  for  the  cost.  Master  Slender 
alleges  that  his  pocket  was  picked  of 

id  two  Edward  shovel-board*. 

Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

It  seems  that  they  were  sometimes  kept  as 
counters : 

—  A  few  mill'd  sixpences,  with  which 


My. 

Sir  W.  Dot.  News  from  Plim.  loc. 

Millineb.  This  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  which 
females  have  latterly  gained  from  the  other  sex.  A 
milliner  was  originally  a  man,  and,  we  may  presume, 
from  Milan,  whence  he  imported  female  finery. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner.  1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

To  conceal  such  real  ornaments  as  these,  and  shadow  their 
glory,  as  a  milliner's  wife  does  ber  wrought  stomacher,  with  u 
smoky  lawn  or  a  black  Cyprus.         B.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  in  H.  i.  3. 

Mill-stones,  prov.  To  weep  milUstones  was  pro- 
verbially said  of  a  person  not  likely  to  weep  at  all ; 
q.  d.  '*  he  will  weep  millstones,  if  any  thing." 
Gloucester  says  to  the  murderers, 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears. 

Rick.  III.  i.  3. 

Which  expression  is  repeated  afterwards  by  one 
of  the  men : 
CI.  Bid  Glo'ster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 
1  JH.  Aye,  mill-stone*,  as  he  lesson'd  us  to  weep.        Scene  6. 
—  He,  good  gentleman, 
Will  weep  when  be  hears  bow  we  are  used. 
1  Serj.  Yes,  milLtiontt.  Cttsar  If  Pompey,  1007. 

In  Troi/us  and  Cressida  it  is  applied  to  tears  of 
laughter,  but  equally  in  ridicule  of  the  idea  of  their 
being  shed  at  all.    Act  i.  sc.  2. 
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Mince,  v.   To  walk  in  an  affected  manner,  by  cutting 

the  steps  small,  or  mincing  them. 

Away,  I  say ;  time  wean :  hold  up  your  head  and  mi  are. 

Merry  W.  W.  v.  1. 

See  also  the  examples,  and  other  senses  in  Johnson. 
Among  the  rest,  Isni.  iii.  16. 

All  the  senses  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
primitive  meaning  of  cutting  small.  Hence,  mincing, 
is  used  for  affected,  delicute.    See  Malicho. 

Mine,  s.  Appears  to  be  used  in  the  following  passage 
for  magnet,  or  mineral. 

—  The  mine 

Which  doth  attract  my  spirit  iu  run  this  marshall  coime, 
la  the  fair  guard  01°  a  diatressrd  queen. 

Dumb  Knip/it,  O.  PI.  iv.  429. 
The  annotators  tell  us,  that  in  Kent  the  iron  stone 
is  called  mine,  quasi  mineral. 

Mine,  s.  The  old  orthography  of  wii>»,  countenance ; 
being  that  of  its  etymology,  mine,  French.  It  seems 
to  have  been  altered  for  the  sake  of  pronunciation, 
to  avoid  giving  the  foreign  sound  to  the  i.  But  mein 
would  still  better  express  the  sound,  and  more 
suitably  to  the  analogy  of  our  language. 

I  will  possesse  hiin  with  yallownesse,  for  this  revolt  of  mine  is 
dangerous.  Merry  Wives,  i.  3.  4to.  of  lo30. 

This  the  modern  commentators  rightly  explain, 
"  change  of  countenance." 

Know  you  that  fellow  that  walketli  there  i    lie  is  an  alchvoiiat 
by  his  mine,  and  hath  multiplied  all  to  moonshine. 

Eliot,  IMS,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

Mi  no,  or  Minge,  r.   To  mix. 

—  Which  never  mings 
With  other  stream.  Sir  A 

And  so  together  he  would  minge  his  pride  and 

KendaWs 

She  carres  it  fyoe  and  minge*  it  thick. 

Drant's  Tram,  from  Uor.  Mai  one  Q. 
Warburton,  with  his  usual  courage,  made  a  sub- 
stantive of  it,  and  would  have  forced  it  into  a  passage 
of  Shakespeare,  (Alts  W.  i.  1.);  but  as  a  substantive 
I  believe  it  cannot  be  found. 

Hall  seems  to  use  it  for  to  mention ;  but  it  may 
mean  to  mix  in  conversation : 

Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  the  father's  odious  name. 

Book  i».  S.  S. 

Mingle,  n.  s.  Contraction  for  mine  ingle.  See 
Ingle. 

Because  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  cut,  and  mingle,  now  a 
days,  all  the  world  oyer,  lionet  Wk.  O.  PI.  iii.  307. 

Sometimes  also  Mingle: 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  ningle  is  always  in  labour  when  I 
couie.  Decker's  Satirom.  Or.  Dr.  3.  p.  103. 

Also  passim,  in  the  same  play. 

Mingle,  «.  Mixture. 

He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 

That  make  their  looks  by  him.    He  was  not  merry, 

W  hich  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 

In  Egypt,  with  his  joy ;  but  between  both. 

O  beav'nly  mingle.  Ant.  If  CUop.  i.  5. 

—  Trumpeters 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear : 
Make  miugUt  with  our  rattling  tabourines, 

That  heav'n  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  together. 

Id.  iv.  8. 

Mingle-mangle,  s.    A  confused  mixture,  an  irre- 
gular medley;  from  mingle  and  mangle,  being  at 
once  mixed  and  mutilated. 
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Gorgc't  Lucan. 
i,  1677,  G  1. 


Germany  was  visited  twenty  yean  with 
did  not  earnestly  embrace  it,  nor  in  life 
mingle-mangle,  and  a  botch  potch  of  it. 


Gods  word,  but  they 
follow  it,  but  made  t 


Latimer,  Serm.  foj.  49.  b, 
Latimer  has  the  expression  not  unfrequemly,  and 
even  as  a  verb,  "  to  mingle-mangle  the  word  with 
man's  inventions."    Ib.  91.  b. 

It  is  exemplified  also  from  Hooker  and  Harttib. 
See  Todd. 

If  we  present  a  mingle-mangle  oar  faalt  is  to  be  excused. 

Lyt/i  Mydas,  Prolop,' 
See  Decker,  Guts  Hornb.  p.  62.  Nott.   See  al»o 
Puttenlutm,  p.  211. 

Minikin,  a.  Small,  delicate.  A  diminutive  of  min, 
which  means  small  in  German,  Scotch,  &c.  See 
Jamieson's  Dictionary. 

And  fur  one  oUtl  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  110  barm.  K.  Lear,  iii.  6. 

The  word  feat  is  explained  by  Barrett,  "  proper, 
well  fashioned,  minikin,  handsome."  Mvtarie,  in 
loc. 

Minikin  seems  sometimes  to  have  meant  IreWf  in 
music,  being  directly  opposed  to  base : 

Yet  servants,  knowing  minikin  nor  base, 
Are  still  allowed  to  fiddle  with  the  cute. 

Luxxluce's  Poems,  p.  4t.  To  Llitdat  Cbvc 
*Sfoot  what  treble  minikin  squeaks  there  ? 

Mariton't  Antonio  if  Meilida,  Anc.  Dr.  ii.  1XX 

Min,  moint,  and  all  this  family  of  words,  6eem  to 
come  from  minor. 

Minimus,  or  Minim,  j.  Any  thing  very  small. 
The  word  is  Latin,  but  came  into  use  probably  from 
the  musical  term  minim,  which,  in  tbe  very  old 
notation,  was  the  shortest  note,  though  now  one  of 
the  longest.  The  old  musical  notes  were  the  long, 
the  breve,  the  semi-breve,  and  the  minim.  The  long, 
and  the  breve,  are  now  disused,  (except  that  the 
latter  appears  sometimes  in  the  Church  music) ;  and 
the  semi-breve  remains  the  longest  note,  (corrupted  to 
sembrive,  or  sembref) ;  the  minim  the  next,  then 
crotchets,  quavers,  Sec.  &c. ;  all  invented  to  suit  the 
constantly  increasing  rapidity  of  musical  performance 
and  composition. 

—  Get  you  gone,  you 
YouisMstmi,ofhindring- 

Milton  used  the  word  miwj'wi ; 

—  Not  all 
Minims  of  nature,  some  of  serpent 
Wardrous  in  length  aud  corpulence. 

And  Spenser : 

To  make  one  minuae  of  thy  poor 


Mutt.  N.  Dr.  iii.  S- 


Par.  L.  vii.  481. 


mayd. 

y.  Q.  VI.  1.  *». 


Miniveb,  5.  or  Meniver.  A  kind  of  fur.  Thus 
defined  by  Cotgrave :  "  Pell  is  eat  cujusdam  alba? 
bestiolee,  qua  utuntur  academicii  senatores  et  juri- 
dioi,  ad  duplicanda  superhumeralia,  togas,  et  stolat 
purpureas."  So  Fortescue :  "  Capitium  ejus  non 
alio  quani  menevero  penulatur."  Dt  Laud.  Leg.  AngL 
Where,  says  Du  Cauge,  "  expressit  Gallicum  memu 
vair."  It  was,  according  to  Cotgrave,  the  fur  of  the 
small  weasel,  menu-vair. 

A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  sometimes 

A  dainty  miniter  cap.  Mussing.  City  Med.  i*.  * 
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by  this  minever  cap,  nod  n  ceo  riling  to  bis  masesty's 
Deeker't  Satiromatt.  Or.  Dr.  iii.  125. 

According  to  some  authors,  it  was  the  soft  fur 
from  the  belly  of  squirrels,  weasels,  fitc.  So,  Wiikim, 
Real  Char.  Alph.  L)ict.  in  loco.  Others  suppose  it 
the  skin  of  a  Russian  animal. 

Mr*NocK,  or  Misnick,  s.  A  word  which  occurs 
in  the  first  quartos  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
for  which  the  folio  substitutes  mimmirk.  Dr.  John- 
son was  inclined  to  suppose  the  word  genuine,  and 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  minx.  Thus,  min- 
nock,  masc. ;  mhmix,  or  minx,  fem. 

Anon  hi*  Thisbe  roast  be  answered, 

And  forth  my  minntxk  come*.  JVfitb.  N.  D.  iii.  S. 

If  minnock  was  ever  in  use,  it  roust  be  found  some 
where.  Mimick  certainly  makes  sense ;  but  it 
seems  very  improbable  that  any  printer  should 
blunder  at  "so  common  a  word,  to  make  one  which 
never  existed. 

Minute-Jacks,  in  Shakespeare's  Timon,  have  been 
generally  interpreted  to  mean  the  same  as  Jacks  of 
the  clock  house;  but  how  tbey  can  be  called 
minute-jacks,  whose  office  is  only  to  strike  hours  or 
quarters,  is  not  easily  explained.  If  any  automatons 
were  alluded  to,  it  must  surely  be  some  whose 
actions  were  impelled  by  the  minute  hand  or  the 
pendulum.  But!  rather  think  that  no  more  is  meant 
by  minute-jacks,  than  "  fellows  that  watch  their 
minutes  to  make  their  advantage,  time-servers." 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  fl.es, 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute  jacks ! 

Ttmon,  iii.  6. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "  Jack  that  keeps  the 
stroke,"  Rich.  III.  iv.  2.  is  meant  the  "  Jack  of  the 
clock-house." 

Mir  able,  a.  for  admirable. 

Not  Neoptolecnus  so  miruble, 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  iter  loud'st  0  Yes 
Cries,  "  this  is  he,"  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

Tro.  is  Crete,  iv.  5. 

The  word  is  uncommon,  and  perhaps  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  poetic  licence  in  that  passage. 

Mibabolan,  s.  The  proper  form  of  the  word  above 
noticed  under  M Arabian e.  The  fact  is,  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  plumb;  though  the  kernels  of  the 
Btones  were  probably  also  used  in  medicine.  The 
fruit  was  the  object  of  the  confectioner,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  old  receipt  for  preparing  it : 

To  preserve  miratoUlu  [clearly  an  error  for  mirobolant]  or 
mata-caladoniant. — Take  your  mala-caladoniana,  stone  them,  per- 
boylo  in  water,  then  pill  off  the  outward  skin  of  them;  they  will 
boyle  as  longe  as  a  peece  of  beefe,  nnd  therefore  you  need  not 
fearu  the  breaking  of  there;  and  when  tbey  are  boyled  tender, 
make  sirup  of  them,  and  preserve  them  as  you  do  any  other  thing, 
and  so  you  may  keepe  them  all  the  yea  re. 

Wamer't  Antiq.  Culinaria,  p.  93. 

There  is  a  long  article  npon  them  in  Johnson's 
Gerard,  p.  1500,  which  enumerates  five  species.  Of 
their  qualities,  it  says, 

All  the  kinds  of  mtrabolam  arc  in  taste  astringent  and  sbarpe, 
like  to  the  unripe  tortmt  or  service  berries.  The  yellow  and 
Bellericet,  taken  before  meat  stop  the  Uske,  and  help  the  weak 
roach,  as  Garcias  writeth.  P.  1501. 

The  figures  represent  them  as  not  unlike  figs. 


Mirke,  s.  Darkness;  commonly  written  murk,  espe- 
cially in  modern  editions.    Mipce,  tenebne,  Saxon. 

The  word,  and  all  its  derivatives,  are  still  current 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  are  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  Dr.  Jamieson's  excellent  Dictionary. 

Mibkb,  a.  Dark. 

By  whose  meaiies  the  battaile  was  resumed  againe,  whiche 
lasted  till  that  mirke  night  parted  them  in  summer. 

Hoiinth.  Deter,  of  Scot  I.  C  6.  col.  1  a. 
Such  myster  saying  me  scemeth  all  too  mirke. 

Sp.  Sh.  Kal.  Sept.  IS. 

Murky  is  still  a  poetical  word,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  used. 

Mibkesomb,  n.  a.  Dark. 

Through  mirktome  aire  her  ready  way  she  make. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  S8. 
And  there  in  silent,  deaf,  and  mirksom  shade, 
His  characters  and  circles  strange  he  made. 

Fair/.  Tauoy  liii.  5. 

Mirror.  Among  the  fantastic  fashions  of  his  day, 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  and  others,  was  that  of 
wearing  mirrors,  or  small  glasses,  in  various  ways,  as 
ornaments.    Even  it  means  hats. 

Where  is  your  page?  call  fur  yoor  casting-bottle,  and  place 
your  mirror  in  your  hat,  as  1  told  you. 

B  Jon.  Cynthia' t  Rev.  a.  1. 
This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  very  height  of 
affectation,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  that  both  sexes  wore  them  publicly,  the  men 
as  brooches,  or  ornaments  in  their  hats,  and  the 
women  at  their  girdles,  or  on  their  breasts;  nay, 
sometimes  in  the  centres  of  their  fans.  For  the 
latter  circumstance  he  quotes  Lovelace,  who  makes 
a  lady  say, 

My  lively  shade  thou  ever  sbalt  relaine, 
In  thy  inclosed  feather-framed  gtasse. 

Sec  LOOKING-GLASSE. 

Mirror  of  Knighthood.  The  name  of  a  Spanish 
romance,  translated  into  English  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  aud  then  very  popular.  See 
Linoabrides  and  Donzel  del  Phbbo.  It 
formed  a  part  of  Don  Quixote's  collection : 

The  barber  taking  another  book,  said,  this  is  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood.    I  know  his  worship  well,  quoth  the  curate. 

Hence  Butler  gives  that  title  to  his  hero : 
A  wight  he  was,  wbose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood.        Hudibr.  I.  i.  15. 

Miseb,  s.  A  miserable  wretch;  used  without  any 
reference  to  avarice,  to  which  worst  wretchedness  it 
has  been  confined  in  more  modern  usage. 

Decrepit  miter  !  base,  ignoble  wretch  I    1  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 
Those  pains  that  make  the  miter  glad  of  death 
Have  seiz'd  on  me.  Tuner .  tf  Gum.  O.  PI.  ii.  108. 

bad  like  chaunn- 
^/c/s*  ri-^A*  yji*  7  0^  ^  r 

He  staid  bis  steed  for  humble  miser' i  sake. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  0. 

Doe  not  yet  disdaine  to  carrie  with  tliee  the  wofull  words  of  a 
i  Sidney's  Aread.  p.  117. 

A  Miscellany  Madam.  A  female  trader  in  mis- 
cellaneous articles;  a  dealer  in  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments of  various  kinds,  such  as  kept  shopB  in  the 
New  Exchange.   So  at  least  I  conclude  from  the 


Tu 

And  so  this  miter,  at  the  same  verie  point, 
and  fortune. 
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following  passages;  and  I  have  not  met  with  the 
term  elsewhere : 

Now  I  would  be  an  empress,  ■od  by  end  by  a  dutches* ;  then 
•  great  lady  of  state;  t  ben  one  of  your  miscellany  madams;  then 
a  waiting-woman,  &c.  B.' Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.  it'.  1. 

A»  a  waiting  woman,  I  would  ta»te  my  lady"*  delights  to  her; 
as  a  mactltanv  madam,  invent  new  tires,  end  go  vi«it  courtiers. 

Id.  ibid. 

Miserere.  A  lamentation;  the  beginning  of  the 
51st,  or  fourth  penitential  psalm,  "  Miserere  roei, 
Deus."  Often,  says  Kersey,  presented  by  the  Ordi- 
nary to  such  malefactors  as  have  benefit  of  clergy 
allowed  them. 

No  more  ay-mees  and  misereres,  Tranio. 

B.  If  VI.  Tamer  Tamed,  iii.  3. 
Certainly  the  right  reading.    The  first  edition  has 
"  miseries ;"  the  second,  absurdly,  "  raistrisses ;"  but 
the  metre  points  out  the  true  reading.   Thus  also : 
Would  sing  a  woful  miterert,  Pedro.  Ibid.  y.  8. 

Not  misereri,  as  the  old  editions  have  it,  and 
Sympson  after  them. 

Miskin,  j.  A  dunghill;  properly  roixen,  Saxon.  A 
provincial  word,  which  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts. 
Grose  has  mix-hill  as  a  Kentish  word,  which  is  only 
a  corruption. 

And  would  you  mellow  my  young  pretty  mistress 

In  such  a  m'iskin.  B.  le  Ft.  Night-Walker,  iii.  1. 

Erroneously  printed  mit-ken,  from  not  being  un- 
derstood. 

Miskin,  i.  A  little  bag-pipe,  so  explained  in  the 
margin. 

Now  would  I  tune  my  mitkins  on  this  green. 

Drayt.  Eel.  8.  p.  1388. 

Noticed  also  by  Phillips,  Kersey,  &c. 
Mison,  j.    Apparently  for  mist  ion,  or  mixture. 

They  may  crumble  it  [their  bread]  into  water  well  enough,  and 
make  misont  with  it. 

Kashe't  Vnf.  Trav.  159*.  Cumberl.  Obterv.  No.  65. 
I  have  not  seen  the  word  elsewhere. 

Mispknse,  i.    Bad  expense,  evil  employment. 

Ma*  reasonably  be  deemed  nothing  more  than  a  wilful  mispeute 
of  our  time,  labour,  and  good  humour. 

Barron's  Sermi.  xxix.  Edinb.  ed.  p.  954. 
The  word  was  used  by  Hall,  and  other  old  divines. 
See  the  examples  given  by  Todd. 

Mispbol  d,  a.    Improperly  or  unjustifiably  proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  misproud  York. 

3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  6. 

To  Misqueme.   To  displease.    See  Queme. 

Misrule,  Lord  op.  The  master  of  revels  at  Christ- 
mas, in  any  nobleman's  or  other  great  house. 

First,  at  Christinesse,  there  was  in  the  kinge's  house,  whereso- 
ever hee  was  lodged,  a  lorde  of  misrule,  or  raayster  of  mcne 
disport  ers,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  tl»e  bouse  of  every  noble  man, 
of  honor,  or  good  worsliippc,  were  he  spirituall  or  temporal!. — 
These  lordes,  beginning  their  rule  on  Alhollon  eve,  continued  the 
same  till  the  morrow  alter  the  (east  of  the  Purification,  cninmonlv 
called  Candlemas  day.  In  all  which  space  there  were  fine  nnd 
subtile  disguisings,  mnskes,  and  mummeries,  ice. 

Sto&t'i  London,  p.  78. 

No  Epi,  love  is  a  lord  if  misrule,  and  kecpeth  the  Christmas  in 
my  corps.  Lyti/,  Court  Cum.  F  1. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  masque  of  Christmas,  misrule  is 
thus  described :  "  Misrule,  in  a  velvet  cap,  with  a 
sprig,  a  short  cloke,  a  great  yellow  ruff,  like  a  re- 
veller," &c.  This  lord  uf  misrule  was  sometimes 
styled  the  Christmas  prince,  of  which  a  remarkable 


instance  has  been  already  noticed.  See  Christmas 
Prince!  There  is  little  doubt  that  all  these  contriv- 
ances for  encouraging  and  enlivening  the  sports  of 
Christmas,  were  derived  from  the  more  ancient  feast 
of  the  Boy-Bishop,  which  being  found  superstitious, 
and  liable  to  various  abuses,  was  put  down  by  pro- 
clamation, in  1542.  See  Archaologia,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  313. 

Misselden,  s.   A  name  for  misseltoe,  and  nearer  to 
the  original,  mirteban,  Saxon. 

They  bruise  the  beries  of  mistclden  first,  and  then  wash  uW, 
ami  afterwards  seeth  them  in  water,  whereof  bird-lime  is  made. 

Transl.  of  Pliny,  quoted  in  Barrel's  Ahearie. 

Cotgrave  has  it  mitseidtne.  It  was  called  also 
missel,  whence  the  missel-thrush,  from  feeding  upon 
its  berries. 

Misseltoe,  s.  The  peculiar  and  somewhat  mysterious 
production  of  this  parasitical  plant  has  always  made 
it  an  object  of  superstition.  The  high  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Druids  is  well  known ;  but 
in  the  times  here  to  be  illustrated,  it  was  chiefly  used 
for  Christmas  decoration.  The  custom  longest  pre- 
served was  the  hanging  up  of  a  bush  of  it  in  the 
kitchen,  or  servants'  hall,  with  the  charm  attached 
to  it,  that  the  maid,  who  was  not  kissed  under  it  at 
Christmas,  would  not  be  married  in  that  year. 

Mister,  *.  Kind,  or  sort  of;  said  to  be  from  mesiier, 
French.  A  word  of  Chaucer's  time,  but  continued 
in  use  by  Spenser  and  others. 

Such  matter  saying  mo  seemeth  to  mirke. 

Sp.  Step.  Kal.  Sept.  1. 105- 
Where  Spenser's  own  Glossary  explains  it  by  the 
word  "  manner."    Hence  we  easily  understand  the 
"  mister  wight"  of  Spenser  and  his  contemporaries, 
"  manner  of  person." 

What  milter  wight  she  was,  and  whence  i-broughl ? 

Fair/.  Tauo,  iv.  SB. 
What  mw/fr-clioiice  hath  brought  thee  to  the  field 
Without  thy  sheep  >  Browne,  Shep.  P.  Eel.  7. 

That  is,  "  what  kind  of  chance  I"    So  Drayton : 

Theso  mister  arts  been  better  fitting  thee. 

Eclogue  7.  ed.  1593. 

The  later  editions  read,  "  Like  hidden  arts." 

To  Mister,  v.  To  signify,  or  be  of  consequence;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  only  impersonal,  "  it  mistrtth." 
Found  hitherto  only  in  this  passage. 

As  lor  my  name  it  mistrctk  not  to  tell. 

Call  me  the  squyre  of  Dames,  that  me  besoemeth  well. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  lll.vii.  il- 
Mr.  Todd,  who  quotes  Upton's  right  explanation 
at  the  place,  has  misinterpreted  it  in  the  Dictionary. 

Mistery,  i.  An  art,  or  a  trade.  Warburton  says, 
very  rightly,  on  the  following  passage,  that  in  thi* 
sense  the  word  should  properly  be  spelt  with  i,  not 
mystery;  being  derived,  not  from  the  Greek  iu>o-r*pa, 
but  the  French  mesiier.  Perhaps,  however,  it  i* 
rather  from  maistery. 

Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say  is  a.  mittery,  but  what  misttry 
there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged  I  ctuiw* 
imagine.  M.J'or  Jf.  t».  1- 

And  that,  which  ii  tho  noblest  myttcrir. 
Brings  to  reproach,  and  common  mfainie. 

Spent.  Moth.  U.  T.  HI 
He  speaks  of  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  The 
term  is  still  technical.    An  apprentice  is  bound,  that 
he  may  leam  "  the  art  and  mistery  "  of  such  a  trade. 
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Mistress.  The  small  ball  at  the  game  of  bowls, 
now  called  the  Jack,  at  which  the  players  aim. 

So,  so,  rob  on,  and  kiu  the  mittrtu.       Tro.  4  Or.  hi.  9. 
Rub  is  still  a  term  at  the  game,  expressive  of  the 
movement  of  the  bowls,  and  they  are  said  to  kits, 
when  they  touch  gently. 

Zeliuaue  tiling  her  own  byas,  to  bowl  near  the  mittreue  of  her 
own  (bought*.  Ptmbr.  Arc.  p.  «81. 

—  Like  one 

That  rubs  the  mittrtu  when  hit  bowl  is  tone. 

eautk.  Lut.  ix.  71. 
I  hope  to  be  as  near  the  mutreue  as  nny  of  you  nil. 

Weaken  goc$  to  W.  4to.  G  3. 
The  speaker  has  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
play  at  bowls.   So  firome : 

Rather  than  to  have  try  head  bow  I'd  at  her,  though  I  were  sore 
it  should  kiss  the  mutreue.  Queen  tc  Concubine,  ii.  3. 

See  more  examples  in  Malone's  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  241. 

Mjtbk  Tavern.  A  famous  place  of  resort  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonsoi).  It  was  in 'Bread- 
street,  Cheapside. 

The  Mttre  in  Cheape,  and  then  the  Bull  Head, 
And  inauy  like  placet,  that  make  noses  red. 

Revs  from  Bart  I.  Fair,  4to. 
Come  we'll  pay  at  bar,  and  to  the  Mitre  in  Bread^trcet,  we'll 
make  a  night  on't.  Match  at  Midi.  O.  I'l.  vii.  387. 

Why  this  will  be  a  true  feast,  a  right  Mitre  supper. 

A  Mad  World,  O.  PL  v.  386. 

This  tavern  was  afterwards  removed  to  Fleet 
street,  where  one  of  the  name  remained  till  very 
lately : 

—  Meet  me  strait 
At  llw  Mitre  door  in  Heet  street. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  ».  450. 

Mo,  or  Moe.    Formerly  a  common  abbreviation  of 
more;  so  common  that,  in  the  public  version  of  the 
Bible,  it  was  continued  so  late  as  the  edition  of  1717, 
Oxon.  and  perhaps  later. 
The  children  of  Israel  are  mo  and  mightier  than  we.  Etod.  i.  9. 

The  black-letter,  quarto,  of  1584,  has,  in  the  same 
passage,  "  greater  and  mightier  than  we." 

And  gone  the  stations  all  a  row, 

J»t,  Peter's  shrine  and  many  mo.  Four  Pi,  O.  PI.  i.  50. 
1  he  moe  the  stronger  ir  they  gree  in  one. 

Verrejc  te  Porrex,  O.  PI.  i.  1 1fl. 
I  will  bring  seven  times  awe  plagues  upon  you,  according  to 
your  sinnes.  Levtt.xivi.il. 
In  Lyncolnes  inne  and  Temples  twayne, 

Grayes  nine  and  other  mo, 
Thou  shalt  them  fynde  whose  painfull  pen, 

Thy  verse  shall  flourish  so.  Heyvs.  Thyeitet,  1500. 
At  the  same  period  mo,  and  more,  were  both  used, 
aud  it  does  not  appear  why  one  or  the  other  was 
preferred  in  any  particular  passage,  except  when  it 
favoured  a  rhyme. 
Mobile.  An  adopted  Latin  word,  from  mobilis,  move- 
able. Now  entirely  disused,  being  superseded  by 
its  contraction  mob,  the  vulgar,  the  fickle  herd.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  exemplified  it  twice  from  prose  authors. 
But  there  are  also  poetical  authorities. 

Fall  from  their  sovereign's  side  to  court  the  mobile, 
O  London,  London,  where'*  thy  loyalty } 

T.  Durfyt  Song  of  London  Loyalty. 
Tho'  the  mobile  bnul 
Like  the  devil  and  all, 
For  religion,  property,  justice,  and  laws. 

Song  of  an  Orange,  State  Potmt,  iti.  887. 
Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  three  syllables  were 
pronounced,  as  in  the  Latin  word,  which  proves  that 
it  ia  not  from  the  French. 
327 


The  progress  from  mobile  to  mob,  is  seen  in  two 
of  Dryden'a  prefaces.  In  that  to  Don  Sebastian,  he 
writes, 

That  due  preparation  which  is  required  to  all  great  events;  ns 
in  particular,  that  of  raising  the  mobile  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  act.  Publ.  1690. 

In  the  preface  to  Cleomenes: 

Yet,  to  gratify  the  barbarous  pait  of  my  audience,  I  gave  them 
a  short  rabble-scene,  l>c:iu*e  the  mob' (a*  they  call  them)  are 
represented  by  Plutarch  and  Pi.lyl.ius,  with  the  Mine  character  of 
baseness  and  cowardice,  which  are  here  described.      Publ.  1692. 

Here  he  evidently  considers  the  word  mob  as  not 
established  English. 

Moble,  v.  To  veil  or  cover  the  head  close;  either 
from  mob,  a  close  cap,  still  in  use,  or  that  from  this. 
Written  also  mable. 

But  who,  a  woe  I  had  seen  the  moiled  queen.  Haml.  ii.  7. 
The  moon  doth  mobbie  up  herself. 

Shirley t  Gent,  of  Venice. 
There  heads  and  faces  are  ma  bled  in  fine  linen,  that  no  more  is 
seen  of  them  than  their  eyes.  Sandy't  Travel*,  p.  69. 

The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  reads  inub/ed, 
clearly  an  error  of  the  press;  the  second,  tnobted; 
the  quarto  of  1 6 1 1 ,  the  same. 

Moccace,  *.    Mocking;  more  commonly  written' 
mockage,  from  mock. 

But  all  this  perchaunce  ye  were  I  speake  half  in  moreage. 

Sir  The*.  Chaloner'%  Mori*  Enc.  4  to.  1549,  M  3. 
A  mere  mockage,  a  counterfeit  charm  to  no  purpose. 

Burton,  Aunt,  of  Mel.  p.  721. 

Mock-water,  s.  A  Jocular  term  of  reproach  used 
by  the  Host,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  the 
French  Dr.  Caius.  Considering  the  profession  of 
the  Doctor,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  Host,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  means  to  allude  to 
the  mockery  of  judging  of  diseases  by  the  water,  or 
urine,  which  was  the  practice  of  all  doctors,  regular 
and  irregular,  at  that  time,  and  the  subject  of  much, 
not  ill-placed,  jocularity.  Mock-vater  must  mean, 
therefore,  "  you  pretending  water-doctor!"  A  very 
few  speeches  before,  the  same  speaker  calls  Dr.  Caius 
King  Urinal,  and,  twice  in  the  following  scene, 
(Act  iii.  Sc.  1.)  Sir  Hugh  threatens  to  "  knock  his 
urinals  about  his  costard,"  or  head.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  clear?  This  is,  in  substance,  Dr.  Johnson's 
interpretation. 
A  word,  monsieur  mock-water.  Mer.  W.  W.  ii.  3. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation,  relating  to  the  water 
of  a  jewel,  would  be  good,  if  any  thine;  had  led  to 
the  mention  of  a  jewel,  or  the  alluding  to  it. 

Mock  a  do,  *.  A  stuff  made  in  imitation  of  velvet,  and 
sometimes  called  mnck-velvet. 

Who  would  not  thinke  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  to  see  a  lady  in 
Iter  milke-house  with  a  velvet  gowne,  and  at  her  bridal)  in  her 
cassock  of  mockado.  Puttenham,  p.  838. 

I  lee  wearee  Ids  apparell  much  after  the  fashion ;  bis  roeaos  will 
not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh ;  the)-  afford  him  mock-velvet,  or 
satinisco.  Overbury,  Char.  M  6  b. 

Sherwood  has  moccado^  which  he  renders  in 
French  by  mocayart,  moncarde.  There  was  also  a 
silk  mockado,  which  is  probably  meant  here : 

Imagine  first  our  rich  mockado  doublet 
With  our  cut  cloth  of  gold  sleeves. 

Ford,  Ladyt  Trial,  ii.  1. 

Modern,  adj.   In  a  sense  now  disused;  common, 
trivial,  worthless.   I  remember  a  very  old  lady,  after 
whose  death,  a  miscellaneous  paper  of  tritfes  was 
2U 
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found  among  her  property,  inscribed  by  herself, 
"  odd  and  modern  things." 

Full  of  wise  wws,  and  modern  instances. 

As  you  I.  it,  it.  7. 

Betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure,  worse  than  drunk- 
ards, lb.  iv.  1. 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  uir, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstacy.                                     Mntb.  iv.  3. 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  are  very  numerous. 
See  Johnson.   The  following  is  perhaps  in  ridicule  of 
,  that  usage : 

Alas !  that  were  no  modern  consequence, 
To  have  cothurnal  buskins  frighted  hence. 

H.  Jons.  Poetast.  Act  v. 

Mob,  or  Mows,  s.  A  distortion  of  the  face,  made 
in  ridicule.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  mops  and 
mowes,  which  are  usually  joined  together,  be  not  a 
colloquial  corruption  of  mocks  and  mouths;  and 
Spenser  has  actually  written  mocks  and  mowes,  which 
seems  to  give  his  authority  for  it.  Mr.  Todd  says 
(J.  Diet.)  that  Spenser  has  also  mop  and  moice:  but 
that,  I  believe,  was  an  error  in  copying  from  his  own 
note  upon  the  following  lines;  for  I  have  not  found 
such  a  passage : 

And  other"  hilos  with  bitter  mock  a  and  mores 
He  would  him  Mrome.  F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  49. 

Abraham  Fleming  also,  in  bis  Vocabulary,  (1585) 
has  the  phrase  thus : 

Such  a  ono  as  wryeth  his  mouth  and  maketh  mocks  and  tosci 
like  an  antike.  V.  Sannione$,  p.  530. 

But  mop  has  been  derived  from  the  Gothic,  mopa, 
to  ridicule,  and  so  frequently  occurs,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  an  error.   See  Mop. 

—  Apes  and  monkies 

Twtxt  two  such  shea,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  movi  the  oihrr.  Cymb.  i.  7. 

Enter  the  sbiipes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  moves. 

Temp.  Stage  direction,  iii.  3. 
Found  nobody  at  home  but  an  ope,  that  sat  in  the  porch,  and 
made  mops  and  moan  at  him.  Nuth't  Apol.  of  Pierce  Pen.  1593. 

Yea  the  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  unawares,  mak- 
ing mowes  at  me,  and  ceased  not.  Pi.  xxtv.  15.  old  edition. 

Whether  to  make  mouths  be  an  original  expression 
also,  or  was  at  first  a  corruption  of  making  mowes, 
may  not  be  easily  determined.  They  certainly 
existed  together. 

To  Moe,  v.  from  the  preceding.   To  make  mowes;  or, 

in  modern  phrase,  to  make  faces  at  any  one. 

Sometimes  like  apes  that  moc  and  chatter  at  me. 

Temp.  ii.  8. 

And  make  them  to  lye  and  mome  like  an  ope. 

did  Mytlcry  of  Candlemas  Day,  1519. 

Hence  Flibbertigibbet  is  called  the  daemon  of 
mopping  and  mowing.    K.  Lear.    Making  mops  and 
mows  is  particularly  attributed  to  apes.    See  Mop. 
Moile,  s.   A  mule.   Probably  only  a  corruption  of 
mule. 

In  worse  case  seeme  than  Pallas  old  grown  moile, 
Th*  Athenian's  fostcr'd  at  their  publikc  cost. 

Danieri  Philot.  193. 
Aprippu  desires  you  to  forbear  him  till  the  next  week  ;  his  moils 
•re  not  yet  come  up.  Ben  Jon.  Poet.  i.  2. 

—  This  is  right, 

Th'  old  emblem  of  the  moyte  cropping  of  thistles. 

B.tf  Fl.  Scorn/.  L.  ii.  1. 

Lawyers  of  the  first  eminence,  as  judges  and  ser- 
geants, rode  to  Westminster  Hall  on  mules ;  whence 
it  is  said  of  a  young  man  studying  the  law : 

Well,  make  much  ot  him ;  1  see  he  was  never  bom  to  ride 
upon  a  moyle.  Id.  Every  M.  out     H.  ii.  3. 

That  is,  he  will  never  be  eminent  in  his  profession. 


2.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  high  shoe  called  & 
rnoyU,  or  moile.  See  Thomasius,  and  Fleming  %  Ho. 
meneiator,  in  Mul/eus.  Also  Phillips's  World  of 
Words.  Probably  from  carrying  the  wearer,  like  a 
mule. 

Thou  wear'st  (to  weare  thy  wit  and  thrift  together) 
Moytes  of  velvet  to  save  thy  shoes  of  leather. 

J.  Hrywood'i  Workt  t[  Epijr. 

Moile,  v.   To  toil  and  labour ;  probably  from  mot'/e,  a 
mule,  being  an  animal  very  useful  for  labour. 
In  th*  earth  we  moile  with  hunger,  care,  and  paine. 

Mirr.for  Meg.  p.  75.  ed.  1610. 
And  moiletk  for  no  more  than  for  his  needful  hire. 

Id.  p.  ?78- 

This  verb,  in  the  old  and  newer  ways  of  spelling, 
formed  two  anagrams,  recorded  by  Howell ;  oue  on 
William  Noy,  attorney-general,  who  was  a  mere 
plodding  lawyer,  but  very  learned,  I  moyfe  in  law; 
the  other  on  a  judge,  of  whom  he  says,  "  If  an  t  be 
added,  it  may  be  applied  to  my  countryman,  Judge 
Jones',  an  excellent  lawyer  too,  and  a  far  more  gen- 
teel man,  /  moile  in  laws."  Howell 's  Letters,  8. 1. 
§  1. 1. 17.  The  late  Sir  W.  Jones  was  too  much  a 
genius  for  it  to  suit  him ;  he  moiled,  indeed,  but  he 
did  much  more  by  mental  energy. 

Molpwarp,  ».    A  mole.    Saxon.   From  tur 
mould.    Sometimes  mouldiwarp. 

he  angers  roe 


With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  I. 
And,  like  a  moldwarpe,  make  him  lose  his  eyes. 

Harr.  Arunto,  xxxiii.  IS- 
Comfort  thyself  with  other  men's  misfortunes  —  as  the  mould,- 
varpe  in  £»ope  told  the  fox  complaining  for  want  of  a  tail  —  you 
complaine  of  toies,  but  I  am  blind,  be  quiet. 

Hurt.  Anal.  Mel.  p.  310. 

See  also  Johnson's  authorities,  under  Movld- 
warp. 

Moll  Cutpurse.   See  Frith,  Mary. 
Mome.    A  blockhead  ;  sometimes  a  buffoon. 

Mome,  malt-bone,  capon,  coxcomb,  idtot,  patch. 

Com.  t>f  Err.  iii,  1. 

See  tbe  note. 

Parnassus  is  not  dome 
By  every  such  mome. 

Drayton,  Skeltonmd,  p.  1373. 
I  dare  be  bold  awhile  to  play  the  mome. 
Out  of  mv  sacke  tome  other  faults  to  lease. 

Mirr.  for  Mug.  iC6. 
Momes  will  in  swarms  be  buzzing  about  thee. 

Decker,  Gwfi  Uornb  Prat*. 

The  derivation  given  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary, 
after  Hanmer,  from  momon,  is  very  improbable,  t* 
taken  from  a  French  custom  little  known  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  more  likely  to  be  formed  from 
Momus.  The  third  example,  it  may  be  observed, 
suits  this  derivation.  How  it  took  the  other  sense, 
may  be  doubted;  probably  from  the  contempt 
attached  to  the  character  of  a  buffoon,  and  con- 
founding it  with  the  fool  of  those  times.  CotgraTe 
has  mome,  as  a  French  word  for  a  buffoon.  There 
was  also  momer,  to  go  in  disguise,  8tc.  whence  our 
mummery.  See  Rotfuejort. 
Momentany,  adj.  Lasting  for  a  moment.  It  seeme 
to  have  been  in  very  common  use. 

Making  it  womeniaay  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream.  Mids.  N.  Dr.  i.  1. 

Johnson  quotes  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Craahaw,  for 
this  word. 
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Monarcho.    A  fantastical  Englishman,  affecting  the 
aire  of  an  Italian,  possibly  King  by  name. 

But  now  he  was  an  insultin*  monarch,  above  Monareko,  the 
Italian,  that  ware  crowrves  in  his  shoe*,  and  quite  renounced  hi* 
natural  English  accents  and  gestures,  and  wrested  himself  wholly 
to  the  Italian  punctilios,  tec.  Nook's  Have  milk  you,  4rc. 

He  is  probably  alluded  to  in 

A  phantom,  a  Monareko,  and  one  that  makes  sport. 

Love  L.  L.  iv.  1. 

Neither  do  ihey  Rape  after  nny  other  thine  but  value  praise  and 
ejorie;  as  in  our' age  Peter  Sbakerlve  of  Puules,  and  Monareko 
that  lived  about  the  court.  'Meres,  cued  hy  Dr.  Fanner. 

Monchato,  s.   I  suppose,  for  mouatachio. 

—  The  ranter  brenthes  not 
Wlio  with  his  pcek'd  monekutot  may  not  brave  him, 
lia  rtle,  nay  baste  him  out  ot  bis  possessions. 

Lady  Alimony,  sign.  D  3. 
Perhaps  only  a  mis-print,  for  mouchato. 
To  Monish.   To  admonish.    A  word  very  common 
in  earlier  times.    See  Todd. 

I  write  not  to  hurt  any,  but  to  profit  some;  to  acr<i»e  none,  but 
to  monitk  such.  Atck.  Hckoiem.  p.  40. 

Monopoly.   See  Patent. 

Monsieur's  days.  The  time  when  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  whose  title  was  Monsieur,  resided  in  England, 
to  court  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  e.  about  1581. 

It  wn»  suMiected  much  in  MoHtitar'i  dayt. 

MadW.  O.  PI.  v.  371. 
That  ol<l  reveller  velvet,  in  the  doyt  of  Monsieur. 

BUcke  Booke,  1604. 

Cited  on  the  above  passage. 

Montanto,  5.    An  old  fencing  term. 

Your  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata,  your  imhrocatn,  your 
passada,  your  montanto,  Ice."     B.  Jon$.  Ev.  Man  in  kit  H.  i.  1. 

Shortened  into  montant : 

Thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant. 

Merr.  IK.  W.  ii.  3. 

Hence  Beatrice  jocularly  calls  Benedict  Signor 
' )  meai  ' 
Much 


Montanto,  meaning  to  imply  that  he  was  a  great 
Ado,  i.  I. 


Monte  no,  a.  A  kind  of  huntsman's  cap;  montera, 
Spanish.    See  Minsheto's  Spanish  Dictionary. 

lie  ha«.  (for  a  montera)  on  his  crown, 

The  shell  of  a  red  lobster  overgrown.    Fantk.  Lis.  vi.  17. 

Sterne  introduces  the  montero  cap  into  his  Tristram 
Shandy,  so  that  it  cannot  be  esteemed  quite  obso- 
lete ;  yet  it  is  little  known.   See  Johnson. 

Montm's-mind,  *.  A  celebration  in  remembrance  of 
dead  persons,  a  month  after  their  decease.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr.  voc.  Minning-dayes. 

Is  busied  now  with  trentall  obsequies, 

Masse,  and  montk't~minde,  dirge,  and  I  know  not  what, 

To  ease  their  sowles  in  paintul  purgatory. 

Old  Play  of'  King  John,  Part  I.  sign.  F  1. 
Ke«-r>inc  his  montk't-minde,  and  his  obsequies, 
With  solemn  intercession  for  his  soul-. 

Id.  Part  II.  sign.  A  4. 
"  Persons  in  their  wills  often  directed,"  says 
Mr.  Douce,  "  that  in  a  month,  or  any  other  specific 
time  from  the  day  of  their  disease,  some  solemn 
office  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  as  a  mass  or  dirge 
should  be  perfonn'd  in  the  parish  church,  with  a 
suitable  charity  or  benevolence  on  the  occasion." 
I  litis!  r.  of  Shakesp.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

On  this  occasion  also  it  was  common  to  have, 
what  is  now  called  the  funeral  sermon  preached ;  the 
more  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
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This  was  done  for  that  great  benefactress  to  learning, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  &c.  The  title  of 
the  sermon,  as  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
and  reprinted  in  1708,  by  T.  Baker,  the  Cambridge 
antiquary,  is  this : 

Hereafter  followeth  a  momynge  remembrance,  had  at  the  montth 
minde  of  the  noble  pryncee  Marzarete,  Coontease  of  Kichmonde, 
and  Darbye,  moder  unto  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  grundame 
to  our  sovereign  lorde  thnt  now  in.  I'pon  whose  soul  Alinightie 
God  have  meicy.  Com  py  led  by  the  reverend  fader  iu  God,  Joban 
Fisher,  bvshi  p  of  Koche»ter. 

The  month's  mind  was  also  a  feast : 
In  the  church-warden's  accompts  of  St.  Helen's  in  Abingdon, 
Berkshire,  these  month's  mindt,  and  the  expences  attending  them, 
are  frequently  mentioned.         Steerent  on  Tito  Cent.  ret.  j.  2. 

We  fiod  also  in  the  quotation  from  Strupe  by 
Dr.  Grey,  that  the  months  mind  of  Sir  W.'Laxton 
was  on  one  day,  and  the  mass  and  sermon  the  day 
after.  Ibid.  In  Fleming  and  Higins's  "Somenclator, 
(1585,  l'2mo.)  we  have,  under  "  Inferias  annua  reli- 
gione  alicui  instituere,"  this  explanation  :  "  Anniver- 
saries :  yearly  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  remem- 
brance of  the  dead :  a  twelve  moneth's  mind."  P.  312. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Suppl.  1765,  is  an 
extract  from  the  will  ot  Thomas  Windsor,  Esq., 
1475,  giving  orders  for  bis  moneth's  minde.  See 
Selections  from  that  work,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

One  of  Nash's  pamphlets  is  entitled,  "  Martin's 
month's  minde,  that  is,  a  certain*  report  and  true 
description  of  the  death  and  funerall  of  old  Martin 
Marprelate,  the  great  make-bate  of  England."  See 
Longman's  Cat.  tor  1816,  No.  5544. 

From  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria,  we  learn  too 
that  month' s-minds  are  still  celebrated,  as  of  old, 
among  the  papists  of  Ireland ;  and  that  sums  have 
been  left  by  will,  for  that  purpose,  within  a  very 
short  period.    Vol.  ii.  p.  197.  2d  ed. 

But  month' s-mind  is  much  more  commonly  used, 
and  is  not  yet  quite  disused,  in  the  sense  of  ''  an 
eager  desire,  or  longing."  Between  these  two  signi- 
fications there  is  no  imaginable  connection ;  for  even 
granting  that  the  funeral  feast  might  be  an  object  of 
eager  desire,  to  those  who  were  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration, yet  no  use  of  language  would  lead  persons 
to  say,  that  they  had  a  mouth's  mind,  when  they  only 
meant  to  say,  that  they  were  desirous  to  have  it,  or 
to  be  at  such  a  ceremony.  Some  other  explanation  , 
of  the  phrase,  in  the  latter  sense,  must  therefore  be 
required ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well  supplied 
by  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  a  gentleman,  who 

5>ublished  a  few  detached  remarks  on  Shakespeare, 
'ohn  Croft,  Esq.,  of  York.  He  explains  it  to  allude 
to  "  a  woman's  longing ;  which,"  he  says,  "  usually 
takes  place,  (or  commences,  at  least)  in  the  first 
month  of  pregnancy."  Rem.  p.  2.  Unfortunately 
he  gives  no  authority  for  it,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  find  it,  in  that  mode  of  application.  Yet 
it  accords  so  perfectly  with  this  second  sense,  that  L 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  explanation.  It 
is  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

I  see  you  have  n  monlh  t  mind  to  them.  Act  i.Sc.  9. 

Yet  the  commentators  refer  to  the  other  kind  of 
month' s-mind,  to  illustrate  the  passage. 

So  also  in  Hall : 

And  sets  a  moatk  s  trnnd  upon  smilinf  May^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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Fuller  also  has  it : 

The  king  [Henry  VII.]  hud  more  than  a  moneth't  mind, 
(keeping  7  yeares  in  that  humour)  to  procure  the  pope  to  canonize 
Henry  VI.  tor  a  Mint.  Church  Hist.  B.  iv  §  9.2. 

And  Hudibras : 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
Who  hath  not  a  month' t  mind  to  combat. 

P.  I.  Cant.  ii.  t.  lit. 

Now  what  possible  connection  can  any  of  these 
have  with  the  celebration  of  the  dead?  To  give  a 
ludicrous  sense  to  a  combination  common  on  more 
solemn  occasions,  might  have  been  one  inducement 
to  adopt  the  latter  pnrase ;  but  it  must  have  been 
founded  on  something,  that  made  it  proper  in  the 
lighter  sense,  and  something  also  that  authorized 
the  speaker  to  say  you  have  such  a  mind.  And  what 
more  probable  origin  can  be  imagined,  than  the 
longing  of  a  woman  in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy, 
a  subject  of  such  common  remark  ?  "  You  long  for 
it  like  a  woman  with  child." 

Monture,  .«.    Any  beast  employed  to  ride  upon.  A 
French  word,  never  naturalized  among  us. 
And  forward  spurred  his  wonfure  fierce  withall, 
Within  hi*  arms  longing  hi*  foe  to  strain. 

Fair/.  7b  1*0,  vii.  96. 

An  elephant  this  furious  giant  bore, 

He  fierce  as  fire,  bis  monture  swift  as  Mind. 

Id.  ibid.  xvii.  98. 

Spelt  mounture  in  the  first  edition. 

Mooi.es.    Perhaps  for  mules.    I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  the  line  in  which  this  word  occurs. 
Content  the  ftheel  Dnphles,  moole*  take  mads,  but  men  know 
mooles  to  catch.  Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  B.  ii.  p.  4 1. 

Perhaps,  "  Mules  take  mad  fits,  but  yet  men  know 
how  to  catch  them." 

Moon,  phr.   To  strain  beyond  the,  to  make  an  extra- 
vagant rhapsody. 

—  Whither  art  thou  rapt 
Beyond  the  moon  that  strivest  thus  to  strain. 

Drayt.  Eel.  5. 

Thus  to  cast  beyond  the  moon,  was  to  make  an 
extravagant  conjecture,  or  to  calculate  very  deeply : 

Wbv,  Master  Gripe,  he  cattt  bryond  the  moon,  and  Churros  is 
the  only  man  he  puts  in  trust  with  his  daughter. 

3  V  Will,  Beguiled,  Orig.  Eng.  Dr.  iii.  3S9 

See  to  Cast  bryond  tub  Moon. 
Mooncalf,  s.  An  old  name  for  n  false  conception; 
mola  cornea,  or  foetus  imperfectly  formed.  Partus 
lunaris,  (Cotes,)  being  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  moon.  See  Ah.  Flem.  in  MoLi, 
p.  436.  b. 

A  false  conception,  called  mola,  i.  e.  a  moone-calfe,  that  is  to 
say,  a  lump  of  flesh  without  shape,  without  inc. 
■"         r  Holland'*  Phny,  vu.  cb.  13 

And  then  democracy's  production  shall 
A  moon-ealflv,  which  some  a  mole  do  call ; 
A  false  conception,  of  imperfect  nature, 
And  of  a  shapeless  and  a  brutish  n  ature. 

State  Form,,  vol.  u.  p.  106. 

Trinculo  supposes  Caliban  to  be  a  moon-calf: 
I  hid  me  uuder  the  dead  mooncalf's  gaberdine.  Temp.  ii.  9. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  signify 
a  living  monster,  lumpish,  stupid,  and  heavy.  Dray- 
ton's Mooncalf,  in  his  poem  so  called,  is  there  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  by  the  world  herself  in 
labour,  and  engendered  by  an  incubus.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  satirical  representation  of  the  fashionable 
of  his  time. 
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Moon  lino,  $.   Probably  the  same  as  mooncalf. 

I  have  a  hosbanil,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
But  such  a  moonliog,  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  rosea,  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jons.  Dev.  an  Ass,  i.  3. 

Mr.  Gifford  says,  that  it  is  a  pretty  expression 
for  a  fool  or  lunatic,  which  should  not  have  been 
suffered  to  grow  obsolete." 
Moonshine,  phr.  A  sop  o'  the  moonshine.  Probably 
alluding  to  some  dish  so  called.  There  was  a  way 
of  dressing  eggs,  called  "  eggs  in  moonshine;"  for 
which  the  following  is  the  receipt : 

Break  them  in  a  dish  upon  some  butter  and  oyl,  meltetl  or 
cold,  strow  on  them  a  little  salt,  nftd  set  him  on  ■  chafir.g-di»h 
coals,  make  um  the  yolLs  t»o  hard,  and  in  the  doing  cm*r  their, 
and  make  a  snure  for  them  of  an  oniim  cut  into  round  slices,  and 
fried  in  sweet  ovl  or  butter,  llion  put  to  them  verjuyce,  grated 
nutmeg,  a  little  salt,  and  so  serve  thaw. 

May*  Arcampl.  Cook.  p. 4$7. 
Three  other  methods  are  subjoined.    To  this  dish 
there  is  evident  allusion  in  the  following  verses : 

Could  I  those  nhitely  stars  go  nigh, 

iiakc  the  milky  wav  i'  th*  skie. 


i,  and  as  moon  thine  dress, 


Which  i 
I'd  poach  tin 

To  make  my  Delia  a  curious  mess. 

Hon  eld  Letter*,  B  ii.  Lett. «? 
To  Sir  Thomas  Haw,  (probably    Hawk,  as  in 
Letter  13.  Ibid  )    Some  editions  have  "  at  moon- 
shine ;"  which  is  clearly  wrong. 

So  Kent  says  to  the  Steward,  in  J^ear: 


Draw,  you  rogue ;  for  though  it  be 


the 


make  a  top  o'  th*  moonshine  of  you.  Act  ii  Sc.  'I- 

A  sop  in  the  moonshine  must  have  been  a  sippet  in 
the  above  dish  of  eggs. 
Moor-ditch.  A  large  ditch  in  Moorfields,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  once  fenny  situation  were 
drained.  It  was  very  near  Moorgate,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  is  not  extraordinary  that,  after  a  time,  it 
became  much  clogged  with  filth  of  the  worst  kinds. 
To  this  Decker  alludes: 

Though  to  purge  it  will  be  a  sorer  labour  than  the  cleansing  (* 
Augeas*  stable,  or  the  scouring  of  Muor-ditch. 

Oafs  Homb.  cb.  1- 

Twill  he  at  Moorgate,  beldam ;  where  I  shall  see  thee  in  i»» 
ditch,  dancing  in  a  cucking-stool. 

W.  Rowley's  Kern  Wonder,  Act  n.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  «*• 

Moorfields.    Used  as  a  place  of  resort,  or  public 
walk  in  summer,  aB  St.  Paul's  in  winter. 

Paules  is  his  fa  corrnnlo-coiners]  walke  in  winter.  MotrfitU' 
in  summer.  Uitus's  II  himtitt,  p.  W- 

The  flourishing  cilie-wulke*  of  Moorfields,  though  deligbtfeli, 
yet  not  so  pn-tious  or  henutifull  as  he,  (a  ineiall-mnn.  l.  «•  »" 
ulchyniist]  will  niiike  them.  *«•  P-  • 

To  Moot.   To  discuss  a  point  of  law.  as  was  formerly 
practised  on  stated  days,  in  the  inns  of  court. 

When  he  should  he  mooting  in  the  hall  he  is  perhaps  ntom»n 
in  the  chamber,  as  if  his  lather  bnd  ouelv  s*-nt  him  to  cut  car*" 

Union's  Churacterismi,  CO*' 

See  CowelCs  Interp. 

Ho  talks  statutes  as  fiercely  a»  if  he  had  moo? erf  seven  yes" 
the  inns  of  court.         Ear  It's  Microcosm.  §  36.  p.  106.  ed.  «i» 

Hence  the  expression  still  used  of  a  moot-pom:, 
that  is,  a  disputable  question  : 

There  is  a  difference  between  mooting  and  pleading,  bet««n 
fencing  and  righting.  h.  Jons.  Vise.  vol.  f u. « 

A  Mooting.    A  disputation  in  the  inns  of  court. 

By  the  time  that  he  fan  inns-of-court-man]  bath  heard 
mooting  and  scene  two  nlayes,  he  thinks  a.  basely  of  tins 
sine,  as  a  young  Souhisler  doth  of  the  grammar  schoole. 

J  Overbury's  Characters,  h  « 
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Mop,  or  Moppe,  *.  A  grimace,  a  look  assumed  in 
derision  and  ridicule ;  from  mopa,  Gothic,  to  deride. 
Usually  joined  with  mowe.  See  the  examples  under 
Moe. 

What  mopt  and  motet  it  make*!  heigh,  how  it  frisketb! 
Is  t  not  a  fair;  ?  or  some  small  hob-goblin  f 

B.tf  Ft.  Pilgrim,  iv.  9. 

In  Massiuger's  lhndman,  the  stage  direction  says, 
"  Assotus  makes  moppet;"  imitating  an  ape;  iii.  3. 

Truly,  said  the  muyor,  there  is  witncsse  enough  within,  tlml 
have  seen  hiia  make  mupt  and  motct-t  lit  her,  as  if  she  were  nut 
•orthv  to  wipe  his  sbooea.     J.  Taylor't  Wit  If  Mirth,  Tale  101. 
We  find  also  mops  and  motions: 
Ami  heartily  I  hate  these  traveller*. 
Those  gimcracks,  made  of  Moot  and  motion. 

B.  If  Ft.  Wttdgoote  Ch.  iii.  1. 
To  Mop,  v.   To  make  grimaces;  from  the  substantive. 

I  beleeve  lire  hath  iwImI  n  Jnckannfies  of  h:»  je»tiire ;  niarke 
but  his  countenance,  see  liow  he  mupt,  mid  how  he  niowes,  and 
bow  he  siraincs  his  lookes. 

Hum.  Rich,  Fault t  and  nothing  but  F.  p.  7. 
Yet  did  I  smile  to  see  how  uY  rest  did  grin, 
And  mop  and  mow  ,  and  flout  and  fleet*  at  him. 

KrtttkK.  Hon.  (ifiott,  p.  118. 

Moppr,  ».  A  diminutive,  distinguishing  some  young 
creatures  from  the  full  grown  of  the  same  species. 
See  Whiting-mops.  Often  used  to  girls  also,  by 
way  of  endearment.  It  is  fully  explained  in  the 
following  passage : 

As  in  our  triumphal*,  calling  familiarly  upon  our  muse,  I 
called  ber  moppe, 

But  w  ill  you  weet, 
My  little  muse,  my  prettie  moppe., 
If  w  e  shall  algatcs'change  our  sloop* , 
Chose  inc  a  sweet. 
Understanding  by  this  word  moppe  a  little  prety  lady,  or  tender 
young  thing,    lor  so  wc  etili  little  fishes  that  be  not  cotue  to  their 
lull  growth  moppet,  as  u hit ing-moppa,  gurnard-moppet. 

Pvttenh.  Arte  of  Engl  I'oet.  p.  18*. 
Hence  came,  as  a  further  diminutive, 

Moppet.    Used  in  the  same  way  as  moppe,  and  hardly 
yet  obsolete. 
Moppet,  you  fthull  along  too.    [To  Mirtillal. 

Sf«*l.  Guard,  iv.  «. 

From  the  same  is  made  mopseu. 
Moral,  «.  in  the  sense  of  meaning.  Probably  from  the 
custom  of  subjoining  a  moral  by  way  of  explanation 
to  a  fable. 

Why,  Beneilirtut,  you  have  some  moral  in  this.  Benedictu*. 

Muck  Ado,  iii.  4. 

He  has  left  me  here  behind  to  eipande  the  meaning,  or  moral, 
of  hi*  signs  and  tokens.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  4. 

—  The  moral  of  my  w  it 
Is  plain  and  ti  ue,  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Troil.  if  Crett.  iv.  4. 
Moral  was  also  sometimes  confounded  with  model, 
and  used  for  it ;  and  I  believe  still  is,  by  the  igno- 
rant : 

Foolrs  be  they  that  inveigh  'gainst  Mahomet, 
Who's  tail  a  morrat  of  love's  inonarchie. 

H.  Const.  Detad.  4.  Sunn.  4. 

More,  in  the  sense  of  greater. 

To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love.         K.  John,  ii.  1. 
How,  that's  a  more  portent.    Can  he  endure  no  noisr,  and  will 

B.  Jont.  Epic.  i.  9. 
of  to  a  store  advantage. 

Knbbf  t.  Han.  If  Scip.  E  3. 
to  stand  lor  great  and 


venture  on  a  wife? 


of  .he- 


ll ence  more  and  less 
.mail: 

Now  when  the  lords 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to 
The  more  and  lett  came  in  with  cap  and  kn«"e. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 
And  more  and  leu  do  Bock  to  follow  bim. 

i  Hen.  IV.  i.  1. 
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More,  as  redundant,  with  an  adjective  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  has  been  already  exemplified  under 
Comparative.   We  may  add  the  following: 

These  kind  of  knaves  t  know,  which,  in  this  plainness, 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silly,  duckinp  oh*  rvwits, 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Lear,  ii.  t. 

Away,  he  grows  more  weaker  still.    Ill  do  it, 

Or  heuvrn  forget  me  ever.       H.  If  Ft.  Mad  Lover,  iv.  4. 

Morel,  or  More  ell.    A  name  for  the  Solanum, 
dulcamara,  or  wood  night-shade  ;  morelle,  French. 
Thou  seest  no  wheat  hclleborus  ran  bring. 
Nor  barley  from  the  madding  morttll  spring.  Sylvetter. 

The  madding  nightshade,  or  more/1,  is  described  in 
Lyte's  Dudi  'em,  Book  iii.  ch.  92.    Also  in  Gerard. 

Morglay.  The  BwordofSir  Be  vis,  of  Southampton ; 
so  famous  that  it  became  a  general  name  for  a 
sword. 

Talk  with  the  girdler  or  the  null'ner  [milliner] 
He  can  inform  vnu  of  n  kind  of  men, 
Thiit  firM  uodnl  the  profit  ol  those  trades 
By  bringing  up  the  form  of  carrying 
Their  motglayt  iu  their  hands. 

B.  If  Fl.  Honett  M.  Fort.  i.  1. 
Had  I  been  accompanied  with  my  tnledo  or  morglay. 

Every  Woman  in  her  Hum.  sign.  D  4. 
And  Bevis  with  a  l«old  harte 

With  morglay  assayled  Ascapart.  Guy  of  War.  bl.  I.  k  V. 
It  meant  the  sword  of  death,  glaive  de  la  mart. 
Mordure  was  the  sword  of  King  Arthur,  tizoiia  of 
Ruy  Pius,  &c. 

Morion,  French.  A  plain  steel  cap  or  helmet,  without 
a  beaver.  Shelton  writes  it  morrion,  but  he  explains 
the  thing : 

For  they  wanted  n  helmet,  and  had  only  a  plain  morrion  ;  but 
he  by  his  industry  supplied  that  want  and  framed  with  certain 
paper*  pasted  together,  a  beaver  for  his  morrion. 

Trantl  of  Don  Qu.  Part  I.  ch.  1. 
Dryden  used  it  for  an  ornamented  helmet.  See 
Johnson. 

Morisco,  s.  A  dancer  in  a  morris-dance,  originally 
meant  to  imitate  a  Moorish  dance,  and  thence  named. 
The  bells  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  English  morris- 
dancer  is  intended. 

—  I  have  seen  him 
Caper  upright,  like  Ui  a  wild  Morisco, 

Shiiking  the  bloody  darts,  as  be  his  bells.  «  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Also  the  dance  itself: 

Your  wit  skips  a  Moritco.  Mar tt ou  t  What  you  viil. 

Written  also  moritk: 

For  the  ui^ht  before  the  day  of  wedding  —  were  made  moritket, 
comedies,  tUuncea,  iuteilodes,  &c. 

Guy  of  Wartt.  Kn.  of  Swan.  B  1. 
Blount  says  that  in  a  morisco,  there  were  usually 
"  five  men,  and  a  boy  dressed  in  a  girl's  habit  whom 
they  call  the  maid  Marrion."  Glotsogr.  in  voc.  But 
this  particularly  referred  to  the  morris-dance  of  May- 
day.   See  Maid  Marian. 

Morkin,  or  Morking.  "  A  deer,  or  other  wild  [or 
tame]  beast  that  dies  by  mischance,  or  sicknesse." 
Kersey.  "  Animal  infortunio  aut  morbo  eniortuuro." 
Coles. 

—  Could  he  not  sacrifice 

Some  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies  ?    Halt i  Sat.  iii.  4. 

Minshew  cites  the  statute  3  Jac.  I.  cap.  8.  for  the 
word,  but  supposes  it  corrupted  from  mortling,  and 
that  from  mort.  Mr.  Todd  refers  it  to  the  Swedish 
marketi,  rotten. 
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Mormal,  or  Mort-mal.  An  old  sore;  probably 
for  mort-mal,  a  deadly  eril. 

And  tb«  old  mort-mel  on  bis  thin. 

Ben  Jon.  Sad  Sheph,  ii.  6. 
A  quantity  of  the  quintessence  shall  serve  him  to  cure  lubes,  or 
the  mormal  o*  the  skin.  Id.  Masque  of  Mercury. 

The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  Talet,  v.  388. 
aud  there  also  refers  to  a  complaint  on  the  shin : 
That  on  his  shynne  a  mormal  had  he. 

Morocco,  or  Marocco.  The  name  of  Banks' won- 
derful horse,  celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  his  day. 
He  was  the  subject  of  a  curious  tract,  of  about  26 
pages,  published  in  1595,  and  entitled, "  Maroccius 
Extaticus,  or  Bankes's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance.  A 
Discourse  set  down  in  a  merry  Dialogue  between 
Bankes  and  his  Beast;  anatomizing  some  of  the 
Abuses  and  Trickes  of  this  Age,  &c."  Of  this 
some  specimens  are  given  in  the  Poetical  Decameron 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  See  Banks' 
Horse. 

Morosoph,  t.  A  philosophical  or  learned  fool ;  from 
fu*fif  and  <rofo(.  An  old  compound  both  in  Greek 
and  English. 

Hereby  you  may  perceive  how  much  [  do  attribute  to  the  wise 
foolery  of  our  moroiopk,  Triboulet.  Rabelait,  Otelt,  B.  iii.  ch.  46 
Oar  unique  morosoph,  whom  I  formerly  termed  the  lunatic 
Triboulet.  Id.  ibid.  ch.  47. 

I  roark'd  where'er  thu  morosoph  appenr'd, 
(By  crouds  surrounded,  and  by  all  rever'd). 
How  young  and  old,  virgins  and  matrons  kiss'd, 
The  footsteps  of  the  blest  gynmosoyhist. 

Cambridge- s  Scritleriad,  B  1.  sub  fin. 
This  word  has  some  how  escaped  the  exemplary 
diligence  of  my  friend  Todd.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Dr.  Morotophos,  of  the  same  family,  figures  both  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  and  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature.  See  Mem.  chap.  1.  and  Pursuit!  Dial.  iv. 
By  a  little  further  license,  the  latter  author  speaks 
of  the  Morosophistt  of  a  certain  learned  society ;  not 
as  constituting  the  society,  but  as  being  some  of 
them  in  it. 

Morphew,  *.   A  leprous  eruption ;  qu.  mort-fcul 

The  morphew  quite  discoloured  the  place, 
Which  had  the  pow'r  t'  attruct  the  eyes  of  men. 

Drayt.  Eel.  2d. 

Of  the  Bath  waters,  Higins  says: 
The  bathes  to  soften  sinews  vertue  hare, 
And  also  for  to  dense  and  skowre  the  skin 
Froui  morphemes  white  and  black. 

Mirror  for  Magitt.  p.  55.  ed.  1610. 
Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  recommends  nearly 
thirty  different  herbs  to  cure  the  morphew.  See 
under  Barley,  No.  32,  &c.   Quarles  speaks  of  it  as 
difficult  to  cure : 

—  Tis  the  work  of  weeks 
To  purge  the  morphew  from  so  foul  a  face. 

She  ph.  Oracle,  p,  SI. 

It  was  used  also  as  a  verb.   See  Todd. 
Morpion.   An  insect,  of  the  louse  kind;  enumerated 
by  Butler  among  the  talismans  of  Sidrophel,  in  mere 
contempt   The  word  is  mere  French. 

And  stole  his  talismanic  louse,  &c. 

His  Baa,  bis  morpion,  and  punese.       Hudibr.  III.  i.  437. 

Punete  is  equally  a  French  word,  punaite,  Angli- 
cised. 

Morris-dance,  i.  e.  Moorish  dance,  called  also 
Mori sco,  q.  v.  These  dances  were  used  on  festival 
occasions,  and  particularly  on  May-day,  at  which 
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time  they  are  not  even 
some  parts  of  England. 

As  fit  as  ten  groats  tot  the  I 
a  morris  for  May-day. 

It  appears  that  a  certain 


•  or 


Alts  Well,  ii. 
Of  personages  were 
usually  represented  in  the  May-day  morris-dance,  who 
hare  been  thus  enumerated.  1.  The  Bavian,  or 
fool;  2.  Maid  Marian,  or  the  Queen  of  Msy,  the 
celebrated  mistress  of  Robin  Hood;  3.  The  friar, 
that  is  Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  the  same  personage ; 
4.  Her  gentleman  usher,  or  paramour ;  5.  The  hobby- 
horse ;  6.  The  clown ;  7.  A  gentleman ;  8.  The  May 
pole;  9.  Tom  Piper;  10,  11.  Foreigners,  perhaps 
Moriscos;  12.  The  domestic  fool,  or  jester.  See 
these  illustrated  in  Mr.  Toilet's  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  his  possession;  subjoined  to  the  first 
part  of  Henry  IV.  in  Steevens's  edition  1778.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  alt  these  personages  were 
always  there,  but  allusions  to  all,  or  most  of  them, 
are  found  in  various  places.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  part  of  these  dances  clearly  to  Moorish  origin, 
and  the  presumption  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the 
names,  Morris  and  Morisco. 

Stowe  speaks  of  each  sheriff  having  bis  morris- 
dance,  in  the  Midsummer  Watches  in  London,  p.  76. 

How  like  an  everlasting  morris-dance  it  looks. 
Nothing  but  hobby-horse  aud  maid-roarrian. 

Mesi.  Very  Women,  iii.  1 
Maid  Marian  was  very  frequently  personated  by 
a   man.     In   Randolph's   Amyntas,  Act  v.  the 
stage  direction  is,  "  Jocastus  witn  a  mortice,  hinuelfe 
Maid-marrion." 

Morris-pike,  s.  A  formidable  weapon,  used  often  by 
the  English  mariners,  and  sometimes  by  soldiers. 
Supposed  to  be  also  of  Moorish  origin.  Warburton 
and  Johnson  are  both  mistaken  in  their  notes  on  the 
following 
To  do  ' 


The 
bens,  i 


with  his  mace  than  >  morris  pike. 

Com.  of  Err.  iv.S. 
mariners  laid  about  tbem  with  brown  bills,  hat- 

Reynard's  Deliv.  Ice  quoted  by  Dr. 

\-pike*  aud  loo, 


Of  the  French  w« 

Heywd.  K.  E. 

Mort.    In  the  old  cant  language  of  gipsies  sod 
beggars,  a  female. 

Male  gipsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them. 

Ben  Jons.  Masque  of  Gipsies. 
—  And  enjoy 
lib  own  dear  Dell,  Doxy,  or  Mori  m  night. 

B.  it  Ft.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1- 
Marry,  this,  my  lord,  says  he :  Ben  mort  (good  wench)  s^ll 
you  and  I  heave  a  bough,  &c.     Roaring  GirL  O.  PI.  vi-P-  H°- 

See  also  the  Jovial  Beggars,  O.  PI.  x.  36/,  fcc. 
All  the  cant  terms  are  explained  in  Decker's  Btlnutn. 
I  have  not  noticed  these  terms  in  general,  but  this 
is  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

deer.  A 
on 


Mort  op  the  deer,  i.e.  death  of  the 


certain  set  of  notes  usually  blown  by 
that  occasion. 

—  And  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer.  Wint .  Tale,  i.  * 

He  tJint  Uoweth  the  mort  before  the  death  of  the  bucl,  ear 
very  well  miss  of  his  fees. 

Green's  Card  of  Fancy,  1608.  quoted  byS« 
Directions  at  the  Death  of  a  Buck  or  Hart.  —  The  first  cere- 
mony when  the  huntsman  come  in  at  the  death  of  a  deer  is  to  en 
Ware  haunch,  etc.  — then  having  blown  the  mort,  and  all  «*» 
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Hart  Hunt.  3.  p.  75.  8vo. 

notes  that  are  to  be 


conpany  come  ia,  the  belt  penon  that  liath 
it  to  lake  op  tbe  knife. 

Gent  I.  Reereat. 
Some  of  the  books  give  tbe 
sounded  on  this  occasion. 
Mobtlake  tapestry.  The  weaving  of  tapestry 
was  introduced  into  England  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  William  Shelton,  esq. 
(Dugd.  Wane.  584.)  But  the  manufactory  set  up 
at  Mortlake,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  obtained  the 
greatest  celebrity. 


Wrought  in 


—  Why,  lady,  do  you  think  me 
a  loom,  u 


wim  Dutch  piece  weav'd  at  Mortlak*. 

City  Match,  O.  PI.  it.  $00. 

It  was  famous  to  the  time  of  Oldham  : 

There  a  rich  suit  of  Mart  lack  tapestry, 
A  bed  of  damask  or  embroidery 

Jmit.  of  3d  Sat.  of  Juvenal. 
This  manufacture  was  ruined  by  the  civil  wars. 
MotTLiNc,  s.    A  sheep  or  other  animal  dead  by 
disease. 

A  wretched  wither'd  mart  lint,  and  a  piece 
Of  carrion,  wrapt  up  in  a  golden  fleece. 

Fasciculus  Florum,  p.  35. 

Coles,  and  other  dictionary-makers,  define  it  a 
lock  of  wool  pulled  from  a  fleece,  "  Lana  melota 
evulsa but  I  have  not  seen  it  used  in  that  sense: 
In  the  above  passage  it  seems  quite  synonymous 
with  morkin. 

Hose,  r.    To  mose  in  the  chine,  a  disorder  in  horses, 
by  some  called  mourning  in  the  chine. 

Possoss'd  with  the  glanders,  like  to  store  in  the  chine. 

Tarn,  of  Sir.  iii.  t. 

Ger.  Markham  has  a  chapter  entitled,  "  Of  the 
running  Glaunders.  or  Mourning  in  the  Chine,"  by 
which  it  seems  to  be  considered  as  the  same  disorder. 
Way  to  get  Wealth,  B.  i.  ch.  14. 
Mosse  and  his  mare,  prop.  " To  take  one  napping, 
as  Mos^e  took  his  mare."  Who  Moue  was,  historians 
have  not  recorded,  but  it  is  plain  enough,  from  the 
drift  of  the  saying,  that  he  took  his  mare  when 
asleep,  because  she  was  too  cunning  or  too  nimble 
for  htm  when  awake. 

Say  on  a  tree  she  may  see  her  Tom  rid  from  all  care, 
Where  the  may  take  him  napping,  at  Motte  took  hit  mere. 

Ballet  of  Shepherd  Tina,  Wit  Rett.  p.  807.  repr. 

The  English  translator  has  helped  Rabelais  to  this 
burlesque  simile : 

The  merry  fifea  and  dram*,  trumpets  and  clarion*,  hoping  to 
catch  u*  at  Mots  caught  hit  mare.  B.  iv.  ch.  36. 

We  have  one  authority  for  its  being  a  grey  mare  : 
Till  daye  come  catch  him  si  Motte  hit  gray  mare,  napping. 

Christmas  Prince,  p.  40. 
Most,  adv.  of  comparison,  denoting  the  superlative 
degree.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  often  redun- 
dantly used  by  our  old  authors,  with  the 
form  of  the  adjective  itself ;  in  the  same 
more  with  the  comparative.    See  More. 

To  take  the  basest  and  mott  poorest  »hape.  K.  Lear,  u.  3. 
But  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  mott  best,  bclisvo  it. 

Html,  ii.  S. 

This  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Shakespeare : 
Oh  'tis  the  mott  wicked" tt  whore,  and  the  must  treacherous. 

B.  if  Ft.  Woman  Pleas'd,  iii.  4. 
So  in  Jttolastus,  a  comedy,  cited  by  Steevens : 
That  same  mott  best  redress  or  reformer,  is  God. 

See  Superlative,  double. 
Most,  a.  Greatest. 

But  always  resolute  in  mott  extreme*.     1  Hen.  VI.  i*.  1. 
And  during  this  their  mott  obscurities. 
Their  beams  shall  ofte  break  forth. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  iii.  44. 
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Spent.  Mutch,  vii.  17. 
And  now  the  most  wretch  of  all, 
With  one  stroke  doth  make  me  fall. 

Bevit  of  South,  cited  by  Todd. 
Hence  the  phrase  most  and  least,  meaning  highest 
and  lowest,  or  the  like.   See  Least  and  most. 

'Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  mott  and  least. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  «i.  14. 
Eovcnoruin^  the  hearts  of  mott  and  Itatt. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  viii.  Tt. 

Most  an  end,  a  phrase  that  seems  to  imply  conti- 
nuation : 

—  Sure  no  harm  at  all, 
For  she  sleeps  mott  an  end.         Mats.  Very  Worn.  iii.  1. 
Mr.  Gilford  found  the  expression  in  Warburton : 
He  runs  on  in  a  Strang  jumbled  character,  but  has  most  an  end 
a  strong  disposition  to  make  a  farce  of  it.    Dedic.  to  Div.  Legat. 
Here  it  seems  to  mean  generally. 

Most-wh  at,  adv.    For  the  most  part.    Dr.  Johnson 
exemplifies  it  from  Hammond  : 

Those  promises  being  bnt  seldom  absolute,  mott-rhat  condi- 
tional. Hammon. 

I  have  not  noted  other  examples,  though  doubtless 
many  may  be  found. 

Mot.    See  Mott. 


Mote,  v.  for  might;  properly  belongs  to  a  mc 
cient  time  than  that  to  which  this  work  refers. 


more  an- 


Now 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  46.  and  passim. 
Moth,  the  antiquary,  uses  it  in  the  play  of  the 
Ordinary.    O.  PI.  x.  235.    And  it  is  common  in  tbe 
Ancient  Ballads. 

Fairfax  has  mought,  which  is  still  provincial : 

Yet  would  with  death  them  chastise  though  he  mought. 

F.  Tasso,  siii.  70. 

Moth,  i.  A  mote,  or  atom,  any  very  small  object; 
clearly  a  corruption  of  mote,  which  is  so  spelt  in  some 
of  these  examples. 

A  moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind**  eye.  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

So  it  stands  in  the  quarto  of  161 1. 

So  in  Xing  John,  the  folio  of  1623,  where  mote  was 
evidently  meant,  has  in  this  beautiful  passage : 
O  heaven  !  that  there  were  but  a  moth  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  haire, 
Any  anuoyance  to  that  precious  sense.         Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

The  same  also  is  clearly  intended  in  another 

exquisite  thought : 

Therefore  should  every  souldier  in  the  w aires  doe  as  every 
sicke  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  [mote]  out  of  his  con- 
science; and  dying  »o,  death  is  to  him  advantage;  or  not  dying 
tlie  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  «uch  preparation  wasgatn 


They  are  in  the  aire,  like 


Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
tbe  sole,  mothes  in  the  sun. 
lodge's  Inc.  Dev.  Prtf. 
**  Festucco,  a  moth,  a  little  beam."    Florio,  Ital. 
Diet. 

Mothering,  s.    A  rural  ceremony,  practised  on 
Midlent  Sunday. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnel  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  guest  a  mothering.  Herrick,  p.  9786 

Said  there  to  be  "  a  ceremony  in  Gloucester."  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  visiting  of  the 
mother  church,  to  make  offerings  at  the  high  altar. 
See  Cowel.  But  it  ended  in  being  a  friendly  visit  to 
a  parent,  carrying  her  furmety,  and  other  rural 
delicacies.  See  Brands  Popular  Antiq.  4to.  I. 
p.  92. 
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Motion,  *.   A  puppet-show.   The  chief  part  of 
fifth  act  of  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  lair,  rel 


the 
relates 

to  a  motion,  or  puppet-show. 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  (he  prodigal  inn,  anil  married  a 
tinker's  wife.  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  8. 

—  She'd  gel  mere  gold 
Than  all  the  baboons,  calves  with  two  tails, 

Or  motion*  whatsoever.  Ham  Alley,  0.  PI.  v.  418. 

T).  Where's  the  dombe  shew  you  pmmis'd  me  I 
/..  Even  rendv,  my  lord ;  but  may  be  called  a  motion ;  for 
ptippits  will  speak  but  sue!)  corrupt  language  you  11  never  under- 
stand. Knare  in  Graiiic,  1640,  sign.  L  4. 

A  single  puppet  is  occasionally  so  called : 

The  motion  says,  you  lie,  be  is  called  Dionvsius. 

it.  Join.  Bart.  Fair,  v.  5. 

Motlado,  s.    A  kind  of  mottled  stuff. 
Their  will  motlado  is, 

Of  durance  is  their  hate.  Wit'*  Interpr.  p.  10. 

In  a  song  which  compares  women  to  various  kinds 
of  stuff. 

Motley,  s.    A  habit  composed  of  various  colours,  the 
customary  dress  of  a  domestic  fool. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind,  and 
I  will  through  and  through.  At  you  I.  U,  ii.  7. 

For,  but  thyself,  where,  out  of  motly't,  he 
Could  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

Hen  Jon*.  Epigr.  53d. 
That  is,  "  Where  is  he,  not  being  a  downright 
fool,  who  could,"  8tc.     Foolishly  interpreted  by 
Whalley,  who  talks  of  the  pointing,  though  it  is  the 
same  in  the  first  edition  as  he  has  given  it. 
Men  of  motley  is  equivalent  to  fools : 

—  Never  hope 
After  I  cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley, 
You  most  undone  things,  belnw  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you. 

B.  if  Ft.  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  4. 
Motley  occurs,  in  this  kind  of  use,  so  frequently  in 
all  our  old  dramatists,  that  it  is  perfectly  superfluous 
to  multiply  examples. 

Mott,  for  motto;  written  also  Mot.  From  the  French, 
mot. 

Non  marens  morior,  for  the  mott,  inchased  was  beside. 

Warner,  Alb.  Enet.  II.  9.  p.  43. 
With  his  big  title,  and  Italian  mot.  Hull,  Sat.  V.  ii. 

1  cannot  quote  a  mottt  luilianate, 
Or  brand  my  sutyres  with  some  Spanish  terme. 

Murtt.  Sat.  Protrmium  to  B.  2. 
The  word,  or  mot  was  this,  until!  he  comet h. 

Harr.  Ariott.  xM.  30. 
Nor  care  I  much  whatsoever  the  world  deeraa, 
This  is  my  mott :  "  1  am  not  what  I  seeme." 

Hon.  Ghott,  p.  329. 

Also  a  saying,  or  apophthegm : 
Tl*  mot  of  the  Athenians  to  Pompey  tbe  Great,  "  Thou  art  so 
much  a  God,  as  tbou  acknowledges!  thyself  to  be  a  roan,"  was  no 
ill  saying.  Brnithw.  Engl.  Gent  lew.  p.  3S3.  fol.  «d. 

Mouchato,  for  moustachio.  A  lock  of  hair  on  the 
upper  lip,  a  whisker. 

Erecting  his  distended  mouchato*,  proceeded  in  this  answere. 

6  Hon.  Ghrnt,  p.  46 

4toULDiwARP.   See  Mold-war  p. 

Mount-saint,  or  -cent.  A  game  at  cards;  also 
called  cent.  This  dialogue  takes  place  upon  it  in 
the  Dumb  Knight.  See  Cent.  Thought  to  be 
piquet 

Q.  Come,  my  lord,  take  your  place,  here  are  card*,  and  here 
are  my  crowns.    P.  And  here  are  mine ;  at  what  game  will  your 


Soon  after  it  is  said. 

It  is  not  taint,  but  cent,  taken  from  hundreds. 

0.  PI.  it.  48J. 

Four  kings  are  afterwards  mentioned  as  of  value  in 
the  same. 


play?    Q.  At  mmnt-tma. 


Were  it  mount-tent,  primero,  or  at  < 
It  want  with  must,  and  lost  still  with  the  last*. 

Wit*,  O.  PI.  riii.  419. 

In  Spanish  called  cicntos,  or  a  hundred,  the  number 
of  points  that  win  the  game.    Strutt's  Sports,  p.  293. 

Mountaineer.  Robbers  and  outlaws  often  having 
their  haunts  in  mountainous  countries;  this  word 
6eems  to  have  been  almost  a  synonymous  term. 

Who  called  me  traitor,  mountnineer.  Cymb.  i».  i, 

No  savage  fierce,  haiulitc,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  Iter  virgin  purity.  Comut,  4J6. 

Mr.  Todd  cites  also  Blount's  Voyage  for  it. 

Mountant.  Rising  up,  a  real,  or  mock  term  of 
heraldry;  montont,  French.  Still  an  heraldic  term 
in  that  "language. 

—  Hold  up,  ye  nluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant,  your  not  oathable, 
Although  I  know  you'  II  swear.  Ti»o»,  v.  S 

Mountenance,  or  Mountance,  s.  The  value, 
height,  length,  or  distance  of  any  object.  From  the 
old  French  montance,  of  the  same  meaning :  a  word 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c.,  but 
retained  by  Spenser. 

This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenance 

Ketir'd  their  steeds,  to  run  in  even  i  aco. 

F.  Q.  HI.  via.  18 

So  also  "  the  mountenance  of  a  shot"  in  III.  xi.  20; 
and  "  the  mountenance  of  a  flight,"  that  is,  of  a  fligbt- 
arrow,  or  flight-shot,  in  V.  vi.  36.  Chaucer  has  used 
both  mountenance  and  mountance. 
Mountie.  In  hawking,  the  act  of  rising  up  to  tbe 
prey,  that  was  already  in  the  air;  rnonlce,  French. 

But  the  sport  which  for  that  day  B-isilius  would  principally 
shew  to  Zelmane,  was  the  mountie  at  a  hearne,  which  ifettiag  op 
on  bis  wagling  wings  with  pninc,  fcc  Pemb.  Arcad.  p  108 

Also  a  military  man. 

Mounturf..    See  Monture. 

Mourn  e  of  a  lance.  Morue,  French.  The  part  where 
the  head  unites  with  the  wood. 

Yet  so  were  they  coulour'd,  with  hookes  near  the  awsrnx,  tk»t 
they  prettily  represented  sheep-hookes.       Pembr.  Aread.  p.  If. 

Mourmval.  A  term  at  the  game  of  gleek,  meaning 
four  cards  of  a  sort,  as  four  aces,  8tc.  Perhaps  from 
moruijie,  French,  a  trick  at  cards,  according  to  Cot- 
grave;  but  which  now  means  only  a  slap  on  toe 
face. 

A  mournival  is  either  all  the  aces,  the  four  kings,  queens,  or 
knaves,  and  a  gleek  is  three  of  any  of  the  aforesaid. 

Compleat  Gamester,  Ixtno.  1680,  p ■«*• 

In  Poole's  English  Parnassus,  the  elements,  from 
being  four,  are  called : 

The  messe  of  simple  bodies ; 

Nature's  first  mournival,  

The  diatessnron  of  nature's  harmony, 

Nature's  great  tetrarchs.  Voc.  £«•*««■ 

See  Mess. 

A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a  gleek  at  least. 

H.  Jon*.  Staple  of  New*,  4th  intermesii. 
Give  me  a  mournival  of  aces,  and  a  gleek  of  queen*. 

Green'*  Tu  Quoa.  O.  PI.  vu. 

See  Murnival,  in  Kersey's  Dictionary. 
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As  a  mouruival  and  a  gleek  make  up  seven,  a 
singularly  quaint  writer,  applying  the  terms  of  card- 
playing  to  religious  use,  has  advised  that  we  should 

—  Even  every  common  day 
So  grmiouslv  dispose,  ihut  nil  our  weeks 

Be  full  ol  sacred  murnicals  and  gleekt. 

G.  Tooke,  Ann*  Dicata,  p.  109. 

Mousb.   Used  as  a  familiar  term  of  endearment,  from 
either  sex  to  the  other. 

What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  (his  light  word  > 

L.  Lab.  ll  v.  8. 
Pinch  woutou  on  jour  cheek,  call  you  his  mouir. 

llaml.  iii.  4. 

Come,  mouse,  will  you  walk  ? 

Julia  to  Lattrillo,  in  B.  If  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  v.  8. 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  sweet  mouse  f  I  never  looke  upon  thee  but  I 
am  quite  out  of  love  with  my  wife.        Mcaaxhmui,  6  pi.  i.  118. 

God  bless  thee,  movie,  the  bridegroom  said,  and  smakt  Iter  on 
»b«  ''p*-  Warner's  Alb.  Eng.  p.  47. 

And  who  had  mark'd  the  pretty  looks  that  past, 
From  privy  friend  unto  his  pretty  mouse. 

N.  Breton,  in  Elite,  Specim.  ii.  p.  848. 
Mouse  piece  of  beej',  a  particular  joint  so  called  to 
this  day.    It  is  the  piece  below  the  round,  as  appears 
by  that  learned  work,  the  Domestic  Cookery. 

But  coinr  amoug  us,  and  you  shall  see  irs  once  in  a 
hare  a  mouse  at  a  day.  M.  A  mouse  f  unproperlv 
Cr.  Aptly  umlerstoode,  a  mouse  of  beef. 

Lyly'i  Sapko  tf  Phnon,  i.  3. 

Mouse-hunt,  s.  A  hunter  of  mice;  but  evidently  said 
by  Lady  Capulet  with  allusion  to  a  different  object 
of  pursuit ;  such  as  is  called  mouse  only  in  playful 
endearment: 

Aye,  ynu  have  been  n  moute-kunt  in  your  time, 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

Rom.  if  Jul.  iv.  4. 

On  which  Capulet  exclaims,  "A jealous  hood!" 
The  commentators  say  that  in  some  counties  a 
weasel  is  called  a  mouse-hunt.  It  may  be  so;  but  it 
is  little  to  the  purpose  of  that  passage. 

Mowb,  $.    A  grimace.    See  Moe. 

Mowe,  v.  To  make  faces  like  a  monkey.  See  Mop, 
and  Mob. 

—  O  idiot  times, 

When  gaudy  monkeys  mowe  ore  sprightly  rhiroes! 

Morsttm.Se.o/VOl.  Sat.  9. 
Ape  great  thing  gave,  though  he  did  moving  stand. 

Pembr.  Arc.  p.  399. 

Moy,  *.  A  piece  of  money;  probably  a  contraction 
of  moidore,  or  moedore,  a  Portuguese  piece  of  gold, 
value  one  pound  seven  shillings. 

May  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  mays.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 
And  in  the 

Fr.  O  pnrdom 

Pist.  Sny'st  thou  ine'so?  is  that  a  ton  of  mays? 
I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere,  as  a  separate  word. 
Moyle.    See  Moile. 

Mubblefubbles.  A  cant  term  for  any  causeless 
depression  of  spirits.  An  undefined  disorder  similar 
perhaps  to  that  described  by  the  more  modern  terms 
mulligrubs,  or  rather  blue  devils. 

Melancholy  is  the  crenst  of  courtiers  annes,  and  now  every 
l.ase  companion,  being  in  his  mublefublet,  says  he  is  melancholy. 

J-yly'i  Mydat,  v.  8. 

Whether  Jupiter  was  not  joviall,  nor  Sol  in  hu  mubblefubbles 
that  is  long  clouded,  or  in  a  total  eclipse. 
n  .  Gayton's  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  46. 

Our  Mnry  Gulicrei,  when  she  was  in  the  mubbU/ublts,  do  you 

1  WooT,d  for "  ?  ld-  P- 


MUC 

A  remedy  for  this  disorder  is 
same  author : 


by  the 


He  that  hath  read  Seneca  and  Boelhius  is  very  well  provided 
against  an  ordinary  mishap,  hut  to  have  by  heart  Arjralus  or  Par- 
thenia,  or  the  dolorous  madrigals  of  old  Plancns  in  the  Arcadia; 
or  the  unfortunate  lover,  or  I'yramus  and  Thisbe,  shall  be  sure 
never  to  die  of  the  mubblcfubles.  Id.  p.  16. 

One  authority  gives  mumble-fubbfes: 

And  when  your  brayne  feelcs  nny  pnyne, 

With  enres  of  state  and  troubles,  " 
We'el  come  in  kiudnetse  to  put  your  I 
Out  of  your  mumble- fuiilci. 

Mm*.  Antio.  Angl.  in  X.  Prince,  p.  A3. 
Much,  the  milleh's  son.  One  of  the  companions  or 
attendants  of  Robin  Hood.    In  Jonson's  Sad  Shep- 
herd he  is  called,"  Robin  Hood's  bailiff  or  acater." 
In  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  he  is  called  Midge. 
As  I  am  Mutk,  the  miller's  son, 
'f  hut  left  my  mill  to  go  with  thee. 

George  a  Green*,  O.  PI.  iii.  41. 
Much,  udv.   A  sort  of  contemptuous  interjection  of 
denial. 

What  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder?  mvtkf 

8  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

That  is,  far  from  it,  by  no  means. 

To  charge  roe  bring  my  grain  unto  the  markets, 
Aye,  much  .'  when  I  have  neither  bam  nor  gamer. 

B.  Jan.  Every  Man  out  nf  II.  i.  3. 

See  other  passages  quoted  by  Steevens. 
Hence  also  the  adjective  much  is  similarly  used : 

How  say  you  now?    |»  it  not  post  two  o'clock? 

And  here's  murk  Orlando!  As  you  I.  it,  iv.  3. 

That  is,  here  is  no  such  person !  So, 
Much  wench  I  orawcAsonl 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H.  iv.  4. 
And  to  solicit  his  remembrance  still 
In  his  enforced  absence.    Muck,  i*  faith  ! 
True  to  my  friend  in  cases  of  a  flection, 
In  women's  cases,  what  a  jest  it  is. 

Id.  Caw  is  Altered,  iii.  1. 
Much-what,  adv.    For  the  most  part,  or  almost; 

very  much.    Like  Most-w hat. 
,     This  shews  man's  power,  and  its  wuy  of  operation  to  be  much- 
akat  the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world. 

Locke,  IL  xii.  §  J. 

See  the  examples  in  Johnson. 

Muchell,  <7.  The  same  as  mkkle,  or  muckle ;  from  the 
Saxon  inochel,  much  or  great.  Much  is  only  an 
abbreviation  of  it. 

—  I  learnt  tint  litile  sweet 
Oft  tempered  is,  quoth  she,  with  muchell  smart. 

.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  46. 

full  many  wounds  tn  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave,  and  muchell  blood  did  spend. 

U.  III.  vii.  38. 

The  second  and  third  folios,  we  are  told,  change 
this  into,  "  much  ill  blood." 

Muckinder,  s.  A  jocular  term  for  a  handkerchief; 
from  mut  k,  dirt. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  take  my  muckinder. 

And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  Jon.  Tale  o/T.  iii.  1. 

Well  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet, 

And  a  fringed  muckender  hang  nt  ihy  girdle. 

B.  ir  Fl.  Capt.  iii.  a. 

Muck  iter,  s.  Seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  same 
word. 

Oncly  upon  his  muckiter  and  band  he  had  an  F, 
By  which  I  did  suppose  hit  name  was  Ferdinand. 

Weakest  goes  to  Walt,  sign.  I  8  b. 
Mucketer,  wiping  thing.         Wtikint,  Real  Char.  Alpk.  Diet. 
In  Barratt's  Alvearie,  mucketter  is  referred  to  bib  ; 
but  Colgrave  says,  a  "  muckender  is  a  bavarette,  or 
mucketer." 
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Muff  leu,  ».   A  sort  of  veil,  or  wrapper,  worn  by 
ladies  in  Shakespeare's  time,  chiefly  covering  the 
chin  and  throat. 
He  might  put  on  a  bat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Mrr,y  If.  IP.  iv.  3. 

Mom.  Thomas,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name,  dis- 
guising himself  as  a  female,  says, 

Tho.  On  with  my  muffler. 

To  which  his  sister  says, 

Ye're  a  »weet  lady !  come  let's  *ee  your  courtesie. 

Act  iv.  Sc.  6. 

Mufflers  of  several  kinds  are  delineated  in  Mr. 
Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  some  of  which 
show  only  the  eyes.    See  vol  i.  p.  75. 
Mu  lct,  t.    In  the  6ense  of  blemish  or  defect. 

—  No  mulct  in  yourself, 
Or  in  your  person,  mind,  or  fortune. 

Mass.  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  S. 

Mulled.   Softened,  like  mulled  wine. 

Peace  i*  a  very  apoplexy,  leltuirgy;  muU'd,  deaf,  slcepv,  insen- 
sible. Cori'ot.  iv.  5. 

Mum-budget.  A  cant  word,  implying  silence.  It  is 
the  watch-word  proposed  by  Slender  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  : 

I  come  to  her  in  while,  and  cry  mum ;  and  she  cries  budget, 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another.  Merry  If.  W.  v.  2. 

But  mumbouget  for  Carisophus  I  tspie. 

Damon  It  Pilk.  O.  PI.  i.  191. 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 
For  thy  dear  sake:  quotli  she,  mum  budget. 

Hudib.  I.  a  La.  v.  907. 

Mum-chance.  A  sort  of  game,  played  with  cards  or 
dice. 

But  leaving  cardes,  lett's  go  to  dice  awhile, 
To  passage,  treitrippe,  batarde,  or  mum-chance. 

Maekiavtlt't  Do  eg.  lfilT,  sign.  B. 

Silence  seems  to  have  been  eBsential  at  it;  whence 
its  name : 

And  for  mumckance,  howe'er  the  chance  do  full, 
You  most  be  mum  for  fear  of  marring  all. 

Ibid,  cited  in  O.  PI.  xii.  483. 
I  ha'  known  him  cry,  when  be  has  lost  but  three  shillings  at 
sjfwmcAaiice.  Jovial  Crete,  O.  PI.  t.  383. 

Cardes  are  fetcbt,  and  mumchance,  or  decoy  is  the  game. 

Decker's  Bellman,  sign.  F  3. 
Used,  in  later  times,  as  a  kind  of  proverbial  term 
for  being  silent. 
7b  Mumm,  Mummino,  Mummery.    See  Johnson. 

Mummy,  s.  Egyptian  mummy,  or  what  passed  for  it, 
was  formerly  a  regular  part  of  the  materia  medica. 
The  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  Commerce,  t\c.  of' 
the  /Indents,  %ay&  that  it  was  medical,  "  not  on  account 
of  the  cadaverous,  but  the  aromatic  substance." 
Vol.  it.  p.  60,  n.  This  is  true,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
supposed  to  have  real  efficacy,  but  its  virtues  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  imaginary,  and  even  the  traffic 
fraudulent.  Chambers  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Encyclopaedia  : 

Mummy  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  use  in  medicine 
by  the  tnnfice  of  a  Jewish  physician ;  who  wrote,  that  flesh  thus 
embalmed  was  food  for  the  cure  of  divers  diseases,  and  particu- 
larly bruises,  to  prevent  the  blood's  gathering  and  coagulating.  It 
is,  however,  believed  that  no  use  whatever  can  be  dented  from  it 
in  medicine;  and  that  all  which  is  sold  in  the  shops,  whether 
brought  from  Venice  or  Lyons,  or  even  directly  from  the  Levant 
by  Alexandria,  ie  factitious,  the  work  of  certain  Jens,  who  coun- 
terfeit it  by  drying  carcasses  in  orens,  after  having  prepared  them 
with  powder  of  myrrh,  caballin  aloes,  Jewish  pitch,  and  other 
coarse  or  unwholesome  dnirs. 

See  also  the  excellent  account,  taken  from  Dr. 
Hill's  Materia  Medica,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Hence  the  current  idea  that  bodies  might  be  ren- 
dered valuable,  by  converting  them  into  mummy. 
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Shakespeare  speaks  of  a  kind  of  magical  preparation 
under  that  name : 

And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maiden's  hearts.  Otkelh,  tiL  4. 

Make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  si-ll  me  to  the  apothecaries. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viiL  814. 
And  all  this  that  my  precious  tomb  may  furnish 
The  land  with  mummy.         Mute's  L.  01.  O.  PI.  Is.  *  14. 

MuMPsiMUS,i.  An  old  error,  in  which  men  obstinately 
persevere ;  taken  from  a  tale  of  an  ignorant  monk,  who 
in  his  breviary  had  always  said  mumpsimus,  instead  of 
sumpsimus,  and  being  told  of  his  mistake  said,  it 
might  be  so  for  what  he  knew,  but  mumpsimus  was 
what  he  was  taught,  and  that  he  should  continue  to 
say.   Often  used  in  controversy. 


Some  be  so  obstinate  in  their  old  mumsimut,  that  they 
abide  the  true  doctrine  of  God.  Latimer,  Seem.  fol.  396. 

Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  told  the  above  story. 

Murdering  piece,  s.  A  very  destructive  kind  of 
ordnance,  calculated  to  do  much  execution  at  once, 
having  a  wide  mouth,  and  discharging  large  stones. 
In  Rabelais,  B.  ii.  ch.  1.  Canon  pevter  is  translated  by 
Sir  T.  Urquhart,  "  murdering  piece."  Now  pevier,  says 
Du  Chat,  "  is  synonymous  with  perrier,  or  pierrier, 
more  modern  terms;  that  is,  pieces  for  discharging 
great  stones.  The  stones  would  often  break  into 
many  fragments  by  the  explosion,  and  consequently 
murder  in  many  places,  as  Hamlet  says."  Du  Chat 
adds,  that  it  is  the  *rrpo£a*«»  of  the  Greeks.  He 
forgot  that  they  had  no  cannons ;  but  it  shows  his 
meaning  sufficiently.  They  had  engines  which  threw 
stones  with  almost  equal  force. 

—  O,  my  denr  Gertrude,  thus 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 


Gives  me  superfluous  death.  llaml.  iv.  5. 


And,  like  a  murdering  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
But  all  who  stand  within  that  dane'rous  level. 


B.  is  Ft.  Double  Marriage,  ir.  «. 
There  is  not  such  another  murdering  piece 
In  all  the  stock  of  calumny. 

Middieton  It  Roust.  Fair  Quarrel,  16M. 

In  Middlcton's  Game  of  Chess,  brass  guns  are 
called  *'  brass  murtherers.  H  2  b.  But  this  is 
merely  a  poetical  phrase. 

Kersey  defines  murderers,  or  murdering  pieces, 
"  Small  cannon,  chiefly  used  in  the  fore-castle,  half- 
deck,  or  steering  of  a  ship;"  and  there  they  were 
used,  but  not  exclusively. 

And  like  some  murdering  peree,  instead  of  shot. 
Disperses  shame  on  more  thau  her  alone. 

Saitonttairs  Mayde,  p.  4. 

M  u  re,  J.  A  wall ;  an  affected  Latinisro,  not  very  com- 
mon. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Has  wrought  the  wure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  ont. 

«  Utnry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Gilt  with  a  triple  stare  of  shining  l<rn<s. 

HeywooeTt  Golden  Age,  1611. 
—  But  yet,  to  make  it  sure, 
He  girts  it  with  a  triple  braieu  mure. 

Id.  Britaine't  Troy,  iv.  73. 

To  Mure,  v.   To  inclose,  or  merely  to  shut  up. 

—  He  took  a  inuule  strong 
Of  surest  yron,  made  with  many  a  lincke, 
There  with  he  mured  up  his  mouiti  along. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  sii.  34 

Mr.  Todd  found  it  in  the  English  Bible,  and 
where. 

Morniyal.   See  Moubnival. 
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Murr,'.  A  violent  cold,  similar  to  the  pose,  but  more 
characterized  by  hoarseness.    See  Pose. 

The  murr,  the  head-ach,  the  catarr,  the  bone-acb, 
Or  other  branches  of  the  aharpe  wilt  rhewnie 
Filling  a  gentleman. 

Chapman  t  Mont.  jyOtite,  Act  ii.  Ane.  Dr.  iii.  389. 
In  Woodafts  Surgery,  some  stanzas  in  praise  of 
sulphur,  speak  of  that  drug  as  salutary  in  the  murr: 
The  flowres  serve  'gainst  pestilence, 
'Gainst  asthma  and  the  murr.  P.  243. 

See  Kersey,  in  Mur.   In  Higin's  Nomenclator  also, 
gravedo,  is  thus  rendered : 

A  rheurne  or  humour  falling  downe  into  the  nose,  stopping  the 
nostrells,  hurting  the  voice,  and  causing  a  cough,  with  a  singing 
m  the  eares ;  the  pose,  or  mur.  I'.  448  b. 

"  Disease  of  hoarseness  through  cold  distillation." 
Wilkins,  Real  Ck.  Alph.  Did. 

Murrey,  s.  A  dark  reddish  brown,  the  colour  by 
heralds  called  sanguine.  See  Holme's  Academy  of 
Armory,  B.  i.  p.  18. 

After  him  followed  two  pert  apple-squires ;  the  one  had  • 
murrey  cloth  gown  on.     Greene's  Quip,  Ice.  Hurl.  Misc.  x.  410. 

Murrion,  or  Morion.  Morion,  French.  A  steel 
cap,  or  plain,  open  helmet. 

The  soldier  has  his  murrion,  women  have  tires, 
Beasts  have  their  head-pieces,  and  men  have  theirs. 

Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  391. 
And  next  blow  cleft  bis  morion,  so  he  flies. 

Fuimus  Troet,  O.  PI.  vii.  481. 
—  And  bum 
A  little  Juniper  in  my  murrin,  the  maid  made  it 
Her  chamber-pot.  B.  A-  Fi.  Cupid's  Rev.  iv.  1. 

Also  jocularly,  for  a  night- cap : 

Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  night-cap, 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  Murrion. 

Ib.  Scornf.  Lady,  iv.  1. 

Muscadel,  or  Muscadine.   A  rich  sort  of  wine. 
Vin  de  muscat,  or  muscadel,  French.   "  Vinurn  mus- 
catum,  quod  moschi  odorem  referat;  for  the  sweet- 
nesse  and  smell  it  resembles  muske."  Minsli. 
QuaflTd  off  the  muteoael,  and  threw  the  sops 
All  in  the  sexton's  tmce.  Taming  of  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church, 
The  priest  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  tend 
To  make  them  man  and  » ife. 

7W  Moidt  of  Moreelaeke,  1009. 
Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  takes  occasion  from 
it  to  illustrate  the  custom  of  having  wine  and  sops 
at  marriages.    Sometimes  the  wine  was  Hippocras, 
sometimes  other  kinds. 

Muse,  Muset,  or  Musit,  s.    The  opening  in  a  fence 
or  thicket  through  which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of 
sport,  is  accustomed  to  pass.    Muset,  French. 
T*s  aa  bard  to  find  a  bare  without  a  mute,  as  a  woman  without 

Greeut's  Thieves  falling  oat,  Itc.  Hart.  Misc.  vol.  viii.  p.  387. 
And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  overshut  his  troubles, 
How  he  out-runs  (lie  wind,  and  with  what  enro 

He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  mutitt  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Shakesp.  l  eans  is  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  p.  437. 
Mr.  Malone's  note  on  this  word  is  erroneous. 
Msuet  is  by  Cotgrave  rendered  in  French  trove. 
.  Gerv.  Markhara  says, 

We  terme  the  place  where  she  [the  hare]  sitteth,  her  forme,  the 
places  through  the  which  she  goes  to  rcleefe,  her  musel. 

Gentl.  Academic,  1695,  p.  33, 
This  proverb  is  in  Fuller's  collection : 
Kind  vou  without  excuse, 
And  find  a  hare  without  a  muse.         No.  6091 . 
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In  Howell's  it  is, 

Take  a  hare  without  a  matt, 
And  a  knave  without  excuse, 
And  bang  them  up.  Engl.  Prov.  p.  l«  a. 

Metaphorically,  for  a  pass  leading  into  a  besieged 
town : 

So  what  with  these,  and  what  with  martial  art, 
Stopt  is  each  mease,  and  guarded  is  each  part. 

Fa  nth.  Lut.  iii.  79. 

As  when  a  crew  of  gallants  watch  the  wild  mute  of  a  bore, 
Their  dogs  put  in  alter  full  crie,  be  rusheth  on  before. 

Chapm.  Horn.  II.  p.  130. 

—  You  hear  the  horns, 
Enter  your  mute  quick,  lest  tins  match  ttetween 's 

Be  cfost  ere  met.  H.  it  Ft.  Two  Noble  K.  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Theo- 
bald on  the  passage,  which  in  the  folio  stands  "  enter 
your  musick."  They  are  undoubtedly  right,  as  to 
the  sense.  Palamon  appears  "  as  out  of  a  bush," 
and  Arcite  has  just  said  to  him, 

—  Be  content,  « 
Again  betake  you  to  your  hawthorn  house. 

I  only  doubt  about  the  word  quick.  Probably  the 
original  was,  "  Enter  your  mustt." 

We  find  even  a  sheep  going  through  a  muset : 
Who  had  no  sooner  escaped  out  ot  our  English  sheepfold,  but 
straightway  he  discovers  the  mutet  thorow  which  he  stole,  think- 
ing thereby  to  decoy  the  rest  of  the  flock  into  the  wilderness. 

ChixHhatei  Cath.  Uitt.  in  Ceus.  Ut.  x.  389. 

To  Muse,  u.  In  the  sense  of  to  wonder.  It  is  thus 
used  several  times  in  Shakespeare,  but  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  Ayscough's  Judex 
there  are  eight  instances  of  it. 

Mushrump,  s.    A  mushroom. 

But  cannot  brook  a  night-grown  mushrump, 
Such  a  one  as  my  lord  of  Cornwall  is,  ♦ 
Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobility. 

'Ed*.  II.  0.  PI.  ii.  S35. 

Musket,  s.  The  male  young  of  the  sparrow-hawk; 
mosket,  Dutch  ;  mousquet,  Fr.  See  Eyas-musket. 
Isaac  Walton,  in  his  enumeration  of  hawks,  gives  us, 
the  "  sparhawkand  the  musket,'"  as  the  old  and  young 
birds  of  the  same  species.  P.  12.  ed.  Hawkins.  The 
word  occurs  in  Dryden. 

One  they  might  trust  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak, 
The  muujuet  and  the  coystrel  were  too  wcuk. 

rJina*  tc  Panth.  p.  3. 

As  the  invention  of  fire-arms  took  place  at  a  time 
when  hawking  was  in  high  fashion,  some  of  the  new 
weapons  were  named  after  those  birds,  probably  from 
the  idea  of  their  fetching  their  prey  from  on  high. 
Musket  has  thus  become  trie  established  name  for  one 
sort  of  gun.  A  saker  was  also  a  species  of  cannon, 
(see  Saker),  but  before  that  it  meant  a  hawk. 
Falcon  was  another  sort  of  cannon ;  whence  a  hand- 
gun, which  is  a  small  cannon,  easily  obtained  the 
name  of  musquet,  or  small  falcon.    See  Falcon. 

Muss,  «.  A  scramble,  when  any  small  objects  are 
thrown  down,  to  be  taken  by  those  who  can  seize  them. 
Cotgrave  has  mousche,  French,  which  probably  is  the 
reading  of  some  editions  of  Rabelais. 

—  Of  late,  when  I  cry'd,  ho ! 
Like  buys  unto  a  mutt,  kings  would  start  forth 
And  ciy,  your  will.  Sh.  Ant.  If  Cleop.  iii.  11. 

The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  known, 
To  make  a  must  yet  'inong  the  gamesome  suitors. 

b.  Jon.  Magn.  Lady,  iv.  3. 
They'll  throw  down  gold  io  masses. 

Spon.  Gips.  by  Middl.  1053. 
Twas  so  well,  captain,  I  would  you  could  make  such  another 
muss,  at  all  adventures.  A  Mud  W.  O.  PI.  v.  300. 
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Also  a  cant  term  of  endearment,  probably,  for 
mouse: 

What  ails  you,  sweetheart  ?  Are  you  not  well  i  Spenk,  good 
Muss.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  h.  H.  ii.  3. 

The  musse  is  one  of  Gargantua's  games,  B.  i.  ch.  21 . 
and  is  mentioned  again,  iii.  40.  "  a  mine  ho  inventore." 
The  original  is  mousque,  which  may  also  be  the  origin 
of  the  English  muss.  See  Ozell's  edit.  1740. 
Dr.  Grey  has  quoted  it  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare. 
Some  particulars  of  musse  are  also  mentioned  in 
Ozelts  Rabelais,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

Mvsserb,  5.  plur.    Hiding  places  for  game;  a  term 
used  in  hunting.    From  the  French,  muster,  to  bide. 

—  Noy  wo  can  find 
Your  wildest  parts,  jour  turnings  and  returns, 
Your  traces,  squats,  the  muuert,  forms,  and  hole* 
You  young  men  use,  if  once  our  sage-it  wits 
Be  set  a  hunting.  lOtm  Alley,  O.  PI.  433. 

Motciiato,  *.  for  mustache   The  part  of  the  beard 
growing  on  the  upper  lip;  the  whiskers. 

Ot  some  the  faces  bold  and  bodies  were 

Detained  with  wood,  and  Turkish  beards  they  had, 

On  UY  over  lip,  mute  hat  oci  h.ng  of  liaire. 

Higins's  Induct,  to  Mirr.  Mug. 

Possibly  a  misprint 
To  Mutr,  v.    A  term  of  falconry;  said  of  the  hawks 
when  they  drop  their  dung.    Applied  also  to  other 
birds. 

Upon  the  onke,  the  plumb-tree,  and  the  holme. 
The  stock-dove  and  the  black-bird  should  not  come, 
\\  bose  muting  on  those  trees  doe  make  to  grow, 
Rot-curing  Ilyphea  and  die  uiissel-toe. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pott.  i.  p.  17. 
For  her  disport,  my  lady  could  procure 
The  wretfrhed  wings  of  this  my  muting  mind, 
Rcstlcsse  to  seeke  her  einptie  fist  to  find. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  415. 

But  though  the  allusion  is  to  hawking,  I  should 
conceive  that  it  is  here  used  for  changing;  from 
muto,  Latin. 


Mtjtine,  5.  A  mutinous  or  rebellious  person;  used, 
twice  by  Shakespeare.  For  this,  and  the  verb  to 
murine,  see  Todd.  Of  the  latter  he  has  found  three 
examples;  of  the  former  only  those  in  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Malone  found  it  as  an  adjective  also. 

Suppressed  mulin  force,  aud  practicke  fraud. 

Mitfortunet  of  Arthur,  1487. 

Mutton,  t.  A  loose  woman ;  from  what  allusion  it  is 
not  easy  to  say ;  unless,  as  suggested  before,  from 
being  considered  as  a  lost   sheep.    See  Laced 

MUTTON. 

The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Friday. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  S. 

The  allusion  here  is  double,  both  to  breaking  the 
fast,  and  to  incontinence ;  but  the  latter  notion  is  more 
particularly  pointed  out  by  the  rest  of  the  speech. 

I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton,  better  than  ao  dl 
of  Friday  [or  fried]  stockfish;  and  the  tint  letter  of  my  name 
begins  with  letcbery.  Doctor  Fauttut,  1004,  Anc.  Dr.  i.  SS. 
i,  there  you  lie.  for  I  am  mutton. 


Bella  front,  io  HonettWh.  O.  PI.  iii.  $85. 
Mutton '«  mutton  now.  V,  Why,  was  it  not  so  ever?  C  No, 
madam,  tbs  sinners  i'  the  suburbs  had  almost  ta'en  the  asms 
quite  away  from  it  'lwj»  so  cheap  and  common  :  but  now  'tis  at  a 
sweet  reckoning:  the  term  lime  is  the  mutton-monger  in  the 
whole  calendar.  . 

Webster's  Appiut  $  Virg.  Act  iii.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  400. 

Mutton-monger,  from  the  above.  A  debauched  man. 
This  cant  phrase  is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  still 
in  use. 

Your  whorson  bawdy  priest !  You  old  mutton-monger. 

Sir  J.  Olde.  ii.  1.  Mnloao'a  Suppl.  ii.  SW. 
Is 't  possible  that  the  Lord  llipolito,  whose  face  is  as  civil  as 
the  outsideof  a  dedicatory  book,  should  be  a  mutton-monger  t 

lion.  Wk.  O.  PI.  iii.  p.  406. 
"  A  mutton-monger,  scortator."    Coles'  Diction,  in 
Joe. 

As  if  you  were  the  only  uoted  mutton-monger  in  all  the  city. 

Chopm.  May-Day,  Act  ii.  p.  38. 

Mystery.   See  Mistery. 
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N«ve.  A  spot,  a  fault.    A  pedantic  word,  arbitrarily 
derived  from  navus,  Latin. 

So  many  spots,  like  merei  on  Venus'  soil, 
One  jewcll  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil. 

Dryd.  Verses  on  Lord  Hattingt. 
Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  a  favourite  word 
with  Aubrey,  a  contemporary  of  Dryden;  but  that 
is  no  great  authority.    See  Todd.    Phillips,  and  of 
course  Kersey,  has  the  word  in  its  Latin  form. 

Nake,  v.   To  make  naked. 

Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords;  think  of  your  wrongs. 

Revenger's  Trog.  O.  PI  .  I  v.  397. 

Nuked  is  the  regular  participle  from  this  verb : 

—  Thrise  the  green  fields 
Hath  the  nakd  sylbmau  barb'd. 

Aminta,  10'28,  4to.  sign.  C  3. 
Bat  seeing  one  runne  nakt,  as  he  were  wood, 
Amid  tbeir  way,  they  cride,  hoe  sirra,  back. 

Har.Arhst.  sis.  52. 
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Naked  as  my  nail, prov.  A  proverbial  phrase,  formerly 
common.   It  is  not  among  Ray's  Proverbial  Similies. 

Did  so  towse  thsoj  and  so  tosse  them,  so  plucke  them  and  pull, 
them,  till  he  left  them  as  naked  at  my  nolle,  pinioned  some  of 
them  like  fellons.  Heyw.  Kngl.'Trav.  ii.  1.  1633,  SCSb. 

And  tho'  be  were  as  naked  at  my  nail. 

Yet  would  he  whiuiiy  theu,  and  wag  the  tail. 

Drayton,  Moone.  p.  5 10 

Naked  bed,  phr.  A  person  undressed  and  in  bed,  was 
formerly  said  to  be  in  naked  bed.  The  phrase,  though 
a  little  catachrestical,  was  universally  current.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  down  to  a  certain  period, 
those  who  were  in  bed  were  literally  naked,  no  night 
linen  being  worn. 

Who  sees  bis  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 

Shaketp.  Venus  i(  Adonis,  Malone,  Suppl.  L  4M- 
In  coinz  to  mv  naked  bed  as  one  that  would  have  slept- 

Par.  of  Dainty  Dev.  p.  4J. 
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When  in  my  naked  bed  my  lirabes  were  laid. 

Mirr.for  Mogul,  p.  61 1. 
Then  startinc  up,  torlh  trom  my  naked  ted.       Ib.  p.  757. 

Hence  naked  rest  is  also  met  with : 

With  feare  affrighted  from  their  naked  rut.       Ib.  p.  831. 
And  such  desire  of  sleepe  withall  procured, 
Ai  straight  he  gat  him  to  his  naked  bed. 

Uarringt.  Ariost.  «ii.  74. 

So  in  the  often  ridiculed  Jeronymo : 

Who  calls  Jeronymo  from  bis  naked  bed. 

There  was  nothing  peculiarly  ridiculous  in  this 
expression,  but  that  it  was  too  familiar  for  tragedy. 

I  meet  with  the  expression  so  late  as  in  the  very 
odd  novel,  by  T.  Amory,  called  John  Buncle,  where 
a  young  lady  declares,  after  an  alarm,  "  That  she 
would  never  go  into  naked  bed,  on  board  ship,  again." 
Octavo  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

N  am,  v.  Am  not;  formed  after  the  analogy  of  nill 
and  ntjuld,  Sic. 

I  n'ata  a  man,  as  some  do  think  I  am, 
(Laugh  not,  good  Lord)  I  are  in  dede  a  dame. 

Gutcoignc't  Steel  Glat. 

Names,  familiar.  In  the  hearty  familiarity  of  old 
English  manners,  it  was  customary  to  cull  all  inti- 
mates and  friends  by  the  popular  abbreviations  of 
their  Christian  names.  It  may  be,  therefore,  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  at  once  of  the  popularity  of  poets,  and 
of  the  love  of  poetry,  that  every  one  who  gained  any 
celebrity  was  almost  invariably  called  Torn,  Dick,  Sic. 
Heywood,  in  a  curious  passage,  rather  complains  of 
this  as  an  indignity : 

Our  modern  poets  to  that  pnsse  are  driven, 

Xhosc  umnes  arc  curtal'd  which  th?y  first  had  given, 

And,  as  we  wisht  to  hate  their  memories  drown'd, 

We  scarcely  can  afford  them  half  their  sound. 

Greene,  who  had  in  both  academies  ta'ne 

Degree  of'  master,  yet  could  never  gainc 

ToT>c  cnll'd  more  thnn  Rubin  :  who,  bud  be 

Profest  ought  but  the  muse,  serv'd  and  been  free 

After  a  seven  yeare*  prcijisethip,  might  have 

(With  credit  too)  gone  Rirbcrt  to  his  grave. 

afarlo,  renown'd  tor  his  rare  art  nud  wit, 

Could  ne'er  attain  Ireyund  the  name  of  Kit  ; 

Although  his  Hero  and  Leander  did 

Merit  addition  rather.    Famous  Kid 

Was  call'd  but  Tom,    Tom  Wat  ton,  though  he  wrote 

Able  to  make  Apollo's  self  to  dote 

Upon  bis  muse ;  for  all  that  he  could  strive 

Yet  never  could  tu  his  full  nnrao  arrive. 

Tom  Nash  (in  bis  time  of  no  small  ctteeme) 

Could  not  n  second  syllable  redecme. 

Excellent  Bewmont  in  the  formost  ranke 

Of  the  mr'st  w  its,  wns  never  more  than  Frank. 

Mellifluous  Shaketpearc,  whose  iuchantinc  audi 

Commanded  mirth  or  passion,  was  but  Will. 

And  famous  Jonson,  though  bis  learned  pen 

Be  dipt  m  Custalv,  is  still  but  Ben. 

Fletcher  and  Welitcr,  of  that  learned  packe 

None  of  the  meuu'st,  yet  neither  wns  but  Joeke, 

Decker's  but  Tom,  nor  May,  not  Middle  ton. 

And  bee's  now  but  Jacke  roord,  that  once  was  John. 

Hierarchie  of  Blessed  Angel*,  B  4. 

Soon  after,  however,  he  appears  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  attributes  the  custom  to  its  right  cause : 

—  I,  for  my  part, 
(Think  others  what  they  please)  accept  that  heart 
That  courts  my  love  in  most  familiar  phrase : 
And  that  it  lakes  not  from  my  pairtes  or  praise, 
If  any  one  to  me  so  bluntly  com  ; 

I  hold  he  loves  me  beat  that  calls  me  Tom.  Ibid. 
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Napery,*.  Linen  of  any  kind,  but  chiefly  table  linen ; 
from  nappe,  French.  Johnson  (after  Skinner)  says 
from  naperia,  Italian ;  but  there  is  no  such  word  in  the 
Italian  of  any  age.  Naperii,  in  low  Latin,  was  made 
from  this.  See  Du  Lunge.  Cotgrave  indeed  has 
napperie,  in  the  plural,  for  "all  manner  of  napertf 
but  he  is  no  authority,  against  that  of  the  Italian 
Dictionaries. 

The  pages  sprcd  a  table  out  of  hand, 

And  brought  forth  nop'ry  rich,  and  plate  more  rich. 

Hatri»g.Ar.WiU,l. 

Tis  true  thnt  he  did  eat  no  meat  on  table  cloths ;   out  of 

meet  ntccssitv,  because  they  had  no  meat  nor  napery. 

Gayt.  Fett.  Note*,  p.  03. 
So  many  napkins,  that  it  will  require  a  society  of  linnemlrapers 
to  furnish  us  with  the  nup<ry.  Ibid.  p.  375. 

And  the  smirk  butler  thinks  it 

Sin  in's  nnp'rie  not  to  express  hie  wit.      Herriek,  p.  130. 
Here  rather  improperly  or  jocularly  used : 

A  long  adue  to  the  spirit  of  sack,  and  that  noble  napery  till  tbe 
nest  vintage.  Lady  Alim.  1659,  A  3. 

2.  Linen  worn  on  the  person  : 

Thence  Clodius  hopes  to  set  his  shoulders  free 

From  the  light  butdeii  of  his  napery.        Hull,  Sat.  V.  1. 

Prythee  put  me  into  wholesome  napery. 

Hon.  W  Awe,  O.  PI.  iii.  30*. 

Napkin,  *.  A  pocket  handkerchief.  Of  this  use  of 
the  word.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  ouly  one  instance, 
which  is  from  Othello;  but  it  was  very  common,  and 
occurs  in  many  other  passages  of  Shakespeare : 

And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 

He  sends  tins  Moody  napkiu.  As  you  I.  it,  iv.  3. 

And  tread  on  corked  stills  a  prisoner's  pace, 
And  make  their  napkin  for  their  spitting  place. 

Halt,  Sat.  IV.  vi.  I.  11. 
Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  has  napkin,  or  handker. 
chief,  rendered  accordingly ;  and  table  napkin  is  there 
a  distinct  article. 

A  napkin,  the  diminutive  of  nappe,  in  its  modern 
sense,  was  the  badge  of  office  of  the  maitre  a" hotel, 
or,  as  we  should  call  him,  the  butler,  in  great 
houses : 

The  hour  of  meals  beiw?  event,  and  all  things  aro  now  in 
readiness,  le  maitre  hostel  takes  a  clean  napkin,  folded  at  length, 
but  naimw,  and  throws  it  over  his  shoulder,  remerobring  that  this 
is  the  ordinary  mark,  and  a  particular  sign  and  demonstration  of 
bis  office ;  and  to  let  men  see  how  credible  (sic)  his  charge  is,  he 
must  not  be  shamefaced,  nor  so  much  as  blush,  no  not  before  any 
noble  personage,  because  his  place  is  rather  an  honour  than  a 
service,  for  he  may  do  his  office  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  his 
cloak  upon  bis  shoulders,  and  his  hat  upon  his  bend ;  but  his 
napkin  must  always  he  upon  his  shoulder,  just  in  the  posture  I 
told  you  of  before.        Giles  Rote's  School  of  Instructions  for  the 

Officers  <f  the  Mouth,  IGH'i,  p.  ■*. 
Nare.  s.    A  nose;  from  nam,  the  nostrils,  Latin.  A 
word  never  much  in  use,  nor  at  all,  except  in  % 
jocular  way  of  affectation. 

—  For  yet  no  nare  was  tainted, 
Nor  thumb  uor  finger  to  the  step  acquainted. 

B.  Jon.  Kpig.  134.  p.  388.  Wh. 
There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 

Though  every  note  olfuct  it  not.  hudibr.  I.  i.  743. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  the  word  was  never 
common,  as  it  would  have  exposed  my  name  to 
many  bad  puns. 

Narrk.   Nearer;  naer,  Dutch. 

To  kerke  the  norre,  from  Cod  more  farre. 

Spent.  Sh.  Kal.  July,  97. 

So  explained  in  Spenser's  Glossary  subjoined, 
fcluoones  of  thousand  billowes  shouldred  narre. 

Huines  of  Rome,  I.  313. 
So  did  Uran,  tbe  narrt  tbe  swifter  move. 

Femb.  Arcad.  vol.  i.  p.  9*, 
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Minshew's  Dictionary  refers  from  nam,  to  near. 
*'  Narr,  nearer,  propior.  Coles.  Hence  the  phrase 
"  never  the  near,"  is  formed  from,  never  the  narre, 
i. e.  the  nearer.    See  Neare. 

Nashe,  Thomas,  or  more  commonly  Tom.  A  writer 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  whose  works  are  now  col- 
lected for  their  rarity,  rather  than  any  other  merit. 
Whoever  would  see  a  good  specimen  of  his  style, 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  his 
works,  may  see  his  Lenten  Stuff",  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  143.  There  they  will  see  that, 
in  his  ambition  to  be  superlatively  witty,  he  never 
says  any  thing  in  a  common  way,  so  that  every 
sentence  is  an  enigma,  and  must  have  been  so  even 
in  his  own  days.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  his 
works  are  an  ample  storehouse  of  quaint  phrases, 
and  popular  allusions. 

Nath  elesse,  adv.    Not  the  less,  or  nevertheless. 

Yet  natheletse  it  could  not  doo  him  die. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  1.  U.  54. 
It  is  more  commonly  contracted  to  nath'less. 

Nathemore.   Not  the  more. 

But  nathemore  would  that  coraeeous  swayne 
To  her  yecld  parage,  'gainst  hi*  lord  to  go. 

F.  Q.  I.  viii.  13. 

So  also  I.  ix.  25. 

Both  this,  and  the  preceding  word,  properly  belong 
rather  to  an  earlier  period,  but  are  common  in 
Spenser,  and  his  imitators.  They  are  used  also  by 
Fairfax  in  his  Tasso. 

Natural,  s.    Native  disposition. 

And  jet  this  much  hi»  courses  doo  approve, 
He  wn&  not  bloody  in  his  nalurall. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  ir.  43. 
A  huSbnne  or  counteract  foole,  to  hears  him  speake  wisely, 
which  is  like  himself,  it  is  no  sport  at  all,  but  for  such  a  comiter- 
fet  to  talke  and  looke  foolishly,  it  rnaketb  us  laugh,  because  it  is 
no  part  of  his  nalurall.  Puttenham,  III.  24.  p.  243. 

See  also  the  examples  in  Johnson. 

Naught,  a.  Bad,  naughty;  from  ne  aught,  not  any- 
thing: therefore,  good  for  nothing,  or  worthless. 
A  custom  has  prevailed  of  writing  naught,  when  bad 
is  meant ;  but  nought,  in  the  sense  of  nothing.  The 
familiar  word  naughty  probably  aided  this  mistaken 
distinction  ;  but  the  words  are  precisely  the  same.  Be 
naught,  or  go  and  be  naught,  was  formerly  a  petty 
execration  of  common  usage,  between  anger  and  con- 
tempt, which  has  been  supplanted  by  others  that  are 
worse,  as,  be  hanged,  be  curst,  &c;  awhile,  or  the 
while,  was  frequently  added,  merely  to  round  the 
phrase.  Mr.  Clifford  has  abundantly  confirmed  this 
usage,  and  put  an  end  to  the  puzzle  of  the  comment- 
ators upon  the  following  passage : 

Marry,  Sir  I  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

Mr.  Gifford  quotes, 

Come  away,  and  be  naug  ht  awhile.     Storie  of  K.  Darius. 
Get  you  both  iu  and  be  naught  awhile.  Swetnan, 
With  several  other  instances,  in  a  note  on  the 
words,  "  Be  curst  the  while;"  in  B.  Jons.  Barlh.  Fair, 
Act  ii.  p.  421. 

Naughty-pack.  A  term  of  reproach,  to  male  or 
female,  occurring  almost  always  in  this  compound 
form. 

•    •        She's  o  vmrlet  —  a  naughty  pack. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.  vi.  p.  20. 
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Having  two  le-wde  daughters,  no  better  than  naughty  packt. 

Apprehent.  of  Thru  Witches. 
He  call'd  roe  punk,  and  pander,  and  doxy,  and  the  vilest  nick, 
names,  as  if  I  had  been  an  arrant  naughty-pack. 

,.   .    ,  Af»y-oV/«,  Attiv.p.SS.rtpr 

Applied  also  to  a  man  : 

—  Got  a  wench  with  childe. 

Thou  naughty  packe,  thou  hast  undone  thyself  for  ever. 

Rnulr/t  Shoemaker  a  Gent.  G  4, 
The  editor  of  a  reprint  of  the  May-day  says  it  is 
still  used  in  the  northern  counties,  but  gives  no 
proof.    Anc.  Dr.  iv.  p.  88. 

Nave,  for  navel ;  as  the  nave,  or  centre  of  a  wheel. 

And  ne'er  shook  hands  nor  bid  farewel  to  him, 

Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chops, 

And  hYd  his  bead  upon  our  battlements.         Math.  L  1. 

The  commentators  would  fain  substitute  nape;  but 
besides  that  a  cut  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
jaws  would  not  meet  with  any  of  the  seams,  or  sutures 
of  the  skull,  and  that  it  would  be  a  strange  wound 
to  give,  when  he  "  faced  the  slave,"  a  head  so  cat 
would  be,  as  Capell  observes,  in  an  awkward  state  to 
place  upon  the  battlements.  He  surely  ripped  up 
his  bowels,  and  then  cut  off  his  bead.  Nave  is  tbe 
reading  of  both  folios.  Shakespeare  also  has  it  ia 
the  common  acceptation. 

Nawl,  5.  An  awl;  by  a  familiar  and  easy  transmuta- 
tion, a  nawl,  instead  of  an  awl.  So,  probably,  a 
nidget,  for  an  idiot,  and  others. 

—  There  shall  he  no  more  i 
Every  man  shall  hare  a  special  care  of  bis  i 
And  in  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors, 
His  lingel  and  his  nawl     B.  if  Ft.  Woman  Pleasd,  ix.  1. 

Tusser  spells  it  nail: 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit-leather  and  nail, 
With  collars  and  harness. 

Nay-ward,  a.  Towards  a  negative,  or  a  nay.  Ward, 
as  an  adjunct  implying  tendency,  was  added  at  this 
period  to  almost  all  words.  Thus  we  have  in  tbe 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  to  God-ward,  to 
us-aard,  Sac. 

—  You  would  believe  my  saying 

Hnwe'er  you  lean  to  the  nay-ward.      If'«a(cr'i  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Nay-word,  i.    A  watch-word. 

And,  iu  any  case  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may  know  cms 
another's  mind.  Merry  W.  W.  ii.  «■ 

A  proverb,  a  bye  word : 

Let  me  alone  with  him,  if  1  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay-uari, 
and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  t  have  «it 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  'Fuel.  N.  ii.J- 

Neare,  or  Nbere,  for  nearer.    Substituted  for  nam, 
when  that  began  to  grow  obsolete.    See  Narhe. 
Better  far  off,  than  near  be  ne'er  the  near. 

Shakttp.  Rich.  II.  »•  1 
Of  friends,  of  foes,  behold  my  foule  expence, 
And  never  the  neere.  Mirror  for  Mag.  p.  304- 

But  welaway :  all  was  in  vayne,  my  ocelc  is  Merer  the  neert. 

O. 11  iu  I* 

Much  will  be  said,  and  ne'er  a  whit  the  near. 

Drayton,  Ect.t. 

Look  upon  the  matter  yourself.    Poorc  men  put  up  bill  e>rr» 
day,  and  nothing  the  neere.     Latimer,  Serm.  to  K.  Edm.  p.  tU 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used  alone ; 
Pardon  me,  countess,  I  will  come  no  near. 

Ed*.  I//,  i.  8.  Prolus,  p.  2.  pag.  H 

Neaf.   See  Neif. 

Neat,  «.  Horned  cattle  of  the  ox  species.  Pure  Saxoo. 
In  Scotland  corrupted  to  noil  and  nowt.  See 
Jcimieton. 
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And  yet  th«  steer  the  heifer  and  the  calf 
Are  all  call'd  ntat.  Wint.  ToU,  ii.  9. 

Shakespeare  there  puns  upon  it ;  the  same  word 
afforded  a  quibble  also  to  Sir  John  Harrington : 
The  pride  of  Galla  now  is  grown  so  (treat, 
She  seeks  to  be  simam'd  Galla  the  neat : 
But  who  her  merits  shall  and  manners  scan, 
Mny  think  the  term  is  due  to  her  good  man. 
Ask  you,  which  way  1    Methinks  your  wits  are  dull, 
My  shoemaker  resolve  you  can  at 'full, 
Neat's  leather  is  both  ose-hidc,  cow,  and  bull. 

Epigrams,  B.  iii.  49. 

That  is,  be  was  to  be  considered  as  a  mat,  a  homed 
bea-st. 

Here  thou  bchold'st  thy  large  sleek  neat 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat.        Herritk,  Hesp.  p.  470. 

The  word  is  now  obsolete,  but  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Johnson.  Neat-herd  is  also  well  known, 
bat  not  equally  its  female. 

Nbatresse,  s.  A  servant  to  a  neat-herd;  a  female 
attending  upon  cattle. 

The  ueotrcsst,  longing  for  the  rest, 

Did  egge  him  on  to  tell.       Perry  t  Ballads,  ii.  219.  from 
Wurner't  Album  s  Engl.  B.  iv.  ch.  SO. 
It  occurs  again  at  line  259,  Percy. 

Neat-house,  j.  that  is,  cow-house.  Also  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  garden,  and  place  of  entertainment,  at 
Chelsea,  in  the  time  of  Massinger.  The  garden  was 
famous  for  melons. 

The  neat-home  for  musk-melons,  and  the  gardens 

Where  we  traffic  for  asparagus,  nre  to  me 

In  the  other  world.  Masting.  City  Mad.  iii.  1. 

The  Neat-houses,  near  Chelsea  Bridge,  are  noticed 
in  Dodsley's  London  and  its  Environs,  1761,  and  re- 
mained within  my  own  recollection,  probably  on  the 
same  spot.  There  was  also  Neat-house-lave,  on  upper 
Milbank,  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Neb,  t.  The  bill  of  a  bird.  Saxon.  Also  metaphori- 
cally used  for  the  projecting  point  of  any  thing. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill,  to  him, 
And  nnns  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife. 
To  her  allowing  huthaod.  Winter's  Tale,  i.  9. 

The  amorous  wormes  of  love  did  bitterly  gnawe  and  tcare  his 
heart,  wyth  the  neks  of  their  forked  head*. 

Painter's  Pal.  of  PI.  cited  by  Steevens. 
Nib  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  word,  and  is 
principally  applied  to  the  point  of  a  pen : 
Rostrum  —  the  bill,  beake,  or  nib.       Higin's  Nomencl.  p.  53. 

Neck-verse,  s.  The  verse  read  by  a  malefactor,  to 
entitle  him  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  therefore  event- 
ually to  save  his  life.  Generally  the  first  verse  of  the 
51st  Psalm.    See  Miserere. 

Within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows,  conning  his  netk-vertt. 

Jest  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  368. 
And  it  behoves  me  to  be  secret,  or  else  bit  neck- terse  cun 
[cod].  Promos  if  Cass.  i».  4. 

Madam,  I  hope  your  grace  will  stand 
Betwecne  ine  and  my  neck-Terse,  if  I  be 
Call'd  in  question  tor  opening  the  king's  letters. 

Hutor.  o/K.  Leir,  1605,  6  Old  Hays,  ii.  p.  410. 
—  Have  not  your  instruments 
To  tune,  when  you  should  strike  up,  but  twang  it  perfectly, 
As  you  would  read  your  neck-verse.    Mass.  Guard,  ir.  1. 

It  is  alluded  to  here,  in  the  song  of  a  prisoner : 

At  holding  up  of  a  hand, 
Though  our  chaplain  cannot  preach, 
Yet  be  ll  suddenly  you  teach, 
To  read  of  the  hardest  psalm. 

Ac.  qfCompl.  t,c.  1719,  p.  908. 

This  passage  seems  to  imply,  that  a  particularly 
difficult  Psalm  might  be  proposed. 
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Ned  Whiting.  A  famous  bear,  in  the  time  of  Ben 
Jonson,  known  probably  by  the  name  of  his  keeper ; 
as  there  was  one  also  called  George  Stone,  another 
Sackerson. 

Then  out  at  the  banqueting  house  window,  when  Ned  Whiting 
or  George  Stone  were  nt  the  stake.  B.  Jon.  Epiteene,  iii.  1. 

See  Stone,  and  Sackerson. 
Neeoam's  shore.    An  indigent  situation.    An  allu- 
sion chiefly  to  the  first  part  of  the  word,  namely 
need. 

Soon  less  I'me  host  at  Needham's  shore. 

To  crave  the  beggar's  boooe.  Tuner,  167?,  p.  138. 

Thus  Lothbury  is  often  introduced  to  signify  un- 
'  willingness,  from  loth ;  and  many  similar  allusions 
were  common  and  proverbial.    See  Lothbury. 

Needle,  phr.   To  hit  the  needle,  the  same  as  to  cleave 
the  pin,  in  archery,  exactly  to  hit  the  small  point  at 
the  centre  of  the  mark, 
ludeede  she  had  kit  the  needle  in  that  devise.  Pembr.  Are.  905. 

Needly,  adv.  Necessarily. 

Or  if  sour  woo  delights  in  fellowship, 

And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs. 

Rom.  if  Jssl.  iii.  9. 
But  soldiers  since  I  netdly  must  to  Rome. 

Lodge's  Wounds  of  Civ.  War,  1594,  sig.  £  9. 

Neeld,  or  Neele,  s.    A  needle. 

We,  Herniia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower. 

Mids.  S.  D.  HL  9. 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gantlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances.  Jf.  John,  v.  9. 

The  old  copies  read  needts,  but  it  is  certain  that 
neeld  was  then  used ;  and  the  verse,  in  these  places, 
demands  it : 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs,  and  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry. 

Pericles,  v.  5.  Chorus. 

—  See,  be  cride, 
This  shamelesse  whore,  for  thee  fit  weapons  were, 
Tby  neeld  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  spears. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  ii.  95. 

The  commentators  cite  many  more  instances.  In 
Gammer  Gurton,  it  is  most  frequently  neele,  and 
rhymes  to  feele,  &c.  O.  PI.  ii.  Yet  tteedle  is  also 
used,  as  p.  37. 

To  Neese,  or  Neeze,  v.   To  sneeze.   It  is  entered  in 
Minshew,  as  well  as  sneeze. 

And  waien  in  their  mirth,  and  neese,  and  swear. 

Mids.  N.  D.  ii.  1. 

Oh,  sir,  I  will  make  you  take  netting  powder  this  twentie 
daye*.  Menaxkmus,  6  pi.  i.  149. 

In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  it  for- 
merly occurred  twice;  but  in  one  of  the  passages 
(2  Kings,  iv.  35.)  it  has  been  tacitly  changed,  in  the 
modern  editions,  to  sneezed;  in  the  other  (Job,  xli.  18.) 
the  old  word  is  retained.  Probably  because  it  appears 
to  have  some  difference  in  signification.  It  is  said 
of  the  Leviathan, 

By  his  neesings  a  light  dolb  shine. 

Miss  Smith,  however,  in  her  translation,  changed 
it  to  sneezings. 

Niezing  root,  or  niese-vort,  is  the  white  hellebore 
in  Minshew,  and  neesing-root  in  Wilkins. 

Henry  More  seems  to  have  used  neexings,  for  ex- 
halations : 

You  summer  neexings,  when  the  sun  is  set, 

That  till  the  air  with  a  quick  lading  fire, 

Cease  from  your  flashing,.  PhUos.  Poems,  p.  393. 
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Negative.   The  duplication  of  the  negative  did  not' 
always,  in  our  earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but 
rather  strengthened  it;  nor  was  this  peculiar  to  one 
or  two,  but  general. 

But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat.    Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  S. 
There  is  no  Imnn  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Human  else.  Jnl.  C<r«.  iii.  1. 

Where  see  the  note.  The  instances  in  Shakespeare 
are  innumerable.    But  see  other  authors : 
—  You,  Frederick, 
By  no  meant  be  not  seen.  B.  it  Ft.  Chances,  iii.  4, 

Nor  have  no  private  busines*.  Id.  Wife  for  M.  i.  1. 

For  needlosse  feare  did  never  vantage  none. 

Spent.  F.Q.  1.  iv.  49. 
Askc  not  for  me,  nor  adil  not  to  my  woes. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  II.  v.  p.  176. 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids  that  were  so  nice, 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted.  Drayton's  Nymphidi/t,  p.  456. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  multiply  these 
examples  to  a  great  extent.    It  was  the  genuine 
language  of  the  time. 

Neif,  *.  Fist,  or  hand.  Still  current  in  the  north,  ac- 
cording to  Grose.  Coles  also  calls  it  northern. 
Engl.  Diet.  Accordingly  wc  find  it  in  Gavin 
Douglas's  /Eneid: 

And  smyiaud  with  nt ijfi*  his  breist,  ailace  I 

Ath  JF.n.  d.  193.  I.  4o 

See  Junius,  Etymol.  and  Ruddimait's  Gloss.  Also 
Jamieson's  Diet.  v.  Neive.    Neyve  is  also  in  Tim 
Bobbin,  in  the  same  sense.    See  Jamieson. 
Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 

Mid$.  N.  D.  iv.  1. 

Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  2  Hen.  IV.  a.  4. 

Also  written  nuef: 
I  wu'  not  my  good  two-penny  rascal ;  reach  me  thv  ntnf. 

H.  Jon.  Poetutt.  iii.  4. 

—  Thy  neif  once  again 

Run  I.  Wiieh  of  Edmonton. 

Nempt,  part.  Named;  from  an  old  verb  to  nempne, 
used  by  Chaucer.    Nemnan,  Saxon. 

As  must  disdeigniug  to  be  so  misdempt, 
Or  a  warmonger  to  be  basely  nempt. 

Spent  F.  Q.  III.  *.  99. 

Nephew,  *.    Grandson ;  as  itepos,  in  Latin. 

—  And  your  young  and  tall 

Nephews,  his  [your  son's]  sons,  prow  up  in  your  embrace. 

B.  Jont.  Matq.  ifAugurt,  »ul.  vi.  p.  135. 
Pass  on,  and  to  posterity  tell  tins, 
Yet  see  thou  tell  but  truly  whiit  hall)  been  ; 
Say  to  our  nephews  that  tbmi  once  hast  9<'t-n 
In  perfect  humau  »h-<pc,  all  beuv'uly  bli«». 

Drayton,  Idea  »vii. 

Used  also  by  Spenser  in  the  general  sense  of 
descendant: 

This  people's  vertue  yet  so  fruitful!  was 

Of  vertuous  nephron.  Ruins  of  Rome,  viii.  6. 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  and  exemplifies  both 
these  senses,  adding  "  out  of  use."    For  the  former 
he  quotes  Hooker  and  Dryden. 
Nere,  v.   Were  not,  or,  had  they  not  been;  like  the 
other  verbs  formed  by  the  negative,  nil/,  nould,  &c. 
lie  trembled  so,  that,  nere  bis  squires  beside, 
To  buld  him  up,  he  had  sunk  down  to  ground. 

t'uirf.  Tusso,  xii.  81. 

Nesii,«.  Tender,  weak,  soft ;  ncjc,  Saxon.  It  was  used 
by  Chaucer. 
Of  cheese, — he  saith  it  is  too  hard ;  he  saith  it  is  too  neth. 

Choite  oj  Change.  1685,  in  Cent.  Lit.  ix.  436. 

I  presume  that  it  is  still  used  as  a  provincial  word, 
for  it  not  only  appears  in  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary, 
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but  is  employed  by  Mr.  Crowe,  in  his  Lacniw 

Hill: 

The  darker  fir,  light  ash,  and  the  neth  tops 

Of  the  young  ha/el  join.  Ver.  Si. 

Ness,  s.    From  nere,  Saxon,  a  nose,  or  projecting  pro- 
montory of  land.    Often  found  in  composition.,  as 
Sheer-ness,  Black  ness,  &c;  but  also  separately: 
—  Without  bridge  she  venters, 
Through  fell  Cbaribdis  and  false  Syrtes'  nesse. 

Sytv.  Duburl. 

Nether-stocks,*.  Stockings;  that  is,  lover  stock. 
The  breeches  were  the  upper-stocks.  Thus,  haui-de- 
chausses,  and  bas-de-thausses,  were  the  old  French 
names  for  those  two  parts  of  dress:  the  latter  having 
retained  the  abbreviated  name  of  lias.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  whole  was  originally  in  one,  like  the 
present  pantaloons,  under  the  name  of  chausse,  made 
hose  in  English.    See  Hose.    Thus  Cotgrave : 

Chaute;  I.  A  hose,  a  stocking,  or  nether-stock  (b<u  dt 
chause),  also  a  breek,  or  breech,  iu  which  sense  it  is  most  com- 
monly plural  (haul  de  chauuet). 

When  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  theu  b*  wears  wooden 
ncther-rtoekt.  King  Lear,  b.  4. 

That  is,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks. 

An  high  paire  of  lilkc  nether-ttocket  that  covered  all  his  bot- 
tockes  mid  loigiii-s.  Futtenh.  u.  137. 

Then  have  thev  ncuther-stockes  tn  these  gay  hoten,  not  ofcluth 
(though  never  so  fine)  tor  that  is  thought  too  ba%r,  but  of  jarsey, 
v.or»t«  d,  crcwcil,  tilU,  tbrcd,  and  such  like,  or  rls  at  the  least  ol 
the  fiiuibt  yawn  that  can  be  got,  and  so  curiously  knit,  with  open 
seame  down  the  Icgge,  with  quirkes  and  cluckes  alwut  dio 
ancklcs,  mid  sometime  (haplir)  interlaced  with  guide  or  »iim 
thrcds,  as  is  woouderfull  to  beholds. 

Stuhbes't  Anat.  of  Abates,  p.  31. 
The  neiher-ttocke  was  of  the  purest  Granado  silke. 

Greene's  Qnip,lfC.  B3. 
We  see  what  a  luxury  silk  stockings  were  at  first 
esteemed.     Here  we  have  upper  and  nether-stocks 
together ;  the  latter  being,  as  in  the  first  example,  an 
allusion  to  the  stocks  for  confining  the  legs : 

Thy  K/>/»cr-stocks,  be  they  stuff  with  silke  or  flocks, 
Never  become  thee  like  a  ntther  pnire  of  stocks. 

HeywootTt  Ep'ujr. 

Sometimes  also  the  upper-stocks  were  called  Over- 
stocks.   See  that  word. 

Nettle.  To  water  one,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  was 
said  proverbially  to  cause  peevish  and  fretful  humour. 
See  Greene's  Quip,  Ifarl.  Alise.  v.  397.  See  Hotrelfs 
English  Proverbs,  P  4  b, 

New-cl  t.    A  sort  of  game  at  cards. 

F.  You  are  best  at  nrm-cut,  wifr ;  you'll  piny  at  that.  W.  It 
you  play  at  new-cut,  I'm  soonest  hitter  of  any  Iverr,  for  a  wa|«r. 

Woman  k.  with  K.  O.  PI.  viL  i96. 

New-fangled,  a.  This  word  cannot  be  deemed  obso- 
lete; but  see  Fangle,  and  Fangled.  A  Dr.Th. 
Henshaw  wished  to  derive  it  from  new  evangeth,  new 
gospels,  which,  according  to  Lye,  Skinner  much  ap- 
proved ;  but  to  me  it  seems  clear  that  Skinner  sneers 
at  it,  as  well  he  might.  He  says,  "  scd  gratiis  omnibus 
litacit  vir  eximius  Doct.  Th.  H.  qui  dictum  putat 
quasi  new  evangells,  (i.  e.)  nova  evangelia."  But  he 
gives  a  different  derivation  of  his  own,  "  forte  »b 
Ant.  fangles  ccepta ;  hoc  a  verbo  fenjan ;"  and  this  « 
clearly  right. 

Nias,  or  Niaise.  A  young  hawk  ;  from  stints,  French; 
and  from  this,  if  my  conjecture  be  right,  an  eyat  » 
only  a  corruption.  See  Eyas.  Also  Minshew. 
under  "  a  nias  hawk."  Skinner,  however,  in  Ny**> 
doubts  which  is  from  which. 
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Lauglit  at,  sweet  bird,  is  that  the  scruple  ?  come,  come, 
You  ft  re  .  niaise.  B.  Jon.  Devil  u  ,n  Ass,  i.  6. 

1  need  not  say  that  niaise  means  also  a  simpleton, 
in  French. 

Mr.  Gifford  thinks  a  niase  a  corruption  from  an 
eyns;  but  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  eyas,  from  ey, 
and  niais,  from  nid,  had  been  separately  formed  in 
the  two  languages.  Besides,  many  of  our  terms  in 
falconry  come  from  the  French.  It  may  be  observed 
too,  that  ey  means  an  egg,  not  a 


So  Puttenham : 
Metbinks  thii  fellow  spent*  like  bishop  Nicholas:  for  on  Saint 


Nice,  in  one  passage  of  Shakespeare,  seems  to  signify 
foolish,  trifling.  It  certainly  had  that  meaning  in 
Chaucer's  time,  and  was  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
the  French  Midi*.  See  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary.  Abo  in 
Gower. 

—  By  my  brotherhood  t 
The  letter  was  not  aire,  bot  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import;  sod  the  neglecting  it 

May  do  much  dnnger.  Romeo  4-  Jul.  T.  S. 

Probably  it  meant  the  same  in  this  passage  also : 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice 

To  change  true  rule*  for  odd  inventions.    Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  1. 

This  removes  all  difficulty  from  the  passage,  which 

has  puzzled  several  critics. 

Nicholas,  Saint.  The  patron  of  scholars,  being  a 
learned  bishop,  but  more  particularly  of  school-boys, 
as  he  was  remarkable  for  very  early  piety.  So 
Chaucer : 

But  sy,  whan  I  renaembre 
Stint  Nicholas  slant  ever 
For  be  SO  yaog  to  Crist  did  reverence 

Priorase'i  Tale,  Stnn.  2. 

On  bis  day,  the  6th  of  December,  in  some  cathe- 
drals, a  boy-bishop  was  chosen,  who  continued  in 
office  till  Innocents'  Day,  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  J.  Gregory  gives  this  account  of  it  in  his 
tract  entitled  Episcopus  Puerorum : 

The 


-in  this  matcre, 
my  presenco, 


felluw  children  upon  &  Nicholas  daie.  Upon  this  daie  rather 
than  ani«  other,  because  it  is  singularly  noted  of  this  bishop,  (as 
S.  Paul  said  of  his  Timothie)  that  bee  had  known  the  scriptures 


of  a  childe, 

n.  —  From  this  < 


life  sanctusimi 
till 


hold  up  the 


incunabulii 
at  night  (it  lasted 


lunger  at  the  first)  the  episcopus  puerorum  was  to  bear  the 
amf  r, 


of  a  bishop,  answerably 
his  hand,  and  a  miter 


upon  his  bead, 
rpiteoporum  mitris 
those  of  '  ' 


(saitb  one) 

i 

The  rest  of  his  fellows,  from  the  same  time  being,  were  to  take 
upon  them  the  style  and  counterfaid  of  prebends,  yielding  to  their 
bishop  (or  els  as  if  it  were)  no  less  than  canonical  obedience. 

And  look  what  service  the  verie  bishop  himself  with  bis  dean 
and  prebends  (had  they  been  to  officiate)  was  to  hare  performed, 
tbe  mass  excepted,  the  verie  same  was  don  by  the  chorister  bishop 
and  his  caiious  upon  the  eve  and  holteduie. 

J.  G  rteorii  Opm*c.  1650,  p.  1 13. 

Strype  gives  a  more  particular  reason  why  St. 
Nicholas  was  celebrated  by  children : 

The  memory  of  this  saint  ami  bishop  Nicole*  was  thus  solem- 
nized by  a  child,  the  belter  to  rememt«er  the  holy  man,  even  when 
he  was  n  child,  and  his  child-like  vertoes  when  be  became  a  man. 
The  popish  festival  tells  us,  that,  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  he 
fatted  Wednesday!  and  Fridays,  sucking;  but  once  a  dny  on  Ikote 
<farys.  And  his  meekness  and  simplicity,  tbe  proper  verlues  of 
children,  he  maintained,  from  his  childhood,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
And  therefore  saith  the  festival,  children  don  Ana  worthip,  htfort 
all  other  saints.  Strypes  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

See  also  Bradfs  Claris  Ca/endaria,  vol.  ii.  on 
Dec.  6. 
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its  fellow  speaks  kke  bishop  Nicholas:  lor  on  aeiar 
Nicholas'  uight  commonly  the  scholars  of  the  country  make  them 
lishop,  who,  like  a  foolish  boy,  goetb  about  blessing  and  prtncli- 
,  with  such  childish  terms,  as  maketb  the  people  laugh  at  his 


a  bis! 


foolish  counterfeit  speeches.  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  S?8. 

There  is  an  article  on  this  subject  in  Bourne's 
Popular  Antiquities,  edited  by  Brand,  p.  362.  8vo. 
It  was  probably  observed  in  all  cathedrals,  as  Bishop 
Lyttelton  conjectures  in  his  accouDt  of  Exeter  (p.  11), 
and  in  most  schools.  In  Hearite,  Liber  Niger,  he  is 
called  the  barne-bishop,  i.  e.  child-bishop. 

But  a  very  different  person  was  also  jocularly 
called  St.  Nicholas,  now  converted  into  Old  Nick; 
the  same  person  whom  Sir  J.  Haringtoii  has  called 
Saunte  Satan,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Black- 

SAUNT. 

The  real  saint,  the  patron  of  scholars,  is  principally 
alluded  to  in  the  following  passage ;  though,  perhaps, 
with  a  sly  reference  also  to  the  false  one : 

S.  Come,  foal,  come  try  me  in  this  paper. 
L.  There,  and  St.  Nifholai  be  thy  speed. 

Two  Gent.  Per.  iik  1. 

But  it  was  clearly  the  latter  who  gave  a  name  to 
St.  Nicholas  cJerks,  when  used  to  signify  thieves, 
highwaymen,  and  the  like.  Tanner,  in  a  letter  to 
T.  Heame,  has  supposed  that  title  to  be  derived  to 
them  from  the  unlucky  pranks  of  the  young  clerks 
attending  on  the  boy-bishop.  Letters  from  the  Bodl. 
vol.  i.  p.  302.  But  their  childish  tricks  were  little 
applicable  to  tbe  practices  of  villains  of  the  worst 
description,  whose  patron  might  properly  be  Saint 


G.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas's  clerks,  111 
give  thee  this  neck.  C.  No,  I'll  none  of  it:  I  prythee  keep  that 
for  the  hangman;  for  I  know  thou  worship's!  Saint  " 


truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may.  1  Hen.  if.  ii.  1. 

I  think  yonder  come  prancing  down  the  hills  from  Kingston  a 
couple  of  bur  tother  cozens,  Saint  Nicholas's  clerks. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  353. 

Ben  Jonson  compliments  N.  Machiavel  with  this 
title: 

He  that  is  cruel  to  halves  (said  the  said  St.  Nicholas )  [i.  e. 
Mw-hiavet,  who  had  been  mentioned  before]  loseth  no  less  the 
opportunity  of  bis  cruelty  than  of  his  benefits. 

Discoveries,  p.  108.  Wh. 

Butler  pretends  that  the  devil  was  called  Nick 
from  Machiavel : 

Nick  Machiavel  had  no  such  trick, 
Though  he  gave  name  to  our  Old  Nick. 

Uudihr.  III.  i.  1313. 

This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error  of  Butler's, 
the  name  of  Nick  for  the  devil  being  much  older 
than  Machiavel ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  mere  sarcasm. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  old  gentleman  did  obtain 
that  name,  we  must  answer,  from  the  northern  lan- 
guages, Islandic,  Swedish,  or  Dutch;  where  Nicka, 
Nicken,  and  Nicker,  have  that  sense.  Dr.  Grey 
makes  it  Saxon  also ;  but  that  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
unless  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  be  defective.  "  Old 
Nicka,"  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  "  was  a  sprite  that 
came  to  strangle  people  who  fell  into  the  water:" 
that  is,  among  the  Runic  nations.  Sir  IV.  Temple, 
on  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  431.  "  De  hoc  Nicca,  sea 
Nicken,  ut  et  aliis  septentrionalium  idolis,  compendio 
disserit  Jo.  Wasthovius,  in  pnefatione  ad  vitas  sanc- 
torum," says  Olaua  Worrxaus  Mon.  Dan.  I.  c.  4. 
2  Y 
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There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Nick  was  a  very 
old  name  for  the  devil ;  and  the  jest  of  making  him 
a  saint,  must  have  arisen  after  the  reformation,  in 
profane  ridicule  of  the  popish  saint. 

Niddicock,  «.  A  noodle,  a  foolish  person;  possibly 
quasi  nettling  cock,  or  the  same  as  Hiding,  which  see, 
and  Nidcet. 

Oh,  Chrysostome  thou  —  descry  est  to  be  stak'd,  as  well  as 
buried  in  the  open  fields,  for  being  such  a  goose,  widgeon,  and 
niddeeoek  to  dye  for  love.         Gayton'i  Festivou*  Notes,  p.  61. 

They  were  never  such  fond  niddieocket  as  to  offer  Bnv  man  a 
rodde  to  beate  their  owne  tayles. 

Uolinth.  Deter,  of  Irel.  G  3.  col.  1  a. 
Gayton  has  once  made  it  niddecook,  for  the  sake, 
as  it  seems,  of  applying  it  to  a  woman : 

Sbee  was  just  such  another  niddecook  as  Joan  Gutierez. 

Fett.  ISotct,  p.  27. 

Nioceries,  s.  Trifles.  Skinner  and  Coles.  But  rather 
fooleries.    See  Nidcet. 

Nidget,  Niooet,  or  Nioeot.  A  fool.  Howell's 
Lexicon  Tetraglotton,  &c.  Camden  seems  to  inter- 
pret it  a  coward : 

It  [that  is,  the  old  word  aiding]  signified),  as  it  sccmeth,  no 
more  then  ahject,  base-minded,  false- hearted,  cowurd,  or  nidget. 

Camd,  Remain!,  p.  31. 

This  derivation  would  never  have  been  adopted, 
but  on  the  authority  of  so  great  a  man  as  Camden ; 
since  it  is  neither  probable  in  itself,  nor  does  it  give 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  doubtless  right,  as 
to  the  sense  of  niding ;  but  nidget  has  no  relation  to  it. 
It  is  formed,  probably,  from  ideot,  currently  pro- 
nounced idgeot ;  and  a  nidget,  or  nigeot,  is  no  more 
than  an  ideot,  carelessly  spoken;  and  that  is  its 
exact  meaning : 

Fear  him  not,  mistress,  'tis  a  gentle  nig  get,  you  may  play  with 
hits.  Changeling,  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  267. 

Nidino.  j.  A  coward,  a  base  wretch;  nilSinj,  i.e. 
nithing,  Saxon,  from  nrS,  vileness.  Camden  says  of 
this  word,  that  it  has  had  more  force  than  abracada- 
bra, or  any  word  of  magical  use,  having  levied  armies 
and  subdued  rebellious  enemies : 

For  when  there  was  a  dangerous  rebellion  against  King  William 
Rufus  — he  proclaimed  that  all  subjects  should  repare  to  his 
campc,  upon  no  other  penally,  but  that  whoever  refused  to  come 
should  be  reputed  a  Hiding :  they  swarmed  to  him  immediately 
from  nil  sides,  in  such  numbers,  that  he  had  in  few  days  an  infi- 
nite armie,  and  the  rebel  Is  therewith  were  so  terrified  that  forth- 
with they  yeelded.  Remains,  p.  31. 

The  other  example  I  must  borrow  from  Mr.  Todd. 

Ho  is  worthy  to  he  culled  it  niding,  the  pulse  of  whose  soul 
beats  but  faintly  townrds  heaven,  —  who  will  not  run  and  reach 
his  hnnd  to  bear  up  his  tciuple.    liemtll  on  For.  Travels,  p.  229. 

Nibce,  if  the  following  passage  be  correct,  means 
there,  a  relation  in  general,  it  has  been  shown,  that 
nephew  sometimes  meant  a  grandson,  or  more  remote 
descendant.    See  Nephew. 

Myself  was  from  Veroua  banished 
Fur  practising  to  stent  away  n  lady, 
An  heir,  and  niece,  ully'd  unto  the  duko. 

Two  Cent.  Ver.  vt.  1. 

Nifle,  i.  A  trifle.  Used  by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7342. 
but  not  disused  after  his  time.  From  a  Norman 
word  Nifle.  See  Kelham't  Norman  Diet,  and  that 
perhapa  from  nijio,  a  drop  hangiug  at  the  nose. 
Did.  du  \  ieui  Laugage,  vol.  ii.  We  find  in  a  pro- 
verb, given  in  Witliafs  Dictionary,  1616,  12mo. 
Jdunut  levidente,  a*  good  as  nifiet  in  a  Lag.  Page  636. 
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Colea  has,  "  A  nifie,  titivilitium."    Lot.  Did. 
See  also  Howelh  Lei.  Tetr. 

Here  the  gu-ga-girles  single  it  with  bis  neat  niftet. 

ClUut't  Caler-Char.  1631,  p.  19. 
The  subject  of  it  was  not  farr  to  seeke, 
Fine  witts  worke  niickle  matter  out  of  ni/lct. 

Mite.  Ant.  Angl.  in'Xt.  Prince,  p.  40. 

Nifling,  a.   Trifling;  from  the  former. 

For  a  poor  nifting  toy,  that's  worse  than  nothing. 

Lady  Alimony,  E3  b. 

A  niffling  fellow  is  sometimes  saia  even  now,  in 
contempt,  and  means  probably  the  same.  The  ex- 
pression is  current  in  Devonshire.  Niffy-naffy  may 
have  a  similar  origin. 

Nigole,  v.   To  trifle,  or  play  with. 

—  Take  heed,  daughter. 
You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion. 

Matt.  Emp.oftke  Eatt,  t.J. 
Also  to  squeeze  out,  or  bring  out  slily : 

I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  nigflc 
out,  and  buy  a  holly  wand,  to  grace  him  through  the  streets. 

Honest  Wh.  O.  Pi.  iii.  421 

Night-m  are,  s.  The  fanciful  name  for  that  oppression 
which  is  Bometimes  felt  in  disturbed  sleep ;  supposed 
to  be  a  demon,  or  incubus.  For  the  derivation,  see 
Todd.  Drayton  has  poetically  made  Queen  Mab 
herself  the  agent  in  it : 

And  M.ib,  liis  merry  queen,  by  ni;ht, 

Bestrides  young:  folks  thnt  lie  upright, 

(In  older  times  the  mare  that  night) 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure.    Nymphidia,  p.  453. 

See  Mare. 

In  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  we  have 
a  spell  against  the  night-mart,  which  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  lines  quoted  from  K.  Lear: 

Have  at  you  with  a  night-spell  then  I 

St.  George,  St.  George,  our  lady's  knight, 
lie  walks  by  day,  he  walks  by  night; 
And  wben  he  had  her  fuund, 
lie  ber  beat  and  her  bound, 
Untill  to  him  her  troth  she  plight, 
She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night. 

Mont.  Thomat,  \r.  6. 

The  same  is  cited,  with  a  few  variations,  in 
R.  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  48.  ed.  1665. 

Nioht-rail,  $.  A  sort  of  loose  robe,  or  pendent  vest, 
thrown  over  the  other  dress ;  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  the  Spectator.  Kersey  explains  it  as  a  sort  of 
gorget,  or  whisk,  but  erroneously.  They  were  some- 
times very  costly.  Among  the  extravagances  of 
fine  ladies  arc  mentioned, 

—  Sickness  feign 'd. 

That  your  night-railt  of  forty  pounds  a- piece, 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 

Matt.  CHy  Mad.  i».  * 
Addison  mentions  a  night-rail  in  his  treatise  on 
medals. 

Night-rule,  s.  Night-revel,  or  rather  night-work. 
Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Douce  agree  in  thinking  ride 
in  this  and  misrule,  a  corruption  of  revel ;  but  mis- 
rule clearly  does  not  mean  mis-revel,  but  miagovera- 
ment,  or  misconduct;  exemption  from  all  common 
rule  and  order.  Night-rule  therefore  may,  1  think, 
better  be  interpreted,  such  conduct  as  generally  ndtt 
in  the  night. 

—  How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  Rrore  f 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  iii.  «• 
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ToNill.  Not  to  will,  to  be  averse  to.  This  remnant 
of  the  still  older  language  remains  only  at  present 
(if  it  can  be  said  to  remain)  in  the  phrase  "  will  be 

•  nill  he;"  and  in  Shakespeare  it  occurs  no  otherwise. 
In  Chaucer's  time  there  was  ms  for  is  not,  nould  for 
would  not,  &c. 

And  will  you  nill  you,  I  will  many  you.  Tarn.  Shr.  ii.  1. 
Will  he  mil  he,  he  goes.  Html,  v.  1. 

But  others  have  it  in  a  more  general  way : 
—  I  taste  in  you  the  Mine  affections 
To  will  or  nill,  to  think  things  good  or  bad.  Catiline,  i.  3. 
If  new,  with  man  and  wife,  to  will  and  nill, 
The  selfsame  things,  a  note  of  concord  be. 

Id.  Epigr.  Z37. 
Men'i  vaine  delight*  are  wondrous  to  behold, 
l  or  that,  that  nature  nil*,  nor  nature  sowes, 
They  take  in  hand  on  science  far  too  bold. 

Mirr.for  Magittr.  p.  56. 
lie  nild  the  regent  hence  dispatcht  in  many  dales. 

Id.  p.  487. 

Willy-nilly  is  sometimes  said,  or  even  written,  for 
the  other. 
We  have  also  nilt  for  wilt  not : 

Or  coraest  thou  to  work  me  grief  and  harm  f 
Why  nilt  thou  speak,  why  not  thy  face  disarm  ? 

Fair/.  'Fatso,  xriii.  31. 

2'oNim,  for  to  steal,  is  pure  Saxon;  niman,  to  take, 
though  Dr.  Johnson  goes  to  the  Dutch  for  it.  To 
nun  became  afterwards  a  familiar  term  for  to  pilfer. 
Hence  Shakespeare  called  one  of  his  rogues  Nym. 

Nine-fold.  By  some  corruption  or  licence,  apparently 
put  for  nine\foals,  in  Lear,  iii.  4.  The  first  and 
second  folio  agree  in  the  reading. 

St.  Withold  (Vitalis)  footed  thrice  the  wold, 
He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  nine  fold. 

The  lines  are  probably  a  fragment  of  some  old 
ballad,  and  therefore  likely  enough  to  be  corrupt 
The  folio  reads,  "  Swithin  footed  thrice  the  old." 
Dr.  Farmer,  therefore,  proposed  to  read  oles  and 
foles:  oles  being  provincial  for  wolds.  Mr.  Malone 
says  it  means  nine  familiars. 

Nine-holes,  j.  A  rural  game,  played  by  making  nine 
boles  in  the  ground,  in  the  angles  and  sides  of  a 
square,  and  placing  stones  and  other  things  upon 
them,  according  to  certain  rules. 
Playing  at  covtes,  or  nine-holes,  or  shooting  at  buttes. 

New  Custome,  O.  PI.  i.  256. 
—  TV  unhappy  wags  which  let  their  cattle  stray, 
At  nine-holes  on  the  heath,  while  they  together  piny. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.  xiv.  p.  930. 
Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips  and  we  to  nine-holet  rail. 

Id.  Muses'  Elys,  vi. 
Raspe  pi  ayes  of  nine-holet,  and  'tis  known  he  gets 
Many  a  tester  by  I  lis  game,  and  bets.       Herrick,  p.  178. 

Nine-men's  morris.  Evidently  only  another  name 
for  the  same  sport.  The  plan  of  the  game  is  parti- 
cularly described  and  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut  in 
the  variorum  notes  on  the  following  line  of  Shake- 
speare: 

The  nine-men's  morris  ia  fill'd  up  with  mud. 

Mid,.  N.  Dr.  ii.  «. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  simpler  form  here 
represented,  which  I  have  also  y 
seen  cut  on  small  boards,  is  more 
like  the  rural  game  in  question. 
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Nine-worthiness,  *.  Having  worth  equal  to  that 
of  the  celebrated  nine.  See  Worthies-nine. 
From  the  fame  of  these  personages,  Butler  formed 
this  curious  title ;  meaning,  I  presume,  that  his  hero 
was  equal  in  valour  to  any  or  all  of  those  nine. 
Ralpho  thus  addresses  him : 

Of  your  awe^ftowu'nVd.  Hud.  Part  I.  c.  ii.  v.  MO. 

Nineveh.  A  motion,  or  puppet-show,  which  seems 
to  have  been  more  famous  than  any  other,  being 
mentioned  by  almost  all  the  authors  of  Ben  Jonson's 
time.  It  included  the  history  of  Jonas  and  the 
whale. 

They  say  there  is  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  with 
Jonas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at  Fleet-bridge. 

Every  Man  out  of  hit  H.  ii.  3. 
Several  others  are  enumerated  with  this  in  his 
Barth.  Fair: 

O  the  motions  that  I,  Lanthoni  Leatherhead,  have  given  light 
to,  i"  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod  died!  Jerusalem  was  a 
stately  thing,  and  so  was  Ninive,  and  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  with  the  rising  of  the  prentices,  and  pul- 
ling down  the  bawdy-hou6es  there  upon  Shrove  Tuesday ;  but  the 
Gunpowder-plot,  there  was  a  get-penny!  1  have  presented  that 
to  an  eighteen  or  twenty-penny  audience  nino  times  m  an  after- 
noon. Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

C.  Nay  by  your  leave  Nel,  Ninivie  was  better.  W.  Ninivie, 
O  that  was  the  story  of  Joan  and  the  wall  [Jonas  and  the  whale] 
was  it  not  George?  Ii.  if  Fl.  Knight  of  B.  P.  ui.  1. 

Again  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  i. 
Vis  us,  I  wonder  that  amongst  all  your  objects,  you  presented 
us  not  with  Plato's  ideas,  or  the  sight  of  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
London,  or  some  Sturbridge-fair  monsters. 

lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  186. 
Ninole,  i.  e.  an  ingle,  or  mine  ingle,  used  originally  in 
a  very  bad  sense,  but  afterwards  more  commonly  in 
the  mere  signification  of  a  favourite.  We  have  both 
forms  of  the  word  in  the  speeches  of  the  same  wise 
personage  (Asinius)  in  Decker's  Satiro-mastii : 


Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  ningle  is  always  in  labour  when  I 
come :  the  nine  Muses  be  his  midwives. 

Orig.  of  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 
I  never  saw  mine  ingle  so  da„l,ed  in  my  life  before. 

Ibid.  p.  118. 

And  passim. 

—  When  his  purse  gingles, 
Hearing  boys  follow  at 's  tail,  fencers,  and  ninglet. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  70. 
See  also  Lady  Alimony,  C  2  b. 

Ni  p,  s.   A  satirical  hit,  a  taunt 

Will,  didst  thou  heare  these  ladies  so  talk  of  mee, 

What  ayleth  them  I  from  their  nippet  shall  I  never  be  froe  ? 

Damon  tf  Pith.  O.  1*1.  i.  182. 
Euphoes,  though  be  perceived  her  coic  nip,  seemed  not  to  care 
for  it,  but  taking  her  by  the  band,  said.  Euph.  D  3  b. 

2.  A  thief,  or  pick-pocket;  a  cant  term : 

They  allot  such  countries  to  this  band  of  foists,  such  townes  to 
those,  and  such  n  city  to  so  many  nips.  Decker,  Belm.  sign.  H  3. 

One  of  them  is  a  nip,  I  took  him  in  the  two-penny  gallery  at 
the  Fortune.  Roaring  G.  O.  PI.  vi.  113. 

Of  cheaters,  litters,  nips,  foists,  puggards,  curbro, 
With  all  the  devil's  black  guard.  Ib.  115. 

Pimps,  nipt,  and  tints,  prinados,  highway  standers, 
All  which  were  my  femiliars.         Honest  Ghost,  p.  231. 

To  Nip,  v.   To  taunt,  or  satirize. 

There  were  some,  which  on  the  other  side,  with  epigrams  and 
rymes,  nipping  and  quipping  their  fellowes. 

Slant's  Hist.  Land.  4to.  1599,  p.  55. 

Nippitate,  *.  and  a.   A  sort  of  jocular  epithet,  or 


title, 


in 


chiefly  to  ale;  but 
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also  to  other  strong  liquors.  It  seems  always  to 
imply,  that  the  liquor  is  peculiarly  strong  and  good. 
The  derivation  of  so  whimsical  a  word,  it  is  perhaps 
idle  to  inquire;  but  as  it  is  most  frequently  joined 
with  ale,  1  cannot  help  surmising  that  it  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  nappy,  quasi  nippy  nappy . 

Well  fare  England,  Where  the  poo  re  may  have  a  pot  of  ale  for 
a  penny,  fresh  ale,  firm*  ale,  nappie  ale,  ntppitate  ale. 

Twill  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nippitale. 

Chapman's  Alphonsuf,  F  1. 

He  was  heere  to-day,  Sir,  and  fil'd  two  hottles  of  nippUate 
tack.  Look  about  you,  F  b. 

And  ever  nuited  himself  with  such  estimation,  az  yet  too  tast 
of  a  cup  of  mppilati,  hiz  judgement  will  be  taken  above  the  beat 
in  the  parish,  be  biz  note  near  so  read.  Lancham't  Letter. 

Nippitatum,  or  Nippitato.  Strong  liquor ;  a  mock 
Latin  word,  formed  from  the  preceding. 

We  shall  find  some  shift  or  other  to  quench  the  scorching  heat 
of  our  parched  thrutes,  with  the  best  nippitatum  in  this  towne, 
which  is  commonly  called  huffenp. 

Vtp.  F*l*tir$  Art  qf  Flnttery,  H  3. 

My  father  oft  will  tell  me  of  a  drink 
In  England  found,  and  nipitato  cnll'd, 
Which  driveth  alt  the  sorrow  from  your  hearts. 
JL  Lady,  'tis  true,  you  need  not  lay  your  lips 
To  better  nipUato  than  there  is. 

B.  if  Fl.  Knight  of  B.  P.  iv.  1. 
Then  when  this-  nippitatum,  this  huffe  cappe,  as  they  call  it, 
this  nectar  of  life  is  set  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get  the  soon- 
est to  it,  and  spend  the  most  upon  it.     Stubbes's  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

Describing  church-ales. 

Nis,  v.  Is  not;  formed  of  the  negative  particle  and 
is :  as  nill,  nould,  8tc.  A  Chaucerian  word,  retained 
by  Spenser,  in  bis  Eclogues : 

Leave  mee  those  hills  where  harbrough  nis  to  see, 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch.  „ 

Shep.  KoL  June,  v.  19. 

Also  Sidney: 

i'or  nothing  can  indure  where  order  n  is. 

Pemb.  Are.  p.  398. 

Niter.  Seems  to  mean  a  smart  person,  but  wants 
further  exemplification;  possibly  from  nittie,  quasi 
shiners.   See  Nittie. 

Ho  that  was  admired  by  niter*  for  his  robes  of  gallantry. 

Hog  k.  I.  his  Petri,  O.  PI.  vi.  382. 

Nittie  seems  to  be  used  for  splendid,  shining,  as  if 
from  tdtidus,  Latin ;  but  it  also  means  filthy,  from  a 
nit. 

O  dapper,  rare,  complete,  sweet,  nittie  youth. 

Marston's  Saiires,  Sat  3d. 
Next  night  therefore  these  nittie  baiters  intend  with  strong 
hand  w  breakc  his  glws  windows. 

Clitus's  Whimsies,  1631,  p.  134. 

No.  Ironically  used,  to  signify  the  contrary  to  what 
seems  to  be  asserted. 

This  is  no  cunning  queen  1  'slight,  she  will  make  him 

To  think  that,  like  a  stag,  he  has  cast  bis  horns. 

And  is  grown  young  again.  Mass.  Boudm.  i.  *. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on  the  passage,  and  the 
article  Here's  no,  above. 
Nock,  *.  A  notch;  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
notch  of  an  arrow,  where  it  rests  upon  the  string ;  or 
those  of  the  bow,  where  the  string  is  fastened.  See 
Minshew.  Hence  a  Law  Latin  Dictionary,  dated  1701, 
bas,  "  the  nock,  in  horn,  of  a  bow,  or  arrow,  crena, 
s.  f."    Nick  is  only  a  corruption  of  it. 

He  took  his  arrow  by  the  nocke,  and  to  his  bended  breast, 


The  o»y  sinew  close' he  drew,  even  till  the  pile  djd  rest 

Horn,  11. 


Upon  the 
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p.  53. 


The  nocke  of  the  shaft  is  diversely  made,  for  some  be  great  and 
full,  some  handsome  and  little.  Atth.  Tosopk.  p.  167. 

Be  sure  alwayes  that  your  stringe  slip  not  out  of  the  nocke,  fur 
then  all  is  in  jeopardy  of  breakinge.  lb.  p.  201. 

2.  Also  a  man's  posteriors,  from  being  cleft : 

But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 

Off  drop't  the  sympathetic  snout.         Hudib.  I.  i.  I.  285. 

See  Nockandro. 

To  Nock,  v.   To  place  the  notch  of  the  arrow  upon 
the  string. 

—  Then  took  be  up  his  bow 
And  nock't  his  shall.  Chap.  Horn.  II.  p.  53. 

And  the  wild  Tartar  does  no  danger  feare, 
His  arrow  nockt,  and  string  drawn  to  his  en  re. 

Heyw.  Pleat.  Dial,  p.  480. 
God  is  all-sufferance  here ;  here  he  doth  show 
No  arrow  nockt,  only  a  stringlesse  how. 

Herrickt  Noble  Numb.  p.  39. 

"  Nocke  your  arrow,"  is  a  word  of  command,  in 
Grose's  Military  Auliq.  ii.  275. 

2.  To  form  with  a  notch  :  applied  also  to  the  notch 
in  the  bow  which  receives  the  string  at  each  end : 

Moreover,  you  must  looke  that  your  bo  we  be  well  nocked,  for 
feare  the  sharpuesse  of  the  borne  shere  asunder  the  string. 

Asck.  Tosopk.  p.  141. 

Nockandro,  «.  The  posterior  part  of  man;  probably 
a  burlesque  composition  of  nock,  a  notch,  and  the 
Greek  *>fyo<,  of  a  man.  • 

Jllest  be  Dulcinea,  whose  favour  I  beseeching, 

Rescued  poor  Andrew,  and  his  nock-andro  from  breeching. 

Gayton's  Pes/.  Notts,  p.  14 
My  foul  nockandroa  all  bemerded. 

Rabelais,  by  Osell,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

See  Nock. 

Noddy,  *.  A  fool;  because,  says  Minshew,  he  nods 
when  he  should  speak. 

S.  —  She  did  nod,  and  I  said,  I. 
P.  And  that  set  together  is  noddy. 

S.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together,  take  rt  for 
your  pains.  Two  Gent.  V,  i.  1. 

Ere  you  come  hither,  poore  I  was  somebody, 
The  king  delighted  in  me,  now  I  am  a  noddy. 

Dam.  If  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  174, 
A ?  we  find  of  Irus  the  begger,  and  Thersites  the  glorious  noddu. 
whom  Homer  makes  mention  of.  Puttenham,  B.  i.  ch.  so. 

2.  A  game  on  the  cards.  Mr.  Reed  conjectured 
that  it  was  the  game  now  called  cribbage;  but 
merely  from  the  knave  being  called  knave  noddy, 
which  it  is  also  at  One-and-thirty,  and  other  familiar 
games.  In  a  play  of  Middieton's,  Christmas,  speak- 
ing of  the  sports  of  that  time  as  his  children,  says, 

I  leave  them  wholly  to  my  eldest  son  Noddy,  whom,  during  his 
minority,  1  commit  to  the  custody  of  a  pair  of  knaves  and  on«  and 
thirty.  inner  Temple  Mask. 

Now  pairs,  and  one  and  thirty,  belong  to  the  game 
of  one  and  thirty,  as  well  as  to  cribbage ;  but  in  a 
passage  quoted  from  Shirley,  it  seems  as  if  fifteen 
was  the  game  at  noddy : 

He  is  upon  the  matter  then  fifteen, 

A  game,  at  noddy.  Ride  Park. 

It  was,  therefore,  more  like  quinze,  which 
fifteen  the  game,  in  other  respects  the  same  as 
and  thirty. 

Master  Frankford,  you  play  best  at  noddy. 

Worn,  killed  w.L  O.Pl.vii. 

Here  the  speaker  means  to  pun  on  the  word. 
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In  another  place  it  seems  aa  if  twenty-one  was  the 
game;  bringing  it  to  vingt-un.  All,  however,  are 
die  same,  except  in  the  number  which  wins  the 
game: 

A  young  heire  i»  a  gamester  at  noddy,  one  and  twenty  makes 
him  out;  if  he  have  a  flush  ill  his  hand,  expect  him  shortly  to 
shear  it,  without  hiding  his  canta. 

If.  SaltOHttalti  Picture,  Char.  9. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  played  all 
the  three  ways,  as  15,  21,  and  31,  at  the  choice  of 
the  players.  It  is  not  noticed  in  that  learned  work, 
the  Complete  Gamester.  "Noddy-boards  are  mentioned 
by  Gayton,  Fed.  Notes,  p.  340 ;  but  they  could  not 
belong  to  thiB  game,  which  required  no  particular 


belong 
board. 


Nodcecock,  s.   Simpleton.    Of  noddy  and  corA\ 

This  poore  nodcecock  contriving  the  time  with  sweete  and 
pleasauut  w ocnles  with  his  dareling  Stmprwrosia. 

Painter,  Pal.  Pita*,  i.  E  e  5. 

Nodock,  s.  In  the  only  passage  where  I  have  found 
it,  appears  to  mean  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is  thus 
employed,  speaking  of  the  various  fashions  for  the 
hair : 

An  entire  grove  ofhaire  the  skull  did  shade; 
Now  the  north  side  alone's  depriv'd  ofhaire, 
And  now  the  south  side  appeares  only  bore; 
Now  the  cast  parts  the  Trout  of  time  present, 
Whilst  the  blind  nodock  wants  its  ornament; 
Why  now  the  fore-part's  bald,  Sec. 

BuUer,  Vertet  pref.  to  Man  Trans f.  p.  1. 

By  the  east  parts,  he  evidently  means  the  front  of 
the  head,  which  in  this  instance,  be  says  is  bushy, 
like  the  front  of  Time,  according  to  the  old  verse, 

Froiite  cnpillata,  at  post  est  Occasio  calva. 

WhOe  the  contrary  part,  the  nodock,  either  the  back 
or  the  west,  is  unornamented.  Nodock,  possibly, 
means  no-dock,  i.  e.  having  no  tail. 

Noie,  v.  To  hurt,  or  annoy. 

lib  cat,  his  rat,  his  blood-bound  had  not  uoied 
Such  liegemen  true,  as  after  they  destroyed. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  458. 

Noise,  «.   A  set,  or  company  of  musicians. 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find  Sneak's  noise;  Mistress  Tear-shoci 
would  fain  bear  some  music.  2  Hen.  IF.  ii.  4 

Heywood  has  alluded  to  this  very  passage : 

We  shall  hare  him  in  one  of  Sneak's  noise,  —  with  —  will  you 
have  any  music  gentlemen  ?  Iron  Age. 

The  king  has  his  noise  of  gypsies,  as  well  as  of  beat-wards,  and 
other  miustrels.  B.  Jon*.  Matq.  of  Gyp*,  vi.  102. 

Have  you  prepared  good  music  ? 
G.  As  fine  a  none,  uncle,  as  heart  can  wish. 

B.  Ic  Ft.  Wit  at  $ev.  W.  iii.  1. 
-  Press  all  noise* 
Of  Fmsbury  in  our  name.  B.  Jon.  Tale  of  T.  i.  4. 

What's  yonr  fellow's,  whose  noyse  are  you  1 
F.  Hubert's  noyie,  and  please  you.        An.  in  Graine,  H  2. 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in 
his  note  on  the  passage  of  Shakespeare.  Milton 
applied  it  to  a  heavenly  concert.  Ode  on  Solemn 
Music,  I  18. 

But  it  was  also  applied  to  voices : 

On  the  south  tide  was  appointed  by  the  citie  a  noyte  of  singing 
children.  Postage  of  our  matt  drad  Sov.  p.  S3.  NuhoCt 

Progresses,  vol.  i.  sheet  D  4. 

Noised,  part.   Played,  or  accompanied  with  music. 

A  gitteme  01  played  on,  accompanied  with  a  hoarse  voice,  who 
seemed  to  ring  manger  the  muses,  and  made  them  looks  the  way 
of  the  ainoyied  song.  Pernor.  Arc.  p.  203. 


N  0  0 

Nolb,  *.  or  Notjle.   A  head;  as  in  the  compound 
jobbernoul,  8tc. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee, 

For  yet  his  noute  was  totty  of  the  must 

Which  he  was  treading.  '         Spent.  F.  Q.  VII.  vii.  39. 

I  meane  the  bastard  law-brood,  which  can  mollifie 

All  kinds  of  causes  in  their  crattie  note: 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  407 

Nolt,  v.  Know  not;  analogous  to  nill,  and  nould, 
&c.  prefixing  the  negative  to  the  verb.  Strictly  it 
should  be  n'ote,  which  is  contracted  from  ne  wot,  not 
know.  But  Fairfax  has  written  it  nolt,  at  least  it 
stands  60  in  all  the  editions;  perhaps  from  some 
mistake  as  to  its  origin : 

But  loe,  (from  whence  I  moil )  a  faulcon  came, 

Armed  with  crooked  bill,  and  talons  long.  Tauo,  sviii.  50. 

Nomentack.  The  name  of  a  native  Indian  chief, 
who  was  brought  over  from  Virginia,  which  country 
was  first  effectually  colonized  in  1609 ;  but  bad  been 
attempted  many  years  before. 

Yes  Sir,  of  Nomentack,  when  he  was  here,  and  of  the  prince  of 
Muldatia,  &c.  B.Jon.  Epicene,  v.  1. 

That  play  was  first  acted  in  1609,  so  that  probably 
this  American  was  then  a  recent  wonder. 

Nonce,  s.  or  Nones.  Purpose,  or  design;  of  doubt- 
ful etymology.  Sufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Used  several  times  by  Shakespeare,  and  still 
provincially  current. 

I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonet,  to  inscooce  our  noted 
outward  garments.  1  Hen.  IF.  i.  2. 


The  masko  of  Monkes,  devised  for  the  i 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  315. 
And  cunningly  contrived  them  for  the  nones. 
In  likely  rings  of  excellent  devise.  Drayt.  Motes,  p.  1372. 
There  is  a  king  in  Christendome,  and  it  is  the  king  of  Den- 
mark©, that  sitteth  openly  injustice,  thrice  in  the  weeke,  and  hath 
doorea  kept  open  for  the  nonce.  Latimer,  Sena,  fol.  U0  b. 

Nonino.  A  kind  of  rustic  burden  to  a  ballad;  equi- 
valent to  hey  nonny  nonny,  of  which  it  is  only  a 
variation. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

As  you  like  it,  r.  3. 

These  noninot  of  beastly  ribauldry. 

Drayt.  Eel.  3.  edit.  1593,  sign.  C  3. 

Nonny,  or  Hey  nonny,  nonny.  A  kind  of  burden 
to  some  old  love  songs,  as  that  in  Shakespeare. 
Such  unmeaning  burdens  are  common  to  ballads  in 
most  languages. 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe, 

Into  hey  nonny,  nonny.  Much  Ado  ab.  No.  ii.  3. 

Also  another  fragment,  sung  by  Ophelia : 

She  bore  him  bare-fne'd  on  the  tier, 

Hey  ho,  nonny,  nonny,  bey  nonny.  Hand.  i*.  5. 

Therefore  used  by  some  writers  to  signify  a  mis- 
tress, or  a  love  passion : 

That  noble  mind  to  melt  away  and  moulder, 

For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny.        B.  If  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut,  iv.  2. 

It  appears  from  Florto's  Dictionary,  that  the  word 
had  not  always  a  decorous  meaning. 

Noonshun,  written  also  Nunchion,  *v  A  repast 
taken  at  noon,  usually  between  other  meals. 

—  Harvest  folks,  with  curds  and  clouted  crearae, 
With  cheese  mid  butter  cakes,  and  cates  enow, — 
On  sheaves  of  corne  were  at  their  noonskuns  close. 

Brotcn,  Brit.  Past.  P.  J.  p.  9. 
Wmchion  is  in  Hudibras,    See  Johnson. 
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Noonstead,  s.  The  point  or  period  of  noon;  from 
stead,  place ;  aa  girdlestead,  &c. 

Beyond  the  noonsttad  to  far  drove  his  team*. 

Brown,  Br.  Pott.  P  8.  9. 
Such  as  high  heav'n  were  able  to  affright, 
And  on  the  noonitc d  bring  a  double  night' 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  486. 
Till  now  it  nigh'd  the  noonstead  of  the  day, 
When  scorching  heat  the  gadding  herds  do  grieve. 

lb.  1574. 

Noory,  or  Nourie,  s.  A  boy,  a  stripling;  conjectured 
to  be  from  nourisson,  French. 

And  in  her  arms  the  naked  noory  strain'd, 
Whereat  the  bnv  began  to  strive  agood. 
Turberv.  in  Ellis'  Spec.  ii.  p.  152.  Also  in  Chulm.  rofls, 

p.  599,  a. 

Nope,  s.  A  ball-finch.  **  Rubicilla,  a  bull-finch,  a 
hoop,  and  bull  gpink,  a  nope."  Merrett's  Pinux, 
p.  176.  One  of  many  provincial  names  given  to 
that  bird. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

Drayt.  xiii.  p.  915. 
To  philomel  the  next,  the  linet  we  prefer, 
Ana  by  that  warbling  bird  the  woodlark  place  we  then, 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-hreast,  and  the  wren, 
The  yellow-pate.  Id.  Polyolb.  xiii.  p.  915. 

By  the  red-sparrow  he  probably  meant  what  is  now 
called  the  reed-sparrow.  The  yellow-pale  is  the 
yellow-hammer. 

Norqane.  Norwegian. 

Most  gracious  Norgane  peers.       Alb.  Engl.  B.  iii.  p.  71. 
The  king's  and  Norgane  ladies  ship,  was  tossed  to  the  coast. 

lb.  p.  Vi. 

North-east  passage.  Speculations  hare  certainly 
been  entertained,  at  various  times,  for  finding  a 
north-east  passage  to  India,  round  the  northern 
extremity  of  Asia;  but  the  attempts  so  ably  made 
by  Frobisher  and  Davis,  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  company  set  up  under  James,  had  all  the 
north-tees/  passage  for  their  object.  In  both  the 
following  examples,  therefore,  we  should  read  only 
north  passage.  In  the  first  it  stands  so  in  the  quarto, 
and  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Gifford ;  in  the  second 
the  verse  requires  it,  though  printed  north-east  in 
both  the  folios.  The  common  editions  of  both  poets 
have  the  false  reading. 

—  I  will  undertake 
To  find  die  north-tost  passage  to  the  Indie*  sooner. 

Matt.' City  Madam,  ii.  3. 
That  everlasting  cassock,  that  has  worn 
As  many  servants  out,  as  the  north-catt  passage 
Has  cuusum'd  sailors.         B.  tt  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  9. 

Nose  of  wax, prop.  A  proverbial  phrase  for  any  thing 
very  mutable  and  accommodating;  chiefly  applied 
to  flexibility  of  faith. 

—  Out  vows  with  you  being  like 
To  your  religion,  a  nose  of  box, 
be  turned  even 


To 


I  c»  ery  way. 


Mass.  Unn.  Comb.  v.  2. 


As  the  judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed  or  otherwise  affected, 
as  a  nose  of  wax.  Burton,  lntrod.  p.  94. 

As  there's  no  rite  nor  custom  that  can  show  it, 
Hut  1  can  soon  conform  myself  tmto  it. 
Yea  of  my  faith  a  nose  of  teas  I  make, 
Though  all  1  doe  seems  done  fur  couscience  sake. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  995. 
£t  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  similitude 
was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Roman  catholic 
writers,  who  applied  it  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
account  of  their  being  liable  to  various  interpreta- 
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turns ;  which  was  their  argument  for  taking  the  use 
of  them  from  the  people. 

Sed  addnnt  etiam  simile  quoddura  non  sptisshaum :  eu  [S, 
Scripturas,  scil.]  ease  quoddainmodo  nasum  eereum,  poiw  tingi, 
flectiqtte  in  omnes  modus,  et  omnium  instil  uto  inservire. 

Jutlli,  Apologia  Heel.  Augl,  $  6. 

Nose-thri  l,  *.  The  nostril ;  the  original  and  etymolo- 
gical form  of  the  word;  from  nose,  and  thirl,  a 
perforation,  Saxon.  It  is  so  spelt  in  the  first  editions 


forth  from  his  large  nost-tknk. 
Spent.  F.Q.  I.  si  n. 


Out  at 


Will  shine  bright,  and  smell 
young  novices. 


Brown,  Br.  Past.  P.  i.  p.  16. 
»  in  the  noseJhrills  of  all 
Lyly's  Euphuts,  uga.Ll. 

Not,  negative  adv.   Used  for  not  only. 

Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  nor  in  the  presence 

Of  dreaded  justice,  hut  on  the  ministers 

That  do  distribute  it.  Sh.  Corioltn.  iii.  S. 

So  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: 

He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man  but  God. 

1  11m.  iv.  8. 

No'te,  v.   Know  not ;  from  ne  wot. 

—  Great  be  the  evils  whkh  ye  bore 
From  6rst  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise, 
That  I  no'te  whether  praise  or  pitty  more. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  17, 
Such  manner  time  ther  was  (what  time  I  no't ) 
When  all  this  earth,  this  damme  or  mould  of  ours, 
Was  only  won'd  with  such  as  beast  begot. 

Pernor.  Art*  p-  4.'b. 
Whose  giiuriag  cite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes, 
As  yet  I  no'te  what  proper  hew  it  bare, 
Ne  therewithal  my  wits  can  wel  devise.  Gate.  Pkylmtn,. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  so  in  the  original 
edition. 

Nott,  for  notted,  shorn,  cut  close,  or  smooth ;  from  to 
nott,  to  shear  or  poll :  which  is  from  the  Saxon  hnot, 
meaning  the  same. 

Imagining  all  the  fat  sheep  he  met,  to  be  of  kin  to  the  coward 
Ulisses,  because  they  ran  away  from  him,  he  massacred  a  whow 
flocke  of  good  nott  ewes.      Metamorph.  of  Ajax,  Prologue,  p.  1. 

He  caused  his  own  bead  to  bee  polled,  and  from  theaeefortL, 
his  beard  to  be  notted  and  no  more  shaven.  Stove's  Annals,  153&. 

Sweet  Lirope,  I  have  a  lamb, 
Newly  weaned  from  the  dam, 
Of  the  right  kind,  it  is  notted. 

Drayt.  Mmte't  Elys.  Nymph.  I. 

Where  a  marginal  note  says,  "  without  horns."  It 
is  doubtless  the  old  term  for  such  sheep  as  were 
without  horns. 

It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  in 
the  character  of  the  yeman.  See  Junius,  Mwskev, 
Barrett's  Afvearie,  Ray's  South  and  East  Country 
Words,  8tc.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
has  mistaken  its  origin  in  Chaucer,  iv.  p.  195. 

Nott-pated,  or  Nott-headed,  a.  from  the  above. 
Having  the  hair  close  cut. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  crystal  button,  nott-pattd, 
ngut-ring,  &c.  t  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Only  your  blockbeadly  tradesman,  your  1 

,  See. 


your  nott-headed  country  gentleman,! 

Wid.  Tears,  O.  PI.  vi.  150. 

Beardless  wheat  has  also  been  called 
See  Todd. 
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Sovsll,  «.   News ;  nouvetie,  French.   Also  any  thing 
We 


.•  us  o'  th'  moveil. 

Heyw.  Engl.  Trav.  C  4  b. 

Gbey]  loving  novells,  full  of  affectation, 
ceiTO  the  manners  of  each  other  nation. 

Sytvater,  cited  by  Todd. 

Noul.   bee  Moll. 

Would.   Would  not,  ne  would;  like  the  rest  of  that 


For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  a!  ker  joy. 

Spent.  F.  a  I.  vi.  17. 

JfouBicE,  or  Noricb,  s.   Norse.  French. 

The  nest  of  strife  and  nourice  of  debate. 

Gatcoyne't  Works,  1587,  sig.  V  7. 
—  A  notice 

Some  dele  ystept  in  age.  Ordin.  O.  PI.  x.  835. 

Our  isle  be  made  a  nouruk  of  salt  tears.  1  Hen.  VI.  L  1. 
Mr.  Steevens  here  sufficiently  shows  that  nourish 
was  often  written  for  nourice ;  which  destroys  War- 
burton's  conjecture  of  tnarish. 

Novum,  or  Nov  em.  A  kind  of  game  at  dice,  in  which 
it  appears  that  five  or  six  persons  played.  Mr.  Douce 
says,  that  the  game  was  properly  called  novem 
qutnque,  from  the  two  principal  throws  being  nine 
and  Jive ;  and  that  it  was  called  in  French  quinquenot 
liiustr.  of  Sh.  i.  p.  243.  He  prefers  the  reading  of 
the  old  copies,  in  the  first  passage  cited :  "  Abate  a 
throw  at  novum."  Prevost  gives  this  account  of  it : 
"  Nom  d'un  jeu,  qui  se  joue  a  deux  des,  form6  de 
deux  mots  latins,  qui  sigmfient  cinq  et  neuj."  Manuel 
Lcxique. 

The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and  the 
boy  — a  bare  throw  at  novum.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3. 

Change  your  game  for  dice ;  we  are  a  full  number  for  novum. 
[Namely,  1.  Spendatl  <  3.  Scatter  good ;  3.  W.  Rath  i  4.  Aiant- 
hammer  ;  5.  Longjield  ;  6.  Staines,] 

Green  i  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.  vii.  40. 
The  principal  ose  of  langrcts  is  at  novum ;  for  so  long  as  a 
payre  of  bard  enter  tress  be  wplking,  so  long  can  yon  cast  neither 
5  uor  0 ;  lor  without  cater  treay  5  or  9  can  never  come. 

Decker's  bellman,  1640 
The  bard  cater  tray  was  the  contrary  to  the  lattgret. 
See  Langret. 

Nows,  for  noose.    Crashaw,  quoted  by  Johnson. 
Nowt,  ».    Cattle;  for  near. 


Goodly  nowt,  both  nit  and  bir^ 

Churchyard  Worthiness  of  Wales. 
Noy,  t.  for  annoy,  or  annoyance;  perhaps  only  an 
abbreviation. 

'  Tis  not  the  wont  of  any  worldly  joy, 
Nor  fruitless?  breed  of  lambes  procures  my  noy. 
Lodges  Forbonius  $  PrUcersa,  cited  Poet.  Dec.  ii.  883. 

So  also  die  verb  to  not/.   See  Todd. 

Noyance,  s.    Annoyance;  similarly  formed. 
The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance.  Haml.  iii.  3. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  do  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infi*  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyance  be  no  where  can  rest. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  1.  i.  83. 

See  also  Todd.   Spenser  also  has,  several  times. 


But  neither  darkoesse  fowle,  nor  filthy  bands. 
Nor  noyout  smell,  bis  purpose  could  withhold. 

F.  Q.  I.  viiL  40. 
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Nuncle,  *.  A  familiar  contraction  of  mine  uncle;  as 
*t  ingle,  Sec.  It  seems  that  the  customary  appellation 
of  the  licensed  fool  to  his  superiors  was  uncle,  or 
nuncle,  which  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  Lear, 
Act  i.  Sc.  4  and  5.  In  the  same  style,  the  foola 
called  each  other  cousin.  So  Gayton,  in  telling  a 
story  of  two  fools,  of  whom  one  was  sent  to  find  the 
other,  says,  "  Fooles  are  soon  intreated,  especially 
the  servant  telling  him  that  his  couzen  had  been 
missing  many  daien."  Accordingly  he  goes  about, 
calling  coz,  coz.    Feitivous  Notes,  page  179. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  when  Alinda 
assumes  the  character  of  a  fool,  she  uses  the  same 
language.  She  meets  Alphonso,  and  calls  him 
nuncle;  to  which  he  replies,  by  calling  her  naunt;  by 
a  similar  change  of  aunt.    Pitgr.  iv.  1. 

Ncp,  or  NtirsoN.    A  fool;  of  doubtful  origin. 

Tis  he  indeed,  the  vilest  nup ;  yet  the  fool  lores  me  exceed* 
»»Rly-  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  150. 

Who  having  matched  with  such  a  nupton. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  it  an  An,  ii.  S. 
I  say  Phanlastes  is  a  foolish  transparent  gull ;  a  mere  fanatic 
nupton.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  $38. 

I  find  this  word  in  Grose's  Classical  Dictionary, 
&c.  recorded  as  still  in  use. 

To  Nusle,  or  Nuzlb.   To  nurse;  quasi  to  nursle. 

Borne  to  all  wickedness,  and  untied  in  all  evil. 

New  Custom,  O.  PI.  i.  S84. 
And  nutted  once  in  wicked  deeds,  1  feard  not  to  offend. 

Promo,  $  Out.  ii.  6. 
—  I  torn  paganism,  wherein 
Their  unbelieving  souls  so  long  hnd  nulled  been. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  ixiv.  p.  1186. 
Though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  change  and  alter  the  evill  disposi- 
tion of  a  man,  after  he  is  once  nuselud  in  villainy. 

Norths  Plui.  1050,  A. 
A  prodigall  is  a  profuse  fellow,  putt  up  with  affectation,  and 
misled  in  tlie  same  by  vnine  glorie.  Lenton't  Lean  r  es,  Char.  19. 


Spenser  writes  it  nousled  : 

Whom,  till  to  ryper  yenrs  he  gan  aspyre, 

He  nousled  up  in  life  and  manners  wilde.   F.  Q.  I.  vi.  83. 

Nvt-hook,  s.    Literally  a  hook  to  pull  down  the 
branches  of  nuts,  in  order  to  gather  them. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  that  when  any  filbert  is  ripe,  polls 
down  the  bravest  boughs  to  hie  band. 

Match  me  in  London,  Comedy,  163 1 . 
I  will  make  this  verse  like  a  nut-hooke,  like  u  nut-hooke  —  and 
then  pull  downe  —  pull  downe  the  moone  with  it. 

Technogamia,  I.  1. 

2.  Metaphorically,  a  bailiff,  who  hooks  or  seizes 
debtors  or  malefactors,  with  a  staff  or  otherwise: 
Doll  Tear-sheet  says  to  the  beadle,  Nuthoek,  Nat/took,  you  lie. 

8  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

I  will  say  marry-trnp  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nut  hooks  humour 
on  roe.  Merry  W.  ofW.  i.  1. 

I  fancy  he  means,  if  you  try  to  bring  me  to  justice, 
like  a  bailiff  or  beadle.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a 
name  also  for  a  thief,  from  his  seizing  articles  with  a 
hook;  but  I  see  no  direct  example  of  it.  Cleveland 
says  of  a  committee-man, 

lie  is  the  devil's  nut-hook,  the  sign  with  him  is  always  in  the 

clutches.  Char,  of  a  Country  Cunn.  Man. 

Nutmeg.    A  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  common  gift  at 
Christmas,  or  festive  times. 

A.  The  armipotcnt  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift. 
D.  A  gilt  nutmeg.  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  8. 

And  I  will  give  thee  

A  guildcd  nutmeg,  and  a  race  of  ginger. 

Affection.  Skepk.  C  3. 
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Nuzzle,  v.  for  nurale.   To  nurse.   See  Nuslr. 

11mm  noble  Saxon*  were  a  nation  hard  and  strong, 
On  sundry  lands  «uid  seas  in  warfare  nuxiltd  long. 

Drvyt.  Poly.  xi.  p.  864. 

See  Todd  on  this  word. 
Nyas,  t.   A  young  one,  a  cub.   See  Nias. 

Then  lite  a  nyot-drogon  on  them  fljr, 


AikI  in  a  trice  devour  them 


greedUy. 


utckulut 


Nymphal,  s.  An  eclogue  consisting  of  nymphs,  ot 
relating  to  them.  Drayton's  Muse's  Elysium  contain* 
ten  nymphals,  and  the  argument*  to  them  are  in  this 
style: 

This  vymphal  of  delight  doth  treat, 

Choice  beauties,  and  proportions  neat.  Kywai  vu. 


o. 


O,  *.   This  single  vowel  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  being  used  as  a  substantive. 

1.  To  signify  any  thing  circular,  as  the  stars,  or 
round  spots  of  any  kind,  spangles,  8cc. : 

Fair  Helena,  who  more  enplds  the  night, 
Than  all  these  fiery  o"$,  and  eye*  of  light. 

Art*.  N.  Dr.  iii.  «. 

The  parple  canopy  of  the  earth,  powderd  over  and  beset  with 
silver  oe't,  or  rather  an  azure  vault,  See. 

Parlhenia  Sacra,  1633,  cited  by  Steevens. 

In  D'Ewes's  Journal  is  mentioned  a  patent  to 
make  spangles  and  o'es  of  gold.  Toilet,  ibid.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  a  spangle. 
See  Bacon,  cited  by  Todd.  Also  for  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  Ant.  and  Chop.  v.  2.;  the  circle  of  a 
theatre,  Hen.  V.  i.  Chorus.  Also  for  spots  in  a 
person's  face,  L.  L.  L.  v.  1. 

2.  For  a  lamentation,  or  exclamation  of  sorrow : 

Why  should  you  fell  into  so  deep  an  O.  Ram.  tf  Jul.  iii.  3. 
And  O  shall  end  I  hope.  Tmejftk  N.  ii.  5. 

Liie  to  an  O,  the  character  of  woe. 

Hymen's  TWaarpA,  cited  by  Steevens. 
With  the  like  clamour,  and  confuted O, 
To  the  dread  shock  the  desp'rate  armies  go. 

Drayt.  liuroni'  Watt,  ii.  35. 

3.  For  the  arithmetical  cipher,  called  by  the 
French  zero : 

Now  thou  art  an  0  without  a  figure.  Lear,  L  4. 

Consequently,  worth  nothing;  the  Fool  adds, 

I  am  better  than  thou  art  now  j  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing. 

Ib. 

O  yes,  for  oytt,  the  usual  exclamation  of  a  crier,  is 
used  in  the  following  passage  as  a  substantive,  in 
the  sense  of  exclamation. 

On  whose  bright  crest,  Fame,  with  her  loud'st  O  yes, 
Cries,  this  is  be.  Tro.  if  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Fairy,  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  O yt$. 

Merr.  W.  of  W.  v.  5. 

Oaf,  s.  A  fool.  This  word,  which  is  hardly  enough 
disused  to  require  insertion  here,  is  well  illustrated 
and  exemplified  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Oat-meal,  s.  seems  to  have  been  a  current  name  for 
some  kind  of  profligate  bucks,  being  mentioned 
with  the  roaring  boys,  in  a  ballad  T>y  Ford  or 
Decker: 

Swagger  in  my  pot-meals, 
I) — n  roe's  rank  with, 
Do  mad  prank  with 


No  trace  of  this  odd  appellation  has  yet  been 
found,  except  that  the  author  of  a  ludicrous  pamphlet 
has  taken  the  name  of  Oliver  Oat-meate.  See 
Weber's  Ford,  ii.  335. 

Oath.    A  burlesque  one,  like  that  administered  by- 
old  custom  at  Highgate,  was  a  species  of  humour 

Sactiaed  on  other  occasions.  In  Gammer  Gwtou't 
eedle,  the  Bayly  administers  this  oath  to  Diccon: 


Thou  shall  take  an  othe  of  Hodge's  le 
First  for  master  doctor,  upon  paine  of  his  curse, 
\\  here  he  will  pay  for  all,  thou  never  draw  thy  pi 
And  when  ye  roeete  at  one  pot,  be  shall  have  the  first  poll; 
And  thou  shall  never  offer  him  the  cup  but  it  be  full. 
To  good  wife  Chat,  thou  shalt  be  sworne,  even  on  the  same  wne, 
If  she  refuse  thy  money  once,  never  to  oner  it  twiae,  «c*.  fcc 

O.PI.S.H. 

Obarni,*.  A  liquor  apparently  factitious,  and  com* 
posed  of  some  preparation  of  mead,  with  the  addition 
of  spices. 

—  Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch ;  and  chimney-tweepen 
To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  hum, 


Demi  it  s»  Aa,  1 1. 
but  dear) 
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Hoaring  boys  and  oatmcaU.  Sunt  Darltng, 


l.  1. 


W  ithipiced  meades,  (  , 

As  meade  obarnc,  and  mende  i — 
And  the  base  miosse,  by  pesants  drank.  Pimlyccs  « 

Ruttnc  Redcap,  cited  by  Ginord  in  B.  Jons.  ni.  141. 

Qu.  Can  quaste  have  any  reference  to  the  drag 
now  called  quassia  ?  Obarni  seemed  likely  to  be 
Welch,  being  joined  with  mead,  or  methegtin; 
but  on  consulting  Welch  Dictionaries,  no  such  word 
appeared. 

Obit,  s.  A  funeral  celebration,  or  office  for  the  dead; 
from  the  Latin  verb  obiit,  he  died.  Sometimes  an 
anniversary  celebration  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Coles 
has,  "  An  obit,  [funeral  obsequies]  epicedium,  fera- 
liorum  dies  anniversaries,"  Sec. 
The  queene  enterde,  and  obit  kept,  as  she  in  charge  did  gire. 

Warner's  Alb.  Em.  B.  ii-  4«. 
—  My>selfe,  my  trustie  friends,  will  with  my  dearest  blood, 
Ketrpe  obite  lo  your  hippie  ebostes. 

.     .  Alb.  Engl.  b.ulp.W. 

Will  not  my  bitter  heiroings,  and  sad  plaints,  &c. 
Prevail,  thou  glorious  bright  lampe  of  the  day, 
To  cause  thee  keep  an  obit  {ot  their  soules, 
And  dwell  one  monthe  with  the  Antipodes. 

Death  if  Rob.  E.  of  Hmmt.  1 1- 

Oblatration,  i.  Barking  at ;  oblatro,  Latin.  Met 
Railing  at  any  one.  T.  Churchyard  wrote  what  he 
entitled,  "  A  playn  and  final  confutation  of  Camel's 
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cortyke  [cur-like]  oblatration."  Life  of  Churchyard, 
by  u.  Lhalmer*,  p.  12.  Mr.  C.  shows' that  the  word 
was  acknowledged  by  most  of  our  old  Dictionaries. 
With  many  other  Latinisms,  it  has  been  disused. 

Oss  axd  sols.  A  quaint  abbreviation  of  the  words 
ohjecliottcs  rt  solutioues,  being  frequently  so  contracted 
in  the  margins  of  books  of  controversial  divinity,  to 
mark  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Bole,  Erasmu*,  &c  explode,  as  n  vast  ocean  of  obt  and  salt, 
school  divinity;  a  labyrinth  of  intricate  questions. 

Burtnn,  Aaut.  to  the  Reader,  p.  70. 
The  youth  i»  in  a  wofol  case ; 
Whilst  he  should  give  us  so/i  and  ob,, 
He  brings  us  in  some  simple  bobs, 
And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs. 

'  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  817. 

Hence  Butler  has  coined  the  name  of  Ob  and 
Soften,  for  scholastic  disputants : 

To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars, 
Although  luit  paltry  Ob  and  Sullen ; 
As  if  th*  unseasonable  fools 

Had  been  a  coursing  in  the  schools.  Hudibr.  III.  iL  18*1. 
Obscenocs,  a.    Obscene,  indecent 

Were  both  obtcenout  in  recitall,  and  hurtfull  in  example. 

Haringt.  Apotag.  of  Pottr.  p.  10. 
Yet  with  modest  words,  and  no  obuenoui  phnise.        Id.  ibid. 

ObsceN'vusnrss,  *.  Obscenity. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  ubictnoutneu.         Id.  Md. 

Obsequious,  41.    Belonging  to  a  funeral,  or  obse- 
quies. 

—  And  the  survivor  bound 
Tn  filial  obligation  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Hand.  i.  9. 

Absorbed  iu  funeral  grief: 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell, 

And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 

Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 

As  Priam  was  for  all  his  vnlinnt  sous.      3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  5. 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear, 

Ilnth  dear  religious  love  stolu  from  mine  eye, 

As  interest  of  the  dead.  Skakesp.  Sonnet  3\. 

Obsequiously.    In  celebration  of  a  funeral. 

While  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 

Th'  untimely  full  of  virtuous  Lancaster.      Rich.  III.  i.  9. 

Obsequy,  *.  Obsequiousness. 

—  Our's  had  rather  be 
Censor'd  by  tome  for  too  much  nlnequy, 
Thnn  tax'd  of  self-opitiion.    Mussing.  Both/.  Lover,  Pre/. 
Tis  troe,  that  sway'd  by  strong  necessity, 
I  am  enfore'd  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  .much  obsequy.  B.  June.  Vatp.  iii.  S. 

Observant,  *.  A  person  who  observes;  an  obse- 
quious attendant. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducting  observants, 

That  stretch'  their  duties  nicely.  Lear,  ii.  9. 

Obstacle,  for  obstinate,  intended  as  a  blunder  of 
ignorance. 

Fie,  Joan  J  thou  wilt  be  so  obtlaele.        1  Hen.  VI.  v.  5. 

Obstruct,  *.  Obstruction ;  a  conjectural  reading  pro- 
posed by  Warburton,  instead  of  abstract,  ip  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  and  adopted  by  the  later  editors. 

—  Which  soon  he  granted, 
Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Ant.  a)  Clean,  iii.  6. 

The  emendation,  however,  has  becu  doubted,  and 
.  abstract  defended. 

OCCAMY,  Or  OCKAMY,  «.  A' 

to  imitate  silver ;  a  corruption  o 

srsays,  "  Metallum  quoddam  mistum,  colore 
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vilissimum,  corruptum  a  nostro 


as  copper  to 


pound  metal,  meant 
if  the  word  alchemy. 


argenti  aemulum,  sed 

alchymy." 

Pilchards  —  which  are  but  < 
goUl,  or  ockamie  to  silver. 

Nash's  I*nteu  Stuffe,  Hart.  Mise.  vi.  1<W. 
The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  oetumy  spoon  from  some 
other  poor  sinner,  ace  all  the  atonement  which  is  made  for  the 
body  ol  sin  in  London  and  Westminster. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  %&. 

See  Alchymy. 

Occupakt,  t.  (from  the  indecent  sense  of  the  following 
word).   A  prostitute. 

—  He  with  his  aeemfnt 
An  cling'd  so  close,  like  dew-wormes  in  the  nvorne. 
That  he'll  not  stir.  JUarston's  Satires. 

Whose  senses  some  damn'd  occupant  bereaves.  Ibid. 

Occupy,  [sensu  obse.]   To  possess,  or  enjoy. 

These  villains  will  make  the  word  captain,  as  odious  as  the 
word  occupy.  9  Men.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Groyne,  come  of  age,  his  state  sold  out  of  hand 
For 's  whore :  Groyne  still  doth  occupy  his  laud. 

b.  Jont.  Epigr.  1 J7. 
Many,  oat  of  their  own  obscene  »p prehensions,  rcl'ute  proper 
and  lit  words,  as  ocfvpy,  nature,  and  the  like. 

Id.  Discoveries,  vol.  Tii.  p.  119. 
It  is  so  used  also  in  Rowley's  New  Wonder,  Jnc. 
Dr.  v.  278. 

Od's-pitiki.ns.  A  diminutive  adjuration,  corrupted 
from  God's  pity,  quasi  God's  little  pity. 

0(f$-pitikin$  !  can  it  be  six  miles  yet?  Cymb.  iv.  9. 

It  occurs  also  in  other  dramatic  writers,  as  in 
Decker  and  Webster's  Westward  Hoe,  and  the  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday,  referred  to  by  Steevens. 

Odd,  adj.   The  only  one. 

For  our  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  things  perfectly, 
whatsoever  he  doth,  audio  know  the  way  to  do  them  skilfully, 
whensoever  he  list,  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,  Joannet  Sturmius. 

Asckam,  Scholemastcr,  p.  184. 

Ode,  or  Oade,  s.  A  peculiar  orthography,  for  tcoad, 
the  herb  used  in  dying.  Coles  has,  *'  oad  to  dye 
cloth,  glaatum." 

Must  relish  nil  commodities  alike,  and  admit  no  difference 
between  ode  and  frankincense.  B.  Jon.  Poetaster,  it.  1. 

Odiblr,  a.  Hateful;  from  the  Latin.  Exemplified 
by  Todd  from  Bale. 

Odling,  5.  The  meaning  of  this  word  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  though  k  must  have  some  relation  to 
tricking  and  cheating.  It  occurs  only  in  B.  Jonson's 
description  of  the  character  of  Shift,  prefixed  to  his 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  He  describes  him 
as, 

A  thread-Hare  shark ;  one  that  never  was  a  soldier,  yet  lives 
upon  lending*.  His  profirsskw  is  skcldcnng  mil  odimg ;  his 
.bank  Paul'*,  and  his  warehouse  Pict-hatch. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  says,  "  Of  odling  I  can  say  nothing 
with  certainty,  having  never  met  with  the  word 
elsewhere."  lb. 

CEi  li  a  d,  s.  A  glance  of  the  eye,  an  ogle  ;  from  oeillade, 
French.    Thus  the  commentators  agree  to  write 
this  word,  which  was  variously  misspelt  in  the  early 
editions  of  Shakespeare.    See  Eyliad. 
I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband ; 
I  am  sure  of  thai ;  and  at  Iter  late  being  here, 
She  gave  m  range  ailiads,  and  most  speaking  looks, 


To  noble  Edmund.  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Mr.  Steevens  found  the  word  in  Greene  also :  ; 

ances,  smirking  neiliade*.  ■  ■ 

Deputation  between  a  lie  and  She  Coneycatcher. 

2Z 
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Op  was  very  anomalously  used  in  some  ancient 
Dhrases;  as,  o/b/est  beseech,  for  "  whom  I  pray  to 

I  blesse  thee  in  hit  blessed  name,  wliom  I  ofbUtte  beutch. 
_  ,    m  Warner,  Alb.  Eng.  p.  105. 

OO  command  of: 
Ui$  ghost,  whose  life  stood  in  thy  light,  command tth  me  ofaudt. 
_       .  p'.  67. 

1  hat  ts,  commands  me  to  give  him  aid. 

I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance. 
_      .    .  ,  Mids.  N.  D.  iii.  1. 

See  the  instances  there  quoted  by  Steevens. 

1  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon. 

MercA,  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Also  the  examples  quoted  at  At  you  like  it,  v.  4. 
And  wills  me  that  my  mortal  foe  I  do  beteke  of  grace. 

Surrey,  on  False  Affect.  Ice. 
"Of  pardon  you  I  pray,"  occurs  very  often  in 
Spenser. 

Op  all  loves.  By  all  means;  a  most  earnest  form 
of  intercession.   See  Loves. 

Offices,  plur.  tt.  The  parts  of  a  house  appropriated 
to  the  servants.  This  sense  is  by  m  means  disused, 
but  yet  has  been  disputed  by  modern  commentators. 
The  lower  parts  of  London  houses  are  always  called 
the  offices;  nor  is  it  confined  to  London,  as  every 
advertisement  for  the  Bale  of  a  mansion  will  show. 

—  The  king's  abed ; 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices.  Mncb.  ii.  1. 

This  is  the  original  reading,  for  which  some  have 
absurdly  proposed  officers.  Largess  was  given  to 
servants,  not  to  officers. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  office*,  untrodden  stones.  Rich.  II.  i.  8. 

That  is,  a  complete  picture  of  desolation.  Rooms 
untenanted  and  unfurnished,  offices  without  attend- 
ants, and  the  very  stones  untrodden.   Thus  also : 

When  all  oor  office*  have  been  oppressed 

With  riotous  feeders.  Timon,  ii.  8. 

The  speaker  means  to  say,  that  the  offices  below 
were  full  of  riot,  while  the  apartments  above  were 
occupied  with  ruinous  luxuries.  As  the  only  doubt 
respecting  this  word  has  reference  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  his 
several  passages  together,  to  clear  up  the  meaning 
of  them  all.    See  Febdebs. 

Offspbing.   Very  peculiarly  used  for  origin. 

Nor  was  her  princely  off-taring  damnified, 
Or  ought  disparaged  by  those  labours  base. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  vii.  18. 

Often,  as  an  adjective,  frequent. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infir- 
mities. 1  Tim.  v.  sS. 
Hit  mother's  often  'scapes,  though  truly  knowne, 
Cannot  divert  him.             Browne,  Brit.  Pit.  ii.  p.  77. 

Oil  of  talc.   See  Talc. 

Old,  s.  for  %oold.  So  read  in  the  original  edition  of 
Lew,  iii.  4.  Spelman  also  has  olds  for  wolds;  and 
other  writers. 

Old,  a.    In  the  sense  of  frequent,  abundant;  a  bur- 
lesque phrase,  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  illustrate  in  our  early  writers,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  disused  at  this  hour. 
Here  will  be  an  old  abating  of  Cod's  patience  and  the  king's 

M.  W.o/W.  i.4. 
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If  a  man  were  porter  to  hull-gate,  he  would  have  old  turning  t,U 
key.  Jf«*»7ii.3. 
I  iiragine  there  it  old  moving  among  them. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  103. 
Here's  old  cheating.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  109. 

See  also  the  notes  on  those  passages.    See  Todd. 
in  Old,  9. 

Old  shoe.  To  throw  an  old  shoe  after  a  person.  See 
Shoe,  old. 

One,  as  a  substantive.   An  individual,  a  single  person. 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  feed.  Macb.  iii.  4. 

Not  a  one  shakes  his  tail,  but  I  sigh  out  a  passion. 

Albumasar,  O.  PI.  vii.  1 55. 
One  was  sometimes  pronounced,  and  even  written, 
on.   Thus  the  Echo,  in  the  Arcadia  : 

—  What  salve,  when  reason  seeks  to  be  gone  i  One. 

Pcmb.  Arc. 

V.  Not  mine,  my  gloves  are  on. 

Sp.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one. 

TW  Cent.  Ver.  ii.  1. 

The  quibble  here  intended  depends  upon  the  word 
being  so  pronounced. 

The  original  editions  of  Shakespeare  frequently 
have  on  for  one.   Thus  in  King  John 

—  If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouih, 
Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night.       Act  iii.  Sc.  3: 

See  the  abundant  proofs  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone, 
in  the  note  upon  that  passage.    It  is  so  written  in 
the  older  writers  still  more  frequently,  as  in  Chaucer. 
See  Ti/rahiU's  Glossary.    So  in  Holland's  Suetonius: 
lie  caught  froin  on  of  them  a  trumpet.  I*.  14. 

Spenser  too  has  it : 

It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver-streaming  TUnmesis  to  be*. 

Ruintt  of  Time,  ver.  1. 

Oneyebs,  ».  or  On-yebs.  According  to  Mr.  Malone, 
public  accountants.  To  settle  accounts  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  says,  is  still  called  to  ony,  from  the 
mark  o.  ui,  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
form,  oneretur,  nisi  habeat  sujficientem  cioneratintient. 
There  is  the  more  propriety  in  the  interpretation, 
because  the  persons  spoken  of  were  supposed  to 
come  from  the  exchequer.  This  is  chiefly  from 
CowelPs  Law  Diet. 


With  nobility  and  tranquillity;  burgomasters  and  great 
yers;  such  as  can  hold  in.  1  Hen.  IV.  iu  I. 

On  say,  s.  Onset. 

First  came  the  New  Custome,  and  he  pave  the  onlay. 

New  C*it.  O.  PI.  i.  275. 

Onslaught,  *.   The  same. 

I  do  remember  yet  that  onslaught,  thou  wast  beaten, 
And  fled-t  before  the  baker.      B.  ft  Ft.  Mont.  Tio.  ii.  1. 
Then  called  a  council,  which  was  best 
By  siege  or  onslaught  to  invest 
The  enemy ;  and  'twa«  agreed, 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.  Uudibr.  I.  iii.  v.  4*1. 
Opal,  t.   This  stone  was  thought  to  possess  magical 
powers.   Thus  wrapped  in  a  bay-leaf  it  produced 
invisibility. 

—  Nor  an  opal 
Wrapped  in  a  bay-leaf  in  my  left  fiat, 
To  charm  their  eyes  with.  B.  Jon.  Nem  Inn,  i.  6. 

Its  beautiful  variety  of  colours  naturally  made  it 
the  object  of  peculiar  admiration. 

Ope-tide,  j.   The  early  spring,  the  time  when  flower* 
-  to  open ;  the  time  of  opening. 
So  lavish  ope-tydc  causeth  fasting  Lents. 

HmU,S»t.  &M.3.  1. 
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Opera  NCR,  $.   Operation,  effect. 

—  The 

That  know  not  what  or  why,  yet  do 
Hare  issues  by  their  operance. 

Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsm.  i.  3. 
Operant,  a.   Operative,  fit  for  action. 

My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Haml.  iii.  t. 

—  May  my  operant  parts 

Each  one  forget  their  office.  Hryw.  Royal  K. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 

With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Timon  of  Atk.  it.  9. 

Opinion,  *.  Credit,  reputation ;  i.  e.  the  good  opiuion 
held  of  us  by  others. 

Thou  hast  redeetn'd  thy  lost  opinio*.       1  Hen.  IF.  v.  4. 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 

Of  a  night  brawler.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

—  What  opinion  will  the  menacing 

Of  ibis  affair  bring  to  my  wisdom  i  B.  If  Fl.  Thierry  $  Tb. 

—  I  mean  you  have  the  opinion 

Of  a  valiant  gentleman.  Gamest.  O.  PI.  it.  16. 

Oppugn,  v.  How  Butler  pronounced  this  word,  which 
is  now  softened  into  oppune,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
He  certainly  made  it  three  syllables,  as  bis  verse 
testifies ;  perhaps  op-pug-en. 
If  nothing  can  opptigne  love, 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove.        Hudib.  I.  iii.  385. 

Oponctly,  adv.    Opportunely,  *t  the  point  of  time. 
And  you  shall  march  a  whole  day  until  you  come  opunctly  to 
your  mistress.  Greea'i  Tu  Q.  O.  PI.  vu.  9». 

Ob,  adv.  in  the  sense  of  ere.   Before ;  eep,  Saxon. 

And  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came  at  the 
bottom  of  the  den.  Daniel,  vi.  34. 

And,  or  I  wist,  when  I  was  come  to  land. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  19. 
I  will  be  revenged,  or  he  depart  a  way. 
^     .  n  New  Cast.  O.  PI.  i.  MS. 

So  in  the  Psalms,  "  Or  ever  your  pots  be  made 
hot,"  means  "  ere  ever,"  or  before  ever. 

Or  ehe  therefore  means  ere  ever;  that  is,  "before 
ever."  Ere  being  here  a  substitute  for  e'er,  the  con- 
traction  of  ever. 

—  I  would 


Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd. 


To  schoole  hint  once  or  ere  I 

Milton  has  used  it: 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 


Temp.  i. ». 
Sat.  IV.  4. 


Hymn  on  Nativity,  1.  85. 

Oracdlous,  though  used  by  most  of  our  old  writers, 
and  even  by  Milton  and  Pope,  as  appears  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  quotations,  is  now  completely  supplanted 
by  oracular;  and  is  therefore  becoming  obsolete. 
To  the  authorities  for  it  we  may  add  Massinger: 
- —  We  submit, 
And  bold  the  counsels  of  great  Cosimo 
Oraculons.  Great  D.  of  Fl.  i.  1. 

See  Johnson. 

Orange-tawny,  *.     A  dull  orange  colour.  This 
colour  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  by  custom 
to  the  dress  of  some  inferior  persons;  as  clerks, 
apparitors,  itc.    Sometimes  simply  called  tawny. 
Taw  n  \  • 

—  Thou  scum  of  man, 
Uncivil,  orange  tavney-coated  clerk. 

B.  Jons.  Tele  of  Tub,  iv.  3. 
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Said  to  Metaphor,  the  justice's  clerk.  It  is  attri- 
buted also  to  Jews : 

They  say  — that  usurers  should  have  orange- 1 aa-ny  bonnets, 
because  they  do  judaiie.  Bacon,  Ett.  41. 

Ordinancr,  «.   Used  for  fate. 

—  Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  foresoy  it.  Cymb.  iv.  t. 

Ordinary,*.  A  public  dinner,  where  each  person  pays 
his  share.  The  word,  in  this  sense,  is  certainly  not 
obsolete;  but  it  is  here  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
observing,  that  ordinaries  were  long  the  universal 
resort  of  gentlemen,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  They  were,  as  a  modern  writer  well  ob- 
serves, "  The  lounging-places  of  the  men  of  the 
town,  and  the  fantastic  gallants  who  herded  together. 
Ordinaries  were  the  exchange  for  news,  the  echoing 
places  for  all  sorts  of  town-talk ;  there  they  might 
near  of  the  last  new  play  and  poem,  and  the  last 
fresh  widow  sighing  for  some  knight  to  make  her  a 
lady;  these  resorts  were  attended  also  to  save 
charges  of  housekeeping."  —  "  But  a  more  striking 
feature  in  these  ordinaries  shewed  itself  as  soon  as 
the  voyder  had  cleared  the  table.  Then  began  the 
shuffling  and  cutting  on  one  side,  and  the  bones 
rattling  on  the  other.  The  ordinary  in  fact  was  a 
gambling  house."    Curios,  of  Liter,  vol.  iii.  82. 

Hence  they  were  often  synonymous  terms : 

Exposing  the  daingerous  mischiefs  that  the  dicyne  bowu-g 
commonly  called  ordinorie  tables,  See.  —  do  day  ley  breeds  within 
the  bowelles  of  the  famous  cilie  of  London. 

G.  Whetstone,  cited  in  Poet.  Dec.  ii.  HO. 

A  very  exact  account  of  the  ordinaries  of  those 
days  may  be  found  in  a  tract  published  in  the  liar, 
leian  Muceliany,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  4to.  Park's  edition. 

In  Shakespeare  I  find  them  twice  mentioned,  and 
they  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  his  contemporary 
dramatists: 

I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow  • 
thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel.      JL  L.  Loot,  ii.  3. 
Being  barlier'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast, 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  bis  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  cat  only.  Ant.  %  Cleop.  ii.  J. 

It  was  a  part  of  fashionable  education  : 
I  must  tell  yew,  you  are  not  audacious  enough,  yon  most  fre- 
quent ordinaries  a  mouth  more,  to  initiate  yourself. 

„      .  ..  ^  B.  Jsai.  Cynthia's  Rev.  iii.  1. 

Mentioned  also  Act  n.  Sc.  3. 

—  I'll  tell  you  his  method; 
First  he  will  enter  you  at  some  ordinary. 

Id.  Alchem.  iii.  4. 
Tia  almost  dinner,  I  know  they  stay  for  you  at  the  ordinary. 

B.  If  Fl.  Seornf.  L.  iv.  1. 
In  1608,  a  common  price  for  a  genteel  ordinary 
was  two  shillings : 

Why  should  a  gallant  pay  but  two  shillings  for  his  ordinary 
that  nourishes  him,  and  twenty  times  two  for  his  brothel  that 
consumes  him.  AfirfoV.  Trick  to  catch  O.  One,  i.  1. 

The  latter  was,  doubtless,  enormously  dear. 
Some  ordinaries  were  cheaper : 

No  fellows  that  at  ordinaries  dare 

Eat  their  eighteen  pence  thrice  out  before  they  rise, 

And  yet  go  huugry  to  a  play.  Id.  ib. 


When  you  have  don 

.     '  Id.  Wilag.  Ch.  L  1. 

In  the  numerous  writers  of  characters,  we  find  the 
same  mention  of  ordinaries  : 


upon 


rhe  ordinarie  is  his  [the  gamester's]  oratorie,  where  be 
M>  the  countrey  gull  to  feede  himselfo.    Clitns's  Wkimt. 


p.  49. 
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The  cant  terms  among  gamblers  at  the  ordinaries 
were  borrowed  from  bird-catching;  as  those  of 

.  money-lending  sharpers  were  from  the  rabbit  warren. 
See  Con  by  catch. 

Organs,  s.  A  name  for  the  herb  pennyroyal;  a  cor- 
ruption of  origanum,  on  which  this  punning  epigram 

was  founded  : 

A  good  wife  once  •  bed  of  organ*  set, 
The  pig*  came  in,  and  eat  up  every  whit ; 
The  good  man  taid,  wife,  you  your  garden  may 
IWVNorton  call;  here  pigs  on  organ*  pli>y. 

Wit's  Recreation*,  Eptgr.  p.  85.  repr. 

A  pair  of  organs  was  the  name  for  what  we  now 
call  an  organ: 

But  the  great  work,  in  which  I  mean  to  glory. 
Is  in  the  raiting  a  cathedral  church, 
Tt  shall  be  at  Hog's  Norton ;  with  a  j*.r 
Of  stately  organ*.  O.  PI.  is.  918. 

e  Hoo's  Noht 


See  lioo 
Oroillous,  a. 


Jorton. 

Proud ;  from  orgueilleux,  French. 
—  From  isles  of  Greece, 
The  princes  orgilUm;  their  high  blood  chafed. 

54.  Tro.  4  CV.  Pro!.  1.  «. 

His  atyre  was  orgulous. 

Romance  of  Rtek.  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Obiana.  A  name  given  in  flattery  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  a  set  of  madrigals  published  in  1601  to 
celebrate  her  beauty  and  chastity  at  68.  Jonson 
applied  it  to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I.  quasi,  Orieiis 
Anna.  Manque  called  the  Satyr.  SteGifordS  Note, 
vol.  vi.  p.  475. 

Oriol,  or  Oriel,  *.  A  portico,  or  court;  also  a  small 
room  near  the  halt  in  monasteries,  where  particular 

•  persons  dined.  Blount's  Glostogr.  Du  Cange  says, 
«'  Orio/um,  porticus,  atrium ;"  and  quotes  Matth. 

'  Paris  for  it.  Supposed  by  some  to  be  a  diminutive 
from  area,  or  areola.  In  modern  writings  we  meet 
with  mention  of  oriel  windows.  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expression  ;  but,  if  right,  they  must 
mean  those  windows  that  project  like  a  porch,  or 
small  room. 

At  St.  A 1  han't  w«s  an  oriel,  or  apartment  for  persons  not  so 
sick  as  to  retire  to  the  infirmary. 

Fmbrookt  Brit.  Mimachitm,  voL  it  p.  160. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  notion  of  oriel  window, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  ancient  authority  for  that 
expression.  Cowel  conjectured  that  Oriel  college 
in  Oxford  took  its  name  from  some  such  room  or 
portico.  There  is  a  remarkable  portico,  in  the 
further  side  of  the  first  quadrangle,  but  not  old 
enough  to  have  given  the  name.  It  might,  however, 
be  only  the  successor  of  one  more  ancient,  and  more 
exactly  an  oriel. 
Obk,  or  Orc,  *.  A  marine  animal,  the  nature  of 
which  seems  not  well  defined.  Poet*  have  spoken 
of  them  a*  Mtowaters,  and  forming  the  guard  of 
Neptune.  Orca,  Latin.  By  Pliny's  description  of 
one  stranded  in  the  Tiber  from  its  bulk,  it  seems 
most  like  the  narwal,  or  monodon  monoceros  of 
Linnceus.  Pliny  says  it  is  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  whale. 

Now  turn  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
Where  Proteus  herds,  and  Neptune's  or  fa  do  keep. 

B.  Jon*.  Matq.  of  Neptune 

Drayton  makes  the  orks  court  the  nymphs ;  thus 
implying  that  they ' 
Her  marble-mi 
The  ugly  orfa  u_ 

^  Polyolb.  is.  p. 
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es  the  orks  court  the  nymphs ;  thu 
ey  had  something  of  a  human  shape 
linded  breast,  impregnable  rejects 
I  that  for  tbeir  lord  the  ocean  woo. 
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Ariosto's  ork,  which  was  to  devour  Angelica,  i* 
altogether  a  fanciful  monster.    Harington  thus  gives 


I  call  him  orke,  because  I  know  no  I 

Nor  fish  from  whence  comparison  to  take. 
His  head  and  teeth  were  like  a  bore,  the  rest 
A  masse,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  moke. 

Or.  Fur.  x.  87. 
Milton  mentions  orks,  Par.  Lost,  xi.  835. 

Orndern,  s.  the  same  as  Arndern.  An  afternoon's 
meal.  By  Ray  stated  as  a  Cambrian  word,  and 
explained,  "  Afternoon's  drinkings."  North  Country 
Words,  p.  47.  This  is  so  like  undern,  that  it  « 
difficult  not  to  suppose  them  the  same;  yet  Lye 
explains  the  latter  to  mean  nine  in  the  morning. 
See  Undern. 
Orpharion,*.  A  sort  of  musical  instrument ;  doubt- 
less from  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

Set  the  cornet  with  the  Bate, 
The  orpharion  to  the  lute. 
Tuning  the  tabor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Drcyt.  Eft.  SA. 

If  I  forget  to  praise  our  onlcn  pipes. 
Such  music  to  the  muses  all  procuring. 
That  some  learn'd  eares  prefcr'd  it  have  before 
Both  orpharyon,  s'kM,  lute,  bandore. 

Harington*  F.pigr.  iv.  91. 

In  both  these  passages  it  seems  to  be  used  as 
orpharion. 

The  orpfiaiion  was  shaped  like  a  lute,  but  differed 
in  being  strung  with  wire.  In  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
History  of  Musick  is  given  a  figure  of  it,  with  this 
account,  from  Morley's  Introduction  to  Practical 
Musick: 

The  orpharion  is  strong  with  more  stringes  than  the  lutr,  and 
also  hath  more  frets,  or  stops;  and  whereas  the  lute  is  ttruoc 
with  gut  stringes,  the  orpharion  is  strung  with  wire  stringr*.  ' » 
reason  of  which  manner  of  stringinge  the  orpharion  doth  iwcewa- 
riiie  require  a  mere  gentle  and  drawing  stroke  than  the  late. 

Hist.  Mu*.  lit.  p.  3(4. 
An  instrument  called  Orphion,  caunot  be  the  same 
as  this,  being  said  to  be  invented  by  Thomas  Pil- 
kington,  who  died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  35.  He 
was  thus  celebrated  by  Sir  Aston  Cokaine  : 
Mast'ring  all  music  that  was  known  before, 
He  did  invent  th'  orphion,  and  gnve  more. 

Hau  kin*,  Hut.  iii.  p.  313. 

Obt,  *.  A  scrap,  or  trifling  fragment  of  any  thing; 
of  obscure  derivation.  It  is  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  last  editor,  who  mark  it  «* 
obsolete.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  quite 
disused.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular,  but 
examples  may  be  found ;  as, 

Where  skoalri  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is  some  poor  fragment  or 
slender  art  of  his  remainder.  Timon  of  Atk.  it.  J. 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  ortt  to  crave. 

Shakes.  Rape  of  Lturert,  Ml. 
Snncho  had  in  a  short  time  choaked  himself  with  the  inganp- 
tated  reliques  and  ort*  of  the  canon's  provisioo. 

Gay*.  Feit.  Note*,  p.  i« 

Ospbey,  s.  The  sea  eagle;  which  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  both  to  the  fafco  ossifragus,  and  th* 
falco  haliatus  of  Linnseus.  See  Shavft  Urn.  Zoology- 
Besides  its  destructive  power  of  devouring  fish,  it 
was  supposed  formerly  to  have  a  fascinating  in- 
fluence.   Both  these  qualities  are  alluded  to  in  tb« 

following  passages : 

—  I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  ospreu  to  the  fish,  who  take*  it  . 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.  Corio/aaa*.  '» •' 
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—  But,  Oh  Jove,  your  actions, 
Soon  as  they  mure,  ns  ntpreyt  do  the  fish, 
Subdue  before  tliey  touch. 

Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsm.  i.  1. 
The  otprry,  oft  here  teen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeils, 
Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  do  espy, 
Bur,  he  twist  him  and  them  hy  an  antipathy. 
Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they  saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  Song  s*v. 
T  will  provide  thee  with  a  princely  otprey, 
That,  as  she  flyeth  over  fish  in  pools, 
The  fisb  shall  turn  their  glittering  bellies  up, 
And  thou  sbalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all. 

Battle  of  Aleazar,  1594. 

Ostent,  i.    Prodigy ;  from  the  Latin  ostentum. 

—  Prcpar'd  t'  effect  these  black  events, 
Presag'd  before  by  proud  Spaioe's  sad  ostents. 

Mirr.for  Mog.  p.  818. 

2.  Mere  show  or  appearance : 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  intent. 

To  please  his  grandam.  Jlferr*.  if  Venice,  ii.  3. 

Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 

Quite  from  himself  to  God.  Henry  V.  v.  Chorus. 

Otherrates,  adv.  Other-ways ;  as  algates,  all-ways : 
sometimes  made  otherwise.  Both  more  recently 
corrupted  into  other  guess,  which  has  no  real  sense, 
or  derivative  meaning.  Howell's  Letters,  first  edi- 
tion, have  ot/iergetls,  1.  ii.  2.  which  is  nearer  the 
right,  though  still  wrong. 

If  be  hud  not  been  iu  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  other- 
gules  than  Ike  did.  Titelftk  N.  v.  1. 

When  Uudibras,  about  to  enter 

Upon  an  athergates  adventure,    Hudib.  P.  I.  C.  iii.  1.  48. 
So  it  should  be  printed ;  or  else  anothergales,  in 
one  word. 

Ottomites,  for  Ottomans,  i.  e.  Turks. 

—  And  do  undertake 
This  present  war  against  the  Ottomites.        Othello,  i.  3. 

Ouche,  or  Owen,  *.  A  jewell,  broche,  spangle,  or 
necklace ;  but  which  is  its  primary  signification 
cannot  be  known,  till  its  etymology  shall  be  found, 
which  is  at  present  very  uncertain.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  inclines  to  think  that 
the  true  word  is  nouche,  from  the  Italian  nocchia, 
which  means  any  kind  of  bosse,  also  a  clasp,  or 
buckle.  Nouches,  he  says,  is  the  reading  of  the  best 
MSS.  at  v.  8258.  and  nochia,  nosca,  and  tmsca,  are 
certainly  shown  by  Du  Cange  to  be  used  in  English 
documents,  in  the  senseB  of  mottile,  a  necklace; 
fibula,  a  broche,  &c.  In  this  case  an  ouch  will  have 
been  substituted  for  a  nouch ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  eyas,  for  a  tiias;  a  nidget,  for  an  ideot,  8cc.  See 
those  words.  In  Exodus,  xxviii.  11,  &c.  ouches  seem 
to  be  used  for  the  setting  in  which  precious  stones 
were  held : 

Engrave  the  two  stones,  with  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel:  thou  sbalt  mitke  them  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold. 

See  also  several  succeeding  verses,  in  that  place ; 
and  chap,  xxxix.  16,  &c. 

Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  ovches.         9  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Pope  says,  on  that  place,  that  owches  were  bosses 
of  gold,  set  with  diamonds. 

What  gold  I  have,  peail,  bracelets,  rings,  or  ouches, 
Or  what  she  can  dtsire,  gowns,  petticoats,  &c. 
I  ant  to  give  her  t'or't.       B.  Sc  Ft  Woman' t  Prize,  iv.  1. 
His  jewels  be  thus  disposed ;  to  his  daughter  Stafford,  an  ouche 
called  the  eagle,  which  the  prince  gave  him ;   to  bis  daughter 
Alice  his  next  best  out  he.  Vugdale,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Inateed  of  silkes  I  will  weare  sack-cloth ;  for  owches  and  brace- 
lets, lecre  nod  caddis.  Lyly's  Eupkues,  H  1  b. 
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Barrett  calls  it  a  collar  that  women  used  about 
their  necks.  Afvcarie.  Skinner  explains  it  a  jewel, 
but  doubts  of  the  derivation ;  Minshew  a  broche,  &c. 
Bacon,  quoted  by  Johnson,  seems  to  use  it  for  a 
spangle.  Holingsbed  has  ouches  or  eare- rings,  vol.  i. 
c."  8.  In  Fleming's  Nomenclator  (1585),  monile  is 
rendered  "  a  jewell  to  hang  about  one's  necke ;  a 
necklace ;  an  ouch ;"  and  tnonile  baccatum,  "  a  neck- 
lace, otcch,  or  tablet  beset  with  pearles."  Also, 
metaphorically,  a  tumour  in  the  skin,  such  as  are 
usually  termed  carbuncles,  and  occasionally  gems. 

Up  starts  ns  many  aches  in'a  buncs  as  there  are  outhtz  in  his 
skin.  Chapm.  Wulow's  Tears,  Q.  PI.  vi.  145. 

Ouche  a.   An  artist  who  made  ouches. 

Checkers,  skynners,  and  cutlers.  Cor*  Lorelle's  Bote. 

To  Ovebcraw,  v.  Licentiously  used,  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme,  instead  of  over-crow,  or  crow  over,  in  triumph. 

Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  overcrow, 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  roj>es,  poison,  fire. 

Spenz.  F.  Q.  I.  ix.  50. 

To. Overcrow,  v.  The  same  word,  in  its  regular 
form. 

A  base  varlel  thai,  being  but  of  Lte  grown  out  of  the  dunghill, 
Keginneih  now  to  overcrow  so  high  mountains. 

Spenser,  View  of  Ireland. 

This  passage  is  well  adduced,  by  Mr.  Todd,  to 
prove  that  Warton  was  mistaken  m  changing  the 
word  above  cited  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  over-aw. 
Hist.  Engl.  P.  iii.  262. 

Shall  I,  th'  embassadrcss  of  gods  and  men, 
Be  overcrowd,  and  breathe  without  revenge. 

Bremer's  Lingua,  cited  by  Todd. 

Overly,  a.  Slight,  superficial;  so  interpreted  by 
Coles,  and  translated  teds,  perfunctorius.  Holioke 
also  has  "  overly,  vide  superficial!." 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request. 

HalCs  Satires,  lit.  iii.  1. 
So  have  wee  scene  an  haute  cast  off  an  Iteruii  shaw  to  looke 
and  Hie  quite  other  way,  and  alter  many  carelusse  and  overly 
fetches,  to  towre  up  unto  the  prey  interuUd. 

lb.  Quo  Vadizf  p.  59. 

See  Todd,  for  other  examples. 

To  Oveb-peer,  v.   To  peer  over,  or  overhang. 

—  The  pageants  of  the  sea 
Do  over  peer  the  petty  traffickers.  Iferdk  Vtn.  i.  ). 

And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  over-peer.  Corwlenus,  ii.  3. 

O  Rome,  that  with  thy  pride  dost  avrr-peer 
The  worthiest  cities  of  tne  conquered  world. 

Kyd*s  Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  «8I. 
We  will  not  thus  be  fac*d  atuforer-ixer'd. 

F.d«.  1L  O.  Pt.  ii.  3*5. 
Johnson  has  also  illustrated  this  word. 

Over-scutcheo,  part.  Whipped,  probably  at  the 
cart's  tail ;  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  overtwitched, 
much  lashed  with  a  whip. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched  huswives,  that  he 
heard  the  carmen  whistle.  2  Hen.  IV.  sis.  8. 

Ray  has  "  over su  itched  housewife;"  probably  with 
allusion  to  this  passage.  He  explains  it  thus :  "  A 
whore;  a  ludicrous  word."  North  Country  Words. 
Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  deducing  it 
from  over-scotched,  to  scotch  being  rather  to  score  or 
cut  with  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument,  than  to  slash 
with  a  whip  or  rod. 
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Ovbbstocks,  *.  or  Uppeb-stocks  ;  that  is,  upper 
stocking* :  haul  de  chaustes 'art  old  name  for  breeches. 
Barrett  has,  "  Breeches,  or  men's  otenlockes,  femo- 
ralia,  wsft^isiara." 

Thy  upper-stocks,  be  they  stufll  with  mike  or  flocke*. 
Never  become  thee  like  a  nether  poire  of  stocks. 


See  Nether-stocks. 

Ovebthwabt,  a.     Cross,  contrary,  contradictory. 
It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  this  word,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  favour  with  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  not  once  used  by  Shakespeare. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  more  overt  kwart  fortune  in  one  day. 

Menethmi,  6  Plays,  i.  14/3 
I'll  make  thee  cum  thy  ovcrthoMrt  deuial. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  40, 
T.ver  more,  Philologe,  you  will  have  some  overthcarU  reason 
to  drmwe  forth  more  cooununication  withall. 

Aseh.  Tiaopk.  p.  100.  repr. 
He  seemeth  to  tealous  of  us  all,  and  becomes  so  overt  haort  to 
•11  others.  Lytyt  Court  Com.  Y  1  b 

It  occurs  in  Butler,  for  across,  but  contracted  : 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  fight, 

And  mow'd  tfertkaurt,  or  cleft  don  nrijiht. 

Hudib.  I.  ii.  39. 

$jr  Many  other  compounds  of  over-  occur,  which  are 
not  now  commonly  in  use ;  but  in  general  they  are 
sufficiently  intelligible  by  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  other  part  of  the  word. 

Ovebthwart,  as  a  substantive.  Contradiction,  quar- 
reling. 


What  have  we  here  before  my  face  these  unseemly  and  male- 
part  overtkwarts.  Lyly's  Court  Com.  Endim.  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Thy  doll  head  will  bee  but  a  grindstone  for  my  quicke  wit, 
which  if  thou  whet  with  overtkwarts,  periisti. 

Id.  Alex,  tf  Camp.  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Ought.   Used  as  the  preterite  of  to  owe,  in  the  sense 
of  to  own. 

But  th'  EI6n  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  wage, 
Disdain'd  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray. 

Spew.  f.  Q.  I.  iv.  39. 
of  owed  : 

e  trust  him  so. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  p.  490. 


Also  in  the  modern 
The  trust  be  ought  me, 

Ould,  i.  SeeWoLo. 

Ouph.    Fairy,  or  sprite;  said  to  be  from  alf,  the 
Teutonic  word  for  goblin. 

Like  urchins,  oupkes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 

o  ,  Merry  W.  W.  iv.  4. 

Search  V\  mdsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 

Strew  good  luck,  ouphu,  on  every  sacred  room, 

That  it  may  stand  to  the  perpetual  doom,,  Id.  r.  y 

Ouph  is  probably  the  proper  reading  in  this  line 
of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  .- 

We  talk  with  goblin.,  ouph,,  and  elvish  sprigbts. 

Act  ii.  Sc. «. 

Though  the  first  folio  reads  owlet.  By  the  company 
in  which  it  is  found,  ouphs  was  doubtless  the  word, 
as  Theobald  conjectured ;  but  later  editors,  for  the 
sake  of  contradicting  Theobald,  as  it  seems,  denied. 
Capell  alone  defends  Theobald. 

Ouphen,  a.    Belonging  to  oupht,  or  fairies. 

Ye  ouphen  beirs  of  bed  destiny.  Merry  W.  W.  v.  5. 

This  is  the  conjectural  reading  proposed  by  War- 
burton,  and  certainly  very  probable.    The  first 
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Our,  as  we  now  use  ours.   The  form  is  not 

We  rule  who  live ;  the  dead  are  none  of  our. 

Daniel,  Civil  War,  vi.61. 
Nor  want  of  spunt.  that  lost  ua  what  was  our.   Id.  H.  74 
Their  is  sometimes  similarly  used. 

Ouse,  *.   The  liquor  in  a  tanner's  vat. 

Whereas  by  the  auncicnte  lawes  and  statutes  of  the  land,  yon 
should  let  a  hyde  lye  in  the  oute  at  least  nioe 


make  good  leather  of  it  before  three  months. 

Green' t  Quip,  Hart.  Mae.  v.  410. 

Ousel,  or  Ouzel,  ».   The  blackbird;  the  bird  tun 
iloxw.    Quel,  or  oiteau,  old  French ;  or  orle,  Saxon. 
The  outel  cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange  tawny  bill.  Mid*.  N.  Dr.  ii.  1. 

Drayton  writes  it  wooset,  but  evidently  means  the 
same  bird : 

The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill. 

PolyoU.  Song  siii.  p.  91*. 

He  has  it  also  osel.    Shepft.  Gar  I. 

In  the  passage  of  Hamlet,  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2.)  where 
some  modern  editions  have  read  ouzle,  for  ousel ;  the 
old  editions  all  read  weasel,  which  is  now  adopted. 

The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft. 
n  ,      „  Spent.  Epithsl.  L  81. 

Out,  adv.    Full,  or  completely. 

—  For  then  thou  wast  not 

Out  three  years  old.  Temp,  i  J. 

Out,  alas!    A  common  exclamation  of  grief,  where 
we  should  now  say  alas  only. 

—  Oaf,  alas  1 
You'd  be  to  lean  {hat  blasts  of  January 

Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  Wint.  T.  ir.  J. 
Hal  let  me  see  ber :  out,  alas  !  she's  cold. 

Rom.  4  Juliet,  iv.  S. 
And  out,  he  cries,  alas,  O  worthy  wight. 

Harr.  Ariost.  *«iii.  90. 
O,  O,  defend  alas.  Puritan,  it.  S. 

Out  op  Goo's  blessing  into  the  warm  sin. 
prov.  From  better  to  worse.  See  Hurt  on  s  Proverb, 
Wo.  3833.  Heyvood,  &c.    Therefore  it  is  said  of 
Lear,  who  had  deteriorated  his  own  condition, 
Good  king,  thou  must  approve  the  common  saw  ; 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comeat 
To  the  warm  sun.  Lear,  ii.  S. 

Holinshed  also  has  it.  Descr.  of  Brit.  Sir  John 
Harington,  who  was  always  on  the  watch  for  s 
quibble,  applied  it  to  Bishop  Marks,  who  wa«  re- 
moved from  a  real  bishoprick  here,  to  a  nominal  one 
in  a  warmer  climate : 

Marks—  removed  from  Carlisle  to  Samoa  in  Greece ;  vi*.  out  cf 
God's  bktsing  into  a  warme  sunne,  as  die  saying  is. 

Catal.  of  Bishops,  Carlyte,  1608. 

See  God's  blessing. 

To  Out-breast,  v.  To  out-voice,  or  surpass  in  power 
of  voice. 

—  I  have  heard 
Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  of  eight. 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher, 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by  and  by  out-brcasttd. 

m     „  B  ffFl.  T*h>  NM*  Kinm.  v.S. 

See  Breast. 

Out-cept,  adv.  for  except. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 
Out-cept,  Sir,  you  can  read  with  the  left  band. 

B.  Jons.  Undent,  vol.  vii.  p.  40. 
Out-cbt,  «.    An  auction;  because  such  a  sale  was 
proclaimed  by  the  common  crier. 

—  Or  else  sold  at  omt-crys,  oh,  yea ! 
WhoU  give  most,  take  her.  Parson's  Wed*.  O.  PL  si.  441 
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The  good*  of  tins  poor  mmi  told  at  »u  out-cry. 

His  wife  tornod  oat  of  doors.  Matt.  City  M.  i.  S. 

Their  houses  and  fin*  garden!  given  away, 
Ami  all  tlieir  goo<l»,  uuder  the  spear,  at  out-cry. 

B.  Jon.  CM  dine,  iL  3. 
That  title*  were  not  vented  at  the  drum, 
Or  common  out-cry.  Id.  Hem  Inn,  i.  3. 


Oit-w  a  R D,  i.   Outside,  external. 

—  I  do  not  think. 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  Muff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him.  Cymbel.  i.  1. 

To  Out-well,  v.   To  pour  out,  as  from  a  well. 

His  fattie  wares  do  fertile  ilime  outsell 

Spent.  F.  Q.  Li.il. 

Outhe-cui dance,  s.  A  complete  French  word,  but 
occurring  now  and  then  in  our  authors ;  the  same  as 
Surqvedry.  and  from  the  same  root.  Overween- 
ing, presumption. 

It  is  strange  outrecuidance !  your  humour  too  much  re- 
dooudeth.  R.  Joastm,  Cynthia't  Rev.  v.  S. 

God  doth  often  puoish  socb  pride  aud  outrecuidance  with  scorn 
and  infamy.  Eatiw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  274. 

Some  think,  inv  lord,  it  hath  given  you  addition  of  pride  and 
outrecuidmace.  Chapman't  M.  D'Olive,  ir. 

The  verb  cttider  was  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  old 
French :  u  Que  te  trop  c aider  ronge  les  os  de 
J'espvit;"  thus  rendered  by  the  English  author, 
"  That  too  much  presumption  [literally,  presuming 
too  much]  gnaweth  the  bones  of  the  spirit."  Ulysses 
against  Ajax,  sign.  C  8. 

Owcm.  SeeOucHE. 

To  Owe,  v.  in  the  sense  of  to  own,  have,  or  possess. 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owt$.  Temp.  L  «. 

If  now  the  bcnrtl  be  such,  what  is  the  prince 

That  owet  the  beard  f  B.  It  Ft.  Begg.  Both,  u.  1. 

I  will  be  heard  first,  there's  no  tongue 

A  subject  owe*,  that  shall  out-thunder  mine. 

Matting.  Renegado,  iii.  3. 
I  pray  you  tell  me  how  come  you  by  this  armour?  for  if  it  be 
by  the  death  of  him  who  owed  it,  than  have  1  more  to  say  unto 
you.  Peatb.  Are.  p.  97. 

Aud  by  these  marks  1  will  you  show, 

That  only  I  this  heart  do  owe.         Drayt.  Odtt,  p.  13T3. 

This  sense  is  extremely  common  in  Shakespeare, 

and  all  his  contemporaries.   So  in  the  authorized 

translation  of  the  Bible,  in  ^cfj,  xxi.  11. 

So  shall  tbe  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  roan  that  owelh  this 
girdle. 

This,  and  many  other  old  words,  have  been  tacitly 
changed  in  the  modern  editions;  but  I  find  owelh 
here  as  late  as  1708. 

The  Owl  was  a  Baker's  dauohtbr.  A  legendary 
tale  respecting  a  baker's  daughter  transformed  into 
an  owl,  is  ailuaed  to  in  the  following  passage : 

Well,  God  'ield  you  I  They  say  t  he  owl  mat  a  baker  t  daughter. 

Humi.  ir.  5. 

The  tale  which  Steevens  and  Johnson  imperfectly 
recollected,  has  been  recovered  by  Mr.  Douce ;  and 
the  substance  of  it  is,  that  a  baker's  daughter,  who 
refused  bread  to  our  Saviour,  was  by  him  transformed 
into  an  owl,  as  a  punishment  for  her  impiety. 

Owle-glass,  Owl-spieoel,  or  Ulen-sfircle.  The 
hero  of  a  very  popular  German  tale,  often  alluded  to 
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by  various  authors.  It  appears  that  Ovrt-glasi  was  a 
Saxon  jester,  or  buffoon. 

1.  Or  what  do  you  think 
Of  Omlglau  instead  of  him  f 
3.  No,  hira 

I  have  no  mind  to. 

1.  O  but  Ulen-tpiegle 
Were  such  a  name.         B.  Jon*.  Maty,  of  Fort.  ri.  190. 

Jonson  also  calls  him  Qwt-spiegle: 

Thou  should'st  have  given  her  a  mad|tc-owl,  and  then 
Thou'dst  made  a  present  of  thyself ;  Omitpiegle. 

Sod  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

This  tale  was  probably  translated  into  English. 
There  is  an  old  book,  in  black  letter,  without  date, 
entitled,  "  A  merye  Jest  of  a  Man  that  was  called 
Iloale-glat."  In  Jonson's  Poetaster,  Tucca  calls 
Histrio  Otole-glas.  Act  iii.  He  is  alluded  to  in  the 
humourous  poem  called  Grobianus  : 

Fecit  idem  quondam  vir  famigerntus  ubique, 
Nomina  cui  ipeculo  noctua  juncta  dedit. 

That  is,  ule,  owl,  and  spiegel,  a  looking  glass. 

I  extracted  the  following  account  of  him  from  an 
old  book  of  travels,  of  which  I  accidentally  omitted 
to  preserve  the  name : 

From  Lubeck  we  took  our  journey  to  Lunobnrg,  being  tenno 
miles  distant,  and  tbe  first  night  we  lodged  in  a  village  called 
Millcn  [Mullen]  where  a  famous  jester  OuUn-tpirgtU  (whom  we 
call  Owty-glatte)  hath  a  monument  erected:  bee  died  in  the 
yeere  1350,  and  tbe  stone  covering  him  is  compassed  with  a  grate, 
least  it  i  - 


bee  broken  aud  carried  away  peece-meal  by  pav- 
i  they  say  hath  already  been  done  by  the  Germanes. 
The  towns-men  yeerly  keep  >  feast  for  his  memory,  and  yet  shew 
the  apparull  he  wan  wont  to  weare. 

There  iB  a  translation  of  the  German  tale  of  Owl- 
glass,  in  Latin  verse,  entitled,  Noctuee  Spetu/um ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  his  history  was  a  tissue  of 
buffoon  adventures,  and  that  his  real  name  was 
Tylus.  The  whole  title  runs  thus:  "  Noctuee  Spe- 
culum. Omnes  res  memorabiles  variasque  et  admi- 
rabiles  Tyli  Saxonici  ruachinationes  complectens, 
plane  novo,  more  nunc  primum  ex  idiomate  Germa- 
nico  Latinitate  donatuin,  adjectis  insuper  elegantis- 
simis  iconibus,  vera*  omnium  historiarum  species  ad 
vivum  adumbrantibus,  ante  hac  nunquam  visis  aut 
editis.  Authore  Mgidio  Periandro,  Bruxellensi, 
Brabantino."    Francof.  ad  Meenum,  1667. 

The  icones  are  coarse  wood-cuts,  the  hexameters 
and  pentameters  of  the  translator  are  as  coarse 
as  the  cuts,  and  his  Latinity  of  a  piece  with  both. 
Towards  the  end  is  this  epitaph : 

i  ad  haec  transit  inanens  tnoiiun 
Jura  Speculo  Bubo  semitepultus  i 
•c  sunt  rota  super  vitas,  no 
Pro  tanto  crates  munere  vu 


Dive, 


This  is  in  a  copy  of  verses  entitled,  "  Epicedion 
in  obituin  Tt/li  Saxonici."  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
books  that  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  Sigismund 
Feyrabendt  and  Simon  Huter,  whose  colophon  and 
device  is  at  the  end. 

Ox,   THE    BLACK,    HAS   TROD   ON    HIS    FOOT,  pfOf. 

That  is,  be  has  fallen  into  decay  or  misfortune.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to  imply  age : 

When  the  Macke  crowe.'s  foote  shall  appeare  in  their  eie,  or  the 
black  arc  tread  on  their  foote  —  wbu  will  like  tbern  in  their  age 
who  liked  none  in  tbeir  yvath  f  Eupkutt,  £  1. 
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Ray  explains  it  „.  „,,„.«.  iu..c  . 

The  6/«c*  <«•  never  trod  on  Iris  foot ;  i.  e.  he  never  knew 
sorrow  or  adversity  mcajit.  Proverbial  Pkratcs,  p. 


Ox-lip.    The  greater  cow-slip. 

i  os-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grow*. 

Midi.  N.  D.  ii.  «. 


P  AD 

The  cowslip  then  they  conch,  and  th'  axlip  for  her  mret 

Dray*.  Potyrik.  Sc.*  I  J. 


The  orelip —  it  very  like  to  the  c« 
be  greater  and  larger,  and 


md  lwjtertMd  hte'loma  be  of  .pile 


,  "wing  thai 
of.  pale  « 

DoJotM,  p.  isj. 


p. 


Pack,  r.   Corrupted  from  parse,  that  iB,  to  resolve  a 
word  into  its  parts  and  circumstances ;  pars,  Latin. 

I  am  no  Latioist,  Candiu*,  you  must  cooster  it.  Can.  So  I 
will,  and  pace  it  too :  thou  shall  be  acquainted  with  case,  gender, 
and  number.  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  i.  3. 

For  the  right  word,  see  Johnson.   Also  Carderius, 
by  Hoole,  col.  4  and  14. 

Pack,  for  pact.   An  agreement,  or  contrivance. 

It  was  found  straight  that  this  was  a  gnosse  packe  betwixt 
Saturninus  and  Marius.  Korth'i  Plut.  Utet,  450  B. 

In  Daniel  the  two  words  follow  each  other  in  two 
succeeding  lines : 
A.  Was«ot  a  pock  agreed  twist  thee  and  me  t 
C.  A  pott  to  make  thee  tell  thy  secrecy.  Dan.  Works,  K  k  5. 

To  Pack,  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

Go  par*  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all. 

Tit.  Andr.  iv.  8. 

But  it  is  also  used  metaphorically,  from  packing 
the  cards,  or  putting  them  together  in  an  unfair 


—  What  hath  been  seen 

Either  in  snuffs,  and  packings  of  the  duke's.    Lear,  iii.  1. 

With  two  gods  packing  one  woman  sillv  to  co/en. 

Stnnyk.  Virgil. 

Thus  Antony  says  of  Cleopatra,  suspecting  her  to 
•have  betrayed  him : 

—  She,  Ems.  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Ca*ar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Ant.  if  Cleop.  iv.  12. 

Pack,*.  Familiar  appellation.    See  Naughty  pack. 

Pack-staff,  i.  A  pedlar's  staff,  on  which  he  carried 
his  pack;  often  introduced  by  way  of  proverbial 
simile.  "  As  plain  as  a  pack-staff;"  but  ptke-staff  is 
now  more  common,  alluding  to  the  staff  of  a  pike. 
Both  staves  being  equally  plain,  tliere  seems  little 
reason  for  preference  between  them. 
Not  riddhvlike,  obscuring  their  intent,  . 
But  pack-staffc  plaine,  uttering  what  thing  they  raent. 

HaWs  Sat.  Prol.  to  B.  iii. 

So  Marston : 

A  patkttaff  epithet  and  scorned  name. 

Scourge  of  VilUnie,  it.  5. 

And : 

—  O  pack-staffc  rhimes.  Sat.  1. 

Packincton's  pound.  An  old  song,  the  air  of  which 
is  adapted  in  the  lhg«ar's  Opera  to  the  words,  "  The 
Gamesters  united  in  Friendship  are  found."    B.  Jon- 
son  mentions  it  as  Paggingion's  pound:  "To  the 
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tune  of  Paggington's  pound."  Bart.  Fair,  iii.  1.  And 
"W.  Barley,  who  published  The  Guide  of  the  Pathanf 
to  Mustek,  in  1596,  gives  a  lesson  for  the  orpharion, 
which  he  calls  Dockington's  pound;  but  still  the 
same  tune.    Hawk.  Hist.  Mus.  iii.  344. 

Pa co let's  horse.  An  enchanted  steed,  belonging 
to  Pacolet,  a  character  in  the  old  romance  of  Valen- 
tine and  Orsori.  Thus  introduced  in  the  old  black 
letter  edition,  printed  by  W.  Copland,  without  date : 

Tn  the  castell  of  pleasaanco  of  the  fayre  Indy  Clerytaonde  «m 
«  dwerfe  that  she  had  nourished  from  his  chvldhode,  and  telle 
unto  the  scole.  That  same  dwerfe  was  .called  ParaUt.  He  ass 
full  of  grece,  wytte,  and  understondynge,  the  whicbe  at  the  scole 
of  toilette  had  lerned  so  much  of  tii«  arte  of  uygroinancye  that 
above  all  other  he  was  perfyte,  in  such  manere  that  hv  encbsnnte- 
be  had  made  and  composed  a  lytell  horse  of  wodde,  sad  is 


artyfycyclly  a  pvnne  thnt  was  in  suche  wvse  srt, 
that  e%ery  tyme  that  he  mounted  upon  the  horse  for  to  goo  soev 
where,  he  tomed  the  nynne  toward  the  place  that  be  woirte  go  to, 


and  aoone  he  founde  him  in  the  place  without 
fu<  the  burs  was  of  suche  facyon  that  he  vi 
ayre  more  faster  than  ooy  byrde  coude  flee 


wente  tboroughe  the 
Cbspter  xni. 


His  horse  and  himself  are  thus  described,  in  a 
modern  edition : 

Within  this  castle  nliere  Clerimond  resided,  dwelt  a  dwirf 
named  Pacolet,  who  was  a  necromancer,  nnd  constructed  s 
wooden  horse,  in  the  head  of  which  he  nfliird  a  pin,  that  tj 
turning  round  to  the  way  he  desired,  would  go  through  the  air, 
swifter  than  any  bird.  Chip.  "i. 

As  for  example,  I  may  speake,  though  I  am  here,  of  Pera,  and 
in  speech  digresae  from  that  to  the  description  of  Calecut;  Let  ia 
action  I  cannot  represent  it  without  Pacalct's  korte. 

Defence  of  Pottit,  p.  t*. 
.  Pacolet'i  kortc  is  for  their  lords,  and  the  night-mare  or  epbialte* 
for  their  viragos.  Gayton,  Fett.  Nattt,  p.  1M- 

This  name  of  Pacolet  was  borrowed  by  Steele,  for 
his  familiar  spirit  in  the  Taller.  See  a  curious  note 
on  similar  fictions,  in  Dr.  Henley's  Nate*  to  Vatkek, 
p.  299. 

Paddock,  s.   A  toad,  used  by  Dryden;  but  perhap* 
not  since. 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  hat,  n  gib, 

Such  dear  concerning*  hide.  Jlamt.  iii.  *• 

No  .certainly ;  a  March  [marsh]  frog  kept  tby  BiotWr, 
Thou  art  but  a  monster-pa  </</«-*. 

MussiHger,  Very  Woman,  in.  I- 

Sometimes  a  fr  ig : 


Cottar  tj  Pcmpty,  C*«p» 
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Iz.  Walton  talks  of  "  the  vadock,  or  frog-padoek, 
which  usually  keeps  or  breeds  on  land,  and  ia  very 
large,  and  boney,  and  big  "    Part  I.  ch.  viii. 

Bv  Shakespeare  it  is  made  the  name  of  a  familiar 
spirit : 

Paddock  calJ» ;  Anon,  Anon.  Macb.  i.  1. 

Pacle,  or  Paicle,  s.  A  cowbHd.  Gerard  particu- 
larly applies  the  name  to  the  double  cowslip,  and 
marks  the  figure  of  it,  "  double  paigles."  He  de- 
scribes it,  "  Double  paigle,  called  of  Pena,  primula 
hortensis  Anglica,  omnium  maxima,  &c." 

Blue  harebells,  paglet,  panties,  calainiinh  B.  Jon*.  Matq. 

Painted  cloth,  as  a  species  of  hangings  for  rooms, 
is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  old  authors,  and  has 
generally  been  supposed  and  explained  to  mean 
tapestry ;  but  was  really  cloth,  or  canvas,  painted  in 
oil,  with  various  devices  and  mottos.  Tapestry  being 
both  more  costly  and  less  durable,  was  much  less 
used,  except  in  splendid  apartments;  nor  though 
coloured,  could  it  properly  be  called  painted. 

In  the  accounts  of  Corpus  Xti.  Gild,  Coventry, 
1  Hen.  VIII.  is  a  charge  for  painting  part  of  the 
ball,  "  and  for  the  clothe,  and  the  peyntyng  of  the 
hyngyng  that  hongs  at  the  hy  deys  next  the  seyd 
cupburd." 

This,  and  the  following  information  were  supplied 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  Sharp,  of  Coventry,  a 
most  accurate  and  diligent  antiquary.  "  The  old 
council  house,  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Coventry,  exhi- 
bited (says  Mr.  S.)  till  1812  a  very  perfect  specimen 
of  the  painted  clo'h  hangings.  The  roof  of  this 
curious  room  is  of  oak,  ornamented  with  carved 
6gufes,  of  no  mean  workmanship.  Benches,  with 
wainscotting,  surround  the  room  to  a  convenient 
height,  ana  the  space  between  the  wainscotting  and 
a  rich  cornice  of  vine. leave*  gilt  was  covered  with 
painted  cloth.  The  arms  of  England  and  of  the  city, 
with  the  prince's  plume,  (which  has  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  Coventry,)  formed  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  painted  cloth,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
an  ornamental  border.  At  certain  intervals,  in  the 
upper  border,  scrolls  were  painted,  inscribed,  in  black 
letter,  with  various' texts  of  scripture,  applicable  to 
the  destination  of  the  room.  This  painted  rlolh  was 
put  up  early  in  the  reign  of  Eliz.,  and  is  still  pre- 
served, but  was  removed  from  its  situation  in  1812, 
by  the  corporation,  being  much  decayed." 

Mayster  1  Ih>iun«  More,  in  hys  youth,  devysed  in  hrs  father's 
house  in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of fyne  paynted  clothe,  with 
nyne  pagcauutea,  and  verse*  ot  er  every  of  those  pngeaunte*. 

Sir  Th.  More't  Engl.  Work*,  by  Rattell. 

The  verses,  mottos,  or  proverbial  sayings,  inter- 
spersed on  such  cloths,  are  often  made  tlie  subject  of 
allusion: 

I.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers:  Have  you  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  goldsmith's  wives,  and  conned  them  out  of  rings? 
O.  Not  so;  but  1  autwer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  wlieiice 
you  haTe  »tudi«d  your  questions.  At  you  t.  U,  iii.  H. 

So  in  the  Match  at  Midnight,  when  Bloodhound 
says  that  he  will  have  a  poesy  "  which  shall  savour 
of  a  saw,"  (or  proverb),  he  is  unswered, 

When  then  'tw.ll  smell  of  the  painted  cloth. 

O.  PI.  vii.  SCO. 

It  was  considered  as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  hanging. 
In  Wye  Salstonstall's  Picture  Loquentrs,  a  country 
ale-house  is  thus  described  : 

The  inward  bunging*  is  a  painted  cleat h  with  a  row  of  ballets 
pasted  on  it.  Pict.  Mil. 
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0.  But  what  says  the  painted  cloth  t 

"  Trust  not  a  woman  when  she  cries, 
For  »bo"ll  pump  water  from  her  eyes, 
Willi  a  w<t  finger;  and  in  fitter  show'rs, 
Than  Aprd  when  he  rains  down  flowers." 
W.  Aye  but,  George,  Uiat  painted  cloth  is  worthy  to  be  hanged 
up  for  lying.  Hon.  Whore,  O.  PI.  iii.  p.  944. 

Who  fenres  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lmcrece,  S>ipp).  i.  487. 
Other  authorities  are  quoted  by  Steevens,  in  the 
note  on  the  passage  from  As  you  like  it. 

Pair  of  cards.  What  we  now  call  a  pack  of  cards  ; 
though  pack  was  sometimes  used.    As  for  instance : 

0  then !  that  gentlemen  would  be  so  proud  to  disdayne  thease 
basemyiuled  shuts  and  cosenages,  and  to  skorne  that  gayne  that  is 
got  with  a  packe  of  cardei  and  dyce. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  on  Playe,  Nvg*,  vol.  i.  p.  Park. 
—  I  hit'  nothing  but  my  skin, 
And  clothes;  my  sword  here,  and  my»elf; 
Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  pair  of  card*; 
And  three  false  dice.  B.  tt  Ft.  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 

Ha'  you  ne'er  a  son  at  the  groom-porter's,  to  beg  or  borrow  a 
pair  of'cardt  quickly.  B.  Jon.  Matque  tif  Xt.  ml.  »i.  d. 

A  pair  of  cards,  Niclas,  and  a  carpet  to  coeer  the  table. 

Woman  k.  with  K.  O.  PI.  rii.  304. 

1  can  shift  the  rooone  and  the  sun,  and  know  by  one  catde, 
*hnt  ail  you  cannot  do  by  a  whole  paire.   Lyly't  Gallatkca,  i.  4. 

The  price  was  not  ruinous  at  that  time : 

lie  myd  a  payrt  of  cards  Cost  not  past  luo-pencr. 

Atch.  raxoph.  p.  43.  repr. 
"  Fasciculus  foliorum,  a  pair  of  cards."  Hi  gins 
and  Fleming's  Nomenel.  p.  294. 

Paib  of  sheers,  prov.  "There  went  but  a  pair  of 
sheers  between  this  and  that;"  a  proverbial  meta- 
phor, implying  that  the  things  were  as  much  alike  as 
if  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 

There  went  but  a  paire  of  therre*  bet  wee  ne  him  [an  appara- 
lourj  and  the  pursuirant  of  hell.  Overb.  Char.  I.  3. 

Tbeie  goes  but  a  pair  if  tkeer*  between  a  promoter  [inlormer] 
and  a  knave.  Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  viii.  307. 

Pa  t  b-roy  a  l,  i.  (now  corrupted  into  the  unmeaning 
word  prial.)  Three  cards  of  a  sort,  at  commerce, 
and  some  other  games. 

A  pair  is  a  pair  ot  any  two,  as  two  kings,  two  queens,  etc.  A 
pair-royal  is  of  three,  as  three  king*,  three  querns,  &c. 

Complete  Gametter,  p.  106. 
Howell  dedicates  bis  particular  Vocabulary, 

To'the  pair-toyat  of  peers,  William  lord  marquis  of  Hartford, 
tie.  laomat,  earl  of  Southampton,  &c.  John,  earl  ol  Clare,  &c. 

Lexic.  TetragloUon. 

On  a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death ; 

My  sovereign,  as  lux  liegeimiu;  on  oiy  malrcn. 

As  n  detoted  sen  ant;  mid  on  Ithoclet, 

As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unworthy  enemy. 

Fortr*  Broken  Heart,  v  3. 
It  is  well  illustrated  by  Butler: 
Strickland  and  his  son, 
Both  cast  into  one. 

vi  ere  meaut  lor  a  single  baron ; 
But  when  they  came  to  sit, 
There  was  not  wit 

Enough  in  both  to  scire  for  one. 

Wherefore  'twas  thought  good 
To  add  Honey  wood ; 

But  when  they  came  to  trial, 
Fnch  one  prov'd  a  fool,  ' 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  whole, 

And  that  made  up  a  pair-royal. 

Ballad  on  the  Pari.  Poxth.  Workt. 

As  it  rhymes  here  to  trial,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to 
conclude  that  it  was  already  spoken  prial.  The 
epigrammatist,  Owen,  has  a  quaint  epigram  on  what 
he  calls  a  paite-royal  of  friends,  which,  in  a  foreign 
edition  now  before  me,  is  blundered  into  '*  a  paire  ot 
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royal  friends ! "  These  friends  are  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  then  united  under  James  I. 


Hoc  in  amicitia  raihi  par  regale 

Tres  inter  qunties  exstitit  udui  * 
Scilicet  ut  gemiuo  sit  par  in  amore 
Uous  quisque  taum  bis 


With  this  conceit,  he  writes  bis  title  to  it  thus : 

tf  Cambro-Anglo-  \ 
Ad  <  Anglo-Scoto.     \  Britannos. 
C  Scoto-Catobro  > 

Epigram.  Liber  Un'ut,  Ep.  370. 
The  par  regale  roust  puzzle  every  reader  who 
knew  not  the  term  pair-royal;  particularly  foreigners. 
In  one  place  I  find  it  printed  perry  all: 
Ft.  Why  two  foole»?    Fr.  Is  it  not  past  two,  doib  it  not 
come  neere  three,  sister?  [meaning  to  call  ber  one].    Pa.  Shew 
pcrryntl  and  lake  it.    J.  Day't  Humour  out  of  Breath,  sigh.  C  8. 

This  was  a  step  towards  prial. 
To  Paise.   To  weigh,  or  poise.    See  Peize. 

Though  soft,  yet  lasting,  with  just  balance  pait'd, 
Distributed  with  due  proportion.  Flcteh.  Purple  hi.  ii.  7. 
To  the  just  scale  of  even  paited  tttoughts. 

Martton,  What  you  w.  Indue. 

Palabras,  s.  Words ;  pure  Spanish.  It  seems  to  have 
been  current  here,  for  a  time,  even  among  the  vulgar; 
probably,  therefore,  imported  by  our  seamen,  as  well 
as  the  corrupted  form,  pa  Liver. 
Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabras,  neighbour  Verges. 

Much  Ado  ab.  N.  iii.  4. 
We  have  it  also  in  a  corrupted  form  elsewhere : 
Therefore  paucat  paliabrit :  let  the  world  slide,  Sessa. 

Taming  of  SArem,  i.  1. 

For  pocas  palabras.   Thus : 

Poeat  palabrat,  mild  as  the  lamb. 

Span.  Tragedy,  O. 1*1.  iii.  811. 

Again,  more  corrupt : 
A  synagogue  shall  be  culled,  Mistress  Mary;  disgrace  me  not; 
paeut  palabrot,  I  will  conjure  for  you,  farewell. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  114. 
Mr.  Steevens  quotes  also  the  Wi$e  Woman  of 
Hogsden  for  it,  and  remarks  that  it  is  usually  given 
to  low  people.    In  HUronymo  it  is  introduced,  I 
presume,  as  being  a  Spanish  tragedy. 

Pale,  *.  A  division,  a  place  set  apart  from  another; 
as  the  English  pale,  the  pale  of  the  church,  &c.  The 
English  pale,  in  Ireland,  comprehended  four  coun- 
ties ;  namely,  Louth,  in  Ulster,  with  Meat/),  Dublin, 
and  Kildare,  in  Leinster;  which  were  particularly 
possessed  by  the  English,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  in  the  power  of  the  native  Irish. 

The  wild  O'neyle,  with  swarnis  of  Irish  kerns, 
Lives  uncontrol'd  within  the  English  pale. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  351. 
For  in  the  last  conspiracy  of  the  English  pale,  think  you  not 
that  there  were  many  more  guiltic,  than  those  that  felt  the  punish- 
Spent.  View  of  Irel.  Todd's  ed.  viii.  438. 
y>  hy  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year, 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

Winter'!  T.  iv.  8. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the  commentators 
jute  upon  it.    I  have  no  doubt  that  a  quibble 
was  also  intended  upon  red  and  pale. 

Pale,  v.   To  inclose,  as  with  a  pale. 

Behold,  the  English  beach  palet  in  the  flood 

With  men,  with  wives,  and  boys.        Hen.  V.  v.  Chorus. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  palei,  or  sky  inclips, 

Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  it.  Ant.  4  Ctcop.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  make  pale,  in  colour: 

^This  will  pate  the  dye 
Which  thy  cheek  blu&helh,  when  it  would  clotlie  modesty 
In  a  rich  scarlet.  Kubbes't  Hannibal  *  Scipio,  P  4. 
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—  Let  not  her  cheekes, 
As  red  as  is  the  partic-colourM  i 
Be  paled  with  the  news  hereof. 

Tanered  tf  Gim.  0.  PI.  ii.  tos. 

Also  in  page  226. 

Palermo  rasors.     Formerly  celebrated  for  their 
excellence,  before  Britain  had  learnt  to  excel  all  the 
world  in  cutlery. 
It  is  a  ray  tor,  and  that  a  very  good  one, 
It  came  lately  from  Palermo  [Pallarrime,  4to]  it  cost  me  twenty 
crowns  alone.  Dam.  *  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  2«T. 

That  your  wordes  may  shave  like  the  ratort  of  Palermo. 

Lodge  t  Wounds  of  Civ.  War,  1.4. 
Pall,  4.  A  rich  mantle ;  from palla,  a  robe.  Also  stuff 
fit  for  making  such  robes. 

He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  ifi. 
Then  crown'd  with  triple  wreath,  and  clnth'd  in  scarlet  pall. 

FUtck.  Purp.  Id.  if.  17. 
In  the  old  ballads  purple  and  pall,  is  a  frequent 
phrase  for  "  purple  robes."  See  Percy,  vol.  i. 
Pall-mall.  A  game,  of  which  the  most  common 
memorial  remains  in  the  street  once  appropriated  to 
that  use,  as  was  afterwards  the  Mall,  id  Sl  James's 
Park.  It  is  derived  from  pale  maille,  French;  at 
which  word  Cotgrave  thus  describes  the  game :  "  A 
game,  wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is,  with  a  mallet 
struck  through  a  high  arch  of  yron  (standing,  at 
either  end  of  an  ally,  one)  which  he  that  can  do  at 
the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on. 
wins."  Properly,  I  believe,  the  place  for  playing 
was  called  the  mall,  the  stick  employed  palemu. 
So  at  least  it  appears  in  these  quotations  given  by 
Todd : 

If  one  bad  paille-maiit  it  were  good  to  play  in  this  allej,  for  it 
is  of  a  reasonable  good  length,  straight,  atvd  even. 

Fr.  Garden  for  Engl.  Lad.  1611. 
A  stroke  with  a  pailmail  bcttle  upon  a  bowl  makes  it  flv  from 
it.  Digby  on  tkeSoaL 

See  Todd  in  pail-mail,  and  pall-mall. 
Evelyn,  however,  more  than  once  speaks  of  a 
Pali-Mall  as  a  place  for  playing  in  : 

Sunday,  being  Mayday,  we  walked  up  into  the  PatUMtU, 
very  long,  and  so  nobly  thaded  with  tall  trees  (being  in  the  mifc 
of  a  greate  wood)  that  unlesse  that  of  Tours  I  had  not  teen  a 
statelier.  Memoiri,  I  p.  60. 

Yet  at  Tours  he  calls  it  Mall  only : 
The  Mall  without  comparison  is  the  noblest  in  Europe  for 
length  and  shade.    Here  we  play'd  a  party  or  two.       I*,  p.  61. 
At  Lyons  he  fiudB  a  Pail-Mall  again.    P.  68. 
See  also  p.  228. 
Palliament,  s.     A  robe;  the  white  gown  of  a 
Roman  candidate.    Affected  as  a  classical  term  by 
the  author  of  Titus  Andronicus: 

Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome,  — 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust, 
This  palliament,  of  white  and  spotless  hue.    ')'.  Andr.  i.  f- 
Palliard,  *.     A  vagabond  who  Lea  upon  straw. 
Paillard,  French. 

—  No,  bawa  palliard, 

I  do  remember  yet.  H.  tf  FL  Mont.  TA*  i».  i. 

A  clapper  dudgeon  is  a  beggar  born,  some  call  him  n  puller d. 

Decker,  VOL  Due.  01 
Palm,  *.    The  broad  part  of  a  deer's  horns,  when  full 
grown. 

Nailing  it  up  among  Irish  beads  of  deer,  to  shew  the  mkhunr" 
of  ber  palm.  B.  It  Ft.  Seornf.  L  in- 1- 

Pa  lm-pla y.    Tennis ;  jeu  de  pautme,  French. 
The  palme-pluy,  where,  dispoyled  for  the  game 
With  dazed  yies,  oft  we,  by  gtenraes  of  love 
Have  mist  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 

Surrey's  Poemt,  Priton.  at  Wi*d*r,*< 
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Palmed  deer,  is  a  stag  of  full  growth,  that  bears  the 
palms  of  his  horns  aloft. 

—  The  prone!,  palmed  deer, 
Forsake  the  closer  woods.  Drayt.  Polyolb.  1114. 

In  the  same  sense  high-palmed  is  used  : 

While  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up  bears. 

Id.  xiii.  p.  917. 
When  thy  ktgh-pulmcd  harts,  the  sport  of  bows  and  hounds. 

Id.  xxvi.  p.  1 169. 

And  where  the  goodly  herds  of  high-palmed  harts  did  gue. 

Id.  B.  vii.  p.  798. 


Drumm.  p.  183.  Lond.  1791. 
Hence,  "  the  most  high  and  palmy  state,"  may- 
be so  understood.   See  Palmy. 

Palmer,  j.  A  wandering  votary  of  religion,  vowed  to 
have  no  settled  home.  Supposed  from  gaining  the 
palm,  or  prize  of  religion,  or  from  carrying  a  palm 
branch. 

1  ana  a  palmer,  as  ye  i«, 
Which  of  my  lyfe  much  part  have  spent, 
In  many  n  fayre  and  farre  countrie.  Four  Ps,  O.  PI.  i.  49. 
The  difference  between  n  pilgrim  nnd  a  palmer  was  this.  The 
pilgrim  had  some  home  or  il  welling  phice,  but  the  pnlmrr  had 


none.   The  pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain  designed  place 
places;  but  the  palmer  to  all.    The  pilgrim  went  at  his  own 
charges;  but  the  palmer  professed  wilful  poverty,  and  went  upon 
alms.  StaveJey's  Romish  Hortcltuch,  p.  93. 


Johnson  has  copied  this  account 

Palming  dice.  One  of  the  numerous  arts  of  cheating, 
which  seem  to  have  nourished  much  among  us,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Full  directions  for 
the  practice  of  this  branch  of  art,  may  be  found  in 
the  Compleat  Gamester,  (a  book  often  quoted  for  the 
ancient  games),  page  10.  As  we  no  longer  hear  of 
these  tricks,  it  is  probable  that  having  been  long 
exposed,  they  have  ceased  to  be  practicable ;  or  the 
players  are  grown  too  cunning  to  he  so  deluded.  In 
a  later  book,  a  Major  Clancy  is  celebrated  for  all 
these  arts.  When  he  was  not  furnished  with  high 
and  low  fullums,  it  is  said, 

Why  then  bis  hnnd  supplv'd  those  wants,  by  palming  the  die ; 
that  is,  having  the  boi  in  his  hand  he  nimbly  lake*  up  both  the 
dice,  as  tfoey  are  thrown,  within  the  billow  of  his  hnnd,  and  puts 


but  one  into  tike  box,  reserving  the  other  in  the  palm,  and  observ 
due 

jrpose 

and  the  other  in  his  hand  smoothly  together. 


iog  with  a  quick  eye  what  side  was  upward,  he  accordingly  con- 
forms the  next  throw  to  his  purpose,  delivering  that  in  ihu  box. 


Memoirs  of  Gamesters,  1714,  p.  27. 
The  expression  of  palming  any  thing  upon  you, 
evidently  comes  from  this. 
So  Jonson : 

Well  said,  this  carries  palm  with  it.         Poetaster,  Act  v. 

And  Mr.  Gilford's  note  on  it,  p.  522.  Soon  after 
the  expression  occurs  of"  a  work  of  as  much  palm." 
P.  524. 

Palmy,  a.  Grown  to  full  height;  in  allusion  to  the 
palms  of  the  stag's  horns,  when  they  have  attained 
their  utmost  growth. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mighty  Julius  fell.  llaml.  i.  1. 

It  might,  however,  mean  no  more  than  glorious, 
in  allusion  to  the  palms  of  victory;  and  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  has  so 
employed  it : 

These  days  shall  be  'bore  other  far  esteem'd, 
And  like  Augustus'  palmy  reign  be  dee  in 'd. 

Drummond't  Forth  Feasting,  p.  181.  ed.  1791. 

See  Palm,  above,  and  Palmed. 
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Palter,  v.  To  shuffle,  or  speak  contradictorily;  pro- 
bably, to  act  in  a  paltry  manner. 

—  Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.  Macb.  v.  7. 

—  VV  hat  other  bond 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter.  Jut.  Cees.  ii.  1. 

—  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge. 

And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness.    Ant.  tr  Cleop.  iii.  9. 

One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran,  and  palter' d  of  a  cat. 

Gammer  Curt.  O.  PI.  ii.  33. 

Pampbstrie,  *.  A  word  which  1  have  only  found 
in  the  following  passage,  where  it  evidently  means 
something  of  the  magical  kind. 

—  Of  th' abuse 
That  comes  by  tnagicke  arts  of  imagerie, 

By  vile  inchauutments,  charms,  and  manpestrie. 

Alirr.for  Mag.  p.  68. 

Can  it  be  a  corruption  of  palmistry? 

Pan-puddings.  Perhaps  Yorkshire  puddings,  which 
are  baked  in  the  dripping-pan ;  or  else  fritters.  See 
Flap-jack. 

To  devour  their  cheese-cakes,  apple-pies,  ("renin  and  custards, 
fl.ip-jarks,  and  pan-paddings.  Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  333. 

Pa  nary,  a.  A  storehouse  for  bread;  from  pa/tit, 
Latin.  In  the  preface  to  the  Church  Bible  the 
translators,  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  scripture, 
sum  up  their  eulogy  by  saying, 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  panary  of  wholesome  food,  against  fenowed 
traditions ;  a  physician's  shop  (as  S.  Basil  calls  it)  uf  preservatives 
against  poysoned  heresies;  a  pandect  of  profitable  laws,  against 
rebellious  spirits;  a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels,  aguinst  beg- 
garly elements;  finally,  a  fountain  of  more  pure  water,  tpringini; 
up  unto  everlasting  life.  The  Translators  to  the  Reader. 

Pancriuue.   A  corruption  of  Pancras,  a  parish  close 
to  London.    The  earl  of  Pancridge  was  one  of  the 
ridiculous  personages  in  the  burlesque  procession 
called  Arthur's  Show.    Jonson  mentions  him : 
T.  Next  our  St.  George, 
Who  rescued  the  king's  daughter,  I  will  ride; 
Above  prince  Arthur.    C.  Or  our  Shorcditcb  duke. 
M.  Or  Pancridge  earl.    P.  Or  Bevis,  or  Sir  Guy. 

Tate  of  a  Tub,  iii.  3- 
Also  in  some  lines  against  Inigo  Jones,  he  says : 

Content  thee  to  be  Pancridge  earl  the  while, 
An  eurl  of  show,  for  all  thy  wooh  is  show. 

To  Inigo  Marquis  Would-be. 
The  Duke  of  Shoredilch  was  another  mock  noble- 
man of  that  company. 
Pandore,  s.  A  musical  instrument,  something  re- 
sembling a  lute ;  probably  the  same  as  bandore,  but 
nearer  to  its  original,  pandttra,  Italian.  It  seems 
by  these  lines  to  have  been  strung  with  wire,  not 
catgut : 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiery  chord, 
The  cythron,  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayt.  PolyoJb,  it.  p.  736. 

See  Bandore. 
Pane,  i.    An  opening  or  division  in  parts  of  a  dress; 
pan,  or  panneau,  French.    "  A  pane  of  cloth,  panni- 
culus."  Coles. 

lie  (Lord  Muumjoy)  ware  jerkins  and  round  hose— rwiih  laced 
panes  of  russet  cloatb.  Fynes  Moryson,  Part  ii.  p.  46. 

Strikes  off  a  skirt  of  a  tbick-laced  satin  doublet  I  had;  —  cuts 
off  two  panes  embroidered  with  pearl. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  of  Hi  iv.  6. 
The  Switiers  wear*  no  coates,  but  doublets  and  hose  of  panes, 
intermingled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  some  with  blew,  trimmed 
with  long  puffes  of  yellow  and  blewe  sarcenet  rising  up  between 
the  panes.  Coryat,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  repr. 

In  fact,  a  pane  of  a  window  is  perfectly  analogous, 
and  of  the  same  origin. 
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Pa  Ned  hose.  Breeches  ornamented  with  cuts  or 
openings  in  the  cloth,  where  other  colours  were 
inserted  in  silk,  and  drawn  through.  Such  breeches 
were  usually  made  full,  and  stuffed  out  with  cotton. 
Minshew,  in  his  Spanish  Dialogues,  has,  "  Give  me 
my  varied  velvet  nose,"  and  translated  putted  by 
acuckitladtu :  which  is  cut,  slashed,  8tc. 


Hunger,  begotten  of  some  old  limber  courtier, 
In  paned  hote.  Reference  forgotten 

—  With  an  old  pair  of  paned  note, 
Lying  in  tome  hot  chamber  o'er  the  kitrheu. 

B.  *  Ft.  Wit  at  tev.  W.  iv.  1 

—  Our  diseased  father* 
Warned  with  the  sci.itica  and  aches 

Drought  up  your  paned  hote  fir»t,  which  ladies  langht  at. 

Matt.  Old  Law,  ii.  1 

—  My  spruce  ruff. 
My  bonded  cloak,  low?  stocking,  and  paned  hose, 
My  case  of  toothpicks,  and  my  silter  fork. 


Id.  Or.  Duke  of  Ft.  hi.  t. 
Bulwer  says,  "  Bombasted  paned  hose  were,  since 
I  can  remember,  in  fashion and  the  accompanying 
wood  cut  exhibits  breeches  striped  and  stuffed  as 
above  described.  Artificial  Changeling,  p.  640. 
Other  parts  of  dress  were  paned  also ;  and  Mr.  Todd 
has  cited  a  passage  from  Warton's  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  in  which  certain  altar  clothes  are 
directed  to  be  made  of  "  blew  bawdkyn,  paind  with 
red  velvet."   P.  339. 

Pan n i sell,  5.   The  crown  of  the  head,  or  skull; 
called  by  some  the  brain-pan. 

Smote  him  »n  rudelv  on  tbn  pannikelL, 
That  to  the  chin  he" deft  hit  head  in  twain. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  HI.  v.  93. 
Pansy,  s.    Pensie,  French.   The  viola  tricolor ;  called 
also  heart' s.ease,  &c.   This  may  be  considered  as  a 
poetical  name,  not  yet  disused.    See  Johnson. 

Pa  stable,  j.  A  sort  of  high  shoe,  or  slipper;  perhaps 
corrupted  from  pantojie. 

I  cry  your  matronship  mercie;  because  your  pantablet  be 
higher  with  corke,  therefore  vour  feete  mutt  needt  be  higher 
the  intup.  Lyly,  Endimion,  Court  Com.  C  3 


in 
b. 

And  pantablet.  i.  ff  pi.  Coronation,  iii.  1. 

I*t  the  chamber  be  perfum'd,  and  get  you,  sirrah, 


To  tell  your  glorious  buffi  to  bur  fine  pumpt 


Hit  cap  and  pantablet  ready.         Mats.  City  Mad.  iii.  1. 
Chafing  and  swearing  by  the  pantable  of  Pal  lace,  and  tocb 
other  uathes  as  bit  rustical  braverie  could  imagine. 

Petnbr.  Aread.  p.  49. 

Panta  cle,  s.  Of  uncertain  signification.  Mr.  Steevens 
supposes  it  might  be  put  for  pantojie;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  such  a  corruption,  nor  does  it 
particularly  suit  the  sense.  It  occurs  twice  in  the 
play  of  Damon  and  Pithias : 

If  you  play  Jacke  napes  in  mocking  my  master  and  disposing 
my  face, 

Even  here  with  npantaete  I  wyll  you  disgrace.     O.  PI.  i.  315. 
And  soon  after,  another  speaker  says, 
Prayse  well  thy  winning;  my  panlotle  it  as  roadie  as  yoors. 

Ibid.  p.  916. 

It  is* more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for  pantable. 

Pantleb,  s.  The  servant  who  had  the  care  of  the 
pantry,  or  of  the  bread. 

A  good  shallow  young  fellow ;  be  would  have  made  a  j;<kk1 
pan  tier,  be  would  bare  chipped  bread  well.       9  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4 
—  When  my  old  wife  lived,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  scrv'd  all. 

Wint.  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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But  I  will  presently  take  order  with  the  cook,  ■ 
butler,  for  my  wanted  allowance  to  the  poor. 

.    ,  ,  ,  J«*M  Crete,  0.  PI.  i  MB. 

A  rngtie  that  bath  fed  upon  me  —  like  pullen  from  a  pantlert 
chipping*.  Mit.oftnf.  Marr.  O.  PI.  ».  t». 

Pantople.j.  A  slipper;  pantottfle,  French.  One  page 
was  considered  as  attached  to  the  pantojie,  it  being 
his  office  to  bring  them.    One  of  these  says, 

—  Ere  I  was 

Sworn  to  the  pantojie,  1  have  heard  my  tutor 
Prove  it  by  logick,  that  a  servant's  life 
Was  belter  tban  his  master's. 

Matting.  Unnat.  Comb.  iii. «. 

—  As  your  page, 

I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  you  wine, 
Carry  your  pantofiet,  and  be  sometimes  bless 'd, 
In  aU  humility,  to  touch  your  feet. 

B.  tt  Ft.  Span.  Curate,  iv.  |. 
They  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  reckoned 
smarter  than  pumps ;  for  Harington  says  of  one 
Sextus,  that  having  lost  his  pantojtes  when  drunk, 
To  save  sudi  charges  and  to  shun  such  frumps. 
He  goes  now  to  the  tavern  in  his  pumpt.         Epig  •••  «■ 

In  Higins's  Nomenclator,  crepida  is  explained, 

"  Pantoujie,  a  slipper,  or  pantojie."  P.  170.  So 

Holioke,  "  A  pantojie,  or  slipper."  Set  also  the 
authority  in  Johnson. 

Pap  with  a  hatchet,  to  give,  prov.  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  doing  a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind-manner; 
as  it  would  be  to  feed  an  infant  with  so  formidable 
an  instrument.  So  is  it  explained  by  Mr.  Park,  in  a 
note  on  the  second  passage  quoted  here,  and  I  have 
seen  no  interpretation  so  good. 
Tttey  give  us  pap  with  a  spoone  before  we  can  speaks,  sad 


'  that  wee  love,  pap  with  a  hatchet. 

Lyly't  Court  Corned.  Z  IS  b. 

So,  to  receive  it,  is  to  obtain  a  pernicious  favour ; 

lie  that  so  old  seeks  for  a  nurse  so  young,  shall  hare  pep  with 
a  hatchet  for  his  comfort. 

Disc,  of  Marr.  Hart.  Mite.  ii.  171.  Park's  ed 
That  is,  evidently,  shall  find  more  barm  than  good 
in  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  true  reading 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  play  attributed  t3 
Shakespeare : 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  pap  [now  read 
netp]ofa  hatchet.  1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7 

The  conjecture  is  Dr.  Farmer's,  and  is  probable  at 
least.  Pap  with  a  Hatchet  is  well  known  to  be  the 
title  of  one  of  Nash's  tracts  against  Martin  Mar- 
prelate.    See  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  p.  432. 

Papalin,  s.  A  papist.  This  word  I  have  not  met 
with.  Mr.  Toad  has  exemplified  it  from  Herbtrt't 
Travels,  and  Puller  on  the  Church  of  England.  See 
Todd.  J  6 

Paper,  v.  To  set  down  in  a  list,  on  paper.  If  the 
following  passage  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  alone  it 
occurs,  be  not  corrupt,  (of  which  there  is  great  ap- 
pearance) it  should  be  thus  pointed  : 

—  He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  " 
He  meant  to  lav  upon:  and  his 
(  The  honourable  board  of  council 


t) 

Must  fetch  him  in,  —  be  papert.  Henry  V1IL  «.  1" 

After  all,  it  is  not  very  intelligible. 

Papey,  or  Pafpey.    A  fraternity  of  priests,  fonaerly 
established  in  Aldgate  Ward,  London. 

Then  come  you  to  the  pappey,  a  proper  house,  wherein  scro* 
time  was  kept  a  fratcroirJc,  or  brotherhood  of  S.  Charitie,  and 
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S.  Mo  Evangelist,  called  the  papey,  for  poo  re,  impotent  pnestes 
(for  in  some  language  pries  us  are  called  pap**)  founded  in  Ute 
ytare  1430,  kc.  Stinse'i  London,  p.  110. 

It  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.   See  also  Stowe,  p.  124. 
7j  Paragon,  v.  from  the  substantive.   To  excel ;  to 
be  considered  as  excellent. 

—  We  are  contented 

To  weare  our  mortall  state  to  come,  with  ber, 
(Katberine  our  queene)  before  tbe  pnmest  creature 
1  li&t's  parufftru'd  u'  th'  world.  Henry  VI II.  ii.  4. 

This  reading  has  been  doubted ;  but  it  is  that  of 
the  first  folio,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  following : 

If  thou  with  Cesar  paragon  again, 

My  man  of  men.  Ant.  tf  Clrop.  \.  5. 

—  He  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 

That  paragont  description.  (Hkello,  ii.  1. 

Exemplified  also  from  Sidney  and  Milton.  See 

Todd. 

Paraquito,  «.  A  perroquet.  or  parakeet;  a  small  kind 
of  parrot.  Used,  in  the  following  passage,  by  way 
of  playful  endearment : 

Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me, 

Directly  to  tbe  question  that  I  ask.         1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

This  Italian  form  of  the  word  is  not  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare : 

—  With  a  close  ward  to  devour  thee, 

My  brave  paraquito.  Dumb  Kn.  O.  PI.  vi.  46«. 

Pabavant,  adv.    Before-hand,  or  first.  French. 

—  But  that  faire  one, 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt, 
Was  she  to  whom  the  sbepheard  pypt  alone. 

Spent.  F.  O 

Tell  me  some  markes  by  which  he  may  appeare 
If  chance  I  him  encounter  paravaunt.     Id.  ib. 


VI.  t.  15. 
Ifl.ii.  16. 


In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  notes, 
has  explained  it  publicly;  but  I  think  it  clearly 
means  first  and  foremost,  above  all  others : 
Yet  so  much  {{race  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 
°l  o  simple  swam,  sith  her  1  may  uot  love, 
Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  [honour  her]  par  event, 
And  praise  her  wit.  Colin  CUmt\  Come  H. 
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To  Pabbreak,  v.   To  vomit;  supposed  to  be  for  to 
break  forth. 

You  shall  see  me  talk  with  him,  even  as  familiarly  as  if  I  should 
var break  my  mind,  and  my  whole  stomach  upon  him. 
r  Grim  the  Collier,  O.  PI.  *i.  856. 

And  when  he  hatb  parbreak'd  hi*  grieved  mind. 

Hall,  Satire*,  I.  v. 

—  And  virulently  disgorg'd, 
As  though  ye  wold  parbreak.  Sktlton,  p.  86. 

Come  parbreuk  heer  your  foul,  black,  banefull  gull. 

Syh.  Dubart.  III.  i.  9 

Parbbeake,  s.  from  the  verb.   The  matter  thrown 
from  the  stomach  in  vomiting. 

Her  fikhie  porbreake  all  the  place  defiled  hath. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  «0. 

Parcel,  ».    A  part;  a  law  term,  often  used  conjointly 
with  part;  as, "  part  and  parcel." 
Divers  iiliilosopliem  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth. 

^       V  Merry  W.  W.  i.  I. 

To  make  it  parcel  of  my  empery.  Tamburlaint. 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.      Com.  Err.  v.  1. 
In  composition  with  almost  any  word,  it  implied 
being  partly  one  thing,  partly  another.   Thus  parcel- 
bawd,  a  person,  one  part  of  whose  profession  was 
being  a  bawd : 

He,  sir,  a  tapster,  parcel- bawd.        Meat,  for  Meat.  ii.  1. 
Parcel-gilt,  partly  gilt : 
Thoa  did'st  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet. 

t  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 
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-Or. 

His  parcel-gilt  to  massy  gold.  B.  Jo*.  JUkemitt. 

I  find  also  partial-gilt,  which  is  perhaps  the  origin 
of  the  other;  or  was,  at  least,  supposed  by  the  author 
to  be  so : 

He  can  distinguish  of  your  guilt  by  your  guild:  this  make*  him 
ever  goe  partiall-guilt.  Clitui't  Cater-Ckaracter,  p.  3. 

In  the  following  passage  parcel  is  put  alone  for 
parcel-gilt : 

And  flowers  for  tbe  window,  and  the  Turky  carpet, 

And  the  great  parcel  »*lt-  B.  if  Ft.  Coxcomb,  iv.  1. 

Parcel-poet  occurs  frequently  in  Ben  Jonson : 

He  is  a  gentleman,  parccLpoet,  you  slave.  Poetatter,  iii.  4. 

—  Parcel-phytician, 
And  as  such  prescribes,  &c.  tic. ;  parcel-poet, 
And  sings  encomiums  to  ray  virtues  sweetly. 

Matting.  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 
So  also  in  various  other  and  arbitrary  modes  of 
composition : 

He's  parcell-etatetman,  pareell-priett,  and  so 
If  you  observe,  he's  parcelUpoet  too. 

WU't  Recreat.  Epig.  659. 
See  the  confession  of  the  joint-editors  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  (of  1750),  of  their  long  continued 
mistake  respecting  this  word.  Vol.  x.  p.  222.  The 
examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  but  ( 
trust  the  above  are  sufficient. 
Pardoner,  s.  A  person  who  was  licensed  to  sell  papal 
indulgences.  Such  a  character  appears  in  the  old 
play  of  the  Four  P$: 

P.  Truly  I  am  a  pardonrr. 
Palmer.  Truly  a  pardoner.'  that  may  he  true, 
But  a  trew  pardoner  doth  uot  ensue. 
Right  selde  is  it  scene,  or  never. 

That  truetb  and  pardonert  dwell  together.       O.  PI.  i.  59. 
Pabdy,  or  Pebdy,  adv.    A  very  common  corruption 
of  par-Duu,  French. 

For  if  the  king  like*  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then  belike  he  likes  it  not,  perdy.  Haml.  iii.  S. 

In  that  you  Palmer,  as  deputie 

May  cleerly  discharge  him  par  die.  Four  Pi,  0.  P. 

Pabels.  A  doubtful  word  in  the  same  play;  it  may 
either  signify  a  similar  event,  or  may  be  a  corruption 
of  perils.  O.  PI.  i.  96.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
doubtful  here,  though  it  will  bear  the  sense  of  peril : 

<  oustant  I  was  in  my  prince's  qunrrell 
To  die  or  live,  mid  spared  for  no  parrell. 

Mirr.  for  Mug.  p.  359. 

Paboet,  v.  To  plaister,  as  a  wall.  The  French  word 
for  plaistered  is  crespi,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
"  parget  ted,  rough  cast,"  etc.  Some  have  derived  it 
from  paries,  a  wall;  and  Mr.  Todd  has  found  it 
written  pariet,  in  Bishop  Hall.  But  I  consider 
pnriet  as  intended  to  be  spoken  pariet ;  the  t  vowel 
being  almost  as  commonly  put  for  the  t  consonant, 
bb  the  vowel  «  for  the  v. 

Applied  metaphorically  to  female  face-painting,  as 
we  now  say  sometimes  that  a  woman  planters : 

She's  above  fifty  two,  and  pargttt. 

B.  Jont.  Silent  Worn.  v.  I. 
So  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  Phantaste  prays,  in  their 
mock  Litany, 

From  pargetting,  pointing,  slicking,  glazing,  and  renewing  old 
ri veiled  taces,  good  Mercury  defend  us.  Act  v.  ad  fin. 

Hence  a  conjectural  reading  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, where  the  heroine  says, 

-Sole  sir  o' the  world, 
I  canoot  projet  mine  own  cause  so  well.        Act  v.  Sc.  «. 
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Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads, 

I  cannot  parget  mine  own  cause  so  well. 
That  is,  I  cannot  bedawb,  or  gloss  it  over ;  which 
ib  the  more  probable,  because  the  pargetting  was  the 
fine  finishing  plaister.  "  Opus  aloarium —  white 
liming  worke,  or  pargetting  worke."  Abr.  Fleming, 
Nomencl.  p.  198.  b. . 

Pargetting  is  still  not  uncommon  in  some  countries 
for  plaistering  upon  a  wall. 

Parget,  *.    Plaister  laid  on  a  wall. 

Golde  was  the  parget ;  ami  the  seeling  bright 
Did  thine  all  scaly  with  great  plutes  of  gold. 

Spent.  Vision*  of  Beliay,  |.  $3. 
See  there  Mr.  Todd's  note.    Minshew  explains 
parget  by  morter.    Skinner  conjectures  that  it  is 
from  an  old  French  word ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  dictionaries  of  old  French. 

Paris  garden.  The  famous  bear-garden  on  the 
Bankside  in  Southwark,  contiguous  to  the  Globe 
theatre.  So  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had 
a  house  and  garden  there  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
Blount,  Gfoss. 

Do  you  take  the  court  for  Pari*  garden,  ye  rude  slave*. 

Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 
And  cried  it  was  a  threatning  to  the  bean, 
In  that  accursed  ground  the  .Ports  garden. 

B.  Jon.  Ezecr.  to  Vulcan. 

So  was  he  dry-nurs'd  by  a  bear, 
That  fed  him  with  the  purchas'd 


mat  tea  mm  with  the  purchase!  prey 
Of  mnny  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ; 
Bred  up  where  discipline  most  rare  i*. 
In  military  garden  Pa 


A  top  bought  for  public  exercise  in  a 


Bred  up  where  discipline  most  rare  is, 

'tary  garden  Paris.  Uudib.  I.  ii.  I.  168. 

Parish  top 
parish. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
'till  his  brains  turn  l.kc  a  parish  top.  Txctlflh  N.  i.  3. 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "  This  is  one  of  the 
customs  now  laid  aside.  A  large  top  was  formerly 
kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by 
exercise,  and  out  of  mischief  while  they  could  not 
work."    Luc.  cit. 

Ben  Jonson : 

A  merry  Greek,  and  cants  in  Latin  comely, 

•Spin*  like  the  parish-top.  New  Inn,  ii.  5 

Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  uses  of  willow  wood, 
among  other  things  made  of  it,  mentions  "  great 
town-topps."    Sylva,  xx.  29. 

The  custom  seems  to  want  further  illustration,  but 
it  is  alluded  to  also  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

—  Ill  hazard 
My  life  upon  it,  that  a  body  of  twelve 
r  It 
ire 

Thierry  St  Theod.  Act  ii.  p.  149. 
In  another  play  we  have  a  toun-tup  mentioned  : 
And  dances  like  a  town-lop,  and  nels,  mxl  hobbles. 

B.  tf  t V.  Night  Walker,  i.  1. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  asserts  also,  that  to  sleep  like  a 
town-top  was  proverbial.    Note  on  Sfiakesp.  1.  c. 

Parle,  i.  the  same  as  parley.  From  the  French. 
Conference  between  enemies.  This  word  is  hardly 
obsolete ;  it  has  been  used  as  lately  as  by  Rowe,  and 
perhaps  much  later.  See  Johnson.  SteevenB  on 
Hamtet,  i.  1 .  calls  it  an  affected  word,  introduced  by 
Lyly ;  but  it  has  been  used  by  our  best  authors,  not 
excepting  Milton.  So  that  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Steevens  may  fairly  be  overruled. 
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Should  scourge  him  hither  like  a  parish  top, 
i  liim  dance  before  you. 


PAR 

Par  Lot's,  adj.    A  popular  corruption  of 
jocularly  used  for  alarming,  amazing. 

A  parlous  boy !  —  go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

Rich.  III.  x\.  i. 

—  Oh,  'US  a  parlout  boy, 

Bold,  quick,  ingeuuous,  forward,  capable.  U.  ft.  t. 

Thou  art  in  n  parlout  state,  shepherd.    As  you  I.  it,  iii.  J. 
Parlous  pond,  a  pool  so  called,  meant  perilous 
pond,  now  corrupted  to  Peerless  pool.    0.  P.  ?i. 
p.  41.    It  is  near  Old  Street,  London. 
Parmacity.    A  mere  corruption  of  spermaceti. 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign's!  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruise.       1  Hen.  IV.  i.  S. 
For  an  inward  bruise,  lamb-stones  and  sweet-breads  are  hi* 
onely  spermaceti.  Ovcrbury,  Char.  45.  Lib. 

Parmasent,  s.  Evidently  for  Parmesan  cheese,  in  the 
following  passage,  the  scene  being  at  Parma. 

Forsooth,  ray  master  said,  that  he  lored  h<  r  almost  as  well  as 
he  loved  Parmasent,  and  swore,  I'll  be  sworn  for  him,  that  aba 
wanted  but  such  a  nose  as  his  to  be  as  pretty  a  young  woman  at 
any  was  in  Parma.  '  JTi»  Pity  She's  a  W.  O  PI  viii.  «S. 

But  Decker  has  twice  used  it,  as  if  he  took  it  for 
a  liquor.    In  an  address  to  Bacchus,  he  mentions, 

The  Switxer's  stoop  of  Rhenish,  the  Italian's  Pormisant,  the 
Englishman's  healths,  &c.  Gaf  i  Hornb.  Pratm.  p.  ST. 

And  in  his  Seven  Deadly  Sins: 
They  were  drunk  according  to  all  the  rules  of  learned  drunken- 
ness, as  Upsy-freeze,  crambo,  Parmitant.  P.  3. 

Can  this  have  been  ignorance  ?  or  was  there  such 
a  liquor  ? 

Parted,  a.    Endowed  with  parts,  or  abilities. 

—  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  that  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted,  — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 

Tro.  if  Crest.  iii.S. 
A  youth  of  good  hope;  well  friended,  well  parted. 

Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  if.  914. 
Whereas,  let  htm  be  poo  re,  and  meanely  clad 
Though  ue're  so  richly  parted. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  M.  out  ofH.  iii.  9- 
So,  well-parted.    Id.  ib.  v.  2. 
Also  for  departed,  or  dead : 

But  scarce  their  parted  father's  ghost  to  beav'n  or  hell  was  sent, 
When  that  bis  lucres  did  fall  at  odds.  Alb.  Engl.  p.  3 

Hence  the  compound  term  timely-parted,  for  latch- 
dead: 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  a*hey  ambiance.  «  Hen.  VI.  iii.  «. 

Partial,  «.    Used  for  impartial:  so  at  least  it  seems 
in  the  following  speech,  unless  the  speaker,  Hedon, 
was  intended  to  make  a  blunder. 
We  must  prefer  the  monsieur.    We  courtiers  most  be  partial. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.  v.  4. 
We  have  seen  impartial  similarly  put  for  partial. 
See  Impartial. 
Partisan,  or  Partizan,*.    Per  tutsan,  French.  A 
pike,  or  halberd. 

(  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  service,  as  a  partus* 
I  could  not  heave.  Ant.  it  Cleop.  ii.  T. 

—  Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daily 'd  spot  we  can. 

And  make  bim,  with  our  pikes  and  partiians, 

A  grave.  Cymb.  iv.  « 

Hie  hills  are  wooded  with  their partuans, 

And  all  the  rallies  overgrown  with  darts. 

B.  It  Fl.  Bondttca,  i.  t 

Partlette,  s.   A  ruff  or  band  worn  by  women. 

As  froutlettes,  fyllettes,  partlette*,  and  b 

Four  Ps,  O.  PI.  t.  «*• 

"  Amictorium  —  a   partlett,   neckekercher,  or 
gorget."    Fleming's  Vocab.  p.  164.  12mo. 
One  province  for  her  robe,  her  rail  another. 
Her  partlet  this,  her  pantofle  the  t'other ; 
This  her  rich  mantle,  that  her  royall  chain. 

Syh.  Dubart.  III.  ii. « 
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Hence  early  used  as  a  name  tor  a  hen, 
frequently  has  a  kind  of  ring  or  ruff  of  featbi 
the  neck.    See  Ruddim.  Gloss,  to  G.  Doug 


for  a  hat, 


which 
iers  on 
lias,  v. 

Partelot.  Used  by  Chaucer  and  others,  down  to 
Dryden.  Hence  jocularly  applied  to  women.  Fal- 
staif  says  to  the  Hostess, 

How  now,  dame  Par  (let,  the  ben  t        1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

And  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  says  to  Anti- 
gonus,  speaking  of  his  wife : 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woinan-tyr'd,  unroosted 

By  thy  dame  Partkt  here.  W.  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Pabtbich,  for  partridge. 

Of  most  hot  exercise,  more  thnn  a  partrieh 

Upon  record.  B.  Joiu.  For,  iv.  5. 

Pasch  egos;  that  is,  Easter  eggs;  from  pascha,\he 

Eassover.  The  custom  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter  has 
een  laboriously  traced  to  many  times  and  countries. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  142.  4to.  ed.  Suf- 
fice it,  at  present,  that  it  prevailed  among  our  an- 
cestors before  the  Reformation,  being  considered  in 
the  Romish  church  as  a  sort  of  sacred  observance. 
The  egg  was  doubtless  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
resurrection;  and  it  was  nsual  to  colour  the  eggs 
for  the  purpose ;  which,  I  presume,  was  merely  for 
ornament.  "  Paschale  ovum  nemo  ignorat,"  says 
Erycius  Puteanus,  "  ubique  celebratur;"  and,  in 
another  place,  "  Candidum  ovum  est,  et  tamen 
omnes  colore*  admittit ;  et  nunc  flavum,  nunc  rubrura, 
uuno  ceeruleum,  patrii  ritus  faciunt."  Encom.  Ovi. 
Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  "  Pasch  eggs,  eggs 
given  at  Easter,  ovum  paschale,  croceum  iMttuteum." 
These  eggs  were  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  thought 
to  have  great  virtues.  Thus  Egg  Saturday  concluded 
the  eating  of  eggs  before  the  fast  of  Lent,  and  Easter 
Day  began  it  again.  We  find  this  form  of  blessing 
the  eggs  in  an  old  Roman  Ritual :  "  Bless,  O  Lord ! 
we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs,  that  it 
may  become  a  wholesome  sustenance  to  thy  faithful 
servants,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,  on  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,"  &c.  Rit.  Puuli 
Quint i,  Paris,  1657.  Paste  eggs  are  mentioned  as 
used  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne ;  but  that  was  probably 
no  more  originally  than  a  corruption  of  pasch  eggs 
See  Eoo  Saturday. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  emblems,  well  known 
to  collectors,  adorned  with  100  beautiful  engravings  of 
eggs,  with  devices  within  them,  and  entitled,  "  Ova 
Paschalia,  sacro  emblemate  inscripta  descriptaque,  a 
Georgio  Stengelio,  Soc.  Jesu  Theologo."  Ingol- 
stadii,  1672. 

Ray  has  a  proverb,  "  I'll  warrant  you,  for  an  egg 
at  Easter,"  p.  56;  which  evidently  alludes  to  these 
practices.  A  further  illustration  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  Matinees  Senonoises,  No-  10.  p.  68;  where  the 
author  cites  a  French  proverb,  "  Donner  un  atuf, 

Eour  avoir  un  bceuf,"  as  giving  an  egg  at  Easter  to 
ave  more  substantial  food  in  return. 

Pash,  v.   To  strike  violently,  or  dash  in  pieces. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  mv  armed  6*1 

111  path  him  o'er  the  (ace.  Tro.  If  Crttt.  ii.  S. 

—  A  firmament  of  cloud?,  being  fill'd 
With  Jove's  artillery,  shot  down  at  once, 
To  path  your  gods  in  paces.        Matt.  Virg.  Marl.  ii.  ». 
Where  see  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 

-When  you  do  fell, 
You  path  yourselves  in  pieces,  nero  to  rise. 

B.  Jout.  Sfjanus, 
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Drayton  also  used  it,  and  even  Dryden,  in  whose 
writings  many  words  since  disused  are  to  be  found. 
See  Plays,  vol.  iv.  411. 

Pash,  *.  Supposed  to  mean  a  skin,  in  the  following 
passage.  From  the  context  it  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing belonging  to  a  calf  or  bull : 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  path,  and  the  shoots  that  I  have, 
To  be  foil  like  me.  Wint.  T.  i.  9. 

Mr.  Steevens  pretends  to  derive  it  from  paz,  % 
kiss,  Spanish ;  but  there  is  neither  proof  nor  proba- 
bility for  it,  and  he  seems  diffident  of  the  interpreta- 
tion himself.  It  is  probably  a  provincial  term,  not 
yet  traced  out. 

Grose  and  others  mention  "  mad  pash"  as  meaning 
madcap,  in  Cheshire;  but  Coles  has  it  as  an  esta- 
blished word,  and  Latins  it  by  cerebrosus,  8tc. 

Pasling,  a.  An  obscure  word,  which  I  have  found 
only  in  the  following  passage. 

Surelye  I  perceive  that  sentence  of  Plato  to  be  true  which 
sayeth,  that  there  is  nothinge  better  in  anye  common  wealthe, 
than  that  there  should  he  nlwayes  one  or  other  excellent  patUngc 
man,  whose  life  and  vertue  shoulde  plucke  forwards  the  will, 
diligence,  labours,  and  hope  of  all  other. 

Auham't  Toxoph.  p.  87.  ed.  1788. 
Qu.  Is  it  any  thing  like  the  feugel  man  in  our 
modem  regiments,  who  gives  example  of  the  motions 
to  the  rest? 

Pass,  t>.  To  care  for,  or  regard;  usually  with  a 
negative. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  past  not ; 

It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  1  speak,    ii  Jfen.  VI.  iv.  3. 

Transform  me  to  what  shape  you  can, 

I  pau  not  what  it  be.  Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  "  to  passe  [care] 
motor.  I  passe  not  for  it;"  which  he  renders  by 
quid  me&  ? 

This  unthankfuloesse  —  hapneth  by  reason  that  men  doe  not 
pout  for  their  sinne*,  doe  lightly  regard  them.  Latimer,  Str.  Dett. 

Also  for  to  exceed  what  is  usual,  to  be  extraordi- 
nary : 

The  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it  that  if  patted. 

Mtr.  If.  W.  i.  1. 

Why  this  paste*,  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go  loose  any 
longer.  Ib.  iv.  9. 

And  Helen  so  blush'd,  and  Paris  so  chafd,  and  all  the  rest  so 
laueh'd,  that  if  pattd.  Tro.  if  Cr.  i.  8. 

\  our  travellers  so  dote  upon  me,  as  pattet. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  147. 
Yea,  and  it  patteth  to  see  what  sporte  and  passetyme  the 
godds  them  selves  have,  at  suche  fnlie  of  these  selie  mortall  men. 

Chatoner't  Mori*  Encom.  K  9. 
You  both  do  love  to  look  yourselves  in  glasses, 
You  both  love  your  own  houses,  as  if  passes. 

Uarington,  Epigr.  iii.  94. 

Pass  a  do,  s.  A  pass,  or  motion  forwards;  a  term  in  the 
old  art  of  fencing.  Passata,  Italian.  See  Stoccata, 
and  Pvnto-revebso. 
A  duellist,  a  duellist;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house;  of 
i use ;  ah  I  the  immortal  pattado  f  the  pmnto 


the  first 

rrturto,  Rom.  if  Jul.  u.  4. 

The  pauado  he  [Cupid]  respects  not;  the  duello  he  regards 
not.  L.  L.  Lott,  i.  9. 

The  translator  of  Vincentio  Saviola,  the  great 
authority  in  this  art,  preserves  the  Italian  form, 
passata : 

If  your  enemy  be  first  to  strike  at  you,  and  if  at  that  instant 
you  would  irmke  him  a  pattata,  or  remove,  it  behoveth  you  to  be 
very  ready  with  your  feet  and  hand. 

Fractin  of  the  Duello,  1595,  H  3. 

left  footed  W  ^  aP"MU° 


ith  your 

B.  K«. 
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All  the  other  terms  may  there  be  found.  See  the 
passages  selected  in  Capell's  School  of  Shakespeare, 
vol.  iii. 

Passage,  s.  The  name  of  a  species  of  game,  played 
with  dice ;  in  French  passe-dix,  from  the  chief  law  of 
the  game. 

Pauage  is  a  game  at  dice  In  ite  played  at  but  by  two,  and  it  is 
performed  with  three  dice.  The  caster  throws  continually  till  he 
hath  thrown  duhblets  under  ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loseth,  or 
duhblets  above  teu,  and  then  Uapasteth  and  wins. 

Compleat  Gamester,  1680,  p.  119. 
Fur  passage  carried  away  the  most  part  of  it.  a  plague  of  fur- 
tune.  Hop  hath  latt  his  P.  O.  VI.  vi.  363. 

It  appears  that  it  is  still  a  military  game,  under 
the  same  name,  for  a  modern  author  thus  describes 
it: 

A  camp  game  w.th  three  dice:  doublets  making  up  teu  or 
more,  to  pass  or  win ;  any  oth*r  chances  lose. 

Grose's  Classie.  Diet. 
That  author  has  also  Pass-batik,  for  the  place 
where  the  game  is  played ;  also  the  stock  or  fund. 

2.  Also  apparently  used  for  passing.  Cassio,  when 
wounded,  exclaims : 

What  hoi  no  watch?  no  passage  f  Othello,  v.  1. 

3.  Postage  also  meant  event,  circumstance,  or  act: 


This  young  gentleman  had  a  father  (I)  that  had),  how  sad 
passage  'tis.  Atl't  Well,  i.  1. 

Ourvslf  and  your  own  soul,  that  hare  beheld 
Your  vile,  and  most  lascivious  patsages. 

Dumb  Km.  O.  PI.  iv.  401. 
In  this  way  it  was  currently  used  as  late  as  Swift's 
time ;  since  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  total 
disuse : 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  some  pauogtt. 
w  hetein  the  public  and  myself  were  jointly  concerned. 

Memoirs  relating  to  the  Queen's  Ministers. 
Where  it  very  often  occurs.  It  may  be  found  also 
in  the  very  first  paper  of  the  Taller. 

Passing,  adv.    Very  much. 

For  O heron  is  potting  fell  and  wrath.  Mids.  N.  Dr  ii.  1. 
Thus  in  Shakespeare,  and  other  authors,  conti- 
nually; so  frequently  that  it  is  universally  known, 
though  few  persons  now  would  write,  or  say  it. 

Passion,  v.    To  feel  passion,  or  express  it. 

—  And  shall  not  myself, 

One  of  their  kind ;  thnt  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Pnaion  a*  they,  he  kindlier  oiov'd  thiiu  thou  art  t 

Temp.  v.  1. 

—  Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  postioning 
For  Theseus  perjury,  and  unjust  B.gl.t 

7W  Gent.  Ver.  iv.  3. 
Wluat  art  thou  postioning  over  the  picture  of  Cleanthes  f 

blind  Begg.  oj  Ales.  1698,  sign.  D  4. 

Passionate,  v.   To  express  passion,  or  complain. 

Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 

And  cannot  pauionate  our  tenfold  grief 

With  folded  arms.  Tit.  Andr.  iii.  «. 

Great  pleasure,  mii'd  with  pitiful  rrgard, 

'1  hat  goodly  king  and  queen  did  pattimtate. 

Sptnt.  F.Q.I,  sii.  10. 
Now  leave  we  this  amorous  hermit,  to  ptstionate  awl  playne 
his  misfortune.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  sol.  ii.  L  I  4. 

Passy-mbasure,  Passa-mbasuke,  or  Passing- 
measure-  English  terms  variously  corrupted  from 
passamezzo,  the  Italian  name  of  a  dunce,  fashionable 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
gives  this  account  of  it :  *'  From  passir,  to  walk, 
and  mezzo,  the  middle,  or  half :  a  slow  dance,  differ- 
ing little  from  the  action  of  walking.  As  a  galliard 
consists  of  five  paces  or  bars  in  the  first  strain,  and 
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is  therefore  called  a  cinque-pace ;  the  possa  meito, 
which  is  a  diminutive  of  the  galliard,  is  just  half  that 
number,  and  from  that  peculiarity  takes  its  name." 
Hist,  of  Music,  iv.  386.  Florio  renders  the  Italian 
pasta-mezzo  by  "  A  passameasnre,  in  dancing;"  to 
which  he  adds,  "  a  cinque  pace,"  which  is  Sir  John's 
galliard.  Mr.  Douce  speaks  of  two  passameze  tune* 
in  A I  lord's  Instructions  for  the  Lute,  1568.  Must, 
of  Shakesjnrare. 

Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  patty-mcaturct  panyn, 

I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.  'J'wetf.  JIT,  v.  1. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  and  I  suspect 
it  to  be  nearly  right,  panyn  being  merely  a  misprint 
for  paynim,  i.  e.  pagan.  The  second  substitutes 
paviii.    See  Pa  van. 

I'rythee  sit  still,  you  must  dance  nothing  but  the  jmuing-vm- 
turet.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  isa. 

Pasteheb,  s.  A  pastry-cook,  or  confectioner,  one 
who  deals  in  paste;  and  so  expressly  inserted  in 
Howell's  Lexicon  Tetrag/otton :  "  A  paste  re  r,  paste- 
leur  ou  pastier,  pasti&sier,  pasticier;  pasticciero; 
pastelero.  All  which  mean  the  same;  but  Mr. 
Steeveos,  to  introduce  it  into  a  corrupt  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  interpreted  it  a  caterer,  in  the  following 
example : 

Alexander,  before  he  fell  into  the  Persian  delicacies,  refused 
those  cooks  and  patter ert  that  Ada  queen  of  Caria  sent  him. 

Greene's  Farewell  to  Folk,  1617. 
Cooks  and  confectioners  certainly  suit  the  passage 
better.    Coles  explains  it  the  same  as  Howell ;  bat 
he  adds  pasteler,  as  another  form,  translating 
by  pistor  crustu/arius.    Minshew  has  it,  pastier. 

The  passage  meant  to  be  illustrated  is 
Timon,  iv.  3.  which  is  perhaps  best  read  thus : 
liaise  me  this  beggar,  and  deject '  this  lord, 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  natiie  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture*  lardt '  the  broxter't *  side*. 
The  waut  that  males  hnu  lean. 

In  the  original  ldmy't,  modern  edition  denude: 
•  pastor:  'lords;  *  brothers.  Much  has  been  written 
upon  it,  and  after  all  it  is  doubtful ;  there  is,  indeed, 
great  confusion  in  the  speech. 
Patacoon.  A  Spanish  coin,  worth  4s.  Bd.  sterling. 
kersey.  "  Patucon  '■' 
Minshew,  Span.  Did. 

This  makes  Spniu  to  purchase  peace  of  her  [England]  with  hb 
Indian  palacoons.  Howetf *  Lett.  iv.  41. 

Patch,  s.  A  fool;  perhaps  from  the  Italian  pazzo,  or 
from  wearing  a  patched,  or  parti-coloured  coat.  As 
in  this  passage : 

But  man  is  but  a  patch' d  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what 
methuught  1  had.  Mids.  N.  Dr.  i*.  1. 

A  crew  a!  patches,  rude  mechanicals.  J*,  iii-  1 

The  D«tc»  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder. 
Snail-slow  in  profit.  Mer.  Fen.  ii.  S 

Wolsey  we  find  had  two  fools,  both  occasionally 
culled  Patch,  though  they  bad  other  names.  Doucr, 
i.  258.  The  name  of  one  of  them  was  Sexton,  who 
et  is  called  Patch  by  Heywood  the  epigrammatist. 
>ee  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  iii.  89.  But  one  old 
author  seems  to  have  thought  that  Patch  was  origi- 
nally the  proper  name  of  some  celebrated  fool.  See 
Cowi.son.    Queen  Elizabeth  also  had  a  Patch.  Ib. 

The  ideut,  the  patch,  the  slave,  the  booby, 
The  property,  fit  only  to  be  beaten.     Mast.  Sett  W.  v.  I. 


Come  down,  quoth  you,  nay  then  you 


meaprfcL 

O.  PI.  it.  1^ 
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I  do  deserve  it,  cull  me  patch,  and  poppy, 
And  beat  me  if  you  please.        K.  <r  Fl.  Wiltig.  Ck.  iv.  4. 
The  term  cross-patch,  still  used  in  jocular  language, 
meant  therefore  originally  "  ill-natured  fool." 
Patchbs.    Ladiea  lon£  continued  t<»  w i  .ir  tlicse  fan- 
tastical ornaments;  but  it  seems  that  men  also  used 
them,  that  is,  coxcombs,  at  an  early  period.  This 
is  addressed  to  a  man  : 

No,  nor  your  visits  inch  day  in  new  suit*, 

Nor  your  ul.ick  putdirt  you  wear  variously, 

Some  cut  like  sur»,  some  in  hull"  moons,  »'.  inc  lorengev 

H.  Ac  Fl  Filler  Hro.  ni.  5 
Bulwer  complains  chiefly  of  female  patching: 

Our  ladies  here  have  lately  entertained  n  vnine  custom  of  *pnt- 
tm»  ibeir  faces,  out  of  an  amrrtatinn  of  n  roole  t<>  set  nlf  their 
beauty,  inch  as  Venus  l>n<J;  unci  it  is  well  if  one  Msick  patch  will 
serve  to  make  their  fi»cc>  remarkable;  for  wine  fill  their  usages 
full  of  them,  varitd  into  ;dl  inuunci'  of  shapes  anil  n^nrcs. 

Artificial  CfmiLcliug,  p.  961. 
But  he  mentions  also  their  male  imitators  : 

They  behold  the  like  prodigious  am-ctiuion  in  the  fnceo  of  effe- 
minate gallnnU,  a  liarc-heiidrd  ki'(  of  amorous  idolnlirs,  "ho  nl 
late  have  tte^un  lo  we  patckct,  and  benuty-^pots,  tniy  lainting, 
with  the  most  trndir  unit  phjutusltcdl  Indies.  Ibid,  p.  263. 

Pates  t.  One  of  the  great  oppressions  complained  of 
under  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.,  was  the 
granting  of  patents  of  monopoly.  James,  of  his  own 
accord,  called  in  and  annulled  all  the  numerous 
patents  of  this  kind,  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
predecessors;  and  an  act  was  passed  against  them 
in  1624.  But  they  were  imprudently  revived  by 
Charles,  in  1531.    Sec  Hume.    They  were  beggerJ, 


as  places,  by  persons  iu  favour  at  court,  noblemen, 
and  others. 

—  Thrr's  nnn^lit  doth  me  so  nmlv  touch 
As  to  h«^'oW  men  wron*  the  Mute  so  mint) : 
For  thei's  no  Lu;»r<-  we  lieiir  ni't  soiii"  tl  llitsc 
Trtx'd  and  reprov'd  (or  l!i<*ir  miiimpulit  %, 
Which  thry  will  beg  that  they  their  t^.rn*  may  serve. 

Uonett  Gkott,  (1058),  p.  31 
Path,  v.    To  go  on  as  in  a  path. 

For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough,  ' 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  JuL  C*t.  ii.  1 

Where,  from  the  neighbouring  lulls,  her  passnee  wny  doth  patk. 

Jiruyt.  Polyotb.  ii 

Also  to  trace  or  follow  in  a  path  : 

Put  king  young  Henry's  unadvised  ways. 

Duke  llumfr.  ti>  El.  Cvbkam 

Pathetic  a  l  seems  to  have  meant,  jocularly  at  least, 
affected ;  or  affecting  something  falsely. 

AikJ  his  page  o'  t'irtuer  side,  lh.it  handful  of  wit ! 
Ah  heavens,  it  is  a  mo-t  puthctieal  nit.       L.  L.  L.  iv.  1 
I  will  think  you  tin  most  pat ktt teal  break-promise,  and  the 
moat  hollow  lover.  At  you  I.  it,  iv.  1. 

Patience  perforce,  prov.   A  proverbial  expression, 
when  some  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied  is  to  be 
borne.    The  whole  proverb  is  properly  this :  "  Pa 
tieaee  perforce  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog."  Ray' 
Prov.  p.  145.    Also  Howell,  p.  9.  b.    Or  mad  horse. 
How.  p.  19.  a. 

With  wreath  of  grasse  my  royall  brnwes 
Patitnct  perforce,  it  might  not  be  refusde. 

Mirr.far  Mag.  730 
Patience  perforrt ;  helplewe  what  nriy  it  boot 
To  frett  lor  anger,  or  for  griefe  to  mone. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  If.  iii.  3. 

George  Gascoigne  has  a  poem  entitled  Patience 
Perforce,  which  begins  thus : 

Content  thyseJfe  with  patience  perforce. 

Workt,  15T5,  p.  886. 

367 


Fuller  has  it,  "ttpon  force,"  which  is  a  moo'ernism. 
No.  3860. 

—  Here's  patience  perforce, 
He  must  needs  lent  ..I'.mt  that  tires  liis  horse. 

II'«h  K.  «r.  Kind*.  O.  PI.  vii.  314. 

a» 

To  Patirxt,  r.   To  compose,  or  tranquillize. 

Patient  yourself,  madam,  anil  pardon  me. 

Titht  Andr.  i.  2. 
Patient  your  grace,  perhaps  he  liveth  vt. 

Ferrex  St  P»rr.  O.  fl.  i.  1 17. 

Patrick's,  St.  purgatory.  A  cavern  in  Ireland, 
the  object  for  many  years  of  pilgrimages,  and  various 
superstitions.  It  was  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  of  Donegall,  and  Sir  James  MeKill 
degcribes  it  as  looking  "  like  an  old  coal-pit,  which 
had  taken  fire,  by  reason  of  the  smoke  that  came 
out  of  the  hole."  Memoir*,  p.  9.  edit.  1683.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Four  Ps,  O.  PI.  i.  53. 

Also  in  the  Honest  lf'h  >re,  Part  2. 

Faith  that's  soon  ansuered ;  for  St.  Patrick,  you  know,  keep* 
his  purgatory ;  he  route*  the  fire,  and  his  countrvmen  could  <io 
nothing,  il'tlu  y  cannot  sweep  the  chimuie*.  O.  HI.  iii.  375. 

Ye  satte  all  henue  and  elominyne.ru  if  he  had  come  lately 
from  Troponius'  cave,  or  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory. 

Eratm.  Proue  of  Folic,  sign.  A. 

Pavan,  Pavf.n,  Pavis,  or  Pavian.  A  grave  Spa- 
nish dance.  The  editor  of  Bishop  Earle's  Micro- 
graphia,  (Mr.  Bliss)  has  given  the  figure  of  the 
pavian,  (as  it  is  there  called)  from  one  of  Dr.  Rawbn- 
son's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  but  I  fear  the 
terms  are  too  technical  to  give  much  information  at 
the  present  day : 

Tin.  I.tiM  c  Pavian.  ij  singles,  a  duble  forward;  ij  single* 
Mile,  n  diilj.:  forward;  ri-ilncc  hacke  once,  y  smelt-"  »vde,  a 
Juhlu  iVrw  inl,  tine  single  bncke  twyse,  ij  singles,  n  double  t*»r- 
wnrd,  ij  single*  sydc,  pit-rime  bucke  once  :  y'  singles  sydc,  a  dulile 
forward,  irprmte  liacke  twyse.  3,'ticr.  p.  i'.i4. 

Sir,  I  hiive*een  an  ass  and  a  mule  trot  the  Spanish  pavin,  with 
a  better  grace,  1  know  not  how  often. 

"J  «  P,ty  Ske't  a  Wk.  O.  PI.  viii.  15. 
—  Your  Spanish  ruffs  are  the  best 
Wear :  your  Spanish  pavin  the  best  dance. 

B.  Jon.  Alch.  iv.  4. 

Turning  op  his  mustachoes,  and  marching  as  if  he  would  begin 
a  paven.  Pembr.  Arc.  3*2. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  derives  it  from  pavo,  a  peacock, 
and  says  that,  "  Every  pa  van  had  its  galfiard,  a 
lighter  kind  of  air,  made  out  of  the  former."  Hist, 
of'  Mus.  ii.  134.    See  him  also  iv.  409. 

This  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  passy-measure 
pavan,  and  passy-measure  gal  Hard,  were  correlative 
terms,  and  meant  the  two  different  measures  of  one 
dance.  If  so,  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  first,  in 
JLhe  passage  above  quoted  from  Twelfth  Night ;  and 
it  should  be  read : 

Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  pauy-mtature  pavin. 
That  is,  a  strange  solemn  fellow.     Passy  measure 
galfiard  occurs  in  various  places. 

A  strain  or  two  of  patta-mtamtrtt  galHard. 

Middletom't  More  bittemb.  c.  by  Steepens. 
Ligon,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  is  quoted  as 
using  a  similar  expression. 

Voltaire  tells  us,  that  in  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  French  had  only  Spanish  dances,  "  comme  la 
sarabande,  la  courante,  la  pavane ;"  and  he  says  that 
Louis  himself  "  excellait  dans  lea  dansea  graves, 
qui  convenaient  a  la  majeste  de  sa  figure,  et  qui  ne 
3  B 
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bleBsaient  pas  celle  de  son  rang."  Sikhde  Louis  XIV. 
ch.  xxt.  Such  was  the  pavan.  It  is  mentioned 
with  the  galliard  by  Ascham  : 

These  galiardes,  pavanet,  and  dances,  so  nycelye  fingered,  and 
*o  sweetlye  tuned.  Art  of  Archery,  p.  ii4. 

Sometimes  it  is  simply  used  for  a  dance : 

—  My  whistle  wet  once, 
I'll  pipe  him  such  n  pavia.       B.  Sr  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  ii.  1. 
Who  doth  not  see  the  measures  of  the  moon, 

Which  thirteen  times  she  danceth  every  year? 
And  ends  her  prvin  thirteen  times  as  soon 

As  doth  her  brother.   Sir  J.  Davie*  on  Dane.  Stan.il. 

Paul's,  St.  The  body  of  old  St.  Paul's  church  in 
London,  was  a  constant  place  of  resort  for  business 
and  amusement  Advertisements  were  fixed  up 
there,  bargains  made,  servants  hired,  politics  dis- 
cussed, &c.  &c. 

I  bought  him  [Bordolpli]  in  Paul"*,  and  hell  buy  me  a  horse  in 
Stnithfield :  if  I  could  get  me  but  a  wile  in  the  stews,  I  were 
uiiuin'd,  hors'd,  and  wiv'd.  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  1. 

Alluding  to  some  such  proverb  as  this:  "  Who 
goes  to  Westminster  for  a  wife,  to  St.  Paul's  for  a 
man,  and  to  Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with 
a  whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade."    Ray,  p.  254. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
the  scene  lies  in  Paul's,  through  the  chief  part  of  the 
third  act,  and  there  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  that 
matter,  is  more  fully  displayed  than  any  where  else. 
They  walk  and  chat,  and  stick  up  advertisements, 
and  expect  to  meet  variety  of  company,  8tc  The 
usual  resort  may  be  explained  by  this  passage : 

It  is  agreed  upon,  that  what  day  soever  St.  Pattl't  church  hnth, 
in  the  middle  isle  of  it,  neither  a  broker,  masterless  man,  or  a 
pennyless  companion,  the  usurers  of  London  shall  be  swom  by 
oath  to  bestow  a  steeple  upon  it. 

Pennylet*  Pari.  ofThreadb.  Poett,  cited  by  Whalley. 

And  this  of  Bishop  Corbett : 

When  I  pass  Pauft,  and  travel  in  the  walk 

Where  all  our  Brinish  sinners  swear  and  talk, 

Old  hairy  rutlins,  bankrupts,  southsnycrs, 

And  youth  whose  cousenage  is  as  old  as  theirs; 

And  there  behold  the  body  of  my  lord 

Trod  under  foot  by  vice,  which  he  ahhorr'd, 

It  wounded  roe.       Elegy  on  Dr.  Ravi*,  Bp.  of  Ijondon. 

Public  business  of  a  more  solemn  kind  was  also 
transacted  there.  Thus  the  indictment  of  Lord 
Hastings  was  to  be  read  in  that  place : 

lift*  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Him  tings, 

Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 

That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 

Rich.  111.  iii.  6. 

Another  writer  describes  it  as, 

The  land's  epitome,  or  you  may  call  it  the  lesser  tie  of  Great 
Brittaine.  It  is  more  than  this,  [continues  he]  the  whole  world's 
map,  which  you  may  here  discern  in  its  perfect'st  motion,  juslling 
ana  turning.  It  is  a  heaps  of  stones  and  men,  with  a  van  confu- 
sion of  languages;  and  were  the  steeple  not  sanctified,  nothing 
liker  Babel.  The  noyse  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a  strange  hum- 
ming or  bune,  mi«  of  walking,  tongues  and  feet.  It  is  a  kind  of 
still  roare,  or  loud  whisper.  It  ia  the  great  exchange  ofalldis- 
Iness  whatsoever  but  is  here  stirring  and  afoot. 

Earle'*  Microcvsmogrophit. 

liss's  edition,  1811,  page  116. 
See  Poules. 

Paul's  ciiubch-yard,  John  of.  Probably  a  hat- 
maker,  or  a  peruke-maker,  by  his  blocks  being  men- 
tioned : 

They  measure  not  one's  wisdome  by  his  silence,  for  so  may  one 
of  John  of  Paula  church-yeard*  block*  prove  wiser  than  he  him- 
seHe,  but  by  the  choise  composition  and  deliverance  ot'good  and 

D*cw.  of  Nam  World,  p.  1S9. 


But  the  place  was 
shops  and  stalls : 

It  were  too  long  to  set  downe  the  catalogue  of  those  Icwde  Jtnl 
lascivious  bookes,  which  have  mastered  ttkcuinclvps  of  late  vera 
in  Pautt  churchyard,  as  chosen  souldiers  ready  to  fight  under  the 
devill's  banners.     French  Academy,  Epittte  prefixed  to  ti  Part. 

A  Paul's  man.  Why  Bobadil  is  so  styled,  in  the 
dramatis  persons  to  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  hu 
Humour,  may  be  perfectly  understood  from  this 
passage  of  Bishop  Earle : 

The  visitants  [in  Paul's  walk]  are  all  men,  without  exceptioas, 
but  the  principal  inhabitant*  and  potttuort,  are  stale  knigltti  aud 
captain*  out  of  service,  men  of  long  rapiers  aud  breeches. 

MUrocot.  Char.  46. 

Paunce,  s.   The  pansy,  or  heart's-ease.   See  Todd. 

Used  by  Spenser  and  Jonson. 
Pavonk,  s.  A  peacock;  pavone,  Italian.  Spenser  uses 
it,  but  no  other  author  that  I  have  seen. 
And  wiugs  it  had  in  sundry  colours  dight, 
More  sondry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 
Bcares  in  his  boasted  fan.  V.  Q.  HI.  ii.  47. 

Pavy,  j.    The  hard  peach,  as  distinguished  from  the 
melting  kind. 

1  mean  those  which  come  from  the  stone,  and  are  properly 
so  called,  not  those  which  are  hard  and  are  termed  paviet. 

Sir  W.  Ttmpte,  on  Gardening,  vol.  iii.  tt6. 
Of  paviet,  or  hard  peaches,  I  know  none  good  here  but  the 
Newington,  nor  will  that  easily  hand  ull  it  is  full  ripe.     lb.  931. 

He  says  that  this  sort  requires  a 
climate  than  the  melting  peaches. 

Pawn,  *.  Peacock.  So  the  French  paon  is 

And  he  as  py'd  t 

DrayU  , 

Pawn,  for  palm,  of  the  hand. 

But  lis  such  safe  travelling  in  Spain,  that  one  may  carry  gnW 
in  the  pawn  of  his  hand.      Hotetlt't  Lett.  I.  §  3.  Let.  39.  Ut  ti. 

In  the  later  editions  it  is  changed  to  palm. 

Here  the  Paicne  seems  to  be  a  place : 

In  truth,  kind  cou&se,  my  corormngs  from  the  Pawne, 

But  I  protest  1  lost  my  labour  there ; 
A  gentleman  promist  to  give  me  lawno 
Aud  did  uot  meet  me. 

Ti*  merry  when  Gouip*  meet,  1609,  repr.  1818. 

Pax. 

the  mass,'  was  given 

offering.  Du  Cange  says,  "  Instrumentum,  quod 
inter  missarum  solemnia  populo  osculandum  pre* 
betur."  In  Capt.  Stevens's  Spanish  Dictionary  we 
are  told  that  it  was  the  cover  of  the1  sacred  chalice. 
He  expresses  himself  rather  indignantly :  "  Le  J»*» 
in  church-stuff,  is  the  pas  that  covers  the  chalice  at 
mass,  and  is  sometimes  given  to  the  people  to  kiss; 
so  called,  because  then  the  priest  says,  wis  Domiu 
vobiscum,  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  always 


p.48i. 


A  symbol  of  peace,  which,  in  the  ceremony  of 
nass,  was  given  to  be  kissed  at  the  time  of  the 


stt  semper 
with  you." 
The  fullest 


peace 

Florio,  under  pace,  has  "  also  a  pas."  ^ 
account  of  the  pas  is  in  Kelham'» 


Norman  Dictionary,  which  I  transcribe  : 

Porte-paix,  the  pas  for  the  holy  kiss.  In  the  primitive  time*, 
in  the  eastern  countries,  a  ceremony  was  used  by  the  Christian* 
after  Divine  service  ended,  to  kiss  one  another,  as  a  token  u 
mutual  amity  and  peace ;  to  coutinu*  and  perform  which  custom, 
with  more  convenience  and  deconcy,  in  after-time*  this  inveitfiaa 
was  devised,  viz.  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  with  the  picture  of 
Christ  upon  it,  was  solemnly  tendered  to  all  the  people  present  to 
kiss;  this  was  called  osculalorium,  or  the  parf  to  signify  the 
peace,  anity,  and  amity  of  all  the  faithful,  who  in  that  manatr, 
and  by  the  medium  of  the  pax,  kissed  one  another. 

Mat.  Paris  tells  us,  that  during  the  great  different* 
between  Henry  II.  and  his  turbulent  Archbishop 
Thomas  Becket,  "  Bex  osculum  pacis  dare  archi- 
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episcopo  negavtt.''  Mall.  Par.  117.  And  Holinshed 
says  that  the  king  refused  to  kiss  the  pax  with  the 
archbishop  at  mass.   Holinsh.  1171.  Stave/y,  191. 

Modern  authors  and  commentators  have  often 
confounded  it  with  the  pix,  in  which  the  sacred 
wafer  was  contained;  but  for  that  see  Pyxis,  rn 
Du  Cange.  In  the  following  passage  of  Shake- 
speare it  was  pox  in  the  old  editions ;  in  the  old 
quarto  it  is  epelt  packs:  but  altered  by  the  modern 
editors,  not  only  without  reason,  but  with  much 
impropriety,  the  pix  being  generally  too  large  to  be 
easily  stolen : 

Fortune  U  Bardolph'i  foe,  and  frowns  on  him, 
For  he  hath  slol'n  a.  pax,  and  haog'd  mutt  be. 

Hen.  V.  iii.6. 

But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 

For  pax  of  little  price.  Ibid. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  shown,  by  two  quotations,  that 
paxes  and  pixes  were  different. 

Palmes,  chalices,  crosses,  vestments,  pixet,  paxes,  and  such 
lile.  Stone  s  Ckron.  p.  677. 

resent  at  a  masse,  and  seen  such  kisiing  nf 
c.  Burton,  Dent,  to  Reader,  p.  88. 

Who  make  the  pax  of  their  nustresaes  hands. 

Speeches  at  Ricort,  Progr.  of  Elix.  vol.  ii. 
A  cup,  and  a  sprinkle  for  holy  water,  a  pix,  and  a  pax,  all  of 
excellent  crystal,  goW,  and  amher.  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  p.  505. 

Kissing  the  pax  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Parton's  iale : 

He  waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  bim  in  tho  way,  or  kts&e  the 
pai,  or  be  eacensed,  or  goo  to  offring  before  his  neighbour. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  18*.  Tyrwh. 

The  above-cited  Capt.  John  Stevens  has  also, 

Totnar  la  pax  de  la  igllsia.  to  kiss  the  par,  as  above. 
This  probably  is  all  that  is  meant  when  the  pope 
is  said  to  have  ordered  the  kiss  of  peace  to  be  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass.  Fox  says,  "  Inno- 
centius  ordained  the  pax  to  be  given  to  the  people : 
Pads,  ait,  osculum  dandnm  est  post  con  fee ta  rays- 
teria."  Fox's  Martyrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  It  was  only  that 
they  should  kiss  the  pax ;  which  was,  in  that  sense, 
"  pacis  osculum."  The  custom  being  obsolete  after 
the  reformation,  the  pix  and  the  pax  were  soon  con- 
founded. The  pix,  or  pyx,  containing  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  might  also  be  kissed  on  other  occa- 
sions.   See  Pix. 

A  genuine  pax  was  produced  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  London,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  by 
favour,  of  Dr.  Milner,  which  by  the  kind  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the  secretaries,  I  am 
enabled  correctly  to  describe.  It  is  a  silver  plate, 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by  two  in 
1,  and  about  an  eighth  in  thickness;  square 
at  bottom,  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  top;  with  a 
projecting  handle  behind,  against  which  it  may  rest, 
nearly  upright,  when  put  out  of  the  hand.  Its 

Cieral  form  may  therefore  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
iron,  for  smoothing  linen,  except  that  it  is  so 
much  smaller.  On  the  surface  is  represented  the 
crucifixion,  in  embossed  figures;  with  the  Virgin 
and  some  others,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

It  was  called  sometimes  oscttfatorium,  or  osculare ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  now  disused,  on 
account  of  the  quarrels  which  often  arose  about 
precedence  in  having  it  presented.  The  relique  is 
therefore  the  more  curious,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be 
seen  in  th«  congregations.  See  also  Stateley's  Hist, 
of  Churches,  p.  191. 


Pax-bread.  E.  Coles  has  this  word,  which  he 
Latinizes  pasts  mculandus,  i.  e.  bread  to  be  kissed ; 
by  which  must  be  meant  the  host  itself. 

Paymm,  or  Painim.   A  pagan. 

For  in  that  place  the  oaynims  rear'd  a  post, 
Which  late  had  serv'd  some  gallant  ship  for  mast. 

Fatrf.  Tasto,  xviii.  90. 
Ah  denrcxt  dame,  quoth  then  the  paynim  bold, 
Pardon  the  error  ot  enraged  wiglit.  Spent.  F.  Q.  1.  iv.  41. 

This  word  was  perhaps  intended  in  the  difficult 
passage  quoted  under  Passy-measuhe. 

Then  he  is  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-roeasure  paynim. 

Twelfth  N.  v.  1. 

That  is,  "  A  pagan  dancer  of  strange  dances." 
But  this  is  by  no  mcaus  certain.    See  also  Pavan. 

Pea,  s.  The  beautiful  eastern  fowl,  distinguished  as 
pea-cock  and  pea-hen ;  but  the  simple  name  is  now 
disused.  We  have  also  pea-fowl,  and  pea-chick. 
The  English  translator  of  Porta's  Natural  Magic, 
uses  the  simple  word  pea;  but  I  know  no  other 
instance.   He  says, 

A  cock  and  a  pea  gender  the  Gnllopavus,  which  is  otherwise 
called  the  Indian  hen,  being  mixed  of  a  cock  and  a  pea,  though 
the  shape  be  liker  to  a  pea  than  a  cock.  B.  ii.  ch.  14. 

Pea,  in  this  compound,  has  yet  found  no  nearer 
etymology  than  papa,  Saxon,  which  is  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Peacock,  s.  Said  to  be  used  for  a  fool;  but,  as  Mr. 
Douce  properly  observes,  only  for  a  vain  fool,  that 
bird  being  at  once  proud  and  silly.  This  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  context  of  the  very  passage,  which  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  support  the  other  sense, 
which  runs  thus : 

For  thou  hest  caught  a  proper  paragon,  * 
A  tbeefe,  a  coward*,  and  a  peacocks  foole, 
•  An  asse,  a  milke-sop,  and  a  minion. 

Gascoigue,  Weedes,  p.  981.  ed.  1575. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  suit  the  passage  of  Hamlet, 
into  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  it,  in 
the  place  of  the  unintelligible  reading  of  the  quarto 
and  first  folio,  which  is  paiock ;  or  of  the  subsequent 
folios,  pajocke.  The  lines  in  which  it  occurs,  are 
jocularly  spoken  by  Hamlet,  and  seem  like  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  ballad : 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  1 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  1 
A  very,  very,  pajocke. 

Horatio  answers,  "  You  might  have  rhymed ;"  mean- 
ing that "  ass"  would  have  filled  up  the  place  con- 
sistently. Peacock  clearly  is  too  gentle,  and  little 
suits  the  murderous  usurper,  who  was  no  dandy. 
Padock  is  therefore  a  better  conjecture;  especially 
as  Hamlet  had  once  before  given  that  very  name  to 
his  uncle.  Nor  are  padock,  and  paiock,  very  remote 
in  sound,  though  not  very  near  to  the  eye. 

Peak-ooose,  s.  A  term  of  reproach,  a  simple  or 
peaking  goose. 

If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  these, 

Away  good  ptakgoose,  away  John  Cheese. 

Asck.  Scholem.  p.  48. 

Peak-goose  is  not  peculiar  to  Ascham ;  it  occurs 
also  in  Beaumont  ana  Fletcher,  though  the  modern 
editors  have  changed  it. to  pea-goose: 

—  Tia  a  foe  peak-goot*  I 
If.  But  one  that  tool*  to  the  emperor.    Prophet**,  iv.  3. 


Haml.  iii.  8. 
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What  art  thou,  or  wb«  canst  thou  be,  thoo  pea-gaote, 
That  durst  give  dm  the  lie  thu»?      Little  rr.  limy.  ii.  3. 

Here  also  it  should  be  peak-goose.    Yet  Cotgrave, 
in  Benet,  certainly  has  pea-goose ;  and  Sherwoode,  in 
the  English  part.    The  authority  of  Ascham,  how- 
ever, is  decisive. 
Peakish,a.   Simple,  rude. 

Di<i  house  him  in  a  peakith  graunce,  within  a  forest  great. 

Warn.  Alb.  Engl.  p.  SOI. 

The  same  place  is  afterwards  called  "  the  simple 
graunge."  P.  203.  To  peak  is  also  to  look  or  act 
sneaktngly,  which  is  well  illustrated  in  Todd's 
Johnson. 

Pearl,  *.    Any  thing  very  valuable,  the  choice  or  best 

part ;  from  the  high  estimation  of  the  real  pearl. 

I  see  Aee  cotnpass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl.  Mack.  v.  7. 

That  is,  the  chief  nobility. 

Black  men  are  psarlt  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Toro  Gent.  Ver.  v.  9. 

—  He  is  the  very  pearl 

Of  courtesy.  Shirley't  Gent,  of  Venice. 

—  An  earl, 

And  worthily  then  termed  Alhion's  pearl. 

Endymion't  Song,  and  Tragedy. 

See  Margarite. 

Peascod,  *.  The  shell  of  pease  growing  or  gathered ; 
the  cod  being  what  we  now  call  the  pod. 

I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her. 

At  you  I.  H,  ii.  4. 

In  petctd  time,  when  hound  and  home, 

Gives  ear  till  buck  be  kill'd.  England"*  Helicon. 

Hence  a  "  sheal'd  peascod,"  (Lear,  i.  4.)  means  an 
empty  husk.  The  robing  of  Richard  the  Second's 
image  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  described  to  have 
been  adorned  "  with  peascoas  open,  the  peas  out." 
Camden's  Remains,  ed.  1674,  p.  453. 

Pease,  v.   To  weigh.   See  Peize. 

Pease,  ».  Dr.  Johnson  I  think  is  right  in  stating 
pern  to  be  the  regular  plural  of  a  pen ;  and  pease 
when  spoken  of  collectively;  as,  "  a  dish  of  pease," 
or,  "  pease  are  now  in  season."  It  is  not,  however, 
much  observed;  but  in  old  writers,  pease  is  often 
singular.  Mr.  Todd  gives  two  examples,  which,  as 
they  are  decisive,  I  shall  copy. 

The  vaunting  poet's  found  not  worth  a  peaie, 
To  put  in  preace  among  the  learntd  troupe. 

Spen$.  Shep.  Kal.  Oct.  69. 
A  bit  of  marmalade  no  bigger  then  a  peate. 

B.  If  Fl.  Double  Mon  tage. 

To  which  we  may  add, 

The  groynes  whereof  [of  Indian  com]  are  set  in  marveyloot 
order,  aud  are  in  fourmc  somewhat  lyke  a  peate. 

R.  Edtn't  Hut.ofTravayle,  fol.  10.  b. 

Peasov,j.  Formerly  the  collective  or  general  name 
for  pease.  Gerard  makes  the  general  title  to  his 
whole  account  of  that  vegetable,  and  its  various 
species  "  Of  Peason."  B.  ii.  ch.  510.  ed.  Johns. 
The  chapter  begins, 

There  are  different  sorts  of  ptaton,  differing  very  notably  in 
many  respects.  P.  1319. 

But  he  also  uses  pease  almost  indiscriminately. 

—  In  so  hot  a  season, 
,  When  ev'ry  clerk  eats  artichokes  and  peatan. 

B.  Jon.  Epigr.  134. 

But  an  older  writer  speaks  of  single  peas  by  that 
name : 

Dangerous'  to  deale  with,  vaine  of  none  availe, 
Costly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  season. 

Ld.  Surrey,  FratUy,  *c.  of  BanUie. 
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A  green  goose  serves  Easter,  with  gooseberries  drctt ; 

And  July  affords  us  a  dish  of  green  peason  ; 
A  Collar  of  lirawn  is  new-year's-tide  feast ; 

But  sack  is  for  ever  ami  ever  in  season.     H.  Crompto*. 

See  Restiluta,  i.  274. 

Peat,  s.  A  delicate  person;  usually  applied  to  a 
young  female,  but  often  ironically,  as  meaning  a 
spoiled,  pampered  favourite.  Our  modern  word  pet, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same ;  petit  has  been  conjec- 
tured as  the  origin  of  it. 

—  A  pretty  peal  !  'tis  best 
Tut  finger  iu  the  eye,  —  an  she  knew  why. 

Tam.  of  Shrew,  i.  1. 

—  Of  a  little  thing, 
You  are  a  pretty  put,  indifferent  fair  too. 

Mats.  Maid  of  Hon.  ii.  9. 

Also  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 

God's  mv  Hfc,  you  are  a  peat  indeed. 

Eattvard  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  279. 
To  see  that  proud  pert  peat,  our  youngest  sister. 

Old  Piny  of  King  Lear. 

'Peaze,  ».   Contraction  for  appease. 

Their  death  and  inyne  must  'peate  the  angrie  gods. 

Ferrer,  $c.  O.  PI.  i.  156. 

So  also  pages  138  and  140. 

Thus  'peare  is  also  used  for  appear : 

It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear, 

As  day  does  to  your  eve.  Haml.  iv.  5. 

See  Peer. 

Peckled,  part.  a.  for  speckled. 

Jacob  the  pat  riarke,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  made  peckled 
lambs,  Inying  peckled  roddes  before  his  sheep. 

Burt.Anat.ofMcl.  p.  94. 

It  is  used  also  by  Izaac  Walton.    See  Todd. 
Ped,  *.   A  basket. 

A  boske  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  tltey  use  to  Carrie  fish. 

Orig.  Glott.  to  Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Nuxxmb.  v.  16. 

It  occurs  also  in  Tusser.  See  Todd.  Johnson 
derives  pedler  from  petttf-dealer,  by  contraction ;  it  is 
more  probably  from  carrying  a  ped.  Minshew  from 
alter  au  pied,  still  worse. 

Pedlar's  French.  The  cant  language,  used  by 
vagabonds,  thieves,  &c 

I'll  give  a  schoolmaster  half  a  crown  a  week,  and  teach  roe 
this  pedler  t  French.  Hearing  Girl,  O.  PI.  vs.  109. 

—  Twere  fitter 

Such  honest  lads  as  myself  had  it,  that  instead 

Qfpedlar't  French  gives  him  plain  language  for  his  monev, 

Stand  and  deliver.  B.  Jf  FL  Faithfi  Fr.  i.  9. 

Grose  inserts  it,  as  still  in  use,  Classical  Diet. 

Peel'd.  Stripped,  or  bald,  whether  by  shaving  or 
disease.  Hence  applied  to  monks  and  other  eccle- 
siastics. 

Feetd  priest  1  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out  ? 

1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Skinner  derives  pill-garlick  from  peeTd  garlick,  a 
person  whose  head  was  smooth,  like  pee  fa  garlick  ; 
"  ex  morbo  aliquo,  pnesertim  e  lue  venerea  " 

Peel-chow,  or  Pilcrow,  s.  The  mark  for  a  para- 
graph in  printing.    See  Pilcrow. 

Peele,  s.  A  board  with  a  long  handle,  with  which 
bakers  set  things  in  the  oven,  and  take  them  out. 
Minsk.  Wilkins  explains  it,  "  A  baker's  staff  with 
lamin."    Univ.  Char.    Paelle,  French. 

Hence  it  i»  certain  that  George  Ptfcboard,  the 
scholar,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Puritan,  is  meant  to 
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represent  George  Peele,  a  well-known  writer ;  and  I 
not  at  all  to  the  pie,  or  rule  of  offices,  as  some  of  the 
commentators  have  fancied.  Mr.  Steevens  first  dis- 
covered the  true  allusion.  See  Matone's  Suppl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  587.  To  make  the  matter  more  clear,  a  trick  of 
George  Peek's,  related  in  his  Merrie  Conceited  Jests, 
p.  9.  reprint,  is  attributed  to  Pyeboard  in  the  comedy, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  5.  with  very  little  change  in  the  circum- 


O,  he  has  those  [flash**]  of  bis  oven ;  a  notnhle  hot  baker, 
when  be  plied  the  peel.  Ii.  Jont.  Bart.  Fair,  iii.  1 

Peer,  v.   A  contraction  of  appear ;  but  often  written 
in  this  form. 


;ins  to  pter 


How  bloodily  the  sun 

Above  yon  husky  hill.  1  Hen.  IF.  v.  1. 

So  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying  peer-out,  peer-out. 
[That  is,  appear  out,  meaning  his  horns  ]        Mer.  W.  II'.  iv.  8. 

There  is,  however,  peer,  in  the  sense  of  to  peep. 
See  Johnson.  Nor  are  they  always  very  distin- 
guishable. 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  road. 

Mere*,  of  Vert.  i.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  one  of  the  quartos  reads 
peering:  but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  first  and 
second  folio.  He  prefers  prying,  to  avoid  the  jingle, 
which  I  fear  Shakespeare  did  not  wish  to  avoid. 

Pester,  «.  An  abbreviation  of  peter-tee-me,  a  name 
for  some  kind  of  wine,  which  has  not  been  described, 
though  often  mentioned.  I  suspect,  from  the  ridi- 
culous kind  of  name,  that  it  was  a  factitious  wine, 
and  that  Britain,  in  the  following  mock  invocation, 
is  equally  in  apposition  with  that  and  metbeglin : 

By  old  clnret  I  enlarge  thee, 

By  canary  I  charge  thee, 

By  Britain  roeiheglin  and  peeler, 

Appear  nnd  answer  me  in  mceter.  B.  if  Fl.  Chance*,  v.  3. 

See  Petkk-see-me. 

Peevish,  a.  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Foolish, 
idle,  trifling.  For  the  etymology  of  this  word,  which 
is  very  uncertain,  see  Todd. 

Whut  n  wretched  anil  peevith  fellow  is  this  kmc  of  England,  to 
mope  with  bis  t'ut-brain'd  followers  so  for  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

There  never  was  any  so  peevith  to  imagine  the  moone  either 
capable  of  affection,  or  shape  of  a  tnistris.  Lyly't  Fndimion,  i.  1. 
—  Before  that  peevish  lady 
Had  to  do  with  you,  women,  wine,  and  money, 
Fluw'd  in  abundance  with  you.   Mats.  Virg.  Mart.  iii.  3. 
This  is  yourpeerisA  chattering,  weak  old  man! 

'Tit  Pily  She't,  4c.  O.  PI.  viii.  87. 
Yet  it  was  also  used  in  the  common  sense  of 
pettish,  irritable. 

Peg-a-Ramsey,  or  Peggy  Ramsey.  The  name  of 
an  old  song  alluded  to  by  Sir  Andrew  in  Twelfth 
Wight,  ii.  3.  Percy  says  it  was  an  indecent  ballad. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  the  tune  of  it,  iu  the 
notes  to  the  above  passage. 

Pegasus,  the.  A  tavern  in  Cheapside,  London. 
Pegasus,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  became  a  popular  sign 
in  London,  from  being  the  arms  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 


M 

side 


leet  me  an  hour  bence  at  the  sign  of  the  Pegasus  in  Cheap- 
.  Return  from  Parnatnu,  Or.  of  Engl.  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  8 17. 


A  pottle  of  elixir  at  the  Pegamt, 


Yt. 
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Shakespeare  has  taken  the  liberty  to  suppose  a 
tavern  with  the  same  sign  in  Genoa : 
Near  twenty  yeais  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers,  ut  the  Pegaiut. 

Turning  of  Stir.  iv.  4. 

Mr.  Steevens  inadvertently  says  Padun,  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  very  line  preceding. 

Peize,  v.    To  weigh  down,  or  oppress;  peser,  French. 

Lest  leaden  slumber  peite  me  down  to-morrow. 

Richard  III.  v.  3. 
I  speak  too  lung,  hut  'tis  to  peite  the  time. 

Me r.  of  Ven.  iii.  2. 

To  weigh,  or  estimate : 

But  pealing  each  syllabic  of  each  Word  by  just  proportion. 

Sir  Ph.  Sidn.  Def  of  Poetie,  p.  50B. 
How  all  her  speeches  peised  be.  1'emb.  Arcud.  74. 

Written  also,  and  spoken  paize : 

No  wasteful  I  wi.ht,  no  greedy  groom  is  praiid; 
Stand  largesse  ]ust  in  equal  ballance  paud. 

Crunoald,  in  Warlon't  Hut.  Poetry,  iii.  p.  68, 

Also  to  poise : 

Commodity,  the  bins  of  the  world, 

The  world  that  of  irtelf  is  prized  well.  K.  John,  ii.  8. 
Nor  was  her  schoolet  peWd  down  with  golden  waights. 

Middl.  Legend,  Marl.  Mite.  %.  p.  109. 

Peize,  or  Peisb,  s.   A  weight. 

Was  in  bis  mind  now  well  apaide,  and  glad 
That  such  a  ptise  he  from  his  necke  had  shaken. 

Harringt.  Ariott.  xliv.  $4. 

Used  also  for  a  blow,  implying  therefore  a  heavy 
blow : 

Yet  when  his  love  was  false,  he  with  a  pease  it  brake. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  80. 
To  Pelt,  v.   To  be  in  a  tumultuous  rage. 

Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt  and  swear. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucreee,  Mai.  Suppl.  i.  A34. 
The  young  man,  all  in  u  pelting  chnfe. 

Witt,  Fill,  and  Fancies. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  to  submit.    Meaning,  1  sup- 
pose, to  become  paltry  or  contemptible  : 

I  found  the  people  nothing  pre»t  to  pelt. 
To  yeeld,  or  hostage  give,  or  tributes  pay. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  166. 

Pelting,  a.  A  very  common  epithet,  with  our  old 
writers,  to  signify  paltry,  or  contemptible.  Dr. 
Johnson  supposed  it  a  corruption  of  petty,  but  Mr. 
Todd  has  discovered  that  palling  was  the  original 
word,  in  the  same  sense.    See  him  in  pallrtf. 

This  land  

Is  now  Jcas'd  out  ((  die  pronouncing  it) 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  mrm.  Rich.  II.  ii.  ]. 

—  From  low  farms, 
Poor,  pelting  villages,  sbeepcotes,  and  mills.      Lear,  ii,  3. 
Your  penny-pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves. 

U.  $  Ft.  Bloody  Br.  iii,  8. 
Packing  up  petting  matters,  such  as  in  Loudon  commonly  come 
to  the  hearing  of  the  masters  of  Bridewell. 

Asthnm,  Scholem.  p.  191. 
Good  drink  makes  good  blood,  and  shall  pelting  »  onls  spill  it  I 

Lyly't  Alex.  O.  PI.  »'i.  p.  140. 

Pen  dice,  s.  Pent-house,  or  covering ;  pent  ice,  Italian. 
Pentice  was  also  used,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
pent-house  is  only  a  corruption  of  this. 

And  o'er  their  heads  an  iron  pendiee  vast 
They  built,  bv  joining  many  u  shield  and  targe. 

Fnirf.  Tatto,  m  33. 

Again  in  xviii.  74.  where  pmticle  also  occurs,  as 
synonymous  with  it. 

Penneech.  A  game  formerly  in  use,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  Compleat  Gamester. 
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Penner,  t.  A  case  to  hold  pens.  So  Kersey  and 
others.  The  following  lines  are  spoken  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  schoolmaster : 

I  first  appear,  though  rode  and  raw,  nnd  muddy, 
To  speak  before  this  noble  grace  this  tenor : 
At  whose  greui  feet  I  offer  up  my  penner. 

B.  tt  Ft-  Two  Noble  Kinm.  iii.  5. 
Is  frendly  muse  beoome  so  greet  a  foe, 
That  lali  ring  pen  in  penmor  still  shall  stand. 

T.  Churciyrd,  Worth,  of  Wulet,  p.  101.  repr. 
Still  current  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Penniless  Bench.    A  cant  term  for  a  state  of 

Eovertv.     There  was  a  public  seat  so  called  in 
Oxford ;  but  I  fancy  it  was  rather  named  from  the 
common  saying,  than  that  derived  from  it. 

—  Bui  him  bear  up,  be  shall  not 
Sit  long  on  pennileu  bench.  Mat*.  City  Mad.  iv.  1. 

That  ererie  stoole  he  sa(e  on  was  penUeste  bench,  that  his  robes 
were  rags.  Eaphuet  Sf  hit  Engl.  D  3. 

See  Warton's  Companion  to  the  Guide,  page  15. 

Penny-father,  s.  A  penurious  person.  Wilkins, 
Vmv.  Char. 

Alas,  this  reconfirm  what  I  said  rather, 

Cosmos  has  ever  been  a  penny-father. 

T      th"    fi  I  h  Haringt.  Ep.  ii.  81. 

Than  to  the  son  of  some  rich  penny-father. 

Drayton:*  Idea*,  x.  p.  1863. 
We  shall  be  bold,  no  doubt ;  and  that,  old  pem.ny.fat her,  you'll 
confess  by  to-morrow  rooming.  (J.  PL  »i.  418. 

Pbnsii.,  j.   A  pendant,  or  ornamental  flag. 

Terror  was  deckt  so  bravely  with  rich  furniture,  gilt  swords, 
shining  armours,  pleasant  pentilt,  that  the  eye  with  delight  had 
scarce  leeswe  to  be  affraide.  Pembr.  Arc.  p.  85  V 

Pentacle,  s.  Perhaps  the  same  as  penticle.  It  was, 
however,  something  in  use  among  pretended  con- 
jurers. 

They  hare  their  chrystals,  I  do  know,  and  rings, 
Ana  virgin-parchment,  and  their  dead  men's  sculls, 
Their  raven  s  wings,  their  lights,  and  pentacle*, 
With  characters :  I  ha'  seen  all  these. 

lien  Jon*.  Devil  an  At*,  i.  8. 

Penticle,  *.   A  covering. 

For  that  strong  penticle  protected  well 

The  knights,  &c.  Fairf.  Ta**o,  xviii.  74. 

See  Pen  dice. 

Pepper,  to  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  prov.phr. 
To  be  angry,  to  take  offence.  Ray'*  Proverbs, 
p.  206. 

Of  a  testy  fuming  temper,  like  an  ass  with  crackers  tied  to  his 
tail,  and  so  ready  to  lake  pepper  in  the  note  for  yea  and  nay,  that 
a  dog  would  not  have  lived  with  them. 

OicIC*  Rabelait,  vol.  xvi.  p.  183. 
Myles  hearing  him  name  the  baker,  tooke  straight  pepper  in 
the  note.  Tarlton't  Newt  out  ofPurg.  p.  10. 

Because  I  entertained  this  gentleman  for  my  ancient  —  he 
take*  pepper  f  <A'  note,  and  sneezes  it  out  upon  my  ancient. 

Chapm.  May-Day,  iii.  p.  78. 
Wherewith  enraged  all,  (with  pepper  in  the  note) 
The  proud  Megarinns  come  to  us,  as  to  their  mortal  foes. 

North't  Plat.  p.  173. 
Take  you  pepper  in  your  note,  you  mar  our  sport. 

Span.  Citpty,  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  190. 

Pepper  eks,  *.   Grocers ;  from  dealing  in  pepper. 

The  pepperert  aod  grocers  of  Sopers-lnne  are  now  in  Buckles- 
berrie.  Slome,  Land.  1699,  p.  68. 

Within  this  lane  standeth  the  Grocer's  hall,  which  companie 
being  of  old  called  Ptperart,  were  first  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Grocers  in  1345.  Ib.  p.  818. 

See  also  210. 

Peppernel.   Apparently  a  lump,  or  swelling. 

id,  as  hig  as  a  pullet's  < 
B.  if  Ft.  Knight  of  B.~P.  tf.  1. 


Has  a  peppernel  in  his  head,  as  bis  as  a  pullet's  e, 
Ii.  Sf  Ft. 
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Peradventure.  Used  as  a  substantive,  in  the 
phrase  without  all  peradventure,  meaning,  without  all 
doubt. 

Doubtless,  and  without  all  peradventure,  more  miracle*. 

Jt.  lirome,  Qu.  tt  Comb,  iv.  J. 

It  is  often  repeated  in  that  scene,  and  seems  to  be 
ased  as  a  rustic  mode  of  expression.   Johnson  < 
South  for  it. 

Percase,  adv.  Perchance. 

—  Tbey  threw,  j 
The  dead  body  to  be  devour'd  and  torn 
-  Of  the  wild  l*asu.  Tamer,  ic  Gkm.  O.  PL  ii.  816. 

Lest  thou  defer  to  think  me  kind,  percent. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  413. 
Though  pertate  it  will  be  more  stung  by  glory  and  fane. 

Bacon,  cited  by  Johnson. 

Percher,  s.   A  sort  of  wax  candle,  called  in  the  old 
dictionaries  Paris-candles.   See  Kersey. 
And  in  her  hand  a  nerrAer  light  the  nurce  bean  up  the  stawe. 

Romeut  tt  Juliet,  Malooe's  SuppL  i.  310. 
Perdu,  from  the  French  enfant  perdu.   A  soldier  sent 
on  a  forlorn  hope ;  any  person  in  a  desperate  state. 

—  To  watch,  poor  perdu, 

With  this  thin  helm  1  Uur,  ir.  7. 

—  Revolts  from  manhood, 

Debauch'd  perdue*.  Wid.  Tear*,  O.  PL  vi  1ST. 

—  Come  call  in  our  perdue*, 

We  will  away.  GoUint,  O.  PL  x.  1M. 

See  also  lb.  p.  229. 

—  I'm  set  here,  like  a  perdue, 

To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wroogd  mv  mistress. 

B.  tt  Fl.liUUFr.L.  Act  ii. 
Perdurable,  a.   Lasting ;  accented  on  the  first. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  olpirtturtUt 
toughness.  Othello,  L  3. 

There  is  nothing  constant  or  perdurable  in  this  world. 

North'*  PUt.  878.  r. 
Giving  that  natural  powV,  which,  by  the  vigorous  sweat, 
Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayt.  Polyoib.  ui.p.TW. 

Perdurably,  adv.  Lastingly. 

Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick. 

Be  perdurably  fin'd.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  1. 

Pebdy,  or  Pardy.   A  corrupt  oath ;  from  pardieu. 
Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd  and  you  shot  out. 

Com.  of  Error*,  if.  4. 
Yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy.  Henr.  V.  h.  1. 

The  carle  of  Warwick  regent  was  two  yea  res  perdie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  y  491. 

Peregall,  a.   Equal;  a  remnant  of  the  language  of 
Chaucer. 


Whilom  thou  wcrt  ptrigatl  to  the  best. 

Sp.SJk.Ki 

Eighteen  young  men,  here  at  our  city  wall, 


ta 


From  forri^n  ports,  to  us  returned  1 
All  goodly  fair,  in  years  all  peregali. 


s  ajl  peregali. 

Fateie.  Florum,  p.  94.  Load.  1636. 
;  you  are  wondered  at,  (aside)  fur 
Martt.  Anton,  It  Metl.  iii.  1. 


All,  beyond  nil,  no  piregal 
an  ess  I  Mant. 

Perfect,  a.  in  the  sense  of  certain. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 

The  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Wint.  Tale,  in.  3 

—  I  am  perfect 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  for 
Their  liberties  arc  now  in  anas.  Cy»>.  ht  J. 

Perforce,  adv.  Of  necessity;  occurring  often  in 
the  phrase /orce  perforce,  which  meana  of  absolute 
necessity.   See  also  Patience  perforce. 
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To  Pbr/orcb,  t3.   Singularly  made  into  a  verb. 

M_v  furious  force  thoir  lorce  pcrjorc'd  to  vield. 

Mtrr.  Mag.  p.  416. 

But  it  is  in  the  legend  of  Lord  Hastings,  which 
was  written  by  Dolman,  a  barbarous  writer,  wholly 
destitute  of  taste. 

To  Phage;  from  pergo,  Latin.   To  go  on.    I  have 
met  with  it  only  in  the  following  passage : 
It  thou  pcrgat  thus,  thou  art  still  a  co.np.niun  for  gallants. 

Mil.  of  Inf.  Marr.  O.  PI.  v.  24. 

It  seems  to  be  the  Latin  word  that  is  used  in, 
Perge,  Master  Holofernes,  ptrge.        Love's  £..  L.  iv.  «. 
For,  "  proceed,  master/'  8tc. 

Periacua,  t.  A  boat,  or  canoe;  whether  from  the 
French  pirogue,  or  both  from  some  Indian  origin,  I 
cannot  at  present  ascertain.  The  word  occurs  in  so 
common  a  book  as  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
therefore  may  probably  be  found  also  in  earlier 
travels. 

At  length  1  began  to  think  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  make  myself  a  canoe  or  periagmn,  such  as  the  native*  of  these 
cha'ates  tuake.  VoL  i.  p.  161.  it  passim. 

Pbkiapt,  #.  A  bandage,  tied  on  for  magical  purposes; 
from  rtftawru,  Greek.  Also  in  old  French,  periapt  e. 
See  Catgrave.    From  which  our  word  most  probably 


Now  help  ye  charm  Leg  spells  and  periapts. 

1  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Out  of  tbe*e  they  coofonne  their  charmes,  euchnuntmenis, 
periapts.  Harsnetfs  Declaration  of  Popuh  Imp.  S  4  b. 

To  Period,  t>.  To  put  a  stop  to. 

—  Which  failing  him, 
Periods  his  comfort.  Timon  of  Ath.  i.  1. 

To  period  oor  vain  grieving*.  Country  Girt,  1047. 

Also,  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  end,  or  cease : 

Tis  some  poor  comfort  that  this  mortal  scope 

Will  period.  Burton,  Holiday's  Ackwnvt. 

To  Perish,  t>.  a.   To  destroy. 


Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

Met 

'  Let  uot  my  sins 


Might  in  thy  palace  periih  Margaret.     2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  S. 


Perish  your  noble  youth.      B.  $c  Pt.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  1. 

—  To  such  perfections,  as  no  flattery 
Of  art  can  periih  now.  Ford's  Fancies,  i.  3. 

See  the  examples  in  Todd.  The  verb  is  surely 
obsolete ;  the  participle  perished  is  still  in  use. 

Prriwincke,  for  periwig. 

His  bonnet  vail'd,  ere  ever  he  could  thinke, 

Tb  unruly  wiade  blows  off  his  pertwtnkt.         &<  .y  y 

Perke,  s.    Pert;  perhaps  frompertoig  up  the  head. 

Tbay  woont  ta  the  wiado  wag^c  thou-  wnggie  tayles, 
Perke  as  a  peacocke.  Spent.  Step.  Kat.  Febr.  7. 

See  Todd's  Johnson.  Mr.  Todd  thinks  it  is  still  in 
use  among  the  vulgar;  but  I  much  doubt  it.  The 
original  Glossary  to  the  Shepherd's  Katender  does 
not  notice  this  word. 

Pbhn,  t>.  To  take  profits.  A  very  obscure  word,  pro- 
bably formed  from  a  luw-tenn,  ptntour,  or  pernancy. 
Tithes  in  pernancy,  are  tithes  taken,  or  that  may  be 
taken,  in  kind ;  therefore  pernancy  of  profits,  means 
taking  of  the  profits ;  and  a  pernour  of  profits,  was 
he  who  so  took  them.  Law  Diet.  It  is  most  affect- 
edly introduced  by  Sylvester : 

And  such  am  those,  whose  wily,  waxen  minde, 
Take»  every  seal,  and  nils  with  every  winds; 
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Not  out  of  conscience,  hut  of  carnal  motion, 

Of  fear,  or  favour,  profit,  or  promotion ; 

Those  that  to  ease  their  purse,  or  please  their  prince, 

Pern  their  profession,  their  religion  mince. 

Dubartat,  IV.  iv.  0. 

Perpetuana,  s.  A  sort  of  stuff ;  by  its  name  it  should 
be  something  like  everlasting.  See  Wit's  Interp. 
p.  115. 

Perpetuana  is  for  pedants,  and  attornies  clarkes. 

(heie's  Aim.  Props,  for  Merttrt,  p.  S3. 
Under  the  Italian  word  Duraforte,  Florio  says, 
"  Strong-endure,  lasting-strong,  the  name  of  a  horse. 
Also  the  stuff,  perpetuana." 

Perspective,  s.  Apparently  used  for  a  kind  of  op- 
tical deception,  showing  different  objects  through  or 
in  the  glass,  from  what  appeared  without  it ;  like  the 
anamorphosis.  Speaking  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
very  like  to  each  other,  it  is  said, 

One  fiice,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons, 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not.  Twelfth  N.  v.  1. 
A  picture  of  a  chancellor  of  France  presented  to  the  common 
beholder  a  multitude  of  little  faces ;  —  but  if  one  did  look  at  it 
through  a  ptrtpettive,  there  appeared  only  the  single  pourtraicture 
of  the  chancellor.  humane  Industry,  cited  by  Mr.  Todd. 

Perspectively,  adv.  Used  apparently  with  the 
same  allusion. 

Yes,  nry  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively,  the  cisies  tum'd  into 
a  maid.  Mess.  V.  v.  2. 

Perspicil,  J.   A  telescope,  or  glass  for  distant  vision. 

Sir,  'tis  a  perspicil,  the  best  under  hcavM; 
With  this  I'll  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desk 'd,  as  plainly, 
Twelve  long  miles  off,  as  you  sec  Paul's  from  Highgate. 

.  O.pT.vii.130. 


-Let  herb* 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology  — 
—  Will  have  a  perspicil  to  find  her  out. 

Crash.  Verses  to 


le  of  X.  i.  1. 


•»  Chronol. 

Johnson  quotes  also  Glanvil. 

And  those  bring  all  your  helps  and  perspicitt, 
To  see  me  at  best  advantage,  and  augment 
My  form  as  1  come  forth.         B.  Jons.  Stap, 

Persuade,  i.  Persuasion. 

—  lite  king's  entreats, 
Persuades  of  friends,  business  of  state,  my  I 
Murnagc  rites,  nor  aught  that  can  be  nom'd, 
Smce  Lelia's  loss,  cau  move  him. 

B.  tf  Ft.  Faith/.  Frienth,  i.  1. 
—  Were  her  husband  from  her, 
She  happily  might  he  won  by  thy  persuades. 

Salman  if  Perteda,  Act  iv.  Orijg.  of  Dr.  ii.  p.  960. 

Persway,  v.   To  soften,  or  mitigate. 

The  creeping  venom  of  which  subtle  serpent,  as  some  late 
writers  affirm,  neither  the  coUing  of  the  perilous  plant,  nor,  fcc. 
ice.  can  any  way  persway,  or  assuage. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  Act  ii. 

Pes.  Of  uncertain  meaning;  possibly,  it  may  be  put 
for  piece,  meaning  the  piece  of  cloth  with  which  the 
work  was  to  be  done. 

My  gammer  sat  her  down  on  her  pes,  and  bad  me  reach  thy 
breches.  Gammer  Guri.  O.  PI.  ii.  1*. 

The  prologue  had  told  us  that  she 

Sat  petyug  and  patching  of  Ilodg  her  man's  briche. 

Pestle,  s.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of  an  animal,  most 
frequently  a  pig,  in  the  phrase  a  "  pestle  of  pork." 
Probably  from  the  simUanty  between  a  leg  bone,  and 
a  pestle,  used  in  a  mortar.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
gammon  of  bacon. 

With  shaving  you  thine  like  n  pestle  of  pork. 

Datum  le  Pkh.  O.  PI.  i.  888. 
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Yet  I  can  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 

A  pettle  of  a  lark,  or  plover'*  wing.  Hall,  Sat.  iv.  4. 

That  is,  something  ridiculously  small. 

You  shall  at  commonly  see  legges  of  men  hang  up,  as  here  with 
us  you  shall  find  petttlt  of  porke,  or  ledges  of  veale. 

Heaty't  Ditc.of  a  New  World,  p.  161. 
Hero  is  n  petite  of  a  portigue,  Sir, 
Tis  excellent  meat  with  sour  sauce. 

h.  Jjf  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 
The  jest  here  consists  in  speaking  of  a  gold  coin 
(a  portigue)  as  eatable  meat,  to  starving  sailors, 
whose  avarice  had  ruined  all.  The  same  speaker 
recommends  gold  chains  to  them  for  sausages; 
implying,  "  since  you  w  ere  so  fond  of  gold,  eat  it  if 
you  can." 

2.  Also  the  short  staff  of  a  constable,  or  bailiff ; 
probably  from  the  same  similitude : 

One  whiff  at  these  pewter-buttoned  shoulder-stoppers,  to  try 
whether  this  chopping  knife  or  their  petteth  were  the  Utter 
weapons.  Ckapm.  May-Day,  iv.  1.  Auc.  Dr.  iv.  76. 

Peter-ma  N,  ».  A  familiar  term  for  a  fisherman  on  the 
Thames ;  from  the  occupation  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  hia  skin  i*  mo  thick  lo  make  pnrch-inent;  'twould  make 
good  boots  lor  o  Peter-nun  to  catch  salmon  in. 

Eattnard  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  «7. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  kind  of  fishermen 
— belonging  to  the  Thames,  call'd  llehbermen,  Pettrmen,  and 
Trawlermeu.  Howel't  Londinop.  p.  14. 

1  have  seen  also  Peter-boat,  for  a  fishing-boat. 

Peter-see-me,  Peteb-sa-meenr,  Peter-semine, 
(for  it  is  written  in  all  those  ways,  and  sometimes 
only  Peeter).  A  sort  of  wine;  the  name  appa- 
rently much  corrupted,  but  from  what  original,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Spanish  nine : 

Prter-see-me  shall  wash  thy  nowl, 
And  Mulligo  el*s«es  fox  tine. 

Aliddl.  Span.  Giptey,  iii.  1.  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  158. 
Imprimis,  n  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  tit' petrr.ta-mccne,  r 
pottle  of  chnrnico.  Hon.  Wh,  id  part,  O.  I'l.  iii.  457. 

Ptttr-trt-mea,  or  head?tronu  rharnico, 
Sherry  aud  Rob-o-davy  here  could  flow. 

J.  Taylor,  Praise  of  Hempued,  p.  65. 
Bv  Canary  thus  1  charge  ihee. 
By  Britmn-raetbeglin,  and  peeler, 

Appear  and  answer  me  in  mcetor.  B.  4"  Fl.  Chance*,  r.  3. 
From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of  sacks,  as  Malligo,  Charnio, 
Sherry,  Canary,  Leatica,  Pakrno,  Fmntiiuac,  peter.ter-mee,  &c. 

l'hilocothouifta,  ( 1636)  p  48. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  several  of  those  wines 
are  not  Spanish.  A  curious  rhyme,  entitled,  "  Van- 
dunk's  Foure  Humours,  in  Qualitie,  and  Quantitie," 
tbus  mentions  this : 

1  am  m-ghtie  melancholy, 

And  a  quart  of  sackc  will  cure  me; 
I  am  chottritke  as  any, 

Quart  of  clan-l  will  secure  inc. 
I  am  phlegmaticke  as  may  he, 

Peter-see-me  must  inure  ine ; 
I  am  sanguine  for  a  ladie, 
And  c«'ule  Rhenish  shall  conjure  me. 

Ijuei  of  Drinking,  p.  80. 

Petitory,  a.    Petitionary.   French  and  Latin. 

And  oft  perfuin'd  my  petitory  itile 

With  civet-speech.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  1S3. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  this  example,  and  1  have  not  met 
with  another. 

Petrel,  corrupted  from  pectoral.    A  breastplate,  or 
any  covering  for  the  breast.    See  Blount's  Gfouogr. 
under  pectoral.   "  A  petrel,  pectorale."    Cola'  Diet. 
That  if  the  petrell  liko  the  crupper  be. 

Haringt.  Epigr.  i.  24. 

Amidst  their  pettral  stands 
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r  pike. 

Sylv.  Dubart.  p.  400. 


Petronei.,  «.  A  carbine,  a  light  gun  carried  by  a 
horseman.  *'  Sclopus  equestris."  Colet.  Pel  rout  ll 
oxpetrinal,  Freuch. 

lie  made  his  brave  horse  like  a  whirlwind  bear  him 

Among  the  combatants,  and  in  a  moment 

Discliarj'd  his  pttranrl,  with  such  sure  aim, 

That  of  tlio  adverse  party,  from  his  horse 

One  tumbled  dead.  H.  is  Ft.  Lote't  Cure,  i.  |. 

But  he  with  petronei  upheav'd, 

Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received,  Hudibr.  I.  ii.  I.  780. 

Pew-fellow,  s.   A  person  who  sat  in  the  same  pew 
at  church. 


Being  one  day  at  church,  sIms  made  mone  to  her  pew-fellow. 

Westward  for  Smelts,  D  1  b. 
Also  metaphorically,  a  companion  : 

And  malts  bcr  pcw^f'cllow  with  other's  avian, 

Rich.  111.  ir.4. 

lie  would  make  him  puefellote  with  a  lord's  steward  at  lea»t. 

Northward  Hot. 

When  I  was  a  treuantly  schollcr  in  the  noble  university  of 
Cambridge,  though  I  hope  [  had  as  good  a  conscience  as  other  of 
my  pew-fellows.    [Reference  omitted.] 

See  other  authorities  in  Steevens's  note  on 
Rich.  III.  1.  c.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  asserted  the  word 
to  be  still  in  use. 

Pewter,  considered  as  costly  furniture. 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 
Pewter,  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping.         'Faming  of  Shrew,  Act  ii. 
In  the  Northumberland  House-hold  Book  it  ap- 
pears that  pewter  was  hired  by  the  year,  even  in 
noble  families. 

Pheerb,  or  Pheare.    See  Fere. 

To  Piiekze,  Feaze,  or  Feize.  To  chastize,  or  beat. 
Dr.  Johnsou  gives  two  interpretations  of  this  word; 
the  one  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  de  Sermon*  An^luo, 
which  explains  it  in  Jila  diducere,  to  separate  a  twist 
into  single  threads;  the  other  to  comb  or  curry. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  meaning,  the 
allusive  sense,  in  which  it  occurs,  is  evidently  to 
chastise  or  humble.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  said, 
in  a  threatening  manner,  by  Sly  the  tinker,  to  Uis 
wife : 

I'll  phrexe  you,  i'  faith.  Taming  of  Shr.  ltd*. 

In  another,  Ajax  says  of  Achilles, 

Au  he  be  proud  with  me,  1*11  pheexe  his  pride. 

fro.  Is  Crew.  ii.  3. 
Come,  will  you  quarrel  ?  I  will  feixe  you,  sirrah. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.  v.  i. 

Mr.  Gifford,  who  is  a  West-country  man,  acknow- 
ledges it  as  a  word  of  that  country.  He  says,  "  It  does 
not  mean,  bb  Whalley  supposes,  to  drive  i  but  to  bent, 
to  chastize,  to  humble,  &c.  in  which  sense  it  may  bt 
heard  every  day."  That  is,  in  the  west  of  EnglauJ. 
Note  on  the  above  passage. 

Stanvhuret,  however,  nsed  it  for  to  drive  away : 
We  are  loused,  and  from  \uAyfuucd.     Tranti.  ofVirgd. 

Here  it  means  to  humble: 

O  peerles  you,  or  els  no  one  alive 

Your  pride  serves  you  tofeaxe  them  all  alone. 

Partheniade  apud  Puttenk.  p.  ISO- 
See  Steevens's  Note  on  Tarn.  Shr. 

Phewterer.   See  Feuterer. 

Philip,  or  contracted  into  Phi  p.  A  familiar  appella- 
tion for  a  sparrow ;  from  a  supposed  resemblance  ia 
their  note  to  that  sound. 

To  whit,  to  whoo,  the  owle  does  cry, 


Phip,  phip,  the  sparrowes  *■  ".y 


Mother  Bombie,  w.  ♦• 
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Hence  the  allusion  following,  by  a  person  named 

Philip: 

O.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

P.  Philip!  sparrow!  K.John,  i.  1. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  name  at  length,  and  the 
contraction,  in  one  sonnet,  addressed  to  a  sparrow. 
He  begins, 

Good  brother  Philip,  I  have  borne  you  long. 

And  he  ends, 

Leave  that,  Sir  Phip,  lest  off  your  necke  he  wmong. 

AttropAel,  S.  83. 

—  Had  he  but  the  perseverance 
Of  a  cock-sparrow,  that  will  come  at,  Philip; 
And  cannot  write  nor  read,  poor  tool. 

The  Widow,  O.  PI.  mi.  277. 
Philip  Sparrow  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
early  poets.  Skelton  has  an  elegy  upon  one,  which 
he  calls  "  A  litle  boke  of  Philip  Sparrow;"  and 
•  G.  Gascoigne  writes  also  "  The  praise  of  Philip 
Sparrow."  Both  have  the  contraction  of  the  name 
to  Phip:  but,  what  is  odd  enough,  Gascoigne's 
Philip  is  a  female  throughout  the  poem : 

When  Philip  lyst  lo  go  to  bed, 
It  is  a  heaven  to  hcure  my  Phippe, 
How  the  caa  chirpo  with  chery  bp, 

Gascoigne's  Weedet,  p.  S79. 

Pk  imp  and  Cheyney.    Some  kind  of  ornament,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  stuff. 

—  A  goodly  shore  1 
Twill  put  a  lady  scarce  in  Philip  and  Cheyney, 
With  three  small  bugle  laces. 

B.  if  Ft.  Wit  at  srv.  W.  ii.  1. 

So  it  is  read  in  both  the  folio  editions.  The  anno- 
tator  of  1750  conjectures  Philippine  cheyney,  which 
he  says  is  "  a  sort  of  stuff  at  present  in  common  use, 
but  goes  now  by  the  name  of  Harrateen."  On  what 
authority  he  decides  the  identity  of  these  articles, 
he  has  not  told  us ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Philip  and 
cheney  was  a  current  name  for  some  kind  of  stuff. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet : 
.  No  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  or  tissue  here, 

Philip  and  cheiny  never  would  appear 

Within  our  bound*.  Praite  of  Htnpsetd. 

The  conjecture  of  Philippine,  therefore,  though  it 
sounds  probable,  wants  confirmation. 

Philisides.  One  of  the  poetical  names  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  evidently  formed  from  portions  of  the  two 
names,  Philip  and  Sidney.  It  appears  first  in  "  A 
Pastoral  iEglogue  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip," 
-which  is  printed  among  Spenser's  Poems.  See 
Todd's  edit.  vol.  viii.  p.  7b. 

Philitides  is  dead,  &c.  Line  8. 

Often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  friends,  intro- 
ductory to  the  two  parts  of  Browne's  Pastorals;  in 
one  of  which  it  is  said, 

Numbers,  curious  eares  to  please, 
Leam'd  be  of  Philisides, 

Kala  loves  him,  &.C.  Signed  E.  Heyward. 

Before  the  second  book,  one  says  of  Browne,  that 

He  masters  no  low  soule,  who  hopes  to  please 
The  nephew  of  the  brave  Phili  'idtt. 

That  is,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  son  of  the  sister 
of  Sidney,  to  whom  that  book  is  dedicated.  See 
Beloe's  Anecd.  of  Liter,  vol.  vi.  p.  69.  The  name, 
however,  was  invented  by  himself.  We  have  "  the 
lad  Philisides."  Arcad.  B.  iii.  p.  394.  Eel.  3d.  In 
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the  edition  of  1724,  Philisides  is  so  explained,  vol.  iii. 
-  Explanation  of  Characters,  p.  3.    Bishop  Hail  too 
so  styles  him : 

He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance, 

W  hich  sweet  Philiiules  fetch'd  of  late  from  France. 

Sat.  VI.  1. 

Philosopher's  came,  or,  according  to  some,  Phi- 
losophy came.  A  game  played  with  men  of  three 
different  forms,  round,  triangular,  and  square,  on  a 
board  resembling  two  chess  boards  united,  the  men 
black  and  white.  It  is  mentioned  by  Burton,  in  the 
same  light  as  chess,  as  too  anxious  to  suit  studious 
men  ;  in  whom,  if  melancholy  should  arise  from  over 
much  study,  it  might  "  do  more  harm  than  good." 
Chess  is,  he  says, 

A  sport  for  idle  gentlewomen,  souldiers  and  cour- 

tiers that  hare  nought  but  love  matters  to  busie  themselves  about, 
but  not  altogether  so  convenient  fur  such  as  are  students.  The 
like  I  may  say  of  CI.  Dr user's  philosophy  game. 

A  nnt.  of  Melaneh.  p.  273. 

Bruxer  published  an  account  of  it,  which  was 
printed  by  H.  Stephens  in  1514.  Strutt  has  described 
it  in  some  degree  from  a  Sloanian  MS.  451.  and  has 
shown  the  arrangement  of  the  men  in  Plate  30.  See 
Sports,  8tc.  p.  277.  Dr.  Drake  also  speaks  of  it  in 
his  Shakesp.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

Physnomy,*.  A  corrupt  contraction  of  physiognomy, 
as  used  for  face  or  countenance. 

Faith,  Sir,  he  has  an  English  name,  but  his  phunomy  it  more 
hotter  in  France  than  hero.  AlCt  Well,  iv.  5. 

Who  both  in  favour,  and  in  princely  looke, 
As  well  as  in  the  mind's  true  qualitic, 
Doth  represent  his  father's  phytnamu. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  756. 
His  judgement  consists  not  in  pulse  but  physnomy. 

On  a  Painter,  ClUus  t  Catcr-Char.  p.  10. 
I  will  examine  all  your  phisnomies.  Shirley,  Sisters,  i.  1. 

The  art  of  physiognomy : 

I  say 't  fur  if  my  phisnomy  deceive  me  not, 
You  two  are  born  to  be  —  coicombs. 

Id.  Doubt/.  Heir,  ii.  1. 

Pi  A  che,  s.  for  a  piazza,  or,  more  properly,  an  arcade. 
Though  this  is  now  a  mere  vulgarism  of  the  lowest 
order,  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly  deemed  more 
respectable,  since  Coles  has  admitted  it  into  his 
Dictionary.  Those  who  now  use  it  pronounce  it 
tike  p  and  A.    In  the  Dictionary  it  is  similarly  spelt : 

A  piache  »  t 
Piatza     )  m' 

The  Italian  piazza  is  in  fact  exactly  the  French 
place,  though  it  is  now  thought  to  mean  a  set  of 
buildings  on  arches. 

Piacle,  s.  A  grievous  crime,  requiring  expiation  in 
the  sight  of  heaven ;  from  piaculum,  LaUn,  which 
meant  originally  an  expiation,  and  afterwards  an  act 
of  guilt  requiring  such  satisfaction.  Mr.  Todd  thinks 
that  the  English  word  was  once  common,  having 
found  it  frequently  in  Howell.  He  quotes  also  Bishop 
King  for  it.  Not  having  met  with  it,  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  like  many  other  Latinisms,  it  was  confined  to 
those  who  were  scholars,  or  affected  scholarship.  I 
borrow  his  examples : 

But  may  I  without  piacle  forget  in  the  verv  last  scene  of  one  of 
his  latest  actions  awougst  us  what  he  then  "did? 

Bp.  King,  Serin,  p.  St. 

To  tear  the  pepn  that  gave  tbem  tuck,  can  there  be  a  greater 
piacle  against  nature.  Howell,  EngL.  Tsars. 
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Picaroon,  «.   A  rogue,  thief,  or  pirate ;  from  picaro, 
Spanish,  meaning  the  same. 

He  is  subject  to  storms  and  springing  of  leaks,  to  pirates  aitd 
picaroon*.  Howell,  Lett.  ii.  39. 

Some  frigates  should  be  always  in  the  Downs  to  chase  picaroont 
from  infestine  the  coast.  Ld.  Clarendon. 

These  examples  are  from  Todd's  Johnson,  but  the 
word  is  there  derived  from  the  Italian ;  whereas  it  is 
Spanish,  as  we  may  see  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  is  used  as  pickero,  which  is  nearer  the 
original : 

The  arts  of  cocoquismo  and  Germnnin,  used  by  our  Spanish 
pickeroet  (I  mean,  filching,  foisting,  niming,  jilting)  we  defy. 

Spanish  (iiptu,  ii.  1.  Aiic.  Dr.  iv.  134. 

In  Shirley's  Opportunity,  au  impertinent  valet  is 
pretending  to  be  a  Spanish  prince,  and  tells  a  boy 
that  he  will  prefer  him,  but  is  only  laughing  at  him : 
Thou  shah  be  a  picaro,  in  your  language,  a  page ;  my  chief 
'  picaro.  Act  ii. 

Piccadel,  or  Pick adill.  Pickedillekens,  Dutch; 
piccadille,  French.  See  Cotgrave.  A  piece  set 
round  the  edge  of  a  garment,  whether  at  the  top  or 
bottom;  most  commonly  the  collar.  Blount  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion 
of  a  band." 

—  This  (halter)  is 
Twill  sit  but  scurvily  upon  this  collar ; 
But  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  pickadel 

B.  4-  Ft.  Pilgrim,  ii.  S. 

Or  of  that  truth  of  pickardill,  in  < ' 
To  boast  a  sovereignty  o'er  ladies 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  Au,  ii.  8. 
With  a  hair's-breadth  error,  ihere's  a  shoulder-piece  cut,  aod 
the  base  of  a  pickadille  in  puncto.      Mast.  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  1. 
In  every  thing  she  [woman]  must  be  monsierous, 
Her  piccadil  above  tier  crown  upbears. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf,  p.  409. 

It  seems  there  was  an  order  made  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  when  the  king  was  expected 
there  in  1615,  against  wearing  pickudels,  or  peccadil- 
loes, as  they  were  also  called,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  these  lines : 

But  leave  it,  scholar,  leave  it,  and  take  it  not  in  snuff. 


For  he  that  wears  no  pickadel,  bv  law  may  wear  »  ruff. 

Camir.  Mag.  Hank.  Ignoramus,  p.  cxvii. 

Piccadii.lt.    It  seems  agreed  that  this  street  was 
named  from  the  above  ornament.    Blount  says, 

That  famous  ordinary  near  St.  James's,  called  Fickaditly,  took 
denomination  from  this,  that  one  Higgins,  a  taylor,  who  built  it, 
got  most  of  his  estate  by  piccadillet,  which  in  the  lost  age  wens 
much  in  fashion. 

<  Bailey  makes  Higgins  build  the  street;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  built  a  few  houses, 
besides  that  which  became  famous  as  an  ordi- 
nary; and  that  the  street,  gradually  extended,  still 
preserved  the  name.  The  compiler  of  Dodley's 
Dictionary  of  London  and  If 'est  minster,  partly  confirms 
this  opinion. 

Pick,  for  pike,  or  spike.   The  sharp  point  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  a  buckler. 

—  Take  down  my  buckler, 
And  sweep  the  cobwebs  oil",  and  grind  the  pick  on't. 

H.  Is  Ft.  Cupia"$  Revenge,  iv.  1. 
Picks  are  put  jocularly  for  forks  : 

Undone,  without  redumption,  he  eats  wiih  pick: 

Id.  \lont.  Tko.  i.  2. 
Spoken  of  a  traveller.    See  Forks. 

To  Pick  a  thank.    To  perform  some  servile  or  mean 
act,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favour. 

Fine  l>eads  will  pick  a  quarrell  with  roc,  if  all  be  not  curious, 
and  Batterers  a  thankt  if  anie  thing  be  currant.  Euphucs,  A  4  b. 
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Or  doth  he  mean  that  thou  woold'st  pick  a  thank, 
No  sure,  for  of  that  fault  I  count  thee  frank. 

Sir  J.  Haringt.  Epigr.  Jj. 
By  slavish  fawning,  or  by  picking  thunkt. 

Wither.  Brit.  Rem.  p.  89. 
Pick-thank,  s.    A  flatterer,  a  person  who  is  studious 
to  gain  favour,  or  to  pick  occasions  for  obtaining 
thanks.    A  word  so  common  once,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  favourite. 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pick-thanks,  and  base  news-raongers. 

1  Henry  IF.  iii.  S. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  pkkthank,  aud  a  Iyer.  Fairfax. 
See  Johnson. 

Also  as  an  adjective.  Thus  Poole,  in  his  Parnatm, 
gives  it  as  an  epithet  both  to  sycophant  and  parasite. 
So,  in  Lady  Eliz.  Carew's  tragedy  of  Alariam,  the 
Fair  Queen  of  Jewry,  we  have 

—  Base,  pick-thank  devil.  Steev.  tSm. 

Pick-tooth,  i.  This  common  and  necessary  implement, 
now  more  commonly  called  a  tooth-pick,  was  not  a 
native  invention,  but  was  imported  by  travellers  from 
Italy  and  France ;  and  the  using  of  it  in  public  was 
long  deemed  an  affected  mark  oi  gentility.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  display  of  it,  as  a  trophy,  seems 
to  have  been  the  wearing  it  in  the  hat.  air  Thomas 
Overbury  thus  winds  up  his  description  of  a  courtier, 
who,  of  course,  was  supposed  to  be  the  pink  of 
fashion : 

If  you  find  him  not  beere,  you  shall  find  him  in  Paules,  with  s 
pick-tooth  in  hi*  hat,  a  cape  cloke,  and  a  long  stocking. 

C'Aarori.  4.  ed.  14th. 

Of  an  idle  gallant,  Bishop  Earle  says,  that 
His  pick-tooth  bears  a  great  part  in  his  discourse. 

Mier.  Char.  19- 

What  a  neat  case  o(  pick-tooths  he  carries  about  him  still. 

B.  Jon*.  Every  M.  out  of  H.  it.  1. 

See  Tooth-pick. 

Picked,  a.  Nicely  spruced  out  in  dress.  "  It  is  a 
metaphor  taken  from  birds,  who  dress  themselves  by 
picking  out,  or  pruning,  their  broken  or  superfluous 
feathers."  Steevens. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  wet*; 
too  peregrinate,  as  t  may  call  it.  L.  L.  hat,  t.  1. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechue 
My  picked  man  of  countries.  K.  John,  1 1. 

The  ag-  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  cocks 
•o  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  be  galls  his  kibe.        Haml  «.  1- 
Tis  such  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  harm 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in  print. 

Chapman*  Ait  Fool*,  O.  PL  iv.  184. 
Certain  quaint,  pickt,  and  neat  companions,  nttired — a  la  mode 
do  Franco.  Greene'*  Def.  qf C  Ctckng 

So  it  is  in  Chaucer,  "  He  kembeth  him,  he  proiu- 
eth,  and  pikcth."  Cant.  Tales,  9885.  All  the  expla- 
nations from  piked  shoes,  beards,  &c.  are  nothing  to 
the  purpose ;  nor  from  the  sense  of  picked,  as  meaning 
selected,  picked  out. 
Pickedevant,  *.  The  pointed  part  of  the  beard,  as 
once  worn.    A  fantastic  gallant  is  described  as, 

A  man  consisting  of  a  pickedevant  and  two  inuMaehocs,  l« 
defeat  him  there  nee«ls  but  three  clippes  of  a  pair  of  ciuars. 

I'oolc't  Farn.  301.  ed.  1657- 

See  PlKB-DEVANT. 

Pick edn  ess,  s.  Neat,  spruce  nicen ess.  After  speaking 
of  those  who  are  always  "  kempt  and  perfumed,"  and 
exceedingly  curious  in  mending  little  imperfections, 
Ben  Jonson  says, 

Too  much  pickednet*  is  not  manly.      Discoveries,  p- 

From  pickea,  in  the  sense  above  noticed. 
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To  Pickeer.  To  rob,  or  pillage;  from  the  Italian. 
Not  much  in  use,  if  at  all.  Johnson  quotes  Hudibrat 
for  it. 

Pickeerer,  J.    One  who  robs  or  pickeers. 

The  club  pickeerer,  the  robust  church- warden 
Of  linculne's  Inn  back-comer. 

Cleveland's  Poems,  1687,  p.  136. 

Pickerel.!*, s.  A  young  pike;  a  diminutive  from  pike. 
In  Merrett's  Pinax,  or  Catalogue,  we  have  "  Mnximos 
vocat  Gesner  luces,  parvos  pickenh;"  and  Coles  has 
"  Pickerel,  luciolus,  lucius  parvus."  One  author, 
comparing  them  to  ships,  says,  •'  The  pikes  are  the 
taller  ships,  the  pickerels  of  a  middle  sort,  and  the 
Jacks  the  pinnaces."   Cats.  Lit.  x.  p.  128. 

—  Like  as  the  little  roach 
Must  else  be  eat,  or  U  npc  upon  die  shore, 
When  n»  die  hungry  pickerel!  doth  approach. 

Atirr.for  Mag.  309. 

Izaak  Walton  speaks  of  a  weed  called  pickerel- 
weed  ;  because,  according  to  Gesner,  pikes  are  bred 
in  it,  by  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat !  Part  I.  ch.  viii. 
tnit. 

Pict-iiatch.  A  noted  tavern  or  brothel  in  Tummill, 
commonly  called  Turnbull,  street,  Cow-cross,  Clerk- 
enwell ;  a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of  both  sexes. 

Go,  —  a  short  knife  and  a  thong ;  —  to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch ;  —  go.  Jtferr.  W.  W.  ii.  S. 

—  The  lordship 
Of  Turnhal  so,  —  which  with  my  Pickt-hatch  grange, 
And  Shore-ditch  farm,  and  other  premise* 
Adjoining  —  very  good  —  a  pretty  mmntennnre. 

Mtut't'L.  Class,  O.  PL  ix.  244. 
From  the  Bordello,  it  might  come  as  well. 
The  Spittle,  or  Pict-hateh.       I).  Jon.  Ev.  M.  in  H.  i.  «. 

The  decay 'd  vestals  at  Pukt-katck  would  thank  you 
Tliat  keep  the  fire  alive  there.  Id.  AUhem.  ii.  1. 

Why  the  whores  of  Pitt-ketch,  Turnbull,  or  the  unmerciful 
bawds  of  Dloomsbury.         Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  B  3  b. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a  hatch  with  pikes 
upon  it  was  a  common  mark  of  a  bad  house : 

Set  tome  picket  npon  your  hatch,  and  I  pray  profess  to  keep  a 
bawdy  house.  Cupid's  Whirligig. 

Hence  the  name.  The  pikes  were  probably  intended 
as  a  defence  against  riotous  invasion.  See  Pericles, 
iv.  3.    Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii.  107.   See  Turnbull. 

Pie,  or  Pyr,  j.  The  familiar  English  name  for  the 
popish  ordinal ;  that  is,  the  book  in  which  wan  or- 
dained the  manner  of  saying  and  solemnizing  the 
offices  of  the  church.  See  Gulch,  Collect.  Cur. 
ii.  169.  The  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Preface  to  our  Liturgy : 

The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  pie,  and  the 
manifold  changing*  of  the  M-rvicc,  was  the  cause  that  to  turn  this 
book  only  was  so  liuid  ami  intricate  a  matter,  that  many  times 
thfcre  was  mom  difficulty  to  6ud  out  what  should  he  read,  than  to 
read  it  when  it  was  found  out.         Cone,  the  Services  of  the  Ck. 

Supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  pinax,  the 
Greet,  word  for  an  index  ;  or,  by  some,  to  be  so  called 
because  it  was  pied,  or  of  various  colours,  red,  white, 
and  black.   The  former  seems  more  probable. 

Piece,  s.  for  cask,  or  vessel  of  wine.  The  expression 
i»  borrowed  from  the  French,  in  which  language  it 
is  still  used  in  that  sense. 

Horse  Lance,  and  strike  a  fresh  pitre  of  trine. 

B.  4r  Fl.  Mom.  Thorn,  v.  8. 
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ir.s,  Bartholomew.  Among  the  attractions  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  in  early  times,  were  pigs,  which 
were  there  roasted  and  sold  in  pieces  to  those  who 
would  buy  and  eat.  Much  of  this  may  be  observed 
in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  liartholumew  Fair,  where 
the  puritanical  wife,  \Vin-the  fight,  longs  for  pig,  in 
the  very  first  act.  On  which  Busy,  the  Banbury 
puritan,  thus  learnedly  discourses : 

Now  nig  it  is  a  moat,  and  a  meal  that  is  nourishing  and  may 
Ik  longed  lor,  and  so  consequently  eaten;  it  may  be  eaten;  very 
exceeding  well  eattn  :  but  in  the  lair,  and  as  it  Bartholomew  pig, 
it  cannot  he  eaten;  for  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pit,  and 
to  rut  it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,  and  you  make  the  fair  nu  better 
thnn  one  of  the  high  places.  Act  L  Sc.  6. 

Abundance  of  matter,  on  the  same  subject,  may 
there  be  found.  Gayton  thus  mentions  these  attrac- 
tions of  the  fair : 

If  Bartholomew  Faire  should  last  a  whole  year,  nor  pigt  .nor 
puppet-plnyes  would  ever  be  surfeited  of.  Festivous  Nolet,  p.  145. 

No  season  through  all  the  yeere  accounts  ho  more  subject  to 
ahhoniinatioti  than  Bartholomew  faire.  their  drums,  hohbih 
rattles,  haliics,  Jewtnitrips,  nny  pigs  and  all,  are  wholly  Judaical. 
Whimzies,  or  a  New  Cost  of  Characters,  1631.  A  Zealous 

Brother,  p.  «0O. 

P»?  was  not  out  of  fashion  when  Ned  Ward  wrote 
his  Loudon  Spy,  in  Queen  Anne's  time. 
Other  fairs  had  also  the  same  dainties : 

She  left  you  at  St.  Peter**  Fair,  where  vou  loiig'd  for  pig. 

Wits,  O.  PI.  viii.  441. 

See  Bartholomew  Pig. 

Pight,  part.  Pitched.  Generally  considered  as  put 
for  pitched,  either  as  the  participle,  or  the  preterite 
tense  of  to  pitch;  but  there  was  certainly  an  old 
verb,  to  pight.   Thus : 

—  And  having  in  their  sight 

The  threatned  city  of  the  foe,  his  tent  did  Asser  pight. 

M'oraer,  Alb.  Kngl.  p.  J6\ 

Mr.  Todd  also  quotes  it  from  Wicliff.    right,  the 
participle,  was  common : 

—  Yfnir  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudiy  pi^Af  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Tro.  If  Cress,  y.  11. 
Also  in  the  sense  of  placed  or  fixed : 
But  in  the  same  a  little  gate  was  pight. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  viii.  ST. 
When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pigkt  to  do  it.  Lear,  ii.  1. 

The  threatned  citie  of  the  foe  his  tents  did  Asser  pigkt. 

Alb.  Engl.  p.  S(J. 

PicsNiE,  i.  A  diminutive  of  pig;  a  burlesque  term  of 
endearment,  as  in  this 'English  hexameter: 

Miso  mine  own  pigtnie,  thou  sbalt  have  news  of  Dametas- 

Sidney's  Arc.  p.  *77. 
Butler  has  used  it  for  a  small  eye,  quasi  a  pig's 
eye.   See  Johnson. 

Pike-devant,  s.  The  beard  cut  to  a  sharp  point  in 
the  middle,  below  the  chin ;  a  fashion  once  much  in 
use.  It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of  Charles 
the  First. 

He  [Lord  Mountjov]  kept  the  haire  of  his  upper  lippe  some- 
thing short,  onely  suffering  that  under  his  nether  lip  to  crow  at 
length  and  full ;  yet  some  two  or  three  yea res  before  bis  death  be- 
nourished  a  sharpe  and  short  pikedevant  on  bis  chin- 

Fynes  H orison,  Part  ii.  p.  45. 
And  here  I  vow  by  my  concealed  beard,  if  ever  it  chance  to  be 
discovered  to  the  world,  that  it  may  make  a  pike  decant,  I  will 
have  it  so  sharp  pointed,  that  it  shall  sub  Motto  like  a  poyoado. 

Lyly't  Msdas,  v.  9. 

My  piece  I  must  alter  to  n  pnynmlo,  and  my  pike  to  a  pike- 
devant ;  only  this  is  my  comfort,  that  our  provant  will  be  better 
here  in  the  court,  than  in  the  camp. 

HeywoosFt  Royal  King,  A;c.  Act  iv.  ad  fa. 
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Pilch,  or  Pilcher,  *.  A  scabbard;  from  pylcbe,  a 
skin-coat,  Saxon.  See  Skinner.  Hence  be  derives 
pilchard  also. 

Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears. 

Rom.  If  Jul.  in.  1. 

A  pilche,  or  leather  coat,  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  dress  for  a  carman.  Decker  says  of  Ben 
Jonson, 

Tbou  hast  forgot  how  thou  ambled'st  in  a  leather  pilch,  by  a 
play-waggon  in  the  higb-wi»y.  SatiromaitLr. 

A  carman  in  a  letber  pilche,  that  had  whipt  out  a  thousand 
pound  out  of  his  hor&e-taile. 

tfash't  Pierce  Pennileue,  in  Cetu.  Lit.  vii.  13. 

Coles  has  "  A  pilche  for  a  saddle,  instratum;" 
which  explains  that  it  was  an  external  covering,  and 
probably  of  leather.  Kereey  also  calls  it  a  covering 
for  a  saddle;  but  he  likewise  gives  it  the  sense  of 
"  a  piece  of  flannel  to  be  wrapt  about  a  young  child." 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  used  for  any  co- 
vering. 

Pilcrow,  *.  A  technical  word  with  printers,  for  the 
mark  of  a  paragraph.  See  Blount,  Kersey,  Coles. 
Minshew  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from  para- 
graphia; but  by  what  process,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess. 

A  lesson  how  to  confer  every  abstract  with  his  moneth,  and 
how  to  find  out  huswifery  verses  by  the  pi/crow.       Tutter,  p.  3. 
In  husbandry  natters,  where  pilcrow  ye  find, 
That  verse  appertained!  to  husbandry  kind.  Id.  it. 

These  directions  refer  to  the  form  and  divisions 
used  in  the  printing  of  his  book.    Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  write  it  peel-crow.   Speaking  of  the  marks 
in  a  printed  book,  Lapet  says, 
But  why  a  peeUcrov  here  ? 

Gl.  I  told  him  so,  sir: 
A  scare-crow  had  been  better.  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 

To  Pill,  for  to  pillage. 

The  prince  thereby  presumed  his  people  for  to  pill. 

Mirr.for  Mug.  p.  879. 
—  The  commons  he  hnth  pilC a 
With  grievous  taxes,  and  quite  lust  th*ir  heart*. 

Rich.  II.  ii.  l. 
Hear  me,  you  wranulint;  pirates,  that  fall  out 
la  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me. 

Rich.  III.  i.  3. 

Often  joined  with  poll,  as  to  pill  and  poll,  to 
plunder  and  strip : 

Can  pill,  and  poll,  and  catch  before  they  crave. 

Mirr.for  Mug.  p.  467. 
We  cut  off  occursions,  we  prole,  pole,  and  pill.    Ibid.  81. 
Kildnre  did  use  to  pill  and  pull  his  friendes,  tenants,  nml 
reteyners.  Holing$h.  Hut.  of  Ircl.  F  7.  col.  3.  a. 

fiicause  they  pill  and  poll,  because  they  wrest. 

Ctucoigne,  h  3  b. 

See  Poll.  Hence, 

Pillery,  s.    Rapine,  the  act  of  pillaging. 

And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pillcrie*, 

Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill.  DaiiieTs  Works,  I  5  b. 

Pillars.  Ornamented  pillars  were  formerly  carried 
before  a  cardinal,  and  Wolsey  was  remarkable  for 
keeping  up  this  piece  of  state.  In  the  stage  direc- 
tions for  his  solemn  entry  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  said,  "  Then  two  gentlemen  bearing  ttro  great 
silver  pillars."  Hen.  \  III.  ii.  4.  This  was  from 
authentic  history.  He  is  so  described  by  Holingshed, 
and  other  historians.  Cavendish,  his  biographer, 
speaks  of  these  sUver  pillars,  and  of  his  cross-bearers 
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and  pillar-bearers.   Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biogr.  i.  p.  353. 
Skelton  satirically  describes  him  as  going 

With  worldly  pompe  incredible. 

Before  him  rydetb  two  prestes  strange, 

And  they  bear  two  crosses  right  longe, 

Gapynge  in  every  man's  face. 

After  them  folowe  two  layo-men  secular, 

And  echo  of  tbeytn  holdyug  a  pillar 

In  their  handes,  steade  of  a  mace.  Skelton't  Wttkt. 

These  pillars  were  supposed  to  be  emblematical  of 
the  support  given  by  the  cardinals  to  the  church. 

Bishop  'Jewel,  in  his  Apology,  speaking  of  the 
pomp  of  the  Roman  prelates,  says,  "  Amictum 
quidem  habent  11 1 i  interdutn  aliquem,  cruces,  co- 
lumnas,  galeros,  tiaras,  pallia,  quam  pompam  vetoes 
episcopi  Chrysostomus,  Augustinus,  Ambrosias  non 
habebant."  ^9.  In  a  useful  modern  edition  [Pod- 
tefract,  1812]  the  word  columnas  is  put  between 
brackets,  as  suspected  to  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
right,  and  is  in  all  the  best  editions. 

Pilled,  part.    Bare,  as  if  picked  or  stripped. 

Their  (the  ostriches)  ueckes  arc  much  longer  than  cranes,  and 
pilled,  having  none  or  little  feathers  about  them.  Also  their  \tp 
—  are  pilled  and  bare.  Coryal,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  repf. 

Pillory.  The  ancient  mode  of  punishment  in  it  was 
this :  The  collislrigium,  or  pillory,  was  placed  hori- 
zontally, 60  that  the  criminal  was  suspended  id  it 
by  his  chin  and  the  back  of  his  head.  Hence  is 
explained  a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Johnsou  to  be  corrupt : 

You  must  be  hooded,  must  you  f  show  your  knave's  vissp. 
with  a  p— x  to  you :  show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  kn$'i 
an  hour.  Meat,  for  Meat.  ».  1. 

The  alleged  crime  was  not  capital,  and  suspen- 
sion in  the  pillory  for  an  hour  was  all  that  (he 
speaker  intended.  The  words  an  hour  are,  therefore, 
not  superfluous.  The  method,  however,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  uncommon,  as  Minshew  only  men- 
tions "  standing  on  the  pillorie."    Ed.  1617. 

Pimlico.  Perhaps  originally  the  name  of  a  man  who 
kept  a  public  house  at  Hogsdon,  to  which  there  was 
a  great  resort  of  the  common  people.  There  is  an  old 
tract  existing,  named  "  Pimli/co,  or  runne  Red-cap, 
•Us  a  Mad  World  at  Hogsdon."  4to.  1609. 

—  All  sorts,  tag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  tbreaves,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  tlogsdeo, 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Eyebright.         U.  Jon.  Atch.  ».  t 

Afterwards  a  part  of  Hogsdon  seems  to  have  been 
so  called : 

1  have  sent  mv  daughter  this  morning  as  far  as  Pimlico,  to  fe«J> 
a  draught  of  Derby  ale.  Green't  Tu  Quoque,  O.  VI  *tu  «3- 

It  was  famous  for  cakes  and  custards : 

My  Lord  Noland,  will  you  go  to  Pimlico  with  us?    Ws  are 
tuukiig  a  boon  voyage  to  that  happy  laud  of  spice  cakes. 

Roaring  Girt,  O.  PI.  ri.  101. 
To  squire  his  sisters,  and  demolish  custards 
At  Pimlico. 

A  sort  of  ale  also  seems  to  have  taken  the  name: 

Or  »tuut  March-beer,  or  Windsor  ale. 
Or  Lnbour-m-vain  (so  seldom  stale) 
Or  Pimlico,  whose  too  great  sale 

Did  mar  it. 
Sic holt,  Coll.  Poena,  iii.  «f 
A  part  just  beyond  Buckingham  Gate,  St.  James* 
Park,  in  the  way  to  Chelsea,  nas  since  succeeded  to 
the  name :  how,  or  when,  it  was  transferred  1  know 
not. 

Pin,  s.    The  middle  point  of  a  butt,  or  mark  set  up  to 
shoot  at  with  arrows.   To  cleave  this,  was  to  shoot 
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best.  It  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  white.  See 
White. 


The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
The  bliixl  bow-buy's  but-shaft.  Rom.  if  Jul.  ii.  4. 

Then  will  she  gel  the  up-shot,  by  cleaving  of  the  pin. 

Love  L.  L.  iv.  1. 

—  The  pi*  he  shoots  at, 
Tbat  ma  the  man  delivered  ye. 

^  B.  4r  Fl.  htand  Princess,  iv.  1. 

—  Hold  out,  knight, 
III  cleave  the  black  pin  i'  the  midst  of  the  white. 

JVo  Wit  like  a  Woman's. 
For  kings  are  clouts  that  every  man  shoots  at, 
Our  crown  the  pin  that  thousands  seek  to  cleave. 

MorWi  Tamburl.  cited  by  Ms] one. 

See  Clout. 

Pin  and  web.  A  disorder  of  the  eye,  consisting 
apparently  of  some  excrescence  crowing  upon  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  So,  at  least,  Markhain  describes  it 
in  horses : 

But  for  the  wart,  pearle,  pin  or  web,  which  are  evils  grown  in 
the  eye,  to  take  them  off,  take  the  juyce  of  the  herb 
'  wash  the  eve  therewith,  it  will  wenre  the  spots  away. 

Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  Book  i.  ch.  37. 

Flibbertigibbet, —  he  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye, 
ice.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

—  Wishing  clocks  more  swift ; 
Hours  minutes ;  the  noon  roidiiight ;  and  all  eyes 

Blind  with  the  pin  and  vcb,  but  theirs.     )Fin(.  Title,  i.  9. 
His  eyes,  good  queene,  be  great,  so  are  they  clcare  nnd  graye, 
He  never  yet  had  pinne  or  webbe,  his  sight  for  to  decay. 

Gatcoigne't  Prineely  PI.  of  Kenelw. 

Capcll  says,  the  pin  is  pterygium,  or  unguis ;  and 
the  xoeb,  pannus.    See  Johnson,  Pin,  9. 
Pin-bouke,  «.  A  sort  of  vessel.  When  Moses  brought 
water  out  of  the  rock,  the  Israelites,  says  Drayton, 
ran  to  catch  it,  and 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  basons,  pinbovkct,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

-Moses,  B.  iii.  page  1604. 

I  have  not  seen  the  word  elsewhere,  nor  in  any 
Dictionary. 

Pine,  or  Pyne,  *.  Grief,  or  suffering;  from  to  pine, 
and  that  from  pman,  Saxon.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Pope.    See  Todd. 

His  raw-bone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and  pine, 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  is.  35. 

Also  for  fatal  pain  : 

The  victor  hath  his  foe  within  his  reach, 
Yet  pardons  her  that  merits  death  tudpine. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  ivi.  57. 

So  also  Spenser : 

Who  whether  he  alive  be  to  be  found, 

Or  by  some  deadly  chaunce  bo  done  to  pin*, 

Since  I  hire  lately  lost,  uoeath  is  to  define. 

F.  Q.  VI.  v.  «8. 
In  boaodes  of  bale  in  pangs  of  deadly  pyne. 

Gatcoigne,  Flaeers,  a  3  b. 

Pin er,  or  Pioneb,  *.  A  pioneer;  an  attendant  on 
an  army,  whose  office  is  to  dig,  level,  remove  ob- 
structions, form  trenches,  and  do  all  works  executed 
with  nnwarlike  tools,  as  spades,  &c.    From  French. 

My  miners  eke  were  prest  with  showl  and  spade, 
T  inter  the  dead,  a  monstrous  trench  tbat  nil, 
And  on  them  dead  they  reard  a  mightie  hill. 

Afirr.  Mag.  p.  182. 
Wherewith  to  win  this  towne,  afresh  th'  assault  he  led, 
He  pinert  set  to  trench,  and  undermine  amaine, 
Made  bostiles  for  defence,  yet  all  this  wile  was  vaine. 

Ibid.  p.  491. 
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Ben  Jonson  has  pioner,  in  the  folio  edition : 

Statilius,  Curius,  Ceparius,  Cimber, 

My  labourers,  pioner  i,  and  incendiaries.      Catiline,  iii.  3. 

Captain  Grose  on  Othello,  iii.  3.  gives  instances  to 
show  that  the  situation  of  a  pioneer  was  a  degrada- 
tion ;  and  in  both  instances  it  is  written  pioner.  A 
soldier  of  course  considers  himself  superior  to  a  mere 
labourer;  consequently  it  must  be  a  degradation  to 
him  to  be  turned  into  that  corps. 

Pi.nci.er,  i.  Probably  a  labouring  horse,  kept  by  a 
farmer  in  his  homestead.  Pingle  is  defined  by  Coles, 
"  Agellulu8  domui  rustic®  adjacens,  ager  conseptus." 
Title  is  the  same,  in  provincial  language. 

Perverslie  doe  tbey  alwaies  thiokc  of  their  lovers,  and  talke  of 
them  scornefullie,  judging  all  to  bee  clownes  which  be  nut  cour- 
tiers, and  all  to  be  piugters  that  be  not  coursers. 

Euphuet,  sign.  M  1  b. 

Pin  k,  $.  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stern ;  pinque,  French. 
Hence  all  vessels  so  formed  are  called  pink-sterned. 
Chambers.  In  the  French  Manuel  Lexique  it  is  thus 
defined :  "  Nom  d'un  vaisseau  de  charge  qui  s'ap- 
pelle  aussi  flutte.  II  est  plat  de  varange  (flat-bot- 
tomed), et  il  a  le  derriere  ronde."  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
an  obsolete  term  at  sea. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers :  — 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue.  Merry  W.  IF.  ii.  8. 

Observe,  however,  that  the  three  oldest  editions 
read  puueke,  and  pink  is  only  conjectural.  As  we 
know  no  other  derivation  of  punk,  perhaps  it  is 
nerely  a  corruption  of  pink.  A  woman  is  often 
compared  to  a  ship ;  as  here : 

This  pinek,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat, 

To  haug  her  fights  out,  and  de&e  me,  friends, 

A  well  known  man  of  war.     B.  if  Ft.  Woman's  Pr,  ii.  6. 

Pink  eyne.    Small  eyes.   See  the  next  word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne.  f    Ant.  It  Cleop.  ii.  7. 
This  expression,  in  the  quaint  language  and  fan- 
tastic spelling  of  old  Laneham,  appears  thus : 

It  was  a  sport  very  pleasaunt  of  theexe  beastz,  to  see  the  bear 
with  his  pink  nyts  leering  after  his  enuiies  approach. 

Letter  from  Kenilxorth. 

Pink-eyeo.  Small  eyed.  Coles  renders  it  by  luci~ 
nius  &nd  ocella;  later  ed.  also  pectus:  and  in  the  Latin 
part  of  his  Dictionary  he  has,  "  Oceller,  —  arum. 
Maids  with  little  eyes;  pink-ey'd  girls."  To  wink 
and  pink  with  the  eyes,  still  means  to  contract  them, 
and  peep  out  of  the  lids.  Johnson  quotes  L'Estrange 
for  this  sense.  In  Fleming's  Nomenclator  we  have, 
"  Ocella,  lucinius,  qui  exiles  habet  oculos,  nutoonttaroe. 
Ayant  fort  petits  yeux.  That  hath  little  eyes: 
pink-eued."  Page  451,  a.  Bishop  Wilkins  also  has, 
"  pink-etf'd,  narrow  eyed."    Atph.  Diet. 

Also  them  that  were  pink-eyed,  and  had  very  small  eies,  thty 
termed  ocellie.  P.  HollaniCs  Pliny,  B.  1 1 . 

Pibamis,  or  Pira'mides.  A  pyramid.  The  latter  is 
either  singular  or  plural. 

—  That  piramis  so  high, 
Rear'd  (as  it  might  be  thought)  to  overtop  the  sky. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.  1141. 

Place  me  some  God  upon  a  piramk 

Higher  than  hills  of  eaith.  B.  it  Fl.  Philaster,  iv.  4. 

Then  he,  above  them  all  himself  that  sought  to  raise, 
Upon  some  mountain  top,  like  a  pirdmidet. 

Drayton,  Polyotb.  p.  1013. 
Now  flourishing  with  lanes,  and  proud  pirimidet. 

Id.  p.  993. 
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^  — Make  it  rich 

With  bran,  and  purest  gold,  and  shining  jnsper, 
Like  the  piramidet.  B.  Sc  Ft.  Philatt.  v.  3. 

Spenser  and  others  write  it  pyr amides. 

Pirrie,  or  Perrie,  *.   A  sudden  storm  at  sea.  Pirr, 
in  Scotch,  means  a  gentle  breeze.    See  Jamieson. 

In  surpclesse  seas  of  quiet  rest,  when  I 
Seven  yearcs  bad  saild,  a  pert  it  did  arise, 
The  bliiits  whereof'  abridg'd  ray  libertie. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  p.  19-1. 
A  pirrie  came,  and  set  my  ship  on  sands.        Id.  p.  502. 

It  occurs  also  in  prose  : 
At  length  when  the  furious  pyrrie  and  rage  of  windes  still 

erf,  Srof land,  sign.  II  4. 


They  were  driven  back  by  storme  of  winde  and  pyrries  of  the 
sea,  towardes  the  coast  of  Attica.  North  t  Plat.  355. 

I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  yet 
Mr.  Todd  has  it,  and  exemplifies  it  also  from  Sir 
T.  Elyot. 

Piscine,  or  Piscina,  (a  term  in  church  architecture). 
A  cavity  made  within  a  niche,  usually  in  the  chancel, 
near  the  high  altar,  for  containing  water,  in  which 
the  priests  made  their  ablutioos,  ecc.  at  high  mass. 
"  Locus  in  quo  manus  sacerdotes  lavant,  et  ubi 
ablutiones  sacerdotis  missam  celebrantis  injiciuntur." 
Du  Conge  in  voce.  See  Archaologia,  vol.  x.  page  353, 
and  the  quotations  there  given.  Also  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  67.  p.  649.  When  the  use  of  them  ceased,  the 
name  was  soon  forgotten.  From  piscina,  a  fish- 
pond, Latin. 

Pissinc-conduit.  A  small  conduit  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  so  called  in  contempt,  or  joculanty, 
from  its  running  with  a  small  stream.  Stowe  says 
it  was  set  up  by  John  Wels,  grocer,  mayor  in  1430. 
It  seems  also  to  have  had  the  more  respectable  name 
of  "  the  conduit  in  Cornhill of  which  Howell  gives 
this  account : 

By  the  west  sido  of  the  aforesaid  prison  called  the  Tunne,  was 
a  fair  well  of  spring-water,  curbed  round  with  hard  stone.  But 
in  the  year  1101,  the  said  prison  house  called  the  Tunne  was 
made  a  cesteme  for  sweet  water,  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  from 
Tyburne,  and  was  thenceforth  called  the  conduit  upon  Cornhill. 

Londinop.  p.  77. 

Some  distance  west  is  the  Itoyall  Exchange  —  and  so  downe  to 
the  litde  conduit,  called  the  piuing-conduit,  by  the  stock  et 
market.  Stowe't  London,  p.  144. 

Hence,  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  Jack 
Cade  is  made  to  say, 

Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city, 

And  here  sitting  upon  Lnndnn-stonc, 

I  charge  and  command,  that  of  the  cities  cost. 

The  puung-conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine. 

The  first  year  of  oar  reign.  *  Htn.  VI.  iv.  6. 

This  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  a  general 
name  for  a  small  conduit.  Thus  a  servant  who  had 
been  drenched  with  water  says, 

I  shall  turn  pitting-conduit  shortly. 

b.  *  Ft.  Women  Pleat  d.  i.  2. 
There  is  a  similar  expression  in  Davenant's  Wits. 

PissiNC-wiiiLF.,  [save  reverence],  a  short  time,  such 
as  is  sufficient  for  that  evacuation. 

He  had  uot  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  pitang-mhile,  but  all 
the  chamber  smelt  him.  2  wo  Gent.  Ver.  iv.  3. 

I  shall  entreat  your  mistress,  Madura  Expectation,  if  she  be 
amoi>£  ihe»e  Indies,  to  have  patience  but  a  puting-mhile. 

li.  Jun.  Magn.  Ijady,  i.  7. 
Whore  he  shall  never  be  at  rest  one  piuing-mhile  a  day. 

Gamm.  Gurton,  <).  PI.  ii.  60. 
To  Stny  a  piuing-ahilt.  Ray' I  Proverb*,  p.  806. 
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See  also  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff.  Our  ancestors  were 
not  very  nice ;  and  rather  chose  to  be  exact  than 
delicate  in  their  allusions.  It  is  here  inserted  chiefly 
to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  not  singular  in  using 
the  term. 

Pistolets,  s.  Diminutive  of  pistoles,  a  Spanish  coin, 
not  rounded,  or  formed  with  exactness. 

Or  were  they  Spanish  stamps  still  travelling, 

That  are  become  as  cntholique  as  their  king, 

Those  unlicked  bear-whelps,  unfil'd  pittoteti, 

That  more  than  canon-shot  avails  or  lets; 

Which,  negligently  left  unrounded,  look 

Like  many-angled  figures,  in  the  book 

Of  some  dread  conjurer.  Donnt,  EUg.  If. 

A  double  pistolet  is  also  mentioned : 
That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave, 
And  perhaps  give  a  double  pistotet 
To  some  poor  needy  frinr,  to  say  a  mass, 

P  y      8  °*  B.  If  FL  Span,  Cur.  i.  1. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  pistolet 
sometimes  meant  also  a  small  pistol.    See  Johnson. 

Pitch,  s.  The  height  to  which  a  falcon  soared,  before 
she  stooped  upon  her  prey. 

Between  two  hnwks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  judgment.    1  Hen.  VL  ii.  4. 

These  growing  feather*  pluck 'd  from  Cesar's  wing 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch.  Jul.  Cet.  i.  1. 

Yet  from  this  pitch  can  I  behold  my  own,  — 

A  nd  in  my  fearful  stoop  can  o*ake  the  stand. 

B.  tc  Ft.  Nohle  Gent.  iv.  1. 
Where  now  my  spirit  got  roomth  it  selfe  to  show, 
To  the  foir'st  pitch  doth  make  a  gallant  flight. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  p.  596. 

It  was  used  also,  and  still  is,  for  height  in  general , 
but  this  perhaps  was  the  origin  of  that  use. 

Pitch  and  pay.  A  familiar  expression,  meaning, 
pay  down  at  once,  pay  ready  money.  Probably, 
throw  down  your  money  and  pay. 

The  word  is  pitch  and  pay,  —  trost  none.     Hen.  V.  it.  3. 

No  creditor  did  curse  me  day  by  day, 

I  used  plainness*,  ever  pitch  and  pay. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  374. 
Where  (Norwich)  strangers  well  may  seem  to  dwell, 
That  pilch  and  pay,  or  keep  their  day, 
But  who  that  want,  shall  find  it  scant 

So  good  for  him.  Tuner,  p.  145. 

And  there  was  neither  fault  nor  fray, 

Nor  any  disorder  any  way, 

But  every  man  did  pitch  and  pay. 

Yorkthire  Song,  Evani,  I.  p.  S3,  ed.  1810. 

By  the  following  intimation,  Dr.  Farmer  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  originated  from  pitching  goods  in  a 
market,  and  paying  immediately  for  their  standing. 
One  of  the  old  laws  of  Blackwell-hall  was,  that  "  A 
penny  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  of  cloth 
for  hitching."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  might 
be  the  original  sense. 

Pittance,  *.  The  allowance  of  meat  distributed  in  a 
monastery.  See  Pictantia,  Du  Cange.  In  Tindal's 
History  vf  Evesham,  it  is  oIro  said  to  have  been  a 
measure  of  liquids,  six  of  which  made  up  a  pint  royal, 
sextarium  regis,  p.  122.  Roquefort  says,  because 
its  value  was  a  picte,  which  was  a  small  coin  of 
Poictiers.   The  word  itself  is  well  known. 

Pittering,  a.    Making  a  low  and  shrillish  noise. 

And  wheu  his  pittering  streaines  are  low  and  I  bin. 

R.  Greene,  Eng.  Porn.  67.  repr. 
Herrick  applies  it  to  the  note  of  a  grasshopper. 
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PiTTY-TfAKY.or  Pittib-wabd.  The  name  of  aome 
place  at  Windsor. 

Marry,  Sir,  the  Pittie-mard,  the  park-ward,  every  way;  Old 
Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Merry  W.  W.  iii.  1. 

No  Mich  place  being  known,  the  modern  editors 
hare  Yery  arbitrarily  changed  it  to  city-ward,  which 
seems  to  be  the  very  way  that  the  speaker  says  they 
had  not  looked  ;  besides  that  Windsor  was  no  city. 
Petty-ward,  for  small  ward,  is  more  probable.  Or  if 
there  was  a  place  called  the  Pitty,  it  must  mean 
towards  that.  See  Wabd.  Mr.  Steevens  says  there 
was  a  place  so  called  at  Bristol.  Pitty-wary  is  quite 
inexplicable. 

Pix,  or  Pyx  ;  from  pyxis,  Latin.  The  box,  or  shrine, 
in  which  the  consecrated  wafers  were  kept ;  called 
also  tabernacle.  This,  as  well  as  the  pax,  was  deemed 
an  object  of  pious  veneration :  and  it  is  generally 
supposed,  that  the  vulgar  expression  of  please  the 
pigs,  is  only  a  corruption  of  please  the  pix. 

We  kiss  the  pit,  we  creepe  the  cro&je,  our  beades  we  overronne. 

Alb.  Engl.  p.  114. 

Ab.  Fleming,  in  Junius' s  Nomenelator,  has  '« the 
pix,  or  box>  wherein  the  crucifix  was  kept,"  as  a 
translation  of  hierotheca :  but  this,  I  believe,  is  erro- 
neous, unless  it  meant  both.  Minshew  has  copied 
this.  Du  Cange  more  correctly  describes  it,  as 
"  Pyxis  in  qua  sacra  eucharistia  infirmis  defertur, 
ex  ebore,"  in  pyxis.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Carter,  an  architect,  and  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion : 

Tabernacle,  or  pit,  in  our  antiquities,  was  a  small  cabinet  to 
contain  the  boat,  fcc.  It  was  made  of  gold  or  silver,  and  set  with 
precious  art  ones.  The  form  in  general  consisted  of  a  foot,  whereon 
was  placed  a  niche,  with  a  door,  and  finishing  with  a  pedimeut 
head,  wiili  buttresses  and  pinnacles  on  the  sides,  Hue. 

Gent.  Mag.  1804,  Part  I.  p.  524. 

Sometimes,  as  we  see  from  Du  Cange,  it  was  of 
ivory.  Pix,  and  pax,  must  be  carefully  distinguished, 
though  they  have  often  been  confounded  in  modern 
times.    See  Pax. 

Place,  *.  The  greatest  elevation  which  a  bird  of  prey 
attains  in  its  flight;  similar  in  that  to  pitch.  This  is 
Mr.  Gifibrd's  explanation,  and  he  quotes  a  modern 
authority : 

Eagles  can  have  no  speed  except  when  nt  their  plate,  and  then 
to  be  sure  their  weight  increases  their  velocity. 

Tkornton't  Sporting  Tour. 
In  such  a  piece  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say 
See  me,  ar  see  me  not.  Masting.  Guard,  i.  1. 

So  Shakespeare : 

A  faulcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd.   Macb.  ii.  4. 

In  Place.    In  company,  present. 

Then  was  she  foyro  alone,  wheu  none  was  raire  in  place. 

Spent.  P.  Q.  I.  ii.  38. 
—  Oh  hold  that  heavie  hand, 
Dear  sir,  what  ever  that  thou  be  in  place.       Ibid.  iii.  37. 

Placebo,  to  sino  Placebo.  To  endeavour  to 
curry  favour.  The  placebo  was  the  vesper  hymn  for 
the  dead.  Du  Cange.  Pope  Sixtus's  Breviary  says, 
"  Ad  vesperas,  absolute"  incipitur  ab  Antjphona, 
placebo  Domino  in  regione  vivorum."  Off".  Defunc- 
torum,  p.  156.  Harington's  56th  Epigram,  in  his 
second  book,  is  of  a  preacher  ttho  sings  placebo;" 
and  he  is  described  as  being, 

A  smooth- to ng'il  preacher,  that  did  much  affect 
To  be  reputed  of  the  purer  sect. 
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Of  which  comedie  —  when  some  to  ting  placebo,  advised  that  it 

should  be  forbidden,  because  it  was  somewhat  too  plaine,  —  yet 
he  would  have  it  allowed.  Sir  J.  liar.  Preface  to  Ariotto. 

A  curious  old  song  on  Placebo  and  Dirige  (ano- 
ther part  of  the  mass  for  the  dead)  is  in  Kitson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  56,  where  many  of  the  Latin  words 
are  introduced.  A  monk  sings  "  for  Jac  Nape's 
soule  Placebo  and  Dirige."  Jac  Nape  is  there  sup- 
posed to  mean  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

Placket,  5.  A  petticoat ;  generally  an  under-petticoat. 
Love  is  addressed  by  Shakespeare  as, 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontent 9, 
Dread  prince  of  plackett,  king  of  codpieces. 

L.  L.L.  iii.  1. 

Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  I  will  they  wear  their 
plackett,  where  they  should  bear  their  faces.         IfW.  2'.  iv.  3. 
—  That  a  cod-piece  were  far  riuer  hero  than  a  pinn'd  placket. 

if.  ts  Ft.  Love't  Cure,  i.  3. 
Just  like  a  plow-boy  tir*d  in  a  brownc  jacket, 
And  breeches  round,  long  leathern  point,  no  placket. 

Gayton,  Fett.  N.  p.  170. 

If  the  maides  a  spinning  gr>e, 
Burn  the  flax,  and  fire  their  toe, 

Scorch  their  plackett.  Herrkk,  p.  374. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  author,  who  makes  it  the 
opening  of  the  petticoat,  (on  Lear,  iii.  4.)  Bailey 
says  it  was  the  fore-part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat ;  but 
it  was  neither.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  female, 
the  wearer  of  a  placket,  as  petticoat  now  is. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket  f 

B.  if  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut,  iv.  3. 

'Plain,  v.  for  complain.   A  common  abbreviation. 

This  we  call  birth;  but  if  the  child  could  speak, 
He  death  would  call  it,  aud  of  nature  plain. 

Sir  J.  Daviet,  on  the  Soul,  $  S3. 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow, 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain.  Lear,  iii  1. 

So  also  'plaining  for  complaining,  and,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, 'plaint.    See  Johnson. 

Plain-song.  The  simple  notes  of  an  air,  without 
ornament  or  variation;  opposed  to  descant,  which 
was  full  of  flourish  and  variety. 

—  All  the  ladies  —  do  plainly  report, 
That  without  mention  of  tbem  you  can  make  no  sport, 
They  are  your  plaune-tong,  to  singe  descant  upon. 

Damon  If  Pitkiat,  6.  PI.  i.  182. 

Hence  the  cuckoo  is  said  to  sing  plain-song,  and 
the  nightingale  descant : 

The  plain-tong  cuckoo  gray.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  iii.  1. 

The  learning  to  sing  from  notes  was  once  almost 
universal  in  England.  Ascham  laments  the  disuse 
of  the  practice : 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  laudable  custom 
of  Englaude  to  teach  children  their  ptaine-toug  and  pricke-song, 
were  not  so  decayed  throughout  all  the  realine  as  it  is. 

Aiek.  Tot.  p.  S8. 

Of  its  decay,  he  says  afterwards, 

The  thinge  is  to  true,  for  of  them  that  come  doilye  to  the  uni- 
versity, where  one  hath  learned  to  singe,  sis  hath  not.    Id.  p.  31. 

The  prick-song  was  the  music,  pricked  or  noted 
down,  i.  e.  written  music.   See  Pbick-song. 

Planchkd.    Boarded;  from planche,  French. 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  plancked  gate. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  t* 
Yet  with  bis  hoofes  doth  beat  and  rent 
The  plancked  hoore.  Gorget,  Trantl.  of  Lucan. 

Also  to  plaunch : 

Is  to  plauncke  on  a  piece  as  brode  as  thy  cap. 

O.  PI.  ii.  p.  9. 
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Planches,  «.   A  plank,  or  board ;  planeher,  French. 

—  Upon  the  ground  doih  lie 

A  hollow  plencker.  Lyty,  Maid's  Metamorpk. 

■ —  Amonc 

Th'  anatomixed  fish,  and  fowl*  from  planekert  •  prong. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  iii.  p.  711. 

Also  a  floor,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  original : 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut,  are  the  best  builders ;  tome  are  for 
planekert,  a*  deal ;  tuuK  for  tablet,  &c.  Bacon,  cited  by  Johnson. 

Planet.  The  planets  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  doing  sudden  mischief  by  their  malignant 
aspect,  which  was  conceived  to  strike  objects;  as, 
when  trees  are  suddenly  blighted,  or  the  like.  Hence 
the  common  expression,  still  in  use,  of  planet-struck: 

—  Phvsie  for't  there's  none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  tliat  will  strike 

Where  'tis  predominant.  Wint.  Tale,  i.  2. 

Aud  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  tlic  cross,  dire-looking  planet  mitts. 

Milton,  Arcades,  I.  60. 

Planet-struck.  Affected  by  the  malignant  influence 
of  a  planet ;  sometimes,  afflicted  with  madness.  Thus 
Claius,  in  Randolph's  jmynias,  says  of  the  distracted 
Amynlas : 

Who  hath  not  heard  how  he  bath  chae'd  the  boare? 
And  how  his  speare  hath  torne  the  pnnch  of  wolves, 
On  the  barke  of  every  tree  his  name's  ingraven ; 
Now  planet-struck,  and  all  that  vertue  vanished. 

Amyntat,  Act  iii.  Scene  3. 
The  word  is  by  no  means  disused,  though  the 
superstition  is  discarded. 

Plant,*.  A  foot ;  from  plant  a,  Latin.  Certainly  so 
used  in  the  following  passage : 

Here  tbeyll  be  man :  some  of  their  plantt  are  ill-rooted 
already,  the  least  wind  T  the  worW  will  blow  them  down. 

Ant.  tj  Cleop.  ii.  7. 

He  speaks  of  persons  rendered  unsteady  by  liquors. 
Coles  has,  "  The  plant  of  the  foot,  planta,  &c. 
pedis."   So  Jonson : 

Knotty  legs,  and  plantt  of  clay, 
Seek  for  ease,  or  love  delay. 

Other  authors  also  are  cited  for  it. 

Plantage,  5. 
planted. 


Masq.  of  Otter  on. 

Probably  for  any  thing  that  is 


As  tree  ns  ateel,  as  pU 
As  son  to  day,  Sec 


re  to  the  moon, 


1'ro.  tc  Cr.  iii.  S. 

Plants  were  supposed  to  improve  as  the  moon 


The  poor  husbandman  perceiveth  that  the  increase  of  the 
roaketh  plantt  fruteful.  R.  Seott't  Disc,  of  Wstekcr. 

Plantain,  s.  A  well  known  plant;  plantago,  Latin. 
Its  leaves  were  supposed  to  have  great  virtue  in 
curing  wounds.  It  is,  therefore,  put  for  a  healing 
plaster: 

—  These  poor  slight  sores 
Need  not  a  plantain.  V.  tf  Ft.  Ttro  Noble  K.  i.  9. 

To  Plash.   To  interweave  branches  of  trees. 

For  nature  loath,  so  rare  a  jewels  wracke, 
Seem'd  us  she  here  and  there  had  plaik'd  a  tree, 
If  possible  to  hinder  destiny. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pott.  ii.  p  130. 

Johnson  quotes  Evelyn  for  it.    Also  for  what  we 
now  call  to  tplash,  that  is,  to  dash  water  about  with 
noise.  Hence, 
Plash,  i.    A  shallow  pool,  or  collection  of  water. 
—  He  leaves 
A  shallow  plath  to  plunge  bim  in  the  deep. 

lam.  of  Skr.  i.  4. 
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Plate,  ».   A  piece  of  silver 

-In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crowneU;  real 


iilmds  were 

As  plates  dropt  from  hi*  pocket.  Ant.  tf  CI.  v.  t. 

,     Belike  he  has  some  new  trick  for  a  purse ; 

And  if  be  has,  he's  worth  three  hundred  platet. 

Marl.  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  395. 
Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too, 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance, 
Jewels,  and  platet,  and  fooleries  molest  me. 

B.  ft  Ft.  Rule  a  W.  ii  t. 

Platform,  *.  The  ground  plan,  or  delineation  of  any 
thing.  Johnson  has  this  sense,  but  it  is  not  now  in 
use.    Hence  generally  for  a  design : 

Apelles,  what  pcecc  of  worke  have  you  now  in  handf  A.  Nose 
injinnd,  if  it  like  yoar  majestic:  but  I  am  devising  a  platform 
uj«my  head.  Lyly't  Ales,  tj  Camp.  v.  4. 

To  procure  himaelfe  a  pardon,  went  and  discovered  the  whole 
plat-forme  of  the  conspiracie.  Ditc.  cf  New  World,  p.  UJ. 

Platt,  t.    A  plan,  or  map. 

There  was  no  other  pastime  nor  exercise  among  the  youth—  but 
to  draw  plat  let  of  Sicile,  and  describe  the  situation  of  Libya  and 
Carthage.  North's  Plot.  3t0  B. 

To  Play  with  the  beard,  in  the  following  passage 
seems  to  mean  to  deceive.  To  stroke  the  beard  Wat 
a  piece  of  amorous  cajolery. 

Yet  have  I  play'd  with  kit  beard,  in  knitting  this  knot, 
I  promi'st  friendship,  but  —  I  meant  it  not. 

Damon  &;  PUk.  O.  PI.  i.  177. 

Play-peer,  $.  A  play-mate,  play-fellow.   See  Febe. 

Where  she  was  wont  to  call  liiui  her  dear  sod, 
Her  little  play-feer,  and  her  pretty  bun. 

Drayton,  Mocmc.  p.  SM. 
Hee  hadde  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  pastime,  and  riotwu 
misorder,  with  a  sort  of  misgoverned  mates,  and  unthnttie  pmy 
feert.  Holinth.  vol.  ii.  A  a  a  7.  col.  1. 

All  the  young  snnnes  of  the  nobilitie  flocking  thither  for  lh* 
compaute  of  him,  as  their  playfeere.  Stow't  Annals,  N  1 1». 

Playse,  or  Plaise.   The  fish;  often  used  as  a  simile 
.  for  one  who  had  a  wry  mouth :  that  fish,  like  other 
flat-fishes,  having  the  mouth  on  one  side. 
I  should  hare  made  a  wry  mouth  at  the  world  like  a  playse. 

Hon.  Wk.  Sd  Part,  O.  PI.  ui.  395. 
Save  only  the  playtt  and  the  butt,  that  made  wry  mouths  at 
him,  and  for  their  mocking  have  wry  mouths  ever  since. 

Green's  Lenten  Stuf. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Decker  speaks  thus  of 
his  detractors : 
Bote  one  at  that  stake,  my  plaice-mouth  ye  I  per*.  Satiromastu 
A  plaisc-mouth  is  also  used  for  a  small  demure 


Or  some  innocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that  would 
her  bauds  thus,  and  a  plaite-moulh,  and  look  upon  you. 

B.  Jirnt.  Silent  Worn,  ii-  i- 

A  similar  expression  is  quoted  from  a  satire  by 
T.  Lodge : 

And  keep  his  plaue-mmstk'd  wife  in  welts  and  gardes. 

Betoe't  Anec.  of  Sc.  Bookt,  n.  p.  US- 

Playtes,  in  the  following  passage,  seem  to  denote 
some  kind  of  vessel. 
They  bestowed  them  aborde  in  xx»  hulkes,  hoyes,  and  pley'c 
Holiuth.  Uitl.  of  Stotl.  c.  cot.  S.  t. 

To  Pleach,  r.    To  intertwine,  or  weave  together. 
Walking  in  a  thick  pleached  alley  in  my  orchard  were  thm 

Muck  Ado,  >•  * 

And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Porbid  the  sun  to  euter.  Id.  hi  '• 

The  master  thus,  with  plcach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  comgible  neck.  Ant.  e,  CI.  ><• 
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Pleasalnce,  or  Pleasakce,  i.   Pleasantness,  de- 
light. 

For  thilke  same  season  when  all  is  ycladde 
With  pleasaunce.  Spent.  Sh.  Kal.  May,  r.  C. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  months,  to  steal 
a»ay  their  brains)  that  we  should  with  joy, pleasance,  revel,  and 
applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Faire  seeroely  pleasaunce  each  to  other  makes, 
With  goodly  purpose*,  there  as  they  sit. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  50. 
Sweete  solitarie  groves,  whereas  the  nymphes 
With  pleatance  laugh,  to  see  the  satyres  play. 

R.  Green't  Orlando  Fur.  1504,  sign.  D*. 

'Pleat,  for  compleat,  or  complete. 

Two  sisters  so  we  have,  botn  to  detotion  'pleat, 
And  worthily  made  saints.  Drayt.  Polyotb.  xxiv.  p.  1149. 
Such  abbreviations  may  generally  be  guessed,  they 
are  very  numerous. 

Pleny -tides.    Evidently  full  tides. 

Let  rowling  teares  in  pleny-iidet  oreflow, 
For  losse  of  England's  second  Cicero. 

Green's  Groottw.  page  ok 

Plight,  *.    A  fold  in  a  gown  or  robe. 

Purflcd  upon  with  many  ;i  folded  plight. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii-  86. 
In  the  following  example  from  Chapman,  Johnson 
and  Todd  have  both  understood  it  to  mean  a  gar- 
ment ;  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  there  the  common 
meaning  of  condition :  "  He  let  not  my  condition 
want  either  coat  or  cloke." 

—  He  let  not  lack 

My  plight,  or  coat  or  cloake,  or  any  tiling 

Might  cherish  heat  in  mc.  Chapm.  OJyisey. 

To  Pliciit,  v.  united  with  word,  faith,  or  troth.  To 
pledge,  or  give  as  assurance,  the  worth,  faith,  or 
truth  of  the  speaker.  See  Troth,  and  Troth- 
plight. 

Plight,  part,  for  plighted,  in  the  sense  of  platted. 
With  gaudy  girlands,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  7. 

So  Fletcher : 

A  long  love-lock  on  his  left  shoulder  plight. 

Ft.  Purple  Itt. 

Plighted,  part.  Folded,  twisted.  Milton  has  bor- 
rowed thiB  term  from  the  older  language. 

—  Creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  i'  th"  plighted  clouds.  Com  us,  899. 

He  used  it  also  in  prose : 
She  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours. 

Hitt.ofEngl.  B.2. 

It  is  clear,  as  Warton  observes,  (in  his  Milton) 
that  pleach,  pleat,  and  plight,  are  all  of  the  same 
family. 

Plot,  «.  for  place,  or  spot  of  ground;  as  plat  also  is 
used. 

And  death  did  cry,  from  London  die, 
In  Cambridge  then,  I  found  agen, 

A  resting  plot.  Tuuer,  ed.  1678,  p.  146. 

A  pretty  plot  well  chose  to  build  upon.    8  Hen.  VI.  L  4. 

This  little  plot  i*  th'  country  lies  roost  fit 
To  do  his  trace  such  serviceable,  uses. 

B.  *  Ft.  Noble  Gent.  iii.  1. 

Ploveb,  s.  One  of  the  various  cant  terms  for  a  loose 
woman ;  as  is  also  quail,  in  the  following  passage : 

We  are  undone  for  want  of  fowl,  i'  the  fair,  here.  Here  will 
be  Zekiel  Edgworth,  and  three  or  four  gallant*  with  him  at  night, 
and  I  ha'  neither  plover  nor  quail  for  them:  persuade  thia,  be- 
tween you  two,  to  become  a  bird  o*  the- game. 

IS.  Jon.  Bartk.  Fair,  i».  5. 
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Pluck  down  a  side.   See  Poll  down. 

To  Plume,  r.  Term  in  falconry,  to  pluck  off  the 
feathers  from  a  bird.  "  It  is  when  a  hawke  caseth  a 
fowle,  and  pulleth  the  feathers  from  the  body." 


Latham. 


—  And  when  the  snare 
the  fowl,  you  plume  him,  till  you  get 
s  than  you  lost  to  Pallatine. 

The  Witt,  O.  PI.  vui.  487. 

Plummet,  for  a  plumb  line.  That  by  which  the  depth 
of  the  water  is  sounded. 

Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me.  Mer.  W.  W.  v.  5. 

That  is,  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  "  ignorance  itself  is 
not  so  low  as  I  am,  by  the  length  of  a  plummet-line." 
This  seems  the  best  interpretation. 

Plump,  «.  A  cluster,  or  collection  of  separate  things ; 
a  group,  or  mass.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  clump,  or  that  from  this.  But  clump  is 
applied  to  trees  only,  and  is  evidently  German; 
whereas,  in  the  examples  given  of  this  from  Sandys, 
Bacon,  Hayward,  and  Dryden,  it  is  applied  equally 
to  a  group  of  trees,  a  collection  of  islands,  a  small 
body  of  troops,  and  a  flock  of  wild-fowl.  Of  these 
examples  I  shall  copy  only  one : 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  plumpt  of  Scottish  horsemen 
ranging  the  field,  returned  towards  the  arriere  to  prevent  danger. 

Hayuurd* 

But  it  occurs  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

Here's  a  whole  plump  of  rogues.  Double  Marriage,  iii.  2. 

Also  in  another  old  play : 

No,  thou  *ecat  beers  a  plumpe  of  fine  gallants. 

G.  Chapman' 't  Humorout  Day' I  Mirth,  sign.  E  3. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  clump : 
and  G.  Mason  thought  it  the  original  word:  but  I 
believe  they  are  quite  independent  of  each  other. 

Plurisy,  ».  A  plethora,  or  redundancy  of  blood.  Not 
the  same  as  pleurisy,  but  derived  from  plus,  pluris, 


For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 
Dies  in  hi*  own  too  much.  Haml.  iv.  7. 

Some  young  horses  will  feed,  and  being  fat  will  increase  blood, 
and  so  grow  to  a  plurisy,  and  die  thereof,  if  he  hare  not  soon 
help.  Matcal  on  Cattle,  p.  187. 

—  Tn  a  word, 

Tny  plurisy  of  goodness  is  thy  ill.  Matt.  Vmn.  Comb.  iv.  1. 

—  (Mars)  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sicke,  und  curat  the  world 
O'  th'  pleuretie  of  people.       Ft.  Two  Noble  Kuum.  v.  1 . 


—  Why  was  tt 
Increas'd  to  such  a  pleurisy  of  lust.  Athtitt't  Trag.  sig.  O. 

Plymouth  cloak, phr.  A  whimsical  phrase  for  a  stick 
or  cudgel,  mentioned  by  Ray  in  his  Proverbs,  p.  238 ; 
'*  because,"  says  he,  "  we  use  a  staff  in  cuerpo,  but 
not  when  we  wear  a  cloak."  Therefore,  as  ne  ex- 
plains it,  they  who  land  at  Plymouth,  rather  desti- 
tute, and  cannot  procure  a  cloke,  go  and  cut  a  stick, 
as  an  apology  for  the  deficiency.  See  Cuerpo. 
Hence  the  following  passage  is  easily  understood, 
which  would  otherwise  be  very  unintelligible : 

Shall  I  walk  in  a  Plymouth  cloak  (that's  to  say)  like  a  rogue,  in 
my  hose  and  doublet,  and  a  crab-tree  cudgel  in  my  hand,  and  you 
swim  in  your  satins?  8  Part  of  Hon.  Wh.  O.  Fl.  iii.  i'lS. 

Whose  cloake  (at  Pl'imouth  spun)  was  crabtree  wood. 

Davcnant,  fol.  p.  829. 

He  being  proudlv  mounted, 
Clad  in  cloak  of  Plymouth. 

Dtnhom,  Ballad  on  Sir  J.  Mnnit,  Works,  p.  75. 
3  D 
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Hill  tbe  emblems  of  a  souldier  (bis  sword)  and  a 
take,  otherwise  eall'd  a  battoone. 

Lent  on' $  Charatterisnu,  Char.  SO. 
And  I  roust  tell  you,  if  yoo  but  advance 
Your  Plymouth  cloak,  you  shall  be  soon  instructed. 

Matt.  New  Way  to  p.  0.  D.  i.  1. 

It  appears  that  for  a  similar  reason  it  was  also 
called  a  Dunkirk  cloak.    See  Gifford  on  the  above 


Pocas  palabras.   See  Palabbas. 

Pockets.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of  expen- 
sive affectation  to  have  the  pockets  perfumed. 

P.  Jan.  I  think  thou  hast  put  me  in  mouldy  pockett. 
Fat.  As  Rood,  right  Spanish  perfume,  the  lady  Estifiinia's, 
They  cost  twelve  pound  a  pair. 

B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Neat,  i.  9 

Gloves  were  also  perfumed,  (see  that  article)  and 
other  parts  of  dress.   The  fashion  began  thus : 

Edward  Vere,  earle  of  Oxford,  came  from  Italy,  and  brought 
with  him  gloves,  sweet  boggs,  a  perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and  other 
sweet  things.  Howet't  Contin.  ofStowe't  Annalt. 

Even  boots  did  not  escape  unscented : 

I  —  can  wear  perfum'd  boott,  and  beggar  my  tailor. 

Daborne't  Poor  Man's  Comfort. 

Pod,  Captain.  The  keeper  of  a  puppet-show,  in 
Den  Jonson's  time,  then  called  a  motion. 

Nay,  rather  let  him  be  Captain  Pod,  and  this  his  motion. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  of  U.  iv.  5. 

Another  show-man  is  called  his  pupil: 

O  the  motions  that  I,  Lanthorn  Leatherfaead,  have  given  light 
to,  i*  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod  died.     Id.  Bart.  Fair,  v.  1. 
See  you  yond  motion  ?  not  the  old  fa-ding, 
Nor  Captain  Pod,  8cc.  Id.  Epigr.  97. 

Poet-sucker.  Formed  by  analogy  from  rabbit- 
sucker,  which  means  a  sucking  rabbit ;  consequently 
this  means  a  sucking  poet. 

—  What  says  my  poet-tucker  9 
He's  chewing  his  muse's  cud,  I  do  see  by  him. 

B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Neat,  iv.  9 

See  Rabbit-sucker. 
Pol  n  a  do.    See  Poynado. 

Point,  t.    A  tagged  lace,  used  in  tying  any  part  of 
the  dress.   Thus,  the  busk-point  was  the  lace  by 
which  the  busk  was  fastened.    See  Busk. 
F.  Their  point i  being  broken,  ■ — 

P.  Down  fell  their  hose.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Hence  the  pun  in  Twelfth  Night : 
CI.  But  I  am  resolved  on  two  point i.    M.  That  if  one  break, 
the  other  will  bold:  or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Tmelfth  N.  i.  5. 

To  truss  a  point,  or  the  points,  was  to  tie*  the  laces 
which  supported  the  hose,  or  breeches,  and  to  untruss 
was  the  contrary.   See  Truss. 

To  Point.    Adverbially  used,  for  exactly. 

—  Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perforro'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Temp.  i.  2. 

A  foithlesse  Saraun  all  orm'd  to  point. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  u.  9. 

-Are  you  all  fit? 
To  piant,  sir.  B.  If  11.  Lhancet. 

Point-devise,  or  device,  phr.  Precise,  or  nice  to 
excess.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
phrase;  it  appears  like  French,  but  I  can  find  no 
authority  in  that  language  for  &  point  devise,  though 
it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  a.  point  nomme,  which  is 
a.  very  current  form.  Mr.  Douce  refers  it  to  ueedlo- 
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work,  and  mentions  point  lace  as  similar;  Mr.Gif. 
ford  thinks  it  must  have  been  a  mathematical 
phrase. 

I  abhor  such  plianatkal  phantasms,  such  tosociable  and  point- 
devite  companions.  L.  L.  lad,  v.  1. 

But  you  are  no  such  man  [that  is,  not  negligent  or  slovenl;], 
u  are  rather  point-devise  in  your  accoutrements. 

As  yout.it,  in.  1. 
Henry  wan  a  strong  town  called  Damfroot,  and  fornishiDg  it  at 
point-devise,  he  kept  the  same  in  his  possession. 

Holinth.  vol.  ii.  s.  1. 
Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point-devue. 

Drayton,  Polyolh.  jsv.  vol.  iiL  WT. 
When  men  (unmanly)  now  are  garish,  gay, 
Tricfct,  spruce,  terse,  quaint,  nice,  soft,  all  point-device. 

Fate.  Florum,  p.  94.  Lund.  1656. 

In  allusion  to  this  phrase,  Ben  Jonson  makes 
Kastril  in  anger  call  his  sister  ptmk-devite,  i.  e.  a 
precise  harlot.  AJchern.  v.  3.  Dut,  in  the  following 
example,  it  is  used  as  if  it  was  formed  from  the 
English  word  device : 

—  And  if  tbe  dapper  priest 
Be  but  as  cunning,  point  in  his  dence. 

As  I  was  in  my  lie,  my  roaster  Urainble, 

Will,  &c.  B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii.  4. 

Poisure,  s.   Weight;  an  unusual  word. 

—  Nor  is  this  forced, 

But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness. 

B.  *  Fl.  Wit  without  M.  i.  1. 

Poker,  or  Pokinc-stick.  A  small  stick,  or  iron, 
used  for  setting  the  plaits  of  ruffe. 

Where  are  my  ruff,  and  poker.    Hon.  Wk.  O.  PI.  iii.  S80. 

Pokinc-stick,  «.  The  same  as  the  preceding.  These 
were  latterly  made  of  steel,  that  they  might  be  used 
hot;  the  invention  of  which  notable  improvement  is 
recorded  by  Stowe,  who  tells  us  that,  about  tbe 
sixteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  begaa  the 
making  the  Steele  poking-stickts,  and  untill  that  time 
all  lawndresses  used  setting  stickes  made  of  wood  or 

bone"  ~,  « 

Pins,  and  poking-ttkks  of  steel.  W  ml.  Tut,  c  J 

If  you  should  chance  to  take  a  nap  in  tbe  afternoon,  your  ftfl- 
imc  band  requires  uo  no*iii£-«»icA  [as  a  ruff  does]  to  recom  its 
form.  Malcontent,  O.Pl.ir.W. 

Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  purpose  get  pokitt- 
ttiekt  with  fair  long  handles,  lest  they  scorch  your  hand. 

Middltlon't  Blurt  Matter  CW 
These  ruffs,  and  the  sticks  for  setting  them,  terribly 
inflamed  the  righteous  indignation  of  otubbes ;  "ho, 
in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  not  only  ascribes  the 
invention  to  the  devil,  but  adds  a  tremendous  story 
of  that  evil  counsellor  appearing  to  a  young  lad)'- 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  her  ruff,  in  the  likeness  °l 
a  handsome  young  man,  to  set  it  for  her;  after 
which  he  kissed  her,  and  destroyed  her  in  the  most 
wretched  manner,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  too 
strono-,  one  should  think,  for  the  moat  prejudiced 
creduTity.  The  whole  story  is  extracted  in  the  notfs 
to  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.  vii.  19.  should  any 
one  be  curious  to  see  it,  Stubbes's  own  book  being  as 
scarce  as  it  deserves. 
Polack.   APolander;  Polaqite,  French. 

So  frown'd  he  once,  when  in  ao  angry  p»rle, 

Ue  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  tbe  ico.         Haml- '  1 

Pole  was  also  used;  both  occur  together  after- 


wards : 

Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 
H.  Why  then  die  Polack  never  will  defeud  it. 


Id.  '»■*■ 
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In  the  former  passage,  the  early  editions  all  read 
Poieoxe,  which  perhaps  was  only  intended  for  the 
plural  of  this  word.  The  weapon  of  that  name  was 
spelt  poll-axe,  or  pole-axe.  But  of  Polack,  in  this 
place,  the  singular  is  more  dignified,  and  perhaps 
more  probable,  as  it  was  in  a  parle,  when  a  general 
slaughter  was  not  likely  to  ensue.  Mr.  Steevens, 
however,  thought  that  the  plural  was  intended. 

—  I  scorn  him 

Like  a  shav'd  Polack.  White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  367. 

Where  has  thou  serwl Said.  With  the  Russian  against  the 
Polack ;  a  heavy  war  and  has  brought  me  to  this  hard  fate.  I 
was  tooke  prisoner  by  the  Pole. 

Heym.  tj  Br.  Lane.  Witcket,  4to.  D  3. 

To  Poll,  v.   To  strip,  or  plunder. 

He  will  mow  down  ail  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  polFd. 

Cortol.  iv.  5. 
I  such  shaving. 
iirr./ar  Mag.  p.  472. 
They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the  very  enemy 
cannot  do  much  worse.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Often  joined  with  pill,  or  pillage : 

Which  pol*  and  pits  the  poo  re  in  piteous  wire. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  ii.  6. 
Pilling  and  polling  is  grown  out  of  request,  since  jjlaine^piifering 


polling 


Johnson  quotes  the  first  passage  as  having  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  but  that  seems  doubtful. 

Also  to  cut  the  hair  short,  even  though  curled ; 
usually  called  to  poU  the  head.  Absalom  polled  his 
hair  annually, 

And  when  he  polled  his  head  (for  it  was  at  every  year's  end 
that  he  polled  it.  became  the  hair  was  heavy  on  him,  therefore  he 
palled  it)  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at 'two  hundred  shekels 
after  the  king's  weight.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

shull  they  [the  priests]  shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer 
to  grow  long,  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads. 

Etek.  xliv.  20. 

And  by  these  polled  locks  of  mine,  which  while  they  were  long 
were  the  ornament  of  my  sexe,  now  in  their  short  curies  the  tesu- 
UHinie  of  tny  servitude.  Ptmbr.  Arc.  p.  187. 

Pollard,  s.  Any  thing  that  is  polled  or  stripped  at 
the  top ;  usually  applied  to  trees.  Here  to  a  stag,  or 
rather  to  a  man,  jocularly  compared  to  a  stag : 

1  C.  lit  has  no  horns,  sir,  has  be? 

2  C.  No,  sir,  he's  a  pollard.   What  wouldst  thou  do 

With  horns?  B.  If  Ft.  Philatter,  v.  4. 

A  clipped  coin  was  also  called  a  pollard. 

Polldavy,  or  Poledavy,  s.  A  sort  of  coarse  canvas. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  any  coarse  wares. 

I  cannot  draw  it  to  such  a  curious  web,  therefore  you  must  be 
content  with  homely  polldavie  ware  from  me. 

Novell's  Lettert,  I.  t  ii.  10. 
He  is  a  perfect  seaman,  a  kind  of  tarpawlin,  he  being  hanged 
about  with  his  coarse  compositions,  those  pole-davit  papers. 

Cleveland,  1687,  p.  82. 

Polron,  or  Poulorrn,  or  Pouldron.  That  part 
of  the  armour  which  covered  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Probably  from  epaule. 

Strive  to  plucke  off  eche  others 
polront  from  their  shoulders. 

His  helmet  here  he  flings,  his  pemldems  there. 

liar.  Ariott.  xxiii.  106. 
His  pomldront  pinch  him,  and  be  cumbrous  things. 

Drayton,  Dav.  tj  Col.  p.  1637. 

Polt  foot.  A  club  foot,  or  lame  foot.  It  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  Vulcan. 

old  Smug 
v.  p.  427. 


peece,  and  to  rent  their 
Nartk's  Plut.  645  E. 


B.  Jom.  M<nq.  at  C  vol. 
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J,  yet  with  a  poU-foot. 

Lyty'i  Ewkves,  Oedic. 
Venus  was  content  to  take  the  blacke  smith  with  his  powlt/oot. 

Id.  K  S. 

Polt-foot  is  among  the  epithets  for  Vulcan  in 
Poole's  English  Parnassus. 

Po'man  der,  s.  A  ball,  or  other  form,  composed  of,  or 
filled  with,  perfumes,  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about 
the  neck.  The  following  receipt  for  making  one  is 
in  an  old  play : 

Your  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this.  Take  an 
ounce  of  the  purest  garden  mould,  cienns'd  and  steep'd  seven  days 
in  change  of  motherless  rose-water.  Then  take  the  best  lauda- 
num, benjoin,  both  storaxes,  ambergris,  civet,  and  musk.  Incor- 
porate them  together,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you  please. 
This,  if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  make  you  smell  as 
sweet  as  any  lady's  dog.  Lingua,  iv.  3.  O.  PI.  v.  p.  199. 

There  is  another,  but  very  similar  receipt,  in 
Markham's  English  House-wife.    It  is  this : 

Take  two  penny  worth  of  labtlanum,  two  penny  worth  of  s  to  rax 
liquid,  one  penny  worth  of  calamus  uromaticus,  as  much  balme, 
half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  line  wax,  of  cloves  and  mace  two 
penny  worth,  of  nutmegs  eight  penny  worth,  aud  of  musk  four 
graines ;  beat  all  these  exceedingly  together,  till  they  come  to  a 
perfect  substance,  then  mould  it  in  any  fashion  you  please,  and 

Pomander  is  mentioned  in  Autolycns's  list  of 
articles  sold:  "  Ribbon,  glass,  pomander,  brooch, 
&c."    Wint.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

As  when  she  from  the  water  came, 

Where  first  she  touch 'd  the  mould, 
In  balls  the  people  made  the  same, 

For  pomander,  and  sold. 

Drayton,  Qneit  of  Cyntk.  p.  633. 

Pomanders  were  often  used,  as  Dr.  Grey  says  in 
his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  against  infection. 

—  Her  moss  most  sweet  and  rare. 
Against  infectious  damps  for  pi/mander  to  wear. 

Polyolb.  Song  iv.  p.  731. 

When  as  the  meanest  part  of  her 

Smells  like  the  maiden  pomander.  Herrick,  p.  168. 

Usually  accented,  I  fancy,  as  in  these  passages,  on 
the  first  syllable.  Minshew  derives  it  from  pontine, 
and  amber.  But  a  pomander  was  sometimes  made  of 
silver,  in  which  case  its  office  was  to  hold  perfumes ; 
and  probably  it  was  perforated  with  small  holes  to 
let  out  the  scent.  Among  pieces  of  plate  sold  in 
1546,  we  find,  "  a  pomannder,  weying  3  oz.  and  j." 
Cotes's  Hist,  of  Reading,  p.  222.  By  a  metaphor 
not  much  to  be  expected,  a  book  of  devotions  re- 
ceived the  title  of"  A  Pomander  of  Prayers,"  1578. 
See  Dibdin's  Ames,  iv.  p.  145.  It  meant,  doubtless, 
a  sweet  savour  of  prayers. 

Pome-water,  *.  A  species  of  apple  called  malus 
carbonaria,  by  Coles. 

Ripe  as  a  pome-water,  who  now  hangttli  as  a  jewel  in  the  ear 
of  Colo,  the  sky.  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

Tia  de  sweetest  apple  in  de  world,  'tis  better  den  de  pome- 
water,  or  apple  John. 

Marhm's  Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  193. 

It  is  figured  in  Johnson's  Gerard,  but  no  particular 
description  of  it  given. 

Pon,  s.  for  pond.  Apparently  a  strange  licence ;  yet  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  authorized,  by  the  d  being 
commonly  lost  in  pronunciation. 

Near  to  the  foot  whereof  it  makes  a  I 


Which,  in  as  little  space,  converted  wood  to  stone. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  S.  xxviii.  p.  1497. 
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Thus  Warner  uses  ponned,  for  ponded,  or  inclosed 
in  ponds : 

The  citizens,  like  ponned  pikes,  the  leasers  Teed  the  great. 

Alb.  Engl.  p.  135- 

Poniard,*.  A  dagger,  or  small  sword.  For  a  time 
a  fashion  prevailed  of  wearing  poniards,  or  dirks, 
instead  of  swords.    Poignard,  French. 

—  Out  with  your  bodkin, 

Your  pocket  dagger,  your  stiletto,  oat  with  it, 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'll  kill  you-    Such  as  you  are, 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers, 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men, 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  honour. 

B.  tf  Fl.  Custom  of  Country,  ii.  1. 

Afterwards,  the  coxcomb  having  been  well  beaten, 
his  antagonist  says, 

—  As  you  like  this, 
You  may  again  prefer  complaints  against  me 
To  my  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  moke  it  good  with  a  poniard. 

On  which  the  sufferer  exclaims, 

—  I  am  paid 

For  being  of  the  fashion.  Ibid. 
Ponke.    A  false  reading,  instead  of  Pouke,  for  Puck, 
a  merry  fairy.    See  Pot  re. 

Poor  John.  A  coarse  kind  of  fish,  salted  and  dried. 
The  fish  itself  is  called  also  hake.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  ling.  Lovelfs  Animals,  p.  233.  Mr.  Malone 
said  that  it  was  called  pauvre  gens,  in  French; 
perhaps  rather  pauvre  Jean,  for  the  other  would 
require  pauvres. 

I  w  ould  not  be  of  one  [a  religion]  that  should  command  me 
To  feed  upon  poor-John,  when  I  see  pheasants 
And  pnrmdges  on  the  table.  Malting.  Renegado,  i.  1. 

Or  live,  like  a  Carthusian,  on  poor  John.  Id.  Guardian,  ii.  1. 
Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish;  if  thou  badst,  thou  hadst  been  poor- 
John.  Bom.  4-  Jul.  i.  I. 

It  was  of  course  very  cheap  fare : 
But  suddenly  thou  grewst  so  miserable, 
We  thy  old  'friends  to  thee  unwelcomd  are, 
Poor- John  and  apple-pyes  are  all  our  fare. 

Haringt.  Ep.  ii.  50. 

The  steward  provided  two  tables  for  their  dinners:  lor  those 
that  c»me  upon  request,  powderd  beefe,  and  perhaps  venson;  for 
those  that  came  for  hyre,  pore  John,  and  apple-pyes. 

Id.  Life  of  B.  Godwin. 

Poperin,  or  Popperin.  The  name  of  a  sort  of  pear, 
first  brought  from  Poperingues,  in  Flanders;  here 
called  Popering.  Henry  Vlll.  gave  this  living  to 
Leland,  the  antiquary,  who  probably  introduced  that 

rear  into  England,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  observed, 
n  the  quarto  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  a 
passage,  afterwards  very  properly  omitted,  containing 
a  foolish  and  coarse  quibble  upon  the  name. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  bad  pear: 

—  I  requested  him  to  pull  me 

A  Katheriue  pear,  and  bad  I  not  look'd  to  him, 
He  would  have  mistook  and  given  me  a  Popperin. 

Women  Never  Vexed. 
It  seems  that  there  is  much  attempt  at  wit  on  this 
pear,  in  some  old  dramas ;  but  such  as  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  repeat,  or  attempt  explaining. 

Popinjay,*.    A  parrot ;  from  the  Spanish  papagayo. 

To  be  so  pftster'd  with  a  popinjay.  I  lien.  IV.  i.  3. 

Or  like  ihe  mixture  nature  doth*  display, 
U|H>n  the  quaint  wings  of  the  popinjay. 

Browne,  Past.  ii.  p.  65. 
But  if  a  popinjay  speakc,  she  doth  it  by  imitation  of  man's 
\oyce.  artificially  and  uot  naturally.  "  Puttenham,  p.  250. 
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Hence  popinjay  green  feathers.    Malcont.  0.P1. 
iv.  56. 

Young  popinjayt  learn  quickly  to  speak.    Asch.  Schokm.  p.  j«. 
In  the  following  passage  I  should  suppose  it  to  be 
a  stuffed  bird,  or  some  kind  of  mark  set  up  to  be  thot 
at.   Stowe  mentions  a  place, 

Since  letten  to  the  crossebow  makers,  wherein  they  used  to 
shoot  for  games  at  the  popingey.  Stoves  Land.  p.  |J8. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passage,  in  which  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  a  parrot,  and  &  popinjay ;  but 
whatever  the  author  quoted  might  imagine,  tbe  deri- 
vation, and  some  of  the  above  passages,  seem  to  fix 
it;  unless  we  suppose  the  popinjay  some  particular 
species  of  parrot. 

Porc-pisce,  for  porpoise,  s.  According  to  the  true 
etymology  of  it,  qu.  hog-fish. 

TV.  Why,  sir,  she  talks  ten  times  worse  in  her  sleep.  M.  How! 
CI.  Do  you  not  know  that,  sir?  never  ceases  all  night.  Tr.  And 
snores  like  a  porc-pisce.  B.  Jon.  Epic.  i». 

Corrupted  also  to  porc-espic. 

Porpbntine,  s.  One  of  the  names  for  the  animal 
now  called  a  porcupine.  Topsell  has  it  porctupiae. 
Hist.  An. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por pen  tine. 

Hum/,  i.  5.  orig.  editiou. 
Lions  —  together  with  leopards,  linxes,  and  porpentittet,  bate 
been  kept  in  that  part  of  the  Tower  which  is  .called  the  Lioim 
Tower.  HoweWs  Londinopolit,  p.  W. 

Claudiane  the  poete  sayth,  that  nature  geve  example  of  sbpc'* 
ingc  first  by  the  porpentme,  which  shoote  his  prickes,  snd  mil 
hiue  nnye  thinge  that  fightes  with  it.    Asch.  loroph.  p.  I'l.  trpr. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  presume,  at  this  day  to  expose 
the  error  which  so  long  prevailed,  that  the  porcupine 
can  dart  his  quills.  They  are  easily  detached,  very 
sharp,  and  slightly  barbed,  and  may  stick  to  a 
person's  leg,  when  he  is  not  aware  that  he  is  near 
enough  to  touch  them. 

Port,  *.    State,  attendance. 

In  Albanic  the  quondam  king,  at  eldest  daughter's  court, 
Was  settled  scarce,  when  she  repines,  and  lessens  still  disport. 


Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  p.  6S. 
Tliou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead ; 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants  as  I  should. 

Tarn,  of  Sir.  i.  1. 

This  is  probably  the  sense  intended  in  the  follow- 
ing passage ;  a  pretty  attendance : 

Well,  madam,  ye've  e'en  as  pretty  a  port  of  pensiooen. 

To  which  the  lady  answers, 

Vain-glory  would  seek  more  and  handsomer.  B.  tf  Fl.  i.  !• 

Hence  portly  in  the  sense  of  stately. 
To  Port,  v.   To  carry  in  a  solemn  manner;  a  military 
term. 

Porting  the  ensigns  of  united  two, 

Both  crowns  ami  kmcdoms,  in  their  either  hand. 

B.  Jons.  Epithal.  vol.  vii.  p.  J 

Milton  has  used  it : 

—  Sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  Item  hint  round 

With  ported  spears.  Par.  Lost,  i». 

Portage,*.    Port,  or  port-hole. 

—  Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Let  it  pry  through  die  portage  of  the  head 

Like  the  brass  cannon.  Men.  V.  in.  1 

Portague,  Portegue,  or  Portigue,  s.  A  Portu- 
guese gold  coin,  worth,  according  to  some,  shout 
4/.  10*.,  according  to  others  only  3/.  10*.  It  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  pronounced  as  three  syllables, 
port-a-gue. 
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Hold,  Bagot,  there',  a  portague  to  drink. 

Sir  John  Oldeastlt,  i.  3. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  give  me  scores  of  crowns, 
D<<th  he  now  foist  me  with  a  portague.  Rid. 
Mr.  Malone's  attempt  to  change  the  reading  to 
cardecu  is  quite  unnecessary ;  the  fall  from  scores  of 
croKiis,  to  less  than  one  score,  was  sufficient  ground 
of  complaint.    See  Suppi.  to  Sh.  vol.  ii.  384. 

An  citue  is  eaten  at  one  sup,  and  a  portague  lost  at  one  cast. 

Lyly't  Mydat,  ii.  ». 

F.  No  gold  about  thee  ? 
D.  Yes,  I've  a  portague  1  have  kept  this  half  year. 

it.  Jons.  Alck.  Act  i. 

Whear  lords  and  great  men  have  been  disposed  to  play  deep* 
plitv,  and  not  ha  ring  mony  about  them,  have  cot  cardes  insteede 
of  cownters,  with  assewrawnce  (on  tbeyr  honors)  to  pay  for  every 
peece  of  carde  so  lost  a  portegue. 

Harington  on  Playe,  vol.  i.  p.  «07.  ed.  Park. 
For  porligue,  see  in  Pestle. 

Portal.   See  Pobtesse.  . 

Poet ance,  j.   Carriage,  manner,  deportment. 

—  Bat  your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance.       Coriol.  ii.  3. 
But,  far  in  court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd, 
And  gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gree, 
Kftsoones  to  court  he  cast  t'  advance  his  first  rl<v;re<!. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  5. 

And  again  in  St.  21. 

Before  them  all  a  gondlie  ladie  came, 

In  statelv  portance  like  Jove's  braine  borne  dame, 

To  wit,  that  virgin  queen,  the  fair  Elise. 

Higint't  Engl.  Elita,  p.  780. 

It  is  introduced  in  Othello,  from  the  old  editions : 

—  Of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

The  fourth  folio  reads,  "  traveller's  history." 
Other  editions, 

And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history. 

Portasse.   See  Portesse. 

Port-cannon,  s.  A  sort  of  ornament  for  the  knees, 
resembling  stiff  boot-tops,  or  the  holsters  for  pistols ; 
called  also  canniom.  See  Cotgraze,  and  other  old 
Dictionaries.  Bishop  Wilkins  calls  them  "  Canons 
of  breeches,  &c."  and  defines  them  "  hollow  cylin- 
ders." Real  Char.  Alphab.  Diet.  They  were  of 
French  invention,  and  culled  by  them  canons.  The 
French  Dictionaries  say,  "  Canon  —  ornament  at- 
tache au  bas  de  la  culotte ;"  but  the  modern  editions 
add,  "  cet  ornament  est  hors  d'usage."  The  excess 
of  this  fashion  is  thought  to  have  been  laughed  down 
by  Moliere. 

Ami  as  the  French  we  conquer'd  once, 

Now  give  us  laws  for  pHiitaloons, 

The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers, 

Port-cannons,  periwigs,  and  feathers.     Hudib.  I.  iii.  933. 


The  same  author  says  of  *'  the  huffing  courtier," 
that, 

His  garniture  is  the  sauce  to  his  elonths,  and  be  walks  in  his 
port-cannont,  like  one  that  stalks  in  long  grass. 

Genuine  Remains,  ii.  83. 
Portcullis.  An  English  coin,  with  that  figure 
stamped  on  the  reverse.  Such  were  struck  early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Pinkerton  calls  them  "  the 
portcullis  coins  of  Elizabeth,  issued  in  rivalship  of 
the  Spanish  king.  —  They  are  of  different  sizes  from 
the  crown  downwards,  and  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  portcullis  on  the  reverse."  Pinkerton  on 
Coins,  ii.  86.  2d  edit. 

It  comes  well,  for  I  had  not  so  much  as  the  least  portculliee  of 
coyn  before.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.  iii.  6. 
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Portbr's-lodge.  The  usual  place  of  summary  pu- 
nishment for  the  servants  and  dependents  of  the  great, 
while  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of 
inflicting  corporal  chastisement. 

—  I  am  now 

Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  foot-boys, 
That  have  perused  the  porter't-Jfdet. 

Matt.  D.  of  Milan,  iii.  S. 

—  I  must  be  plain: 

Art  thou  scarce  tnanumised  from  the  porter't  lodge, 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  p.-intofle, 
And  dar'st  thou  dream  of  marriage  f 

Id.  New  Way  to  Pay,  $c.  i.  1. 
I'll  hold  my  purpose  though  I  be  kept  back, 
And  venture  lashing  at  the  porter 't-todge, 

Heyw.  Royal  King,  /pe.  Anc.  Dr.  vi.  345. 
So  also  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford,  on  the 
first  example : 

Begone,  begone,  I  say  ;  there's  a  porter't  lodge  else,  where  1 
You  may  have  due  chastisement.  Grateful  Servant. 

It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

—  And  that,  until 

You  are  again  refonn'd,  and  grown  new  men, 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  roe  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter' t-lodge,  but  for  a  penance, 
To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery. 

B.  if  Ft.  Elder  Bro.  v.  l. 
And  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  v.  2.    The  uncon- 
fessed,  but  not  doubted,  author  of  Kenilworth,  has 
made  excellent  use  of  this  custom,  as  of  others. 

Portesale.  An  auction;  originally,  perhaps,  a  sale 
made  in  a  port. 

When  Svlla  had  taken  the  citie  of  Rome,  ho  made  port  eta  le  of 
the  goods  of  them  whom  he  had  put  to  death. 

North't  Plut.  600,  C. 

"  Auctio  —  Open  sale,  or  portsale  of  private 
goods."    Thomasti  Diet.  1619,  in  voc. 
Also  the  goods  to  be  cheapened  or  sold : 
Shewing  foorthe  themselves  to  the  port  tale  of  every  cheapener, 
that  list  demaunde  the  pryce.        Palace  of  Pleat,  vol.  ii.  A  6  b. 

Coles,  and  others,  render  it  venditio  in  porta. 

I  have  repayred  and  rygged  the  ship  of  knowledge,  and  have 
hoysed  up  the  sayles  of  good  fortune,  that  she  may  safely  passe 
aboote  and  through  all  partes  of  this  noble  realme,  and  there 
make  port-tale  of  her  wysned  wars.  Caveat  for  Com.  Curt.  A  9  b. 

Portesse, Porta sse,  Portise,  Porthose,&c.  Bre- 
viary ;  a  portable  book  of  prayers.  Very  variously  spelt. 

,  So  called  from  being  portable.  In  Chaucer  it  is 
portos.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note  on  v.  13061.  of  that 
poet.  In  low  Latin  it  was  called  portiforium,  "  quod 
floras  facile  portari  possit."  Du  Cange.  Portuasses 
are  prohibited  in  stat.  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  10.  It  is 
actually  derived  from  porteJiors,  in  romance  French, 
which  is  explained  '*  BreViare,  livre  d'eglise  portatif, 
a  I'usage  des  ecclesiastique6."  Roquefort.  Porte- 
hors  is  a  literal  translation  of  portiforium,  from  por- 
tare-foras.  Portos,  or  port-lwse,  therefore,  were  not 
so  remote  as  they  might  seem  from  the  etymology. 
Porte-liors  is  also  in  Lacombe,  Suppl.  They  are 
called  portals  in  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  5.  where  it  is  provided 
that  no  person  shall  import,  print,  sell,  or  buy,  any 
popish  primers,  &c.  breviaries,  portals,  legends,  Sic. 

I'll  take  my  portace  forth,  and  wed  vou  here. 

Greene'*  Friar  Bacon,  sign.  C  4. 
And  in  bis  hand  his  port  cue  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  wonie,  but  therein  little  redd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  19. 
I  thank  God,  I  have  lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never 
knew  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.    I  content  myself  with 
my  portette  and  poiititaeal.        The  Hithop  of  Duuketd,  in  Cook't 
Hutory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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Ready  to  knocke  out  one  another's 

At  the  sight  of  •  woman,  the  holiest  hermit's  portastc  has  faloe 
out  of  his  hands.  Ftorio,  id  Frutes,  p.  171. 

Which  have  seene  no  more  Latine  than  that  onelie  which  they 
reade  in  their  port  esses,  and  miualis.      Tindal,  ProL  to  Genesis. 

See  Wordsw.  Eecl.  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

Called  also  portuas,  and  said  to  be  corrupted  into 
port-hose ;  but  port-liost  is  only  porte-hors.  Skinner 
has  it  as  port-hose,  and  says,  "  Vox  mirifica  et 
difficultatis  plena;"  but  we  now  see  the  reason  of 
it.  Spelt  sometimes  portace,  and  even  PoRTUSE. 
See  the  latter. 

Portingall,  or  -gale.  A  Portuguese. 
The  Portingall  incounters  them  unshook, 
He  makes  his  lances  at  their  backs  come  out. 

Fansh.  Lutiad,  II  150. 
Doe  wee  not  see  the  noble  to  match  with  the  base,  the  rich 
with  the  poore,  the  Italian  oftentimes  with  the  Portingale. 

Euph.  sign.  II  4  b. 

They  are  also  called  Portugal*: 

When  first  they  forc'd  tha  industrious  Portugalt, 
From  their  plantations  in  the  happy  islands. 

B.  *  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  v.  1. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective,  Portugueze : 
O  great,  and  Portingall  ndelitie, 


Pay*d  by  a  subject  to  his  prince !  what  more 
Perfoqm'd  the  Persian  in  that  project  high, 
When  nose  and  face  he  caibonado'd  o're, 


Which  made  tbe  great  Darius,  sighing,  cry 
A  thousand  times,  (it  griev'd  his  heart  to 
His  brave  Zopyrus,  such  as  be  was  once, 
He'd  rather  have  than  twenty  Babiloos. 

Fans*.  Lut.  III.  41. 

I  quote  the  whole  stanza  for  the  sake  of  the  sixth 
line,  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  printer,  but  is 
supplied  by  Sir  R.  Fanshaw's  own  hand,  in  a  copy 
which  I  ha?  e. 

Portuse.  The  same  as  Portesse,  &c.  above 
noticed. 

Ii  I  may  take  thee,  it  were  as  cood  thou  wt-are  deade, 
For  even  with  this  portuse  I  wdl  battre  thv  heade. 

Nete  Cutt.  O.  PI.  i.  968. 

Pose,  j.  A  cold,  or  defluxion  from  the  hea  dAhe  medical 
name  of  which  is  coryza,  under  which  word  Kersey 
thus  defines  it :  "  The  pose,  the  falling  down  of  a 
sharp,  salt,  and  thick  humour,  out  of  the  head,  upon 
tbe  nostrils,  mouth,  lungs,"  &c. 

By  the  pote  in  thy  nose, 

And  the  j.out  iu  thy  toes.  B.  <jr  Fl.  Chances,  v.  3. 

M^Kt;  yesterday  was  troubled  with  a  pose, 
Which  this  night  hardened,  sodders  up  her  nose. 

Herrick,  p.  351. 

H.  I  am  sure  he  had  no  diseases. 

D.  A  little  rheum  or  pote,  be  lacked  nothing 

But  a  handkerchief.  Lyly,  Mother  Bomb.  iv.  3. 

—  Grows 
The  n«uc,  cough,  the  pyony,  the  pote. 

Heynood,  Dr.  last  leaf. 
In  Polwhele's  Cornish  vocabulary  it  occurs  as 
pawze. 

Posnet,  «.    A  small  pot,  or  skillet. 

Whether  it  wiH  endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which  belongeth  to 
chaffiug-disbes,  posnett,  and  such  other  silver  vessels.  Bacon. 
A  silver  posnet  to  butter  eggs.  Tatler,  No.  245. 

The  old  dictionaries  have  it,  but  it  does  not  com- 
monly occur  in  authors.  Perhaps  from  potslon, 
French ;  now  - 
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Possess,  v.  To  make  master  of  in  point  of  knowledge, 
to  inform  precisely;  nearly  the  same  as  the  third 
■   «*  of  this  verb  in  Johnson,  but  used  without  any 

—  I  have  pottess'd  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  l. 

Here  Johnson's  explanation  is,  "  I  have  made  him 
clearly  and  Btrongly  understand." 

us,  pottos  os ;  tell  us  something  of  bim. 

.  2W/.W.ii.,. 
—  She  is  pouett 
treams  of  gold  you  flow  in. 

CUy  Match,  0.  PI.  h.  357. 
With  a  preposition,  as  "  possess  us  of,"  or  "  with," 
such  a  thing,  it  is  more  common.  See  O.  PI.  xi.  309. 

Posset,  *.  A  drink  composed  of  hot  milk,  curdled  by 
some  strong  infusion,  which  was  much  in  favour  with 
our  ancestors,  both  as  luxury  and  medicine.  All  the 
guards  that  attended  the  King,  in  Macbeth,  seem  to 
nave  had  their  possets : 

I  have  drugg  d  'heir  pouett.  u.  j. 

In  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  Wilford,  and  the 
mistress  of  his  sister,  take  a  posset  on  the  stage 
before  they  retire  to  rest. 

Shakespeare  has  boldly  made  a  verb  of  it  : 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into 
The  tbin  and  wholesome  blood.  II ami.  i.  J. 

It  was  a  treat  usually  prepared  for  a  bridegroom : 
I  have  bespoke  a  posset,  somebody 
Shall  give  me  thanks  for  *t.  B.  if  Fl.  Hon.  Man't  F.  v.  1. 

See  Johnson. 

Post,  *.   Haste,  speed. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  bias  bim  in  all  post. 

Rich.  lit.  iii  6 
Ambition,  still  on  horseback,  comes  in  poatt. 
And  seemes  with  greater  glory  to  ajjpeare. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wart,  vii.  6i 

And  brought  him  unto  Yorke,  in 

Ibid.  riii.  ii. 

For  she  went  down  to  Cornwall  strayght  in  pott, 
And  caused  all  her  father's  men  to  rise. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  p.  $3. 

Post  and  pair.  A  game  on  the  cards,  played  with 
three  cards  each,  wherein  much  depended  on  tying, 
or  betting  on  the  goodness  of  your  own  hand.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  intimations  in  the  examples,  that  a 
pair-royal  of  aces  was  the  best  hand,  and  next  any 
other  three  cards,  according  to  their  order:  kings, 
queens,  knaves,  &c.  descending.  If  there  were  no 
threes,  the  highest  pairs  might  win ;  or  also  the 
highest  game  in  three  cards.  It  would  in  these 
points  much  resemble  the  modern  game  of  com- 
merce. This  game  was  thus  personified  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  a  masque : 

Pott  and  pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  bat;  his  gar- 
ments all  done  over  with  pairs  and  pars;  his  squire  carrying  * 
box,  cards,  and  counters.  Christmas,  a  Masq.  vol.  vi.  p.  3. 

It  is  characterized  elsewhere  by  the  same  author, 
as  a  frugal  game  : 

Let'em  embrace  more  frugal  pastimes.  Why  should  not  tht 
thrifty  and  right  worshipful  name,  of  frost  and  pair  content  them ; 
or  tha  witty  invention  of  noddie  for  counters. 

Masque  of  Love  Restored,  toI-  v.  p.  406. 
If  you  cannot  agree  upon  the  game  —  to  pott  and  pair. 
W.  VVe  shall  be  soonest  pairs ;  and  my  good  host, 
When  he  comes  late,  he  must  kiss  the  post. 

Worn,  killed,  O.  PI.  vii.  J96. 
See  Pur,  and  Pair-royal. 
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Posts,  painted  and  ornamented,  were  usually  set  up 
at  the  doors  of  sheriffs,  and  other  magistrate*,  on 
which  the  royal  proclamations  were  fixed. 

He  s»ys  hell  stand  at  your  door  like  a  thrift  pott. 

Tmttf.  N.  i.  5. 

How  long  thould  I  be,  ere  I  should  pot  off 

To  the  lord  chancellor'*  tombo,  or  the  thrive'*  patit. 

B.  Jon.  Et.  M.  out  of  H.  iii.  9. 
1  hope  id;  acquaintance  goes  in  chains  of  gold  three  and  fifty 
timri  double  —  the  pottt  ol  lus  pile  arc  a  painting  too. 

Ho*.  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  303. 
A  pair  of  such  brothers  were  fitter  for  pottt  without  doors, 
indeed,  to  make  a  shew  at  a  new  mHgistrates  gate,  than  to  be  used 
in  a  woman's  chamber.  Widow,  O.  PI.  «H.  «5S. 

His  discourse  [an  alderman's]  is  commonly  the  annals  of  his 
mayoralty,  and  what  good  government  there  was  in  the  days  of  hi* 
gold  chain,  though  the  door  pottt  were  the  only  thing*  that  suflYrtd 
reformation.  Earle't  Mkt.  Char.  6. 

Whose  sonne  more  justly  of  his  gentry  boasts, 
Than  who  were  borne  at  two  pied  painted  pottt*, 
And  had  some  trimming  merchant  to  Ins  ►my. 

Hall,  Sat.  IV.  9. 

These  were  usually  new-painted,  on  entering  into 
office,  as  appears  in  the  second  of  the  above  quota- 
tions, and  here  also : 

My  lord  maior's  pottt  must  needs  be  trimmed  against  he  takes 
To  the  Painter*,  Owle  t  Aim.  p.  53. 


Pot  bd,  part.    I  have  seen  only  in  the  following 
instance,  and  do  not  exactly  know  its  meaning. 

He  kcepes  a  starcht  gut*,  weares  a  formall  ruffe, 
A  nosegay,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuflfe. 

iffyw.  Brst.  Troy,  iv.  50. 

See  Puritan. 
Potent,  j.  for  potentate. 

Cry  havock,  kings  !  hack  tb  the  stained  field ! 

You  equal  potentt,  fiery-kindled  spirits !      X.  John,  ii.  9. 

It  seems  to  be  Scotch,  by  the  example  which 
Mr.  Steevens  gives  in  the  note;  but  it  ii  not  in 


The 


potshard,  a  fragment  of  a 


Pot-birds  appear  in  the  stage  direction  to  the  Pil- 
grim, Act  v.  Sc.  4 ;  which  f  can  only  conjecture  to 
mean  the  sound  of  birds,  imitated  by  a  pot  of  water, 
and  a  quill.  The  first  direction  is  "  Mustek  and 
birds."  They  then  talk  about  the  singing  of  the 
birds^  and  the  margin  says  again,  "  Mustek  and  pot- 
birds." 

Potabgo.   Sometimes  written  for  Botabgo,  which 

Potatoes.  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  that  excellent 
root,  which  now  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  daily 
nutriment  of  almost  every  individual,  and  is  the  chief 
or  entire  support  of  multitudes  in  Ireland,  spoken  of 
continually,  as  having  some  powerful  effect  upon  the 
human  frame,  in  exciting  the  desires  and  passions. 
Yet  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  writings  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare.    Thus  Falstaff: 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoe*  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green- 
sleeves  ;  huil  kissing  comfits,  and  snow  eringoes ;  let  there  come 
a  tempest  of  provocation.  Merry  W.  W.  v.  5. 

See  the  abundant,  or  rather  superabundant,  notes 
of  the  commentators,  on  this,  and  similar  passages. 
The  subject  is  not  worth  pursuing ;  but  if  any  person 
wishes  for  more  illustration,  they  may  consult,  B.  ft 
Ft.  Elder  Bro.  iv.  4. ;  Ben  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels, 

ii.  2. ;  Matsinger,  New  Way  to  Pay,  %e.  ii.  2.;  O.  PI. 

iii.  323.  iv.  427,  &c.  &c.  The  medical  writers  of  the 
times  countenanced  this  fancy.  See  also  Harington's 
Epigrams,  B.  iii.  33. 

To  Potch,  or  Poche.  To  thrust  at  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  derived  by  Johnson  from  the  French: 
but  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  poke.  Kersey  marks 
it  as  a  North-country  word. 

—  Mine  emulation 
Hnth  not  that  honour  in't  it  bad,  lor  where 
I  thought  to  crush  biro  in  an  equal  force. 
True  sword  to  sword,  I'll  potch  at  him  some  wav, 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  Coriot.  i.  10. 

They  use  to  poche  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a 
talmoo-opeare.  Carcw't  Corns  p.  31. 
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POTSHABE,  S. 

broken  pot 

They  hew'd  their  helmet,  *nd  plate*  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  pottkartt  been.  Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  i.  37. 

2b  Pott,  v.  the  same  as  to  cap,  verses;  that  is,  to 

produce  one  Latin  verse,  on  demand,  which  shall 

begin  with  the  same  letter  that  ends  a  verse  before 

repeated. 

The  boies  of  diver*  schooles  did  cap  or  nolle  verses,  and  con- 
tend of  the  principles  of  grammar.    Stome't  Survey,  (1599)  p.  53. 
I  have  not  found  the  word  elsewhere. 
Pottle,  *.   The  measure  of  two  quarts.    I  presume 
the  potdes  for  strawberries  originally  held  that 
quantity.    Alas,  how  changed ! 

—  Now,  my  sick  fool,  Roderigo, 

Whom  lore  hath  tuin'd  almost  the  wrong  side  outward, 

To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 

Potations  pottle  deep.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

She  [a  bawd]  hath  only  this  one  shew  of  temperance,  that  let  a 
gentleman  send  for  tenne  pet  tie*  of  wine  in  her  house,  hee  shall 
huve  but  ten  quarts;  and  ii'  hee  want  it  that  way,  let  him  pay 
for't,  and  take  it  out  in  stew'd  prunes.    Overimry/t  Char.  K  lb. 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  drinking  vessel,  without 
reference  to  the  measure. 
Hence  also, 

Pottle-dbaughts.   The  taking  off  of  that  quantity 
at  once. 

—  I  shall  be  glad 
To  give  thanks  for  you,  sir,  in  pottle-drauehtt. 

O.  PI.  City  Match,  iii.  3. 

—  Our  funerals  had  been 

Bewail'd  in  pottle-draugktt.  76. 
See  vol.  ix.  p.  338. 
Pouke,  s.  A  fiend.  The  same  as  ruck,  or  Robin 
Good  fellow,  supposed  to  be  a  merry  and  mischievous 
fairy.  So,  without  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  read,  as 
Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  and  not  ponke,  which  has  no 
meaning.    Mr.  Steevens  had  so  cited  before. 

Ne  let  the  pouke,  nor  other  evillsp  rights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  they'r  charroes, 
Ne  let  hob-goblins,  names  whose  seoce  we  see  not, 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not. 

Spent.  EpUhal.  f  I.  341,  etc. 
And,  that  they  may  perceive  the  heavens  frown. 
The  pouke*  and  goLlius  pull  the  coverings  down. 

Scourge  of  Venut,  1614. 
Skinner  explains  Chaucer's  "  ne  none  hell  powke," 
by  "  i.  e.  no  pug  of  hell,  nullus  cacodsmon."  See 
also  under  Pug,  etym.  gen.  where  he  says  "  P"g* 
etiam  demones  vocant,"  file  See  Puck. 
Poulder,  s.  or  Powldeb.  Powder;  pouldre,  old 
French. 

And  of  the  potdder  plot,  they  will  talk  yet. 

B.  Jon.  Epigr.  9i. 
For  like  as  a  match  doth  lie  and  smoulder, 

Long  time  before  it  couimeth  to  the  traine, 
But  yet,  when  fire  hath  caught  in  the  poulder, 

No  art  is  able  the  flames  to  rcstraine.  Mirr.  Mag.  333. 
And  w  ho  may  dare  speake,  against  one  that  is  great, 
La«e  with  a  potctder  indeed. 

Song  of  a  ConttahU,  Cut.  LU«r.  viii.  405. 
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Pouldered.   Beaten  to  powder;  from  the  same. 

And  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  Messe, 
He  had  beene  pouldrtd  all,  a*  thin  as  floors. 

Sptiu.  F.  Q.  I.  p.  8. 
And  on  hi*  shield,  enveloped  sevenfold, 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  erroilin, 

That  deck'd  the  azure  field  with  her  ftyrtpoulder'd  skin. 

Aid.  III.  ii.  $  SS. 

Pouldbon.   See  Polhon,  &c 

Poules,  or  Powleb,  for  St.  Paul's.  The  old,  vulgar 
pronunciation,  borrowed,  perhaps,  originally  from  the 
French.  "  As  old  as  Poults?  (pronounced  Poles) 
was  a  proverb  occasionally  used  within  my  memory, 
though  it  alludes  to  the  old  Gothic  church.  So  it 
was  spoken,  even  when  written  PauFs. 

H^is  intended,  hanng^cure  of  souU^     ^  ^ 

That  upon  summons  I  should  preach^P^  e$^  ^  ^ 

So  also, 

Well,  now  thou'rt  come  in  sight  of  Pallas, 
Hast  thou  compounded  for  thy  coales. 

Wit  Rator'd,  Mr.  Smith  to  Sir  J.  Menu  a. 

See  Paul's. 

Poult  eh,  $.  A  dealer  in  poultry.  It  has  long  been 
changed  to  poulterer. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  beels  for  a  rabbet-sucker,  or  a poulter't 

1  He*,  fv.  ii.  4. 
I  could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  vou  up  cross-leg'd, 
Like  a  hare  at  a  poulter't.  b.  *  Fl.  PhiUuter,  v.  1. 

He  sleeps  a  horseback  like  a  poult tr. 

White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  283. 
r  against  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Poultrie,  up  to  the  great  conduite,  have  yea  divers  fayre 
1  inhabited  by  poult ert.  Slome,  p.  910. 


hare. 


Pounce,  v.    To  perforate;  from  poncar,  Spanish,  or 
poncellare,  Italian.    Coles  has  "  to  pounce,  perforo." 
See  also  Minshew. 
A 


IV.  i.  3. 


!  after  the  galiarde  fashion. 

Eluot,  Gov.  fol.  9i. 
See  Todd.  Holinshed  speaks  of  gilt  bowls  pounced, 
or  pierced. 

Pocncet-box,  s.   A  box  perforated  with  small  holes, 
for  carrying  perfumes ;  quasi,  pounced-box. 

And  'twist  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouneet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  ngain.  1 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  snuff-box 
as  it  follows : 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it 
Took  it  in  snofF. 

But  it  means  no  more  than  snuffing  it  up,  or  smelling 
strongly  to  it ;  with  the  addition  of  a  quibble  on  the 
phrase,  "  to  take  any  thing  in  snnff"  which  was 
equivalent  to  "  taking  huff  at  it,"  in  familiar  modern 
language.   See  Snuff. 

Pohncings,  or  Pounces.    Holes  stamped  in  clothes, 
by  way  of  ornament,  such  as  is  now  called  pinking. 

Your  poorer  neighbours,  with  coarse  naps,  neglected, 
Fashions  conferred  about,  pouncinet  mid  paintings. 

B.  is  Fl.  Wit  a>.  Money,  iii.  1. 
—  What  can  you  do  now. 
With  all  your  paintings  and  your  pouncingt,  lady, 

id.  An.  of  Mi 


To  restore  iuy  blood  again  ? 


lalta,  ii.  1. 


One  spendeth  his  patrimony  upon  pawnees  and  cnts. 

Ft 


Uomily  agaitut  Ftetu  of  Apparel,  a  ted  by  Todd. 
Powder  for  the  hair  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land early  in  the  17th  century,  and  became  the 
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immediate  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  dramatists,  and 
severe  censure  from  the  Puritans.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  by 
Ford,  in  a  play  published  in  1633 : 

Why  this  being  to  her  instead  of  a  looking-glass,  she  shall  nn 
oftener  powder  her  hair  —  &c.  hot  she  shall  remember  me. 

Love'i  Saerif.  il  1. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  one  printed  in  1618 : 

As  for  your  handsome  faces,  and  filed  tongues, 

Curled  miller'*  head$,  &c.  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  2. 

About  the  year  1654,  Howell,  speaking  of  a  person 
who  thought  madness  cured  by  putting  ashes  on  the 
head,  says, 

If  the  said  ambassador  were  here  among  us,  he  would  think  our 
modern  gallants  were  all  road,  or  subject  to  be  mad,  because  uVv 
ash*  and  powder  their  pericraninms  all  the  year  long. 

Let  ten,  it.  S. 

To  Powder,  t).  To  sprinkle  with  salt:  also  to  salt 
meat  in  any  way.  Hence  a  powdering-tub,  for  a 
vessel  in  which  things  are  salted.  Also  powdered 
beef,  for  salted  beef,  &c.  These  words  are  hardly 
obsolete. 

If  thou  imbnwel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me 
and  cat  me  tomorrow.  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  i. 

Powleb,  *.  for  poller;  that  is,  one  who  polls  or  cuts 
the  hair. 

R.  I  know  him  not ;  is  he  a  deaft  barber  ? 
G.  O  yea ;  why  he  is  mistriss  Lamia's  powler. 

Fromoi  ty  Cauandra,  v.  4-  6  Plays,  i.  p.  J2. 

Pox, «.  The  small  pox,  when  so  used  without  any 
epithet;  exactly  contrary  to  the  modern  usage.  It 
was  so  called  from  the  pocks,  or  pustules,  with  which 
it  covers  the  body.  This  use  of  the  word  is  folly 
confirmed  by  Br.  Farmer,  in  a  note  011  the  following 
passage ;  which,  indeed,  itself  affords  a  confirmation 
of  it,  since  the  0'*,  there  mentioned,  mean  the  marks 
left  by  the  small  pox,  as  they  did  also  the  pustu.lt* 
of  it.    See  O,  s. 

O  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  (Vs. 
K.  A  pox  on  that  jest.  Love't  L  L.  t  .'. 

Thus,  says  Br.  Farmer,  Bavison  baa  a  canzone; 
on  his  "  lady's  sicknesse  of  the  pose;"  and  Br.  Bowie 
writes  to  his  sister,  "  At  my  return  from  Kent,  I 
found  Pegge  had  the  poie —  I  humbly  thank  God  it 
hath  not  much  disfigured  her." 

Thus  is  Katharine,  the  court  lady,  attendant  on 
the  princess  of  France,  defended  from  the  imputation 
of  indelicacy,  in  using  this  term;  and  thus,  I  presume, 
may  the  other  old  dramatists  be  defended,  for  puttin:; 
this  expression  into  the  mouths  of  their  delicate 
females ;  of  which  abundant  instances  may  be  found- 
See  Ben  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  1,  2,  and  3.  \«? 
Inn,  ii.  1. 

Celia,  in  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  says, 

Pox  on  these  bawling  drums  I  I'm  sure  youll  kiss  me. 

Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

So  Anabel,  in  the  French  Lawyer,  Act  v.  Sc.  !•; 
and  Mary,  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3.  Leo- 
nora, in  Massinger's  Very  Woman,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 
But  I  fear  the  ladies  did  not  quite  discard  the  ex* 
1  it  has  obtained  a  much  coarser  mean- 


pression  when 
mg.    Use  reconciles  strange  tilings. 

Such  a  plague  was  the  small-pox,  before  the  recent 
modes  of  counteraction  were  known,  that  its  name 
might  well  be  used  as  an  imprecation. 
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Poynado,  or  Poinado,  «.    A  sword,  or  rather 
dagger ;  a  poniard. 

Strike*  his  poinado  at  a  button's  breadth. 

Return  from  Parnattut,  i.  8. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  stage  direction  to  Fuimus 
Troit,  Act  v.  Sc.  3.  "  draws  his  poynado."  O.  PI. 
vii.  517. 

I  will  bare  it  so  sharp-pointed,  that  it  shall  slab  Motto  like  a 
poynado.  I.yly't  My  dot,  v.  9. 

lie  would  not  use  any  other  revenge,  but  at  tho  nevt  meeting 
stab  him  with  his  poinado,  though  he  wire  condemned  to  death 
for  the  action.  R.  Greene,  Theevet fulling  out,  6)c.  in 

Hart.  Mite.  vol.  viii.  397.  ed.  Park. 

Poyn ettes.    Small  bodkins,  or  points  to  punch  holes 
with. 

And  tlieo  their  bonettes,  and  their  pot/net  let. 

Four  Ft,  (>.  PI.  i.  p.  6.  L. 

Practice,  *.    Art,  deceit,  treachery.    See  Todd,  in 
Practice,  No.  8. 

—  This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 

Is  practice  only.  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Oh  thou,  Othello,  that  wast  once  so  Rood, 

Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave.         Othello,  v.  S. 

—  Since  I  am  infonn'd. 

That  he  was  apprehended  by  her  practice, 

And,  when  he  comes  to  trial  for  his  hfo. 

Shell  stand  up  his  accuser.      Jfo«.  Pari,  of  Low,  v.  1. 

I  pray  God  there  be  no  practice  in  this  change. 

Loo  it  about  you,  16t>0. 

In  our  commoner  sense  of  practice,  that  is,  the 
habit  of  performing  any  thing,  practick  was  most 


Practice,  or  Practiqub,  t.    Practice,  opposed  to 
theory. 

—  No  such  matter ; 
lie  has  the  theory  only,  not  the  practick. 

Matt,  imp.  of  Eat,  ii.  1. 
Oh,  friend,  that  I  to  mine  owne  notice 
Had  joined  but  your  experience ;  1  have  the 
Thearicke,  but  you  the/?r«c/ufce.       Engl.  Trattll.  i.  1. 
Who  being  well  grounded  ia  the  theoricke,  assumes  the  prac- 
tique as  an  effect  of  the  cause.  Lent  on  t  Leas.  Char.  1. 

Practick,  a.  Practical. 

So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life, 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique.    Sh.  Hen.  V.  i.  1. 

Also,  from  the  above  noted  sense  of  practice, 
artful,  treacherous : 

Wherein  she  n*ed  hath  the  practieke  paine 

Of  this  false  footman,  clokt  with  simplenesae; 

Whom  if  ye  please  for  to  discover  plaine, 

Ye  shall  him,  Archimago,  find,  I  ghesse 

The  falsest  man  alive.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  34. 

Suppressed  mutin  force,  and  practieke  fiaude. 

Hughcit  K.  Arthur,  1587,  Introd. 

Practisants,  *.    Traitors,  confederates  in  treachery; 

from  the  obsolete  sense  of  practice.  See  Practice. 

Hci^*?  €4^**CsT    \  ock^Uc#  Rtid  fa^r  vf&cti$nu\nt&* 

1  Henry  VI.  iii.  9. 

Praise  at  partino.  A  sort  of  proverbial  expres- 
sion, often  alluded  to  by  old  authors.  Stephen 
Gosson,  a  writer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  was  the 
author  of  a  Morality  so  entitled,  but  never  published. 
Shakespeare  has, 

—  A  kind 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse.    Pr.  Praite  in  departing. 

Temp.  ill.  3. 

Now  praite  at  thy  parting.  Tom  Tyler,  ire.  1698. 

And  so  she  doth;  but  praite  thv  luck  at  parting. 

Two  Women  of  Abingdon,  1399. 
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Prank,  c.   To  dress  out  affectedly,  or  splendidly;  to 
decorate.    Pronken,  Dutch. 

—  Your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor,  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank' d  up.  Wint.  Tate,  ir.  3. 

Hut  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  naturo  prankt  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Twelf.  N.  ii.  4. 
Some  prancke  their  ruffes,  and  others  trimly  dipht 
Their  gay  attyre.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  14. 

So  Milton : 

Obtruding  false  rules  prankt  in  reason's  garb. 

Comut,  1.  759. 

Hence  pranker  was  used  for  a  person  who  dressed 
gaily.    See  Todd. 

Prank  is  met  with,  but  very  rarely,  as  an  adjective. 
FrolickBome,  full  of  tricks;  from  prank,  s. 

If  I  do  not  seem  pranker  now  than  I  did  in  those  davs,  I'll  be 
hanged.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  910. 

Mr.  Todd  rightly  observes,  that  prank,  a  trick, 
is  in  earlier  times  more  seriously  applied,  of  which 
he  gives  examples. 


BOC«i  ] 

forth, 


Phavant,  a.  probably  for  provant.  Any  thing  sup- 
plied from  military  stores. 

They  rode  to  the  place,  where  they  might  descry  two  battels 
ready  ordered  for  present  skirmish,  tbey  could  easily  discover  the 
colours  and  provant  liveries  of  everie  companie. 

HeywooeTt  Hierarchic,  Lib.  viii.  p.  654. 

See  Provant. 

Prayers  after  a  play.  This  awkward  and  mis- 
placed act  of  devotion  seems  little  reconcileahle  to 
modern  notions  of  propriety ;  but  there  is  abundant 
testimony,  that  it  was  long  the  custom,  in  our 
theatres,  at  the  end  of  each  play,  to  offer  a  solemn 
prayer  for  the  sovereign,  or  other  patron  of  the 
house.  This  was  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
formers, actually  kneeling  on  the  stage. 

My  tongue  is  weary;  when  my  legs  are  so  too,  I  will  bid  you 
id  night ;  and  so  kneel  down  betore  you :  but  indeed  to  pray 
the  queen.  Sh.  Epil.  to  9  Hen.  IV. 

This  shows  like  kneeling  after  the  play. 

Middle  ton  t  Mad  W.  O.  PI.  r.  398. 
Which  be  perforates  with  as  much  xeale  as  an  actor  after  the 
end  of  a  play,  when  bee  prayes  for  bit  majettie,  the  lordt  of  hi* 
matt  honourable  prnie  councell,  and  all  that  love  the  king. 

Clitut't  Whimtiet,  (1631)  p.  57. 

Many  other  examples  are  given  by  Farmer  and 
Steevens  at  the  end  of  Henry  IV.  See  other  references 
in  O.  PI.  i.  p.  291.  at  the  end  of  the  New  Custome. 
See  also  Kneeling. 

Pr  e  a  9  e,  ».   Press,  or  crowd. 

—  Great-belly'd  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  preate 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.         Hen.  Fill.  iv.  i. 

The  modern  editors  take  the  liberty  to  read  p rest, 
Capell  excepted. 

The  king  is  at  hand,  stand  close  in  the  preate. 

Damon  (f  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  p.  199. 
In  case  she  he  constrained  to  abide 

In  preate  of  company.  Toner,  if  Gitm.  O.  PI.  ii-  190. 
And  hasting  to  get  out  of  that  same  preate, 

She  heckned  him  that  after  her  be  ride. 
Then  went  she  tbeoce,  with  mind  inclin'd  to  peace. 

Har.  A  riot  t.  xxrri.  38. 
And  through  the  preate  (agreed  so)  they  brake. 

Foirf.  Tom,  xix.  6. 
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To  Pbease,  «.   To  press. 

No  humble  suitors  preaie  to  speak  fbf  right. 

3  Heir.  FT.  Hi.  1. 
And  praiers  did  prcatc  before  thy  mercy-seat. 

Looking  Class  for  London,  F  4. 
For  any  man  to  preate  beyond  the  place. 

Bussy  D'Amboit,  F  3 
Ran  printing  forth  on  foot,  and  fought  so  then. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  373 

Precedent,  «.  for  prognostic,  or  indication. 

With  this  the  seizeth  on  hit  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Sh.  Venut  It  Ad.  Suppl.  i. 

It  was  used  also  for  a  rough  draft,  or 
copy  of  any  writing : 

My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safo  for  our  remembrance ; 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again.    K.  John,  v.  S. 

Precisian,  *.   A  puritan,  or  precise  person. 

He  was  of  Italy,  and  that  country  breeds  not 
Pretitiam  that  way,  but  hot  libertines. 

B.if  Fl.  Out.  of  C.  iv.  1. 
-  -  Verity,  yon  orach, 
The  devil  turn'd  precisian  !  Mass.  New  W.  i.  1. 

A  precisian  well  described : 

The  man,  affrighted  at  this  apparition, 

Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian. 

He  bought  a  bible  of  the  new  translation, 

And  in  his  life  he  shew "d  great  reformation, 

He  walked  mannerly,  and  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures,  ami  two  sermons  weekly. 

He  vow'd  to  shun  all  companies  unruly, 

And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly ; 

And  zealously  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  ev'n  was  drest 

Haringlon't  Epig.  i.  SO. 
These  men  for  ail  the  world  like  our  precisians  be, 
Who,  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  windows  see, 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church. 

Drayt.  Polyalb.  vi.  p.  775. 
A  very  severe  portrait  of  &  precisian  is  in  Sir 
T.  Overbury's  Characters,  sign.  K  3.  edit.  1630.  There 
seems  to  be  no  assignable  meaning  for  precisian,  in 
the  following  passage  of  FalstafT's  letter : 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  lore  you ;  for  Uiough  lore  use  reason 
for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor. 

Mtrry  IF.  IF.  it.  1. 

Physician  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  pro- 
bability ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Shakespeare  has  else- 
where given  to  Reason  the  same  office : 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 

Anjrry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 

Hath  left  me.  Sonnet  147. 

But  Precisian  is  given  by  Johnson,  in  his  Diction- 
ary, and  defined,  "  one  who  limits  or  restrains  a 
sense  which  might  easily  be  admitted,  were  there 
any  proof  that  the  word  was  ever  so  used  at  that 
period. 

The  derivative,  precisianism,  was  also  used. 
Precontract,  s.    A  previous  contract. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  precontract, 

To  bring  you  thus  together  is  no  sin.  Meat,  for  M.  iv.  1 

—  Abhorring  sore  this  act, 
Because  I  thereby  brake  a  better  precontract. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p,  378. 

It  has  been  found  also  as  a  verb.    See  Jt 
Predi'ct,  s.  Prediction. 


Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft*  predict  that  I  i 

See  Often,  adj. 
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Prebve,  or  Prieve,  v.  To  prove;  a  Chaucerian 
word,  retained  by  Spenser,  but,  I  believe,  no.  other 
poet  of  his  age. 

But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  further  proving. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  Talt,  1. 1M4. 
Besides  her  countenance,  and  her  lively  hew, 
Matched  with  equal  yeares,  do  surely  prieve 
That  yorul  same  is  your  daughter.  F.  Q.  VI.  iu.  is. 

It  was  used  also  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  See  to 
Preif,  Prieve,  or  Preve,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Diction- 
ary. 

Priefe,  j.  of  the  same  origin.   Proof,  trial. 

But  readie  are  of  auie  to  make  priefe. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  1 408. 
Tell  then,  O  lady,  tell  what  fatal  priefe, 
Hath  with  so  huge  misfortune  yon  npprest.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  48. 

Precnancy,i,  Ingenuity,  wit ;  from  the  metaphorical 
senses  of  Pregnant,  which  see. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  tnpstcr,  and  bath  his  quick  wit  wisuJ 
in  giving  reckonings.  8  Hen.  IV.  i.  i. 

Affect  the  opinion  of  pregnancy,  by  au  impatient  and  catching 
hearing  of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Bacon's  Speech  to  Sir  Rich.  Button. 

Not  a  dunce,  captain ;  but  you  might  give  me  leave  to  mis- 
doubt that  pregnancy  in  a  soldier,  which  is  proper  and  berediurr 
to  a  coumer.         *  B.te  Ft.  Honest  M.  F.  ii.  1 


Preonant,  a.  Ready,  or  apt  to  produce.  The  meta- 
phorical senses  of  this  word,  by  which  it  was  applied 
to  the  productiveness  of  mind,  genius,  argument, 
8cc.  are  now  in  general  obsolete.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
noticed  three  of  them,  but  the  last,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
erroneously ;  giving  it  the  signification  of  free  or 
kind,  ( Pregnant,  6.)  where  I  think  it  means  appre- 
hensive, ready  to  conceive,  or  produce  right  intelli- 
gence.  See  here  No.  3. 

1.  Stored  with  information : 

Our  cities  institutions,  and  the  terms 

For  common  justice,  you  are  as  pregnant  in, 

As  ort  or  practice  hath  euriched  any 

That  we  remember.  Meat,  for  Meat.  •■  I' 

Tin  very  cleare  the  place  is  very  pregnant. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PL  v.  Mb. 

Ilence  the  contrary,  Unpregnant,  q.  v. 

2.  Ingenious,  full  of  art  or  intelligence  : 

Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  [i.  e.  the  devil]  does  muck. 

Tmelf.  N.  u.  I 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are.  Heml.  ii.  1- 

3.  Apprehensive,  ready  to  understand,  rich  in 

perceptive  powers : 

My  master  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  roost . 
and  vouchsafed  ear.  Tmel.  S. 

It  is  marked,  however,  in  this  Bense, 
affected,  for  the  foolish  Sir  Andrew 
takes  it  up,  as  a  superfine  term,  fit  to  be 
bered :  "  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsafed!  IU  g«l 
them  all  three  ready.  Ibid. 

4.  Applied  to  an  argument;  full  of  force  or  con- 
viction, or  full  of  proof  in  itself: 

Now,  sir,  this  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforr'4 
position.  Othello,  u.  I. 

—  Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  lay'd  this  woo  here,  O  'tis  pregnant ,  pregnant .' 

Cymbel.  «• 

The  word  was,  however,  used  with  great  laxity, 
and  bometimes  abused,  as  fashionable  terms  are} 
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bat  generally  may  be  referred  to  the  ruling  sense 
of  being  full,  or  productive  of  something.   Thus  in 


i  pregnant 

Whm  thrift  may  Mow  fawning.  Haml.  Hi.  «. 

Where  I  should  not  so  much  interpret  it  quick, 
ready,  as  Johnson  and  others  do ;  but  artful,  design- 
ing, full  of  deceit 

Phentice,  i.  The  word  requires  no  explanation;  but 
we  should  notice  the  famous  legendary  worthies,  the 
four  prentices  of  London,  formerly  very  popular 
heroes,  in  that  place.  On  their  acts,  there  is  an  old 
play,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in  quarto  in 
1615.  They  were,  according  to  that  author,  God- 
frey, Grey,  Charles,  and  Eustace,  the  four  sons  of  an 
earl  of  Boloign,  who  was  reduced  to  poverty  by 
supporting  William  I.  in  his  invasion  of  England. 
These  sons  he  had  bouud  to  trades ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred the  profession  of  war,  and  went  volunteers  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  they  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.    Reprinted  O.  PI.  vi.  457. 

He  counts  —  the  four  prentices  of  London  above  all  the  nine 
Enrl/s  Mieroc.  \  68.  and  Bliss's  Note  upon  U. 


We  should  remark  also  the  legal  phrase  prentice, 
or  apprentice  of  law,  for  a  barrister  in  that  profession. 
This  was  anciently  their  regular  title;  see  Blount, 
and  Owe//,  who  quote  Selden  as  authority.  They 
add,  (hat  the  learned  Plowden  so  styled  himself ; 
and  that  Finch,  in  his  Nomotechnia,  wrote  himself 
apprentice  de  la  ley.   So  Harington : 

For  Plowden,  "bo  was  father  of  the  laws, 
Which  yet  are  read  and  ruled  by  bis  enditings, 
Doth  name  himself  a  prentice  in  his  writings. 

Epigr.  B.  ii.  Ep.  79 

Pbepare,  $.    Preparation;  from  the  verb. 

Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  oar  behalf 
Oo  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 

3  Hen.  VI.  W.  1 

To  Preposterate,  b.   To  render  preposterous,  or  to 
disgrace. 

I  never  saw  thinge  done  by  yon,  which  prepmterated  or  per- 
verted the  good  judgment  that' all  the  world  esteemeth  to  shine  in 
you.  Palace  of  Plea*,  vol.  ii.  S  7  b. 

Prescript,  a.   Prescribed,  or  written  down  before. 

By  whoso  prescript  order  ail  was  to  be  TwJfes,  800  K. 

Which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  <rf  a  good  and 
particular  mistress.  Hen.  V.  iii.  7 

Noticed  by  Johnson. 

Prescript,  «.  in  a  similar  sense.   Order,  direction  in 
writing. 

—  And  dien  I  prescript*  gave  her 
lT>nt  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort.    Haml.  u.  t 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  early  quartos ;  the  folio 
<t$. 


This  sense  is  exemplified  by  Johnson  from  Milton; 
in  instance  also  given  of  its  being  used  for 
prescription,  in  the  medical 

Preseakcr,  s.  firom  the  French.    Priority  of  place, 
in  Bitting. 

Their  discreet  judgment  in  precedence  and  preseance. 
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Presence,  for  presence-chamber.    The  state  room 
in  a  palace,  where  the  sovereign  usually  appears. 
An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Is  a  duke's  chamber  buns  with  nobles,  like  a  presence  ! 

B.  if  Ft.  Nob.  Cent.  iii.  1. 
That  is,  like  a  king's.  Hence  used  also  for  any 
grand  state  room : 

—  Her  beauty  m«kes 
This  vault  •  tasting  ptetemce,  fall  of  light. 

Rom.  ts  Jul.  v.  3. 

See  Johnson. 
Presently,  adv.   At  this  present  time. 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently.  Two  Gent.  r.  1. 

Setting  it  forth  to  die  reader,  not  as  a  battle  already  fought,  but 
presently  a  fighting.  North's  PhU.  1016  £. 

See  also  the  instances  in  Johnson. 

Prest,  part,  from  to  press,  in  the  sense  of  to  hasten. 
Used  in  the  sense  of  ready,  or  earnest  to  do  a  thing ; 
perhaps  rather  from  prest,  old  French,  ready. 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it.  Mer.  Yen.  \.  1. 

'  W  lien  this  pxid  man  (as  goodnesse  still  is  prctt 

At  all  assayes  to  hclpc  a  wight  diitrcst.) 

Brit.  Past.  I.  iii.  p.  64. 
The  whvle*.  his  salvage  pape,  that  wont  be  prest. 
Was  wandered  in  the  wood  another  way. 

F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  19. 

Warton,  in  his  Observations  on  Spenser,  collects 
many  similar  examples  from  the  same  author.  Vol.  it. 
pp.  41 — 44. 

Dcvvso  what  pastyme  that  ye  thynke  bostc, 
And  make  ye  sure  to  lyndu  mo  prate. 

Font  Pt,  O.  PI.  t.  66. 

Where  also  see  Mr.  Reed's  note. 

Prest,  t.   A  loan.   This  is  still  used  officially  in 
Johnson  exemplifies  it  from  Bacon. 


Prestbb  John,  that  is,  Presbyter  John ;  from  prest  re, 
French,  now  pritre.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
Christian  king  of  India,  whose  dominions  were 
variously  placed.  Some  have  referred  them  to 
Abyssinia.  Sir  John  Mandeville  places  them  in  an 
island  called  Pentexoire,  and  treats  of  him  at  large 
in  his  27th  chapter,  edit.  1727.  The  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  his  title  is  in  the  29th  chapter : 


woke. 

beheld 
Cristene 

prelate  had  before  him.  And  the  knygbt  answenie  and  seyde, 
that  thai  scholde  ben  prest cs.  And  than  the  emperour  seyde, 
that  he  wolde  no  longer  oen  dept  kyng  ne  emperour,  but  priest ; 
and  that  he  wolde  have  the  name  of  the  first  prcest  that  went  out 
of  the  chirche:  and  his  name  was  John.  And  so  evens  more 
siihens  he  is  dept  Prettre  John.  P.  363. 

Gibbon  treats  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  and  says, 
"  The  fame  of  prester,  or  presbyter  John,  has  long 
amused  the  credulity  of  Europe and  that,  "  in  its 
long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  8tc.  the 
story  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable."  Chap.  47. 
This  emperor,  however,  imaginary  or  not,  was  often 
alluded  to  by  poets. 

Were  it  to  bring  the  great  Turk,  bound  in 


Gent.  v.  t. 


Through  France  in  triumph,  or  to  couple  up 
The  Sophy  and  groat  I'rttter-John  together, 
I  would.ttercpt  .t.  Ft.  NobU 
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And  then  III  revel  it  whh  Trester  John  ; 
Or  banquet  with  great  Cham  of  Tartnry. 

Fortunatut,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  HO. 

Ariosto  has  a  curious  tale  of  Senapo,  king  of 
^Ethiopia,  whom  he  makes  the  same  as  Frester  John: 
Senapo  delto  e  dai  sudditi  »uoi 

Gli  diciam  1'retto,  o  Pretejanni  noi.  Or.  Fur,  xxxiii.  106. 

Which  Harington  thus  translates : 
This  prince  Senapo  there  is  old  of  many, 
We  call  him  Pretlcr  John,  or  Preter  Jany.        xxxiii.  97. 

Pretence,  s.  for  intention;  as  Pretend,  infra,  for 
intend. 

For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Two  Gent.  Ver.  iii.  1. 
That  is,  of  his  design  to  steal  the  lady. 

Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 

Oftrcusonous  malice.  Macb.  ii.  3. 

To  Pretend.  To  intend.  This  sense  is  bo  common 
in  Shakespeare,  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  even  asserted 
that  he  never  used  the  word  otherwise. 

Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight. 

Two  Cent.  Ver.  ii.  6. 

In  the  following  passage,  however,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly used  in  the  common  signification : 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scrap  o*  the  court)  it  is  no  contract,  none. 

Cymb.  ii.  s. 

Now  the  contract  of  Imogen  with  Posthumus,  to 
which  the  speaker  alludes,  was  not  one  intended,  but 
actually  passed,  and  alluded  to  by  her  as  a  bar  to 
Clotcn's  suit.  Shakespeare  has  not,  in  fact,  often 
used  the  word ;  but  other  derivative  words  he  has 
U9ed  in  the  way  alleged. 

It  is  found  also  in  other  authors : 


Believe  you  are  ahused ;  this  custom  feign'd  too, 
And  what  you  now  pretend  must  fair  And  virtuous. 

B.  if  Ft.  CW.  of  Count,  i.  1. 
Let's  hence,  lest  further  mischief  be  pretended. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  303. 
Whcrfure  I  pretend  to  retume  and  com©  round,  thorow  other 
regyons  of  Europe.  Dr  Borde,  Introd.  sign.  H  3. 

Pretensed, part.    Intended,  designed. 

—  The  fact,  you  say,  was  done, 
Not  of  pretensed  malice,  but  by  chance. 

Sir  J.  Olde.  ii.  3.  Mai.  Suppl.  ii.  300. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto  of  1600,  and, 
considering  the  customary  usage  of  pretend,  may 
well  be  right;  but  the  foho  of  1664  changed  it  to 
pro f tensed.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  also,  "  pretensed 
malice  of  the  queen ;"  but  without  saying  whence 
he  took  it. 

As  a  law  term,  it  means  pretended,  or  claimed ; 
jus  presternum :  and  Todd  has  also  exemplified  it  in 


To  Prevent,  v.  To  go  before;  literally  from  prttvenio, 
Latin.    To  anticipate. 

—  1  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Jul.  Cm.  v.  1. 

Then  could  I  prevent  the  rising  sun  to  wait  on  you. 

Antiqu.  O.  PI.  x.  61. 
So  in  the  119th  Psalm,  ver.  148:  "  My  eyes 
prevent  the  night  watches;"  and  in  the  prayers, 
"  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings.  See 
Johnson. 
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Prices.  The  prices  paid  in  our  old  theatres  were 
extremely  low.  It  was  a  fashionable  thing  for  some 
of  the  more  gay  gallants  to  sit  upon  the  stage  on 
Btools,  and  these  paid  a  shilling  for  their  superior 
accommodation.  That  was  then  the  highest  price. 
The  private  stage's  audience,  the  twelve-penny  stool  gentlemen. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.  vi.  SI. 

The  same  was  also  the  price  of  a  best  box,  which 
was  called  a  room : 

But  1  say,  any  roan  that  hath  wit  may  censure,  if  he  sit  in  die 
twelvepenny  room.  Malcont.  0.  PL  it.  is. 

This  personage  is  afterwards  invited  to  a  private 
box: 

Good  sir,  will  you  leave  the  stage  r  I  will  help  yoa  to  s 
private  room.  Malcont.  O.  PI.  i».  ». 

If  be  have  but  twelve  pence  in  his  purse,  he  will  give  it  for  the 
beat  room  in  a  play-house.  Sir  Tho.  Overbuys  Ckor. 

Prynne  thus  recounts  the  necessary  and  contingent 
expenses  of  a  play-house : 

How  many  are  there,  who,  according  to  their  several  qiial  ties, 
spend  id.  Sd.  4d.  Od.  lid.  ISd.  Qi.  and  sometimes  four  or  (»e 
shillings  at  a  play-bouse  day  by  day,  if  conch-hire,  hoate-hire, 
tobacco,  wine,  beer,  and  such  like  vnine  espeucea,  which  pisr- 
bouses  do  usually  occasion,  be  cast  into  the  reckoning. 

Histriom.  p.  iii. 

There  was  a  time,  too,  when  the  pit  and  gallery 
paid  only  a  penny : 

Your  groundling,  and  your  gallery  commoner  buyes  his  sport  *y 
Ike  penny.  Gut's  Uornb.  ch.  vi.  p.  tJ. 

See  Groundling. 

At  the  same  period  there  was  only  one  private 
box,  which  was  also  called  "  the  lord's  room."  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  stage  box : 

I  meone  not  into  the  lord's  roome,  which  is  now  but  the  stage's 
suburbs.  Gut's  Uornb. 

The  private  bor  took  up  at  the  new  play, 
For  me  and  my  retinue.  Mass.  City  Madam. 

There  were  also  sixpenny  places.    Jonson  speaks 

of 

The  faces  or  grounds  of  your  people,  that  sit  in  the  oblique 
caves  and  wedges  of  your  house,  your  sinful  sixpenny  mechanics. 

Ind.  to  Magn.  IMt- 

In  1612,  when  Bartholomew  Fair  was  produced, 
the  prices  had  risen  in  some  degree ;  for  in  the  comic 
articles  of  agreement  between  the  author  and  the 
audience,  it  is  covenanted  that. 

It  chilli  bo  lawful  for  any  man  to  judge  his  six-pen' worth,  »» 
twelve-pen'wurth,  so  to  his  eigliteen-pciice,  two  shillings,  lull  » 
crown,  —  to  the  value  of  his  place.  lnanct. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  prices  differed  at 
different  houses.  See  Malont's  Proleg.  Suppl.  to 
Shnkesp.  vol.  i.  p.  11.  There  waB,  undoubtedly,  a 
ttno-penny  gallery  in  the  Fortune  playhouse : 

One  of  them  is  a  Nip;  I  took  him  once  nt  the  two-penny  gt!' 
lery  at  the  fortune.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi  Hi- 

See  many  more  particulars  relating  to  the  prices 
and  accommodations  in  our  early  theatres,  in  Mr. 
Malone's  Supplemental  Observations  to  Shakes[>eurtr 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  8 — 27.  Also  in  Steevens's  notes  to 
Henry  Vlll.  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
To  Prick,  v.  To  ride  briskly ;  from  pricking  the  horse 
on  with  the  spur.    Literally,  to  spur. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine. 

Hp.  F.  Q.  I.i.  1 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  ounown  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress.  Jul.  On.  ii- ' 

As  my  ever  esteemed  duty  pricks  vat  cm.- Love's  L.  L.  >• 
In  all  these  cases,  spur  might  be  used  instead; 
even  in  the  first 
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Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  to  shoot  at  a  mat! 
from  the  following  word  : 

This  prayse  belonged)  to  strange  shootinge  and  drawing*  of 
rnightye  bowes,  not  to  prickinge,  and  nera  shootinge. 

Atck.  Toxoph.  p.  106. 

Pbick,  j.  A  mathematical  point,  or  point  in  general. 
In  the  old  English  translations  of  Euclid,  this  word 
is  regularly  used  where  point  now  occurs. 

So  Warner,  exactly : 

,i  «  » 

Aritlimctikc,  geometry,  and  musicke  do  proceed, 

is  3 
From  one,  a  pricke,  from  divert  sounds,  tec. 

Alb.  Engl.  B.  xiii.  p.  323. 
That  is,  arithmetic  proceeds  from  unity,  geometry 
from  a  mathematical  point,  &c. 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  prick. 

3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 
Stick,  in  their  nnmb'd  and  mortify *d  bare  amis, 
Pins,  wooden  priekt,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary.  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Here  it  means  skewers,  as  also  in  the  following : 

I  give  to  the  butchers,  8tc.  pricket  inough  to  set  up  their  thin 
me&te,  that  it  may  appear  thicke  and  well-fedde. 

Wyllofthe  Dexyll,  U.I. 
It  means  likewise  the  point,  or  mark  in  the  centre 
of  the  butts,  in  archery : 

Therefore  seeing  that  which  is  moat  perfect  and  best  in  shoot- 
inge,  as  alwayes  to  bit  the  pricke,  was  never  scene  nor  hard  tell 
on  yet  amonges  men.  A*ch.  1'uxoph.  p.  133. 

This  point  was  also  called  the  vchite,  the  mark,  the 
pin,  8tc. 

They  misse  the  marke,  that  shoot  their  nrrowes  wide ; 
They  hit  the  pricke,  thai  make  their  flight  to  glance 
So  necre  the  white,  that  shaft  may  light  on  chance. 

itirr.J'or  Mag,  p.  509. 

Pbick-sonc.  Music  written  down,  sometimes  more 
particularly  music  in  parts ;  from  the  points  or  dots 
with  which  it  is  noted  down.    See  Hawkins,  ii.  243. 

distance,  and 
o  in  your 
Jul.  ii.  4. 

I  would  have  all  lovers  begin  and  end  tbeir  priek-umg  with 
lacrymx.  Microcotmut,  O.  PI.  ix.  133. 

Hence  the  nightingale's  song,  being  more  regularly 
musical  than  any  other,  was  often  termed  prick- 
*Q*g:  ,  , 

—  Tercu,  she  crys, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

Brave  prick-wig  !  Ales.  $  Camp.  O.  PI.  ii.  137. 

When  opposed  to  plain-song,  it  meant  counter- 
point, as  distinguished  from  mere  melody.  See 
Plain-song. 

Prickle,*.    A  sort  of  basket ;  still  technically  used  in 

some  branches  of  trade. 

» 

—  Rain  roses  still, 
Until  the  last  be  dropt ;  then  hence  and  fill 
Your  fragrant  pricklct  lor  a  second  shower. 

B.  Jon.  Mataue  of  Pan.  vi.  p.  170. 

Pridwin.    The  name  of  Arthur's  shield.    It  was 
common  for  the  sword  of  a  hero  to  have  a  name ; 
but  it  seems  that  both  the  shield  and  spear  of  Arthur 
shared  that  honour.   They  are  all  named  in  these 
lines  of  Drayton : 
The  temper  of  his  sword,  the  try'd  Excalabour, 
The  bigness  and  the  length  of  llone,  his  noble  spear, 
With  Pridwin  his  great  shield,  and  what  the  proof  could  bear. 

Poljfolb.  Song  iv.  p.  733. 

Priepe.   See  Pseif. 

To  Pri eve,  v.  for  prove.  See  Pbebvb. 


lie  fights  as  you  sing  prtek-tong,  keeps  time,  distai 
proportion,  lie*  rests  bis  mini  to,  one,  two,  and  three 
bosom.    '  Ram.  if  . 


Pbima-vista,  or  Pbimi-vist.  A  game  on  the 
cards;  probably  the  same  as  Primf.ro.  This  has 
been  doubted ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  cards 
being  counted  in  the  same  way,  seems  to  determine 
it.  In  both  the  six  reckoned  for  eighteen,  and  the 
seven  for  twenty-one. 

His  words  are  like  the  cards  at  primi-vitt,  where  six  is  eighteen, 
and  seven  twenty-one;  for  they  never  signify  what  they  sound. 

Earte  t  Microcot.  Chat.  19. 
When  it  mny  be  some  of  our  butterfly  judgments  expected  a  set 
at  maw  or  prima  villa  from  them. 

Rival  Friendt,  1632,  (cited  by  Steev.) 
Minshew  says,  "  Primero,  and  pnmavista,  two 
games  at  cards ;"  yet  he  gives  but  one  set  of  names 
for  them,  and  but  one  reason  for  the  names :  "  That 
is,  first,  and  first  scene,  because  he  that  can  shew 
such  an  order  of  cardes  first  winnes  the  game." 
Primal,  a.   Original,  first. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
■         ■         ...  *  C/<o.  i.  4. 

It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  corse  upon 't, 
A  brother's  murder.  Haml.  iii.  3. 

Pbime,  $.  Morning.  It  meant  originally,  as  still  in 
French,  the  first  canonical  hour  of  prayer. 

Yf  he  taste  this  boxe  nye  about  the  pryme, 

By  the  masse,  he  is  in  neven  or  even-song  tyme. 

Four  Pi,  O.  PL  i.  71. 

It  was  used  by  Milton : 

Till  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Par.  Lott,  v.  170. 

It  means  also  spring : 

Till  on  a  day,  that  day  is  every  prime, 

When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime. 

Sp.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  40. 

Upton  here  interprets  it  morning ;  but  there  would 
be  no  sense  in  saying, "  till  on  a  day,  that  day  is 
every  morning." 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  pri**, 

In  the  spring  time.  L.  L.  Lott,  v.  3. 

Flowers  of  prime.  O.  PI.  ii.  10?. 


St  primes. 

Fanth.  Lusiad,  v.  15. 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  here  by  pulling 
prime: 

Piece-meal  he  gets  lands,  and  spends  as  much  time 
Wringing  each  acre,  as  maids  pulling  prune. 

Donne,  Sat.  ii.  86. 

Prime  is  also  a  name  for  Pbimebo,  and  a  term  in 
the  game  itself: 

Prime,  deal  quickly.  O.  PI.  vii.  180. 

This  also  is  French. 
Prim-,  a.    Ready,  or  eager. 

Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys. 

Othello,  iii.  3. 

It  seema  to  have  been  particularly  applied  to 
goats: 

More  prime  than  goates  or  monkeys  in  their  prides. 

Sampton't  Vowbreaker,  D  4  b. 

Prime-tide.  Spring. 

How  winter  gendreth  snow:  what  temperature 

In  the  prime-tide  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 

Why  summer  burncs.  N.  Grimould,  in  Wart.  Poet.  iii.  64. 

Primer,  a.    First,  primary. 

Began  the  goodly  church  of  Westminster  to  rear, 
The  primer  English  kings  so  truly  zealous  were. 

Drayt.  Pol.  xi.  p.  865. 

Primero,  Prime,  or  Primavista.  A  game  at 
cards,  said  by  some  writers  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
known  in  England.   In  French,  prime.   It  is  thus 
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described  by  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  in  the  Archeto- 
iogia,  vol.  viii.  p.  132.  From  Ductal's  Notes  on 
Rabelais,  by  which  I  have  corrected  Mr.  Barrington's 
account : 

Each  pjkYer  hod  four  card*  dealt  to  him,  one  bj  one;  the  seven 
was  the  [ugliest  card  in  poiut  of  number  that  he  could  avail  him- 
self of,  which  counted  for  twenty-one;  the  sis  counted  for 
eighteen,  the  five  for  fifteen,  and  ace  for  the  same ;  but  the  two, 
the  three,  and  the  four,  far  their  respective  paints  only.  The 
knave  of  diamonds  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for  the  quinola, 
which  the  player  might  make  what  card  or  suit  he  thought  proper; 
If  the  cards  were  of  different  suits,  the  highest  number  was  the 
primero  [or  »»■•»*] ;  but  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour,  be  that 
held  them  woo  tbeJfasA. 

I  find  the  term,  quinola,  in  the  French  game  of 
Reversis,  (see  Acad,  des  Jeux,  p.  228)  which  is  said 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards;  but  in  other 
respects  primero  seems  most  to  resemble  the  game 
called  tambigu,  if  it  is  not  the  very  same.  There 
are  the  terms  prime,  &c.  ( lb.  page  248),  and  there 
are  the  rules  for  vying,  that  is,  saying  "  va  de  deux 
ou  troia  jettons  da  vantage."   P.  246. 

This  description,  however,  will  not  fully  explain 
the  99th  Epigram  of  Sir  J.  Harington'a  second  book; 
though  it  illustrates  sufficiently  the  following  cou- 
plet: 

At  first  he  thought  himself  half  way  to  beav'n, 
If  in  his  hand  he  had  but  got a  tev  n. 

But  Sir  John  is  too  learned  on  the  subject  for  most 
modem  readers.  The  game  was  in  nigh  fashion. 
Gardiner  says  that  he  left  the  King  "  at  primero  with 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk."  Hen.  V1IL  v.  1.  Sir  John 
Harington  speaks  of  his  "  over-watching  himself  at 
primero."   Apol.for  Ajax.  M  b. 

In  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inven- 
tions, one  is  so  contrived,  **  that  playing  at  primero, 
at  cards,  one  may,  without  clogging  his  memory, 
keep  reckoning  of  all  sices,  sevens,  and  aces,  which 
he  hath  discarded."  fj  87. 

It  was  reckoned  rather  a  gambling  game : 

Primero,  why  I  thought  thou  hadst  not  been  so  much  gamester 
as  to  play  at  k.  Green' i  Tu  Q.  O.  PL  vii.  94. 

Primero  was  often  played  by  four  persons.  See 
some  verses  alluding  to  such  a  game,  Harl.  Cat. 
MSS.  3787.  §  27.  beginning 

The  state  of  France  as  now  it  stands, 
Is  like  primero  at  four  hands, 
Where  some  doe  vye,  and  some  doe  hould, 
And  best  assured  may  be  too  bould,  Stc. 

Primero  is  introduced  in  several  grammatical 

dialogues,  from  which  something  may  be  learned 

respecting  it,  but  still  imperfectly.   The  following 

being  in  books,  the  first  of  which,  at  least,  I  believe 

to  be  very  scarce,  I  shall  give  them  as  specimens. 

S.  Go  to,  let  us  plaie  at  primero,  then. 
*         e         e         •  • 

A.  What?  be  these  French  cardes? 

8.  Yea,  sir,  doo  not  you  see  they  bare  clobbs,  spades,  dya- 
monds,  und  hearts  ? 
A.  Let  us  agree  of  oar  game,  what  shall  we  plaie  for? 
&  One  shilling  stake,  and  three  rest. 
A.  Agreede,  goe  to,  discarde. 
8.  I  vye  it,  will  you  bould  it? 
A.  Yea,  sir,  I  bold  it,  and  re  vie  it,  but  dispatch. 
8.  Faire  and  softly,  I  praie  you.   Tis  a  great  matter  I  cannot 
have  a  cbiefe  csurde. 

A.  And  I  have  none  but  coate  cardes. 
S.  Will  yon  put  it  to  me  f 
A.  You  bid  me  to  losse. 

8.  Will  yon  swigg  ?  [probably,  yield,  or  throw  up,) 


A.  Tis  the  least  part  of  my  thought. 

S.  Let  my  rest  goo  then,  if  you  please. 

A.  I  hould  it,  wliat  is  your  rest  r 

8.  Three  crownes  and  one  third,  showe,  what  are  yoo? 

A.  I  am  fours  and  fiftie :  and  your 

8.  O  filthie  luck,  I  have  lost  it  one  ace. 

J.  Florin's  Second  Fruttt,  1591,  p.  69. 
In  Minshew's  Spanish  Dialogues,  p.  26,  there  ii 
something  still  more  explanatory : 

L.  I  take  it  that  it  is  called  primero,  because  it  hath  the  first 
place  at  the  play  at  cardes. 

R.  Let  us  go,  what  is  the  summe  that  we  play  for? 

Af.  Two  shillings  stake,  and  eight  shillings  rest. 

L.  Then  shuffle  the  cards  well. 

O.  I  lift  to  see  who  shall  deale,  it  must  be  a  coat  card ;  I  would 
not  bee  a  coat  with  never  a  blanke  in  my  purse. 
R.  I  did  lift  an  ace. 
L  I  i  foure. 

Jf.  I  a  six,  whereby  I  am  the  eldest  hand. 

O.  Let  the  cardes  come  to  roe,  for  I  deale  them ;  one,  two, 
three,  foure;  one,  two,  three,  foure. 
Af.  Passe. 
R.  Passe. 
L.  Passe. 
O.  I  set  so  much. 
Af.  I  will  none. 
A.  Ill  none. 

L.  I  must  of  force  see  it,  deale  the  Card*. 

Af.  Give  me  foure  cards,  I'll  see  as  much  as  he  sets. 

R.  See  here  my  rest,  let  every  one  be  in. 

Af.  I  am  come  tu  passe  again. 

R.  And  I  too. 

L.  I  do  the  selfc-same. 

0.  I  set  my  rest. 

Jf.  I'll  see  iu 

Jf.  I  also. 

L.  I  cannot  give  it  over. 
Af.  I  was  a  small  prime. 
L,  I  am  Jiuth. 
Af.  I  would  you  were  not. 

All  this  agrees  better  with  the  description  of  the 
Ambigu  in  the  Acad,  des  Jeux,  than  with  any  other. 
It  is  plain  there  are  four  players,  to  whom  O.  deals 
first  two  cards  a-piece ;  then  they  pass,  or  set.  After 
a  time,  two  more  cards  are  given,  and  the  rest  is 
set.  When  the  cards  are  shown,  one  has  print. 
which  is  four  cards  of  different  suits,  the  other 
has  a  flush,  which  is  much  better,  and  wins.  Some 
of  the  terms  of  primero  are  also  in  Howell's  No- 
menclator,  subjoined  to  hia  Lexicon  Tetraglotm, 
Sect.  28. 

The  game  was  called  also  prime,  as  above  noticed : 
At  Coses,  or  at  Saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  prime. 

O.  Turb.  on  Hawk,  in  Cent.  Lit.  rx.  ttt. 
The  Compleat  Gamester  (1680)  is  unfortunately 
too  modern  to  treat  of  primero.    See  Quinola. 
Pbimrosb  way,  or  path.   Evidently  the  flowery, 
pleasant  path. 

I  hod  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that  go  tht 
primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  Mochetk,  ii.  S. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.   Heml.  i-  & 
Spenser  uses  it  as  if  it  meant  prime-rose,  or  best 
rose,  whereas  it  certainly  means  flower  of  the  spring: 

Collin  Clout,  v.  WSC 

Also: 

TobepristrwrftJIthyland. 

Prihy,  a.   Early,  belonging  to  the 
peculiar  to  the  following 

violet  in  trie  jnutn  ol  priny 

Prinado.   A  sharper. 

In  a  nice  you  sliall  see  him  [the  ballad-monger]  guarded  wits  * 
janizarie  of  coster-mongers,  and  countrev  gooseling* :  while  h>» 
bungs,  and  prinadot,  af  whom  be  holds  in  fa,  otl- 
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times  prevent  the  lawyer  by  diving  too  deep  into  hts  client's 

^on  to  the  wonderful  ballad. 
Ctitui's  H'himties,  p.  19. 
Hon.  Ohost,  p.  831. 


Princock,  or  Pkincox.    A  pert,  forward  youth; 
probably  corrupted  from  the  Latin  praeox.  See 

%f  0  A  /I 

Yon  are  a  saucy  boy.      —  — 

—         —         —   You  ere  a  princox,  ro. 

Rom.  tf  Jul.  i.  5. 
Yet,  prinkocket,  that  I  have;  for  fortie  yeares  u£oe, 
I  could  tinatter  in  a  Dun*  — 
Better  I  am  sure  then  an  hundred  of  yoo. 

Nem  Cut*.  O.  P.  i.  964. 
I  will  teach  thee  a  leuon  worth  the  hearing  prood  priacovkt, 
how  gentility  first  (prang  up.  Grtene't  Quip  for  an  Vptt.  Cr.  B  4. 

The  Cambridge  Dictionary  (1693)  has,  "  Princock, 
Ephebus,  puer  precox." 
Also  as  aii  adjective : 

Ah,  sirrah,  have  [  found  yon  ?  are  you  heere, 
You  princock  boy?  Don.  Hym.  Triumph,  p.  313. 

To  teach  many  proud,  princocke  scholars,  that  are  puffed  np 
with  the  opinion  of  their  learning,  to  pull  downo  the  high  wiles  of 
their  lofty  spirits.  Coryat,  Crud.  ii.  p.  955.  reprint. 

To  Prink.  To  perk  up,  to  hold  up  one's  self  pertly. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  it  is  a  diminutive  of  prank ;  it  is 
rather  a  jocular  modification  of  it,  as  prittle-prattle, 
tittle-tattle,  &c. 

Do  yoo  not  see  howe  these  ne«e  fanned  p ratling  elfes, 
Prinke  up  so  pertly  late  in  every  place? 

New  Cutt.  0.  PI-  L  955. 

It  certainly  was  joined  occasionally  with  prank. 
Thus  Coles :  "  To  prink  and  prank,  exomo.  They 
are  all  day  prinking  and  pranking  themselves.  Dum 
moliuntur,  dum  comuntur  annus  est."  This  is  also 
in  Walker's  Paramiologia,  p.  30. 

In  Print.  With  exactness,  in  a  precise  and  perfect 
manner;  from  the  exact  regularity  and  truth  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  was  at  first  deemed  almost 
miraculous. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. 

Two  Gent.  Ver.  ii.  1. 
I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print.  L.  L.  Lott,  iii.  1. 

I  nm  sure  my  husbaud  is  a  man  in  print  fur  all  things  else,  save 
only  in  this.  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  957. 

That  is,  a  man  always  in  exact  and  perfect  order. 

To  bare  his  ruffes  set  in  print,  to  picke  his  teeth,  and  play  with 
a  puppet.  Earle't  Microc.  new  ed.  p.  909. 

Pristinate,  a.   Former;  the  same  as  pristine. 

nd  extemell  contempt  of  their 
nothing  at  nil. 

Holinsh.  rol.  i.  B  3.  col.  8.  b. 
Privado,  s.    A  private  friend,  a  favourite.  Spanish. 
See  Steevens's  Spanish  Dictionary. 

When  you  consult  with  me  ahout  the  personage  that  should 
first,  or  second,  or  tortinte  your  business  with  the  king,  I  must 
answer  as  Den.ostr.enes  di.f  of  action,  My  Lord  Thresorer,  My 
Lord  Thresorer,  and  so  again.  We  contemplate  him,  not  oidy  in 
the  quality  of  his  place,  but  already  in  some  degre  of  a  privado. 

Sir  H.  Wvttm,  Remains,  p.  559. 

See  also  the  other  examples  in  Todd. 


i  the  only  name  of  Christ, 
pristinate  idolatrye,  be  taught 


Private,  t.  Privacy. 

Go  off,  I  discard  yoo;  let  me  enjoy  my  private. 

Twelfth  N.  iii.  4. 

Also  private  intimation : 

Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  words  import. 

K.  John.  it.  S. 
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Pbive,  v.  for  deprive. 

For  what  can  be  said  worse  of  slepe,  if  it,  priting  yoo  of  all 
pleasures,  do  not  suffer  you  to  feele  any  thing  at  all. 

BerW.  Ftarf.  Fane.  P  1  b. 

Prizall,  ».  for  prize. 

The  greatest  trophy  lhat  my  travailes  gain, 
Is  to  bring  home  a  prUull  of  such  worth. 

Denied  Work*,  R  r  7  b. 

Pro  ball,  a.  Probable.  Apparently  a  contraction 
or  corruption  of  that  word.  It  appears  only  in  the 
following  passage,  but  as  all  the  early  editions 
concur  in  the  reading,  the  last  editor  has  restored  it. 

When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 

Probal  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 

To  win  the  Moor  again.  Othello,  ii.  3. 

It  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
Proctor.  A  person  appointed  to  beg,  or  collect  alms 
for  leprous  or  bedridden  persons,  who  could  not  go 
out  for  themselves.  By  an  act  of  Edw.  I.  such 
persons  were  allowed  to  appoint  these  proctors,  or 
procurators,  provided  not  more  than  two  were  ap- 
pointed for  one  Lazar  house.  But  by  an  act  of 
39  Eliz.  such  "  Proctors,  procurers,  or  patent  ga- 
therers, for  gaols,  prisons,  or  hospitals,"  were  declared 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  Hence  they  were  excepted 
against  in  the  regulations  of  Watts's  almshouses  at 
Rochester ;  and  not  to  be  received  as  travellers. 

You're  best  get  a  clap-dish,  and  say 
You  are  a  proctor  to  some  spital-house. 

Hon.  Whore,  part  u.  O.  PI.  UL  449. 
See  Archaologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  9. 

Prodioiotjs,  a.  Like  a  prodigy,  portentous,  hor- 
rible, unnatural. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks. 

K.  John,  Hi.  1. 
Our  goods  made  prijc,  our  sailors  sold  tor  sluves 
By  bis  prodigious  issue.  Matt.  (/nut.  Comb.  i.  1. 

Behold  yon  comet  shewn  his  head  again ! 
Twice  has  he  thus  at  cross  turns  thrown  on  us 
Prodigiout  looks.  Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  849. 

O  yes,  I  was  prodigious  to  thy  LirthuiKhr,  and  as  a  biasing  star 
at  tbuie  uulook'5  for  Mineral.  Markk.  Engl.  Arc.  1007. 


Prodiciouslv,  adv.    Portentously;  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

—  Let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fell  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crost.  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

Propace.  '  A  familiar  exclamation  of  welcome  at  a 
dinner,  or  other  meal,  equivalent  to  "  much  good 
may  do  you  ;"  but  from  what  language  derived,  was 
long  uncertain.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  Baid,  from  pro/accia, 
Italian.  But  no  such  word  appears  in  any  Italian 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Steevens  conjectures  it  to  be  from 
"  Bon  prou  leur  face,"  which  is  in  Cotgrave ;  by  a 
colloquial  abbreviation,  (i.  e.  I  presume,  prou  face,  or 
fasse,)  "  much  good  may  it  do.  The  conjecture  was 
worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Steevens,  and  is  very 
near  the  truth;  for,  in  Roquefort's  Clotsaire  de  fa 
Langue  Roman*,  we  find,  "  Prouface  —  souhait  qui 
veut  dire,  bien  vous  fasse;  projiciat."  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  we  had  it  from  the  Norman  romance 
language.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  treats  it  as  a 
French  phrase : 

A  French  and  English  man  at  dinner  sate, 
And  neither  understanding  other's  prate, 


The  Sculler,  Epigr.  43. 
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Taylor  uses  it  also  in  his  own  person,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Praise  of  Hempteed:  "  Preface;  and 
pro/act,  my  masters,  if  your  stomackes  serve."  So 
in  Laneham's  quaint  letter,  at  the  end  of  his  intro- 
duction, he  says, 

Thus  proface  ye,  with  the  preface. 
Coraus,  thou  clerk  of  gluttony's  kitchen,  bid  me  proface. 

Decker's  GuCt  Hornl.  Proamium. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  reprint  of  1812  erro- 
neously prints  profess,  but  he  notices  the  original 
reading,  p.  30. 

Sweet  Sir,  sit  —  most  sweet  Sir,  tit  —  proface.'  what  you  want 
io  meat,  well  have  in  drink.  s  Hen.  IF.  v.  3. 

Reader,  read  this  thus ;  for  preface,  proface, 
Much  good  may  it  do  you.  llcya.  Epigr.  B  b  3  b. 

The  dinner's  half  done  before  I  say  grace, 
And  bid  the  old  knight  and  his  guest  proface. 

Wise  Worn,  of  Hogsdon. 
Before  the  second  course,  the  cardinall  came  in  booted  and 
spurred,  all  sodainely  among  them,  and  Imd  th  em  proface. 

Stome's  Annals,  N  n  n  5  b. 

See  many  other  examples  in  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
on  the  first  passage. 

Progress.   The  travelling  of  the  sovereign  to  visit 
different  parts  of  his  dominions.    These  were  some- 
times very  burthensotne  to  the  subject,  from  the 
right  assumed  of  seizing  whatever  was  wanted  for 
the  use  of  the  court.    Hence  Massinger : 
By  this  means  lie  shall  scape  court  visitants, 
And  not  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home, 
In  a  summer progress.  Guardian,  i.  1. 

It  appears  that  Henry  VII.  was  scrupulous  as  to 
the  charge  he  occasioned,  and  even  Elizabeth  has 
expressed  displeasure  at  superfluous  expenses;  but 
James  I.  had  no  such  delicacy.  See  Mr.  Gilford's 
note  on  the  passage  of  Massinger. 

My  life  on't,  he  scraped  these  compliments  from  his  cart,  the 
last  load  he  carried  for  the  progress.         Album.  O.  PI.  vii.  157. 
Make  me  a  monarch,  here's  my  crown  and  sceptre; 
In  progress  will  I  now  go  through  tho  world. 

Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  150. 

Mr.  Nichols's  very  curious  collection  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  "  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,"  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  is  now  become  extremely  scarce, 
and  a  new  edition  is  much  desired.  The  privilege 
was  disused  in  the  civil  wars,  and  restrained  and 
abridged  by  statute  under  Charles  II. 

It  seems  that  a  new  fashion  of  hats,  &c.  was  often 
started  in  the  time  of  a  progress: 

I  am  so  haunted  with  this  broad-brimm'd  hat 

Of  the  lait  progress-block.       B.  tc  Fl.  Wit  at  s.  W.  iv.  1. 

See  Block. 

To  Phocue,  v.  To  steal.  To  prigge  is  to  filch,  in 
Minshew. 

And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion 

l/ooks  like  a  proguing  knave.    B.  Jt  Ft.  Span.  Cur.  iii.  3. 

In  the  first  folio  edition  it  is  pronging.  Mr.  Theo- 
bald would  have  it  changed  to  progging,  but  without 
suflicient  reason.  See  Todd  on  this  word,  for  the 
supposed  etymology,  and  other  examples. 

To  Proin,  v.  To  prune.  Very  little  used  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  but  common  before  that  time.  See 
Chaucer. 

—  The  sprigs,  that  did  about  it  grow, 
Heproin'd  from  the  lea  vie  amies,  to  wake  it  easier  view'd. 

Chapman,  Horn.  Iliad,  p.  139. 
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He  plants,  he  proins,  be  pares,  he  tritnmeth  round 
Th'  ever  grocn  beauties  of  a  fruitfull  ground. 

Sylv.  Dubart.  p.  U| 

It  is  still  Scotch.    See  Dr.  Jamieton't  Dictionary. 
Minshew  has  "  to  p nine  trees but  refers  to 
prune.    It  was  particularly  said  of  a  hawk,  "  she 
proins,"  pluraas  comit,  concinnat.    See  Johnson,  who 
calls  it  a  corruption  of  prune ;  but  it  is  older. 
Proiner,  «.    Pruner;  from  the  above. 

—  His  father  was 
An  honest  proiner  of  our  country  vines, 
Yet  he's  shot  to  his  foot-cloth. 

To  which  the  other  answers, 

O,  he  is  1  he  proin'd  him  well,  and  brought  him  up  to  learning. 

Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.  it.  439. 
Proking-spit,  seems  to  mean  a  long  .Spanish  rapier, 
in  contrast  with  a  Scotch  broad  sword.    Proker  n 
said  to  be  still  synonymous  with  poker,  in  Ireland. 

Piping  bote  puffes  toward  the  pointed  plume, 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking  spit  of  Spaine. 

Hairs  Satires,  i».  4. 
Prolixious,  a.    Prolix,  causing  delay. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes, 

That  banish  what  they  sue  for.        Meat,  for  Mcas.  ii.  4. 

—  More  prolixious  was 
Than  present  peril  any  whit  commended. 

Drayt.  Mom,  p.  1570. 
Well  known  unto  them  by  bis  prolixious  sea  wanderings. 

Nosh's  Lenten  Stuff,  1599. 
See  Steevens  on  the  first  example. 

Prologue.   The  custom  of  speaking  a  prologue  ins 
black,  dress  is  very  ancient. 

A  woman  once  in  a  Coronation  may, 

With  pardon,  speak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 

A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 

That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloak 

With  a  starch'd  face,  and  supple  leg,  bath  spoke 

Before  the  plays  this  twelve-month. 

Beaum,  If  Ft.  Prol.  to  the  Corona  tin, 
Do  you  not  koow  that  I  am  the  prologue  ¥    Do  you  not  see 
this  long  black  velvet  cloak  upon  my  back  ?    Have  I  not  all  the 
signs  ofa  prologue  about  me?       Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.  vi.  454. 

He  was  usually  ushered  in  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets.   See  Trumpet. 

To  Promote.   To  inform. 


Steps  in  this  false  spy,  this  promo, 
Closely  betrays  him  that  hi., gives 


Drnyt.  Oml,  p.  1304. 


sboold  beg  it  as  a  coo- 
Har.  Apol.Jor  Ajax,  M  8. 


See  Promoter. 
Lest  some  I 
cealment. 

See  Beg. 

A  Promoter,  s.  An  informer;  from  promoting  causes 
or  prosecutions.  Holioke'a  Dictionary  has,  "  A 
promotour,  which,  having  part  of  the  forfeit,  bringeth 
men  into  trouble." 

His  eyea  be  promoters,  some  trespass  to  spie. 

Tusser,  p.  101.  ed.  1674. 
There  lacketh  one  thing  in  this  realme,  that  it  bath  need  of,  for 
God's  sake  make  some  promoters.  There  lacke  promoters  such 
as  were  in  King  Henry  the  7's  daies,  your  grauodmihcr.  There 
lacke  men  to  promote  the  king's  officers  when  they  do  amisse,  aad 
to  promote  all  offenders.  Latimer's  Serm.  p.  119- 

An  itching  scab,  that  is  your  harlot;  a  sore  scab,  vour  usurer; 
a  running,  your  promoter.  A  Mud  World,  0.  PL  v.  354. 

There  goes  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  a  promoter  and  « 
koavc.  Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vit.  367. 

That  is,  they  are  much  alike,  cut  out  of  the  same 
materials.   See  Pair  of  sheers. 
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To  Promovb.   To  promote,  or  patronize. 

Though  tome  font  as  Lick  fool  promote  their  ragged  rhyme*, 
And  do  transcribe  them  o'er  an  hundred  several  timet. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  p.  1053. 

It  was  used  by  Suckling.    See  Johnson. 

Peon  e,  a.  Prompt,  ready ;  without  the  preposition  to, 
which  is  now  always  subjoined. 

Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  yoong  gibbets, 
I  oerer  saw  one  so  prone.  '  Cymb.  ».  4. 

—  In  ber  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  i.  3. 

That  is,  a  prompt  or  ready  dialect.  The  commen- 
tators have  puzzled  here,  though  they  explained  it  in 
the  other  place,  and  have  brought  these  examples : 

With  bombard  and  basilisk,  with  men  prone  and  vigorous. 

Fall,  $e.  of  Rebellion,  1437. 


For  use  of  war  so  prone  and  fit.    Gorget't  Lucan,  book  6. 
Pbonotory.   A  contraction  of  prothonotary ;  a  chief 
notary, 


And  I  knew  you  a  pronotory't  boy, 
That  wrote  indentures  at  the  to 


i  towne-house  doore. 

Daniel,  Qu.  Arc.  p.  356. 

Pronoun.   The  redundant  repetition  of  the  pronoun 

of  the  first  person  is  common  in  most  languages.  Je 

ne  ferai  rien  de  cela,  moi,  the  French  say ;  with  us  it 

is  rather  disused,  but  occurs  in  our  old  authors. 

I  tell  thee,  I,  that  tbou  bast  marr'd  ber  gown. 

Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  3. 

I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I.        Rich.  III.  iii. 
I  am  none  of  these  common  pedants,  I, 
That  cannot  speak  without  propterta  quod. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  iL  34*. 
See  Steevens,  and  others,  on  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

Proper,  a.  One's  own  ;  that  which  belongs  to  a  parti- 
cular person.  This  is  the  third  sense  of  the  word  in 
Johnson,  but  it  is  surely  rather  disused. 

The  bastard's  bruins  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  1  dash  out.  Wint.  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life.        Hand.  v.  8. 
Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partial  be. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  1. 
How  shall  our  subjects  then  insult  ou  us, 
When  our  examples,  that  are  light  to  them, 
Shall  be  eclipsed  with  our  proper  deed*. 

Tancr.  e}  Git.  O.  PI.  iL  S00. 
Also  private,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is 
common : 

Every  woman  common  I  whnt  shall  we  do  with  all  the  proper 
women 'in  Arcadia?  They  shall  be  common  too. 

Skirleft  Arcadia. 

Rose  is  a  fay  re,  but  not  a  proper  woman. 
Can  any  creature  proper  be  tlmi's  common  f 

Epigr.  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Hence  Un proper,  q.  v. 

Dr.  Johnson's  8th  sense  seems  fairly  resolvable 
into  this;  his  10th,  tall,  handsome,  &c.  certainly 
belongs  to  the  following  passage;  but  without  the 
idea  of  bulk,  for  it  is  Viola  who  speaks  of  herself: 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  false, 
(That  is,  the  comely  well-looking  false  persons) 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms.  Tied.  N.  ii.  9. 

Property.  In  a  theatrical  sense,  any  articles  neces- 
sary to  be  produced  in  the  scene.  In  this  sense  it  is 
still  used  there,  and  the  person  who  provides  such 
articles,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  them  ready,  is 
called  the  property 
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Go  get  us  proptrtict  and  tricking*  for  00 r  fairies. 

Mer.  W.  W.  iv.  4. 
I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants. 

Altai,  k  Dr.  i.  «. 

—  My  lord,  we  must 
Hare  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  for  a  propertie. 

Old  Play  of  Tarn.  Shr.  Act  i.  p.  164. 

The  stage  keeper,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew 
Fair,  wishes  to  have  a  pump  on  the  stage,  "  for  a 
property."  Induct. 

To  Propone.   To  propose ;  propono,  Latin. 

For  bee  had,  as  tbey  affirmed,  means  to  propone,  whereby  he 
might  be  reconciled.  Holintk.  vol.  ii.  N  7  b. 

To  aay  "  placet "  untn  that,  which  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
fathers  might  be  proponed  to  them.  Jieeh,  of  Rom.  Ch.  F  'J. 

Holinshed  uses  it  often.  Dryden  has  used  pro- 
ponent, for  one  that  proposes.    See  T.  J. 

To  Pro  pulse,  t>.  To  drive  from  us,  to  repulse;  pro- 
pello,  Latin. 

For  seeing  our  enimie*  doe  now  violently  nssaulte  at,  if  we 
should  not  with  like  courage  propuLe  their  violence. 

Under  down  t  Heliodor.  sign.  C  1  b. 

Prospective,  s.    A  perspective,  or  glass,  to  view 
distant  objects.   Accented  on  the  first  syllable. 
Lastly  of  fingers  glasses  we  contrive, 
And  every  band  is  made  a  protective. 

Corbet,  Poems,  p.  56. 
Take  here  this  protpective,  and  wherein  note  and  tell  what  thou 
seett,  for  well  mayest  thou  there  observe  their  shadows. 

Daniel,  p.  415. 

Protense,  s.  Extension,  drawing  out  The  reading 
of  the  first  edition  in  the  following  passage,  and 
probably  right.    See  Todd. 

—  Recount  from  hence 
My  glorious  soveraine's  goodly  ancestrye, 
Till  that  by  dew  degrees,  and  long  protense, 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  uoto  her  excellence. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  iii.  4. 
Upton  also  prefers  this  reading.   The  other  edi- 
tions have  pretense. 

Protract,  *.  Long  continuance,  delay;  from  the 
verb. 

And  many  nights  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  morn. 

Spent.  Sonnet,  86. 
And  wisdom  willed  me  without  protract, 
In  speedie  wiae,  to  pot  the  same  in  ure. 

Ferrex  if  Porr.  O.  PI.  i.  145. 

Mr.  Todd  thinks  this  substantive  was  first  adopted 
by  Spenser;  but  Ferrex  and  Porrex  was  published 
long  before  his  Sonnets. 

Provano,  or  more  commonly  Provant.  Provender, 
provision,  ammunition ;  provende,  French. 

Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  their  war;  who  have  their provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens.  Coriol.  n.  1. 

I  tell  thee  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  provant  a  whole  day,  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  JJ.  ty  Ft.  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 

The  word,  in  fact,  was  very  common.  See  the 
other  instances  in  Steevens's  note  on  the  first  pas- 
sage.  It  was  not  quite  disused  in  Dryden's  time : 


■  come,  compell'd  by  want, 
With  rusty  swords,  and  suits  provant. 


Counlerscuff.  Dryd.  Misc.  vol.  iii.  p.  34*. 
Thus  provant,  put  in  apposition  with  any  other 
thing,  implied  that  such  an  article  was  supplied  for 
mere  provision ;  as  we  say,  ammunition  bread,  &c 
meaning  a  common  sort.    Thus  Bobadil  says,  in 
3  F 
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contempt  of  the  sword  which  Master  Matthew  had 
bought  for  a  Toledo, 

A  poor  proranf-rnpier,  no  better. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  in  H.  iii.  t. 
A  sutler,  whose  occupation  was  to  sell  provant,  or 
provision,  is  jocularly  termed  Provant,  by  a  corporal, 
in  a  quarrel,  in  mock-heroic : 


One,  PI.  1. 


O  gods  of  Rome,  was  Nicodemus 
To  bear  these  braveries  from  a  poor  provant  ! 

B.  tf  Fl.  Four  Flayt  h 
What's  fighting?  it  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  prowmf-sw'oriU,  and  buff  jerkin  tnen. 

Ib.  Elder  Bra.  v,  1. 
Item,  fourscore  pair  of  prowwr-breeches,  o*  th'  new  fashion. 

Middleton,  Any  Thing/or  Q.  Life,  106*.  4lo.  sign.  G. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  read 
the  following  passage,  thus  pointed : 
—  We're  fairly  promis'd, 
Bot  soldiers  cannot  feed  on  promises; 
All  our  provant  apparel's  torn  to  rags ; 
And  our  munition  tails  us. 

Welat tit  Appiut,  Act  i.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  304. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  latter  collection  puts 
the  stop  at  provant,  meaning  to  express  that  pro- 
mises were  all  their  provant,  which  might  do ;  but  it 
had  been  said  before,  "  our  victual  fails  us :"  and 
provant  apparel,  for  military  allowance  of  clothing,  is 
more  in  the  style  of  the  time,  and  improves  the 
whole  passage. 

To  Provant,  as  a  verb,  to  supply  with  provision. 

Should  not  only  supply  her  inhabitants  with  plentiful  purvey- 
ance of  sustenance,  but  provant  and  victuall  moreover  this  mon- 
strous army  of  strangers. 

Natk't  Lenten  Stuff,  Hart.  Misc.  vi.  p.  149. 

Proud  tailor.  The  Warwickshire  name  for  a  gold- 
finch. It  is  certainly  true,  as  Mr.  Daines  Barriugton 
has  observed,  (Jrchtcol.  iii.  p.  33.)  that  this  odd  name 
is  given  in  Warwickshire  to  the  bird  usually  called 
a  gold-finch.  Perhaps  also  elsewhere,  but  certainly 
there,  as  I  know  from  local  testimony.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  following  passage  should  be  read 
thus: 
Lady.  I  will  not  sing. 

llotsp.  Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  red-breatt  teacher. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

That  is,  "  To  turn  teacher  of  goldfinches  or  red- 
breasts." The  editions  have  "  or  be  red-breast 
teacher which  leaves  it  difficult  to  extract  any 
sense  from  the  passage. 

To  Prove  masteries.  To  make  trial  of  skill,  to  try 
who  docs  best,  or  has  the  mastery. 

He  would  often  run,  lespe,  or  prove  masteries  with  his  cbiefe 
courtiers.  Knollet't  H.  </  Turkes,  5 16  I. 

lie  assembled  an  arroie,  and  wyth  the  same  (and  such 
strounecrs  as  he  brought  over  wjth  him )  beRynnmh  to  prove  mat- 
UryetT  uSinsk.  ii.  I  7.  col.  2.  b. 

Providence,  in  the  following  passage,  seems  to 
mean  only  care  of  providing,  not  prudence  or  fore- 
sight in  general. 

I  do  cooler  that  providence,  with  my  power 
Of  absolute  command,  to  have  abundance 
To  your  best  care.  Matt.  New  Way,  iii.  2. 

Province,  which  modern  editors  have  substituted, 
seems  to  me  to  improve  both  sense  and  metre ;  but 
Mr.  Giflbrd  appears  to  think  otherwise.   A  passage 
on  the  providence  of  nature  surely  does  not 
the  word  here. 
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Prov. 
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Here,  if  it 


ited  by 


Provokement.  Provocation. 

Whose  sharpe  provokement  them  incenst  so  sore, 
That  both  were  bent  t'  avenge  bis  usage  base. 

Spent  F.  Q.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Provost.  An  executioner,  or  rather  superintendaot 
of  executions;  properly  provoti-manhall.  Minshew 
has,  "  A  provost  martiall  —  G.  Prevost  des  maiw- 
chaux. — L.  Praefectus  rerum  capitalium."  Dr.  John- 
son and  others  say,  an  executioner  to  an  army ;  bat 
the  office  was  also  transferred  to  cities.  The  pro- 
tost,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  evidently  belongs  to 
Vienna : 

9 

honour. 

See  that  Claudio 
omorrow  morning. 

Meat,  for  M.  Act  ii.  1. 

In  the  fourth  act  this  Provost  appears  as  keeper 
of  the  public  prison,  employing  executioners  under 
him.  He  says  to  the  Clown,  "  Here  is  in  our  prison 
a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks  a 
helper ;  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it 
shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves."  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 
The  public  prison  was  probably  also  a  garrison.  So 
in  MasBtuger,  the  provost  is  only  said  to  see  execu- 
tion done : 

Is't  holiday,  O  Casaar,  that  thy  servant, 

Thy  provott,  to  sec  execution  done 
Upon  these  Christians  in  Ccsaren, 
Should  now  want  work.  Virgin  Martyr,  v.  1. 

I  have  been  provott-tnartkall  twenty  yean, 
And  have  trussed  up  a  thousand  ot  these  ruscali, 
But  so  near  Paris  yet  1  never  met 
One  of  that  brotherhood. 

B.  4'  Fl.  L.  Ft.  Lamy.  v.  last  scene. 

It  appears  that  provost  was  at  one  time  a  step  to 
honour  in  the  English  fencing  schools,  the  gradations 
being  scholar,  provost,  master.  Thus  Amorphus,in 
a  scene  meant  to  burlesque  those  schools,  names 
A  sot ua,  bis  scholar,  provost  in  a  trial  of  skill : 

We  do  give  leave  and  licence  to  our  provott  Acolastos,  Poly- 
pragnion,  Asotus,  to  play  his  master's  prise  against  all  outer* 
whatsoever.  B.  Jon*.  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  i- 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  parody  on  the  advertue- 
ments  of  those  fencing  masters. 
Prowest,  a.    Most  valiant;  a  superlative  from pro*, 
which  iR  the  French  preu,  pros,  or  preux,  valiant- 
Hence  the  word  prowess,  8tc.  in  French  prouesu. 

The  promett  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight. 

Spent.  F.Q.  !.».«• 

See  also  F.  Q.  II.  viii.  18. 

The  noblest,  stoutest,  and  the  promett  knight, 
That  ctit  aimed  shield,  or  blade  forth  drew. 

Mar.  Ariott.  tin,  7 

Probus  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word. 
See  Menage,  in  prou,  and  prouesse. 

A  contraction  of  prowess. 

least,  did  want  nor  lask^ 
Warner't  Alb.  £«*{.  p-  » 

His  ancient  yeares  made  craftie  Hannibal 
Admire  the  prone*  and  valloor  of  his  foe. 

Brandon  t  Octavia,  1498,  A  J- 

Prugce,  *.   Seems  to  mean  a  partner;  perhaps  a 
doxy,  before  mentioned,  in  this  passage : 

If  hisprugge  aspire  to  so  much  stock,  or  so  great  trust,  as  «° 
brew  to  sell,  he  will  be  sure  to  drmke  u^all  '.'"^J5*1"^^  ^  S1 
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To 
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Pbcnb,  v.   Term  in  falconry.   The  hawk  is  said  to 
prune,  when  she  picks  her  feathers,  and  sets  them  in 
order  with  her  bill.    Applied  also  to  other  birds. 
—  His  royal  bird 
Prunet  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  hit  beak.  Cymb.  v.  4. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  a  man : 

Which  makes  him  prune  himself  and  blister  up 

The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity.    1  He*.  IV.  i.  J. 

See  Proin,  which  is  the  older  form. 

Pbunes,  Steweo.  A  favourite  dish,  and  particularly 
common  in  brothels. 

Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing  for  ttew'd  prunes 
—  and  having  but  two  in  the  di»h,  kc.        Meat,  for  Meat.  ii.  1. 
There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  ttew'd  prune. 

1  Hen.  IV.  Li.  3. 

This  is  the  pension  of  the  stews— 'tis  stew  money,  ttew'd  prune 
cash,  Sir.  Iftbit  be  not  a  Good  Play,  <jrc 

See  an  abundantly  copious  note  on  the  subject,  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  above  passage  from  1  Hen.  IV. 

Pocelle,  a.  A  virgin.  This  French  word  was  occa- 
sionally adopted  as  English. 

According  to  the  affection  that  rose  in  the  centre  of  that  modest 
and  sober  pucelle'*  mind.  Pal.  of  Plea*,  ii.  sign.  I  i  7. 

So  Ben  Jonson  has  an  epigram  addressed  to  the 
court  Pucelle.  It  should  appear  that  she  little  de- 
served the  title,  for  he  thus  counsels  her : 

Miall  I  advise,  Pucelle  f  steal  away 

From  court,  while  yet  thy  feme  hath  some  small  dart 

Underwood*,  Ep.  £8.  Gift",  ed. 

In  his  verses  to  Fletcher,  on  his  Faithful  Skep- 
htrdeu,  he  says, 

Lady  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fen.  Epigram. 

So  Talbot  is  made  to  speak  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  Dauphin : 

Pucelle  or  putxell,  dolphin  or  dog-fish  I 

Your  beam  I'll  stamp  oot  with  my  borso's  heels. 

1  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

See  Puzzsl. 

Puck,  Pug,  and  Pouke,  are  all  appellations  for  a 
fiend.  Puke,  demon,  Icelandic  ana  Gothic.  Puck 
is  particularly  the  name  for  the  goblin  styled  also 
Robin  Good-fellow,  who  takes  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  Shakespeare'B  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and 
who  is  thus  accosted  by  a  fairy : 

Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making 

Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish 

Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow. 

To  which  Puck  answers, 

Thou  speak'st  anghc, 
I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

Mid* 

He  is  also  celebrated  by  Drayton : 

He  meeteth  Pack,  whom  must  men  call 
Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  tall. 
A  bigger  kinde  there  is  of  them,  called  with  us  hobgoblins  and 
Robin-GoodftUoai,  that  would,  in  superstitious  times,  grinde 
come  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  maner  of  drudgery 
work.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  48. 

Burton  makes  a  Puck  a  separate  demon,  which  he 
characterizes  like  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp.    Ib.  p.  49. 

Pug,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  called  the  Devil  is  an 
Ass,  is  evidently  the  same  personage.    His  amuse- 
are  described  as  the  same: 


ii.  1. 


—  These  were  wont  to  be 
Your  main  atchievemeuts,  Pug ;  you  have  some  plot  now 
Upon  a  tonning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  jest, 
Or  keep  the  chum  so,  that  the  butter  come  not 
'Spue  o*  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot  spit. 

B.  Jon.  Demi  is  an  Ass,  i.  1. 

See  Pouke. 
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In  the  Sad  Shepherd,  of  the  same  author,  he 
appears  under  the  title  of  Puck-hairy.  Act  iii. 
Under  his  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow,  he  is  again 
well  characterized  in  Jonson's  Masque  of  Love  Re- 
stored, vol.  v.  p.  401,  &c.  Butler  unites  the  names 
of  Pug  and  Robin : 

To  pinch  die  slatterns  black  and  blue, 

For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do, 

This  is  your  bus'ness,  good  Pug-Robin, 

And  your  diversion.       lludib.  Part  III.  Can.  ii.  v.  1415. 

Afterwards  Pug  is  used  as  a  general  name  of 
fiends : 

Quoth  he,  that  may  be  said  as  true, 

By  th'  idlest  pug  of  all  your  crew.  Ibid,  1435. 

Heywood  refers  us  to  a  learned  account  of  these 
Pugs: 

In  Joint  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  or  Kihaldi;  such  a*  wee 
Pug*  and  hobgoblins  call.   Their  dwellings  bco 
In  comers  of  old  houses  least  frequeuted, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  these  con  vented 
1  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 

Hne  call  them  fairies. 
Hierarchie,  Lib.  ix.  p.  574. 

Robin  makes  a  long  speech  in  Warner's  Albion's 
England,  Book  xiv.  cb.  91.  p.  307.  He  appears  as 
an  active  personage  in  Grim  the  Collier  oj  Croydon, 
O.  PI.  xi.  and  in  the  still  older  drama  of  rVt'/y 
Beguiled,  Or.  of  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  329.  See  also 
Percy's  Reiiaves,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  and  the  notes  on 
Milton's  Allegro. 

The  Scottish  Brownie  was  a  very  similar  per- 
sonage : 

Ho  wns  supposed  to  baunt  some  old  houses,  thoso  especially 
attached  to  farms.  Instead  of  doing  any  injury,  ho  was  believed 
to  be  very  useful  to  tbe  family,  particularly  to  the  servants,  if  they 
treated  biro  well;  for  whom,  while  they  took  their  necessary 
refreshment  in  sleep,  be  was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of  drudgery. 

Jamteton. 

See  also  Dr.  Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347,  &c. 


Puck-fist,  perhaps  originally  puff-fat.  The 
called  puff-ball,  or,  by  some,  fut-ball,  as  in  Wilkina's 
Real  Character^  Alph.  Index.  "  Fungus  pulveru- 
lentus."  Coles.  Metaphorically,  a  term  of  reproach, 
equivalent  to  "  vile  fungus,"  "  scum  of  the  earth." 

—  But  that  this  puckjut, 
This  universal  rut  tar.       B.  ft  Fl.  Cust.  of  Country,  i.  «. 
Sanazar  a  goose,  Ariosto  a  puck-jitt  to  me. 

Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  ill. 

Sometimes  puck-foist : 


—  What  pride 
Of  pamper'd  blood  has  mounted  up  this  m 
M.ddUton't  More  Du 


is  puck  foist  t 
Dm.  than  W.  iv.  3. 

Pudding -tobacco.  A  particular  preparation  of 
tobacco.   See  in  Cane  and  Tobacco. 

Puddle.dock,  in  Thames-street,  thus  described  in 
London  and  its  Environs,  in  6  vols,  published  by 
Dodsley  in  1761 : 

There  was  anciently  a  descent  into  the  Thames  in  this  place, 
where  horses  used  to  be  watered;  who,  raising  the  mud  with  their 
feet,  made  the  place  like  a  puddle;  from  this  circumstance,  and 
from  a  person  named  Puddle  living  there  [the  latter  is  probably 
fictitious]  this  dock,  according  to  Makland,  obtained  its  present 

Stowe  Bays,  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  laystall  for 
the  soil  01  the  streets,  and  much  frequented  by 
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barges  and  lighten,  for  taking  the  same  away ;  also 
landing  corn,  and  other  goods.  Survey,  B.  iii.  edit. 
1722. 


m  at 


Surprize  tar,  carry  her  down  to  the  water  side,  pop  her  i 
Puddle-dock,  and  carry  her  to  Graveseml  in  a  pair  of  oars. 

A  Match  at  Mtdn.  O.  PI.  vii.  408. 

Dutchess  of  Puddledock  was  a  mock  title,  some- 
times given  in  contempt,  to  a  female  who  was 
thought  to  give  herself  airs. 

Pue-fellow.    See  Pew-fellow. 

Pug,  was  occasionally  a  familiar  term  of  good  fellow 
ship,  or  intimacy;  as  monkey,  which  means  the 


Good  pug,  give  me  some  capon.      Ant.  If  Mtllida,  ii.  J. 
In  a  western  barge,  with  good  wind  and  lusty  puggt,  one  may 
go  ten  miles  in  two  days.  -£y(y'*  Enaymion,  iv.  2. 

See  Puck. 

Pugging.  There  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  it  means  thieving,  in  the  song  of  Autolycus : 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
•         •         •         •         • " 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  an  edge. 

Puggard  occurs  for  a  thief  in  the  Roaring  Girl : 

—  And  know  more  Jaws 

Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggardt,  curbers, 

With  all  the  devils  black  guard,  than  is  fit 

Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit.  O.  Pl."vi.  115, 

I  do  not  see  that  prigging  and  proguing  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  this  word. 

Puing.  A  term  expressing  one  of  the  sounds  made 
by  birds. 

The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  puing  could, 
Cackling  and  chattering  that  of  Jove  beseech. 

Pcmbr.  Arced.  B.  iii.  p.  496. 

Puisne.   Pronounced  Puny,  which  see. 

Puke.  A  grey,  or  dark  colour.  "  Color  pull  us." 
Coles.  In  Barett's  Alvearie,  it  is  defined  as  a  colour 
between  russet  and  black,  and  rendered  also  pultus. 
Salmon's  receipt  to  make  it  indicates  the  same. 

FalstarT  is  called,  among  other  ridiculous  epithets, 
puke-stocking.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  Dark  coloured 
stockings  were  then  thought  reproachful;  so  black- 
legs, in  later  times.  Mr.  Todd  mentions  puce-colour; 
but  that  is  French,  and  means,  therefore,Jtf«ra-cofoi/r. 

In  Drant's  translation  of  Horace,  Satire  8. 

Nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla; 
Is  rendered, 

Ytuckde  in  pukitk  frock. 
See  Steevens's  Note. 

To  Pull,  or  Pluck  down  a  side.  To  cause  the 
loss  or  hazard  of  the  side  or  party  with  which  a 
person  plays. 

—  Pray  you  pause  a  little, 
If  I  hold  your  cards,  I  shall  pull  down  the  tide, 
I  am  not  good  at  the  game.  Matt.  Great  D.  of  Flor.  iv.  1. 

—  And  if  now, 

At  this  downright  game,  i  may  but  hold  your  cards, 
I'll  not  pull  doom  the  tide.  Id.  ifunat.  Comb.  ii.  1. 

Ev.  Aspatia,  take  her  part.  I  hi  la.  I  will  refuse  it, 
She  will  pluck  do«n  a  tide,  she  does  not  use  it. 

B.  $  Ft.  Maid"!  Trag.  ii.  1. 
Such  one  [that  never  learned  to  shoote]  commonlye  plucketh 
down  a  tide,  and  crafty  archers  which  be  against  him,  will  be  glad 
of  him.  Ate h.  Tosoph.  p.  xvii. 

Pullain,  or  Pullbn.  Poultry.  A  word  still  used 
in  the  north. 

—  A  false  theefe 

That  came,  like  a  false  foxe,  my  pullain  to  kill  and  mischeefc. 

Gammer  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  C3. 
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I  have  knowen  those  that  have  been  five  and  fiftv  r,«_  „ 
law]  and  all  about  pulten  and  p«s.  lyews  at  , 

A  rogue  that  has  fed  upon  me,  aodtbe  fruit  of  my  wit,  like 
pullem  from  a  pander's  chipping*. 

Miteriet  of  Inf.  Jlfcrr.  0.  PI.  v.  W. 

She  can  do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  know,  how  pnUt, 
Should  be  cranWd.  B.  *  Ft.  Scornful  Lcd,\Ti. 

Pulley  pieces.    Armour  for  the  knees.  Cotgraxe. 
Coles  has  it  pulley-pies,  but  that  seems  an  evident 

mietiila 


Pulpatoons,  *.  A  particular  sort  of  confection  or 
cake ;  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "  Pulpamenta  delicates :" 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  conjectural.  Probablv 
made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit,  as  apple-paste,  &c. 

With  a  French  troop  of  jmtpatoont,  mackaroons,  kickshaws, 
grand  and  excellent.  Nabbet't  Mierocostnut,  O.  PI.  ii.  JSt. 

Pulsidge,  for  pulse.  An  intentional  blunder,  to  mark 
an  illiterate  speaker. 

Now  you  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperalitv,  your  pultUtt 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  could  desire.    2*  Hen.  IV.  ii.  8. 

To  Pun.  To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar;  to  beat  or  strike 
with  force.    Puman,  conterare,  Saxon. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks 
*  bi»ket-  Trail.  4-  Crttt,  a.  1. 

The  gall  of  these  lizards  punned  and  dissolved  in  water. 

Holland" t  Pliny,  xtix.  *. 

Yea  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  be  was  in  the 
country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood,  and  to  panne  barley,  sad 
to  doe  other  country  works  only  for  the  exercise  of  his  body. 

Coghan't  Haven  of  Health,  p.  SSJ. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  testimony  that  this  term  is 
still  current  in  the  midland  counties ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  related  of  a  Staffordshire  servant  who  lived  with 
Miss  Seward,  at  Lichfield,  that,  hearing  his  mistress 
knock  with  her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant,  he 
often  said,  "  Hark !  madam  is  punning." 

How  it  was  transferred  to  the  sense  in  which  it  it 
now  current,  may  be  doubted ;  perhaps  it  means  to 
beat  and  hammer  upon  the  same  word. 

Punese,  for  punaise.    See  Marpion. 

Punk.  A  prostitute;  a  coarse  term,  which  is  deser- 
vedly growing  obsolete. 

She  may  be  a  punk,  for  many  of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow, 
nor  wife.  Meat. for  Meat.  v.  f. 

It  was  used  by  Butler,  Dryden,  and  still  later. 
See  Johnson. 

A  book  called  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum,  8to. 
1689,  explains  it  a  bawd,  and  derives  it  from  punj, 
Saxon,  a  drawing  purse,  as  scortum. 

Punk-devise.   See  Point-devise. 

Punto,  or  Punta.    A  term  in  the  old  art  of  fencing. 
To  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  kc.  M.  W.  Winds,  ii.  3. 
I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rule*,  as  your  puntt, 
your  reverse,  kc.  B.  Jon.  Ev.  M.  in  hit  H.  it.  7. 

Punto-riverxo  was  a  back-handed  stroke,  similar 
to  the  punto,  or  rather  punta. 

Your  dagger  commaunding  his  rapier,  you  mar  give  hito  * 
punta,  either  dritta,  or  riverta.  Sonolo  on  the  £>««//«,  K  8. 4te 

Florio  translates  it  thus  : 
With  a  right  or  rererte  blowe,  be  it  with  the  edge,  with  tht 
back,  or  with  the  flat,  oven  as  liketh  him.  Second  Frvtct,  p.  119. 

They  are  here  united : 

Ab  the  immortal  pa&sado,  the  punto-riterso. 

Root.  6f  Jul.  ii.  *. 

See  Rivebso. 
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,  ».  A  small  creature ;  puisne,  French.  Johnson 
exemplifies  this  from  Milton  and  South ;  but  it  is 
now  obsolete  as  a  substantive.  We  often  find  it 
spelt  puisne,  in  old  authors. 

Many  couple*  of  little  tinging  choristers,  many  of  them  not 
•bore  eight  or  nine  years  old — Which  pretty  innocent  punks  were 
egrpgiously  deformed  by  those  that  bad  authority  over  them. 

Cetyal,  i.  37. 

A  rery  worroe  of  wit,  a  puney  of  Oxford,  shall  make  you  more 
hateful  I  than  Bandits  the  hungrye  (idler.  Ulysses  upon  Ajas,  B  8. 
Shall  each  odd  puisne  of  the  lawyer's  tune, 
Each  barmy-froth,  that  last  day  did  beginne, 
To  read  his  little,  or  his  nere  a  whit. 

Martian,  In  Lectores,  tte. 
Fresh  men,  at  Oxford,  were  sometimes  called 
jwiu'm  of  the  first  year: 

Others  to  make  sporte  withall,  of  this  last  sorte  were  they 
whom  they  call  freshmenn,  panics  of  the  first  yea  re. 

Christmas  Prince  at  Si.  John's  Coll.  p.  1. 

Poppets  dallying.  I  fancy  synonymous  with  the 
babies  in  the  eyes. 

I  could  interpret  between  yon  and  your  love,  if  I  could  see  the 
puppets  dallying.  Haml.  iii.  2. 

That  is,  if  I  was  near  enough  to  see  the  babies,  or 
miniature  reflections,  in  her  eyes.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  dialogue  shows  this  to  be  Hamlet's  meaning. 
Mr.  Steevens  did  not  perceive  it.   See  Babies  in 

THE  EYES. 

Pur.  A  term  at  the  game  of  post  and  pair.  Of  its 
meaning,  I  can  only  conjecture,  that  it  is  formed 
by  an  abbreviation  of  pair-royal,  corrupted  into 
purrial.  It  is  clear  that  pain,  and  pair-royals,  were 
a  principal  part  of  the  game.  Pair-royal  has  since 
been  further  corrupted  into  prial.  See  Pair- 
hoyal,  and  Post  and  paib. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Chiistmas,  Post-and- 
pair  is  introduced  as  one  of  his  children,  thus  cha- 
racterized : 

Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  hat,  his  garment 
all  done  orcr  with  pairs  and  purs,  his  squire  carrying  a  bos, 
cards,  and  counters.  B.  Jon.  vol.  vi.  p.  3. 

Afterwards  we  have  this  stanza : 

Now  Pott  and  Pair,  old  Christtnas's  heir, 

Doth  mnke  a  ginglini;  sully; 
And  wot  you  who,  'tis  one  of  my  two 

Sons,  cud-makers  in  Pur-ullcy.  lb.  p.  8. 

In  speaking  of  the  properties  wanted  by  these 
personages,  it  is  said  that 
Post  and  Pair  wauts  his  pur-ehops  and  pur-dogs.        lb.  p.  6. 
These  learned  terms  of  pur-chops,  and  pur-dogs,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  develop. 

Here  also  pur  is  joined  with  post  and  pair : 

Mine  arms  are  nil  armory,  gules,  sables,  azure,  or,  vert,  pur, 
pott,  pair,  tec.  Ay'V*  Midas,  v.  S. 

Where,  from  heraldic  terms,  he  slides  into  those 
of  gambling,  as  more  familiar  to  him. 

ft  is  still  more  difficult,  if  possible,  to  say  what 
pur  can  mean  in  the  following  whimsical  description 
of  Parolles  by  the  Clown : 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  Sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat  (but  not  a 
musk  cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fish-pond  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, and,  as  lie  says,  is  inuddic-d  withall.  All's  Well,  Ire.  v.  1. 

The  pur  of  a  cat  is  well  known  ;  but  how  Parolles 
could  be  a  pur,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  or  what  is  a  pur 
of  fortune. 

Latimer  tells  us  of  another  pur,  as  a  word  of  invi- 
tation to  a  hog: 

They  say  in  my  country,  when  tbey  call  their  hogges  to  the 
» marine-trough,  Come  to  thy  mingle  mungle,  cum  pur,  come  pur. 

Serin,  foi.  49.  b. 

He  was  a  Leicestershire  man. 
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Purchase.  A  cant  term  among  thieves  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  robberies. 

They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase.    Hen.  V.  iii.  9. 

All  the  purses  and  purchase  I  give  to  you  to-day  by  conveyance, 
bring  hither  to  Ursla  s  presently.  Here  w«  will  meet  at  night,  in 
her  lodge,  nnd  share.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  it.  4. 

—  A  bag, 

Of  a  hundred  pound  at  least,  all  in  round  shillings, 
Which  I  made  my  last  night's  purchase  from  a  lawyer. 

Match  at  Af.  O.  PI.  vii.  335. 

But  it  seems  that  it  was  not  only  a  cant  term; 
Spenser  uses  it  seriously : 

Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  several!, 
Which  be  bad  got  abroad  by  pure  has  cimittall. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  16. 

To  Pure,  v.   To  purify. 

If  you  be  unclean,  tnistris,  you  may  pure  yourself ;  you  have 
my  master's  ware  at  your  commnundement. 

Family  of  Love,  (1608),  D  4. 
Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  this  word  was  used  by 
Chaucer,  more  than  once. 

To  Pu  rfle,  v.  To  ornament  with  trimmings,  flounces, 
or  embroidery ;  pourjiler,  French. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purflcd  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assnv. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  13. 
Purfied  upon,  with  many  a  folded  plight.     Id.  II.  iii.  26. 

Milton  retained  it : 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew, 

Than  ber  purfied  scarf  cau  sliew.  Comus,  993. 

And  Dryden.  It  was  used  also  as  a  substantive, 
for  a  border  or  ornament  of  purflcd  work. 

Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's.  Since  the  former  article 
on  tins  subject  was  printed,  I  have  met  with  so 
accurate  a  description  of  this  famous  place,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  copying  it : 
En  Irlande  si  est  un  teas  [lieu] 

Ke  [Que]  jar  [jour]  et  nuit  art  [brule]  cume  [comme]  feus, 

K'um  UJu'on]  itpcle  le  Purgatore 

Saint  Patrice,  et  est  teas  [telle]  encore 

Ke  s'll  runt  [voiit]  aucunes  gent, 

Ke  ne  soieotnien  repentanz 

Tantost  est  raviz  h  perduz 

Qu'um  [Qu'on]  ne  set  [sail]  k*il  est  devenuz. 

S'il  est  eunfet  [  confess*]  et  repentanz, 

Si  va  et  passe  mains  turmens,  [tourmensj 

Et  s'espurge  de  ses  pec  hie*, 

Kant  plus  en  a,  plus  Ii  est  griet.  [tourmeut*] 

Ki  de  eel  lui  [lieu]  revenuz  est, 

Nule  riens  jamit  [jamais]  ne  Ii  [lui]  plttt  [plait} 

Eu  ce&t  sit-cle,  ne  iambs  jur,  [jour] 

Ne  rira,  mis  adis  [toujour*]  en  piur  fpleure]; 

Et  gemissent  les  maus  qui  sunt  [sont] 

Et  les  pechiez  ke  Its  rem  funt  [lont]. 

Supplem.  au  Glouuir*  de  Roquefort  an  mot  Kspurger. 
I  do  not  know  of  so  accurate  an  account  of  the 
place  in  English.  See  Patrick's,  St.  purgatory. 

Puritan.  A  pure  person,  a  precise  rigorist,  an 
affecter  of  superior  purity  and  sanctity,  such  as  in 
the  17th  century  overturned  the  state.  Puritans 
were  already  talked  of  in  Shakespeare's  time,  though 
not  yet  dangerous;  called  also  precisians.  See 
Precisian. 

Murry,  Sir,  sometimes  be  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Twelfth  N.  ii.  3. 

They  already  practised  the  stratagem,  still  in  use 
among  some  sectaries,  of  applying  profane  tunes  to 
sacred  uses,  which  they  consider  as  robbing  the 
devil  of  them : 

But  one  puritan  among  them,  and  he  tings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes. Wint.  Tale,  iv.  t. 
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They  objected  to  tbe  use  of  the  surplice : 

Though  honesty  bo  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hart ;  it  will 
Mr  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  btR  heart. 

AlCt  Well,  i.  3. 

One  of  the  plays  imputed  to  Shakespeare,  but 
probably  without  reason,  is  entitled  the  Puritan, 
where  much  of  their  hypocrisy  is  ridiculed.  See 
Malone's  Supp.  i.  433.  They  are  also  very  amply 
exposed  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Among  other  things,  their  fanatical  names  are  ridi- 
culed : 

Q.  Hit  Christen-oame  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 
L.  Yea,  Sir,  Zeal-of-the-land  Bujy. 
W.  How !  what  a  name's  there  1 

L.  O,  they  have  all  »t»ch  names,  Sir;  he  was  witness  for  Win 
here  (they  will  not  be  call'd  God-fathers)  and  named  her  Win-thc- 
fight :  you  thought  her  name  had  been  WinnifrtH,  did  you  not  ? 

IF.  I  did,  indeed. 

L.  He  would  ba'  thought  himself  a  stark  reprobate  if  it  bad. 

Q.  I,  for  there  was  a  blue-starch  o'  tbe  name  at  tbe 

same  time.  A  notable  hypocritical  vermin  it  is,  I  kuow  him. 
One  that  stands  upon  his  face,  more  than  his  faith,  at  all  times : 
ever  in  seditious  motion,  and  reproving  for  Tain-glory ;  of  a  most 
lunatic  conscience  and  spleen,  and  affects  tbe  violence  of  singu- 
larity in  ail  he  does.  —  By  his  profession  he  will  erer  be  i'  the 
state  of  innocence,  and  childhood;  derides  all  antiquity,  defies 
any  other  learning  than  inspiration  ;  and  what  discretion  soever 
years  should  a  Surd  him,  it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  igno- 
rance. BarrA.  Fair,  i.  3. 

This  is  strong  satire,  yet  this  and  much  more  was 
insufficient  to  correct  the  evil,  till  its  effects  had  been 
severely  felt,  throughout  the  nation.  In  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  Characters,  the  28th,  (ed.  1630)  is  that 
of  a  Puritane,  and  it  is  drawn  with  great  severity. 

The  following  poetical  character  of  a  puritan,  is 
also  well  drawn.    It  was  written  in  James  I.'s  time : 

In  our  reformed  church  too,  a  new  man 

Is  in  few  yeares  crept  np,  in  strange  disguise, 

And  cald  the  self  opinion'd  puritan, 
A  fellow  that  can  beare  himselfe  precise. 

No  church  supremacie  endure  he  can, 
Nor  orders  in  the  byshop's  diocyse : 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weares  a  forenall  ruffe, 

A  nose-gay,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuffe. 

■  bids  God  speed  yon  on  tbe  way, 
»  he  knowes  not  what  your  bosomes  smother, 
His  phrase  is,  Verily ;  by  yea  and  nav, 

In  faith,  in  truth,  good  neigbor,  or  good  brother; 
And  wbenhej>orrowes  money,  nere  will  pay, 

And  when  tbe  poor*  his  charity  intreat, 
You  labour  not,  and  therefore  must  not  eat. 

He  will  not  preach,  but  lector :  nor  in  white, 
Bicuuse  the  elders  of  the  church  commaund  it, 

He  will  not  crosse  in  baptisrae,  none  shall  fight 
Under  that  banner,  if  he  may  withstand  it, 

Nor  out  of  antient  fathers  Latine  cite, 
The  cause  may  he  he  doth  not  understand  it, 

His  followers  preach  all  faith,  and  by  their  worses 

You  would  not  judge  them  catholickes,  but  Turkes. 

He  can  endure  no  organs,  but  is  vest 

To  heare  the  quiristers  shrill  antheames  sing, 

He  blames  degrees  in  th*  accademy  next, 

And  'gainst  the  liberal  I  arts  can  scripture  bring, 

And  when  his  tongue  hath  runne  beside  the  test, 
You  can  perceive  him  his  loud  clamours  ring 

'Gmust  honest  pastimes,  and  with  pittious  phrase 

Ka;le  against  hunting,  hawking,  cockes,  ami  plaies. 

Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  Cant.  iv.  50.  See. 

To  Purl,  v.   To  curl,  or  run  in  circles ;  hence  "  purl- 
ing stream,"  possibly,  meant  dimpled,  or  eddying, 
though  now  usually  thought  to  allude  to  its  sound. 
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Yet  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  u  purling  sound."  Bee 
Todd.    Here,  however,  it  must  describe  motion ; 

—  From  bis  lips  did  fly 

Thin,  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

Sh.  Rope  of  Zarr 

Purtd,  in  the  following  passage,  means  laced; 
from  purl,  a  border: 
Is  thy  skin  whole?  art  thou  not  purPd  with  scabs? 

B.  4  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  ,.!. 

Purl,  s.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  fluid. 
The  following  passage  was  produced  by  Mr.  Malone, 
to  confirm  that  sense  of  the  word ;  which  it  certainly 
does: 

Whose  stream  an  easie  breath  doth  seem  to  blow, 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in purles, 
As  though  the  waves  bad  been  of  silver  curies. 

DraytOn't  Mortimeriadoi 

See  Malone  s  Shakesp.  by  Borne  ft,  xx.  p.  187. 

Purley,  for  purlieu.   A  certain  district. 

—  With  all  amercements  due 

To  such  as  hunt  in  purley,  this  is  something. 

Rand.  Mutt't  L.  G.  O.  PI.  ix.  p.  $44. 

Purples,  s.  One  of  the  names  for  a  species  of 
orchis,  probably  the  orcAu  matcula,  or  early  purple, 
a  common  English  flower;  which,  from  the  form 
of  its  root,  had  several  fanciful,  and  not  very  decent 


Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  crosser  ntitne, 

But  our  old  maids  do  dead  me*'$  finger*  call  them. 

Haml  it.  7. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  old  ballad,  where  they 
are  called  dead  mem  thumbs.  See  L.yle,  and  Gerard, 
in  Orchis.  Purples  was  also  the  name  of  a  disease. 
Purpoole.  Latin  Purpulia.  A  ludicrous  synonyme 
for  Gray's-inn,  introduced  in  that  curious  specimtn 
of  ancient  jocularity,  the  Gtsta  Crayorum,  See 
Nichols's  Progresses  of  FAiz.  vol.  ii.  It  is  demed 
the  old  name  of  the  manor,  which  was  pur- 


fVom 

chased  of  the  Lords  Gray  of  Wilton.  Selden  sty* 
that  the  estate  "  was  passed  by  indenture  of  bargain 
and  sale,  bearing  date  12  Aug.  21  Hen.  VIII.  (1606) 
— by  the  name  of  the  manor  of  Poripole,  otherwiie 
called  Gray's  Inne." 

To  Purse.  To  rob,  or  take  purses. 

Why  I'll  purse .-  if  that  raise  me  not  HI  bet  at  Bowling  Alky}. 

B.  if  PI.  Stornf.  L  v.  1- 

This  is  a  singular  use  of  the  word.  To  purse. 
meant,  and  still  means,  "  to  put  money  into  a  pune;" 
but  honestly,  as  well  as  otherwise. 

Purtenance,  *.  Explained  by  Dr 
that  is,  the  intestines  of  an  animal 
the  head.    See  Exodus,  xn.  9 
are  joined  together  in  the  following  passage : 

But  for  this  time,  I  will  only  handle  the  head  and  puritan' 

Lyly,  Midas,  1- 1 

But  it  properly  means,  all  that  belongs  to  tbe 
creature ;  being  abbreviated  from  appurtenance,  uu* 
is,  what  appertains  to  it.  Hence  it  is  punned  upon 
by  Lyly,  to  mean  the  ornaments  of  the  head.  See 
Johnson.  Appurtenance,  and  appertenance,  are  both 
met  with  in  authors. 
To  Purvey.  To  provide.  In  modem  times  usual)* 
applied  to  supplying  provisions;  by  Spenser  vse4 
otherwise : 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  bat  doe  pur-cay 

Yourself  of  sword,  before  that  bloody  day.  . 

Spent.  F.Q  Tl.»  * 


.  Johnson,  the  pluck, 
al,  usually  sold  srita 
Hence  the  words 
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To  Put  a  oirdlr  round.  To  go,  or  travel  round 
any  given  space.  There  is  nothing  obscure  in  this 
phrase,  nor  is  it  properly  obsolete ;  but  the  commen- 
tators on  Midi.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2.  hare  dearly  enough 
shown  that  it  was  particularly  current  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  so  as  almost  to  be  proverbial.  To  the 
numerous  instances  which  they  have  given,  add 
this: 

Methinlts  I  put  a  girdle  about  Europe. 

b.t(Fl.  Q,  of  Corinth,  ii. 

One  of  the  best  of  Bancroft's  bad  epigrams  turns 
on  Admiral  Drake's  making  the  earth  a  girdle.  B.  i. 
Ep.  206. 

Put  on,  for  put  your  hat  on,  be  covered.  Mr.  Gifford 
has  shown  plainly  that  this  is  a  familiar  phrase 
with  Massinger;  but  I  do  not  recollect  other  in- 
stances of  it : 

—  Well  observed. 
Put  on  ;  well  be  familiar,  mod  discourse 
A  little  of  this  argument.  Duke  of  Milan,  iv.  1. 

And  thou,  when  I  stand  bare,  to  say  put  on ; 
Or,  Father,  you  forget  yourself. 

New  W.topoyO.  D.  iii.  2. 
Mr.  Goldwire,  and  Mr.  Tradewell, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do?   Pat  on. 
G.  With  your  lordship's  favour.   L.  I'll  have  it  so. 
T.  Your  will,  my  lord,  excuses 

The  rudeness  of  our  manners.  City  Mad.  y.  2. 

It  now  generally  means  to  ««  get  on,"  to  move 
more  quickly. 

Put-pin,  a.  The  childish  game,  more  usually  called 
pushpin. 

Playing  at  put-pi*,  doting  on  some  glass*. 

Mariton,  Sat.  B.  iii.  Set.  8. 

A  Pctter  out.  One  who  deposited  money  on 
going  abroad.  A  ridiculous  kind  of  gambling,  prac- 
tised in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  which 
is  thus  explained :  "  It  was  customary  for  those  who 
engaged  in  long  expeditions  to  place  out  a  sum  of 
money,  on  condition  of  receiving  great  interest  for  it 
at  their  return  home."  Of  course,  if  they  returned 
not,  the  original  deposit  was  forfeited.  A  very 
usual  proportion  was  five  for  one;  but  it  would 
be  greater,  the  more  hazardous  and  long  the  voyage. 
To  this  Shakespeare  alludes,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

—  Or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we  find 
Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of.  '  Temp.  iii.  3. 

That  is,  "  every  traveller  will  warrant." 

I  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  oo,  to  travel;  and 
because  I  will  not  altogether  go  upon  eipeuce,  I  am  determined 
to  put  forth  some  live  thousand  pound,  to  be  paid  me  fioe for  one, 
upon  the  return  of  my  wife,  myself,  and  my  Jog,  from  the  Turk's 
court  at  Constantinople.  If  all,  or  either  of  us,  miscarry  in  the 
journey,  'tis  gone;  if  we  be  successful,  why  there  will  be  five  and 
twenty  thousand  pound  to  entertain  time  with. 

Jems.  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  ii.  3. 
Sometimes  it  was  only  three  for  one.    In  his 
epigram,  entitled,  On  the  famous  Voyage,  Jonson 
speaks  of  a  man, 

Who  gave,  to  take  at  his  return  from  hell, 

His  three  for  one.  f-P'gr.  134 

Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  mentions  an  instance 
of  four  for  one,  in  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  puttert 
out,  the  receivers  rejoiced  to  pay  the  interest : 

Ad  duot  nnouymos,  Vtnetiit  reduce*. 
Espetisas  quadruples  ut  compensatio  vobis 

Kedderet,  ad  Venetos  insutuistis  iter. 
Unde  lucro  simul  ac  vestro  rediistis,  amici 

Gaodebant  dainno  vos  redussc  suo.  Epigr.  B.  ii.  Ep.  72. 
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John  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet,  appears  to 
have  taken  several  journies  upon  the  plan ;  but  when 
he  returned  he  was  unable  to  recover  hit  money, 
though  the  sums  were  small,  and  the  persons  who 
owed  them  rich.  Hence  his  indignant  satire  against 
them,  entitled,  "  A  Kicktie-tcinsie"  &c 

These  toylesome  pnssage*  I  andertooke. 

And  Rave  out  coyne,  and  many  a  hundred  book*, 

Which  these  buse  mungrels  tooke,  and  promis'd  me 

To  give  me  five  for  one,  some  foure,  some  three  : 

But  now  these  hounds  no  other  pay  affords 

Than  shifting,  scomelull  lookes,  and  scurvy  words. 

To  the  Reader. 

The  books  which  he  gave  out  were  books  of  his 
own  production,  instead  of  a  deposit  in  money : 

They  tooke  in  hope  to  give,  and  doe  me  good. 
They  tooke  a  booke  worth  twelve  pence,  and  w 
To  give  a  crowne,  an  angell,  or  a  pound. 
A  noble,  piece,  or  half  piece,  what  they  list ; 
They  past  their  wordes,  or  freely  set  their  fiaU 
Thus  got  I  tixteene  hundred  bands  and  fifty. 
A  sum  me  I  did  suppose  was  somewhat  thrifty. 

Id.  p.  90.  b. 

He  confesses  that  he  took  his  journies  only  for 
this  gain.    He  adds, 

Foure  thousand  and  five  hundred  bookes  I  gave 

To  many  an  honest  wau,  mid  many  a  knave.  Zfrh 

In  a  prose  address  following,  he  alleges  that "  the 
summea  were  but  small,  and  very  easie  for  them  (in 
general!)  to  pay ;"  yet  would  do  him  "  a  particular 
good  to  receive."  What  is  strange,  he  estimates 
the  number  of  these  faithless  debtors  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  yet  he  begins  by  thanking  some  who 
had  punctually  paid.  What  a  task  it  must  have 
been  to  make  agreements  with  so  many  !  Subjoined 
to  this  Satire  is  "  A  Defence  of  Adventures  upon 
Retumes,"  in  plain  prose. 

See  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Steevens,  in 
bis  note  on  the  first  passage. 

Puttock,  $.  A  kite.  Skinner,  Minshew,  and  others, 
derive  it,  most  improbably,  from  but  to,  which  would 
make  it  a  buzzard.  Merrett's  Pinax,  and  other 
authorities,  confirm  it  as  a  kite.  It  is  directly  so 
called  in  the  two  following  examples : 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock't  nest 
But  inuy  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  uiiblooched  beak. 

*  lien.  VI.  iii.  9. 

Like  as  a  puttocke  having  spied  in  flight 

A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  a  hill, 

Whose  other  wing,  8cc. 

The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will. 

Doth  bent  upon  the  geutle  bird  in  vaine. 

Spent,  P.O.  V.xu.30. 
Being  considered  as  a  base  kind  of  hawk,  the  pttt- 
toek  was  despised  in  proportion  to  the  high  estimation 
of  that  bird :  hence  it  was  often  used  as  a  name  of 
reproach  for  a  base  and  contemptible  person. 

So  Imogen,  comparing  Posthumus  and  Cloten, 
says, 

0  blest  that  I  might  not  1  I  chose  nn  eagle, 

And  did  avoid  a  puttock.  Cymh.  i.  2. 

Thersites  also,  in  his  abuse  of  Menelaue : 

To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl, 
a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  toe  —  I  would  not  care :  but  to 
be  a  Menelaus,  —  I  would  conspire  against  destiny. 

Tro.  if  Crest,  v.  1. 

Was  it  your  Megg  of  Westminster's  courage  that  rescued  me 
i  the  Poultry  puttockt,  indeed.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL  vi.  102. 
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Puzzel,  or  Pusle,  *.   A  filthy  drabj 
Minshew  from  puzzoknte,  Italian. 
Pucdle  or  puttrl,  dolphin  or  dog-fish, 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  hones  heels. 

1  lien.  VI.  i.  4. 

No  nor  yet  any  droyle  or  pastel  in  the  country,  but  will  carry 
a  noMtiy  in  her  hand.  Stubbet,  Anat.  of  Abuxs. 

filthy  queans,  especially  our  patsies  of  Paris,  use  this 
jeft.  ^SfepA.  Apol.for  Herod.  160?-,  p.  98. 

Steevens  quotes  also,  for  thiB  word,  Ben  Jonson's 
commendatory  verses  addressed  to  Fletcher,  on  his 
Faithful  Shepherdess : 

Lady  or  ruttll,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 
But  the  right  reading  in  that  place,  is  pucelle. 
See  the  old  editions,  and  that  of  Mr.  Gifford.  Old 
Laneham  seems  to  use  the  word,  purposely,  in  ridi- 
cule of  certain  country  wenches,  who  affected  to 
represent  pucelles,  or  real  maids. 

Then  three  prety  putelt,  as  bright  at  a  breast  of  bacon,  of  a 
thirtie  yeere  old  apees  [i.  e.  a  piece].       Letter  from  Kenilttorth. 

Pye.   See  Pie.   See  By  Cock  and  pye. 
Pyne.   See  Pine. 

Fyoninos,*.   Works  of  pioneers;  military  works  of 
strength. 

Which  to  outbarre,  with  pminefoll  pytmingi, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mound. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  a.  63. 

Pyramides,  and  Pyramis,  s.    A  pyramid.  Usage 
was  long  in  fluctuation  with  regard  to  these  words, 
which  have  finally  settled  into  the  current  term 
id.   Drayton  uses  piramides,  both  as  singular 

and  plural : 

Then  he,  above  them  all,  himself  that  sought  to  raise 

Upon  some  mountain  top,  like  a  piramidet, 

Our  Talbot.  Polyolb.  xviii.  p.  1013. 


QUA 


hing  with  fanes  and  proud  piramidet. 

Poll 


i  her  name  at  first  did  rake, 
'ramidet. 

otyolb.  sii.  p.  933. 

We  find  it  singular  in  another  instance : 

Thou  art  now  building  a  second  pyramidtt  in  the  air. 

Braitktv.  Survey  of  Bittoriet. 

But  in  general  it  was  plural,  as  being  the  regular 
plural  of  pyramis : 

—  Rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains.  Ant.  If  Cltap.  v.  t. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  contended,  that  it  was  singular 
here,  as  gibbet,  in  the  singular,  is  joined  with  it 
Other  authors  have  used  it  plurally : 

Besides  the  gates,  and  high  pyramidtt. 
That  Julius  Cesar  brought  from  Africa. 

Marlotv't  Doctor  Fauttut,  Ana  Dr.  L  43. 

Yon  stately,  true,  and  rich  piramidet. 

Lodge 't  Wound*  of  Chil  War,  sign.  A  S. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  pyramid; 

—  They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
sin  scales  i'  the  pyramid.  Ant.  t,  OX.  ii.  T. 


And  even  pyramises,  Ibid.  But  that  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  an  intended  perversion  of  the  word,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  man  in  liquor.  Pyramit  was 
also  in  frequent  use.    See  the  examples  in  T.  J. 

Pyrrie,  *.  A  violent  storm,  or  perhaps,  rather,  swell 
of  the  sea ;  "  storm  of  wind,"  and  «'  pyrrie  of  the 
sea,"  appearing  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.   See  Pi  brie. 


Q. 


Q9  formerly  the  mark  for  half  a  farthing,  in  the 
college  accounts  at  Oxford.   See  Cue.   This  will 
enable  us  to  explain  the  following : 
R.  What  gave  you  the  boy  that  had  found  your  penknife  ? 
L.  I  gave  him  a  qu*  cte,  and  some  walnuts. 

,  Iloolt't  Cordcritu,  1657,  p.  157. 

The  boy  means  that  be  gave  him  a  small  portion 
of  bread  or  drink  (for  cee  might  metn  either)  value 
a  q.   The  Latin  is,  "  Dedi  sextantem,"  &c 

Rather  pray  there  be  no  fall  of  money,  for  thou  wilt  then  go 
for  a  q.  Lyly't  Mother  Bombic,  »v.  3. 

This  is  said  to  a  boy  whose  name  is  Halfpenny. 

Quab,  s.  Some  kind  of  small  fish.  Minshew  says, 
an  eel-pout ;  which,  according  to  Ray's  Nomenclator, 
should  mean  a  lamprey ;  but  is  described  by  Min- 
shew, under  powt,  more  like  a  bull-head,  or  miller' s- 
thumb.  "  Corpore  enim  anguillam,  ore  ranam  refert." 
Minshew.  It  seems  to  have  been  also  a  temporary 
name,  iu  the  universities,  for  any  thing  imperfect. 
—  I  will  shew  your  highness 
A  trifle  of  mine  own  brain.    If  you  cm 


Imagine  you 
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now  i'  tb*  university, 


You'll  take  it  well  enough ;  a  scholar's  fancy, 
A  quab.    Tis  nothing  else,  a  very  quab. 

*  Fortt  Lover's  Melanch,  O.S. 

This  was  the  plot  of  a  kind  of  masque  which  he 
had  written.  Quabbe  is  also  given  as  a  term  for  a 
quagmire ;  but  that  throws  no  light  here. 
Quacksalver,  now  usually  abbreviated  into  quad. 
The  word  quacksalver  is  in  Johnson,  and  illustrated 
by  examples  there ;  but  it  has  long  been  so  much 
disused,  that  to  some  readers  it  might  require  ex- 
planation. 

The  means  they  proctis'd,  not  ridiculous  charms 
To  stop  the  Mood;  no  oyls,  nor  balsam*  bought 
Of  cheating  quacksalvers,  or  mountebanks, 
By  them  applied.  Mast.  A  Very  Woman,  n.  «• 

See  Johnson. 

To  Quail,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  overpower,  or  to  faint; 
sufficiently  exemplified  in  both  senses  by  Johnny 
I  shall  add,  however,  one  or  two  instances  of  each. 
First,  active,  to  overpower,  or  intimidate : 
And  now  the  rampant  lion  great,  whose  only  view  would  fas* 
knights,  tho'  armed  well,  did  Hercules  assaiL 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  B.  w  cb.  5.  p.  M- 
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But  rather,  traitorously  surprix'd,  ( 
Doth  coward  poison  quail  their  breath. 

Cornelia,  0.  PL  ii.  S80. 

2.  Neuter,  to  faint : 

The  tonne  of  Jove  perceiving  well  that  prow  esse  not  availed, 
Did  raine  to  faint:  the  other  thought  that  he  indeed  had  quailed. 

Warn.  Alb.  EngL  i.  ch.  4.  p.  14. 
For  as  the  world  wore  on,  and  waxed  old, 

50  virtue  quaifd,  and  vice  began  to  grow. 

Tuner.  4  Gism.  O.  PL  ii.  185. 

It  is  often  used  in  both  ways  by  Spenser. 

Quail,  t.  from  the  bird.  A  prostitute ;  borrowed  from 
the  French,  where  cailU,  and  caille  quoiffee,  had  the 
same  meaning. 

Here's  Agamemnon  —  an  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that 
loves  quail*.  Tro.  If  Creu.  v.  1. 

With  several  coated  quails,  and  laced  mutton,  waggisly  singing. 

Rabelais,  Prol.  to  B.  iv.  Motteux's  Vers. 

The  quail  was  thought  to  be  a  very  amorous 
bird ;  thence  the  metaphor : 

—  The  hot  desire  of  quails. 
To  jour's  is  modest  appetite.        Glaptkorne's  Hollander. 

Lovell  says,  "  They  are  salacious  like  the  par- 
tridge, and  breed  four  times  in  a  year."  Hist,  of 
Arum.  p.  170. 

Quaint,  a.  which  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  the 
sense  of  awkwardly  fantastical,  had  formerly  a  more 
favourable  meaning,  and  was  used  in  commendation, 
as  neat,  or  elegant,  or  ingenious.  Johnson  has  given 
these  favourable  senses,  without  any  intimation  of 
their  beingnow  disused,  which  is  the  fact.  See 
Johnson.  Those  senses  were,  however,  certainly  the 
original ;  the  etymology  being  the  obsolete  French 
coint,  which  is  explained  by  Lacombe,  "  Joli,  gra- 
cieux,  prevenant,  affable,  comis,  aflabilis;"  and 
exemplified  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose : 

51  scet  si  eointe  robe  faire 
Que  de  couleurs  y  a  cent  poire. 

The  French  word  is  derived  by  Du  Cange  from 
comptus,  Latin.  Ariel,  that  delicate  spirit,  is  called 
by  Prospero,  in  commendation,  "  My  quaint  Ariel." 
Temp.  i.  2. 

But  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  aud  excellent  fashion,  your's  is 
worth  ten  of  it.  Muck  Ado  ab.  ft.  iii.  4. 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  not  more  commendable. 

Tarn.  Skr.  iv.  3. 
Two  of  the  quaintest  s wains  that  yet  have  beene, 
Fuil'd  their  attendance  on  the  ocean's  qucene. 

Broome,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  Song  9. 

Quaintly,  similarly  used.    Ingeniously,  artfully. 

A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords.     Two  Gent.  Ver.  iii.  1. 
Tis  vile  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordered. 

Merck,  of  Ven.  ii.  4. 

Quaintness,  *.    Beauty,  elegance;  from  the  same 
origin. 

I  begun  to  think  what  a  handsome  man  be  was,  and  wished 
tliat  lte>  would  come  aud  take  a  night's  lodging  with  me,  sitting  in 
a  dump  to  think  of  the  quaint  nets  of  his'  personage. 

Green  *  Dialogue,  cited  by  Steevens  on  Merry  W.  W.  iv.  6. 

To  Quake.    Used  as  an  active  verb,  to  shake. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles, 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  aud  shrug, 
I'  th*  end  admire  ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And  gladly  quak'd  hear  more.  Cor  id.  i.  9. 

—  Well  quake  them  at  that  bar 
Where  all  souls  wait  for  seuteuce. 

Heyw.  Silver  Age,  (1613). 
That  word  quak'd  all  the  blood  within  my  vaines. 

Id.  Ckall.for  Beauty,  ("36)  sign.  I. 
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uality,  s.   Profession,  occupation. 

8  Court.  I  have  no  quality. 

Sim.  Nor  I,  unless  drinking  may  be  reckoned  for  one. 

Muss.  Old  Law,  iii.  2. 

—  He  is  a  gentleman, 

For  so  his  quality  [of  a  musicinu]  speaks  him. 

id.  Fatal  Datery,  iv.  2. 

Mr.  Gifford  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  often  more 
particularly  used  for  the  profession  of  a  player; 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  two  passages  in 
Hamlet : 

What,  are  they  children  t  [speaking  of  the  young  actors]  will 
they  pursue  the  quality  uo  longer  than  they  can  sing?  Haml.  ii.  2. 

Well  have  a  speech  straight.  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
quality.    Come,  a  passionate  speech.  Id.  ib. 

So  also  in  the  passages  of  Massinger,  noted  by 
that  sagacious  editor : 

—  Stand  forth,  [to  Paris,  the  actor] 
In  thee,  as  being  the  chief  of  thy  profession, 

1  do  accuse  the  quality  of  treason.        Roman  Actor,  i.  3. 

—  How  do  you  like  the  quality  9 
You  had  a  foolish  itch  to  be  an  actor, 

And  may  stroll  where  you  pluusc.         Tke  Picture,  ii.  1. 

Probably,  it  was  the  technical  term  of  the  theatre. 
Also,  metaphorically,  persons  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, or  fraternity : 

—  To  thy  strong  bidding,  task 

Ariel,  and  ail  his  quality.  Temp.  i.  3. 

Equivalent  to,  '*  Ariel,  and  all  his  fellows." 

Quality,  call  you  me?  construe  me.  These 
incoherent  words  were  made  out  by  various  conjec- 
tures, from  the  strange  text  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, Qualtitec  calmie  custure  me,  in  Hen.  V. 
Act  iv.  Sc.  4. ;  but  no  conjecture  came  near  the 
truth,  till  Mr.  M alone  suspected  that  the  words 
were  part  of  an  old  song.  This  the  sagacity  and 
good  fortune  of  his  editor,  Mr.  Bos  well,  have  com- 
pletely verified,  by  recovering  the  identical  song, 
words  and  music,  from  Playford's  Musical  Compa- 
nion. It  appears  from  thence,  that  the  words  so 
curiously  disfigured  by  the  printer,  belong  to  a  four 
part  glee  in  the  Irish  language,  and  should  be  read, 
"  Callino,  callino,  Castore  me,"  which,  together 
with  a  second  line,  "  Eva  ee,  Eva,  loo,  lee,"  have 
been  found  to  mean,  "  Little  girl  of  my  heart  for 
ever  and  ever."  Mr.  Boswell  adds,  very  properly, 
"  They  have,  it  is  true,  no  great  connexion  with 
the  poor  Frenchman's  supplication,  nor  were  they 
meant  to  have  any.  Pistol,.instead  of  attending  to 
him,  contemptuously  hums  a  song."  The  words, 
and  the  music,  in  four  parts,  are  given  in  the  notes 
on  the  place  cited. 

To  Quapp.    To  quake;  an  old  word,  of  Chaucer's 
time,  given  as  characteristic  to  Moth,  the  antiquary. 
My  heart  gan  quapp  full  oftl  Ordinary,  ii.  8.  O.  PI.  x.  336. 

Quar,  >.  The  same  as  quarry;  a  pit  whence  stone  is 
cut.    Used  by  Drayton  and  others. 

—  The  very  agate 
Of  state  and  polity,  cot  from  the  quar 
Of  Machiavel ;  a  true  Cornelian 

As  Tacitus  himself.  B.  Jon*.  Magn.  Lady,  i.  ?. 

Whalley  says  that  stone-pits  are  in  some  places 
called  quar-pits.    They  are,  I  think,  in  the  west  of 
England.  Mr.  Gifford  quotes  the  following  example  : 
Aston,  a  stone  cut  from  the  noble  quar, 
Frain'd  to  Outlive  the  flames  of  civil  war. 

Poem  by  Ben  Jon*.  Jun.  p.  79. 

3  G 
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Quaribr,  ».  Some  kind  of  wax  candle;  probably 
those  of  four  in  the  pound.  It  occurs  in  the  old 
poem  of  Romeui  and  Juliet: 

To  Sight  the  wnsen  quariert, 

The  auncient  nurce  is  prest.  C  8. 

See  Malone's  Sttppl.  i.  p.  297. 
Quar'le.   A  contraction  of  quarrel,  in  the  Bense  of  a 
square  dart. 

Discharged  of  his  how,  and  deadly  quar'le, 
To  seize  upon  his  (be  flatt  lying  on  the  roarle. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  si.  33. 
He  had  before  used  the  word  at  length : 

But  to  the  ground  the  idle  quarrel  fell.        Ib,  Stani.  54. 

See  Quarrel. 
Qu  arled,  as  an  epithet  to  poison,  if  the  reading  is 
right,  may  mean  such  as  was  put  on  quarles,  or 
quarrels,  to  render  them  more  deadly. 

—  That  breast 
Is  turned  to  quarled  poison. 

Revengtr't  Trag.  0.  PI.  iv.  389. 

Quarrel,  s.  from  carreau,  a  square,  French.  Applied 
to  many  things  of  that  shape. 

1.  A  square  dart,  thrown  from  a  cross-bow,  on  a 
larger  scale  from  an  engine,  or  catapult.  Cooper,  in 
his  Thesaurus,  under  pilum,  has,  "  Catapultarium 
pilum,  a  quarrel,  to  be  thrown  in  an  engine." 

But  as  a  strong  and  justly  teinper'd  bow 
Of  Pynuntnt  iteele,  the  more  you  do  it  bend 
Upon  recede  doth  give  the  bigger  blow, 
And  doth  with  greater  force  the  quarrel  send. 

Har.  Ariott.  xsiv.  85. 
Being  both  wel  mounted  upon  two  good  Turkey  horses,  which 
ran  so  Fast  as  the  quarrel  out  of  a  cross-bow. 

Palace  of  Pleat,  vol.  ii.  U  1  b. 
Yet  it  was  often  used  for  a  common  arrow,  as  in 
the  passage  of  Spenser,  above  cited,  in  Quar'le. 

So  also  here : 

But  from  his  quiver  huge  a  shaft  he  hont, 
And  set  it  in  his  mighty  how  new  bent, 
Twanged  the  string,  out  flew  the  quarrel  lor*. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  vii.  108. 

So  also  B.  xi.  St.  28.  and  elsewhere,  as  Mirr.  for 
Mag.  p.  2. 

I  cannot  suppose  either  arrow  or  square  dart  to 
be  meant  in  the  corrupt  passage  of  Henry  Vlll. 
ii.  3.,  but  should  rather  read  with  Steevens, 

But  if  that  quarrel  fortune  to  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer. 

That  is,  "  But  if  discord  happen  to  separate  it:" 
making_/or/«wc  a  verb.  The  first  folio  has  a  full  slop 
at  quarrel,  which  cannot  be  right.  It  was  Warburton 
who  laboured  to  bring  in  the  dart,  but  I  think  in 
vain. 

2.  A  square,  or  lozenge  of  glass ;  as  used  in  the 
old  transom,  or  transenne,  windows  : 

The  lozange  is  n  most  beautiful  figure,  and  Gt  for  this  purpose, 
being  in  his  kind  a  quadrangle  reverst,  with  his  point  upward  like 
to  a  quarrelt  of  glasse.  Pvttcnh.  B.  ii.  cb.  11. 

This  and  quarry  are  said  to  be  still  in  use  among 
glaziers,  in  the  same  sense : 

He  would  break  else  some  forty  pound*  in  casements, 
And  in  five  hundred  years,  undo  the  kingdom : 
1  have  cast  it  up  to  a  quarrel. 

B.  if  Fl.  Nke  Valour,  iii.  1. 

3.  What  is  now  called  a  quarry  of  stone,  was 
sometimes  termed  a  quarrel;  probably,  from  the 
stones  being  squared  at  it : 

"  Paid  for  stone  and  expences  at  the  quarrel — 
William  Johnson  riding  to  the  quarrel,  8lc"  often 
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repeated.  Accotwir  of  the  Expences  of  Building  Louth 
Spire,  Archaol.  x.  70.  This  was  early  in  the  16th 
century. 

Quoted  also  in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiq.  vol.  iv. 
page  2. 

Quarrelous,  fl.  Quarrelsome. 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 

As  quarrelout  as  the  weazel.  Cymb.  iiL  i. 

Though  proof  oft 'times  makes  lovers  quarrelout. 

Gaic.  g  5. 

Be  not  quarrelous,  or  sory  for  the  death  of  a  twytor  and  » 
ribald.  Stame's  Am.  GgS. 

Quarrie,  or  Quarry.  Any  thing  hunted  by  dogs, 
hawks,  or  otherwise;  the  game,  or  prey  sought. 
The  etymology  has  been  variously  attempted,  but  with 
little  success.  From  the  following  example,  wc  may 
perhaps  infer,  that  quarry  was  originally  thesquare,or 
inclosure,  (carree)  into  which  the  game  was  driven, 
(as  is  still  practised  in  other  countries)  and  that  the 
application  of  it  to  the  game  there  caught,  was  a 
natural  extension  of  the  term ;  which  gradually 
became  applied  to  game  of  all  kinds. 

The  vii  ot  Augusta  was  made  a  generall  huntyng,  with  a  terle 
raysed,  of  foure  or  five  myles  in  Icngthe,  so  that  many  a  d«ere 
that  day  was  brought  to  the  quarrie. 

Uolimhed,  vol.  ii.  P  p  p  P  8.  col.  1. 1. 
The  word  has  been  common  in  poetical  use,  in  all 
ages  of  our  language,  and  even  now  is  not  quite 
disused.    It  was  particularly  used  in  falconry : 
The  stone-dead  quarry  falls  so  forciblye. 
That  it  rebounds  against  the  lowly  plame. 

Spens.F.Q.  H.»i.« 

Quart,  for  fourth  part,  or  division. 

And  Camber  did  possesse  the  < 


westcrae  quart. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  1» 

Quart-o'ecc,  or  Quabdecu.  A  French  coin,  being, 
as  the  term  expresses,  a  fourth  part  of  their  crown. 
Mr.  Douce  says  a  quarter  of  their  gold  crown,  and 
estimates  it  at  fifteen  sous.  Jllustr.  i.  323.  In  old 
books,  commonly  printed  cardecu. 
Sir,  for  a  quarl-d'ecu  be  will  sell  the  fce-simplo  of  his  saltane*. 

JirsW.tt.i- 

There's  a  quart-fetu  for  you.  »•  *- 

In  both  these  places,  the  folio  has  cardecu;  the 
other  is  the  interpretation  of  the  editors.  Srt 
Cardecu. 

Nothing  so  numerous  as  those  financiers,  and  swarms  of  other 
officers,  which  belong  to  the  revenues  of  France,  which  w*  » 
many  that,  their  fees  being  pnyd,  thprc  comes  not  a  quardeam 
every  crown,  clearly  the  king's  coffers,  which  is  but  the  (bent 
part.  Howct,  ljortdiuopolu,  p.  3ft- 

Quarter-face,  s.  A  countenance  three  parts  averted- 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  half-faced  fellowship;  this  « 
still  more  disdainful. 

But  let  this  dross  carry  what  price  it  will, 
With  noble  ignorant*,  et  let  them  still 
urn  upon  scorn     tern  t  etr  ^J^g^  ^ 

Quasse.  Meutioued  as  a  humble  kind  of  liquor, 
used  by  rustics. 

As  mesde  obarne,  and  incade  cbcrunk, 
And  the  base  quaue  by  pesants  drunk. 

Ptmlyco,  or  Ruane  Red-Cap,  low. 
But  I  suspect  that  this  is  merely  a  mis-print  for 
quafft,  or  drink.    Such  an  error  is  easy,  and  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  other  instances;  as, 


,  sing;  or  stay,  we'll  quaffe,  or 
Mantim 


r  any  t lung, 
'f  in 


Ykat  you  an//.  Act  u. 

Here  the  old  quarto  reads  quasse.  So  in  Chaloners 
translation  of  the  Mori*  Encomium,  we  read  of  u  the 
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law  of  quassias,"  "  either  drink,  or  rise  and  go  thy 
waie,"  sign.  E  4.  where  quaffing  is  indispensable. 
Quajf,  as  a  substautive,  is  not  perhaps  common,  but 
it  might  be  used  by  a  very  natural  licence. 

Qvat,  ».  A  pimple,  or  spot  upon  the  skin;  meta- 
phorically, a  diminutive  person,  or  sometimes  a 
shabby  one.    Now  vulgarly  called  a  scab. 

The  leaves  [of  coleworts]  laid  to  by  themselves,  or  bruited 
with  barley  menle,  are  good  for  the  inflammation*,  oud  soft 
welling*,  burnin.s,  iinpostumes,  and  cbolerick  sores  or  quatt,  like 
wheales  and  leaprys,  and  other  griefes  of  the  skin. 

Langham,  Garden  of  Health,  p.  153. 
I  kavo  rubbed  ibis  young  quat  almost  to  tbe  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.  Othello,  v.  1. 

Whether  be  bo  a  young  quat  of  I  be  first  yearc's  revennew,  or 
seine  austere  and  sullen-faced  steward. 

Dekker.  Cult  II.  B.  chap.  7. 
0  voung  quid !  incoutinencc  is  plagued  in  all  creature*  iu  tbe 
world".  DeviFt  Lav  Case,  16'i$. 

Quat  also  is  used  for  the  sitting  of  a  hare ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  squat : 

—  Procure  a  little  sport, 

And  then  be  put  to  tbe  dead  quat.     White  Devil,  4to.  11. 

To  Quat.  To  satiate.  In  this  sense  Grose  has  it 
twice  in  his  Provincial  Glossary,  but  writes  it  quot. 

But  as,  to  the  stomach  quat  ted  with  dainties,  all  delicates 
wseme  queaaie.  Euphues,  C  3  b. 

Had  Fhilotiiuus  been  served  in  at  the  first  course,  when  your 
stomach  was  not  quailed  with  other  daintier  fare. 

Fhitotimus,  4lo.  1583.  British  Bibliographer,  ii.  439. 

QrATCH,  a.    Squat,  or  flat. 

It  it  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  oil  buttocks;  tbe  pin  buttock, 
the  quateh  buttock,  tbe  brawn  buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Alt,  Well,  ii.  S. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  squat. 

Qvave-mibe,  now  called  quagmire.     A  bog,  or 
«lough ;  from  to  quave,  or  quaver. 
But  it  was  a  great  deepe  marrish  or  quatemyre. 

North's  Plut.  411.  A. 
In  midst  of  which  a  muddie  quavemire  was, 
Into  tbe  same  my  horse  did  tall,  and  lay 
Up  to  the  bellie,  which  mv  flight  did  stay. 

if irr.  for  ilagist.  p.  653. 

It  is  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  1699. 

Qiaved, part,  for  quailed,  or  subdued.  Probably  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Therewith  his  sturdie  courage  soon  was  quayd, 
And  all  his  senses  were  witS  suddein  dread  dismay'd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  1.  14. 

Qce,  s.  A  small  piece  of  money,  less  than  a  halfpenny. 
Coles  spells  it  cue,  and  explains  it,  "  half  a  farthing ;" 
translating  it  by  minutum.  Q  in  the  corner  meant, 
probably,  something  very  small,  hidden  in  that 
situation. 

But  why  is  Halfpenie  so  sad  i 
H.  Because  1  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  a  peny. 
Ratlttr  pray  thsro  bee  no  fall  of  money, 
For  thou  wdt  then  go  for  n  que.  Lyly't  Com.  C  c  9. 

•See  Cues  and  Cees,  and  Q  itself. 

Queach.  A  thicket.  So  Coles,  in  his  Dictionary, 
"  Queach  [a  thicket]  dumetum." 

—  Yet  where  behind  some  queich 
He  breaks  his  gall,  and  rutteth  with  bis  hind, 
The  place  is  markt. 

Butty  D'Amboit,  4to.  E  4.  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  386. 
In  the  nonage  of  the  world,  mankind  had  no  other  habitation 
than  woods,  groves  and  bushy  quenches. 

Howell,  iAiidmop.  p.  302. 

Queath  has  been  found  in  tbe  same  maae. 
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;  Que  achy,  a.  should  be  bushy,  from  the  above,  and  so 
Minshew  puts  it;  but  Drayton  evidently  and  uni- 
formly uses  it  for  washy,  full  of  moisture;  or,  us 
might  now  be  said,  quash y. 

From  where  the  wallow "ing  seas  those  queachy  washes  drown. 

Folyolb.  957. 

Twixt  Penrith's  farthest  point  aud  Goodwin's  ouracAy  sand. 

Id.  697. 

Where  Neptune  every  day  d>>th  powerfully  invade 

The  vast  aud  queacku  soil,  with  hosts  of  wallowing  waves. 

Id.  1155. 

The  second  passage  is  quite  decisive,  since  no  one 
can  pretend  that  the  Goodwin  sands  are  busby. 

Quean,  s.    A  term  of  reproach  to  a  female;  a  slut,  a 
hussey,  a  woman  of  ill  fame.    Thought  to  be  from 
the  Saxon  cpean,  a  barren  cow. 
A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean.       JM.  W.  W.  iv.  2. 
A  man  can  in  his  life-time  ninke  but  one  woman, 
But  he  may  raako  his  fifty  queans  a  month. 

B.  if  Fl.  Nice  Val.  ii.  4. 
That  Troy  picviiil'd,  that  Greeks  were  couquer'd  cleaoe, 
And  that  Penelupo  was  but  a  qucune. 

Har.  Arioit.  xxxv.  36. 
If  once  tbe  virgin  conscience  plays  the  quean, 
We  seldom  after  care  to  keep  it  clean. 

Walkynt,  iu  Heyward'i  Quint,  vol.  i.  113. 

Used  by  Dryden  and  Swift. 

Queate,  s.  Quietness,  peace ;  a  mere  corruption  of 
quiet. 

To  whom  Cordelia  did  succeedc,  not  raiding  long  in  queate. 

Warn.  Jib.  Eugl.  p.  06. 

To  Quech.   See  Quich. 

Qu ben -hit he,  or correptedly  Qit'ebn-hive.  A  land- 
ing place  on  the  Thames,  a  little  west  of  London 
bridge.  There  was  a  legend  of  a  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  sank  into  the  earth  at  Charing-Cross,  and  rose 
again  in  the  Thames  at  Queen-hit lu;. 

Sunk  like  the  qneen,  they'll  rise  at  Queen-hive,  sore. 

Ordiiwry,  O.  PJ.  x.  307. 
With  that,  at  Charing  Cross  she  sunk 

Into  the  ground  alive ; 
And  after  rose  with  life  again 

In  London,  at  Queen-hive.  Evans's  Old  Ballads,  i.  344. 

What  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  is  not 
so  clear : 

I  warrant  you,  Sir,  I  have  two  ears  to  one  mouth, 
I  hear  more  than  I  eat,  I'd  ne'er  row  bv  Queen-hithe 
WhUe  I  liv'd  else.  B.  if  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  W.  v.  1. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Queen-hithe  cold,  I  have  not 
discovered : 

A  sleeping  watchman  here  we  stole  the  shoes  from, 
Then  made  a  noise,  at  which  he  wakes,  and  follows : 
The  streets  are  dirtv,  takes  a  Queen-hithe  cold. 

B.  if  Ft.  Mons.  Thomas,  iv.  S. 

In  a  history  of  London  it  is  said,  "  Here  was,  a 
place  called  Homeland,  which  being  choked  with 
dung,  filth,  &c.  so  that  the  corn-dealers  could  not 
stand  to  dispose  of  their  traffic,  it  was  ordained  by 
an  order  of  common  council  41  Edw.  IU.  that  it 
should  be  cleaned  and  paved."  Hughson,  iii.  180. 
This  damp  spot  might  occasion  colds  so  violent  as  to 
become  proverbial. 

Queest,  or  Quist.  The  ring-dove;  "  forte  a  querela 
voce,"  says  Minshew.  "  A  queest  [bird]  palumbus 
lorquatus."  Cotes.  Montague  and  Bewick  give  it 
as  a  provincial  name.  Merret's  Pinax  has  it,  Quist, 
under,  "  Palumbus  major  torquatus." 
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Que i nt,  part.  Quenched.  Upton  says,  from  the 
Saxon  acpuenc.    So  used  by  Chaucer : 

And  kindling  new  bit  coraee,  seeming  queint. 

Spent.  F.Q.  II.*.  11. 

To  Quell.  To  kill;  from  quellen,  or  qu'dlen.  The 
same  originally  as  to  Qua  he.  Hence  Jack  the 
giant-queUer  was  once  used  instead  of  the  more 
modern  giant-killer ;  and  man-qtteller  meant  formerly 
a  murderer. 

And  plungde  in  depth  of  death  and  dolour'*  strife, 
Had  queld  himself,  had  not  hit  friendes  withstoode. 

Mirr.for  Msg. 

Press'd  through  despair  myseirto  quell. 

CW.  Prophecy,  Steevens. 

Quell,  s.  Murder;  from  the  preceding,  but  not 
commonly  used. 

—  Put  upon 
IIi»  spungy  omens;  who  shall  bear  tba  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell.  Math.  i.  7. 


QuEl.I.K 


Sut 


aed  to  be  put  for  cucllo,  which  is 
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In  Massinger  we  find  it 
spelling  puzzled  one  editor. 


quirpo, 
Mr.  Gi 


explains  it  rtghtl 

)  ou  shall  see  him 


which  corrupt 
nord,  of  course, 


Spanish  for  a  collar. 

With  our  cut  cloth-of-gold  sleovcs,  nnd  our  quellio. 

Ford,  Lndy't  Trial,  ii.  1. 

To  Ql-eme,  v.  To  please;  a  word  obsolete  in  Spenser's 
time,  and  only  introduced  here  as  revived  by  him. 
Used  hy  Chaucer. 

Sucb  roerrimake  holy  saints  doth  quern. 

Shepk.  Kal.  May,  15. 
Sik  peedef  s  pleasures  wont  us  for  to  queme. 

Poems,  by  A.  W.  in  Davison,  rrpr.  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Querne,  j.  A  mill  to  grind  corn,  whether  by  hand, 
ur  with  a  horse ;  cbeopn,  Saxon,  and  in  the  kindred 
dialects.    Robin  Ooodfellow  is  said  to 

Skim  milk,  nnd  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  ii.  1. 

Capell  fancied  that  the  quern  here  meant  churn ; 
but  that  cannot  be  supported.  Other  commentators 
have  puzzled  about  the  connexion  of  the  sentence. 
As  they  are  all  acts  of  petty  mischief  here  enu- 
merated, I  presume  that  "  labour  in  the  quern," 
means,  "  make  the  quern  a  labour ;"  that  is,  make 
the  handmill  go  laboriously. 

Here  it  stands  for  a  horse-mill : 

—  Wherein  a  miller's  knave, 
Might  for  his  hone  and  quern  have  room  at  will. 

Urowne,  Brit.  Patt.  B.  ii.  Song  1. 

The  word  appears  to  be  still  in  current  use  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  if  wc  may  trust  Mr.  Boswcll, 
sen. ;  though  Dr.  Jaraieson  has  it  not: 

We  stopped  nt  a  little  hut,  whore  we  raw  an  old  woman 
grinding  with  the  quern,  nn  ancient  Highland  instrument,  which  it 
is  said  mas  used  by  the  Houmns,  but  which,  being  very  slow  in  its 
operation,  is  aluiiiit  entirely  gone  into  disuse. 

Eotu .  Journ.  to  Hebr.  p.  314. 

Quern-like,  atij.    Acting  like  a  mill. 
Two  e<jijnl  row  s  of  orient  pearl  impale 
The  open  throat,  which,  quern-like,  grinding  small 
'111'  imperfect  lood,  toon  to  the  stomach  send  it, 

Sylv.  Dubnrt.  Week  1.  Day  6. 

Quern-stone,*.  Millstone. 

Theyre  come  in  qutrntloant  they  do  grind. 

Stanyh.  Virg.  B.  1. 

Querpo.    From  the  Spanish  cuerpo,  the  body.  Used 
only  in  the  phrase  in  cuerpo,  signifying  in  a  close  i 
dress,  without  a  cloke ;  or  a  woman  without  a  scarf. 

Ilov,  tny  cloak  and  ropier;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of  my  rank 
to  walk  the  streets  in  querpo.  B.  $  Ft.  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 1 
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in  the  morning  in  the  galley-foist,  nt  noen  m 
the  bullion,  in  the  evening  in  quirpo.  ratal  Dwery,  ii.  1. 

While  the  Spanish  dresses  were  in  fashion,  a  cloke 
was  deemed  essential ;  and  to  be  without  was  to  be 
in  dishabille,  and  not  fit  to  appear  in  public.  Dryden 
used  the  phrase.  See  Johnson*  A  serving  man, 
says  Bishop  Earle, 

Is  cast  behind  his  master  as  fashionably  as  his  sword  and  do»l 
are,  and  lie  is  but  in  querpo  without  him.       Microcxn.  Ckar.  i1}. 

Quest,  *.  for  inquest.    A  popular  abbreviation,  not  yet 
disused  among  the  lower  orders. 

W  hat  lawful  quest  have  giv'n  their  verdict  up 

Unto  the  frowning  judge.  Rich.  III.  i.  \ 

And  covertly  within  the  Tower  they  calde 

A  quett,  to  give  such  verdit  as  they  slumld. 

Mirr.  Mug.  p.  390. 

Among  his  holie  tons  h«  cal'd  a  quett, 
Whose  counsel  to  his  mi&chiefe  might  give  way. 

Niccoio's  England" t  Etita,  p.  ?9i. 

Also  for  an  inquiry,  8ic.    See  Johnson, 

Qu f.stant,  s.    A  candidate,  a  seeker  of  any  object, 
a  competitor. 

—  See  then  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it,  when 
The  bravest  quetlanl  shrinks.  AlCt  Well,  ii.  1. 

Questman,  or  Questmonger.  One  who  laid  infor- 
mations, and  made  a  trade  of  petty  law-suiU.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  illustrated  this  word  from  Bacon.  Cole* 
Latinizes  it  qutesitor.  In  Clitus's  li'himzies,  the  16th 
section  contains  a  long  character  of  a  questman,  (p .  122) ; 
which  in  fact  was  an  old  name  for  a  sides-man,  or 
assistant  to  the  churchwardens.  See  Blount's  (j/t-v 
sographia,  in  the  word  Side/nan.  He  is  described 
accordingly,  with  many  quaint  strokes  of  humour: 

A  questman  is  a  man  of  account  for  this  yeere.—  He  ne>er  tpes 
without  his  noto-book. —  Ho  is  a  sworne  man  ;  which  oatb  term 
an  injunction  upon  his  conscience  to  be  holiest.  —  The  day  ot'fcil 
election  is  not  more  ready  for  him,  than  he  for  it.  Pp.  \'H> 
He  was  also  a  collector  of  parish  rents : 
Some  treasure  be  bath  under  his  hand,  which  he  mint  return; 
he  can  convert  very  little  to  bis  own  use,  nor  defeate  the  palish  ..■( 
any  house  rent.  P- 

His  wife,  however,  "  becomes  exalted  according 
to  the  dignitie  of  his  office."  Ib.  He  wore  also 
"  a  furred  gown."  P.  128.  When  the  year  is  over, 
"  his  rents  are  collected,  his  accounts  perfected, 
himself  discharged,"  and  another  elected.    P.  129- 

AIso  a  juryman,  a  person  regularly  impanelled  to 
try  a  cause : 

,  These  quetlmongert  had  neede  to  take  heede,  for  thrte  »" 
things  goelh  by  oath.  — They  must  judge  by  their  oath  ;  according 
to  conscience,  guilty  or  not  guilty.  When  ho  is  guilty,  in  9<at 
case  ate  those  which  say  not  guilty.  .Scripture  doth  shew  "h«  » 
thing  it  is,  when  a  man  is  a  malefactor,  and  the 


justify  him,  and  pronounce  him  not  guiltv. 

1  6    Utimtr't  Scrm.  P.  Mob. 

He  tells  afterwards  of 

Sutc  being  made  to  the  q uettmongert,  for  a  rich  man  maw**!.' 
guilty,  whon  each  man  bad  a  crowne  for  his  good  wil :  and  so  »» 
open  mankiller  wus  pronounced  not  guilty. 

Questrist,  j.  A  person  who  goes  in  quest  of  another; 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  following  passage : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  quettrutt  after  him,  met  him  at  gate.        Lear,  iii.  I 
Questnsts  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    Questert  has 
been  proposed  as  an  emendation,  but  no  alteration 
seems  necessary.   The  quarto  has  quest r its,  which, 
though  an  evident  corruption,  c- 
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Qui  bun,  ».  An  unusual  word,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  put  for  quibbling,  but  that  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  seems  to  imply  a  superior  trick,  a 
refined  stroke  of  art. 

T  o'errcach  that  head,  that  outreachelh  all  heads, 
Tis  a  trick  rampant,  'tit  a  very  quiblm. 

Eastward  Ho.  iii.  1.  O.  P.  iv.  246. 

It  is  marked  as  meaning  a  trick,  in  this  passage 


—  She  lie», 

Thi»  if  some  trick.   Come,  leave  your  quiblius,  Dorothy. 

L  Joa:  AUh.  iv.  4. 

He  alludes,  not  to  any  play  on  words,  but  to  what 
he  thinks  a  direct  falsehood  told  by  her. 

To  Qvich.  To  stir,  or  twist;  Saxon,  cucian,  to 
quicken. 

—  Like  Cnptivcd  thrul), 
With  a  strong  yroii  chuine,  aud  colter  bound, 
That  once  he  could  not  mot  e  nor  quick  ut  all. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  ix.  33. 
This  word,  with  a  trifling  change,  to  quecfi,  was 
used  by  Lord  Bacon : 

The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time  were  wont  to  be  scourged 
upon  tbe  altar  of  Diana,  without  to  much  us  qutching. 

Ewyt,  40. 

This  is  rightly  printed  in  the  folio  of  1730;  but  in 
the  separate  editions  of  the  Essays,  had  been  cor- 
rupted into  qutcking,  and  even  sqneeking,  (octavo, 
1690).  From  one  of  these  incorrect  editions,  Johnson 
had  taken  to  queck.  See  Todd.  In  Phillips,  and 
his  abbreviator  Kersey,  it  is  quetch. 

Quick,  a.  in  the  sense  of  living,  ought  to  be  generally 
understood,  since  it  occurs  in  the  Creed ;  yet  it  is 
clearly  growing  obsolete,  so  that  some  suppose  a 
quick,  or  quick-set  hedge,  vo  refer  to  the  plant  of 
which  it  is  usually  formed  [hawthorn],  rather  than  to 
its  growing  state,  in  opposition  to  a  dead  hedge. 
Spenser  gives  quick,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  word 

That  man  to  made  be  called  elfe,  to  weet 

Quick.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  71. 

But  it  seems  peculiar  to  him  to  employ  it  as  a 
substantive,  for  "  living  thing :" 

Tho  [then]  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not.        Shep.  Kal.  March,  73. 

The  quick,  for  the  living  or  sensible  parts  of  an 
animal  body,  is  still  in  use ;  as  in  "  cutting  to  the 

?mick;"  and  in  the  metaphorical  application  to  the 
eelings  of  the  mind,  as  being  "  touched  to  the  quick" 
by  a  reproach. 

Quiddit,  s.  A  contraction  of  quiddity,  which  is  from 
quiditas,  low  Latin,  not  from  quidlibet.  It  was  used, 
as  quiddity  also  was,  for  a  subtilty,  or  nice  refine- 
ment. Generally  applied  to  the  subtilties  of  lawyers. 

Where  be  his  quidditt,  now,  his  quillets.         Haml.  v.  1. 
We  ore  but  quit :  you  fool  us  of  our  monies 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 

B.  If  Ft.  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 
By  some  strange  quiddit,  or  some  wrested  clause, 
To  find  him  guilue  of  the  bn 


breach  of  laws. 

Drayton's  Oml,  p.  130?. 

Quiddity,  s.  Originally,  tbe  nature  or  essence  of  any 
thing;  in  which  sense  the  scholastic  term  quiditas 
was  employed,  which,  literally  rendered,  would  be 
"  gomethingness ;"  and  thus  we  find  it  in  Hudibras, 
-  entity  and  quiddity,"  which  he  wittily  calls  the 
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"  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies."   But  it  was  more 
monly  used  for  any  subtile  quirk,  or  pretence : 

Why  how  now,  mad  wag,  what  are  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddi- 
ties. 1  Htn.  IV.  i.  S. 

So  Cranmer,  as  quoted  by  Todd,  employed  it  for 
any  nice  mathematical  position  : 

1  trowo,  some  mathematical  quidditie,  they  cannot  toll  what. 

Antw.  to  Gardiner. 

Marston  has  ventured  to  use  the  quid,  for  the 
quiditas : 

—  For  yoy  must  know  my  age 
Hath  seen  the  being  and  tbe  quid  of  thiugs, 

I  know  dimensions  and  the  terminy 

Of  all  existence.  Paratitatter,  Act  i. 

Qcibtage,  s.  The  state  of  being  quiet;  a  word 
resting  merely  on  the  conjectures  of  critics,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser : 

N<  [n-iithe  ts  ;t  ihiucL*  of  aoverayne  grace, 
Duvivd  I'V  ilif        tor  to  ass  wage 

II  art's  £nt-t,  :ui<i  littler  gull  nwny  to  chace, 
Which  ?ttri  i i j>  rmnutsli  and  contentious  rngc : 
ItiMeiid  ilwrent'  M>L-i  i  peace  and  quietnge 

It  ilutli  «mIiUIi  4i)  iIh;  troubled  niynd.    F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  43. 

In  all  the  editions  it  stands  quiet  age,  but  as  age 
does  not  6eem  to  be  required,  or  to  make  very  good 
sense,  Dr.  Jortin  brought  forward  tbe  above  reading, 
as  the  conjecture  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Todd  leaves  the 
text  unaltered,  but  favours  the  conjecture,  and 
strengthens  it,  by  pointing  out  the  very  similar  word 
hospitage,  in  F.  Q\  III.  x.  6.  Still  quiet  age  may 
be  defended ;  it  is  poetical,  and  I  do  not  like  to  part 
with  it.  Were  quietage  to  be  found  in  any  other 
passage,  it  would  be  something. 

Quietus,  *. •  The  official  discharge  of  an  account; 
from  the  Latin.  Particularly  in  the  Exchequer 
accounts,  where  it  is  still  current;  or,  sometimes, 
quietus  est.  Chiefly  used  by  authors  in  metaphorical 
senses. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quiclui  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Haml.  iii,  1. 

A  brace  of  tlioutamlx,  Will,  she  tins  to  her  portion: 

I  hop'd  to  put  her  i.if  »illi  lull  tli«  sum ; 

—  SOtae  younger  limtlmr  would  ha'  tli.illknl  me, 

Aud  given  nsv  t/uictus.  Gumettrr,  Act  v.  O.  PI.  ix.  90. 
Said  by  a  guardian,  who  had  the  money  to  account 
for. 

Heo  (an  undersherriflf)  may  go  with  more  peace  to  earth,  since 
hce's  mado  so  cltnre  an  account  on  earth.  It  were  n  siuue  to 
disquiet  him,  since  he  carries  his  quietus  est  with  him. 

Clitui*  Whimsies,  p.  106. 

naster,  and  may 
■  the  best),  ond 

sells  it  agnine'nt  a  noble  valew,  proving  a  great  game,  if  his 
quietus  est  doth  nut  too  much  gripe  biro. 

Lentous  Leasuret,  Char.  35. 
"  A  quietus  est,  missio,  rudis  donatio."  Coles'  Diet. 

To  Qutoht,  or  Quite,  t>.  To  disengage,  or  set  free. 
Chaucer  also  uses  Quite,  adj.  for  free. 

And  whiles  he  strove  his  combred  clubbe  to  quight 

Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning  bright 

He  smott  off  his  left  arme.  f.  Q.  1.  viii.  10. 

Strongly  he  strove,  out  of  her  greedy  gripe 

To  loose  his  shield,  and  long  while  did  contend.; 

But  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  &c.         F.  Q.  V.  xi.  37. 

To  Quite,  or  Quight,  is  also  used  for  to  requite, 
both  by  Spenser  and  Fairfax.  Possibly,  it  may 
mean  so  in  the  following  passage,  cited  under,  'Jo 
Hell:  though  I  confess  that,  after  much  considera- 
tion of  it,  1  am  not  satisfied  with  this,  or  any  other 


He  understands  more  than  the  high  slieruTe 
well,  for  ho  buyes  his  wit  of  him  (which  is 
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interpretation.  Concord,  he  says,  keeps  heaven  and 
earth  together : 


Elite  would  the  water*  overflow  the  land*, 
Aud  fuv  devour  the  ayre,  aud  hell  them  quite. 

F.  Q.  IV.  x.  35. 

That  is,  "  hell  must  requite,  or  punish  them." 
Otherwise  hell  must  be  a  verb,  (hele,  or  cover)  which 
is  to  me  equally  strange  and  unintelligible,  though 
approved  by  Upton. 

Qvili.,  s.  The  fold  of  a  ruff,  or  ruffle,  which  were 
plaited  and  quilled;  probably  from  the  folds  being 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose-quill. 

My  musters,  let  *  stand  close ;  my  lord  protector  will  come  thi* 
unv  hv  and  by,  and  then  we  nmy  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quill.'  tUen.  VI.  i.  3. 

In  the  quilt  seems  to  mean  in  form  and  order,  like 
a  quilled  ruff.  This  is  Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation, 
and  appears  more  natural  than  to  deduce  it,  with 
other  commentators,  from  the  French  word  quifle.  a 
nine-pin.  That  word,  in  English,  was  made  keule, 
or  cayU. 

To  Quill,  v.  To  form  fine  linen  into  small  round 
folds,  fit  to  admit  a  quill.  Still  used  in  this  sense 
among  all  who  do  such  work.  See  Todd,  where  it 
is  exemplified  from  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

Qi  illet,  *.  A  sly  trick,  or  turn,  in  argument,  or 
excuse.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  all 
the  examples  prove ;  but  though  it  seems  so  familiar, 
and  is  so  common,  this  little  word  has  sorely  teazed 
the  etymologists.  I  suspect,  after  all,  that  N.  Bai- 
ley's is  the  best  derivation.  He  says  it  is  for 
quibblet,  as  a  diminutive  of  quibble.  Mr.  Douce,  a 
most  respectable  authority,  forms  it  from  quidfibet; 
( lllust.  i.  231.)  but,  unfortunately,  quodlibet  was  the 
scholastic  term,  and  was  never  varied.  We  have, 
indeed,  quilibel,  in  Blount's  Glossographia,  but  he 
gives  it  as  peculiar  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  always 
joined  with  quippe,  to  signify  certain  small  payments. 
Warburton's  attempt  to  derive  it  from  qu'il  ett  is 
only  ridiculous.  Mr.  Pegge,  quoted  in  the  notes  to 
Hudibras,  III.  iii.  748.  says,  quillet  meant  a  small 
parcel  of  land  ;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  it  except 
Minshew,  who  says  nothing  of  the  land.  Nor  do 
I  find  that  he  had  any  proof  of  the  other  things 
he  suggests.  Bishop  Wilkins  explains  it,  "  a  frivo- 
lousness,"  which  leads  to  nothing.  I  return,  there- 
fore, to  the  opinion  with  which  I  set  out,  that  quillet 
is  quasi  quibblet,  a  little  quibble. 

Why  may  not  this  be  the  scull  of  n  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his 
quiddits  now,  his  quilleit,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 

Uatnl.  v.  1. 

—  In  these  nice  sharp  quillctt  of  the  lawr 

Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw.    1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

—  Let  her  lenve  her  bobt, 
(I've  had  too  many  of  them)  and  her  quillett, 
She  is  as  nimble  that  way  as  an  eel. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  iv.  1. 
Nay,  good  Sir  Tliroatc,  forbear  your  quillett  now. 

Ham  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  427. 

Many  other  examples  have  been  produced,  but 
they  all  tend  the  same  way. 

Qi'iN apall's.  Probably  an  imaginary  name,  formed 
in  sport,  to  sound  like  something  learned ;  being  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Clown : 

fool,  ll>an  n  foolivh 
Twelfth  N.  i.  5. 


For  what  says 
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Quinch,  v.  To  stir,  to  make  the  least  movement; 
either  for  to  winch,  or  it  has  been  thought  a  modifi- 
cation of  qvich.    But  whence  then  the  w? 

Thereupon  to  bestow  all  my  souldiers  in  such  sort  as  I  have 
done,  that  no  part  of  all  that  realise  shall  be  able  to  dare  to 
quinch.  Spent.  State  of  Ireland. 

See  Quich. 

Quinch,  s.  Probably  a  twitch,  or  jerk  of  the  body; 
from  the  preceding  verb. 

I  w  ill  chmige  my  coppy,  how  be  it  I  care  not  a  quinche, 
I  know  the  galde  horse  will  the  soonest  wincbe. 

Dnrnon  $  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  182. 

Quinoi.a,  s.  A  term  in  the  game  of  primero  for  a 
chief  card,  which  was  of  every  suit,  like  pam  at  loo. 
The  knave  of  diamonds  was  generally  taken  as  the 
quiuola.  The  term  is  Spanish,  and  the  name  of  a 
game  in  that  language.  The  Academic  det  Jeux 
makes  the  knave  of  hearts  the  quinola  at  reversu. 
P.  228.  And  so  say  the  French  Dictionaries, 
Prevot's  Manuel,  &c.  See  Primero. 
To  Qcinse,  r.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning ;  qu.  whe- 
ther the  same  as  kinse? 

Good  man  I  him  list  not  spend  his  idle  nieales, 
In  quinting  plovers,  and  in  wining  quailes. 

Hall,  Sat.  iv.  2. 

See  Kinse. 

Quintaine,  $.  Quhilana,  low  Latin ;  quint aine,  French. 
A  figure  set  up  for  tillers  to  run  at,  in  mock  resem- 
blance of  a  tournament.  Minsbew  strangely  derives 
it  from  quint  us:  "  Quod  auinto  quoque  anno,  scil. 
Olympiadis,  celebrari  eolebat."  This  is  doubly 
absurd ;  first,  in  supposing  that  a  Greek  custom 
could  have  a  Latin  name ;  and,  secondly,  in  attribut- 
ing it  to  classical  antiquity  at  all,  for  which  there  is 
no  probable  ground.  The  quintaine  cannot  be  more 
minutely  described,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Strutt ; 
omitting  only  what  he  says  about  its  high  antiquity, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  words  immediately 
following : 

The  qumtain  originally  was  nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of» 
tree  or  post,  set  up  for  the  practice  of  the,  tyre*  ia  chivalrv. 
Afterward  a  stafT  or  spear  was  fixed  io  the  earth,  and  a  shield, 
being  hung  upon  it,  was  the  mark  to  strike  at :  the  dexterity  of 
the  performer  consisted  in  smiting  the  shield  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  break  the  ligatures,  and  bear  it  to  the  ground.    In  process  of 
time  this  diversion  was  improved,  and  instead  of  the 
: semblance  of  a  human  figure  ca 
To  render  the  appearance  of  this 
it  was  generally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk  or 
Saracen,  armed  at  all  points,  bearing  a  shield  upon  his  left  arm, 
iu.d  brandling  a  dub  or  sabre  with  his  rigliT  The 
thus  fashioned  was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  i 
move  round  with  facility.    In  running  at  this  figure,  it  < 
sary  for  the  horseman  to  direct  lus  lance  with  great  adroitness 
his  stroke  upon  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes,  or  upon 
;  for  if  be  strucl 
the  shield,  the  quintain  I 
case  he  wt 
upon  the 

it  excit 

Sportt  it  Pattimet,  B.  iii.  cb.  1. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  was  more  commonly,  in 
England  at  least,  constructed  in  the  simpler  way,  as 
described  in  the  following  passage  of  an  old  novel : 

At  last  they  agreed  to  set  up  a  quintan,  which  is  a  cross- bar 
turning  upon  a  pule,  having  a  broad  board  at  the  one  end,  and  a 
bag  full  of  sand  hanging  at  the  other.  Now  be  that  ran  at  it  with 
his  launce,  if  he  hit  not  the  board  [which  was  probably  often 
painted  like  a  figure]  was  laughed  to  scorn;  and  it  be  hit  it  full, 
and  rid  not  the  faster,  he  would  have  such  a  blow  with  the  taod- 
bagf;  on  bis  back,  as  would  sometimes  beat  them  otf  their  horse*. 
The  Esse*  Champion,  (ab.  1690)  in  Cent.  Lit.  viii.  p.  SSS 


his  stroke  upon  the  forehead,  between  the  eves,  or  upon 
for  if  be  struck  wide  of  those  parts,  and  especially  upon 
,  the  cutnfain  turned  about  with  much  velocity,  and  ia 
as  not  exceedinglv  careful,  would  give  him  a  severe  blow 
back,  with  the  wooden  sabre  held  in  the  rigtit  hand, 
•  considered  as  highly  disgraceful  to  the  pt^fonner,  *m* 
tbe  laughter  and  ridicule  of  all  the  spectators. 
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The  Italians  called  this  figure  Saracino,  or  the 
Saracen. 

—  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  rands  op, 
Is  bat  a  quintaine,  a  mere  lifeless  block.  As  you  I.  it,  i.  4. 
Go,  Captain  Stub,  lead  on,  and  shew 
What  house  yod  come  oo,  by  the  blow 
You  give  Sir  Quintin,  and  the  cuff 
You  'scape  o*  the  sandbag's  counterbuff. 

B.  Jon.  Underwootlt,  vol.  vii.  p.  55. 
The  running  at  the  quintain  is  then  described. 
See  particularly  the  note  in  Whalley'a  edition.  But 
the  passage  of  St.  Chrysostom,  there  cited,  proves 
only  that  the  athletas  sometimes  fought  with  bags  of 


QUO 


As  they  at  tilt,  so  we  at  quintain  run ; 
And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me 
That  have  least  art,  and  most  simplicity. 

Randolph's  Poems,  p.  99. 

The  sport  of  the  quintyne  is  humorously  described 
in  Laneham's  Letter  from  Keniltcorth,  so  often 
quoted.    But  he  says, 

The  specialty  of  the  sport  waz  to  see :  how  sum  for  hiz  slakness 
hurt  a  good  bob  with  the  hog,  and  sum  for  his  baste  too  toppl 
dooan  right,  and  cum  tumbling  to  the  post,  &c.  Sec. 

Kenilworlh  Illuttrated,  4to.  p.  19. 
Qointell.    Another  form  of  the  same  word,  noticed 
by  Skinner  and  Lye,  and  occasionally  used  by 
authors,  but  less  commonly. 

—  None  crowns  the  cup 
Of  Wassaile  now,  or  sets  the  quint  ell  op. 

Merrick' t  Poem,  p.  184. 
The  sport  of  running  at  the  quintain  was  also 
called  quirt  tana,  in  low  Latin,  and  is  very  neatly 
defined  Dy  Du  Cange.  under  that  word :  "  Decursio 
equestris  ludicra,  ad  metara  hominis  armati  figuram 
exhibentem  ad  umbilicum,  mobilem  et  versatilem, 
sinistra  clypeom,  dextra  ensem  aut  baculum  tenen- 
tem  :  qaas  si  aliter  quam  in  pectore  lancea  percutiatur, 
statim  <pji  a  scopo  aberrat  baculo  repercutientem 
figuram  sentit."  The  Italians  sometimes  called  also 
running  at  the  ring,  quint  ana.  Ibid. 
Qcip,  s.  A  sharp  stroke  of  wit,  or  arch  raillery ;  some 
derive  it  from  whip.  This  word,  beiug  used  by 
Milton,  is  not  unknown,  but  it  is  not  now  current. 

And  notwithstanding  nil  her  sudden  quips, 
Th«  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  il  grows,  and  iawneth  on  her  still. 

TWo  Gent.  Ver.  iv.  3. 
The  quip  modest  means,  therefore,  the  delicate 
sarcasm: 

If  I  sent  hint  word  again,  it  woe  not  well  cut,  he  would  send 
me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself.  This  is  called  the  quip 
modest.  As  you  I.  it,  v.  4. 

JV  Why  what's  a  quip  9 

Mm.  We  e;r. at  sirdcrs  call  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharp  wit,  with 
a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word.         Alex.  *  Comp.  O.  PI.  ii.  113. 

Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,"  is  a 
tract  wherein  he  satirizes  the  affectations  of  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  his  day,  in  a  supposed  dream  of  a 
dialogue  between  Velvet  Breeches  and  Cloth 
Breeches.  It  is  printed  at  large  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Uarleian  Miscellany,  p.  394,  &c.  ed.  Park. 
To  Quip,  v.  from  the  substantive.  To  attack  with 
sneers  or  quips. 
Didst  thou  not  find  I  did  quip  thee  ?  O.  F|.  loc.  cit. 

The  more  he  laughs,  and  does  her  closely  quip, 
To  see  her  sore  lament,  and  bite  ber  leader  lip. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  44. 
Are  you  pleasant  or  peevish  that  you  gitiP  with  such  briefs 
girdw.  K.  Green,  fori.  M.  viii.  383. 
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Quiver,  c.  Nimble,  agile.  This  word,  though  seldom 
found  in  authors,  is  acknowledged  by  several  old 
dictionaries.  Barret  has  "  quick  or  quiver;"  and 
Coles,  "  quiverly,  agiliter,"  and  "  quiverttess,  agi- 
litas."   The  following  passage  is  therefore  correct: 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  a'  would  manage  his  piece 
thus.  *  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 

There  is  a  maner  fishe  that  hight  inugill,  which  is  full  quiver 
and  swift.  Bart  hoi.  de  Propr.  Engl.  Tr.  1535. 

Quodes.  for  quotheet,  or  saidest.  The  following 
corrupt  line 

Primitive  constitution  ( quodet  it  owe)  as  much  as  my  sleeve ! 

New  Custom,  O.  PI.  i.  268. 
should  probably  be  printed  thus : 

Primitive  constitution  (quodes  thou)  as  much,  &c. 

Quoth,  which  is  still  in  use,  is  the  Saxon  preterite 
of  cbjeSan,  to  speak.  In  Chaucer,  and  other  old 
authors,  it  is  often  written  quod,  from  the  disuse  of 
the  Saxon  or  th,  and  the  substitution  of  d,  as 
similar  in  form.  Quodest,  for  quofcest,  is  exactly 
analogous ;  and  owe  contains  the  remainder  of  thou. 

Quodling,  *.  has  been  supposed  to  be  put  for  codling, 
in  the  Alchemist,  where  Dol  applies  it  to  the  foolish 
young  lawyer,  Dapper.  She  is  asked,  "  Who  is  it  ?" 
and  answers,  "  A  fine  young  quodling.  Mr.  Gifford 
thinks  that  she  means  to  call  him  a  young  quod, 
alluding  to  the  quids  and  quods  of  lawyers.  To  me, 
this  appears  improbable.  All  that  the  various  critics 
have  said,  about  the  apple  called  codling,  is  perfectly 
groundless.  It  is  so  named,  because  it  is  eaten  chiefly 
when  coddled,  or  scalded :  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Madam  Dol  is  intended  to  call  Dapper,  a  young  raw 
apple,  fit  for  nothing  without  dressing.  Codlings  are 
particularly  so  used  when  unripe.  See  2'.  J.  in 
Codling. 

Quondam,  s.  A  person  formerly  in  office;  from  the 
Latin  adverb  quondam.  What  the  French  express 
by  prefixing  the  epithet  ci-devant  to  the  word. 

The  king,  (because  ho  boil  served  bis  father  before  him)  would 
nut  put  him  to  death,  but  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  quondam. 

Latimer,  Serm.  f«l.  35  b. 
And  if  they  be  found  negligent  or  fuulty  in  their  dueties,  out 
with  them.    1  require  it  in  God's  bvhalfe,  make  them  quotidians, 
all  the  packs  of  them.  Latimer,  p.  38. 

We  still  employ  it  as  a  kind  of  burlesque  adjective. 

Quoniam,*.    A  cant  name  for  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  drinke  is  sure  to  go,  whether  it  be  out  of  can,  quoniam,  or 
juurdan.  Healy's  Dite.o/New  World,  p.  69. 

In  the  margin  it  is  said, 

A  quoniam  is  a  cup  well  known  in  Driuk-allin. 

Not  having  seen  any  writings  of  that  country,  I 
have  not  met  with  another  example.  Bishop  Hall's 
original  is  very  different,  "  scaphio,  cantharis,  ba- 
tiolis."    P.  71. 

Quookk.    Used  by  Spenser  as  the  preterite  of  quake. 

And  all  the  world  beueuth  for  terror  quoolse. 

.S/i.  MulabilitU;  Cuuio  vi.  30. 

And  elsewhere. 

Chaucer  uses  quoke,  from  which  this  was  taken. 

Quot-quean.  A  mere  corruption  of  Cot-quean, 
q.  v. 

Don  Lucio?    Don  Quot-qut**,  Don  Spinster,  wear  a  petticoat 
still.  B.  if  Ft.  Love's  Cure,  it.  5. 

To  Quote.  Often  used  for  to  note,  mark,  or  distin- 
guish ;  very  differently  from  the  modern  usage. 

—  What  care  t 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities. 

Rom.  If  Jul.  i.  4. 
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A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame 


King  John,  iv.  3. 
I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  bad  not  quoted  him.  Haml.  ii.  9. 

Faith  these  are  politic  notes. 
Pol.  Sir,  I  do  slip 

No  action  of  my  life,  but  thus  I  quote  it. 

Ben  Jont.  Fox,  iv.  1. 

It  is  reported,  you  possess  a  book 

Wherein  you  have  quoted  by  intelligence 

The  names  of  all  notorious  offenders, 

Lurking  about  the  city.  White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  300. 


RAO 

Qcoth.   See  Qcodes. 

Quoyl,  or  Qcoil,  for  coil.   Tumult,  trouble. 

In  the  mean  time  repose  you  from  the  quogle 
Of  labour  past,  and  nauseating  seas. 

Fanthaw't  Lutiad,  vii.  65. 

Quyller,  i.e.  quiller.    A  young  bird  that  has  yet 
only  quills,  or  pen-feathers.  Not  thoroughly  fledged. 


O,  Sir,  your  chinoe  is  but  a  quyller  yet,  you  will  be 
•  hen  it  is  full  fledge.  Lyly't 


,  v.*. 
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R.  the  dog's  letter.  There  is  good  classical 
authority  for  so  calling  R,  though  Warburton  has 
quoted  a  verse  from  Lucilius,  that  does  not  exist. 
The  verse  really  is, 

Irritata  canis  quod,  homo  quam,  planiu'  dicit. 

It  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  letter  R,  but  does  not 
introduce  it.    Persius  also  says, 
—  Sonat  hcc  de  nare  canina  litem. 

But  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  all  ages,  and 
must  have  been  very  familiar  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
or  he  would  not  have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his 
old  Nurse,  whom  the  context  shows  to  be  unable 
to  spell.  She  will  not  allow  R  to  be  the  letter  that 
Rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  with,  because  "  R  is 
for  the  dog."  Rom.  to  Jul.  ii.  4.  As  for  the  exact 
form  of  the  old  woman's  words,  it  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting, this  is  her  idea.  Shakespeare  would  find  it 
in  the  commonest  books  of  his  time.  His  friend 
Jonson's  Grammar  was  not  published,  perhaps,  in 
his  life;  but  he  might  have  heard  from  him  in 
conversation,  that  "  R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth 
in  the  sound."  Or  he  might  have  studied  the  curious 
rebus  in  the  Alchemist,  (ii.  6.)  on  Abel  Drugger's 
name.    Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools  also  has  it: 

Though  nil  be  well,  yet  he  none  answer  hath, 
Save  the  dogget  letter  glowming  with  nar,  nar. 

So  in  several  other  of  his  cotemporaries  quoted  by 
the  commentators.  But  it  was  surely  common  and 
popular  at  that  time,  as  the  mode  ot  introducing  it 
in  the  Alchemist  also  implies. 

Radato,5.  A  band,  or  ruff;  from  rabat,  French.  Me- 
nage derives  it  from  rabbalre,  to  put  back,  because 
it  was  originally  only  the  collar  of  the  shirt  turned 
back.  More  commonly,  though  improperly,  written 
Rebato,  q.  v. 

Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 
The  tyre,  the  rabato,  the  loose-bodied  gown. 

Every  Worn,  in  Humour,  cit.  Slecv. 

Rabato  is  doubtless  the  proper  form,  from  the 
.  etymology;  but  it  is  rebato  in  all  our  old  books. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare ;  in 
the  original  edition  of  Day's  Law  Tricks;  and  in 
L>ekker's  Guts  Hornbook,  though  all  quoted  by 
Steevens  as  rabato ;  and  so  given  in  the  late  reprint 
of  the  latter  tract  (1812).  See  Rebato. 
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Rabbate,  v.   To  abate,  or  diminish. 

And  this  alteration  is  sometimes  by  adding,  sometimes  by 
rabbating  of  a  sillable  or  letter,  or  both.  Puttenh.  p.  134*. 

The  other  in  a  body  raassife,  expressing  the  full  and  etuptie, 
even,  extant,  rabbated,  hollow,  &c.  Ibid.  354. 

Rabbate,  s.  from  the  verb.  Abatement,  or  diminu- 
tion. 

And  your  figures  of  rabbate  be  as  many.  Puttenh.  135. 

Rabbit-sucker,  s.    A  sucking  rabbit,  a  young  one. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and 
;  hang  rae  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-tucker. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  prefer  an  olde  cony  before  a  rabbet -tucker,  and  an  ancient 
1  -fore  a  young  chicken  peeper.       Ay'v'*  Endymion,  v.  4. 
Close  as  a  rabbit-tucker  from  an  old  coney. 

Two  Angry  Worn,  of  Abingd.  Steer. 

In  a  quotation  given  from  an  old  poem,  in  the 

Centura  Literaria,  we  ought  to  read  thus : 

Uothe  pheassant,  plover,  larke,  and  quail, 

With  rabbet -sue tort  yung.  Vol.  vii.  p.  50. 

Instead  of  "  With  rabbet,  succors  yong,"  as  there 
very  improperly  pointed,  and  making  nonsense. 

In  allusiou  to  this  expression,  we  meet  with  Poet- 
sucker. 

Race,  s.  The  peculiar  flavour  or  taste  of  wine,  or  the 
original  disposition  of  any  thing ;  that  which  marks 
its  origin,  race,  or  descent.  Johnson  exemplifies  it 
at  Race,  6.  from  Sir  W.  Temple. 

—  But  thy  vild  race, 

Though  thou  didst  leam,  had  that  in't,  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with.  Temp.  i.  S. 

—  I  have  begun, 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  rare  the  rein. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  u.  4. 
Bliss  in  our  brow's  bent;  none  our  parts  so  poor 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven.  Ant.  it  Cleop.  i.  3 

There  came  not  sii  days  since  from  Hull  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 
Or.  Is  it  of  the  riidrt  race  t 

Ov.  Yes,  master  Greedy.  Man.  New  Way,  i.  3. 

Would  you  have  me  spend  the  floure  of  my  youth,  as  you  do 
tho  withered  race  of  your  age.    Lyly,  Eupk.  if  hit  Engl.  D  ii.  b. 

Hence  racy,  and  raciness.    See  Johnson. 

Rack,  s.  The  moving  body  of  clouds,  driven  on  by  the 
wind.  Abundantly  exemplified  and  explained  by 
Johnson,  in  Rack,  No.  5.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
now  in  use. 
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Here  it  might  not  be  understood : 

—  He  f  the  north  wrodj  blow*  still  stubbornly, 
And  on  his  boystroua  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 

B.  it  Ft.  Skep.  Busk,  iii.  «. 

Also  an  instrument  used  with  a  cross-bow.  See 
Gaffle.  t 

To  Rack,  v.  from  the  preceding.  To  move  on  as  the 
clouds  do. 

The  douds  rack  dew  before  the  sun. 

B.  Jot.  llnderw.  vi.  448. 
Stay  clouds,  ye  rack  too  fast.  B.  A  Fl.  Four  Play*  in  One. 
Also,  to  raise  to  the  utmost;  a  metaphor  from 
racking  of  rents. 

—  For  so  it  falls  out 
Tlmt  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but,  being  lack'd  and  lust, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  Talue ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.  Muck  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Rack  and  manges,  to  lie  or  live  at.  To  live  plen- 
tifully, without  restraint.  "  Satur  et  otiosua,"  "  Ex 
Amalthem  comu  haurire."  Coles.  A  metaphor  from 
horses. 

A  queane  eorrival  with  a  qneeue  !  nay  kept  at  rack  and  manger. 

Warncr't  Alb.  Engl,  viii.  4.  p.  800. 
To  lie  at  rack  end  manger  with  your  wedlock, 
And  brother.  All  FooU,  O.  PI.  iv.  130. 

Rack  of  mutton.    A  neck  of  mutton.   "  Cervix 
vervecina."    Cola.   Probably  from  hnacca,  Saxon, 
the  back  of  the  head. 
Lu.  —  and  tnee  thought  there  came  in  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Dro.  What,  all  grosse  meat?  a  racke  bad  beene  dainty. 

Lyly,  Motker  Bombie,  iii.  4. 
Then  again,  pat  in  the  crag  end  of  the  rack  of  mutton  to  make 
the  broth  good.  May's  Accompl.  Cook,  p.  AO. 

Take  two  joynts  of  mutton,  rack  and  loin.  Id.  p.  85. 

Rack  of  pork  occurs  also  in  May's  book,  for  the 
neck  of  pork. 

Rao,  v.  An  obsolete  preterite  of  read,  used  a  few 
times  by  Spenser,  in  the  sense  of  understood,  or 
knew.   See  Todd. 

To  Raff.  To  sweep,  or  huddle  together;  rafer, 
French. 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raff  up  together.  Carta/. 

Raff,  *.    A  confused  heap,  a  jumble. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  raff  of  errors  and 
soprotitions.  Borrow  on  Unity. 

These  two  words  are  taken  from  Todd's  Johnson. 
Hence  our  common  phrase,  riff-raff,  which  is  a 
mere  reduplication,  like  tittle-tattle. 
Rao,  s.    A  term  of  reproach  for  a  shabby  beggarly 
person. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 

Lash  hei  ce  these  overweening  ragt  of  France, 

These  fumish'd  beggars,  weary  of  tbeir  lives. 

Rick.  III.  ».  3. 

If  thou  wilt  cure,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 

Must  be  thy  subject.  Timon,  iv.  S. 

Meer  rogues,  you'ld  think  them  rogues,  but  they  are  friends. 

One  is  his  printer  iu  disguise  — — 

The  other  zealous  ragg  is  the  compositor. 

B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  Time  Vindie. 
Ragamofin.  In  the  glossary  to  Dr.  Whitaker's 
edition  of  Piers  Plowman,  this  word  is  thus  explained  : 
"  One  of  the  demons  in  hell."  He  adds,  "  This  is, 
probably,  the  first  instance  of  a  word  now  become 
familiar.  It  is  mere  slang,  and  has  no  derivation." 
It  affords,  however,  a  curious  origin  for  our  burlesque 
term.  To  call  a  man  ragamuffin,  was,  it  seems,  ori- 
ginally to  call  him  a  devil.  Ragman  is  also  explained 
the  devil,  in  the  same  glossary. 
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Rage  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural,  but  it  occurs  in 
Shakespeare,  in  the  dirge  over  Fidele : 
Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  raget.  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  raeet. 
Thick  with  our  well  steel 'd  durts.        Tuo  Noble  K.  ii.  2. 
Raggabash.    A  term  of  reproach,  like  ragamuffin,  of 
uncertain  derivation ;  though  partly  from  rog. 

They  are  the  veriest  lack-lntincs,  and  the  most  un-nlphalietical 
raggabatket  that  ever  brad  louse.  Ditto*,  of  a  New  World,  p.  81. 

Todd  quotes  it  from  R.  Junius's  Sinne  Stigmatized; 
and  Grose  gives  ragabrash,  as  a  provincial  word. 
Such  colloquial  terms  are  easily  varied. 
Ragman's  boll.  Originally  "  a  collection  of  those 
deeds  by  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
were  tyrannically  constrained  to  subscribe  allegiance 
to  Edward  I.  of  England,  in  1296,  and  which  were 
more  particularly  recorded  in  four  large  rolls  of 
parchment,  consisting  of  35  pieces,  bound  together, 
and  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London."  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary,  from  Ruddimans  Glossary. 

Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says  that  "  Edward  III. 
surrendered,  by  his  charter,  all  his  title  of  sove- 
reignty to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  restored  divers 
deeds  and  instruments  of  their  former  fealties,  with 
the  famous  evidence  called  ragman's  roll."  Chronicle, 
fol.  127. 

Ragman,  made  from  rage-man,  stands  in  Piers 
Plowman  for  the  devil ;  probably,  therefore,  this 
tyrannical  roll  was  originally  stigmatized  as  the 
Devil's  roll.  In  later  times,  ragman,  or  ragment,  came 
to  mean  a  writing,  or  scroll ;  but  that  might  be 
merely  from  the  other,  by  dropping  the  word  roll. 
See  Jamieson  on  these  words.  We  much  want  a 
Johtisonic  dictionary  of  the  language  of  our  earliest 
English  writers,  but  who  shall  undertake  it? 

Cowell  says  that  it  was  properly  Ragimund's  roll ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  also  a 
statute  de  Rageman,  and  another  de  Raggemannis 
comburendis.    See  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  190. 

It  has  Bince  been  corrupted  into  the  cant  teim 
rigmarole.   See  Todd  in  that  word. 

Mayster  parson,  I  roarvayll  ye  will  give  lycence 
To  this  false  knave,  in  this  audience 
To  publish  his  ragman  rollet  with  Ives- 

HUtor.  ifittrion.O.  PI.  sii.  359. 
But  what  one  man  emong  many  thousandes,  —  had  so  mocha 
vacaunte  tyuie,  that  he  male  bee  at  leasure  to  tourne  over  and 
over  in  the  bookes  of  the  ragmannet  rollet.  Ice. 

UdalCt  Apopk.  Pref.  of  Eratmut,  sign.  *  iiii.  b. 
Boxes  to  the  ragmmn't  relict  of  porters  titvi  panierists. 

Healy't  Disc,  of  a  blew  World,  p.  175. 
A  Raile,  s.    A  cloke,  or  loose  gown ;  nssjle,  Saxon. 
A  night-rail  was  long  used  for  a  night-gown ;  but  the 
compound  seems  now  to  have  followed  the  simple 
word  into  oblivion.   See  Johnson. 

Ladyes,  that  Wenre  black  cipress  rail  eg 

Turn'd  lately  to  white  linnen  ray  let.. 

Bp.  Corbet  to  tke  Ladyes  of  the  New  Drette,  p.  1 15. 
Who  are  said  to  "  weore  their  gorgets  and  rayles 
downe  to  their  wastes."  The  whole  poem  shows 
that  the  author  considered  the  veil  as  metamorphosed 
to  a  cloke,  by  a  sort  of  growth ;  and  he  recommends 
extending  it  to  a  sheet,  that  they  may  do  penance  in 
their  own  dress.  The  ladies,  in  their  answer,  alledge 
that, 

Blacke  cypresse  vniles  are  shroudes  oo  night, 
White  linnen  miles  are  raies  of  light. 

From  Uarl.  MS.  not.  p.  233. 
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To  Rails,  v.  To  roll,  or  flow  out;  a  Chaucerian  word. 

Large  Hoods  of  blood  adown  their  tide*  did  raiie. 

&*«*.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  43. 
So  also,  "  railing  teares."    Ib.  III.  iv.  67. 
Fairfax  also  used  it: 

The  purples  drops  from  Tancred't  tides  down  raiVd. 

Tauo,  90. 

And  elsewhere. 

Raisin  wine,  now  so  common,  seems  to  have  been 
unheard  of  in  Ben  Jonson'B  time ;  the  making  of  it 
being  Btated  among  the  schemes  of  a  wild  projector : 
—  What  hast  thou  there  r 
O'  making  mne  of  raitint:  this  is  in  hand  now. 
Eng.  Is  that  not  strange,  Sir,  to  make  wine  of  raitint  f 
Mcar.  Yes,  and  as  true  a  wine  as  th'  wines  of  France, 
Or  Spain,  or  Italy  i  look,  of  what  grope 
My  raisin  is,  that  wine  I'll  render  perfect, 
As  of  the  Muscatel  grape,  I'll  render  Muscatel, 
Of  the  Canary,  his;  the  claret,  Ins. 
So  of  all  kinds,  and  bate  you  of  the  prices 
Of  wine  throughout  the  kingdom,  half  in  half. 

B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 

Much  of  this  art  is  now  regularly  and  fairly  prac- 
tised. 

Ram-Alley.  One  of  the  avenues  to  the  Temple 
from  Fleet-street,  a  place  formerly  privileged  from 
arrest,  and  consequently  the  resort  of  sharpers  and 
necessitous  persons  of  very  ill  fame,  and  of  both 
sexes.  It  abounded  also  in  cooks'  shops.  It  is  the 
scene  of  action  of  a  comedy  written  by  Lodowick 
Barry,  and  published  in  1611  and  1636.  Reprinted 
in  Dodaley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  vol.  v.  p.  463. 

And  though  Ram-allcy  stinks  with  cooks  and  ale, 
Yet  say  there's  many  a  worthy  lawyer's  chamber 
Buts  upon  Ram-alley.  Act  i.  p.  499. 

The  knave  thinks  still  be  b  at  the  cook's  shop  in  Ram-alley, 
Where  the  clerks  divide  and  the  elder  is  to  choose. 

Matt.  New  Way,  ii.  9. 

Where  is't  you  eat  r 

Hard  by,  at  Picklock's  lodgings, 
Old  Lickfinger's  the  cook,  here  in  Ram-alley. 


You  shall  have 
of  Ram-allcy. 
It  bas  1 


B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  News,  ii.  5. 
nother,  like  so  many  inhabitants 
Lenton't  Ckar.  Q. 
I  believe,  taken  the  more  elegant 
name  of  Ram-Court,  and  has  lost  both  its  cooks' 
shops,  and  its  bad  character.  There  are  other  Ram- 
Alley  t  in  London,  but  this  only  has  become  famous. 

Ramaob,  *.  The  wild  song  of  birds.  It  is  a  term 
adopted  from  the  French,  in  which  language  the 
first  sense  of  ramage  is  a  collection  of  branches,  from 
rames;  and,  secondarily,  the  wild  notes  that  are 
sung  among  the  branches.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
seldom  used  by  English  writers.  The  following 
example,  however,  has  been  found : 

when  immelodiou*  winds  but  made  thee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  HcsWW. 

Drummond  to  hit  Lute. 

Chaucer  used  ramage  for  wild. 

Ramaoe-hawk.  A  wild,  or  untaught  hawk;  from 
the  same :  or  if  she  becomes  refractory,  after  being 
taught.   Latham  thus  defines  it : 

't,  is  when  a  hawk  is  wilde,  coy,  or  disdainfull  to  the 
I  contrary  to  be  reclamed.        Word*  of  Art  Explained, 
age  grown,  tbou'rt  stilt  for  carting  fit. 

Maine,  F.pig.Jrom  Donne,  Ep.  6. 
Rambaldo.   Evidently  a  well-known  personage,  in 
some  popular  romance;  but  where,  is  not  so  clear. 
Ijook  to  your  skin;  Rambaldo,  the  sleeping  giant, 
Will  rouie  and  rend  thee  piecemeal. 

B.  it  Fl.  Mont.  Thorn,  u.  9. 
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Rambebge,  t.  A  kind  of  ship,  or  vessel.  Preach. 
Cotgrave  defines  it:  "  The  fashion  of  a  long  ship  or 
sea-vessell,  narrower  then  a  galley,  but  swift,  and 
easie  to  be  governed.''  In  Voc.  A  modern  French 
Dictionary,  says,  "  Vaisseau  long  dont  les  Anglois 
se  servoient  autrefois." 

By  virtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  of  some  aerial  pats, 
are  the  huge  rambergu,  mighty  eallions,  ttc.  —  launched  fr<xu 
their  stations.  UulC*  RabeUU,  B.  iii.  ch.  41. 

Ram  boo  z.  "  A  compound  drink,  in  most  request  at 
Cambridge,  and  is  commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale, 
wine,  and  sugar ;  but  in  summer  of  milk,  wine,  sugar, 
and  rose-water."  Blount's  G tonography.  Of  this 
learned  academical  word,  I  have  not  met  with  an 
example.   Bouse  meant  drink. 

Ram  ell,  «.   Rubbish;  stuff  rammed  into  a  place. 
The  Pictes  ridding  away  the  earth  and  ramelt  wherewith  it  ■* 
closed  up.  HoUntk.  Hut.  of  Scot.  M  b.  col.  1. 1. 

Rampallian,  s.  A  common  term  of  vulgar  abase; 
probably,  one  who  associates  with  rampes,  or  pros- 


Away  you  scullion,  you  i 

S  lien.  JV.  ii.  1. 

—  Out  upon  them, 
Rampalliont,  I  will  keep  myself  safe  enough 

Out  of  their  fingers.  B.  lr  Fl.  Honest  SI.  F.  ii.  J. 

Who  feeds  vou  i  —  'tis  not  your  sausage  face,  thick,  clowd- 
cream,  rampailian  at  home.  Green's  Tu  Q.  O.  PI.  hi.  21 

And  bold  rampallion  like,  swear  and  drink  drank. 

New  Trick  to  Cheat  Detil,  St. 

Rampe,  j.  A  ramping,  or  rampant  creature;  an 
impudent  woman,  a  harlot.  Coles  translates  it, 
grassalrir. 

Nay,  fye  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  ryg,  with  all  that  tale  tby 
part.  Uamm.  Curt.  0.  PL  fl.  U. 

Although  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  rampe,  somewhat  like 
Galiimetta,  or  Maid  Marian.  Gabr.  Harvey,  cited  ihw. 

What  vicders  follow  Bacchus  cainpe*  t 
Fools,  tidlers,  panders,  pimpes,  and  rampes. 

lylytSapkoefPb.^.\. 

Milton  uses  ramp  as  a  substantive,  for  the  spnnc 
or  attack  of  a  lion,  Samson  Agonist es,  v.  139.;  sod 
the  verb  to  ramp,  for  to  spring  up.  Par.  Lott, 
iv.  343. 

Rampibb,  formerly  used  indiscriminately  with  rs»- 
part;  now  disused.  Both  occur  in  Dryden  and 
others.   See  Johnson. 

To  Rampibb,  v.   To  fortify' with  ramparts. 

—  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shnll  ope. 

TmoVo/Ath.  x.  6. 

And  so  deeply  ditched  and  rampired  their  cainpe  about  — list 
it  was,  fitc.  Holvuhtd,  vol.  ii.  3  S  6.  coL  4.  b. 

Ramsons,  s.  According  to  Lyte  and  Gerard,  a  species 
of  garlick,  allium  ursinum.  Barrett,  in  his  Alvearit, 
insists  upon  its  being  the  arum;  but  the  modem 
botanists  give  it  against  him.  See  Ailon's  Epitome. 
p.  91.    Sotoerby,  pi.  122. 

The  third  kind  of  gariike,  called  ransom,  hath  most  c©to«.<ni> 
two  brode  blades  or  leaves.  Lyte'i  Dodoint,  p. 

See  also  Gerard,  p.  179.  ed.  Johnst. 

—  These  ramson't  branches  are, 
Which  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 
That  uoldj  the  door  fast,  kill  all  inchantmenu,  charru. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Faith/.  Sheph.  u.  1. 
This  is  a  conjectural  readiog.    The  old  copits 
have  ramuns;  but  this  is  possibly  right,  thougu 
branches  do  not  properly  belong  to  such  an  herb. 
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Rance,  i.  A  word  which  I  cannot  trace ;  it  occurs  in 
Sylvester's  Dubartat,  in  the  description  of  Bathsheba 
in  the  water,  at  sight  of  whom  David  exclaims, 

What  living  ranee,  what  rmpting  ivory. 

Swims  io  tbo  ttraiDi  f  S  Week,  4  Day,  1  st  book. 

The  original  French  is, 

Ho'  quel  marbre  anim*,  quel  doui  charmant  yvoire, 
Noue  dedans  ce  Aot? 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  mean  some  very  white 
marble,  as  alabaster,  8tc. ;  but  I  cannot  find  authority 
for  such  a  word. 

Ranck,  adv.   Fiercely,  or  furiously. 

The  seely  man,  seeing  him  ryde  so  rmck, 
And  ayrao  at  dim,  tell  flat  to  ground  for  feare. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  6. 
—  They  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  yron  baromers  beating  ranke.        Id.  IV.  v.  98. 
Say  who  is  be  shows  so  great  worthiness, 
That  rides  so  ranke.  Fairfax,  iii.  18. 

Drayton  has  rank-riding,  for  hard-riding : 

And  on  his  match  as  much  the  western  horseman  lays, 
As  the  rank-riding  Scots  upon  their  galloways. 

Potyolb.  iii.  p.  704. 

Rand,*.  A  rand  of  beef  is  denned  by  Kersey  to  be 
"  a  long  fleshy  piece,  cut  out  between  the  flank  and 
the  buttock."  uishop  Wilkins  says  "  flank."  Alph. 
Diet.  Coles  translates  it,  "  Part  clunium  bubalorum 
camosa."  Probably  something  like  a  beef-steak. 
Howell  makes  it  equivalent  to  giste  de  octuf,  French. 
See  his  Lexicon  Tetraglotton. 

—  They  came  with  chopping  knives, 
To  cut  me  into  randt,  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder  me. 

B.  It  Fl.  Wildg.  Ckate,  v.  2. 

It  ia  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  panb, 
meaning  a  border,  which  was  technically  applied 
also  by  shoemakers  to  the  seam  of  a  shoe. 

Random,  a.   The  old  form  of  random;  from  randon, 
old  French,  force,  impetuosity.    See  Roquefort. 
That  letteo  them  run  at  randon  alone. 

Spent.  Skep.  Kal.  May,  46. 
But  as  a  blindfold  bull  at  randon  fares.     F.  Q.  II.  iv.  7. 
The  Scotch  dialect  has  it  for  swift  motion.  See 
Jamieton.   Used  only  with  at,  except  when  made  an 
adjective. 

To  Randon.  To  stray  in  a  wild  manner ; -randonner, 
French. 

Shall  leave  them  free  to  randan  of  their  will. 

Ferrer  if  Porr.  0.  PI.  i.  116. 

Ranger  ofTurnbvll.  An  office  given  to  Knock  urn, 
a  horse-dealer,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.  He  seems  to  be  supposed  to  have  some 
superintendence  over  the  irregular  inhabitants  of 
Turnbull-street.   Ursula  says  to  him,  ironically, 

O  you  are  a  sweet  ranger,  nnd  look  well  to  your  works !  yonder 
n  your  ponk  of  Tumbull,  ramping  Ah'ce,  *tc.  Act  iv.  Sc  5. 

See  Turn-bull. 
To  Ran cle,  v.   To  range,  and  move  about. 

All  that  abode  her  blows  their  blood  was  spilt, 
They  scoped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangled. 

Har.  A  riot t.  six.  56. 

Rannel.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a  female.  See  in 
Roynish,  where  ia  the  only  instance  I  have  met 
with  of  the  word. 

Hanpike,  or  Ranpick,  a.  Said  of  a  tree  beginning 
to  decay  at  top  from  age..  So  explained  at  the 
following  passage  of  Drayton 


He  uses  it  elsewhere  also : 

like  aged  ranpick  trunk,  where  plowmen  cast  iheir  seed. 

Polyolb.  x.  p.  C90. 
Only  the  night-crow  sometimes  you  might  see 
Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranpick  tree. 

Mooncalf,  p.  510. 

To  Rape,  v.   To  ravish. 

To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string. 

Drayt.  Eel.  v.  HOT. 
My  sonne,  I  hope,  bath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents,  which  are  strong 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 

if.  Jm.  Ev.  Man,  ii.  5. 
Or  had  the  syrens,  on  a  neighbour  shore. 
Heard  in  what  raping  notes  she  did  deplore 
Her  buried  glory.  Broane't  Pott.  B.  i.  Song  6. 

Rapeful,  a.    Given  to  violence,  or  lust. 

To  teach  the  rapeful  lTyeans  marriage. 

Byron't  Trag.  N  3. 

Rapier  and  dagger.   Usually  worn  by  the  side  of 
each  other. 

Who  bad  girt  unto  them  •  rapier  and  dagger,  gilt,  point  pen- 
dant. Green's  Quip  for  an  Uptt.  C.  B  3. 
His  acord,  a  dagger  had,  its  page, 

That  was  hut  litUe  for  his  age.  Uudib.  I.  i.  375. 

To  fight  with  rapier  and  dagger  together,  was 
esteemed  a  gallant  mode : 

Some  will  not  sticks  to  call  Hercules  himself  a  dastard,  because 
forsooth  he  fought  with  a  club,  and  not  at  the  rapytr  and  dagger. 

Haringt.  Ariotto,  Pref. 

For  the  fashion  of  carrying  the  rapier  in  the  band, 
see  Girdlbb. 

To  Rapp,  v.   To  transport  with  admiration  or  asto- 
nishment; or  simply  to  carry  away. 

He  ever  hastens  to  the  end,  and  so 
As  if  he  knew  it  rapps  his  hearer  to 

B.  Jonton,  Art  of  Poetry,  vii.  p.  177. 
Hence  rapt,  which  is  still  a  poetical  word;  but 
used  more  absolutely  by  the  old  authors : 

Look  bow  our  partner's  rapt.  Mocb.  i.  3. 

You  are  rapt,  Sir,  in  some  work.         Timon  of  Atk.  i.  1. 

—  And  be  some  tiroes  so  rant, 
As  be  would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose. 

B.  Jon.  Volp.  ii.  4. 

To  Rapt,  v.   To  ravish,  or  carry  off  by 
Now  as  the  Libyan  lion,  tec 


nil  away. 

Van.  Ch.  W  'art,  vii.  96. 

Met.  to  transport  with  pleasure.   See  in  Rance. 

When  they  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soil. 
As  raptea  with  my  wealth  and  beauties,  learned  grow. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xjii.  p.  935. 
Found  also  as  a  substantive. 


Rasc 


A  L, 


iaxon, a 


lean  beast.    Continued  in  that 


S«ve  Rowland,  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tree, 
Wasted  with  age,  forlorn  with  woe  was  be. 
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Eel.  i.  p.  1385. 


sense  among  hunters,  for  a  deer  not  fit  to  hunt  or 
kill. 

Horns )  even  so :  poor  men  alone  ?  No,  do,  the  noblest  deer 
bath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  At  you  I.  it,  iii.  3. 

Metapkore — as  one  should  in  reprocb  say  to  a  poore  man,  thou 
ratkall  knave,  where  raikall  is  properly  the  hunter's  terme  given 
to  young  dee  re,  lcanc  nnd  oat  of  season,  and  not  to  people. 

Putt  en  h.  p.  150. 

A  lather  that  doth  let  looso  his  w>n  to  all  experiences,  is  most 
like  •  fond  hunter,  that  letteth  slip  a  wheJp  to  the  whole  bard ; 
twenty  to  one  he  shall  I'M  upon  a  rascal,  and  let  go  the  fair  game. 

Ateh.  Sckolem.  p.  CI. 
The  metaphorical  sense  is  certainly  not  at  all 
obsolete. 

To  Rash.  To  strike  by  a  glancing  blow.  Mr.  Steevens 
says  it  was  particularly  applied  to  the  stroke  given 
by  a  boar. 
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He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rathed  off  hit  helm. 

JlieA.  111.  iii.  8. 
Ho !  cur,  avant,  the  boar  to  rathe  thy  hide. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  vii.  c  36. 
Thcjr  buckled  them  together  to, 
Like  unto  wild  boares  rashing. 

Percy  t  Reliquet,  i.  p.  819. 
Where  the  editor  says,  "  Rashing  seems  to  be  the 
old  hunting  term,  to  express  the  stroke  made  by  the 
wild  boar  with  his  fangs." 

He  strikes  Clarindo,  and  raihet  olThis  garland. 

Daniel,  Hym.  Triumph,  iv.  3. 

Also  to  slash,  or  cat : 

I  mitt  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rathd  his  doublet  sleeve,  ran  him 
dote  by  the  left  cheek,  and  through  his  hair. 

B.  Jont.  Ev.  M.  out  of  H.  iv.  0. 

Rash,  a.   Sudden,  hasty. 

My  lord,  I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  vou, 

My  matter  is  so  rath.  fro.  It  Crest,  iv.  8. 

—  Though  it  work  ns  strong 
As  Aconituni,  or  ra»A  gunpowder.         8  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 
As  through  the  flouring  forest  rash  she  (led. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  80. 
Rash,  s.  A  species  of  inferior  silk,  or  silk  and  stuff 
manufacture ;  called  in  French,  according  to  Howell, 
burait.  Vocab.  %  25.  Skinner,  deriving  it  from 
sericum  rasum,  (after  Minshew)  makes  it  into  sattin; 
but,  as  several  authorities  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
cheap  article,  that  cannot  be  right.  Howell's  burail 
,  is  defined  in  a  French  Dictionary,  as  a  species  of 
ratine;  but  bural,  which  follows,  is  nearer  our  mark : 
"  Le  bural  est  une  sorte  d'  6toffe  grossiere  dont  les 
religieux  Mandians  font  leurs  habits."  Manuel 
Lexique.    Probably  a  kind  of  crape. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  trade 
in  velvets,  satins,  sylkes,  rasAe,  and  other  stuns,  as  fin  for  tearing 
as  fine  for  wearing,  ftc.  Sixth  Decree  o/Chrittmat  Prince,  p.  81. 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  bat  'twas  uow  (so  much  ground  was  teen) 
Become  tuff  taffnty  ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rath  awhile,  then  nought  at  all. 

Donne,  Sat.  iv.  31. 
And  with  nuxKado  suit,  and  judgment  rath, 
And  tongue  of  taye,  thou'lt  say  all  is  but  trash. 

Taylor,  Water-Poet. 

Ra  spis,  t.  The  raspberry;  the  latter  being  only  an 
abbreviation  of  raspis-berry.  See  under  Respass, 
in  which  form  Herrick  has  used  it.  Raspis,  however, 
was  the  current  name  for  a  long  time.  Gerard 
describes  it  under  the  name  of  "  Rubus  idaeus,  the 
rappis  bush,  or  hind-berry."    He  says  of  it, 

The  rorpisis  planted  in  gardens:  it  groweth  not  wilde  that  I 
know  of,  except  in  a  field  by  a  village  in  Lancashire,  called 
Harwood,  not  far  from  Blackbume.  p.  1273. 

He  was,  however,  mistaken,  for  it  grows  wild  in 
several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  sooth  of 
Scotland.  It  is  noticed  similarly  in  Lyte's  Dodotns. 
Another  author  says, 

Ratpit  are  of  the  same  venue  that  common  brier  or  bramble  is 
of.  —  It  were  good  to  keepe  some  of  the  joyce  of  raipit-berrits  in 
some  wooden  vessel,  and  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  ratpit  wine. 

Langham,  Gard.  of  Health,  p.  588. 

Rat,  Dr.  A  personage  introduced  into  Ben  Jonson's 
Masque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  seemingly  of  as 
notorious  fame  as  Tom  Thumb,  with  whom  he  is 
mentioned : 
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Or  you  may  have 
In,  Thomas  Thumb, 
In  a  pudding  fat, 
With  Dr.  Rat. 


Vol.  viii.  p.  178.  ed.  Oiff. 


RAT 

Immediately  after,  the  stage  direction  introduces 
these,  with  several  other  personages  of  like  celebrity. 
Not  possessing  the  invaluable  and  ancient  history  of 
Tom  Thumb  at  hand,  I  cannot  tell  whether  Dr.  Rat 
is  or  is  not  a  person  celebrated  in  it. 

Rats  rhymed  to  death,  prov.  The  fanciful  idea 
that  rats  were  commonly  rhymed  to  death,  in  Ireland, 
arose  probably  from  some  metrical  charm  or  incan- 
tation used  there  for  that  purpose.  Sir  W.  Temple 
seems  to  derive  it  from  the  Runic. incantations;  tot, 
after  speaking  of  them  in  various  ways,  he  adds, 
"  And  the  proverb  of  rhyming  rats  to  death,  came 
I  Buppose  from  the  same  root."  Essay  on  Poetry. 
It  is  very  frequently  alluded  to : 

I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras's  time,  that  I  »u 
an  Jrii*  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember.       Aty.l.  it,  iii.  %. 
Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irith  raft, 
In  drumming  tunes. 

B.Jon.  Poet.  Epil.  to  the  Reader,  vol.  ii.  p.  t»| 
—  And  uiv  poets 
Shall  with  a  SB  tyre  steep'd  in 'gall  and  vinegar 
Jt*i<*»  'em  to  death,  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland. 

Rand.  Jeal.  Lovers,  v.  i 
Or  the  fine  madrigal-man  in  rhyme,  to  have  run  him  out  of  the 
country  like  an  JriiA  rat. 

B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Newt,  Interm.  after  4th  Act. 
It  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage: 
I  am  a  rimer  of  the  JWiA  nice, 

And  have  already  rimde  thee  staring  mad. 
Bat  if  thou  cease  not  tby  bald  jests  to  >pread, 
IH  never  leave  till  I  have  rimde  thee  dead. 

Rythmet  again*  Martin  Marre-Frelate,  in  Herb.  Tip. 

Antiq.  p.  16W. 

Swift  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  a  very  witty 
sneer  against  the  poets  of  Ireland.  Sir  Ph.  Sidney, 
he  says, 

Mentions  rhyming  to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to  be  dene 
in  Ireland ;  and  truly,  to  our  honour  bo  it  spoken,  that  power,  in 
a  great  measure,  continues  with  us  to  this  day. 

Adv.  to  ay.  Poet,  vol.  ii.  p.  407.  Scott's  edition 

Rathe,  a.  Early,  soon.  Saxon.  The  comparative 
rather  continues  in  common  use.  Rathe  was  used  as 
late  as  Milton's  time.    See  Johnson. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

Lycides,  I.  US. 

Also  Warton  on  that  line. 

Commanding  him  the  time  not  idlv  to  foresluw, 
But  raiAe  as  he  could  rise,  to  such  a  gate  to  go. 

_  Drayt.  Polyotb.  iii.  p.  M5. 

Rather  is  the  comparative,  still  used  adverbially, 
in  the  sense  of  sooner,  or  more  readily : 

The  rather  [earlier]  lambs  been  stand  with  cold. 

Spent.  Shep.  KhI.  Feb.  1.  83 

Raihest  the  superlative : 

Barly  almost  ripe  to  be  cut  (in  June)  wherns  in  England  they 
seldom  cut  the  rat  hut  before  the  beginniug  of  August,  wbkb  n 
almost  two  monetbs  after.  Coryat,  C'rW.  i.  it 

So  it  is  no  lease  ordinary  that  these  rathe-ripe  wits  prevent  their 
own  perfection.  Hait  i  Quo  Vadit,  p  10. 

In  the  west  of  England,  says  Warton,  there  is  an 
early  species  of  apple  called  the  rathe-ripe. 

Rattle-mouse.  One  of  the  names  for  a  bat,  more 
commonly  called Jiitter-mouse,  or  Jiicker-mouse.  Also 
Reremouse. 

Not  unlike  the  tale  of  the  rattlemoute,  who  in  the  warns  pro. 
claimed  betweette  the  foure-footed  beastes  and  the  hirrirs,  beroj 
sent  for  by  the  lyon  to  be  at  his  musters,  excused  hirotelfe  for  thst 
he  was  a  loule,  and  flew  with  winges ;  and  beyng  sent  for  by  the 
eagle,  to  serve  him,  sayd  thai  he  was  a  foure-footed  beast. 

Puttenham,  B.  ii.  ch.  13.  page  113 

See  Fuckermotjse. 
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Racght.   The  old  preterite  of  the  verb  to  reach. 

The  moon  was  •  month  old,  when  Adam  »n»  no  wort. 
And  raught  not  to  five  wetlts,  when  he  came  to  five  score. 

Lave'*  L.  L.  iv.  2 

Tie  hand  of  death  hub  rough t  him.    Ant.  £  Cttop,  iv.  9. 

Can  I  coniplaine  of  this  revenge  the  raught. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  79. 
Whom  when  the  palmer  saw  hi  such  distre»se, 
Sir  Gujon's  sword  he  lightly  to  him  r aught. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  viii.  11. 

Radchter,  s.  An  irregular  and  unusual  mode  of 
spelling  the  word  rafter. 

I  will  rather  hang  myselfe  on  a  raughter  in  the  house,  than  be 
to  haled  in  the  sea.  Lyly,  G  allot hea,  i,  3. 

Ravine,  or  Ravin,  *.  Prey. 

That  would  his  rightful!  ravine  rend  away. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  0. 
—  His  deepe  devouringjawe* 
Wyde  gaped,       ttve  griesJy  mouth  of  bell. 
Through  which  into  Iii*  darke  abysse  all  ravin  fell. 

lb.  ib.  xi.  11. 

To  Ravine.   To  devour,  swallow  up ;  peapan,  Saxon. 

—  Thriftless  ambition,  that  wiJt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means.  Macb.  it.  4. 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  i.  3. 

This  word  is  more  usually  spelt  raven.  See  T.  J. 
in  that  place. 

Ravine,  arf;.  Ravenous. 

—  Better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravine  lion  when,  he  ruu/d 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger.  AITt  W.  iii.  2. 

Perhaps  ravin' d,  in  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  should  be 
corrected  to  ravine,  which  will  suit  a  shark  as  well  as 
a  lion. 

Rawly,  adv.   Hastily,  without  preparation ;  from  raw, 

in  the  extended  sense  of  unprepared. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon;  some  upon  their  wives  left  poor 
behind  them;  some  upon  the  debta  they  owe;  some  upon  their 
children  rawly  left.  Hen.  V.  iv.  1. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning,  appears  from  the 

use  of  rawness  in  another  passage : 

Why  in  that  rawnett  left  you  wife  and  child, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave  taking.  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

To  Ray.  To  defile ;  not  from  bewray,  which,  in  this 
sense,  is  only  a  compound  of  ray,  like  bedaub  from 
daub,  bespatter  from  spatter,  and  many  others.  Pro- 
bably from  one  sense  of  rayer,  French.  See  Cotgrave 
in  that  word. 

Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man  to  roy'd. 

Tarn.  ofShr.  iv.  1. 

With  l*>tes  on  his  legges  all  durtie  and  rayed,  as  though  he 
were  new  lye  lighted  from  nis  liorsse. 

Fointer't  Pal.  Pleat,  i.  sign.  R  8. 
From  his  soft  eyes  the  tea  re*  he  wvpt  away. 
And  from  his  fuce  the  filth  that  did  it  ray. 

Spent  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  S3. 
Commonly  so  used  by  Spe  nser.  Probably,  there- 
fore. "  rayed  with  the  yellows,"  in  Taming  of' Shr. 
.  iii.  2.  means  defiled  or  discoloured  with  that  disorder. 
Minshew  has  "  to  rate,  or  defile,  berate."  To 
beray,  or,  as  often  erroneously  spelt,  bewray,  is  ex- 
plained by  Minshew,  and  all  the  early  lexicographers, 
to  defile  in  the  worst  way,  to  pollute  with  ordure, 
&c.  This  sense,  however,  was  not  recollected, 
when  the  letter  B  was  in  the  press.  Upton  remarks, 
that  the  Greek  fai*,  corrumpo,  comes  very  near  to 
this. 
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Ray,  «.  Order  of  battle,  ranks  of  soldiers,  8cc. ;  abbre- 
viated  from  arratt. 

So  that  when  both  the  armies  were  in  ray. 
And  trumpet'*  blast  on  ev'ry  side  was  blown. 

Mkrr.  Mag.  p.  119. 
And  nil  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  ray, 
Came  dancing  forth.  Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  xi.  3  A. 

We  brake  their  roiei  and  forcM  the  king  to  Hie.    lb.  p.  21. 
But  I  too  hold  rush'd  in  with  sword  and  shield 
•         To  breuke  their  rei«.  •  lb.  p.  27. 

Rayed.  Striped,  or  braided  in  lines ;  from  the  French 
rate,  a  stripe. 
With  two  rrovencial  roses  on  my  rayed  shoes.  Haml.  iii.  2. 
The  first  folio,  however,  reads  roc' J;  and  rayed  is 
only  a  conjecture  of  Pope's.  Stowe's  Chronicle  is 
quoted  for  the  mention  of  women's  hoods,  "  reyed, 
or  striped."  The  word  certainly  had  that  meaning, 
and  Chaucer  is  quoted  as  describing  a  feather  bed 
rayid,  or  striped  with  gold. 

Rayon,  *.  A  ray,  as  of  light.  A  French  word, 
adopted  by  Spenser,  and  by  no  oilier  author  that  I 
have  remarked. 

Nor  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view, 
But  shining  chrntnll,  which,  from  top  to  base, 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayont  threw. 

Vitiont  of  Bellay,  v.  21. 

Raze.  Raze  of  ginger;  Theobald  pretends  that  this 
differs  from  race  of  ginger,  which  means  only  a  root, 
whereas  this  means  a  bale  or  package. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  r«fi  of  ginger,  to  be 
delivered  as  far  as  Charing  Cross.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

We  cannot  but  suppose  that  these  which  were 
parcels,  to  be  delivered  by  a  carrier,  were  more  than 
the  small  pieces  commonly  called  races  of  ginger ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  words  are  really  dif- 
ferent. Both  muBt  be  derived  from  theiSpanish  rayz, 
meaning  a  root,  and  might  be  applied  indifferently 
to  Bmalf  pieces,  or  large  packages.  As  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  single  root,  alledged  by  Mr.  Warner,  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  mistake.  Mr.  Malone  has  very 
properly  remarked,  that  Dr.  Grew,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical transactions,  speaks  of  a  single  root  of  ginger, 
as  uncommonly  large,  which  weighed  only  fourteen 
ounces.  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  the  carriers  quite  accurate  in 
their  expression. 

Read.   See  Rede. 

Ready,  to  make,  v.  To  dress,  to  make  fit  to  go 
out;  as  to  make  unready,  is  to  undress.  See  Un- 
ready. 

She  must  do  nothing  of  herself,  not  eat, 
Drink,  say  "  Sir,  how  do  ye,"  make  her  reads,  unready, 
Unless  he  bid  her.  B.  tf  Fl.  Tamer  T.  i.  1. 

As  this  phrase  is  often  used,  ready  may  certainly 
bear  its  usual  signification,  but  unready  cannot  be  so 
explained. 

I  pray  you  make  hast,  and  make  you  ready. 

Fluria,  2  Fr.  p.  II. 

The  speaker  is  there  waiting  while  the  person 
dressed  himself. 

Rbalme,  s.  Kingdom;  frequently  pronounced,  and 
sometimes  even  written,  name. 

The  whiles  bis  life  ran  foorth  in  bloudie  streame, 
His  soule  descended  down  into  the  Stygian  reame. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.  45. 
For  brought  up  in  the  broyles  of  these  two  reamet, 
They  thought  best  fishing  still  in  troubled  streame*. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wart,  i.  8J. 
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And  t-jch  a»  have  tho  regiment  of  realmes 
•  •  •  • 

With  justice  mixt,  avoiding  all  extreemes. 

Mirr.for  Mog.  3ii. 
Shall  find  tliat  to  curb  the  prince  of  a  reame, 
Is  even  (u  wbo  with)  to  strive  with  the  streame 

Ibid.  p.  S83. 

Harington,  in  his  Epigrams,  ii.  31.  rhymes  it  to 
blaspheme,  and  in  45  of  the  same  book,  to  streame, 
though  in  both  places  he  writes  it  realme. 

To  ReAM,  v.  Grose,  in  his  Glossary,  attributes  it  to 
the  Exmoor  dialect,  and  explains  it  to  stretch, 
Herrick  applies  it  to  wool;  so  it  should  mean, 
"  stretching  wool." 

Farewell  the  flax,  and  iteming  wooll. 

With  which  tby  house  was  plentifull.    Sacr.  Poem,  p.  44. 

Rear -mouse,  *.  A  bat;  more  properly  rere-movse, 
being  pure  Saxon,  phepe-muj-,  which  is  exactly  equi- 
valent to  flitter-mouse,  from  phepan,  to  agitate,  or 
flutter.  It  has  been  speciously  derived  from  the 
English  word  to  rear,  in  the  sense  of  to  raise,  as 
being  able  to  raise  itself  into  the  air ;  but  this  is  er- 
roneous. 

Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  ii.  3. 

Coles  has  "  a  rear-mouse,  vespertilio ;"  and  "  to 
rear,  emico,  se  attollere."   See  Rebe-mouse. 

Re  a  re,  r.  To  take  up,  or  take  away.  Spenser,  I 
believe,  is  singular  in  so  using  it. 

He,  in  an  open  tumey  lately  held, 

Fro*  me  the  honour  of  that  game  did  rcurc. 

F.  Q.  TV.  vi.  6. 

Milton  has  used  it  for  to  carry  up : 

Up  to  a  bill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd.    Par.  Reg.  ii.  285. 

Re  a  re,  a.  Under-dressed;  not  yet  quite  disused,  as 
applied  to  meat.    From  hpepe,  raw,  Saxon. 

There  we  cosiplaiue  of  one  renre-masted  chick, 

liar.  Epig.  iv.  6. 

Rearly,  adv.  Early. 

B.  Ill  bring  it  to-morrow. 
D.  Do  very  rearly,  I  mast  be  abroad  else, 

To  call  the  maids.  Fl.  Two  Noble  Kinsm,  iv.  1. 

Gay  has  rear,  in  the  sense  of  early : 

Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear. 

Shepherd" t  Week,  Monday,  v.  6. 

The  note  says,  "  Rear,  an  expression  in  several 
counties  of  England,  for  early  in  tAe  morning." 

Rear-ward,  i.   The  rear,  the  latter  end  of  any  thing. 

But  with  n  rearward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banished.  Rom.  Sf  Jul.  iii.  S. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  but  in  most  editions  is  absurdly  spelt 
rereward,  which  conceals  the  etymology,  and  makes 
the  word  the  less  intelligible.,  See  Numb.  x.  25. 


Jos.  vi.  9.  /*.  hi.  12. 1 


Vlll 
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and  other  places. 

Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 

Strike  at  thy  life.  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Reasty,  a.  Rancid ;  applied  to  bacon.  Apparently  the 
same  word  as  rusty,  which  is  now  used.  Coles, 
however,  has  reasy  as  synonymous,  and  translates  it 
into  Latin  by  **  reses,  deses ;"  also  "  r easiness,  pigritia." 

Lay  flitches  a  salting. 

Through  folly  too  beastly, 

Much  bacon  is  reasty.      Tusser,  Kov.  Abstract. 

Hence,  probably,  Rebz  ed,  infra. 
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But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 


Ah, 


REB 

Rebard.  Some  drug.  An  apothecary  is  boasting  of 
his  nostrums,  and  mentions  a  great  part  of  the 
materia  medica,  but  not  rhubarb ;  perhaps  therefore 
that  is  meant.  Many  of  the  names  are  perverted, 
and  rhebarbarum  is  found,  in  medical  books,  as  well 
as  rhabarbarum.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  then  more 
valuable. 

I  have  a  bote  of  rebard  here, 

Which  is  as  deynty  a*  it  is  dere, 

So  help  me  God,  and  hollydam, 

Of  this  I  wolde  not  geve  a  dram 

To  the  beste  (rend*  I  have  in  Engtasde's  ground*, 

Though  he  wolde  give  me  twentie  pounde, 

For  though  the  stomake  do  it  abhor, 

It  pourgeth  you  cleae  from  the  coler. 

FourPt,  0.PUT7. 

To  Rebate.  To  make  blunt  or  obtuse. 


Li. 

i  may  onr  duty  more  be  seen, 
g  to  rebate  a  tyrant's  pride.     Edw.  III.  i.  t. 
That  can  rebate  the  edge  of  tyra  nnv. 

Dutchess  of  Suff.  sign.  C  4 
—  Might  our  love 
Rebate  this  sharpe  edge  of  your  bitter  wrath. 

Weakest  goetk  to  the  Wall,  tip.  I. 
Could  not  rebate  the  strength  that  Rasni  brought. 

Lodge  Sf  Greene,  Looking  Glan,  ifc  sign.  ASK 
It  was  also  used  in  trade,  as  discount  allowed  for 
prompt  payment   See  Blount*  Gloswgr. 

Rebato,  s.   A  falling  collar,  or  band.   In  French 
rabat,  a  collar.    Cotgrave  has,  "Rabat — a rtbalcx 
'  for  a  woman's  ruffe."    Properly,  therefore,  rabato; 
but  almost  uniformly  spelt  otherwise  in  English 
books. 

And  broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heelr, 
Poakt  her  rebato*;  nod  sur<  aicd  her  Steele. 

Day's  Law  Tricks,  Act  ii.  sign.  C  J  b. 
Please  you  to  have,  Mndurae,  r  ruffe,  band,  or  a  rebato. 

Erondett,  Diet.  I. 

Give  me  ray  rebato  of  cut-worko  edged ;  is  not  the  «yer  slit* 
the  same  sort  as  the  other  f  iW. 

Where  the  wire  is  translated  porte-rabat.  The 
wire  supported  it  in  its  shape.  It  is  here  also  men- 
tioned : 

I  would  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  cuff, 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wire. 
Nor  any  thing  that  ever  was  call'd  her"*. 

A  Woman  k.  O.PLvii.3«4. 
Aks,  her  soule  struts  round  about  her  neck, 
Her  seam  of  sense  is  her  rebato  set.         Marston,  p.  SOB 

See  Rabato. 

Rebeck,  s.  An  instrument  of  music,  having  cat-gut 
strings,  and  played  with  a  bow ;  but  originally  with 
only  two  strings,  then  with  three,  till  it  was  exalted 
into  the  more  perfect  violin,  with  four  strings.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  ribible,  being  a  Moorish 
instrument,  and  in  that  language  called  rebtb. 
Thence  it  passed  into  Italy,  where  it  became  ribtta, 
or  ribeba,  whence  our  English  word.  See  Hawkim't 
History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  note.  Aimericus, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange,  says, 
Quidara  rebeeam  areuabant, 

Muliebrem  vocem  conhngentea.  In  voc  Bead  *•' 

Which  proves  that  it  was  played  with  a  bow.  The 
imitation  of  a  female  voice  by  it,  shows  its  delicacy. 
Drayton  makes  it  plaintive : 

He  tum'd  his  rebeck  to  a  mournful  note, 

EcL  ii.  p.  M91. 
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Milton  calls  it  jocund.  L' Allegro,  v.  91.  But,  of 
•  course,  its  expression  depended  on  the  player.  One 
of  Shakespeare's  musicians  is  named  Hugh  Rebeck. 
Rom.  t\  Jul.  iv.  5.  See  also  Warton's  note  on  the 
Jllegro.  Florio  has  it  ribecca,  and  translates  it, 
"  An  instrument  called  a  rebteke,  a  croud,  or  fidler'u 
kit."  Menage  has  it  under  ribeba,  but  describes  the 
instrument  erroneously. 

Recbeat,  s.  A  recal,  or  retreat ;  from  the  old  French 
recept,  or  recet.  A  bunting  term,  for  a  certain  set 
of  notes,  sounded  on  the  horn,  to  call  the  dogs  off. 
Id  the  Gentleman's  Recreation,  it  is  called,  "  A  fare- 
veil  at  parting,"  and  it  is  expressed  in  notes,  on  a 
plate. 

I  will  have  •  rtcheat  winded  in  my  forehead.    Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
Meaning,  "  I  will  supply  horns  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." 

When  you  blow  the  death  of  your  foi,  in  the  field  or  covert, 
then  yon  must  sound  three  notes,  with  three  winds;  and  recheat, 
mark  you  Sir,  upon  the  Mine  with  three  winds. 

Return  from  Panama,  ii.  5.  Or.  of  Dr.  iii.  23S 

See  the  various  old  books  on  hunting. 

To  Recheat,  v.  To  play  the  notes  called  a  recheat 
on  the  horn.   Drayton  writes  it  rechate: 


Rcchating  with  hie  horn,  which  then  the 
While  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm  d  head 

Polyolk.  xiii.  p.  917 

Rechless.   See  Retchlbssb. 

To  Reck.    To  care,  or  calculate;  from  pecan,  Saxon. 
The  same  word  from  which  reckon  is  also  made. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  rcc.kt  to  find  the  way  to  beaten, 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  At  you  I.  it,  ij.  4. 

Abundantly  illustrated  by  Johnson;  but,  in  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  Shakespeare,  it  is  only 
a  conjecture  of  Warburton's,  instead  of  keepe,  which 
all  the  old  editions  give: 

If  I  ilo  lose  thec,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

Th<it  none  lut  tools  would  keep.     Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  I . 

To  keep  has  been  shown  to  mean  to  care  for,  in 
several  instances.   See  to  Take  keep. 

Reckless,  a.   Careless,  indifferent. 

—  I  am  reckless  what  I  do 
To  spite  the  world.  Macb.  iii.  1. 

I'll  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.    Two  Cent.  Ver.  v.  8. 

See  Johnson. 

To  Reclus  b,  r.  To  shut  up.  This  obsolete  verb  was 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Todd,  who  has  exemplified  it 
from  Donne  and  Howell.  The  classical  sense  of 
rtclusus,  was  "  opened ;"  but,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  reversed,  and  signified  a  person 
shut  up,  or  secluded  from  society.  Hence  this  verb, 
and  many  other  derivatives  of  the  adjective  recluse, 
which  are  little  used,  if  not  altogether  obsolete.  As 
recluseness,  reclusive,  &c.  See  Todd.  See  also 
Du  Conge. 
The  latter  word  is  found  in  Shnkcspcarc : 
And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

SAs  best  befits  her  wounded  rt-nntmion) 
n  some  reclusive  and  religious  life.        Muck  Ado,  iv.  1. 

To  Record,  v.n.    To  sing;  applied  particularly  to 
the  singing  of  birds. 

And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.  ^ 

Tito  Cent.  ler.  v.  3. 
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For  you  are  fellows  only  know  by  rote. 
As  birds  record  their  lessons.   B.  tc  Ft.  VaUntinian,  ii.  1. 
—  The  nymph  did  earnestly  contest 
the  birds  or  she  recorded  best. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.  B.  ii.  Song  4. 
Fair  Philomel  night-musicke  of  the  spring, 
Sweetly  recordet  her  tuneful  harmony. 

Drayt.  Eel.  410.  1593,  sign.  A  4. 

Much  altered  in  the  later  editions. 
Also,  to  remember : 

O  wretched  prince,  ne  doet  thon  yet  records 
The  yet  fresh  murders  done  within  the  f 


Of  thy  forefathers.  Ferrex  It  Parr.  0.  PI.  i.  138. 

Recordeth,  for  remember  thou,  is  the  old  form  of 
the  imperative : 

Recordeth  Dionysius  the  king, 

That  with  his  rigour  so  his  realms  opprest. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  440. 

Recorder,  s.  A  kind  of  flute,  or  pipe.  Mr.  Steevens 
says  a  large  flute ;  but  Sir  John  Hawkins  proves  that 
it  was  rather  a  flageolet,  or  small  flute.  Hist.  Music, 
iv.  479.  Dr.  Bumey  also  says  explicitly,  "  A  re- 
corder is  a  flageolet,  or  bird-pipe,"  ( Hist,  of  Music, 
iii.  p.  356.  n.)  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
name,  because  birds  were  taught  to  record  by  it. 
In  his  excellent  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  Mr. 
Douce  says,  that  "  in  modern  cant,  the  recorders  of 
corporations  are  termed  flutes"  Vol.  ii.  p.  249.  If 
so,  the  jest  must  be  ancient;  and  they  who  now  use 
it  are  probably  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  He  also  tells 
a  facetious  story,  of  a  recorder  of  a  town,  who  was 
told,  "  that  Pepper  and  Piper  were  as  different  as  a 
pipe  and  a  recorder."  In  the  frontispiece  to  an  old 
collection  of  songs,  called  Thesaurus  Musicus,  1693, 
are  two  angels  playing  on  small  flageolets,  and  in 
front  is  written  lessons  for  the  recorder. 


Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue  like  a  child  on  a 
recorder;  a  sound,  bat  not  in  government.     Midi.  N.  Dr.  v.  1. 

O,  the  recorders,  let  me  see  one ;  will  you  play  upon  this 

piper  tiaml.  iii.  S. 

The  other  shepherds  pulling  oat  recorders,  which  possessed  tho 
place  of  pipes.  Sidn.  Arcadia. 

He  disdained  to  learn  to  puyo  of  the  fluto  or  recorder. 

North's  Plut.  311  E. 

See  Johnson,  where  is  an  example  from  Bacon, 
;  it  as  having  a  small  bore. 


Recourse,  s.   Frequent  course,  repetition. 

—  Not  Priam iw  and  Hecuba  on  knees 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears. 

Tro.  It  Cress,  v.  3. 

To  R ecu lb,  v.   To  retreat;  from  the  French,  reenter. 

Was  forced  now  in  towns  for  to  recti le. 

Gate.  1387,  sign,  h  4. 
And  forced  them      —      —  — 
Backe  to  recstfe.  Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  si.  47. 

Recule,  s.   A  retreat 

Where  having  knowledge  of  Omore  his  recule,  he  pursued  him. 

Hoiinth.  Hist,  of  lrct.  F  3.  col.  9.  b. 

To  Rbcurb.   To  cure  again,  or  recover;  or,  simply, 
to  cure. 

Which  to  rccure,  we  heartily  solicit 

Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge, 

And  kinirl y  government,  of  this  your  land. 

Rick.  III.  iii.  7. 
In  westerne  waves  bis  wean  waggon  did  rrrurr. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  44. 
Spenser  sometimes  wrote  recoure,  perhaps  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  another  form  of  recover;  or, 
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perhaps,  as  Mr.  Todd  supposes,  only  to  make  his 

rhyme  appear  more  exact :  * 

For  sometimes  Pnridell  and  Blandamour 

The  better  had,  and  bet  the  others  backe ; 

Eftsoones  the  other  did  the  field  rttourt.  F.  Q.  IV.  is.  85. 

Recover  certainly  is  the  sense  in  that  passage. 

Recl're,  s.  Care.  The  existence  of  this  substantive, 
which  means  exactly  cure,  seems  sufficiently  to 
prove  that  the  word  is  not  made  from  recover.  Yet 
there  are  authorities  both  ways. 

War,  fire,  blood,  and  pains  without  rcrure. 

Tancr.  4-  Cum.  O  PI.  ii.  168. 
I  have  tew  him  to  my  griefe,  and  sought  reture  with  despuire. 

Lyly't  Endim.  iiL  1. 

Red,  a.    Applied  to  gold,  as  an  epithet. 

Thou  shew'st  an  hottest  nature ;  weep'st  for  thy  roaster? 

iidk 


s'i  a  red  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs 

R.  I;  Ft.  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
That  is,  a  piece  of  gold,  which  she  then  gives  him. 
See  Ruddock. 

Red  beard.  The  infamy  attached  to  a  red  beard 
has  been  explained  under  the  article  Judas  co- 
loured. In  a  jocular  commendation  of  a  constable, 
who  was  also  a  watchman,  it  is  suggested  that  his 
beard  ought  to  be  more  red;  doubtless,  to  Btrike 
terror : 

Oh  thou  child  of  the  night !  be  friends,  shake  hand*.  Thou  art 
a  proper  roan,  if  thy  beard  were  redder  :  remember  thy  worshipful 
function.  B.  if  Fl.  tow's  Cure,  ii  1. 

Red  Bull,  the.  One  of  the  old  theatres  in  London 
was  so  called ;  it  was  in  St.  John  Street,  Clerken- 
well. 

Then  will  I  confound  her  with  compliments,  drawn  from  the 
plays  I  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Red  Bull,  whert  I  learn  all  the 
words  I  speak  and  understand  not.     Albumatnr,  O.  Fl.  vii.  155. 

See  Mr.  Malone's  History  of  the  Stage.  T.  Hey- 
wood's  play  of  the  Four  Prentice*  of  London,  is 
stated  in  the  title  to  have  "  been  divers  times  acted 
at  the  Red  Bull,  by  the  queen's  majesty's  servants," 
1612.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  this  theatre  is  given 
in  a  work,  entitled  Londina  Illustrata,  (1819)  4 to. 
from  the  frontispiece  to  a  collection  of  drolls  (or 

,  farces)  there  acted,  and  published  by  Francis  Kirk- 
roan,  1672.  The  publisher  there  says,  "  I  have  seen 
the  Red  Bull  play-house,  which  was  a  large  one,  so 
full  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of  room  as  had 
entered."  The  plate  represents  Thomas  Cox  (a 
favourite)  and  other  actors,  on  the  stage.  This 
theatre  was  disused  Boon  after  the  Restoration,  (for 
it  had  been  licensed  under  the  usurpation,  for  drolls 
only)  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  other  buildings. 
It  is,  however,  distinctly  shown  in  the  first  edition 
of  Strype's  Stotce,  (1720).    The  street  is  now  called 

.  Wood  bridge  Street,  but  was  formerly  Red  Bull 
Yard.  Other  curious  particulars  are  detailed  in 
Londina  Illustrata. 

Red  lattice.  A  lattice  window,  painted  red ;  the 
customary  distinction  of  an  ale-house,  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  Hence  red-lattice  phrases  are  equiva- 
lent to  "  ale-house  language." 

Your  cat-a-inouiitain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  vour 
bold  beating  oaths.  ;1jrrr.  W.  II'.  ii.  9. 

He  culled  ine  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red  lattice,  and  I 
could  discern  no  part  of  hi*  face  Irum  the  window, 

?  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

No.  I  am  nor  Sir  JetTery  Bnlurdo :  I  am  not  as  well  known  by 
my  wit,  at  an  ak-koute  by  a  red  lattice. 

Martian*  Anton.  It  Mtllida,  Act  v. 
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Be  mild  in  a  tavern!  'tis  treason  to  the  red-Uliee,  inetaj  ,0 
the  sign  post,  and  slave  to  humour. 

MU.oflnf.Marr.  0.PU.1,. 

It  is  sometimes  corruptly  written  letnee: 
That  knows  not  of  what  fa»hion  dice  are  made, 
Nor  ever  yet  lookt  towards  a  red  let t tee. 

CAopman't  All  Foolt,  sign.  H  4. 
Some  have  confounded  the  chequers  with  the  rtil 
lattice;  but  if  there  were  any  doubt,  the  following 
passage  might  remove  it : 

I  see  then  a  tavern  and  a  bawdy  house  have  faces  much  able ; 
the  one  hath  red  gratet  nest  the  door,  the  other  hath  peepi^ 
holes  within  doors.  Matting.  Virg.  MtwCn.?. 

Red  plague.  One  of  the  diseases  imprecated  by 
Caliban  upon  his  master.  Tentp.  i.  2.  Mr.  Steeveos 
says  that  the  erysipelas  was  anciently  so  called ;  but 
he  gives  no  proof  of  it,  and  I  believe  there  was  none 
to  be  given.  Shakespeare  doubtless  meant  to  give 
the  epithet  red  to  the  disease  usually  called  the 
plague.  He  joins  it  equally  with  pestilence : 
Now  the  red  pettilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish.  Coriol.  it.  1. 

Red-shanks.  A  familiar,  and  rather  contemptuous 
name  for  the  Scottish  Highlanders ;  from  their  red 
complexion.    See  Todd. 

It  seems  here  to  be  applied  also  to  the  native 
Irish : 

And  when  the  redthanket  on  the  borders  by 
Incursions  made,  and  raug'd  in  battel!  stood 
To  bears  his  charge ;  from  field  be  made  them  fly, 
Where  fishie  Maine  did  blush  with  crimson  blood. 

England**  Elita,  Mirr.  M.  801. 
Moyne  is  an  Irish  river,  in  the  county  of  Galway ; 
and  the  passage  relates  to  the  exploit  of  Sir  —  Bing- 
'  ham,  in  Ireland. 

Also  a  common  name  for  the  scolopax  calidris,  ot 
pool  snipe.    See  Montagu's  Ornithology. 

Red-cap,  Mother.  A  personage  whose  fame  is  still 
maintained  by  means  of  the  sign  of  a  public  house, 
at  the  division  of  the  road  from  Tottenham  Court 
to  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  In  her  history  we  are 
rather  deficient,  but  she  is  mentioned  in  Randolphs 
Mme's  Looking  Glass,  (1638)  and  the  house  is  called 
her  hall: 

Then  for  the  painting,  I  bethink  myself 
That  I  have  seen  in  Mother  Red-cup't  hall, 
In  paiutod  doth,  the  story  of  the  proiUgul. 

^  3  h    O.  PUt-p-M- 

At  least,  this  may  6erve  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that 
painted  cloth  was  actually  painted,  not  woven  in 
colours.    See  Painted  cloth. 
Rede,  s.  variously  spelt,  Reade,  Reed,  &c.  Advice, 
knowledge,  learning. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 

And  rucks  not  his  own  reade.  Baml  i.  J 

Whfn  kings  of  foresette  will  neglect  the  rede 

Of  best  advise,  and  yelde  to  pleasing  tales. 

Ferret  (c  Forr.  O.  Pi  i.  «»• 
Soothsaying  sibyls  sleeping  long  agone 
We  have  their  reed,  but  few  have  coim'tl  their  art. 

Drayton,  Eel.  iv.  p.  U9». 
Maike  well  my  tale,  and  take  good  heed  to  it, 
llecounl  it  wull,  and  take  it  for  good  reed. 

Mirr.  for  Mag. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 

To  wicked  rede  his  ear.         Pt.  1st.  Sternh.  old  ti- 

To  Rede,  r.    To  advise. 

Therefore  f  rede  you  three  go  hence,  nnd  within  ke<»e  dose. 

Gammer  Cur  ton,  O.  PI.  ii.  p-  **• 
Dispatch,  I  read  you,  for  your  enterprise  is  betrayed.- 

J>,WA  i  r">- 
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Also  to  understand,  to  conceive : 

Right  hard  it  was  Tor  wight  which  did  it  heart, 
To  read*  what  manner  muiicku  that  mote  he. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  70. 

To  Reduce,  r.  Bring  back;  a  Latinism,  reduco, 
Latin.  Probably  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  when 
made  English. 

Abate  lite  edge  of  traitor*,  gracious  lord,  _ 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  day*  again, 

And  oiake  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  Wood. 

.Kir*.  II  J.  v.  3. 

The  momynge  forsakyng  the  golden  bed  of  Titan  reduced  the 
detsyred  day.  Hist,  of  Lucre*,  (1560)  cit.  Steereos. 

- —  So  freshly  to  my  minde 
Until  this  young  prince  rtthu'd  his  father's  wrong. 

lialtle  of  AUatar,  (1594)  sign.  E  1  b. 

Reechy,  a.  Smoky,  black  with  smoke;  from  pecan, 
Saxon.  The  same  word  from  which  to  reek  (or 
smoke)  is  made.  Written  also  reeky,  as  in  Rom.  and 
Jul.  iv.  1. 

Sometime  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeeky 
painting.  Much  Ado,  iii-  3. 

The  reechy  painting  means  probably  the  painted 
cloth,  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  black  with  smoke. 
See  Painted  cloth. 

—  The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  round  her  reechy  neck.     Coriol.  ii.  1. 
And  wash  his  face,  he  lookt  so  reechitie. 
Like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimnie  roofe. 

Dabr.  helchier,  See  me  and  ue  me  not,  sign.  C  2  b. 

Reek,  «.  The  original  form  of  the  word,  now  written 
and  spoken  rick,  a  stack  of  hay  or  corn.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  a  German  word,  meaning  a  pile  of 
any  tiling. 

I'll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing 

Of  a  whole  reek  of  com.  B.  Jon*.  Ev.  M.  emt  of  H.  si.  1. 

Dryden  uses  it  in  the  same  form.  See  Johnton. 
Also  smoke,  or  vapour ;  from  the  Saxon  word  above 
mentioned,  in  Reechy. 

You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate 

As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens.  Coriol.  iiL  3. 

To  reek  is  still  used;  particularly  the  participle 
reeking. 

Rbezed,  part.   Rusty,  grown  rank ;  applied  to  bacon. 

Or  once  n  wevke,  perhaps,  for  noTelty, 
Reet'd  bacon  soords  shall  feaste  his  family. 

Hall,  Satire*,  B.  W.  Sat.  «. 
What  accadeinick  starred  satyrist 

Would  goaw  ret'd  bacon.  Mont.  Scourge,  Sat.  3. 

See  Reasty. 

To  Refell,  v.  To  refute ;  refello,  Latin.  Seldom 
now  used. 

Here  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  land 
Accus'd  were  of  the  act,  strong  proofes  brought  out, 
Which  strongly  were  refell'd.       Dan.  Civ.  Wart,  iii.  13. 
Cease  tl»en,  IJephestion,  with  argument  to  seek  to  refell  that 
which  with  their  deity  the  gods  cannot  resist. 

Alex.  it  Camp.  O.  PI.  ii.  108. 

See  also  Johnson. 

But  here  it  seems  rather  to  be  put  for  repelled: 
How  I  persuaded,  how  1  pray'd  and  kneel'd ; 
How  he  refell'd  me,  and  how  I  reply'd. 

Meat.for  Meat.  v.  1. 

Rbfocillation.    Repair  of  strength  by  refreshment, 
or  nourishing  foods  given  for  that  purpose ;  refocillo, 

Sir,  some  precious  cordial, 


To  Reform,  v.  for  to  repair. 

He  gave  towardes  the  reforming  of  that  church  (St.  Helen'*) 
five  hundred  morkes.  St  owe,  p.  134. 

Reform  a  do,  *.  A  military  term,  borrowed  from  the, 
Spanish,  signifying  au  officer  who,  for  some  disgrace, 
is  deprived  of  his  command,  but  retains  his  rank, 
and  perhaps  his  pay.  The  French  have  rejhrme  in 
the  same  sense,  and  I  think  we  read  of  reformed 
captains  in  some  English  authors. 

Into  the  likeness  of  one  of  these  reftrmado*  had  he  moulded 
himself.  h.  Jon*  Ev.  M.  in  hi*  H.  iii.  9. 

Although  your  church  he  opposite 
To  ours,  as  Black  Friars  are  to  White, 
In  rule  and  order ;  yet  I  grant 

You  are  a  reformado  saint.  Hudib.  IT.  ii.  115. 

That  is,  a  degraded,  inferior  kind  of  saint ;  not  a 
regular  and  complete  one. 

It  has  been  sometimes  used  otherwise,  in  an  eccle- 
siastical sense,  but  not  commonlv ;  for  monks  whose 
order  had  been  reformed.   See  Todd. 

To  Refrain,  v.  a.  in  the  sense  of  to  restrain,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Psal.  lxxvi.  10.  and  12.  It  is  well  exem- 
plified in  Johnson. 

Reft,  pret.  and  part,  of  to  reave.    To  take  away. 
This  word  so  frequently  occurs  in   Spenser  and 
Shakespeare,  and  even  later  authors,  that  it  hardly 
or  exemc' ' 


This,  and  the  verb 
seldom  occurring. 
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«,  <~,..*  costly  refocillatio*. 
Mad  World,  tic.  O.  PI-  »•  351. 

are  pedantic  wordB, 


Regals.  A  musical  instrument,  made  with  pipes  and 
bellows  like  an  organ,  but  small  and  portable.  See 
the  instruments  delineated  in  Hawkins's  History  of 
Music,  vol  ii.  pi  448.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Carter,  architect : 

A  portable  organ,  having  one  row  of  pipes  giving  the  treble 
notes,  and  the  same  number  of  keys.   Representations  of  reealti 
shew  as  if  they  were  fastened  to  the  shoulder,  while  the  right 
.  hand  loocfaed  the  keys,  and  the  left  was  employed  in  blowing  a 
small  pair  of  bellows.  Cent.  Mag.  1801,  Part  1.  p.  328. 

Rees's  Cyclopedia  says,  that  "  regal,  in  all  Roman 
catholic  countries,  is  a  portable  organ  used  in  pro* 
cessions,  carried  by  one  person,  and  played  upon  by 
another."  But  when  it  is  added,  "  the  pipes  are  of 
reeds,  for  lightness  of  carriage,"  we  detect  a  palpable 
mistake,  deduced  from  the  technical  term  of  reed 
stops :  by  which  are  meant  small  wooden  pipes,  speak- 
ing by  means  of  a  contrivance  similar  to  the  reed  or 
mouth-piece  of  a  hautboy.  To  make  organ  pipes  ac- 
tually of  reeds,  is  perhaps  impossible.  Of  course  these 
portable  organs  can  have  no  deep  notes,  which  would 
require  large  pipes.  Written  iigols,  and  rie,oles,  by 
Cotgrave  and  Florio.  In  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
chapel  at  St.  James's,  there  was,  within  the  last  feign, 
a  "  tuner  of  the  regalls."  This  instrument  had  keys, 
like  the  large  organ.  Snetzler  (the  famous  organ- 
builder)  remembered  the  instrument  in  use,  in  Ger- 
many. Arc ft#o/.  ui.  32.  It  seems  tu  be  only  a  conjecture 
of  Mr.  King's,  that  there  was  a  pair  of  regals  in  the 
organ  loft  at  Haddon  House.  Archaol.  vi.  364.  A 
pair,  however,  might  mpan  only  one,  as  an  organ 
was  commonly  called  a  pair  of  organs. 

In  the  stage  direction  to  Damon  and  Vilhias,  the 
playing  of  the  regalles  is  twice  mentioned.  O.  PI.  i. 
p.  196  and  208.  In  the  first  it  is  said,  "  Here 
Pithias  sings,  and  the  regalles  play."  In  the  second, 
"  Here  the  regalles  play  a  mourning  song."  The 
name  is  Italian,  and  the  Dictionaries  properly  de- 
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scribe  it.  Antonini  says,  "  Regale,  sorte  di  atni- 
mento  simile  all'  organo,  ma  minore."  Florio,  "  22«- 
gali,  regalities,  &c.  also  instruments  called  rigolet." 

Regenerate,  a.  for  degenerate. 

Regenerate  traitor,  viper  to  the  place, 
Where  thou  wast  foeter'd  in  thine  infancy. 

Edward  III.  i.  1. 

Reoent,  the.  One  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  navy 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  so  called.  It  was  burnt  in  an 
action  with  a  French  vessel. 

—  A  ryver  ran  bje. 
So  dene  tjll  chance  had  ic  forbidden, 
Well  might  I  Ac  Regent  there  have  rydeo. 

Four  Ft,  O.  PI.  i.  85. 
Though  we  ore  not  acquainted  with  all  the  particular  ships  that 
formed  the  navy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  know  that  among  them 
were  two  very  large  one* ;  vii.  the  Regent  and  the  Harry  Grace  de 
Dieu;  the  former  being  burnt  in  IS  18,  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  occasioned  Henry  to  build  the  latter. 

Mr.  Willett  on  Nov.  Art  kit.  Arekeol.  xL  158. 
The  ship  was  blown  up,  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Howard  then'  commanding  the  fleet.  The  action 
was  remarkable.  The  ship  of  the  French  admiral 
took  fire ;  and  he,  seeing  his  destruction  inevitable, 
bore  down  upon  the  vessel  of  the  English  admiral, 
and  grappling  with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share 
his  fate.  His  vessel  blew  up  first,  and  destroyed 
that  English  ship.  See  Hume?  animated  account  of 
the  action. 

Regiment.  ».   Government,  sovereign  sway. 

Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large  ■ 

In  fiis  abominations,  turns  you  off, 

And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 

That  noises  it  against  us.  Ant.  tf  Cleofr.  iii.  6. 

—  For,  hut  to  honour  thee 
Is  Edward  pleas'd  with  kingly  regiment. 

Edward  II.  O.  PI.  il.  310. 
She  thank'd  the  nymph,  for  her  kindc  succour  lent, 
Who  itmit  tript  to  her  watry  regiment. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pott.  B.  I.  s.  iii.  p.  61. 
To  give  just  form  to  every  regiment, 
Imparting  to  each  pert  due  strength  and  stahlishmeat. 

Fletck.  Pwrp.  hi.  ii.  5. 
An  auncient  booke,  liight  Briton  Muniments, 
That  of  this  land's  first  conquest  did  devise, 
And  old  division  into  regiment*, 
Till  it  reduced  whs  to  one  man's  governments. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  U.  79. 

Rule  of  diet,  now  changed  to  regimen : 

This  may  bring  ber  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  reduce  w  tint's  now  out 
of  square  with  her,  into  their  former  law  and  regiment. 

Fleteh.  Two  Noble  Kintm.  iv.  S. 
The  Scnofa  Satenritana,  translated  by  Thomas 
Paynell  (1575),  has  for  its  running  title  throughout, 
"  The  Regiment  of  Health." 

Regeeet,  «.   A  salutation,  greeting  again. 

From  whom  be  bringeth  sensible  regreet*.  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  9. 

Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet.  K.  Join,  iii.  1. 

After  their  reverence  done,  with  kind  regreet 

Requited  was.  Fair/.  Tatto,  i.  34. 

Yet  ere  myself  could  reach  Virginia's  chamber, 

One  was  before  me,  with  regreett  from  him, 

I  know  his  hand.  Webtter't  Appiut,  iii.  1.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  390. 

To  Regreet,  v.   To  greet  again,  to  salute. 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  more  sweet. 

Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

I'll  sayle  to  England  to  regrtete  the  king. 
'  Hector  of  Germ.  sign.  D  3. 

To  Reouerdon.   To  reward ;  from  Guerdon. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks. 

1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  4. 
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Reocerdon,  *.  Reward. 

And  in  rcgucrdon  of  that  dotv  done, 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 

1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Chaucer  uses  it.  The  word  is  a  mere  compound 
of  guerdon.  As  for  either  this  or  that  having  any 
relation  to  regardum,  low  Latin,  it  is  perfectly  idle , 
since  the  word  guerdon  itself  is  well  known  to  be 
French,  of  all  tiroes.  See  Guerdon.  Also  Todit 
Illustrations  of  Gower,  &c. 

To  Rejourn,  v.  To  adjourn,  to  put  off  to  another 
day. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in  hearing  a  caine 
between  an  orange  wife  and  a  msaet-seller;  and  then  rtjonrn  ibe 
controversy  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience. 

Cm-wl  ii.  l. 

Also  to  refer : 

To  the  scriptures  themselves  I  rejourne  all  such  atheistica) 
spirits.  Burt.  Anat.  MeL  p.  J7. 

To  Relent,  has  been  used  as  an  active  verb,  by 
Spenser  and  others,  for  to  relax,  or  slacken,  and  even 
for  to  melt ;  ralentir,  French. 

But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  flight. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  if.  49. 
He  uses  also  relent,  as  a  substantive,  for  stop,  or 
relaxation.   The  following  example,  in  which  it  sig- 
nifies to  dissolve,  or  at  least  to  soften,  I  borrow  from 
Todd's  Johnson: 

a  *  ' 

Thou  art  a  pearl  which  nothing  can  relent, 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion's  tears. 

Dttviet,  WWi  Pilgr. 

Relish,  «.   Taste,  quality,  or  disposition. 

—  You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-tree*  here,  tliat  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  re/uA.  Cartel,  u.  1. 

The  first  folio  has  rallish,  but  it  is  corrected  in  tbe 
second.  The  whole  passage  is  quaint  and  singular, 
but  so  the  poet  chose  to  characterize  Menenius,  wbo 
speaks  it. 

Relume,  v.   Light  again.   This  is  the  reading  of  tbe 

first  folio  in  Othello's  speech : 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  beat 

Hint  can  thy  light  relume.  Otk.  v.  1. 

One  old  copy  has  relttmine;  but  Mr.  Maloue  con* 
firms  the  other,  by  observing,  that  the  poet  has  used 
illume,  for  illuminate,  in  Hamlet. 

Remediate,  a.  Able  to  give  remedy;  a  Shake- 
spearian word.  I  know  not  whether  used  elsewhere. 
It  is  in  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Cordelia  for  ber 
father : 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 

Spring  with  my  tears  I  be  aidant  tuid  remediate 

In  the  good  man's  distress.  Lear,  i»-  *■ 

Remembrance,  s.  The  herb  rosemary  was  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  remembrance.  See  Rosen  Alt- 
Now  it  is  the  myosotis  scorpioides,  called  forget  s* 
not,  which  term  we  had  from  the  Germans. 

To  Remercib,  c.   To  thank;  rtmercier,  French. 

She  him  remercied  as  the  patrone  of  her  life. 

Spent.  F.  t3._II.si.  ««• 
Johnson  Bays,  obsolete ;  but  I  believe  it  is  rather 
a  Gallicism  hazarded  by  the  poet.   I  think  it  is  not 
in  Chaucer. 
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Remerst.  pret  of  remerse.  It  seems  to  be  put  in 
the  following  lines  for  released,  but  with  what  reason 
is  not  clear. 

And  that  we  might  this  matter  set  on  fire, 
From  Owen's  jaile  our  cosin  «  er«m. 

ilirr.  Mag.  p.  305. 

The  writer  of  that  part  was  Baldunne. 
Rp.morse  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  pity. 
If  to  your  heart  were  toucb'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him.  Meas./or  Mens.  ii.  8. 

—  Tin  thought 
Thoult  shew  thy  mercy  and  remurte  more  strange, 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty.     Merck.  V en.  i*.  1. 
But,  for  yourselves,  look  you  for  no  remorse. 

Edward  111.  v.  1.  Prolus,  p.  86. 
But,  in  the  following  passage,  it  seems  to  bear  no 
other  interpretation  than  "  a  point  of  conscience,"  a 
thing  which,  if  it  were  not  done,  would  cause  re- 


—  Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  busing*  ever.  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Some  of  the  interpreters  labour  hard  to  force  the 
sense  of  pity  upon  it  here  also.    Dryden  used  the 
word  in  this  sense.    See  T.  J. 
Remorseful,  a.  from  the  preceding.  Compassionate. 
O  Egl  amour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not  1  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not) 
Valiant,  wise,  remortej'ul.  Two  Gent.  Per.  if.  3. 

Descend  on  our  long-toyled  host,  with  thy  remortefut  eye. 

Chopm.  Mom.  B  8. 
To  Remue,  t».   To  remove ;  rtmutr,  French. 

Bat  in  that  faith,  wherewith  be  could  remue 

The  stedfa&t  hills,  and  seas  dry  up  to  nought, 

He  pray'd  the  Lord.  Fair/.  Tano,  xiii.  70. 

To  Rencounter,  v.  To  meet;  rencontrer,  French. 
The  use  of  it  for  encounter  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

And  him  reneonntriug  fierce,  reskewd  the  noble  pray. 

*  F.Q.I,  iv.  89. 

Which  Scudaiooor  perceiving,  forth  issewed. 
To  have  rencountred  him  in  equal  race.     F.  Q.  IV.  vi.  3. 

Rencounter,  *.   A  sudden,  or  unpremeditated  com- 
bat; rencontre,  French.    In  that  language  it  was 

Earticularly  opposed  to  duel,  which  was  a  combat 
y  challenge  and  previous  appointment.    The  latter 
being  forbidden  in  France,  the  rencontre,  which 
eluded  the  words  of  the  law,  took  place  of  it,  and 
all  affairs  of  honour  were  decided,  as  if  by  sudden 
and  casual  quarrel.    l)e  Massi  on  Duelling.  Cited 
by  Todd  in  his  Spenser,  on  these  lines : 
Which  when  his  palmer  saw,  he  gan  to  feare 
His  toward  pcrill,  and  untoward  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  be  should  reare. 

F.  Q.  HI.  i.  9. 

Rbnder,  s.    Confession,  a  giving  up;  from  surrender. 

May  drive  us  to  a  render  where  we  have  lived.  Cymb.  iv.  4. 
And  sends  us  forth  to  make  their  sorrow'd  render. 

Timon,  v.  3. 

The  verb  has  sometimes  an  analogous  sense : 
My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  be  had  this  ring.  Cymb.  r.  5. 

That  is,  may  declare,  or  give  up,  which  is  a  sort 
of  surrender. 

Hence  used  for  to  describe,  that  is,  to  give  or 
state: 

O,  I  have  heard  bim  speak  of  that  tajije  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  Uh-iBtur"' 
That  liv*d  Wngst  mec.  As  you  I.  it,  iv.  3. 
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To  Rbneob,  v.   To  deny,  renounce ;  renego,  Latin. 

—  His  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  sen  files  of  great  fights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  renege*  all  temper. 

Ant.  it  Cleop.  i.  1. 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  K.  Lear,  ii.  8. 
All  Europe  nigh,  (all  sorts  of  rights  reneg'd) 
Against  the  truth  and  thee  unholy  leagued.  Syh.  p.  1094- 
Here  the  g  is  pronounced  hard. 
Renverst, part.  More  than  once  used  by  Spenser  for 
reversed.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  Gallicism,  renverser.    It  is 
applied  indeed  like  an  heraldic  term,  which  perhaps 
it  was.  See  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  41 .  and  V.  iii.  37.  Renverscd 
is  given  in  Blount's  Glossographia,  for  reversed. 

To  Renye.   To  deny. 

And  yet,  if  ye  siphte  those  well,  I  reny  myselfe. 

CkalUmer's  Utopia,  sign.  I  4  b. 
They  dishort  us  from  sinne,  but  I  renie  myselfo,  if  ever ^tbey 
coulde.  Ib.  M  3  b. 

Repairs,  ».   A  place  of  resort,  an  appointment. 
No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  tbe  dark. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  1. 
What  holier  than  (aire  royalty's  repair.    Wint.  Tale,  v.  1. 
Here  it  seems  to  mean  an  invitation : 

As  in  the  evening,  when  the  gende  ayre 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repaire. 

Brim >t,  Brit.  Fait.  B.  II.  S.  iv.  p.  117. 

Repast,  ».  Generally  used  for  refreshment  by  food; 
hire  for  repose,  or  refreshment  by  sleep. 

—  Who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreames,  gaii  now  to  take  wore  sound  report. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  4. 

The  usage  is,  I  believe,  singular. 
To  Repeal,  in  the  sense  of  to  recall;  rappellerf 
French. 

The  batiish'd  Boungbroke  repeal,  himself.  Rich.  II.  ii.  9. 
So  several  times,  with  respect  to  the  recall  of 
Bolingbroke. 

Til  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear,  — 

That  she  repeal*  him  for  her  body's  lust.       Othello,  ii.  3. 

So  also  the  substantive  repeal,  as  exemplified  by 
Johnson :  but  I  have  not  observed  either  in  other 
authors. 

To  Replevy,  or  Replevin.  A  law  term,  signifying 
to  reclaim  or  repossess,  under  certain  conditions.  In 
law  Latin  replegiare.  Spenser  introduces  it  quit*  in 
a  technical  style,  making  the  nymph  Cymodoce 
claim  Florimel  as  a  waift,  and  desiring  Neptune,  by 
his  right  of  sovereignty,  to  replevy  her;  that  is,  to 
reclaim  her  as  his  own.   The  passage  is  curious . 

To  whom  she  answerM,  "  Then  it  is  by  name 

Proteus,  that  hath  ordayned  my  sonne  to  die; 

For  that  a  waift,  the  which  by  fortune  camo, 

Upon  your  seas  he  claym'd  as  propertie: 

And  yet  not  his,  nor  his  in  equitie, 

But  your's  the  waift,  by  high  prerogative  t 

Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majestie 

It  to  replevie,  and  my  sonne  reprive."     F.  Q.  IV.  xu.  31 . 

This  making  a  goddess  plead  the  law  of  England 
for  her  purpose,  is  something  singular.   Where  nave 
I  seen  this  curious  law  question,  "  An  capta  per 
sint  irreplegibilia"?   Now  the  latter 
irrepleviable,  not  to  be  reclaimed.  For 
vetitum  namtum,  see  Du  Conge,  in  Nantitm. 

Repriefe,  or  Repreefe.  Reproof;  also  cause  of 
blame. 


vetitum 


For  misery  craves  nuber  mercy  that ,repricfe. 

.Vtiu.  x.  l 


Spenx.F.Q.m.rvi.1. 
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To  thee,  O  England,  what  can  bo  raor> 
Thau  to  pursue  thy  prince  with  aimed 
<*,  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  S58. 

In  the  plural,  made  repreeves: 
Folk*  do  baite  hir  with  a  thousand  rrprtvtt. 

Ckallonrr  s  Mori*  Enc.  sign.  B  9  b. 

To  Reprise,  r.  To  take  again,  to  recover;  repris, 
French. 

Whom  •call  he  marked  freshly  to  arize 

From  ih*  earth,  and  from  her  womb  new  spirit*  to  reprite. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  11.  xi.  44. 
There  you  shall  reade  of  one  towne  taken  by  a  boat  of  turfs, 
nnd  rrprited  mauy  yeares  after  by  a  boat  of  fagots ;  another  taken 
by  the  hVii  of  a  hawk,  another  by  a  load  of  hey,  another  by  a 
cart  full  of  upples.  Howell  on  Forr.  'Travel,  p.  163. 

See  Todd. 
Reproof,*.   Confutation . 

What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured ;  and  in 
the  reproof  of  this  lies  ihejeat.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  8. 

So  also  reprove,  for  refute,  or  disprove.   See  T.  J. 

To  Repcgn.  To  resist,  to  fight  against;  repugno, 
Latin. 

When  stubbornly  be  did  repugn  the  truth. 

1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 

Imperfect  nature  that  repugnetk  law. 
Or  law  too  hard  that  nature  doth  offend. 

Dymack't  II  Pastor  Fido,  (1C0S)  sign.  II  S  b. 

Re  re-banquet,  probably  for  rear-  (that  is,  after) 
banquet.  A  course  of  sweets,  or  dessert  after  dinner. 
Coles  has,  "  a  rear-supper,  epidipnis." 

Callicratides — came  to  the  court  at  such  unseasonable  time,  as 
the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dinner.— He  came  asaine  another 
day,  in  the  afternoone,  and  finding  the  king  at  a  rere-banauet,  and 
to  hare  taken  the  wine  somewhat  plentifully,  turned  back  againe. 

Puttenh.  L.  iii.  ch.  94.  p.  936. 

The  Honest  Ghost,  (attributed,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
to  Rich.  Brathwaite)  has, 

What  late  reere-bunkett  could  delight  afford, 

Without  her  page,  farre  dearer  than  her  lord.     Page  135. 

The  same  author  begins  his  summary  character  of 
a  gentlewoman,  by  saying  that  Bhe 

Is  her  own  tyrewotnan;  one  that  we  ares  her  owne  face,  and 
whose  complexion  is  her  own.    Her  journals  lie  not  for  the 
exchange,  netdlesse  visits,  nor  reere-baukets.       Fol.  ed.  p.  397. 
Dulls,  treats,  rter-banquetl,  tbeatral  receipts, 
To  solace  tedious  hours.  Lady  Alimony,  C  1. 

A  rere-supper  seems  to  have  been  a  late  or  second 
supper : 

He  must  now  keep  his  quarter,  maintaine  his  prodignll  root 
with  what  his  parcimonious  father  long  carked  for;  prepare  his 
rere-tttppers  ;  and  all  this  to  get  him  a  little  knowledge  in  the  art 
of  roaring.  Broithv.  Engl.  Gent.  p.  49. 

Rbredemain,  *.  The  back  of  the  hand,  or  rather  a 
back-handed  stroke.  French. 

And  such  a  blow  he  lent  him  as  be  past, 
Upon  his  shoulders,  from  the  rere  demaine. 

Har.  Ariott.  x»i.  SO. 

Rbre-mouse,  s.  A  bat ;  from  hpepan,  to  agitate,  Saxon. 
An  agitated  or  fluttering  mouse. 

Once  a  bat  and  ever  a  bat,  —  a  rere-moute, 
And  bird  of  twilight.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  iii.  4. 

The  rere-moute,  or  bat  alone,  of  all  creatures  that  fly,  bringeth 
forth  young  alive,  and  none  but  she  hath  wings  made  of  pnnnicles 
or  thin  skins.  Holland" t  Pliny,  B.  x.  ch.  61. 

To  Resent.   Simply  to  feel,  or  have  a  feeling  of  any 
thing ;  restentir,  French.   This  seems  to  be  the  on- 
:  ginal  sense.   Johnson  defines  this  verb,  and  all  its 
derivatives,  as  implying  the  taking  a  thing  well  or 
ill,  which  they  certainly  did,  as  his  examples  prove. 
•  t  But  the  reader  should  have  been  told,  that  the  good 
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sense  has  been  long  disused,  and  ia  only  found  in 
authors  whose  style  is  a  little  antiquated. 

—  Let  me,  Sir, 
Advise  yon  as  a  friend,  for  other  styles, 
Helming  to  a  husband,  I  shall  never 
Henceforth  resent  tbera  with  a  free  comply. 

Lady  Alimony,  F  1. 

To  smell  of : 

Where  doth  the  pleasant  air  rexnt  a  sweeter  breath. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xxv.  p.  1160. 

Resentment,  *.   Sensation,  feeling. 

That  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  express  an  nflfeotiotiate 
retentmenl  of  our  obligation  to  him.  Barrow,  Scrm.  6  ea  Prayer. 

We  need  not  now  travel  so  far  as  Asia  or  Greece  for  instance* 
to  inbaunse  our  due  retentmentt  of  God's  benefits. 

Jot.  Walker,  Hut.  of  Emherut. 

Resiance,  *.  Residence. 

Resolved  there  to  make  bis  rewaarc,  the  seat  of  his  prino- 
pality.  Knolles,  1174  C. 

Minshew  says,  that  resiance  "  is  all  one,  in  truth 
with  residence,  but  that  custome  of  speech  tyeth  that 
[residence]  only  to  persons  ecclesiastical.'' 

Resiance  is  still  a  law-term ;  Jacob  says,  "  It  sig- 
nifies a  man's  abode  or  continuance ;  whence  comes 
the  participle  resiant,  that  is,  continually  dwelling  or 
abiding  in  any  -place."   Hence  also,  resiant  roth, 


Resiant,  a.  Resident. 

—  I  bare  already 

Dealt  by  Umbrenus,  with  til'  Allobroges 

Here  retiant  in  Rome. .  B.  Jon.  Catiline,  if.  i. 

The  place  where  the  Turk's  great  lieutenant  in  Europe  is  alwsji 

Knotlis,H.  of  Turks,  669  A. 
Who  is  he  that  more  condignelye  doth  deserve  to  be  possest  ia 
'pleasure,  than  he  tbot  is  daily  reliant  in  a  palace  rf 
fame.         Painter's  Dedication  to  the  Pal.  «f  Pitt. 

To  Resolve,  v.   To  dissolve. 


Haml.  L  t 


lUflcr,  cj-   IJWN.  I  (.  II.  IW- 

uiystLf  into  teares,  to  rid  the*  of 
Lyly'sEupk.o.38. 


0  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  i 

1  haw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew. 
A  resolution  that  resolves  my  blood 
Into  the  icy  drops  of  Lethe's  flood. 

Tancr.  e>  Gism.  O.  PI.  i'u  18*. 

I  could  be  content  to  resolve 
trouble. 

Also  to  relax. 

To  be  Rbsolv'd.  To  be  convinced,  satisfied ;  probably 
because  conviction  leads  to  decision  or  resolution. 

—  And  be  resolv'd 
How  Ccaar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death.  JuL  Cos.  id.  1> 

Now  you're  resolv'd.  Sir,  it  was  never  the. 
Sir  A.  I  find  it  in  the  musick  ef  my  heart, 
litis  banquet  is  au  harbinger  of  death 
To  vou  and  mee,  resolve  yourself  it  is. 

Tit  Pity,  etc.  O.  PI. 

Hence, 

Resolution,  in  the  sense  of  conviction,  assurance. 

Ah,  but  the  resolution  of  thy  death, 
Muile  me  to  lose  such  thought. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL  »i.  M»- 

Respass.  Evidently  for  raspis,  the  raspberry.  Min- 
shew has  it,  and  renders  it  in  Latin  by  "  Robot 
idaeus."  So  also  Coles.  Dodoens  has  it  also  as  the 
"  fraroboys,  raspis,  or  hindberie."  B.  vi.  ch.  5.  He 
says  that  the  fruit  is  called  "  in  English  raspis,  sad 
framboys  berries."  From  ra 
berries,  by  mere  contraction. 

The  wine  of  cherries,  and  to  these 

Eerritk,  p.  l» 
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So  in  an  old  receipt  book  called.  A  Queen's  De- 
light: 

Take  a  pound  of  respass,  a  pound  of  fine  so  jar,  a  quarter  of  a 
,  pbtt  of  rhe-juyce  of  rtspass,  tic.  P.  197. 

.  ,In  another  receipt,  to  make  rasberry  cakes,  the 
material  is  afterwards  culled  the  "  respite  stutfe." 
P.  252. 

The  usage  was  changing  when  Salmon  compiled 
his  Family  Dictionary ;  where,  after  two  articles  on 
Rasberries,  follow  immediately  two  on  Ratpis,  in  the 
second  of  which  he  says,  **  Take  nine  quarts  of 
raspis,  or  rasberries."  See  Raspis. 
Respective,  a.  Respectable. 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her, 

But  1  can  male  respective  in  myself.  Two  Gent.  Per.  i.  8. 

What  miracle  shall  I  now  undertake, 

To  win  respective  grace  with  God  and  men  ? 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  r.  480. 

Also  respectful : 

For  new  made  honour  doth  forget  meo'»  name*; 
Tie  too  respective  and  too  sociable.  K.  John,  1. 1. 

That  is.  to  remember  them  is. 

The  (told  and  careless  servant  still  obtains, 
The  modest  and  respective  nothing  taint. 

AU  Fool;  O.  PI.  iv.  ISO. 
- —  II L  speaks  so  pretily,  so  sweet, 
And  with  so  good  respective  modesty. 

Dan.  HymtWt  Tr.  if.  3. 

Also  careful : 

Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
Tou  should  have  been  respective  and  have  kept  it. 

Merck.  Vas.  r.  t. 

Alive,  in  triumph,  and  Mercutio  slain! 
Away  to  heav'n,  respective  lenity, 

And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now.  Rom,  If  Jul.  iiL  1. 
N  —  Stood  restrain'd 

Within  the  compasse  of  respective  heed. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  vii.  1. 

Respectively,  adv.  has  similar  senses. 

Yao  are  very  respectively  welcome,  Sir.    Tim.  Ath.  iii.  1. 

—  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  loved  me. 

B.  a;  II.  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  last  sc. 
Methinkt  he  did  not  this  respectively  enough. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia'i  Reveh. 

Respectless,  a.   Regardless;  insensible  to  reputa- 


He  that  is  so  rerpcctltae  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  Ilia  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  H.  i.  1. 
—  O  thou  most  ingrate, 
Respecllesse  flood  I  can'st  thou  here  idely  sit, 
Ami  loose  desires  to  looser  uuuibers  fit. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past.  Part  ii.  p.  10*. 

Rest,  to  set  up.  A  metaphor  from  the  once  fashion- 
able and  favourite  game  of  primero;  meaning,  to 
Btand  upon  the  cards  you  have  in  your  hand,  in 
hopes  tney  may  prove  better  than  those  of  your 
adversary.  Hence,  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  be 
determined.  It  is  fully  explained  in  an  epigram  of 
Sir  J.  Harington's,  where  Marcus,  a  foolish  gamester, 
is  described  as  standing  at  first  upon  small  games, 
and  consequently  losing;  but  stdl  losing,  by  the 
fraud  of  his  antagonists,  even  when  he  grew  more 
wary. 

Bis  father'*  death  set  him  so  high  on  flote, 
AH  rests  went  up,  upon  a  tev'n  and  coat. 
•  •  •  * 

Then,  be  more  warily  his  rest  regards, 
.  And  sits  with  certainties  upon  the  cards : 
Qa  sis  and  thirty  or  on  seven  aud  nine, 
If  any  set  kit  rest,  be  with,  and  n^ 
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Well  sith  encountring  he  to  faire  doth  t 
He  sets  not  till  he  nine  aud  fortj  itv 

At  last,  both  eldest  ami  five  and  fifty, 
lie  thinketh  now  or  never  (thrive  unthrifty) 
Now  for  die  greatest  hand  he  hatb  the  push, 
But  Crassus  stupt  a  dub,  and  to  was  flush. 

fyigr.  B.  ii.  Ep.  9D. 

It  appears  that  fifty-five,  eldest  hand,  being  the 
highest  game  in  numbers,  was  a  most  promising 
game  to  stand  upon,  or  set  up  one's  rest ;  but  a  flush 
put  it  down : 

The  king  (Uenry  VIII.)  53  eldest  hand,  sets  up  all  resets,  and 
discarded  flush;  bomingo  (or  Dundegn,  c«ll  him  how  you  will) 
helde  it  upon  49,  or  some  such  game;  «hcn  all  restes  vert  up 
and  they  had  discarded,  the  kinge  threw  his  55  on  the  boord  open, 


with  great  Infter,  supposing  the  game  (as  yt  was)  in  a  mant 
sewer  [sure].  Domingo  was,  at  his  Inst  card,  incountered  flush,  at 
the  staiidcrs-hy  taw,  and  told  the  day  after;  but  seeing  the  king 
so  mery,  would  not,  for  a  rest  at  primero,  wit  him  owt  of  that 
plcsaunt  concert,  and  put  up  his  cardes  quietly,  ycelding  it  lost. 

Sir  J.  Harington  on  Floye,  Nug*  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  8S3. 

ed.  Park. 

—  Prime, 

Deal  quickly,  play,  discard,  I  set  ten  shilling  and  sixpence, 
You  tec'l ;  —  my  rest  five  andjxfty. 

Alhumaxnr,  O.  PI.  vii.  189. 
That  rest  particularly  referred  to  primero  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  passage : 

Whose  lavish  hand,  at  one  primtro-rest, 


One  mask,  one  turney,  or  one  pampering  feast, 
Spends  treasures.  Sytv.  Du  Bart.  p. 


SJ7. 


Here  also  it  evidently  alludes  to  gaming : 
Faith,  Sir,  my  rest  is  up, 
And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afflict  me, 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span-counter. 

_  B.  Is  Fl.  Mont.  Thorn,  ir.  9. 

Yet  more  clearly  in  this : 

And  seeing  so  much  nurevenged  shame,. 
Set  their  whole  rest  upon  the  after-game. 

Funth.  I.usiad,  i.  93. 
They  fell  to  gaming,  and  not  long  after  one  of  the  Pistoians, 
tin*  Ais  rat,  had  not  a  larili 


thing  left  to  bleste  himself. 

Haby's  Castilio,  sign.  T  7.  8vo.  ed. 
The  following  Iioes  also  are  meant  particularly  to 
characterize  the  games  mentioned : 
To  checke  at  chesse,  to  heavo  at  maw,  at  macke  to  pas  so  too  time, 
At  coses,  or  at  taunt  to  tit,  or  set  their  rest  at  prima. 

G.  Turberv.  on  Hawking,  in  Cens.  Lit.  is.  366. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  commonness  of 
the  game,  than  the  following  allusion  to  it,  where 
nothing  of  play  was  at  all  in  question. 

—  'Slight,  I  bring  you 
No  cheating  Glim  o*  the  Clouphs,  or  Clnribels, 
That  look  as  big  mfive  andjxfty  and  flush.  _ 

B.  Jons.  Alchemist,  I.  1. 

Five  and  fifty,  with  a  flush,  was  invincible;  the 
bolder,  therefore,  might  well  look  big. 

The  same  allusion  is  evidently  intended  in  these 
lines: 

Each  one  in  possibility  to  mist, 

Great  rests  were  up,  and  mightie  hands  were  in. 

Mirr.  Meg.  p.  58B. 

Hence  we  may  see  how  erroneous  was  one  of 
Mr.  Steevens's  explanations  of  this  phrase.  I  say 
one,  for  he  has  given  the  right  in  other  places : 

This  expression  [he  says]  which  is  frequently  applied  by  the 
old  dramatic  writers,  is  taken  from  the  manner  of  firing  the  har- 
quebus*. This  was  so  heavy  a  gun  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  carry  a  supporter  called  a  rest,  which  they  fixed  in  the  ground, 
before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  On  Rom.  If  Jul  iv.  5. 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  appendage  to  every  matchlock 
gun,  not  particularly  the  harquebuss,  because  the 
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soldier  could  not  manage  his  match  without  it* 
There  was,  therefore,  such  a  rest,  but  that  was  not 
the  allusion.  It  is  not,  even  when  a  soldier  is  the 
subject  of  the  passage : 

On  which. resolution  the  soldier  sets  up  hit  rest,  and  commonly 
hazards  the  winning  or  loosing  of  as  great  a  thine  as  life  may  be 
worth.  Churchyard-,  Challenge,  p.  68. 

—  My  rest  is  up. 
Nor  will  I  eive  lew. 

Chart.  I  am  no  gamester,  Eustace, 
Yet  I  can  guess  your  resolution  stands 
To  win,  or  lose  ail.  B.  4-  Ft.  Elder  Br.  v.  1. 

Nothing  there  can  be  more  clear  than  that  gaming 
was  alone  alluded  to  in  those  lines.  See  Prime  no. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  phrase  of  a  rest,  at  tennis,  by 
which  they  seem  to  mean  a  match,  or  set ;  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phrase  in  question : 

—  For  wit  is  like  a  rett, 

Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters.  Beaum.  Letter  to  B.  Jon.  x.  366. 

Rest,  certainly  meant  also  the  support  for  a  match- 
lock gun ;  but  these  were  not  long  enough  in  use, 
nor  sufficiently  familiar,  to  any  but  the  military,  to 
give  rise  to  a  proverbial  allusion. 

The  first  mukeU  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  fired  with- 
oat  a  rett  ;  they  had  match-locks,  and  barrels  of  a  wida  bore, 
that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of  powder. 

Life  of  Roger  Attham. 
And  now  stands  he  (in  shop  hard  by)  like  a  muaket  on  a  rett, 
to  hit  Goshawk  in  the  eye.  Roar.  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  87. 

Change  love  to  amies,  girt  to  your  blades,  my  botes, 
Your  rettt  aud  muskets  tako,  take  helme  and  targe. 

C.  Peele't  Farewell,  1580. 

The  musket  rest  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  iv.  4. 

The  last  editor  thinks  the  musket  rest  intended  in 
this  passage : 

My  rest  it  up,  wench,  and  I  null  for  that 

Will  make  me  ever  famous.  B.  If  FL  Woman't  Prize,  i.  S. 

The  word  pull  gives  a  colour  to  this  interpretation, 
but  1  think  it  is  equivalent  only  to  drawing  a  card. 
It  clearly  means  so  in  a  passage  quoted  before : 

—  Faith,  Sir,  my  rett  it  up, 

And  what  I  now  pull  shall  110  more  afflict  me, 
Than  ifl  play'd  at 

So  in  other 


Restful,  a.  An  uncommon  word;  perhaps  it  means 
no  more  than  peaceful. 

I  heard  you  say  —  is  not  rov  arm  of  length, 

That  reacheth  from  the  retiful  English  court 

As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head.         Rich.  II.  iv.  1. 

Retch  less,  a.  Careless,  negligent;  properly  reck- 
less, a  compound  of  Reck  ;  but  very  frequently  found, 
in  old  authors,  in  this  corrupt  form.  Minahew  gives 
reckless;  and,  to  justify  it,  subjoins  the  German 
form,  ruchlose.  In  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  it 
is  sometimes  right,  and  sometimes  corrupted.  Here 
it  is  wreak-lesse : 

As  a  drunken  sleepe,  carelesse,  vreakleue,  and  fearless*,  of 
what's  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Meat,  for  M.  iv.  8. 

So  also  in  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  6.    In  Coriolanus: 

Yon  grave  but  wreak  teste  senators.  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

In  other  passages  it  is  right.    In  Sackville's  In- 
duction we  have  retchless : 

This  said,  he  flung  his  retchUtte  nrmes  abroad, 
And  groveling  flat  upon  the  grouud  he  lay. 

Mirr.  Meg.  453. 
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Retchlbssnesse,  i.  Carelessness. 
Thus,  well  they  may  upbraid  our  retchlttmette. 

Dan.  Ch.  W.  vi,  t8. 

In  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church  the  word  occurs, 
and  is  variously  written  in  different  editions;  as, 
rechelesnes,  rechlesnes,  8cc. 

Drayton  has  the  adverb,  retchfesfy: 

For  when  nf  ages  past  we  look  in  books  to  read, 
We  retchletty  discharge  our  memory  of  those. 

JtyAs.a.8tt. 

A  Retire,  s.   A  retreat  in  war. 

And  thou  hast  talk'd  of  tallies,  and  retires, 

Of  trenches,  tents.  1  Hen,  17.  ilS. 

—  Thou  dost  miscall  retire,  — 
I  do  not  8y,  hut  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 

Tro.  If  Crett.  v.  4, 
We  did  so  charge  that  we  did  soon  inforce 
Their  mint  rrtire,  which  we  did  swift  pursue, 
Until  with  open  flight  from  field  they  flew. 

Mirr.  for  Meg.  593. 

Also  a  place  of  retreat : 

And  unto  Calais  (to  his  strong  retire) 

With  speed  betakes  him.         Daniel,  Ch.  Wan,  riL  18. 

Milton  uses  it  in  this  sense.    See  Johnson. 

Rethate,  or  Retraitt,  s.   Look,  cast  of  counte- 
nance ;  ritratto,  Italian. 

Upon  her  eyelids  manv  graces  sat, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows 
Working  bt-lgardts  aud  amorous  retrate. 

Spent.  F.Q.  II.iii.tS. 

Also  for  portrait : 

She  is  the  mighty  queen*  of  faery, 

Whose  fiure  retraitt  I  ui  my  shield  do  bearc. 

id.  n.is.4. 

Retrayte,  a.  Retired. 

Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  retrayte,  as  none  hut  1 
priest  or  a  devil  could  ever  have  sented  it  out. 

Uartnetft  DecL  of  P.  Imp.  sign  1 3. 

Retrieve,  s.  An  old  sporting  term  for  the  recoTering 
of  game  once  sprung. 

We'll  have  a  flight  at  mnrtgiu^,  statute,  bond, 
And  hard  but  we'll  bring  wax  to  the  retrieve. 

B.Jon.StapUofN.w.1. 

See  Genilem.  Recreation. 
Reve,  s.  or  Reeve.    A  bailiff,  steward,  or  agent  in 
business;  always  written  reve,  in  Chaucer:  gepfp- 
Saxon. 

When  wilfull  princes  carelessly  despise 
To  heare  th'  oppressed  people  s  heavy  cries, 
Nor  will  correct  their  polling  theeves,  then  God 
Doth  make  those  revet  the  recLlus  prince's  rod. 

Mirr.  Mag-  p. 

He  speaks  of  the  agents  of  the  crown,  who  in  old 

times  were  accused  of  great  extortions  and   

sions.    The  charge  of  Chaucer's  reve,  is 
specified : 

His  lordis  scbep,  his  oele,  hit  deyerie, 
His  swyn,  his  horse,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  this  revet  governyng.  '  Co  nr.  Tales,  I.  MB- 
it is  well  known  that  a  sherrif  is  a  shire-reve,  that 
is,  a  steward  or  agent  for  a  shire. 

Revengement,  for  revenge. 

That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood, 
He'll  breed  revengement,  and  a  scour™  for  me. 

lUen.ir.vi* 
And  with  her  sword  revengement  she  intends. 

Hnr.  Ariotto,  xmi  **• 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  tvarme, 
of  bis  own  despight. 

5pe«.  F.Q.  rV.it.  35 
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To  Rbvebb,  for  reverberate. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverb*  no  hollowness.  K.  Lear,  i.  1. 

This  contraction  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  nor  can  I  disprove  it. 

Reverberate,  a.  for  reverberating,  or  echoing. 

Halloo  thy  name  to  the  reverberate  bills.    Tueif.  N.  I  5. 

—  Which  skill  Pythagoras 
First  taught  to  men  by  »  reverberate  glass. 

B. 

To  Revie.   To  vie  again.   See  to  Vie. 

Rbvokement,  *.  for  revocation.  Perhaps  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare  in  Henry  V1U.  i.  2.  but  not  requiring 
explanation. 

Revolt  or  mine,  (or  rather  mbin).    Change  of 


with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is 
Merry  IF.  W.  i.  3. 


CO! 

I  will 
dangerous 

"  That  revolt  of  mien"  would  certainly  be  better,  and 
it  was  probably  so  written ;  for  the  meaning  clearly 
is,  that  "  the  change  of  the  complexion  to  yellowness, 
through  jealousy,  is  a  dangerous  affair."  See  Ma- 
UmetNote,  ed.  1821. 

Rew,  t.  for  row.   Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  rew  is  the 
original  word,  and  not  an  arbitrary  or  poetical 
change  of  row;  being  so  used  by  Chaucer,  and  the 
best  old  authors.    Besides,  the  Saxon  word  is  psepa. 
And  every  sort  is  in  *  sondry  bed 

Spent.  P.  Q.  III.  vi.  33. 
'Gainst  him  the  second  A  no  stood  in  rem, 
With  Berengarius  who  did  long  debate. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  »vii.  75. 

Rkw,  «.   See  Rue. 

Rbx,  to  play.  To  handle  roughly,  to  overthrow 
completely  ;  from  rex,  Latin,  alluding  to  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  a  king. 

As  those  that  in  their  porter's  strength  reposed  all  their  trust ; 
With  these  did  Hercules  play  rex,  and  leaving  Dis  for  dead, 
Not  one  escapes  his  deadly  hand,  that  dares  to  shew  his  head. 

Warner'*  Alb.  B.  [.  ch.  vi.  p.  83. 
With  fire  and  sword  lie  overcomes  and  breaks ; 
In  Beadnla  shall  his  blade  play  res.  Fa  nth.  Luiiad,  x.  65. 
Then  plaies  he  rex;  tears,  kils,  and  all  consumes, 
And  soon  again  his  savage  kinde  assumes. 

Syh.  Dubart.  p.  504. 
Thinkc  it  to  he  the  greatest  indignitv  to  the  quceno  that  may 
be,  to  suffer  such  a  cayiiffe  to  play  such  rex. 

Spent.  View  oflrel.  p.  445.  Todd. 

Rbz  d.    See  Reezed. 

Rheumatic.    Used  for  choleric,  or  splenetic. 

Yon  two  never  meet  but  you  Tall  to  some  discord:  you  ore 
both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts. 

2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

A'  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  [stigmatize]  women ;  but 
then  he  was  rheumatic,  ami  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Hen.  V.  ii.  3. 

Both  these,  from  the  character  of  the  speakers, 
might  be  considered  as  intended  blunders,  or  slip- 
■lops ;  but  Ben  Jonson  uses  rheum,  for  spleen,  or 
choler : 

Why  I  have  my  remme,  and  can  he  angry. 

Ev.  Man  in  Humour. 

Rhime  royal.  This  is  the  name  assigned  by  O.  Gas- 
coigne  to'  the  stanza  consisting  of  seven  lines  of  ten- 
syUable  verse,  rhyming  according  to  certain  rules, 
L  ho  thus  gives: 

royall  is  a  verse  of  tetme  syllables,  and  tonne  such 
akc  a  staJle,  whereof  the  first  oixj  J  irJe  lines  do  aunawer 
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lacrosse)  in  like  terminations  and  rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  do  likewise  onswrre  eche  other  in  terminations,  and  the  two 
lost  do  combine  and  shut  up  the  sentence:  this  hath  beene  called 
rithme  royall,  and  surely  it  is  a  royall  kinde  of  verse,  serving  best 
for  grave  discourses.         Certaine  Notes  of  Inttmcticm,  Vlb. 

An  example  of  this  may  be  fitly  given  from  his 
own  writings.   The  poem  called  uutce  Bellum  Iu- 
expertu,  is  in  this  measure,  and  begins  thus : 
To  write  of  wane,  and  wot  not  what  it  is, 

Nor  ever  yet  could  inarch  whero  war  was  made, 
May  well  be  thought  n  worke  begonne  amis, 
A  rash  attempt  in  woorthlc»sc  verse  to  wude, 
To  tell  the  trtall,  knowing  not  tlte  trade: 
Yet  such  a  vaine  even  nnwe  doth  feedc  my  mose, 
That  in  this  theame  I  must  somo  labor  use. 

In  this  measure  the  chief  part  of  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates  is  written ;  as  Sackville's  Induction,  and 
many  other  parts. 

Rhodostaubotic.  Rosycrucian;  a  literal  translation 
of  that  word  into  Greek,  from  petot  and  rowf*. 
—  Onus  — 
The  good  old  bermit  that  was  said  to  dwell 
Here  in  the  forest  without  trees,  that  built 
The  castle  in  the  air,  where  all  the  brethren 
Rhodottaurotie  live.  B.  Jons.  Matq.  of  Fort.  Isles. 

I  had  given  Jonson  credit  for  inventing  the  word, 
but  I  learn  from  Mr.  Giffbrd's  interesting  note,  that 
Gabr.  Naude,  or  Naudreus,  had  quoted  a  work,  enti- 
tled "  Speculum  sophisticum  Rhodostauroticum"  A 
celebrated  Rosycrucian,  named  Julian  de  Campis,  is 
here  also  introduced. 

Rib audrous,  or  Ribaudbed.  Obscene, filthy.  Ri- 
baldrotts.  Coles.  liU>auderie,  old  French.  Rtbaudrie 
was  also  used  in  English. 

A  ribaudrout  anil  filthie  tongue,  os  incestom,  obscswum,  iro- 
purum,  et  impudicum.  Barrett's  A tvearie. 

—  You  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  leprosy  o'ertake.  Ant.  If  Cleop.  iii.  8. 

Here  the  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare  have 
substituted  ribald,  but  without  authority.  The  mean- 
ing is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same. 

Ribibe.  A  Chaucerian  word,  put  by  him  and  others 
for  an  old  bawd;  but  meaning  originally  a  rebeck. 
Why  the  name  was  so  applied,  does  not  appear. 

Or  some  good  ribibe  about  Kentish  Town 
Or  Ilogsden,  you  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 

B.  Jon.  Dev.  is  an  An,  i.  1. 

There  came  an  olde  rybibe, 

She  halted  of  a  kybe.  SkeUon,  L  1 . 

See  Rebeck. 

To  Rich,  v.   To  enrich. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  ev'n  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  rich'd. 

K.  Lear,  i.  1. 

To  rticA  his  coontry,  let  his  words  lyke  fii.wmg  water  fall. 

T.  Dremt's  Home*. 

To  Rid,  v.   To  dispatch,  to  get  rid  of. 

We,  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  Geld, 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way. 

3  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 

To  destroy : 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

As,  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince. 

Id.  v.  6. 

Riding-rhymes.  Couplet  rhymes,  in  opposition  to 
such  as  are  alternate,  or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Fairc  Lcda  rends  our  poetry  sometimes, 
But  soitb  she  cannot  like  our  riding-rhimes  ; 
Affirming  that  the  cad  ens  mlleth  sweeter, 
When  as  the  verse  is  plac'd  between  the  meeter. 
I  Hot.  Epigr.  iii.  44. 
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Hit  [Chaucer's]  meetre  heroical  of  Trollus  and  CrtsSid  is  very 
grave  and  stately,  keeping  Dp  the  staffc  of  seven,  ond  the  verse  of 
ten  :  his  other  verses  of  the  Canterbury  Tula*  be  but  riding  ryme. 

Pttttenham,  i.  31.  p.  50. 

1  had  forgotten  a  notable  kinde  of  ryme,  called  ryding  rime, 
and  that  is  »uche  n»  our  mayter  and  fiither  Chaucer  useri  in  his 
Canterburie  Tales,  nnd  in  diver*  other  delectable  and  light  enter- 
prises. O.  Gauoynt'iK.'ertaine  Kotettf  iuttruct.  p.  19. 

He  adds  afterwards,  *•  this  riding  rime  serveth 
most  aptly  to  write  a  Torrie  tale."  Ibid. 

Riding-rod.    A  riding  stick;  three  times  used  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Soble  Gentleman,  Act  ii.  1. 
And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A  mornings,  and  then  bring  home  riding  rods, 
And  walking  staves. 
Who?  he  that  walks  in  grey,  wbUkiitg  his  riding-rod. 

Rife,  a.    Common,  prevalent;  in  Saxon  pype. 

—  It  is  a  thing  so  rift, 

A  stale  jest  now,  to  lie  with  another  man's  wife. 

New  Cvtt.  O.  PI.  i.  Ml. 
He  conld  not  choose  but  greatly  wonder  and  marvel  how  »nri 
by  what  evil  lock  it  should  so  come  to  pass,  that  thieves  neverthe- 
less were  in  every  place  so  rift  and  so  rank. 

ilore'i  litopia,  iy  R.  Robinton,  Dibdin's  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

Mr.  Dlbdiri's  explanation  here  is  very  erroneous. 
He  says,  "  Sanguinary;  from  the  Saxon  to  thrust, 
or  stab."  In  his  Supplemental  Nof«,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
he  says  that  it  also  means  "  common,  prevalent, 
abounding."  The  truth  is,  that  it  always  means  bo, 
and  never  sanguinary. 

Milton  uses  it,  but  it  is  surely  now  obsolete : 

—  That  grounded  maxim, 
So  rife,  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 

Of  wisest  men.  Samton,  v.  8CC. 

In  Comu$,  for  clear  and  manifest: 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect,  in  my  listening  ear.  v.  409. 

Also  for  ready,  easy : 

Hath  utmost  Inde  ought  better  than  his  owne ! 
Then  utmost  Inde  is  neare,  and  rtfe  to  gone  [go  to]. 

Hall,  Sat.  ii.  1. 

Ripely,  aJt>.  Commonly. 

The  palme  doth  rifely  rise  in  Jury  field.    Hall,  Sat.  it.  8. 
Rig,  s.   A  prostitute. 

ItiHtkulcst  rigg,  I  Ovid's  counsel  ustle. 

WhtUlttHt'i  Cattle  of  Delight 
Nay,  fy  on  thee  thou  rainpe,  thou  ryg,  with  al  that  take  thy  part. 

Gamn.  Gurt.  O.  Pi',  ii.  43 
'Or  wanton  rigg,  or  letcher  dissolute. 

Detiet't  Scotirgt  of  Folly 

Riogish,  a.  from  rig.    Havino-  the  inclinations  of  a 
bad  woman.   So  used  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
Hence  wanton,  immodest : 

—  For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her;  that  the  boly_priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  rigguh.  Ant.  if  Cteap.  ii.  9. 

Right,  to  no.   To  pledge  a  person  in  a  toast  ,faire 
raison,  French. 

Why  now  you  have  done  me  right ;         9  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Falstaff,  to  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

These  glasses  contain  nothing;  do  me  right 

As  e'er  you  hope  for  liberty.  Mau.  Bondm.  ii.  3. 

Sighing  has  made  me  something  short-winded, 

I'll  pledge  ye  at  twice. 

Tis  well  done,  do  me  right.      Wid.  Tears,  O.  Pi.  vi.  199. 
The  expression  was  very  common.    See  also 
under  Do. 


Rjool,  «.  A  circle ;  from  the  old  Italian  rigolo,  a  small 
wheel. 

—  This  is  a  sleep, 
Tint  from  this  golden  rigoi  bath  divore'd 
So  many  English  kings.  4  He:  IF.  it.  4. 

About  the  ntourning  and  congealed  face,  . 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watry  rigot  goes. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Imertte,  Mai.  Soppl.  i.  569. 
It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  this  word,  bo  fairly 
originated,  has  not  been  found  m  any  other  author. 

Kingoll,  in  the  same  sense,  has  been  quoted  from 
Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe,  but  that  might  be  formed  from 
ri*g. 

Rillet,  s.    Diminutive  of  rill,  a  small  stream. 
The  water  which  in  one  pool  hath  abiding, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  riUets  ever  gliding. 

Brown,  Brit.  Putt,  ii  p.  101. 
But  while  th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate 
Those  riltett  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state. 

Drayt.  Potyolh.  B.  i.  p.  663. 
—  Francisco 
And  Fernando  arc  <wo  ritleti  from  one  spring. 

Shirty  Brothert,  Act  i.  p.  11. 

This  word  has  lately  been  revived  in  poetical  use. 

Rim,  orRvM.   The  peritonaeum,  or  membrane  inclos- 
ing the  intestines.   '«  The  membrane  of  the  belly 
ilkins,  Real  Char.  Alph.  Index. 

)mnia  luec  qrcumtensa  peritonaw  —  all  these  spread  round 
mt,  with  the  rim  of  the  belly. 
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Commenii  Janua  Trilinguil,  cap.  sxiii.  §  930.  edit.  1661 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

The  original  reading  is  rymme,  which  Capell,  judg- 
ing from  the  main  object  of  the  speaker,  boldly  pro- 
nounced to  signify  money;  others  have  wished  to 
read  ryno,  but  that  term  is  probably  not  of  such 
antiautty :  and  the  conjecture  supposes  the  original 
word  to  lie  printed  rym,  which  it  is  not.  Pistol, 
with  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  anatomical  meaning 
of  rymme,  seems  to  use  it  in  a  general  way  for  any 
part  of  the  intestines ;  his  object  being  to  terrify  bu 
prisoner. 

The  slender  rimme  too  weak  to  part 

The  Itoyling  liver  from  the  heart.  Garge'e  Lucan. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  seems  more  like  the  dia- 
phragm, as  Mr.  Steevens  interprets  it,  bat  it  is  not 
properly  so. 

Ring,  in  marriage.  At  present  the  ring  is  given  to 
the  woman  only,  but  the  following  passage  seems  to 
imply  a  mutual  interchange  of  rings  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

A  contract  of«ternal  bond  of  lore, 
t'onhnn'd  hy  mutual  joindure  of  your  bands, 
.Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  entcrehungemcnt  of  your  ringt, 
And  ail  the  ceremony  of  this  compact, 
Scnl'd  in  my  function,  l>y  my  testimony.  Twelfth  N.  v.  1. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has 
asserted,  that  this  appears  in  our  ancient  marriage 
ceremony.    No  such  thing  has  been  found  by  our 
most  diligent  enquirers ;  nor  any  confirmation  of  it, 
beyond  an  expression  in  a  book  of  heraldry,  no  older 
than  1725,  or  "  the  rings  married  people  gore  one 
another,"  which  might  be  mere  carelessness  of  writ- 
ing.   But  in  France  6uch  was  once  the  custom: 
"  Dans  le  diocese  de  Bourdeaux,  on  donnoit,  cotume 
en  Orient,  au  futur  £poux  et  &  la  future  epouse, 
chacun  un  anneau  en  les  6pousaut ;"  and  the  Ritvel 
de  livurtleaux  is  cited  to  support  it,    Trmite  det  Su- 
perstitions.  See  Brand's  Fop.  Ant.  4to.  ii.  29.  note. 
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Ring,  crack'd  in,  or  within  the.  Flawed  in  such 
a  maimer  at  the  circumference,  as  to  diminish  or 
destroy  its  value ;  applied  to  money,  and  to  ord- 
nance. 

Prav  Cod  jour  mice,  like  *  piece  of  uncarrent  gold,  He  nut 
crack'd  within  the  ring.  Haml.  ii.  i. 

Light  gold,  nnd  traek'd  within  the  ring. 

B.  Jent.  Mogn.  Lady. 
Metaphorically  applied  to  females  who  have  lost 
their  virtue : 

Come  lo  he  married  to  my  lady's  woman, 

After  >he'»  crack' d  in  the  ring.  B.  tc  Fl.  Captain. 

In  a  passage  of  the  Getta  Grayorum,  (p.  64)  it  is 
applied  to  ordnance : 

His  highness'  master  of  the  ordnance  claime*  to  have  all  peeces 
gul'd  in  (lie  touch-hole  or  broken  within  the  ringe. 

Progr.  o/Elh.  rol.ii. 

And  Howell  explains  the  ring  of  a  cannon  to  be 
the  part  that  encircles  the  mouth:  "  L'embraseure 
autour  de  la  bouche."  Vocab.  §  xliv.  5  pag.  A  crack 
there' would  certainly  render  it  unserviceable. 

Riso-man,  *.  The  third  finger,  which  is  the  ring- 
finger  of  the  hand. 

When  a  man  »hooteth,  the  might  of  hi*  shonte  lyeth  on  the 
foremost  finger,  and  on  the  ring-man  :  for  the  middle,  which  it 
the  longest,  like  a  lubber  ttarteth  back.  Asck.  'J\tt.  p.  J37. 

Though  I  have  not  found  this  expression  else- 
where, it  seems  that  it  must  have  been  common,  at 
least  among  archers,  by  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
Ascham  introduces  it. 

Sir  Tho.  Brown  has  a  whole  chapter  on  this  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which  he  thus  begins : 

An  opinion  there  i>  which  magnifies  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
band,  presuming  therein  a  cardial  relation,  that  ii 
newel,  nerve,  or  artorv,  i*  conferred  thereto  from  the 
therefore    that  c*pecliillv  hath  the  huimur  tu  hear 
Winch  tint  only  the  Christian*  practise  in  nuptial  contracts,  hi 
observed  by  heathens,  as  Alexander  ab  Alejandro,  ttc.  &c.  have 
delivered,  Pseudodoxia,  IV.  iv. 

He,  however,  contests  the  fact  of  such  communi- 
cation with  tile  heart,  by  anatomical  discussion ;  and 
7ves,  from  Macivttitts,  a  much  better  reason  for  the 
lioice  of  this  finger,  on  either  band. 

Ripb,  a.  In  a  state  ready  for  any  particular  act;  as 
Tttling-ripe,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  fit  for  reeling. 

Tnnculo  is  reeling  ripe.  Temp.  v.  1. 

Crying-ripe,  ready  to  burst  into  tears  : 
My  son  Pelruchio,  he's  like  little  children 
That  lose  their  bauble*,  crying-ripe. 

B  if  Ft.  Woman't  Prist,  ii.  1. 

To  Ripe,  v.  To  ripen.  Both  were  indiscriminately 
employed  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

Aud  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  rip*, 
And  then,  from  boar  to  hour,  wo  rot  and  vol. 

At  you  I  it,  ii.  7. 
TlMit  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  fruit  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  proiuiseth  a  mighty  fruit.     K.  Join,  ii.  ?. 

So  Donne : 

—  Till  death  us  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Cited  by  Johnson. 

Rippar,  or  111  pier;   from  ripa,  Latin.     A  person 

who  brings  fish  from  the  coast  to  sell  in  the  interior. 

Minsk.  *Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  though  he 
_  calk  them  riparii,  derives  the  name,  "  d fistcitu  qua 

in  dexehendis  piscibm  utuntur,  in  English  a  ri'/p." 

The  other  etvmology  seems  preferable.    He  and 

others  quote  Camden  for  the  word. 
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I  can  send  you  speedier  advertisement  of  her 
next  ripier  that  rides  that  way  with  mackrel. 

Wid.  Tears,  O.  PI.  vi.  157. 
Slave  flattery  (lifce  a  ri/ipier't  legs  rowl'd  up 
In  boots  of  hay-ropes).  Ckapm.  Bum  D'Amb.  £  9. 

TTath  beene  (as  I  saide^  a  market-place,  especially  for  conte, 
nnd  since  for  all  kinde  of  victuals— yet  it  iippesiretli  ol  record,  that 
in  the  yere  1588,  the  rippers  of  Rie,  and  other  places,  soldo  their 
fresh  fish  iu  Leaden  Hall  market.      Stone' i  Land.  15'J9,  p.  147. 

—  Where  now  you're  fain 
To  hire  a  ripper's  [ripier >]  mare. 

B.  Ic  Fl.  Noble  Cent.  v.  I. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  familiar  term  of  a  rip,  for  a 
bad  horse;  such  as  ripiers  used.    Rip  is  still  pro- 
vincial, for  a  kind  of  basket  to  confine  a  hen. 

Rippon   spurs.    These  were,  in  old  times,  very 
famous. 

—  Why  there's  an  angel,  if  my  spun 

Be  not  right  Rippon.  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  N.  i.  3. 

Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of 

Sharp  Rippon  spurs.  The  Witt,  O.  PI.  viii.  p.  501. 

Ray  has  a  local  proverb, 

As  true  steel  as  Rippon  rowel* ; 
With  this  note  subjoined :  "  It  is  said  of  trusty 
persons,  men  of  metal,  faithful  in  their  employments. 
Rippon  in  this  eounty  is  a  town  famous  for  the  best 
spurs  of  England,  whose  rowels  may  be  enforced  to 
strike  through  a  shilling,  and  will  break  sooner  than 
bow."  p.  263.  Fuller  has  the  same  saying  and  ex- 
planation. A  modern  account  of  Rippon  says,  that 
"  when  James  I.  went  there  in  1617,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  corporation  with  a  gilt  bow,  and  a  pair 
of  spurs ;  the  latter  article  cost  51."  It  is  said  also, 
that  this  manufacture  is  now  neglected  there. 

Rissr,  part.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson  for  risen.  In  his 
Poetaster,  Envy  having  risen  from  beneath  the  stage, 
is  made  to  say, 

For  I  am  ru»»  here  with  a  covetous  hope 

To  blast  your  pleasures,  and  destroy  yoar  spurts. 

Introduction. 

Here  again : 

When  you  have  penetrated  hills  like  air, 
Dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  like  lead, 
And  riste  again  like  cork.         Matq.  of  Fortunate  Itles. 
The  folio  has  rill'.  Whalley  printed  it  rise,  which, 
with  the  i*  short,  would  be  consistent  with  Jonson's 
rules ;  for  he  thus  declines  to  rise: 
Pres.  Rise. 
Pa\t.  Ki's,  ri'se,  rose. 

Part.  pait.  Ri'a,  rise,  or  risen.       Engl.  Gramm.  ch.  lix. 

Where  it  is  evident  that  by  the  grave  accent  he 
meant  to  mark  the  i  long,  bb  in  the  present  tense, 
by  the  acute  the  i  short;  whence  it  might  also  be 
written  riss. 

Rist,  also  for  risen. 

—  Where  Rother  from  her  rist 

Ibber  and  Crawley  hath.     Drayt.  Folyolk.  uvi.  p.  1 176. 

Rivace,  s.    Shore,  or  border. 

—  Odo  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  range,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  d«ncing.  Hen.  V.  iii.  Cho. 
A  cite  of  I'hwnicia,  standing  on  the  ri'roge  of  the  sea. 

KnolLs's  Hist,  of  Turks,  «5  E. 
The  which  Pacta! us,  with  his  waters  tin- re. 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rira^e  round  about  him  nere. 

Spens.F.  Q.  IV.  vi.  30. 

Rival,*.    An  associate,  one  who  partakes  the  same 
office,  from  the  original  sense  of  nvalis.    See  Todd, 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellui, 
lite  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  nude  liu»tc.  Hamt.  i.  1. 
Tullia.  A  runs  associate  him ! 

Aruns.  A  rival  with  my  brother.        Hryv.  Rape  of  Ltterect. 
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Rivality.   Used  in  a  similar  manner  by  Shakespeare, 
for  equality. 

Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars  against  Pompey, 
presently  denied  him  rivality;  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the 
glory  of  the  action.  Ant.  If  Cleop.  iii.  5. 

To  Rive.  To  split.  This  word  cannot  be  reckoned 
obsolete,  though  not  at  present  in  common  use. 
Johnson  quotes  very  modern  writers  for  it.  In  the 
following  passage  it  appears  to  be  put  for  to  explode, 
or  discharge ;  because  that  seems  to  burst  the  piece, 
though  it  does  not : 

.  Terr  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
To  riM  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 

lHen.  VI.  xx.  2. 
Here  it  is  used  for  the  participle  riven: 

That  seeoi'd  a  marble  rocke  asunder  could  have  rive. 

Spcn$.  F.  Q.  V.  xi.  5. 

Rivo.  An  exclamation  frequently  used  in  Baccha- 
nalian revelry ;  but  from  what  derived  does  not 
appear. 

Rivo,  snys  the  drunkard.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Yet  to  endear  ourselves  to  thy  lean  acquaintance,  cry  rivo  — 
bogh  I  laugh  and  be  fat.  Blurt  Matter  Conttablt,  B  S  b. 

Sing,  sing,  or  stay ;  well  qaaff,  or  any  thing ; 
Rho,  Saint  Mark  1         Mart  Ion  t  What  you  will,  Act  ii. 
Then  them's  roy  chub,  my  epicure,  Quadratus, 
That  rubs  his  guts,  daps  his  pnunch,  and  cries 
Rivo.  Ibid.  Act  iv.  Anc.  Dr.  ii.  361. 

It  is  sometimes  joined  with  Cattiliano,  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  from  the  Spanish : 

Hey  rivo,  Giutiliano,  a  man's  a  man. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  377. 
And  rivo  he  will  cry,  and  Cat  til*  too. 

Look  about  you,  cited  by  Steevcns. 

See  Castilian. 

Mr.  Gifford  conjectures  that  it  may  come  from  the 
Spanish  no,  a  river,  which  'he  says  was  figuratively 
used  for  a  large  quantity  of  liquor.  Massing,  vol.  it. 
p.  167.  This  wants  confirmation.  Rio  ie  also  the 
first  person,  present  tense,  of  reyr,  to  laugh,  in 
Spanish,  which  might  do  as  well.  But  whence  the  v? 
We  want  a  Spanish  interjection  of  this  form. 

Roan.  The  town  of  Rouen,  in  France,  which  was  so 
spelt  and  spoken  here  in  the  16th  century. 

In  France,  eight  leagues  from  Paris  Pontoise  stands, 
Tweenc  that  and  Roane,  which  we  had  won  before. 

Mirr.  Mag.  489. 

It  is  spelt  Roan,  and  employed  as  a  monosyllable, 

wherever  it  is  mentioned  in  1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  and 

other  parts  of  that  play ;  as, 

Now,  Roan,  1*11  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the  ground. 

hoc  (it. 

It  could  only  be  the  love  of  contradiction  that 
■made  Steevens  deny  the  plain  fact,  asserted  there  by 
Mr.  Malone. 

It  has  been  thought  that  roan,  as  the  colour  of  a 
orse,  was  derived  from  this  name;  but  Minshew 

a'ves  roan  as  a  Trench  word,  in  that  sense;  and 
enage  confirms  it,  saying,  "  Roan,  ou  Rouan, 
comme  quand  on  dit  cheval  roan ;"  and  he  derives  it 
from  the  Italian  roam,  which,  he  says,  has  the  same 
meaning.    So  delusive  is  conjectural  etymology  ! 

Roarino  boys,  or  Roarebs.  The  cant  name  for 
the  bullying  bucks  of  Ben  Jonson's  time.  Like  the 
mohocks  of  Addison's  day,  they  delighted  in  annoy- 
ing quiet  people. 


And  whilst  you  do  judge  'twixt  valour  and  i 
To  extinguish  the  race  of  the  roaring  loyi. 

B.  Jon.  vi.  p.  90. 

Kastril,  the  angry  boy,  in  Jonson's  Alchemist,  ii  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  personage.   The  character 
of  a  roaring  boy  is  drawn  at  full  length  by  Sir  Thos. 
Overbury.    Char.  b'2.    Quarrelling  was  one  great 
part  of  his  business,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him, 
He  sleepes  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  's  mouthy  and 
his  first  prayer  i'  th'  morning  is.  he  may  remember 
whom  he  fell  out  with  over  night."   Sign.  M  2. 
The  loudest  roarer,  as  our  city  phrase  is, 
Will  speak  calm  and  smooth. 

Realty's  Wonder,  Act  1.  Anc  Dr.  t.  iSS. 

A  »err  untbrift.  Master  Thorney;  one  of  the  country  roaring 
lads ;  we  have  such,  as  well  as  the  city,  and  as  arrant  rskebtlli* 
tbey  are,  though  not  so  nimble  at  their  priies  of  wit. 

Witch  of  Edmonton,  t  2. 

We  meet  with  one  roaring  girl,  but  luckily  only 
one,  called  also  Moll  Cutpurse.    See  Fbith,  Maiy. 

To  Roat.    See  Rote. 

Robin  Good-fellow.   See  Pcck. 

RobinRuddock.   Robin  red-breast. 

Dvd  you  ever  see  two  suche  little  Robin,  ruddocket, 

So  laden  with  breeches  i       Damon  *  Pith.  0.  PI.  L  S19. 

See  Ruddock. 

Robinson,  Dick.  A  player,  celebrated  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's time  for  acting  female  characters;  to  whose 
expertness  in  such  parts  he  bears  this  testimony : 

The  gentleman's  landlady  in  tiled  him 

T*  ii  gos«ip>°  feast:  now  lie,  sir,  brought  Dick  Rohmot, 

Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  them  all. 

(I  lent  him  clothes)  hut  to  see  httn  behave  it. 

And  lay  the  law,  ami  carve  tint!  drink  Ditto  'era,  &C 

Jlf.  Thev  i>ay  he's  an  ingenious  youth. 

£.  (»,  sir!  and  nVs>c>  'himself  the  best '.  beyond 
Forty  <»'  vour  very  ladles  !  did  you  ne'er  see  him? 

DcciCs'an  A»,  ii.  7.  vol.  iv.  p.S3. 

Rochet,  s.  A  linen  vest,  like  a  surplice,  worn  by 
bishops,  under  their  satin  robe.  The  word,  it  is  true, 
is  not  obsolete,  nor  the  thing'disuscd,  but  it  is  little 
known,  and  therefore  deserves  explanation.  Nicholi 
savfi,  "  The  roc  lie  t  was  an  ancient  garment  used  by 
the  bishop.  In  the  barbarous  Latinity,  it  was  called 
rochet um,  being  derived  from  the  German  word. ruck, 
which  signifies  the  back,  as  being  a  covering  for 
that."  hi  trod,  to  Morn.  Prayer,  folio.  Here  are 
two  small  errors.  The  German  word  is  rock,  (cot 
ruck )  and  signifies  an  upper  garment,  fn-irJirrw.  See 
Dm  Cange  in  Roccus. 

The  bishops  donn'd  their  albes  ond  copes  of  state, 
Above  their  rochets,  button 'd  fair  before. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  u.  ♦ 

Rock,  $.  A  distaff;  that  is,  the  staff  on  which  the  flai 
was  held,  when  spinning  was  performed  without  » 
wheel;  or  the  corresponding  part  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Rocke,  or  spin-rockt,  Dutch ;  rocke*,  Genu. 
Johnson  unnecessarily  goes  to  the  Danish  for  rU 

Iiand*  otT,  w  ith  gentle  warning. 
Lest  1  von  knock,  with  Nancy's  rock, 
And  teach  you  n  little  learning. 

Song  i>f  Mtnc  nu  n  ia,ett  Nan,  Wit't  Interp.H 
The  word  is  not  relinquished  by  poets  of  any  age; 
it  even  occurs  in  the  very  modern  song  of  »< 
Spinning-wheel.    See  Johnson,  for  Rock-duy.  See 
Distaff,  Saint. 
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Rodomont.    A  famous  hero  in  Ariosto,  from  whose 
name  we  derive  several  words.    He  was  king  of 
Algier,  who  is  first  introduced  in  the  muster  of  the 
Saracenic  forces  against  the  Paladins,  in  the  14th 
book,  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.    He  is  thus  described : 
In  nil  the  campe  was  not  a  man  more  stout, 
|         In  at)  the  campe  was  not  a  man  more  strong ; 
Nor  one  of  w  hom  the  French  stood  more  in  ' 
Was  there  the  Turkish  nrmie  all  among, 
In  Agrnmnnt's,  nor  in  Marsilin's  rout, 
Nor  all  the  followers  dirt  to  them  belong: 
Besides  he  was  (which  made  them  dred  him  chiefe) 
The  greatest  eneiuie  to  our  belief. 

Hariaglon's  Transl.  xiv.  23. 

He  has  much  business  in  the  subsequent  cantos, 
and  is  at  last  slain  by  Rogero. 

His  name  is  generally  used  to   stigmatize  a 
boaster : 

He  vapoured ;  but  being  pretty  sharply  admonished,  he  quickly 
became  mild  and  calm,  a  posture  ill  becoming  such  a  Rodomont. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  cited  by  Todd. 
Ben  Jonson  uses  the  expression  of  "  a  rodomont 
fashion,"  for  a  bragging  manner.    Hence  also  we 
have  Rodomontade,  v.  and  t.  &c. 

Roqebian,  t.  A  name  for  a  wig.  In  one  of  Hall's 
Satires,  a  courtier  takes  off  his  hat,  and  the  wind 
blows  away  his  wig : 

He  lights,  and  runs,  and  quickly  hath  hna  sped, 

To  overtake  bis  over-running  head. 

The  sportfull  winde,  to  mocke  the  headiesse  man, 

Tosses  apace  his  pitch'd  rogcrian.  fi.  iii.  Snt.  5. 

Probably  a  very  temporary  term,  as  I  do  not  find 
any  other  example  of  it. 

Roister,*.    A  rioter. 

If  he  not  reek©  what  ruffian  rotifers  take  his  port. 
He  weeldes  uuwisely  then  the  mnce  of  Mnrs  in  hand. 

Mirr.J'or  Mag.  p.  484. 

Rojstihg,  a.    Bullying,  defying, 

I  have  a  routing  challenge  sent  nmnngst 
The  d  ull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 

Tra.  $  Cn  ii.  2. 

But  busy  fault-finder,  and  saucy  witbnll, 
Is  roisting  like  ruffian,  no  manner  at  all. 

Tuner,  Table  Lessons. 
Lest  she  should  by  some  routing  courtier  be  stolen  awav. 

Lyly's  Mother  Bomb'ie,  A  3. 
To  Roi8T,  v.  was  also  used  for  to  bully,  or  riot. 
Thou  revelling  dirfst  roist  it  out, 

And  mnd'st  of  all  an  end.  Kendall' t  Poems,  C  1. 

In  peace  at  borne,  they  -swear,  stare,  foist,  tout,  fi»ht,  and  jar. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  483. 

Roisterer  is  used  by  later  authors.   See  Joknton. 

To  Rom  a  OB,  v.  It  appears. that  to  romage,  or  rum- 
mage, was  originally  a  sea  term,  and  meant,  according 
to  Phillips  and  Kersey,  "  To  remove  any  goods,  or 
luggage,  from  one  place  to  another;  especially  to 
dear  the  ship's  hold  of  any  goods."  No  other  deri- 
vation of  it  is  therefore  required  or  probable,  but 
from  room,  to  make  room,  or  roomage,  or  roomth. 
This  explains  what  has  been  quoted  from  Hackluyt : 
The  ships  growne  foule,  unroomaged,  and  scarcely  able  to 
b^re  any  sail.  Vol.  ii.  3. 

That  is,  they  were  not  only  foul,  but  had  never 
had  their  cargo  properly  stowed,  and  therefore  coidd 
hardly  carry  sail.  In  another  place,  the  same  author 
mentions  that  "  the  mariners  were  romogiug  their 
ships;"  i.  e.  they  were  setting  them  to  rights. 
433 
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Romage,  *.  Only  another  way  of  writing  rummage, 
which  is  still  common  as  a  verb,  though  not  perhaps 
as  a  substantive ;  tumultuous  movement.- 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  dio  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste,  and  romage  in  the  land.       Haml.  i,  J. 

Roma  NT.  «.  Romance. 

*  * 

Or  else  some  romant  unto  us  areod, 

By  former  shepherds  taught  the*  in  thy  yoatli, 

Of  noble  lords  and  ladiea'  gentle  deed. 

Drayt.  Eci  vi.  p.  1413. 

This  was  a  Chaucerian  word,  not  common  in  the 
later  times.  Chaucer's  translation  of  the  famous 
poem  of  W.  de  Loris,  is  entitled,  "  The  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose."    He  says, 

It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

In  which  all  the  art  of  love  I  close. 

Romish.  Roman. 

A  saucy  stronger,  in  his  court  to  mart, 

As  in  a  Romish  stew.  Cymb.  i.  7. 

A  Romish  cirque,  or  Grecian  hippodrome. 

Olajrt home's  Wit  in  a  Constable. 
We  now  use  it  only  in  the  phrases  Romish  church, 
Romish  religion,  and  the  like. 

RONOURE,  Or  ROTJNDURE. 

ference ;.  rondeur,  French. 

Tis  not  the  roundvre  of  your  old  £sc-'d  walls 
Can  hide  you  front  our  messengers  of  war.   K.  John,  ij,  j . 
The  first  folio  has  rounder. 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare, 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  bams. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  21. 

And  fill  the  sacred  roundare  of  mine  cares 

With  tunes  more  sweet.      Old  Fortunatus,  1600,  A  4  b. 

Rone.   The  name  of  Arthur's  spear. 

The  bigness  and  the  length  of  Rone,  bis  noble  spoon 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  iv.  p.  733. 

See  Excalirour. 

Ron  von,  «.  A 
French. 

Out  of  my  doors,  you  witcb !  you  hag,  yon  baggage,  vou  poul- 
cnt,  you  ronyon.  jWcrr.  W.  W.  iv.  2. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rurnpfed  ronyon  cries.   Macb.  i.  3. 

See  Roynish. 
Rood,  s.    The  cross,  or  crucifix ;  pobe,  Saxon. 

You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I.      Rich.  III.  iii.  ?. 
To  make  a  fiste,  and  stretche  out  both  his  armes,  and  so  stand 
like  a  roode.  Asckam,  Toxopk.  p.  37. 

Deck'd  all  the  roofe,  and  shadowing  the  roode,  1 
Seem'd  like  a  grove.  Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  v.  35. 

Roou-loft,  in  churches.    The  place  where  the  cross 
stood;  still  remaining  in  many  churches.    It  con- 
tained also  the  images  of  saints. 
And  then  to  zee  the  rood-loft, 

2m  bravely  zet  with  zaints.  1 
Ballad  of  Plain  Truth,  £c.  Party,  ii.  399. 
This  loft  was  generally  placed  just  over  the  passage 
out  of  the  church  into  the  chancel.    Stavefy,  Hut. 
o/CA.p.  199. 

The  Rooo's  body.  The  body  of  Christ,  the  body  on 
the  rood ;  used  chiefly  in  a  profane  oath. 

Ill  be  even  with  him,  and  get  you  gone,  or  I  swearo  by  the 
Rood's  body,  I'll  lay  you  by  the  heels. 

Lyly't  Mother  liombie,  ».  3. 

To  Rook,  or  Ruck,  r.   To  squat,  or  lodge.    Rouk  is 
used  by  Chaucer  and  others  in  the  same  sense. 
The  raven  rook'd  her  in  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pyes  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

3  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 


,  or  scabby 
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Be  wonder'd  at  of  birds  by  day,  flie,  filch,  and  howle  til  night, 
Huve  laxie  wihirs,  be  ever  leane,  in  sullen  corner*  rucke. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  vii.  37.  p.  185. 


Several  other  passages  are  cited  by  Steevens,  but 
all  as  ruck,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  right  form. 
See  to  Ruck. 

Room,  for  box  at  a  play.  They  were  distinguished 
by  their  prices,  which  varied  much,  and  of  course 
differed  at  different  times.  See  Prices.  We  read 
of  a  ttto-pennie  room,  and  sometimes  of  a  twelve- 
penny.  The  two-penny  room  was  doubtless  contem- 
porary with  the  penny  places  in  the  pit,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  private,  or  lords'  room.  See  as  above. 
The  two-penny  room  is  here  mentioned : 

I  f>cg  it  with  as  forced  a  lookc,  as  a  plnyer  that  in  speaking  an 
epilogue,  makes  love  to  lite  two-pennU  roume  for  ft  plaudite. 

limpit.  of  Incara  bit  Foolei,  I  COO,  Dedic. 
They  [the  courtesans]  were  so  graced  that  they  sat  on  high 
sue  by  themselves,  in  the  best  roome  iu  all  the  playhouse. 

Cory  at,  Crud.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  repr. 

These,  however,  he  afterwards  describes  as  small 


Roomer,  adv.  More  clearly;  apparently  a  sea  term, 
as  the  whole  passage  quibbles  upon  names,  wtth  that 
allusion : 

I  have  (as  your  highnesse  sees)  past  already  the  Godwins  [Bp. 
Godwin!,  rf  I  can  as  well  pass  over  this  Edwin  Sands  [another 
bishop]  I  will  go  roomer  of  Greenwich  rocke. 

Sir  J.  llorington  on  Bithopt,  Nig*  Ant.  ii.  233.  ed.  Park. 

Roomth,  «.  Room;  sufficient  space  for  a  person  or 
thing  to  occupy.  Drayton  uses  it  in  a  simile  drawn 
from  a  tree : 

Whose  roomth  bat  binders  others  that  would  grow. 

Bar.  Wan,  vi.  28. 
The  seas  then  wanting  roomth  to  lay  their  boist'rous  load, 
Upon  the  Belgian  marsh  their  pewper'd  stomaclrs  casu 

»~  8  Id.  Polyolb.  v.  p.  759. 

Where  now  my  spirit  got  roomth  itself  to  show. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  486. 

Also  for  roominess,  spaciousness : 

A  monstrous  paunch  for  roomth,  and  wondrous  wide. 

lb.  p.  109. 

Donne  has  roomful;  and  roomage  was  used  by 
Wottou.    See  Todd. 

Ropery,*.  The  same  as  roguery;  well  deserving  a 
rope* 

T  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full 
of  his  ropery  t  Rom.  4  «W-  »•  *• 

Thou  art  very  pleasant,  and  full  of  l^r*"'^'^-    ^  jj0na\OH 

—  You'll  leave  this  ropery, 
When  you  come  to  my  years.         B.  Sf  Fl.  Chance*,  iii.  1 . 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  following  words. 
Rope-hipe,  a.    Fit  for  hanging,  deserving  a  rope. 

Lord,  how  you  mil  in  your  rope-ripe  terms ! 

Chapman's  May  Day,  Act  iii.  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  63. 
Mr.  Malone  has  also  cited  a  passage  from  Wilson's 
Arte  of  Rhetorique,  published  in  1563,  where,  after 
giving  a  specimen  of  very  foul  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, he  puts  in  the  margin,  "  Rope-rice  chiding." 
Minshew  inserts  the  word  rope-ripe,  ana  explains  it 
"  one  ripe  for  a  rope,  or  for  whom  the  gallows 


Rope-tricks,  evidently  the  same  as  Ropery.  Tricks 
that  may  lead  to  a  rope. 

Why  that's  nothing;  an  be  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  bis  rope- 
tricks.1  %  Tarn.  Shr.  ..  8. 
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Sometimes  a  person  guilty  of  such  tricks  is  called 
a  roper.    See  Douce' s  Hunt  rat.  ii.  187.  Parrots 
being  taught  to  cry  rope,  by  way  of  abuse,  only 
shows  the  close  affinity  between  rogue  and  rope. 
Rory,  or  Rorid,  a.    Dewy ;  from  rot,  roris. 
On  Libanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set, 
And  shook  his  wings  with  rory  May-dew's  wet. 

Fairf.  Tatto,  1 14. 
Distilling  of  rorid  drops  of  balsam  to  heal  the  wounded. 

Afore  ag.  Idol.  ch.  8. 

Sir  T.  Browne  also  speaks  of  "  a  rortd  substance 
carried  through  the  capillary"  vessels.   See  2'.  J. 
Rosary,  j.    A  chaplet,  or  string  of  beads;  rotairt, 
Trench.    The  definition  of  it  by  the  Abbe"  Prevost  is 
this : 

It  consists,  he  says,  of  fifteen  tens,  said  to  be  in  honour  of  the 
fifteen  mysteries  in  which  the  b.  virgin  bore  a  part.  5.  Joyous, 
viz.  the  annunciation,  the  visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  purification,  and  the  disputation  of  Christ  in  the 
temple.  5.  Sorrowful.  Our  Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden,  bit 
flagellation,  crowning  with  thorns,  bearing  his  cross,  and  cruci- 
fixion. 5.  Glorious.  His  resurrection,  ascension,  the  descent  of 
the  H.  Ghost.  His  glorification  in  heaven,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  Virgiu  herself.  Manuel  Ltsijut. 

This  is  good  authority.  Why  each  of  the  fives  is 
multiplied  by  ten,  he  does  not  explain ;  probably  to 
make  the  chaplet  of  a  sufficient  length.  Others 
make  it  consist  of  150  Ave  Maries,  and  15  paters. 
Rosaries  being  disused  here,  the  word  is  no  longer 
common;  but  hardly  requires  exemplification.  For 
instances,  see  Johnson.  A  modern  French  Dictionary 
explains  it,  "  fifteen  tens  of  ave's,  each  preceded  by 
a  pater."  There  was  also  a  fraternity  of  the  Rosary, 
instituted  by  St.  Dominick. 
Rose,  «.  The  disorder  called  erysipelas,  or  St.  Antony's 
fire. 

Among  the  hut  swellings,  whereof  commonly  the  foresaid  im- 
postburots  are  caused,  is  also  the  rote,  or  erysipelas,  which  is  none 
other  thing  but  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  in  this  country 
we  call  the  rote.  Motan't  Phytic,  p.  595.  4th  ediL 

Rosemary.  The  plant  was  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  remembrance,  and  used  at  weddings  and  fune- 
rals. In  Germany  and  France  the  beautiful  little 
blue  flower  named  mouse-ear  or  scorpion-grass  ( myo- 
sotis  scorpioides )  is  called  forget  me  not,  and  given  as 
a  token  of  remembrance ;  which  emblem  has  lately 
been  adopted  in  this  country. 
There's  rotemary,  that's  for  remembrance.  Heml.  iv.  i 

Rotemary  is  for  remembrance, 
Between  us  day  and  night. 

Evant't  Ballad*,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  ed.  1810. 
The  editor  appears  to  think  that  this  particular 
ballad  was  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage ;  but  this,  probably,  was  not  the  case. 
The  combination  was  proverbial.    Rosemary  and  rut 
are  beautifully  put  together  in  the  Winter's  Tale;  rue 
for  grace,  and  rosemary  for  remembrance: 
For  you  there's  rosemary  aud  rue,  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  tbe  winter  loop; 
Grate  and  remembrance  he  to  you  boib, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

See  Rue. 

Him  rotemary  his  sweetheart  [sent],  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  her  should  iu  remembrance  have. 

Drayt.  Eel.  is.  p.  1490. 

At  weddings  it  was  usual  to  dip  the  rosemary  in 
the  cup,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  - 
couple : 


Our  army,  let  us  dip  oar  i 
In  one  rich  bowl  of  sack,  to  this  brave  girl, 


And  to  the 
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Sometimes  it  made  a  garnish  for  the  meats : 

1  will  have  no  great  store  of  company  at  the  wedding,  a  couple 
of  neighbours  und  their  wires;  and  we  will  hare  a  capon  in  stewd 
broth  with  marrow,  and  a  good  piece  of  hocf,  stuck  with  rose- 
mary. B.  if  Ft.  Kn.  of  B.  Petite,  v.  1. 

Go,  get  you  in  there,  and  let  your  husband  dip  the  rotemary. 

Parum't  Wedding,  O.  Fl.  xi.  503. 
Rosemary  was  also  carried  at  funerals,  probably 
for  its  odour,  and  as  a  token  of  remembrance  of  the 
deceased ;  which  custom  is  noticed  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Gay,  in  his  Pastoral  Dirge.  Mentioned 
also  here : 

—  Prithee  see  they  have 
A  *pfi£  ot  rosemary,  (iipp'd  in  common  water, 
To  smell  at  a*  they  wait  along  the  streets. 

Cartwright'i  Ordinary,  v.  1. 

Rotchet,  or  Rochet.  A  fish,  now  called  the  piper. 
In  Merrett's  Pinax,  (p.  186)  it  is  called  lyra,  or  red 
gournet,  now  trigta  lyra,  where  it  is  classed  with  the 
other  gurnards. 

—  Rip  up 

Thy  mouth  unto  thine  ears,  and  slit  thy  note 
Like  a  raw  rotthet.  B.  Jon.  Fox,  iii.  7. 

I  find  it  in  the  Counter-Scuffle : 

But  sitting  qniet,  and  at  his  case, 
With  butter d  rochttt  drought  to  please 

His  palate.      Dryd.  Mite.  iii.  p.  343. 
Drayton  puts  it  with  the  gurnard,  and  other  sea 
fish: 

The  whiting,  known  to  all,  a  general  wholesome  dish, 
The  gurnet,  rocket,  innyd,  and  mullet,  dainty  fish. 

Polyolb.  nr.  p.  1159. 

They  are  brought  together  also  in  the  Regiment  of 
Health: 

And  among  all  sea  fytbc,  the  forsayde  condicions  considered, 
the  roehti  anil  gumnrde  seetne  to  bee  most  holsome,  for  their 
mcate  and  substance  is  most  pure.  Foi.  76.  b. 

Some  interpret  it  the  roach,  but  I  believe  erro- 
neously.  For  the  robe  so  called,  see  Rochet. 

Rote.  A  musical  instrument,  properly  that  which  is 
now  called  a  cymbal,  or  more  vulgarly  a  hurdy-gurdy. 
It  is  »o  called  from  the  wheel,  (rota)  which  is  turned 
to  cause  the  vibration  of  the  strings.  It  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  old  French  romances.  See  Roquefort, 
Clossaire.  Our  early  poets  seem  to  use  it  for  any 
musical  instrument. 

There  did  be  find  in  her  delitiaus  boure, 

The  faire  Pa-unu  playing  on  a  rote.  Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  ix.  0. 

He  also  speaks  of  Phoebus*  rote,  meaning,  of 
-->.,  his  lyre.   F.  Q.  II.  x.  3. 


To  Rote,  v.  To  repeat  by  memory,  as  the  tune  of  a 
song  is  usually  repeated ;  also  to  tune,  in  singing  or 
playing. 

And  if  by  chance  •  tune  you  rote, 
Twill  foot  it  finely  to  your  note. 

Druyt.  Muse'*  Elyt.  p.  1467. 
I  to  my  bottle  strait,  and  soundly  baste  my  throat, 
Which  done,  some  country  song  or  roundelay  I  root. 

Ibid.  p.  1496. 

"  The  sea's  rote,"  in  England's  Eliza,  Mirr.  for 
Magist.  p.  837,  must  be  a  misprint  for  "  the  sea's 
rore,"  or  roar. 

Here  it  is  put  for  the  singing  of  a  bird : 

—  Here  —  swims  the  wild  swan,  the  Uke, 
Of  Hollander's  so  term'd,  no  niggard  of  his  breath, 
(As  poets  say  of  swans,  who  only  sing  in  death) 
But  oft  as  other  birds  is  beard  his  tune  to  rottt. 
Which  like  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  long  arched  throat. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xst.  p.  1157. 
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Roth  er,  *.  Strong  manure/  for  forcing  plants  forward. 
It  is  given  as  a  north  country  word  for  homed  cattle, 
and  rother-soil  for  their  dung,  instead  of  which  rather 
alone  is  used  in  the  following  passage : 
For  knowing  rnncie  was  the  forcing  rot  her, 
Which  stirreth  youth  to  any  kind  of  strife. 

Mirror  for  Mob.  p.  389. 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  like  the  expression  rule 
the  roast : 

Yet  still  we  (rust  so  right  to  rule  the  rather. 
That  'scape  we  shnll  the  scourges  that  ensue.       Id.  456. 
To  Rove.   To  shoot  an  arrow  for  distance,  or  at  a 
mark,  but  with  an  elevation,  not  point  blank;  called 
also  shooting  at  rovers. 

With  broad-arrow,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft, 

At  roarkes  full  fortio  score  they  used  to  prick  or  rove. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xxvi. 
I  see  him  raze  at  other  mukes,  and  I  unmarkt  to  be. 

B'ora.  Alb.  Eng.  B.  ii.  p.  43. 
And  tlmn  roost  dreaded  impe  of  highest  Jore, 
Faire  Venus  sonne  that  with  thy  cruel  I  dart 
At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  r«rpe. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  Introd.  St.  3. 
And  well  I  see  this  writer  rove*  a  shaft, 
Nere  fairest  marie,  yet  happily  not  hit  it. 

Huringt.  Ep.  ir.  ll. 

Rove  let.  Rivulet. 

See  these  hard  stones,  how  fast  small  rovetett 
Issue  from  them,  though  they  seeme  issuelesse. 

Death  of'R.  E.  nf  Hunt.  sign.  L. 
Rovers,  i.   Arrows  formed  for  shooting  with  a  certain 
elevation,  strong,  and  heavy :  these,  says  Mr.  Gifford, 
"  were  the  all-dreaded  weapons  of  the  English." 

Cupid.  O  yea,  here  be  of  all  sorts,  flights,  rotert,  and  butt* 
shafts.  B.  Jon.  Cynthia't  Rev.  Masq.  «d. 

They  would,  probably,  go  furthest  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  45  degrees ;  but  the  angle  must  have  been 
taken  according  to  the  distance,  as  in  throwing 
shells;  in  this,  practice  had  made  the  English 
archers  very  expert.  Hence  their  arrows  are  described 
as  darkening  the  air. 

Rovncival,0.  Large,  strong;  from  the  gigantic  bones 
of  the  old  heroes,  pretended  to  be  shown  at  Ranees' 
voiles. 

Th'ast  a  good  rounchul  voice  to  cry  lantern  and  candle-light. 

Untr.  of  Hum.  Poet,  Or.  Drama,  iii.  170. 
It  was  a  common  epithet  for  any  thing  large  or 
strong.    Speaking  of  the  gigantic  bones  reported  to 
have  Deen  found  at  Roncesvalles,  the  translator  of 
the  Spanish  Mandevill  says  in  the  margin, 

Hereof,  I  take  it  it  comes  that  seeing  n  great  woman  we  say 
she  is  a  Rounccvall.  Fol.  8*.  b.  ed.  1000. 

Hence  Rounckal  pease  were  the  large  sort,  now 
called  marrow-fats ;  "  grandius  et  suavius  pisorum 
genus."  Coles.  There  was  also  a  monastery  in  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles,  where  those  bones  were 
exhibited;  and  from  thence  was  derived  the  priory 
of  our  Lady  of  Rounctvall,  by  Charing  Cross. 
St  owe' s  London,  p.  55. 

Round,  gentleman  or  the.  A  gentleman  soldier, 
but  of  low  rank,  only  above  the  lancepesado ;  whose 
office  it  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  sentinels, 
watches,  and  advanced  guards.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  office  of  some  trust,  though  little  dignity.  This 
has  been  shown  by  Wh alley  from  a  military  book  of 
1581,  where  the  degrees  of  the  army  are  recited : 

The  general,  higb-tnarsball  with  his  provosts,  Serjeant  general, 
Serjeant  of  a  regiment,  corownel,  captaine,  lieutenant,  auncienf, 
Serjeant  of  a  company,  corporall,  gentleman  in  a  company,  or  of 
the  rounde,  lancrpussado.  These  are  special,  the  other  that 
soldiers.  C^U^Tpicture  aj  Poiuy. 
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It  is  quoted  to  explain  this  passage : 

He  had  wrilhen  himself  into  die  habit  of  one  of  your  poor 
infantry,  your  decay'd,  ruinouv  worm-eaten  gentlemen  of  the 
round.  B.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  in  hit  II.  m.  8. 

To  Round,  or  more  properly  Rown,  in  the  ear. 
To  whisper;  Saxon,  puntan,  susurrare.  Skinner. 
More  anciently,  roun  meant  a  song.  See  litis.  Anc. 
Songs,  p.  26.  31.  Or  even  a  speech,  or  tale.  Weber's 
Glossary  to  Metrical  Romances. 


And  France,  whose  armour 


buckled  on, 


Whom  seal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  tart, 
With  that  same  purpose  changer,  that  sly  devil, 
•   •   Commodity.  K.  John,  it.  8. 

The  steward  on  knees  set  him  down 
With  the  emperor  for  to  rown. 

Rom.  of  R.  Caur  de  Lion,  v.  8143. 
A  she  that  roundt  Paul's  pillars  in  the  en  re. 

HalPt  Sat.  v.  3. 

Printed  yeare  in  later  editions,  but  not  in  the  first. 
Disease,  age,  death,  still  iu  our  tare  they  rounde, 
That  hence  we  must,  the  sickly  and  the  sound. 

Put  ten*.  B.  iii.  p.  178. 
The  archbishop  called  then  to  him  a  clerke  and  rowned  with 
him,  and  that  clerke  went  forth  and  soone  brought  in  the  con- 
stable of  Silt  wood  castle,  and  the  archbishop  rowntd  a  good 
while  with  him.         0.  Ctmttantine't  Examin.  of  W.  Thorpe,  in 
Wordsworth,  Etcl  Biog.  voL  i.  p.  208. 

Where  see  other  illustrations. 

But  yf  it  lyka  you  that  I  might  romnt  in  your  eare. 
To  sfiew  you  my  mynde  I  wolde  have  the  le»s«  tare. 

Skeilon,  Magn.  E  3  b. 
But,  being  come  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Kalnnder's  ser- 
vants rounded  in  his  tare.  Fetnbr.  Arcod.  B.  i.  p.  15. 

Sometimes  used  alone : 

They're  here  with  me  already,  whisp'ring,  rounding, 
SicUia  is  a  so-forth.  Wint.  Tale,  I  3. 

Forthwith,  revenge,  she  rounded  thee  in  th'  ear. 

Span.  Trag.  O.  PI.  iii.  Ml. 

Roundel,  *.    Any  thing  round ;  as,  a  round  space  of 
ground : 

It  was  ti  roundtll  seated  on  a  plaine,  — 
Euriron'd  round  with  trees,  and  many  an  arbour. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pest,  i.  3.  p.  71. 
Rondclle,  in  Cotgrave,  is  a  small  round  shield.  '  In 
.  Monstrellet,  the  round  part  of  the  tilting  lance,  which 
defended  the  holder's  hand.  See  Southey's  Omniana, 
vol.  ii.  p.  113.    Also  a  trencher,  Gent.  Mag.  1797, 
p.  281. 

Used  also  for  a  roundelay,  or  catch  : 

Come  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  »ong.  Midi,  N.  Dr.  ii.  3. 

A  circle,  as  those  traced  by  the  planets : 
But  more  or  less  their  roundels  wider  arc, 
As  from  the  center  they  are  neer  or  far. 

Sylv.  Du  B.  p.  79. 
A  round  mark  in  the  score  of  a  public  bouse : 

—  Charge  it  again,  good  Ferret, 
And  make  unready  the  horses;  thou  know'st  how, 
Chalk,  and  renew1  the  rondeh.        B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i.  6. 

Roundelay  seems  not  to  want  iflastration.    It  meant 
either  a  song,  or  a  dance.   See  T.  J. 

Rouse,  s.   A  drinking  bout,  a  carousal. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  roust. 

Eaml.  i.  4. 

From  the  following  passage  it  may  be  suspected 
to  be  of  Danish  origin : 

Tell  me,  thou  soveraignc  stinker,  bow  io  take  the  German's 
upsy-freeze,  the  Danish  roKta,  the  Switicr's  stoop  of  Rhenish. 

Dekkcr's  Guft  Hornb. 
Nearly  the  same  is  quoted  from  an  anon.  8yo. 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  ii.  228.  n.  4to.  ed. 
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Mr.  Gilford,  from  Barnaby  Rich's  English  Hat 
and  Cry,  explains  rouse  to  mean  a  bumper,  or  large 
glass ;  and  a  carouse  to  be  the  pledging  each  other 
in  such  glasses.  See  his  note  to  Massiuger's  Duke 
of  Milan,  i.  1.  on  this  passage  : 

—  Your  lord,  by  hit  patent, 
Stands  bound  to  take  his  route. 

There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  analogy  to  justify 
forming  carouse  thus  from  rouse;  besides  that,  ca- 
rouse is  clearly  from  the  French.  See  Cotgrave,  and 
others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  latter  means 
a  bumper,  or  large  glass : 

—  Take  the  route  freely,  sir, 

Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for  jollity. 

ti.  if  Ft.  Loyal  Subject,  if.  5. 

Here  a  full  glass  has  been  previously  mentioned : 

—  I've  took,  since  supper, 

A  route  or  two  too  much,  and  by  

It  warms  my  blood.  .  Id.  Kn.  of  Malta,  iii.  4. 

Gone  is  my  flesh,  yet  thirst  lies  in  the  bone, 
Give  me  one  route,  mv  friend,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Henley's  Dise.  of  New  World,  p.  St. 
The  second  course  is  not  very  dniuty,  but  howsoever,  they 
moysten  it  well  with  redoubled  routes.  Ilid.  p.  69. 

Rowel,  *.  Any  small  wheel ;  roiie,  French. ,  Usually 
applied  to  the  wheel-shaped  points  of  a  spur,  but  by 
Spenser  to  the  rolling  part  in  a  bit,  called  a  canon- 
bit: 

His  stubborn  steed,  with  curbed  canon  bit, 

Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  aire, 

And  chuuft,  that  any  on  his  back  should  sit. 

Their  iron  rowels  into  frothy  fbsroe  he  bit.  JF.  Q.  I.  vti.  ST. 

—  The  golden  plumes  she  wears 

Of  that  proud  bird  [peacock]  which  starry  rowellt  bears. 

Sytv.  Dabart.  p.  «9«. 

Roy,  t.  Licentiously  used  by  several  authors  forking, 
for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  ;  though  never  properly  aa 
English  word.  Puttenham  complains  of  it,  as  an 
unwarrantable  license  used  by  Gower,  "  who  to 
make  up  his  rime  would  for  the  most  part  write  bis 
terminaut  Billable  with  false  orthographic,  and  many 
times  not  sticke  to  put  in  a  plaine  French  word  for 
an  English,  and  so,"  he  adds,  "  by  your  leave  do 
many  of  our  common  rimers  at  this  day  :  as  he  that 
by  all  likclyhood,  having  no  word  at  hand  to  rime 
to  this  word  [joy]  he  made  his  other  Terse  end  in 
[roy]  saying  very  impudently  thus, 

0  mightie  lord  of  love,  darao  Venus  onely  joy. 
Who  art  the  highest  Uod  of  any  heavenly  roy. 

(  Probably  Warner.) 

Which  word  was  never  yet  received  in  our  language 
for  an  English  word."  "B.  II.  ch.  viii.  p.  67. 

He  makes  the  same  complaint  again  at  p.  211. 
where  he  calls  it  a  Soraisme,  or  mingle-mangle  of 
languages.  It  was,  however,  more  used  than  he 
knew ;  or  the  common  rimers  disregarded  his  remon- 
strance. Thus, 

—  Yet  ten  times  more  we  jove, 

Yon  think  us  stoarde,  [stored]  our  warning  short,  for  to  receyve 
•  roy* .  Promos  ft  Cass.  6  pi.  i.  W. 

Because  he  6rst  decreased  my  wealih,  bereft  my  joy, 

1  pray  you,  gods,  he  never  bo  a  ray.  . 

Higint,  in  Mirr.Jor  Mag.  p«68< 
Without  disdains,  hate,  discord,  or  anoy ; 
Even  as  our  father,  raigo'd  the  noble  roy.  lb!  p.  75 

Restore  roy  strength,  this  said  (with  pale  annoy) 
She  rudely  rose,  and  struck  this  sleeping  roy. 

T.  lludton't  Judith,  in  Sylvester's  Dubartiu,  p.  750. 

Which  is  the  worse,  because  Hotofenofs,  there 
spoken  of,  was  not  a  king.    This  kind  of  Ucense, 
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and  more  particularly  that  of  changing  the  final  syl- 
lables for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme,  was  not  given  up  for 
some  time.    Spenser  frequently  took  such  liberties. 

Royal  merchant.  It  was  very  properly  observed  by 
Warburton,  that  royal  is  not  merely  a  ranting  epithet 
as  applied  to  merchants.  Such  merchants  were 
fount!  in  the  Sanudos,  the  Giustiniani,  the  Grimaldi, 
&.c.  of  Venice,  who  erected  principalities  in  the 
Archipelago,  which  their  descendants  enjoyed.  The 
Medici  of  Florence  were  also  royal  merchant*.  Hence 
the  title  is  often  alluded  to : 

Enough  to  press  •  royal  merchant  down. 

Mer.  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Ilt>w,  like  a  royal  merchant  to  return 

Your  great  magnificence.  Mat*.  Renegttdo,  ii.  4. 

Florez,  in  the  Beggar's  Bush  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  a  royal  merchant,  being  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  a  sovereign  prince.  Hence  the  play  was  revived 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Merchant,  by  Hen.  N  orris, 
comedian,  in  1706.  I  have  seen  also  a  sermon,  en- 
titled the  Merchant  Hoy  all,  preached  at  the  nuptials 
of  Lord  Hay,  Jan.  6,  1607,  in  which  the  lady  is 
minutely  compared  to  a  ship.  The  author's  name  is 
Robert  Wilkinson.    Printed  first  in  1 615. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  commonly  called  the 
royal  merchant,  both  from  his  great  wealth,  and  be- 
cause he  constantly  transacted  the  mercantile  business 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Roynish,  «.  Mangy,  or  scabbed;  from  rogneux,  Fr. 
A  Chaucerian  word. 

—  The  rtynish  clown,  at  whom  no  oft 
Your  grace  «u  wont  to  laugh,  h  also  missing. 

As  you  like  it,  ii.  8. 

Although  she  were  a  1  titty  rarnpe,  somewhat  like  Gallometta,  or 
Maid-Marian,  jti  she  was  not  such  roinith  runnel,  such  a  disso- 
lute Gillian-flirt.  Gabr.  Harvey  Piercc't  Superogat. 

To  Rub  on  the  caule.  To  rub  on  a  place  that  is 
galled  and  sore ;  to  touch  a  tender  point : 

Enough,  you  rub'd  the  guiltie  on  the  gaule  ; 
Both  sense  and  names  do  note  tbera  very  neare. 

Mirr.  Mag.  463. 

Rubious,  a.  Red,  resembling  a  ruby;  rubied  is  more 
common,  though  less  elegant. 

—  Diana's  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious.  Twelfth  N.  i.  4. 

This  is  so  pleasing  a  word,  that  one  is  surprised 
not  to  find  it  exemplified  in  old,  nor  copied  by  later 
poets;  yet  it  is  formed  by  very  fair  analogy. 

Ruck.  A  gigantic  bird,  probably  of  the  vulture  kind, 
which  is  called  Roc,  in  the  modern  translations  of  the 
Arabian  tales.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  condor, 
which  is  thought,  even  by  modern  writers,  to  grow 
to  the  size  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  extent  of  wings. 
Still  fable  magnified  it.  It  iB  described  in  Bochart's 
Hieraxoicon,  and  the  Travel*  of  Marco  Polo.  See 
Hole  on  the  Arabian  Nights,  p.  48. 

As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great  bird  rucke,  that 
can  carry  a  man  and  horse,  or  an  elephant. 

Burt.  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  2«. 
He  cites  Marco  Polo  in  the  margin,  as  his  autho- 
rity. 

This  grew  to  heat,  bat  then  the  mighty  ruck 
Soon  parts  the  fray,  each  did  from  other  pluck. 

R*Jcrct\ct  loit. 

Of  the  bird  rue  that  bears  an  elephant, 

Of  mermaids  lliut  the  scathera  seaj  do  haunt. 

Hall,  Sat.  iv.  6. 
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All  feather'd  things  yet  ever  known  to  men, 
From  the  huge  ruck,  unto  the  liule  wren. 

Drayt.  Noah's  Fl.  vol.  iv.  1637. 


O  that  I  ere  might  have  the  Imp 
To  get  the  bird,  which 


h  in  the  map 
Is  called,  the  Indian  ruck, 
I'd  give  it  him.  Corbet' t  Poems,  p.  134. 

This  bird  is  introduced  as  the  Genius  of  Voracious- 
ness, in  Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  B.  i.  c.  x.  and 
by  his  imitator,  Healey.  , 

To  Ruck,  r.  To  scjuat  like  a  bird  on  its  nest,  or  a 
beast  sitting;  noticed  before  under  Rook.  Chaucer 
wrote  it  rouk,  and  applies  it  to  a  sheep  resting  in  the 
fold. 

Bat  lire,  quoth  she  unto  the  owle,  ashamed  of  the  light, 
Be  wo nd red  at  of  birds  by  day,  die,  filch,  and  howle  all  night ; 
Have  latie  witi«s,  be  ever  Icane,  in  sullen  comers  ruche. 
When  thou  art  stcne  be  thought  of  fblke  a  sign*  of  evil  lucke. 

Warner,  Alb.  Eng.  p.  185.  ed.  1010. 
The  fories  mode  the  Ljridc-gruomes  bed,  and. on  the  house  did 
rucke 

A  aimed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  suecease  and  lucke. 

Golding's  Ovid,  p,  73.  ed.  1603. 

See  Todd. 

Ruddock.   The  bird  called  robin  red-breast. 
The  ruddock  would,  wifh  charitable  bill,  — 
Bring  thee  all  this.  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 
The  ouzell  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft. 

Spent.  EpUhalamium,  v.  S. 

The  golden  ruddock  was  the  gold-finch. 

Ruddocks,  rbd.  Money,  i.e.  gold  coin;  from  an 
idea  that  gold  is  red,  which,  odd  txs  it  seems,  was 
very  prevalent.  Gold,  to  look  at  all  red,  must  be 
much  alloyed  with  copper.  Yet  6*ch  was  the 
common  phrase. 

Thy  girdle  of  gold  so  red, 

With  pearls  bedecked  sumptuously. 

Ellis,  Spec,  of  Early  P.  iii.  328. 
lie  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold. 

Heir  of  Linne,  Percy,  JW.  ii.  128. 
The  redde  herring  —  brought  in  the  red  ruddocks,  —  n#  thick  as 
oatmenle,  and  made  Yarmouth  for  argent  put  down  the  city  of 
Argentine. 

Nash's  Praise  of  Red  Herring,  Karl.  Mist.  Park,  vi.  157. 
Whosoever  will  retaine  a  lawier,  and  lawfully  seeke  his  iwvne 
right,  must  be  furnished  with  3  pockets.  In  the  first  pocket  he 
must  have  his  declarations  and  certificates,  wherewith  he  m»v 
shew  bis  right.  In  the  second  pocket  he  must  hare  his  red  mtv 
docket  ready,  which  he  most  givo  unto  his  lawier,  who  will  nut 
i  to  paper  without  them.    In  the  third  pocket  he  must 


set  penne 
have  patience. 

Chaise  of  Change,  1585,  in  Cent.  Literaria,  is.  p.  435. 
So  Florio,  under  zanfronc : 

Used  also  for  crownes,  great  pieces  of  gold,  as  our  countrymen 
say  red-ruddoeke*. 

Also  golden-ruddocks : 

If  one  be  olde,  and  have  silver  haires  on  bis  beard,  so  he  have 
golden  ruddocks  in  lus  baggts,  hee  must  bee  wi>a  and  honourable. 

Lylys  Midas,  ii.  1. 

Ay,  that  is  he,  Six  Arthur;  he  hath  the  nobles,  the  golden  rud 
docks,  he.  Land.  JEW.  ii.  1. 

Or  merely  ruddocks: 

The  greed ie  carte  came  there  within  a  space, 
That  own'd  the  gold,  and  saw  the  pot  behind 
Where  ruddocks  lav,  but  ruddocks  could  not  find 

TurbtrviU,  Chalm.  Poets,  iL  647. 
Hence  we  clearly  see  how  blood,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  supposed  to  represent  gold-lace.  See 
Gild. 

RUDESBT,  S. 

To 


To  give 
Unto  a  i 


A  rude  person. 


Tarn. 


iii.  2. 
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Be  not  offiLnJed,  dear  Cawario,  — 

Rudetby,  begone.  Twelfth  N.  iv.  1. 

Johnson  calls  it  a  low  word;  he  should  rather 
have  said  familiar. 
Roe.   Called  herb  of  grace,  and  often  alluded  to ;  con- 
jectured to  be  so  called  because  used  in  exorcisms 
against  evil  spirits.    See  T.  J. 

Hare  did  the  drop  a  tear;  here,  in  this  place, 

I'll  Mt  a  bauk  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace.    JticA.  II.  iii.  4. 

See  also  Haml.  iv.  5. 

Here  it  is  punned  upon,  in  the  name  of  Ruy: 
But  that  this  roan,  this  herb  of  grace,  Ruy  Diaz, 
This  father  of  our  faculties,  should  slip  thus. 

B.  £  Fl.  I#W  Pr.  I  1. 
Sometimes  herb-grace,  in  one  word : 
Some  of  them  smiled  aud  said,  rue  was  called  herb-grace,  which 
though  they  scorned  in  their  youth,  they  might  wear  in  their  age 

Greene**  Quip,  sign.  B  9. 
Rue,  the  herb,  was  also  a  common  subject  of  puns, 
from  being  the  same  word  which  signified  sorrow  or 
pity: 

HI  set  a  bank  of  me,  sour  herb  of  grace ; 

Rue ,  even  for  ruth,  shortly  shall  be  seen 

In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.  Rich.  II.  loc.  cit. 

That  bed,  which  did  aU  joys  display, 

Became  a  bed  of  rne»  R.  Bratkttaite. 

See  Todd. 

To  Rue,  or  Rew,  t>.   In  the  sense  of  to  pity. 

And  to  the  do  re  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 

Com  play  ni/\g  out  on  me  that  would  not  on  them  rew. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  viii.  SO. 

A  Ruff,  as  a  female  neck  ornament,  made  of  plaited 
lawn,  or  other  material,  is  well  known;  but  it  was 
formerly  used  by  both  sexes.  The  effeminacy  of  a 
man's  ruff,  being  nicely  plaited,  is  well  ridiculed  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

for  how  ridiculous  wert  to  have  death  come 

And  take  a  fellow  pinn'd  up  like  a  mistress  ! 

About  his  neck  a  ruff,  like  a  pineb'd  lanthorn, 

Which  schoolboys  make  in  winter?      Hice  Valour,  iii.  I. 

It  was,  however,  worn  both  by  divines  and  lawyers, 
till  it  was  supplanted  by  the  laced,  or  cut-band,  as  a 
smarter  thing ;  but  this  was  a  later  fashion  : 
—  Rufft  of  the  bar 
By  the  vacation  s  power,  translated  are 
To  cut-work  bands.  Habington,  p.  111. 

A  very  small  ruff  was  at  one  time  characteristic^ 
of  a  puritan : 

—  O  miracle ! 
Out  of  your  little  ruffe,  Dorcas,  and  in  the  fashion, 
Dost  thou  hope  to  be  saved  ?  Mayne't  City  Match. 

She  is  a  non-conformist  in  a  close  stomacher  and  ruff  of  Geneva 
print.  EarW$  Mierocotm.  p.  95.  Bliss's  ed. 

Ruff  meant  a  trump  card;  (L'harta  dominatrix. 
Cole*.)  and  to  ruff  a  card  is  still  used,  in  some  places, 
for  to  trump  it.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a  game,  like 
whist.  See  Trump.  See  the  rules  in  the  Complete 
Gamester,  p.  81,  under  the  title  of  "  English  ruff  and 
honours."  It  was  also  a  term  in  the  game  of  gteek. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  mean  the  flou- 
rishing state,  the  height : 

And  in  (he  ruffe  of  his  felicitie 

Prickt  with  ambition,  he  began  disdaine 

His  bastard  lord's  usurpd  authority. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  607. 

Ri  ffle  of  a  boot.  The  turned  down  top,  hanging  in 
a  loose  manner,  like  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt. 

One  of  the  rowells  of  my  silver  spurs,  catcbed  hold  of  the  ruffle 
of  my  boot.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  of  H.  iv.  6. 
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Hence  Decker  speaks  of  a  ruffled  boot.  Guts  Horn- 
book, ch.  1. 

It  seems  probable,  from  these  examples,  that  ruffle 
is  the  proper  reading  here : 

Why  he  will  look  upon  bis  boot  and  ting;  mend  the  raff 
[ruffle]  and  sing.  Aid  W.  iii.  8. 

A  Ruffle.    A  bustle,  or,  perhaps,  a  scene  of  plunder. 


Some  time  a  blusterer, 

Of  court  and  city. 


the  ruffle  knew 
Sh.  Lortr't  Compl.  Suppi.  i.  Hi. 


To  Ruffle.   To  be  turbulent  and  boisterous. 

One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
And  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Home. 

Titut  Andrm.  i. «. 

To*  qSX^rthtTr^tnX  lie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  165. 

To  rob,  or  plunder : 

—  I  am  vour  host, 
With  robber's  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thai.  K.  Lear,  iii.  7. 

A  Ruffleh.  A  cheating  bully;  so  termed  in  several 
acts  of  parliament,  particularly  in  one  made  in  the 
reign  or  Henry  VIII.,  which  is  thus  quoted  in  an  old 
pamphlet : 

A  ruffiar  is  so  called  in  a  statute  made  for  the  punishment  of 
vacabonds,  in  the  27tb  yeare  of  kyng  Henry  the  eight,  late  of 
most  famous  memory.  —  He  is  so  called  when  he  goeth  ant 
abroad,  eytber  be  hath  served  in  the  w aires,  or  els  he  bath  bene  » 
servinge  man,  and  weary  of  well  doing,  shaking  of  [off]  all  pani«, 
doth  chose  him  the  ydle  lyfe,  and  wretchedly  wanders  aboote  tat 
most  shy  res  of  this  real  roe ;  and  with  stoute  aodacyte  demaundtth 
r  be  bolde,  and  circomspecte  ynoegh  at 


where  he  thinketh  he  may  I 
he  selhe  cause  to  aske  charitie. 

Harman't  Caveat  for  Common  Curtitort,  Bit. 
Brother  to  this  upright  man,  flesh  and  blood,  ruffling  Tear-cat  it 
my  name;  and  a  ruffttr  is  my  stile,  my  title,  my  profession. 

Jioar.  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi  108. 

Any  lawless,  or  violent  person : 

And  what  the  rufler  spake,  the  lout  took  for  a  verdite, 
For  tlicre  the  best  was  worst,  worst  best  regarded. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  475. 
That  were  it  not  that  justice  ofte  them  irrccve, 
The  just  man's  goods  by  rufiert  should  be  reft. 

Promo*  lc  Can.  is.  S. 
Look  to  your  brain-pans,  boyes,  here  comes  a  tratite 
Ofroysting  rufftert,  that  arc  knaves  in  grainc. 

Hon.  Chott,  p.  9k 

Ruinate,  adj.  Ruinous. 

Shall  love  in  building  grow  so  ruinate  f 

Com.  of  Err.  iii.  «. 

Ruinate,  r.   To  reduce  to  ruin. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 

Who  gave  bib  Wood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 

3  Hen.  fl  »  1 

Also  in  Titus  Andr.  v.  3.  Both  plays  are  of 
doubtful  origin.    See  Johnson, 

Ruinated  is  still  sometimes  used,  as  applied  to  a 
building.  Mr.  Pegge  considered  it  as  peculiar  to 
Londoners.   Anecd.  of  Engl.  Lung. 

Ru  le,  i.  Apparently  put  for  behaviour,  or  conduct ; 
with  some,  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  frolics  called 
mis-rule. 

If  you  prit'd  my  lady's  favour  at  any  thing  more  than  con- 
tempt, you  would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule. 

Twelfth  N.  u.  J. 
And  at  each  pause  they  kiss;  was  never  seen  soch  rule 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  yule. 

Droyt.  Polyoib.  axrii  p.  1189 
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Romney.   A  sort  of  Spanish  wine,  less  frequently 
mentioned  than  many  others. 

All  Hack  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  »tmng  tbick  drinks,  as 
Muscadine,  Malmsie,  Allegnut,  Rumney,  brown  bastard,  Metheg- 
len,  and  the  like  —  are  hurtful  in  lhi»  case. 

Burton,  Anat.  Mel.  p.  70. 
Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  but  much  hotter 
and  stronger,  as  sacke,  Rumnry,  and  bastard. 

Cogan,  Haven  of  Health,  p.  839. 

See  also  in  Sack. 

Rump-fed,  a.  on  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
means,  probably,  nothing  more  than  fat-bottomed ; 
fed,  or  fattened  in  the  rump. 

Aroint  thee,  witch  !  the  rump-fed  ronton  cries.  Macb.  i.  S. 
It  is  very  true  that  fat-flaps,  kidneys,  rumps,  and 
other  scraps,  were  among  the  low  perquisites  of 
the  kitchen,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  abundantly  shown, 
in  his  note.  But  in  such  an  allusion,  there  would 
have  been  little  reason  to  prefer  rumps;  scrap-fed 
would  be  more  natural,  and  kidney-fed,  or  flap-fed, 
eqnai.  But  fat-rumped  conveys  a  picture  of  the 
person  mentioned,  which  the  others  would  not  in 
any  degree. 

Runnel,  j.   A  small  stream,  or  brook;  a  small  run 
of  water. 

With  murmur  loud,  down  from  the  mountain's  side, 
A  little  runnel  tumbled  near  the  place: 
Thither  be  ran,  and  fill'd  bis  helmet  wide. 


Fairf.  Tasso,  sii.  67. 

The  word  was  used  by  Collins.   See  T.  J. 

Rush.  Branch  and  rush  seem  to  be  put  for  branch 
and  root,  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah,  in  our  public 
version.  It  is,  however,  a  literal  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  not  at  all  an  English  phrase. 

The  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail,  branch  and 
rush,  in  one  day.  ,x.  U. 

Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt,  which  the  head  or 
tail,  brunch  or  ruth,  may  do.  xix.  15. 

It  means,  clearly,  great  and  small,  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  Septuagint,  at  the  former  place;  in  the 
second,  *?xw  ««'  rtxee.  Vatablus,  and  other  com- 
mentators, say,  that  by  branch  the  Hebrews  meant 
"  the  strong,"  and  by  rush  "  the  weak  persons."  See 
Del  Rio,  Adagialia  Sacra,  p.  323. 

Rush,  Friar.  A  personage  celebrated  in  the  mar- 
vellous legends  of  old  times.    He  is  thus  described : 

—  Saw  ye  never  Fryer  Rut  he 
Painted  on  a  cloth,  with  a  side-long  cow's  tajle, 
And  crooked  cloven  feet,  and  many  a  huked  nnyle? 
Foral  the  world  (if  I  shud  judg)  chould  rccken  him  his  brother, 
Loke  even  what  face  Frier  Rush  had,  the  devil  had  such  another. 

Gammer  Cur  ton,  U.  I'l.  ii.  41. 
Frier  R  ush  was  for  oil  the  world  such  another  fellow  as  this 
Iludgin,  and  brought  up  iu  the  saute  scboole,  to  wit,  in  a  kitchen. 
—  For  the  reading  whereof  I  refer  you  to  Frier  Rush  his  stone, 
&c-  Reg.  Scot,  Disc,  of  Witchcr.  p.  523. 

The  face  of  Friar  Rush  might  well  resemble  that 
of  the  devil,  since,  according  to  the  tale,  he  was  a 
devil.  This  curious  history  was  printed  in  1620, 
and  particularly  recommended  to  young  people!  It 
had  probably  been  often  printed  before.  The  title 
is  this :  "  The  His  tone  of  Frier  Ruth ;  how  he  came 
to  a  house  of  Religion  to  seeke  service,  and  being 
entertained  by  the  Priour,  was  first  made  under 
Cooke.  Being  full  of  pleasant  mirth  for  young 
people."  But  the  half-title  prefixed  to  the  tale  lets 
out  the  secret:  "  A  pleasant  History,  how  a  Devil 
(named  Rush)  came  to  a  religious  house  to  seeke  a 
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service."  An  account  of  this  scarce  tract  was  given 
in  Mr.  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  with  the 
arguments  of  all  the  chapters,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
narrative.  Vol.  i.  p.  248  --  252.  The  tale  was 
reprinted  for  Triphook,  in  1810. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole  tale  is  de- 
signed as  a  severe  satire  upon  the  monks,  the  pre- 
tended friar  being  sent  from  hell  in  consequence  of 
news  brought  to  the  prince  of  devils,  "  of  the  great 
misrule  and  vile  living  of  these  religious  men ;  to 
keepe  them  still  in  that  state,  and  worse  if  it  might 
be.'1    P.  2.  repr.  6 

Rush-b  barings.  A  sort  of  rural  festivals;  or,  rather, 
another  name  for  the  parish  wakes,  held  at  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  each  church,  when  the  parish- 
ioners brought  fresh  rushes  to  strew  the  church.  See 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  436.  4to  ed. 

His  [the  ruffian's  J  sovereignty  is  showne  highest  at  May-gamei, 
wakes,  summerings,  and  ruih-bearingt ;  where  it  is  twentie  to 
one  but  hee  becomes  beneticiall  to  the  lord  of  the  mannour,  by 
mennes  of  a  bloody  nose,  or  a  broken  pate. 

Ctitms' t  Whims,  p.  139. 

sh-buckler.  Equivalent  to  Swash-buckler, 
q.  v.    A  bullying  and  violent  person. 

Take  into  tins  number  also  their  servants;  I  mean  all  that 
flock  of  stoat,  braggiiiK  ruth-bucklers. 

More't  Utopia,  by  R.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Dibd. 
The  Latin  is,  *'  uetratorum  nebulonum."  Mr. 
Dibdin  is  mistaken  in  his  interpretation.  It  is  from 
"  rushing  out  with  bucklers." 
Rush-rings.  The  marrying  with  a  rush-ring  is  some- 
times mentioned.  Probably  it  was  only  such  a 
jocular  mode  of  marrying  as  leaping  over  a  broom- 
stick. It  appears,  however,  that  an  evil  use  was 
occasionally  made  of  the  jocular  marriage,  in  sedu- 
cing young  women ;  as  appears  from  one  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Salisbury  :  "  Nec  quisquam  annulum  de 
juuco,  vel  quacunque  vili  materia,  vel  pretiosa,  jo- 
cando  manibus  innectat  muliercularum,  ut  liberius 
cum  ea  fornicetur ;  ne  dum  jocari  se  putat,  hoiioribus 
matrimonialibus  se  astringat."  Du  Conge  in  Annulus. 
A  similar  custom  is  recorded  as  prevailing  in  France. 
Popular  Ant.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

I'll  crown  thee  with  a  garlaud  of  straw  then. 

And  I'll  marry  thee  with  a  rush-ring.  D'Avetunt's  Rivals. 

And  Tommy  was  so  to  Katty, 

And  wedded  her  with  a  ruthring. 

Wincheit.  Wedding,  fill,  to  Purge  Mel.  roll  i.  p.  276. 
These  passages,  cited  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  are 
proofs  enough  of  the  existence  of  the  practice,  whe- 
ther in  jest  or  earnest ;  but  that  it  was  the  former,  is 
proved  by  the  passage  from  Du  Cange.  Tib,  how- 
ever, was  a  common  name  for  a  kind  iemale. 

Thou  art  the  damned  door-keeper  to  every 
Coystrel,  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Ttb. 

Ferities,  M alone  Suppl.  ii.  129. 
As  fit  — as  Tib's  ruth  for  Tom's  fore-finger.     Alt's  Well,  ii.  2. 

Tib  was  also  the  ace  of  trumps  at  gleek;  and  Tom 
the  knave :  which  cards  were  probably  so  named,  be- 
cause the  appellations  Tom  and  Tib  were  in  common 
use,  to  signify  lad  and  lass. 

Tom  and  Tibbe  are  introduced  as  common  names 
in  Churchyard's  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  enter- 
tainment in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk : 


C.  And  doth  not  Jove  and  Mars 
P.  Then  put  in  Tom  and  Tibbe, 

Sec  Tib. 

3  L 


beare  sway?  

od  all  beans  sway,  tic. 

Nieh.Progr.  vol.  ii.  p.  69- 
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Rushes  strewed  in  rooms.  Our  countrymen 
never  loved  bare  floors ;  and  before  the  luxury  of 
carpets  was  introduced,  it  was  common  to  strew 
rushes  on  the  floors,  or  in  the  way  where  processions 
were  to  pass.  This  our  poets,  as  usual,  attributed 
to  all  times  and  countries.  Thus  Tarquin  is  repre- 
sented as  treading  on  rushes  in  the  chamber  of 


—  Our  Tarquin  th«it 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he 
The  duality  he  wounded.  Cymb.  ii.  «. 

Thus  Mortimer  is  invited  to  lie  down  on  the 
rushes,  at  the  feet  of  the  Welch  lady : 

She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 

And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap.  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  proces- 
sion is  coming,  the  grooms  cry, 
More  rushes,  more  ruthtt!  i  Hen.  IV.  v.  5. 

Thus  also  at  a  wedding : 

Full  many  maids,  clad  in  their  best  array, 
Id  honour  of  the  bride,  come  with  their  flaskets 
Fill'd  full  with  flowers;  others  in  wicker  basket* 
Bring  from  the  marish  ruthtt,  to  o'ernpread 
The  ground,  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pott.  I.  S. 

They  were  used  green : 

Where  is  this  stranger  i  Rushes,  ladies,  rushes, 

8  B.  \  Fl.  ("aientmian,  ii.  4. 

Sweet  lady,  I  do  honour  the  meanest  ruth  in  this  chamber  for 
your  low.  B.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  iii.  9. 

In  allusion  to  this  practice,  rushed  was  sometimes 
put  for  "  strew'd  with  rushes." 

Thou  dancest  on  my  heart,  lascivious  queen, 
Ev'n  as  upon  them  rushes  which  thou  tread  est. 

Dumb  Knight,  O.  PI.  iv.  475. 

Not  worth  a  rush ;  it  was,  probably,  this  custom  of 
strewing  rushes  on  the  floor,  that  gave  rise  to  this 
phrase  For  any  thing  of  no  value : 

But  bee  not  pinned  alwayes  on  her  sleeves;  strangers  have 
greene  rushes,  when  daily  guests  are  not  morth  a  rush. 

Lyly'sSaphoSc  Phoon,  ii.  4. 

Being  scattered  so  profusely,  and  trodden  to  pieces 
without  reserve,  they  were  of  course,  singly,  of  very 
little  value. 

Rushy-mils.  Apparently,  a  sportive  imitation  of 
mills,  made  by  the  shepherds  in  running  water,  and 
composed  of  rushes. 

His  spring  should  flow  some  other  way ;  no  more 

Should  it  in  wanton  maimer  ere  be  scene 

To  writhe  in  knots,  or  give  a  gown  of  greene 

Unto  their  meadowes :  nor  be  seeoe  to  play, 

Nor  drive  the  rushy-milt,  that  in  his  way 

The  shepherds  made.         Brtm-n,  Brit.  Post.  I.  L  v.  79«. 

Russets.  Clothes  of  a  russet  colour;  the  holiday 
dress  of  a  shepherd  was  of  that  kind  of  cloth:  the 
colour  being  a  sort  of*  dingy  brown.  Hence  the 
name  of  russet,  or  russetine,  given  to  some  apples. 

lie  borrowed  on  the  working  dales  his  holy  russets  oft 

r,  Alb.  iv.  «0.  p.  95. 


And,  for  the  better  credit  of  the  world. 
In  their  fresh  russets  every  one  doth  go. 

Drayt.  Eel.  ix.  p.  Utt. 

Ruth,  s.  Pity;  from  to  rue,  in  the  sense  of  to  pity. 
Used  by  Milton,  and  still  later;  but  now  seldom, 
except  by  poets  who  affect  old  words.  Ruth-lets  is 
common ;  ruth-ful  much  less  so. 

Tbo  can  she  weep  to  stir  up  gentle  ruth, 

Both  for  her  noble  blood  and  for  her  tender  tooth. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.i.50. 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword.  Ccriel.  i.  1. 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  for  cruelty,  which  is  to 
contrary  to  its  proper  sense,  that  it  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  : 

The  Danes  with  ruth  our  realme  did  overrun, 
Their  wrath  inwrapt  us  all  in  wretched oesw. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  SM. 

Perhaps  the  author  meant  in  a  pitiful  manner,  in 
a  way  to  cause  ruth,  or  pity. 

Ruth,  v.  for  rueth,  the  third  person  singular  of  to  nt. 

O  heaven,  quoth  I,  where  is  the  place  affords 
A  friend  to  nelpe,  or  any  heart  thai  ruth 
The  most  dejected  hopes  of  wronged  truth. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pott.  I.  iv.  p.  101. 

Rotteb,  or  Ruttier.    An  old  sea  term,  corrupted 
from  the  French,  routier ;  a  directory  to  show  the 

S roper  course  of  a  vessel.  Cotgrave  says  it  is  a 
irectory  for  finding  out  courses  either  by  sea  ot 
land;  but  I  have  not  found  it  in  the  latter  accepta- 
tion. Blount  says  that  it  means  also,  "One, that 
by  much  trotting  up  and  down,  is  grown  acquainted 
with  most  ways ;  and  hence  an  old  beaten  soldier, 
or  an  old  crafty  fox."  Glossographia. 

My  tables  arc  not  yet  one  quarter  emptied  of  notes  out  of  their 
table  ;  which  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  sea  rutter  dihgendy  kept 
amongst  theui  from  age  to  age,  of  all  their  ebb*  and  fiowts, 
winds.  AaisVi  Pr.  of  Red  E.  Harl.  Mist.  vi.  151. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts, 
No.  6207.  Art.  3.  entitled,  "  Observations  and  Di- 
rections for  Sailors,"  contains  six  ratters,  or  direction 
for  particular  routes  at  sea. 

Rutter  was  also  corruptly  used  for  reuter,  or  niter, 
a  German  trooper.   See  Todd. 

Ryal,  or  Rial.  An  English  gold  coin,  which  under 
Elizabeth  passed  for  15s.  The  name  derived  from 
a  Spanish  coin,  real,  or  royal,  value  only  6d. 

They  play'd  good  store  of  gold  and  silver,  rating  it,  for  the  ab- 
sent, at  the  10th  or  l*th  peny,  so  as  above  a  noble,  or  t  rytll 
was  not  (in  common  account)  to  be  lost  at  a  sitting. 

Har.  onPUy,  i.  p  S06 

Kersey  defines  it,  "  A  piece  of  gold,  which  temp 
H.  6.  was  current  for  10*.  under  H.  8.  for  II*-  3d. 
and  under  Q.  Eliz.  for  15s."   The  proper  name  of 
this  coin  was  Spub-boyal,  which  r 
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Sack.  A  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  or  rough  kind; 
vin  see,  French ;  sac,  German.  It  i»  even  called 
teck,  in  an  article  cited  by  Bishop  Percy  from  an 
old  account  book  of  the  city  of  Worcester :  "  Anno 
Eliz.  xxxiiij.  Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  wine,  and 
seek,  and  a  pound  of  sugar."  Other  instances  have 
been  found.  See  the  various  notes  on  the  two  parts 
of  Hen .  IV.  The  same  wine,  undoubtedly,  which  is 
now  named  Sherry.  Falstaff  expressly  calls  it  Sherris 
sack,  that  is,  sack  from  Xeres,  i.  e.  Sherry.  Blount, 
in  his  Glossagraphia,  exactly  so  describes  it :  "  Sherry 
sack,  so  called  from  Xeres,  a  sea  town  of  Corduba, 
in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of  sack  is  made."  Hence 
the  necessity  for  adding  sugar  to  it,  to  please  a 
luxurious  palate.  Ritson  pretended  that  the  old 
sack  of  Falstaff's  time  was  a  compound  of  Sherry, 
cyder  and  sugar;  but  gives  no  proof  of  it,  except 
the  recollection  of  a  nameless  old  gentleman.  Note 
on  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  The  very  old  gentleman,  I 
fancy,  substituted  conjecture  for  recollection.  The 
only  difficulty  about  it  has  arisen  from  the  later 
importation  of  sweet  wines  from  Malaga,  the  Cana- 
ries, &c.  which  were  at  first  called  Malaga,  or  Canary 
tacks;  sack  being  by  that  time  considered  as  a  name 
applicable  to  all  white  wines.  Sweet  wines  were 
not  so  early  imported.   Howell  says, 

I  read  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  do  sweet  wines 
were  brought  into  this  realm  bat  Maimjyes.  Londinopolis,  p.  103. 

And  soon  after, 

Moreover,  no  tacks  were  sold  but  Rumney,  and  that  for  medi- 
cine more  than  for  drink;  but  now  many  kinds  of  sacks  are  known 
and  used.  16.  p.  103. 

One  of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains  the  name  of 
sack.   It  is  but  little  used,  yet,  being  proverbial  for 
sweetness,  has  thrown  an  obscurity  over  the  original 
dry  sack.    Falstaff  says, 
A  gowl  Skerris  tack  has  a  twofold  operation  in  it. 

8  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Presently  he  calls  it  Sherris  only  : 
The  second  property  of  your  excellent  Skerris  is  the  warming 
of  the  blood. 

Soon  after  both  names  are  used  indiscriminately  : 
This  valour  comes  of  Sherris ;  so  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is 
nothing,  without  tacke.  Ibid. 

"  Your  best  sacke,"  says  Gervase  Markham,  "  are 
of  Seres  [i.  e.  Xeres]  in  Spaine."  Engl.  Hmucw. 
p.  162.  It  is  strange  that,  with  these  passages  before 
them,  some  commentators  should  have  doubted  of 
Sherry  being  the  wine.  Seres,  or  Xeres,  wine  is 
Sherry,  the  latter  being  only  a  corruption  of  that 
name.  Markham  goes  on  to  mention  other  kinds  of 
sack,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Canary  and 
Malaga. 

Falstaff  drank  it  with  sugar,  as  is  well  known; 
but  that  beverage  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  Belleur 
says,  in  the  Wild-Goose  Chase  of  Beaumont  and 


Fletcher, 
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(is  in  the  tavern, 


Act  v.  Sc.  8. 


It  is  said  also  of  a  personage,  in  .the  Miseries  of 
Inforced  Marriage,  that  he  lies  fatting  himself  with 
sack  and  sugar  in  the  house,  while  his  brothers  are 
fain  to  walke  with  lean  purses  abroad.   O.  P.  v.  50. 


Sack  and  Sherry  are  synonymous  also  in  Ben 


—  Sack  says  my  bosh ; 
"  Be  merry  und  drink  Skerry,"  that's  my  poosie. 

New  Inn,  i.  9. 

In  Earle's  Microcosmographie,  §  xiii.  Bliss's  edi- 
tion, it  is  mentioned  in  a  note,  that  in  the  edition  of 
1732,  the  editor  altered  Canary  to  Sherry;  why, 
says  Mr.  B.,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover."  Proba- 
bly only  because  Sherry  was  again  become  more 
fashionable. 

Malaga,  another  sweet  wine,  was  also,  as  above 
observed,  termed  sack : 

But  a  cup  of  old  Malaga  sack, 
WU1  lire  the  bush  at  his  back. 

Mad  Tom,  Percy's  Rel.  ii.  353. 
Canary  sack  is  celebrated  in  a  specific  address,  by 
R.  Hernck : 

When  thou  thyselfe  darst  say,  thy  isles  shall  lack 
Grapes,  before  Hernck  leaves  Canarie  sack. 

Htrrkk,  p.  86. 

If  further  proof  were  wanting,  that  FalstafFs  sack 
was  not  a  sweet  wine,  but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is 
abundantly  furnished  by  Dr.  Venner'e  curious  work, 
Via  recta  ad  Vitam  longam,  (publ.  1637).  After 
discussing  medicinally  the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar 

But  what  I  have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack,  mutt  be 
understood  of  SherU  sack,  for  to  mix  sugar  with  other  wines,  that 
in  a  common  appellation  are  called  sack,  and  are  smeeter  in  taste, 
mokes  it  uupleitsant  to  the  pallat,  and  fulsome  to  the  stomach. 

Page  31. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Canary  wine,  he  says,. 
Canarie-wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  islands  from 
whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some  termed  a  sacka,  with  this  ad- 
junct, tweet  e;  but  yet  very  improperly,  for  it  dinereth  not  only 
from  sack*  in  sweetness  and  pleasantness  of  taste,  but  also  in 
colour  and  consistence.  For  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack, 
nor  so  thin  in  substance.  Page  33. 

On  the  virtues  of  sack,  and  other  good  wine,  no 
one  has  spoken  so  experimentally  as  B.  Jonson,  if 
the  MS.  at  Dulwich,  ascribed  to  him,  be  genuine : 

Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Vol  pone,  and  wrote  most  of  it,  after 
a  present  of  ten  dosen  of  Palm  sack,  from  my  very  good  low 

T  :  that  play,  I  am  positive,  will  last  to  posterity,  and  be 

acted,  when  I  and  £nvy  be  friends,  with  applause. 

MS.  at  Dulm.  Collage. 

Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his  Catiline  in  a  similar 
way,  but  adds,  that  he  thinks  one  scene  in  it  flat; 
and  resolves,  therefore,  to  drink  no  more  water  with 
his  wine.  The  Alchemist,  and  Silent  Woman,  he 
describes  as  the  result  of  plenty  of  good  wine ;  but 
the  Devil  is  an  Ass  was  written,  "  when  I  and  my 
boys  drank  bad  wine  at  the  Devil."  This  is  cited  at 
length  in  Hughson's  History  of  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  40. 
apropos  to  the  site  of  the  Devil  tavern. 
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It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  whenever  tack 
alone  is  mentioned,  Sherry  is  always  intended  j  but 
that  the  tack  which  was  taken  with  sugar,  was 
usually  Sherry,  which  being  rough,  required  that 
recommendation  to  some  palates.  Sack  was  the 
general  name  for  white  wines ;  when  Sherry  was 
meant,  it  was  regularly  distinguished  aa  Sherrit  tack. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  specify.  Thus,  in  the 
mock  puppet-show  of  Ben  Jonson,  after  it  has  been 
said  that 

He  strikes  Hero  in  lore  to  him  with  a  pint  of  Sherry  ; 

It  is  immediately  said, 
A  pint  of  smk,  score  a  pitit  of  sack  

Upon  which  the  foolish  Nokes  remarks, 

Sack  9  you  said  but  e'en  now  it  should  be  Sherry.  Pup.  Why 
SO  it  is;  Sherr;,  Sherry,  Sherry.  Bartk.  Fair,  v.  4. 

It  is  Sherry,  he  says,  though  tack  was  called  for. 
Nor  must  the  derivation  from  sec  be  too  strongly 
asserted,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  class  of 
wines  of  Spain,  and  principally  sweet  wines,  were 
called  ttcco  there,  from  the  sacks  in  which  they  were 
sold.  F.  E.  Briickman,  a  curious  writer  on  all 
liquors,  has  both  tecco,  and  tech,  (the  latter  appa- 
rently the  German  name)  which,  he  says,  "  est 
vinum  quoddam  album  generosum,  dulce,  Hispani- 
cum,  bic  dictum,  quod  in  utribus  seu  saccis  in 
Hispania  circumvehatur.  Hispani  tecco  vocitant." 
Catalogut,  4fc.  Htlmstudii,  1722.  He  adds,  that  the 
best  of  these  wines  comes  from  the  Canaries.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  Spanish  Dictionaries  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  word ;  and  teco,  with  them,  means  only 
dry.    Such  is  etymology ! 

In  an  old  ballad,  introduced  in  a  poem  called 
"  Pasquil's  Paiinodia,"  1619  and  1624,  tack  and 
Skerry  are  used  throughout,  as  perfectly  synonymous, 
every  stanza,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  ending, 
—  Give  me  sacke,  old  sacke,  boys, 

To  make  the  muses  merry, 
The  life  of  mirth,  and  the  joy  of  the  enrth, 

Is  a  cup  of  good  old  Sherry.       Bibliogr.  Mem.  p.  181. 

Sack-but.  A  bass  trumpet ;  corrupted  from  sambuca, 
used  in  Latin  for  the  same  instrument.  See  Coles' 
Diet.   The  word  is  still  in  use  among  musicians. 

The  trumpet*,  sackbmts,  psalteries,  and  life*, 

Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 

Make  the  sun  dance.  Coriol.  r.  4. 

Ascham  uses  tamhuket  for  it  : 

This  I  am  sore,  thnt  lutes,  harprs,  all  manor  of  pypes,  bar- 
bitons,  smnbuket,  with  other  instruments,  every  one  whiche 
standeth  by  fine  and  quick  fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle. 

Toroph.  p.  94. 

Yet  sambuca,  in  the  sense  of  an  instrument,  is  only 
low  Latin,  and  as  that  word  originally  meant  the 
elder  tree,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  properly  meant 
a  bassoon,  or  some  kind  of  pipe,  which  the  elder  so 
readily  makes.  Du  Cange  gives  one  instance  in 
which  it  is  explained  citkara,  but  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  right.  The  modern  tackbut  is  a  complicated 
instrument,  with  sliding  tubes,  answering  the  purpose 
of  stops. 

Sack  er son.  A  bear,  of  great  notoriety  at  the  bear- 
garden, called  Paris-garden.  Mr.  Malone,  who  cites 
Sir  J.  Daviess  epigram  below,  judiciously  conjectures 
that  bears  were  usually  called  from  their  masters. 
Thus,  George  Stone,  a  bear,  occurs  in  the  play  of  the 
Puritan ;  also  Ned  Whiting,  elsewhere,  and  Harry 
Hunket. 
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by  the  chain.  Mere.  W.  W. 

Mentioned  also  in  the  comedy  of  Giles  Goostcap: 
Never  stir  if  be  fought  not  with  great  Sakerton  foure  boon  to 
one.  Sign.  B<b. 

Poblius,  a  student  of  tlu»  common  law, 
To  Fans  Garden  does  himself  wiih-draw  : 
Leaving  old  Pluyden,  Dyer,  and  Broke  alone, 
To  see  old  Harry  Hunkes,  and  Sac  or  ton. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  E/hj.  is 98. 

To  Sacre,  v.  To  consecrate.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
that  only  the  participle  had  ever  been  used. 

And  presented  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburie,  Amehna 
tacrcd  of  him;  the  which,  according  to  their  request,  did  conse- 
crate him.  Hotinshed,  vol.  ii.  sign,  x  3  b. 

Determined  to  conquer  the  city  of  Rheims,  that  he  might  iKtra 
be  sacred,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  custom*  of  hit 
progenitors.  Id.  ibid.  sign.  F  f  f  5  h. 

The  sacring-bell,  was  a  b«ll  which  rung  for  pro- 
cessions, and  other  holy  ceremonies : 
111  startle  you,  worse  than  the  sacring-bell.    Uen.  VIII.  in.  t. 
Yon  shall  ring  the  sacring-bell, 
Keep  your  hours,  and  tell  your  knell. 

Merry  Dev.  qf  Edmonton,  O.  PI.  v.  176. 
The  participle  is  quoted  trom  Sir  W.  Temple, 
applied  to  the  consecration  of  the  kings  of  France. 
See  2'.  J. 

Sad,  a.  often  meant  no  more  than  serious. 

My  father  and  tbe  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk.  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  S. 

for  any  thing  in  it,  which  should  belpe  good  tadit 

Ascham,  p.  47. 

All  the  derivatives  partake  of  this  use.  Thus 
sadly,  seriously : 

The  conference  was  sadly  borne.  Muck  Ado,  ii  3. 


ou  this  thing. 

'iancr.  A/  Oitm.  0.  PL  vi.  ITT. 
Sadness,  seriousness : 

Tell  roe  in  tadneu  who  she  is  yon  love.    Rom.  Sf  Jul.  i.  L 
Hence  the  phrase  still  in  use,  "  in  sober  sadness." 
To  Safe,  v.   To  secure,  or  make  safe. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 

Is  Fulvia's  death.  Ant.  $  Cfooe.  i.  S- 

—  Best  you  tafd  the  bringer 
Out  of  tbe  host ;  1  must  attend  mine  office, 

Or  would  have  done  "t  myself.  Id.  ir.  6. 

—  And  make  all  his  craft 
Sail  with  his  ruin,  for  his  father  soft. 

Chapman,  Odyss.  cit.  Stwow 

Safeguard,  or  Save-guard.  A  large  petticoat, 
worn  over  the  other  clothes,  to  protect  them  from 
dirt.   It  was  the  riding-dress  of  ordinary  females. 

—  Make  you  ready  straight, 

And  in  that  gown,  which  first  you  came  to  town  in, 
Your  safeguard,  cloke,  and  your  hood  suitable, 
Thus  on  a  double  gelding  you  shall  amble, 
And  my  man  Juques  shall  be  set  before  you. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Noble  Gent.  ii.  1 
On  with  your  clonk  and  saveguard,  you  arrant  drab. 

IUm  Alley,  O.PLvi.4U- 

—  Behind  her  on  a  pillion  sat 

p.494. 


Her  frantick  husband,  in  a  broad-brim'd 
A  mask,  and  safeguard.  Drayi. 


d  as 


a  woman. 


That  is,  dres 
The  men  booted,  the  gentlewomen  in  cloaks  and  tttfeguarit 

Stage  Direction,  in  Aferry  Dev.  O.  PI.  v.  SM. 

Safety.  This  word  is  often  used  as  a  trissyllable,  by 
'  Spenser. 

That  none  did  others  safetie  despise.  F.  Q.  I.  i*- 

So  also  in  other  places. 
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Saffo.  An  Italian  word,  rendered  by  Florio,  "  a 
catchpole,  a  base  sergeant;"  introduced  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  hie  Volpone: 

I  hear  some  footing;  officer*,  the  taffi 

Come  to  npprchend  us.  Fax,  iii.  5. 

Whalley  confounded  with  these  officers,  what 
Coryat  says  of  the  mvi.  Vol.  ii.  p.  33.  repr.  I  do 
not  6nd  that  he  speaks  of  the  sajfi. 

To  Sa  ffron,  r.  To  stain  of  a  yellow,  or  saffron  co- 
lour. Used  by  Drayton  in  the  early  edition  of  his 
Eclogues,  (1693,  4to.) : 

The  lothlie  morpbeu  uiffronei  the  place.        Sign.  B  3  b. 
Afterwards  changed  to 

The  morphew  quite  discoloured  the  place.    8vo.  ed.  1388. 
The  changes  in  this  later  edition  are  very  great 

To  Sagc.  To  hang  down,  as  oppressed  with  weight; 
to  strag  is  now  used,  and  is  perhaps  more  proper. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  the  Icelandic. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  tagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Macb.  v.  3. 

—  Which,  when  I  blow, 

Draws  to  the  tagging  dug  milk  white  as  snow. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pitt.  ii.  p.  143. 
To  tagg  on,  to  walk  heavily  : 

This  said,  the  aged  street  saggd  sadly  on  alone. 

Drayt.  Poiyotb.  «vi.  p.  939. 
When  Sir  Rowland  Russet-coat,  their  and,  goes  tagging  every 
day  in  his  round  gascovnes  of  white  cotton. 

ffath't  Pierce  Pennil.  in  Cent.  Lit.  vii.  15. 

Sagittary.  Not  the  zodiacal  sign  Sagittarius,  bnt  an 
imaginary  monster,  introduced  into  the  armies  of 
the  Trojans,  by  the  fabling  writer,  Guido  de  Colonna. 
He  says,  that  "  King  Epistrophus  brings  from  the 
land  beyond  the  Amazons,  a  thousand  knights; 
among  whom  is  a  terrible  archer,  half  man  and  half 
beast,  who  neighs  like  a  horse,  whose  eyes  sparkle 
like  fire,  and  strike  dead  like  lightning."  It  is  simi- 
larly described  by  Lydgate,  the  translator  and  versi- 
fier of  that  work.  But  the  name  of  Sagittary  is 
given  by  Shakespeare,  and  judiciously  given,  as  the 
description  fully  authorizes  it : 

—  The  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers;  haste  we,  Diorned, 

To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all.       'Pro.  if  Crett.  v.  5. 

Carton's  Three  Destructions  of  Troy,  and  Lyd- 
gate's,  are  both  cited  in  the  notes  on  this  passage. 
It  is  thus  told  by  the  modernizer  and  amplifier  of 
Lydgate,  (I  believe,  Thomas  Hey  wood).  Of  King 
Epistrophus  he  says, 

For  with  him  in  his  company  he  had 

An  archer  of  such  strange  proportion, 
Abd  monstrously  and  wonderfully  made, 

That  men  bad  him  in  admiration : 
For  from  the  middle  upward  to  the  crowne 
lie  was  ft  man,  and  from  the  middle  downo 

Like  to  n  horse  lie  was  proportioned, 

In  each  respect,  for  form  and  feature  ; 
His  skin  it  was  all  hairy,  rough,  and  red ; 

And  yet  although  this  monstrous  creature 
Had  man-like  face,  yet  did  his  color  show 
Like  burning  coles  that  in  the  fire  glow. 


Ilia  eyes  they  did  two  furnaces  resemble, 
As  bright  as  fier,  whereby  all  that  him  met, 

The  very  sight  of  him  did  make  them  tremble, 
And  from  their  hearts  deepe  iighs  for  ftare  to  fet, 

His  face  it  was  so  fbwle  and  horrible, 

And  loole  so  ugly,  fierce,  and  I 
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His  manner  was  to  goe  into  the  field 

Umirmed  of  all  weapons  whatsoere, 
And  never  used  suord,  s  pen  re,  axe,  nor  shield, 

Iliit  in  hi»  hand  a  mighty  bo»  did  benre; 
And  by  his  side  a  shenfe  of  arrowes  hung, 
Bound  fust  together  with  n  leather  thong. 

Life  and  Death  of  Hector,  B.  111.  chnp.  iii.  p.  175. 

Pur/oof,  1(314- 

The  description  is  continued  for  four  stanzas 
more;  the  author  being  much  more  diffuse  than 
Lydgate,  here  and  every  where.  But  the  name  of 
Sagittary  is  not  mentioned  here.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
Centaur. 

Sain,  part,  for  said.    An  obsolete  form.  Spenser 
the  verb  also. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  been  tofore  sain. 

Lure's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

It  is  given  to  Armado,  who  affects  antiquated 


Saint.  A  corrupt  mode  of  writing  the  game  properly 
called  cent   See  Cent. 

Husband,  shall  we  play  at  taint  f 

Woman  k.  t\e.  O.  PI.  vii.  290. 
Saint's-bell,  corruptly  written  Saunce-bell,  also 
Sance.  A  small  bell,  which  called  to  prayers,  and 
other  holy  offices.  "  Campana  sacra  vel  sancta,  so 
called  because  ms  ad  sacra  seu  sancta  voeet."  Blount, 
Gloss.   Called  also  Sacbinc-bbll. 

'Las,  this  is  but  the  tounce-btU,  here's  a,  gentlewoman 
Will  ring  f  another  peal.    B.  If  Ft.  Night  Walker,  iii.  1. 

Whose  shrill  tainffbell  hangs  on  his  loverie 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery. 

Hall,  Sat.  v,  1. 
And  chirping  birds,  the  taint' t-bell  of  the  day 
Ring  in  our  ears  a  warning  to  devotion. 

Poole't  Pans.  p.  448. 

Sakeb.  A  species  of  hawk.  Minshew  says  it  is  only 
the  Greek  name  of  the  bird,  "(at,  Latinized  from 
itfof,  sacer. 

As  eglcs  eyes  to  owlates  sight, 

As  fierce  taker  to  coward  kite.  Pnttenham,  L.  iii.  p.  196. 
Let  these  proud  takers  and  jer-fatcens  fly. 
Do  not  thou  move  •  wing. 

Spanish  Giptey,  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  138. 

"  The  saJter,"  says  the  Gentleman's  Recreation,  "  is 
a  passenger,  or  peregrin  hawk,  for  her  eyrie  hath  not 
been  found  by  any.  —  She  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  haggard  faulcon,  her  plume  is  rusty  and.  ragged ; 
the  scar  of  her  foot  and  beak  like  the  lanner ;  her 
pounces  are  short,  however  she  has  great  strength, 
and  is  hardy  to  all  kind  of  fowl."  Gent.  Recr.  of 
Hawks,  p.  50.  8vo.  ed. 

Also  a  small  species  of  ordnance,  called  from  the 
other: 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  taker, 
He  was  th'  inventor  of  and  maker. 

See  Johnson. 

In  one  of  these  four  long  walkes  I  reckoned  about 
twenty  great  peeces,  besides  those  of  the  lesser  sort,  i 

Coryat,  Crud.  I.  p.  133.  repr. 

See  on  Musket. 
Saliance.   Sallying,  issuing  against. 

Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce'Vo/iance, 
And  fell  intent  ye  d,d  at  earst  me  meet. 

Sptns.F.Q.  ILLS*. 


Hudibrat. 
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Sallet,  Salet,  Salade,  or  Celate.  Perhaps  from 
celare,  Minshew.  Some  derive  it  from  salut  ;  but 
salade  was  French,  in  that  sense.  See  Manuel  Lexi- 
uu*.  A  sort  of  helmet,  or  head-piece.  "  Father 
Daniel,"  says  Grose,  "  defines  it  to  be  a  sort  of  light 
casque,  without  a  crest,  sometimes  having  a  visor, 
and  sometimes  being  without."  He  proceeds :  In 
a  MS.  inventory  of  the  royal  stores  and  habiliments 
of  war,  in  the  different  arsenals  and  garrisons,  taken 
1st  of  Edward  VI.  there  are  entries  of  the  following 
articles.  At  Hampton  Court,  salltts  for  archers  on 
horseback,  salltts  with  grates,  and  old  sallels  with 
vizards.  At  Windsor,  talettes  and  skulls :  at  Calais, 
saletts  with  vysare  and  bevers,  and  salets  with  bevers. 
These  authorities  prove  that  salets  were  of  various 
constructions."    On  Anc.  Armour,  p.  11. 

But  for  a  taltet,  my  brain-pan  bad  been  cleft  with  a  crow's-bill. 

2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  10. 
Ho  caused  iron  sullett,  and  morions  to  be  made. 

North's  Phtt.  164  E. 
He  ran  to  the  river  for  water,  and  brought  it  in  bis  sallet. 

Ib.  1078  E. 

Then  he  mutt  hare  a  buckler  to  keep  off* his  enemies  strokes; 
then  be  must  have  a  sallet  wherewith  bis  bead  may  be  saved. 

Latimer,  fol.  198  b. 
I  wolde  have  a  tallet  to  were  on  my  bed, 
Whiche  under  ray  chyu,  with  a  thonge  red 
Bucketed  shall  be. 

Thertytes,  an  Interl.  Brit.  BMiogr.  i.  ITS. 
After  much  quibbling  on  that' word  and  sallad. 

Salt,  from  salttts.   A  leap;  a  Latinism  apparently 
hazarded  by  Ben  Jonson. 

—  And  frisking  lambs 

Muke  wanton  tails  about  their  dry-suck'd  dams. 

Vision  of  Delight,  vol.  vi.  p.  86.  ed.  Whalley. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  but  I  believe 
it  is  peculiar  to  him. 
Salt,  above,  or  below  the.  Nothing  more  strongly 
marks  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  manners  of  society,  than  these  phrases,  which 
denote  a  marked  and  invidious  subordination  main- 
tained among  persons  admitted  to  the  same  table. 
A  large  salt-cellar  was  usually  placed  about  the 
middle  of  a  long  table,  the  places  above  which  were 
assigned  to  the  guests  of  more  distinction,  those 
below  to  dependants,  inferiors,  and  poor  relations. 
Hence  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an  insolent  coxcomb, 
that 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  hira  that  is  beneath  him 
in  clothes.    He  never  drinks  below  She  tall. 

B.  Sons.  Cynth.  Rev.  ii.  i. 
That  is,  not  to  any  one  who  Bits  below  it.  Hence 
also  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  servile  chaplain, 
That  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 

Hall,  Satires,  B.  ii.  S.  6. 

—  My  proud  lady 
.Admit*  hira  to  her  table,  marry,  even 

Bel  on-  the  tall.  Matt.  City  Madam,  i.  1. 

Plague  him;  set  him  Mow  the  tail,  and  let  hira  not  touch  a 
bit,  till  every  one  has  had  his  full  cut.    Hon.  Wh.  O.  PI.  ui.  285. 

Mr.  Wballey,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  Ben 
Jonson,  says,  that  "  the  custom  is  still  preserved  at 
the  lord  mayor's,  apd  some  other  public  tables." 
But  if  it  was  so  then,  it  is  now  probably  disused. 
Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  note  on  the  Unnatural  Combat  of 
Massinger,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1.  addB  this  remark:  "  It 
argues  little  for  the  delicacy  of  our  ancestors,  that 
they  should  have  admitted  of  such  distinctions  at 
their  board;  but  in  truth  they  seem  to  have  placed 
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their  guests  below  the  salt,  for  no  better  purpose  thin 
that  of  mortifying  them."  He  then  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  of  which  he  thinks  that  in  Hail's 
Satires  a  versification.  It  is  from  Nixon's  Strange 
Foot-post,  and  the  subject  is  a  poor  scholar : 

Now,  as  for  his  fare,  it  is  lightly  at  the  cheapest  table,  but  he 
must  sit  under  the  salt,  that  is  an  atiome  in  such  place*;  —  thea, 
having  drawne  his  knife  leasurably,  unfolded  his  napkin  mannerly; 
after  twice  or  thrice  wypiog  his  beard,  if  be  have  it,  be  may  reach 
the  bread  on  his  knife's  point,  and  fall  to  his  pon-iRe;  and  be- 


every  sponefull  take  as  much  deliberation  as  a  capon  < 
lest  he  be  out  of  bis  porrige  before  they  have  buried  put 
of  their  first  course  in  their  bellies. 

Saltiebs.    Probably  an  intended  blunder  for  satyrs. 

Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shepherds,  three  neat-hird;, 
three  swine-herds,  that  made  themselves  all  men  of  haire ;  they 
call  themselves  tattlers,  aud  they  havo  a  dance,  which  the 
wenches  call  a  gally-maurry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  net  in 
it.  Winter's  Tale,  it.  f 

The  dance  follows,  which  is  called  a  dance  of 
"  twelve  satires." 

To  Salve,  v.   To  salute. 

By  this  the  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  talved  them.  Spent.  F.  Q.  l~l.  vii.  21 

Peace,  the  good  porter,  ready  still  at  hand, 
It  doth  uppiit,  and  prates  him  God  to  save  ; 
And  after  salving  kindly  doth  demand 
What  was  his  will.  Mxrr.  Meg.  U3. 

To  salue,  or  salew,  was  the  same : 

And  her  sateud,  with  seemly  bel-accoyle. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vi  W. 

To  salve  was  used  also  by  Lord  Surrey. 
Sambvke.   A  kind  of  harp;  tambuca,  Latin. 

All  maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  sambtskes,  with  other  instra- 
raentet,  every  one  which  studeth  by  fine  and  quick  fmgehrjg. 

Asck.  Tax.  p.  8i.  rep 

See  Sackbut. 
Samingo.  A  corruption  of  San  Domingo;  or  perhaps 
an  intended  blunder,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Silence 
when  in  liquor : 
Do  me  right,  and  dub  me  knight,  Santiago.    Is 't  not  so  f 

S  Hen.  IV.  v.  S. 

In  an  old  play  of  Nash's,  this  fragment  of  a  1 
has  been  found,  and  runs  thus : 
Monsieur  Mingo  for  quafl 
In  cup,  in  can,  or  glass. 
God  Bacchus,  do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight 
Domingo. 
Nalh't  5_ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
Domingo,  which  19  the  same  as  Dominick,  as  * 
burden  to  a  drinking  song,  was  intended  as  a  sarcasm 
against  the  luxury  of  the  Dominicans ;  but,  whether 
the  change  to  Samingo  was  intended  as  a  blunder, 
or  was  ever  a  regular  contraction  of  San  Domingo,  is 
uncertain.  Mr.  Boswell  has  strengthened  the  sus- 
picion against  San  Domingo,  as  being  the  patron  of 
topers,  by  a  quotation  from  a  Spanish  song.  Me- 
tone's  Sh.  vol.xxi.  p.  467. 

Samite,*.  A  dress  or  robe  made  of  very  fine  silk;  or 
the  stuff  itself,  a  kind  of  taffeta  or  satin,  generally 
adorned  with  gold. 

In  silken  samite  she  was  light  array'd, 

And  her  fayre  locks  were  woven  up  in  sold. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  lit  si.  14- 
It  was  old  French,  in  many  various  forms,  «s 
Roquefort  shows,  who  adds,  that  the  orifhmmt,  or 
sacred  banner,  was  of  scarlet  samite.     Du  Ctnge 
makes  samitium  the  same  as  exametumt  which  *** 


■s  lost  Will,  *c.  16U* 
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Sanctvs,  black.  The  black  sanctus  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  burlesque  hymn,  performed  with  all 
kinds  of  discordant  and  strange  noises;  in  ridicule, 
I  fear,  of  the  Sanctus,  or  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  of  the 
Romish  Missal.  The  custom  of  performing  it  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  Reformation ;  but  a  hymn  to 
St.  Satan,  under  this  name,  probably  written  by  that 
author  himself,  is  produced  t>y  Sir  John  Harington, 
in  the  prologue  to  bis  Aiax :  and  was  republished  in 
the  Nuga  Antique.    It  begins : 

O  tu  qui  dans  orucula 
Cotecn  scindis  novucula,  &c. 

We  find  it  called  santus,  santis,  and  even  saunce. 
Ben  Jonson  and  others  use  it  to  express  any  con- 
fused and  violent  noise : 


Let's  have  ihe  f  iddy  world  tum'd  the  heels 
And  sin^  a  rare  black  sanctus  on  bis  head, 
Of  all  things  out  of  order. 

Masque  of  lime  Vindicated,  vol.  vi.  p.  144- 

Possibly,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it,  the  black,  or 
mourning  Sunctut  of  the  Romish  church,  was  per- 
former! with  a  confused  noise  of  mourning  and 
lamentation. 

Of  the  noise  made  in  singing  a  black  sanctus,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  this  passage : 

At  the  entrie  we  heare  a  confuted  noise,  like  a  blacke  tanctus, 
or  a  house  haunted  with  spirits,  such  hollowing,  shouting, 
daoacing,  and  clinking  of  pott,  4tc.     Rowley's  Search  for  Clancy. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  general  mourning  through  all  Rome,  the 
cardinals  wept,  the  abbots  howled,  the  monks  rored,  the  friars 
cried,  the  nuns  puled,  the  curtezans  lamented,  the  bells  rung,  the 
tapers  were  lighted,  that  such  a  black  sanctus  was  not  secne  a 
long  time  afore  in  Home.       Tarlcton's  News  out  of  Purg.  p.  7. 

Here  also,  describing  a  chorus  of  devils : 

Others  more  terrible,  like  lions  rore ; 
Some  grunt  like  hogs,  the  like  ne're  heard  before ; 
Like  bulls  those  bellow,  those  like  asses  bray, 
Some  barke  like  ban-dogs,  some  like  horses  ney ; 
Some  bowl  like  wolves,  others  like  furies  yell ; 
Scarce  that  blacke  santus  could  be  match  d  m  hell. 

Heyst.  Hierarchic  of  Bl.  Angels,  lib.  is.  p.  376. 
—  Prithee 

Let'*  sing  him  a  black  santis,  then,  let's  all  howl 
la  our  own  beastly  voices.      B.  4  Fl.  Had  Lover,  iv.  1. 
It  is  set  to  the  tune  of  the  blacke  sauuee,  ratio  est,  because 
Dipsas  is  a  blacke  saint.  Lyly's  Endymion,  iv.  a. 

One  writer  uses  it  as  a  threat,  to  make  a  person 
sing  it;  and  he  writes  as  early  as  1578 : 

I  will  make  htm  sing  the  black  functus,  I  hold  you  a  groat. 

T.  Lmpton's  Morality  of  All  for  Money. 

Sand-bags.  These  were  occasionally  used  as  weapons, 
when,  being  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  they  were 
employed  in  the  challenges  of  yeomen,  instead  of 
the  sword  and  lance,  the  weapons  of  knights  and 
gentlemen.  Such  a  combat  is  introduced  into  the 
second  part  of  Henry  VI.  Act  ii.  between  the  ar- 
mourer and  his  man,  Peter  Thumpe;  where  it 
appears  that  the  blows  given  by  this  weapon  were 
sometimes  fatal ;  since  Peter,  who  is  eventually  the 
victor,  says  to  his  comrades  before  the  fight,  "I 
thank  ye  all ;  drink  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you,  for 
I  thinke  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world ;" 
and  then  proceeds  to  distribute  his  property,  in  case 
of  his  death.  The  propriety  of  giving  such  a  weapon 
to  the  quintaine,  arose  probably  from  this  customary 
mode  or  oombat.  See  Quintaine.  Butler  alludes 
toitin  J/«<M>ra*: 
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Sand-blind.   Having  an  imperfect  sight,  as  if  there 
was  sand  in  the  eye.    Myops.    Holyoke's  Diet. 

My  father,  who  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high  erayell  blind, 


knowes  me  not 


Ven.  ii.  2. 


Why,  signors,  and  my  honest  neighbours,  will  you  impute  that 
as  a  neglect  of  my  friends,  which  is  an  imperfection  in  nie  i  I  have 
been  sand-blind  Irora  my  infancy.      B.  Ic  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 

Hce  saith,  the  Lord  bnth  looked  downe,  not  the  saints.  No, 
he  saith  not  so  ;  for  the  saints  have  not  so  sharpe  eyes  as  to  see 
dowu  from  heaven:  tbey  be  pur-blirule,  and  sand-blinde,  they 
cannot  tee  so  farre,  nor  have  not  to  long  easts  to  beam 

Latimer,  fol.  133.  b. 

Sangraal,  or  Saintgreal,  from  saint,  and  graal,  or 


grfa/,  a  cup,  dish,  or  deep  bason.  See  Roquefort, 
Diet,  de  la  Langue  Romane.  The  vessel  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  supposed  to  have  eaten  the  paschal  lamb 
at  the  last  supper ;  or,  sometimes,  that  in  which  the 
blood  and  water  from  his  wounds  was  conceived  to 
have  been  collected.  It  was  called  holy,  and  had  the 
credit  of  working  many  miracles;  and  is  often  alluded 
to  in  the  romance  of  Arthur,  and  many  old  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  kind.  See  Brit.  liibliogr.  i. 
p.  217. 

This  very  vessel  was  pretended,  and  by  Roman 
Catholics  long  believed,  to  be  preserved  at  Genoa, 
under  the  name  of  saero  catino ;  being  a  hexagonal 
cup,  of  fourteen  French  inches  and  a  half  diameter, 
said  to  be  formed  of  a  single  emerald.  It  was  carried, 
with  other  plunder,  to  Paris,  in  November  1806,  and 
was  then  found  to  be  only  fine  green  glass.  See  the 
Esprit  des  Journaux,  AvrU  1807,  p.  139.  It  is  also 
described  in  a  book,  entitled  Description  des  Beanies 
de  Gines,  Sic.  printed  at  Genoa  in  1781,  where  is  an 
engraving  of  it.  See  Graal,  or  Gray  lb.  There  is 
a  romance  called  Saint~Graal,  written  by  Robert  de 
Bouron,  Burons,  or  Briron,  in  the  13th  century, 
where  it  is  defined  to  be  "  l'escuelle  ou  le  Fiex  [Fils] 
Dieu  avoit  mengie ;"  "  the  vessel  in  which  the  Son 
of  God  had  eaten."  Wherein  also  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  caught  his  blood  at  his  crucifixion.  Hence  the 
double  wonder  of  the  vessel  and  the  blood,  men- 
tioned under  Graal.  Roquefort  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  sacro  catino,  under  Graal.  He  demonstrates 
also  that  Borel  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  san- 
greal  ever  meant  the  blood.  Warton  falls  into  the 
common  mistake  that  the  sanguis  realis  was  meant 
by  the  sangreal.  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  134.  note  e. 
The  similarity  of  the  words  sang  reel,  is  very  likely 
to  mislead. 

Sans,  dip.  Without;  pure  French.  A  general  com- 
bination seems  to  have  subsisted,  among  all  our 
poets,  to  introduce  this  French  word,  certainly  very 
convenient  for  their  verse,  into  the  English  lan- 
guage; but  in  vain,  the  country  never  received  it; 
and  it  has  always  appeared  as  an  exotic,  even  though 
the  elder  poets  Anglicized  its  form  into  saunce,  or 
gave  it  the  English  pronunciation.  I  shall  give  a 
variety  of  examples,  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
general  the  attempt  was.  It  seems  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally pronounced  as  an  English  word,  and  not  with 
the  French  sound.  Shakespeare,  who  used  it  four 
times  in  one  line,  must  strongly  have  felt  the  want 
of  a  monosyllable  bearing  that  sense : 


ofoW.         P.  III.  C.  ii.  1.  80. 1 


i  eyes, 


thing. 

As  you  tike  it,  0.7. 
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It  seems,  indeed,  quite  impossible  to  substitute  I 
any  equivalent  expressions,  in  the  place  of  this  very 
energetic  line.    He  uses  the  word  frequently.  So 
also  nis  poetical  brethren. 

—  Or  how 
Sant  help  of  *yl>il,  or  a  golden  bough, 
Or  utngic  sacrifice,  they  past  along. 

B.  Jont.  Famous  Voyage,  vi.  284' 
I  nm  blest  with  *  wife,  heav'n  make  nie  thankful, 
Inferior  to  none,  mm  pride  I  speak  it. 

B.  if  Ft.  Lover' t  Progr.  i.  1. 
Which,  if  the  fate*  please,  when  you  are  possess'd 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you,  sant  question,  thai  I  be. 

Matt.  New  Way,  il  3. 

All,  and  whole,  and  ever  alone, 

Single,  tans  pec  re,  simple  and  one.  Puttenh.  II.  xi.  p.  88. 

Sant  fenr,  or  favour,  hate,  or  partial  I  zeal. 
Pronounce  th'  judgements,  that  are  |«ast  appeal. 

Syh.  Dttb.  p.  143. 
Death  tore  not  therefore,  but  tant  strife, 
Gently  untwin'd  bis  thread  of  life. 

Cruthaw,  Kpit.  on  Mr.  Athlon. 
And  tant  all  mercie,  me  in  waters  cast, 
Which  drew  me  down  and  cast  roe  up  with  speed. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  48. 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  here  quoted,  it  is  erro- 
neously printed  sou's;  but  what  it  ought  to  be  is 
evident. 

In  one  place,  Shakespeare  himself  seems  to  ridi- 
cule it.    Biron  says, 

My  lore  to  theo  is  sound,  sans  creel,  or  flaw. 

Rosaline  answers, 

Sans  mm,  I  pray  you.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  9. 

It  is  written  saunee,  and  exclaimed  at  as  a  strange 
word,  in  a  play  rather  older  than  these : 

B.  What,  taunce  dread  of  our  indignation. 
P.  Saunce !  what  language  is  that? 

I  think  thou  art  a  word-maker  by  tby  occupation. 

Sol.  is  Perteda,  Ong.  of  Dr.  ii.  809. 

But  Coles  has  it  in  his  Dictionary,  "  tance  [with- 
out] plane,  8tc."  Being  of  less  use  in  prose,  or 
rather  none,  it  there  but  seldom  occurs.  The  above 
instances,  however,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied 
tenfold,  plainly  show  that  Shakespeare's  use  of  it  in 
the  first  quotation,  is  no  proof  whatever  of  his  having 
seen  a  French  line,  in  which  the  word  was  also 
repeated ;  as  a  writer  in  the  Censura  Literaria  vainly 
attempted  to  persuade  the  reader.  Vol.  ix.  p.  289. 
The  line,  indeed,  thus  supposed  to  be  imitated  by 
Shakespeare,  has  not  the  smallest  relation  to  the 
subject  of  his  verse ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever 
saw  it,  or  heard  of  it. 

Sarcel,  «.  The  pinion  of  a  hawk's  wing.  So  ex- 
plained by  Phillips  and  Kersey.  Holmes  says,  that 
the  tarcell  feathers  are  "  the  extreme  pinion  feathers 
in  the  hawk's  wing."  Applied  by  Sylvester  to  the 
wings  of  young  Cupids : 

Two  or  three  steps  they  make  to  take  their  flight, 

And  quick,  thick  shaking  on  their  sinnewie  side, 

Their  long,  strong  torceu,  richly  triple-died 

Gold,  azure,  crimsin,  one  aloft  doth  soar 

To  Palestine.  Dubartat,  p.  456. 

Sargon,  or  Sargus.  A  fish;  said  by  Schneider,  on 
Mtian,  to  be  the  spams  of  Linnseus;  in  English, 
therefore,  the  gilt 'head.  /Elian  has  ridiculously 
told  of  this  fish,  that  it  has  a  great  affection  for 
goats ;  and  that  it  leaps  with  joy  when  they  approach 
the  sea.    So  strong  is  its  affection,  according  to 


him,  that  the  fishermen  were  used  to  insnare  it,  by 
personating  goats,  with  the  skin,  horns,  Stc.  Julian, 
Hist.  Anim.  i.  23.  Absurd  as  this  ancient  tale  ap- 
pears, the  moderns  have  carried  the  absurdity  much 
further,  making  the  fish  absolutely  leave  the  water,  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  the  she-goats.  Dubartas  adopts 
this  fiction,  forgetting  that  a  JUh  out  of  water  is  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  state  for  a  lover.  He  U  ridi- 
culous enough ;  but  his  translator,  Sylvester,  con- 
trives to  exceed  him,  accusing  the  fish  of  desiring 
To  born  ttie  husbands  that  had  horns  before. 

Dubarl.  W'ecl  1 .  Day  S. 

How  two  such  authors,  as  Dubartas  and  his  trans- 
lator, could  be  so  extravagantly  admired,  in  both 
countries,  is  a  problem  not  of  very  obvious  solution. 
Which  surpassed  the  other  in  bad  taste,  may  be 
doubted,  but  I  think  the  Englishman  must  have  the 
prize. 

Swan,  in  his  Speculum  Mundi,  refers  to  the  same 
fable,  and  accuses  the  targon  of  being  "  an  adulte- 
rous fish,  daily  changing  mates ;  and  not  so  content, 
useth  to  go  on  the  grassie  shore,  horning,"  &c.  from 
Sylvester,  page  374.  Alciati,  with  a  similar  notion, 
made  it  the  subject  of  an  emblem  against  debauchees. 
But  he  relates  the  story  correctly  from  .Elian,  and 
then  thus  applies  it : 

Capra  rcfert  scortum,  similis  fit  targut  amanti, 

Qui  miser  objeteno  captus  amore  pent.         Kmblana,  7:. 

Which  lines  are  elegantly  rendered,  by  the  above- 

mentioned  Mr.  Swan : 

The  goat  a  harlot  doth  resemble  well ; 
The  surgut  kks  unto  the  lover  is. 

Dubartas  and  Sylvester  both  allude  to  it  again  in 
2d  W.  1st  Day,  Part  3.  Speaking  of  the  love  "  that 
unites  so  well,  —  sargons  and  goats."  They  were 
never  tired  of  a  nonsensical  tale.    Par  nobite ! 

Sasarara.  A  corruption  of  certiorari,  the  name  of* 
certain  writ  at  law.  The  word  is  now  more  com- 
monly pronounced  siserara. 

They  cannot  so  much  as  prat,  but  in  law,  that  their  tin  naj 
be  removed  with  a  writ  of  error,  and  their  souls  feteb'd  up  t>» 
heaven  with  a  tatarara.  Revenger's  Trag.  O.  PI.  i*.  311. 

It  occurs  in  the  Puritan,  iii.  3.  but  there  is  spelt 
tetarara,  if  Mr.  Malone  is  correct.  Suppl.  to  Sk.  ii. 
p.  578. 

Save,  for  except.  So  common  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  well  known  books, 
that,  though  now  disused,  it  does  not  require  to  be 
exemplified.   See  T.  J. 

Save-reverence.  A  kind  of  apologetical  apostrophe, 
when  any  thing  was  said  that  might  be  thought 
filthy,  or  indecent ;  salv&  reverent  iu.  It  was  con- 
tracted into  sa'rerere/ice,  and  thence  corrupted  into 
sir-  or  sur -reverence,  which  in  one  instance  became 
the  substitute  for  the  word  which  it  originally  intro- 
duced ;  as,  "  I  trod  in  a  sa' reverence  "  dropping 

the  real  name  of  the  thing. 

The  third  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  name  wel  without  tave-rect- 
rente,  and  yet  it  sounds  not  unlike  the  shooting  place. 

Mar.  Letter  prefixed  to  Mttom.  of  Jju 

—  We'el  draw  you  from  the  mire, 
Or,  save  yottr  reiereK.ec,  love ;  wherein  thou  stickest 
Up  to  the  ears.  Rom.  if  Jul.  Act  i. 

In  the  old  quarto  it  stands  sir-reverence,  in  this 
place ;  and  in  two  others,  where  the  phrase  occurs. 
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In  Massinger  it  still  retains  that  form ; 

The  beastliest  man,  —  why  what  a  grief  most  this  be ! 
(  Sir- reverence  of  the  company)  —  a  tank  whoretnatter. 

Very  Woman,  ii.  3. 

See  also  O.  PI.  i.  257. 


This  word  was  considered  as  a 
for  any  thing  indecorous : 


apology 


Say,  *.  A 
French. 


or  rather  satin ;  from  soyc. 


If  to  a  foule  discourse  thou  hast  pretence, 
Before  thy  foule  words  name  Sir- Reverence, 
Thy  beastly  tale  most  pleasantly  will  slip, 
And  gaine  thee  praise,  when  thou  deserv'st  a  whip. 

Tayl.  W.  Pott,  Sculler,  Epigr.  40. 
And  all  for  love  ( lurreverenrc  love)  did  make  her  chew  the 
cudde.  Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  ii.  10.  p.  46. 

A  man  that  would  keep  church  so  duly :  rise  early,  before  his 
servants,  and  even  for  relipious  haste  ro  ungartorcd,  unbuttoned, 
nay  ( tir-rtverence )  untrutsed,  to  nx>rniu£  prayer. 

Puritan,  iii.  1.  Mattmt  Suppl.  ii.  366 
A  pleasant  ghest,  that  kept  his  words  in  miud, 
And  heard  him  sneeze,  in  scorn  said  "  keep  behind.'' 
At  which  the  lawyer,  taking  great  offence, 
Said,  Sir,  you  might  have  us'd  lave-reverence. 

Haringt.  Epig.  i.  83. 

Sauoh,  ».   A  kind  of  trench,  or  channel. 

—  Then  Dalas  and  Cledaugh 

By  Morgany  do  drive  her,  through  her  watry  tough. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.  iv.  p.  730. 

This  word  i9  explained  as  above,  in  the  margin  of 
the  octavo  edition,  and  is,  I  presume,  the  same  word 
which  is  still  used  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  for  a  drain,  or  watercourse ;  and  is 
there  pronounced  tuff.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Grose; 
but  it  stands  in  Johnson  as  tough. 

8avin-tree.  Juniperus  sabina,  Linn.  Supposed  to 
have  the  power  to  procure  abortion.  Lyte  says 
something  to  that  purpose  of  it. 

—  And  when  I  look 

To  gather  fruit,  find  nothing  but  the  uroin-tree, 
Too  frequent  in  nunnea'  orchard",  and  there  planted, 
By  all  conjecture,  to  destroy  fruit  rather. 

Middlct.  Came  ofChett,  C  1  b. 

Saviolo,  Vincentio.  The  author  of  a  book  Of 
Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels,  a  translation  of 
which  was  published  in  quarto,  by  Wolf,  1594.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  on  the  lie,  are  given  by  War- 
burton  in  a  note  on  As  you  like  it,  Act  v.  Sc.  4. 
where  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  allude  to  it.  He 
was  of  equal  fame  with  Ca ran z  a. 

Saunce.    See  Sans. 

Saunce-bell.    See  Saints-bell. 

Sacnt.  A  corruption  of  cent,  the  name  of  a  game. 
See  Cent,  and  Saint. 

At  coses  or  nt  taunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  prime. 

Turberv.  on  Hawking,  in  Cent.  Lit.  ix.  p.  266. 

Saw,*-.  Saying,  or  prophecy :  perhaps  corrupted  from 
toy,  for  saying.  Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from  Saxon, 
or  Dutch.  See 

Good  king,  that 

Lear,  ii.  9. 

Ill  tell  you  an  old  saw  for't,  over  my  chimney  yonder. 

Match  at  Midn.  0.  PI.  vii.  345. 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  taw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Hh.  Tare),  if  Luertee. 

The  word  cannot  properly  be  called  obsolete, 
though  commentators  have  thought  it  proper  to 
explain  it. 
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All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  lay 

He  clothed  was.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  SJ. 

Jack  Cade,  therefore,  insultingly  puns  upon  the 
name  of  Lord  Say : 

Thou  toy,  thou  serge,  nay  tfaon  buckram  lord. 

3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

Their  minds  are  made  of  toy, 

Their  love  is  like  silk  changeable. 

Song  on  Women,  Wift  Interp.  p.  10. 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  soy. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  jrii.  8. 
2.  'Say,  for  assay,  test,  or  specimen.  "  A  say, 
specimen  :  say  of  it,  deliba  illud,  pneliba."  E.  Coles. 
Thus,  to  give  the  say,  at  court,  was  for  the  royal 
taster  to  declare  the  goodness  of  the  wine  or  dishes. 
When  Charles  1.  returned  for  a  time  to  St.  James's, 
Herbert  says,  that  "  at  meals  he  was  served  with  the 
usual  state:  the  carver,  the  sewer,  cupbearer,  and 
gentleman  usher,  doing  their  offices  respectively: 
his  cup  was  given  on  the  knee,  as  were  the  covered 
dishes;  the  say  teas  given,  and  other  accustomed 
ceremonies  of  the  court  observed."   Herb.  p.  109. 

—  Or  to  take 

A  soy  of  venison,  or  stale  fowl  br  your  nose. 

Mat*.  Vnnat.  Comb.  iii.  1. 

—  A  man  that  cut 
Three  inches  deeper  in  the  toy,  than  I. 

Shirley,  Broth,  iii.  p.  38. 
In  hunting,  the  say  was  taken  of  the  venison  when 
the  deer  was  killed,  in  this  form: 

The  person  that  takes  toy  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  kniffe  lei- 
surely along  the  very  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the 


brisket, 


iU)iig  the  very  middle  ot 
and  drawing  a  little  upon 


egintw 

i  it,  to  discover  how  fat  the  deer 
Gent.  Recr.  8vo.  p.  75. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  original  word  assay: 

-You  do  know,  a*  soon 
As  the  attay  is  taken.  Sad  Shep.  i.  0. 

And  in  Turbervile's  Art  of  Venerie  is  a  print  of 
James  the  First,  who  was  a  great  hunter,  about  to 
take  the  assay  of  a  deer.  The  huntsman  is  presenting 
the  knife  to  him.  This  print  is  copied  in  Secret 
Mem.  of  James  J.  vol.  i. 

3.  Say  is  used  also  for  a  trial,  or  effort   To  give 
a  say  at,  i.  e.  to  make  an  attempt  for : 

—  This  fellow,  captain, 
Will  came  in  time  to  be  a  great  distiller, 
And  give  a  toy,  I  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fair,  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

B.  Jont.  Alch.  i.  3. 
Shakespeare  uses  say  for  taste,  or  relish : 
And  that  my  tongue  some  toy  of  breed  ing  breathes. 

Lear,  ».  3. 

In  the  following  example  it  evidently  means  a 
subject  for  experiments : 

—  Still  living  to  he  wretched, 
To  be  a  toy  to  Fortune  in  her  changes. 

B.  tj  Ft  Kn.  of  B.  Pett.  iv.  1. 

Say,  v.   To  try,  in  general ;  even  to  try  the  fitness  of 
clothes. 

Sh'  admires  her  cunning;  and  incontinent, 
'Sayet  on  herselfe  her  manly  ornament. 

Syh.  Dubart.  p.  833. 

Sometimes  written  sey: 

She  is  not  old  enough  to  be  locked  up 
To  tey  new  perukes,  or  to  purge  for  rheum. 

W*,O.PLviii.430. 

3  M 
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Say-master.   A  master  of  assay;  one  who  tries  the 
value  of  metals  in  the  Mint. 

—  May  wo  trust  the  wit, 
Without  a  >a\,-matter  to  authorise  it? 
Are  the  lines  sterling  ?         Shirley,  Doubt/.  H.  Epilogue. 

Scald,  *.  from  the  older  word  scall,  (used  by  Chaucer, 
and  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,)  a  disease 
on  the  skin  of  the  head.    Scurf,  or  scabbiness.  De- 
rived from  skalladur,  bald,  Icelandic. 
Her  crafty  bead  was  altogether  bald, 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 
Was  over  grow oe  with  scurte  and  filthy  tcald. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  viii.  47. 
Johnson  says  from  the  verb  to  scald;  evidently  an 


Scald,  a.  Scabby;  particularly  in  the  head.  Hence 
used  for  mean,  shabby,  disgustiog;  in  short,  a 
general  term  of  contempt, 

To  be  revenged  on  tbis  same  tcald,  scurvy,  coggiig  companion, 
the  host  of  the  garter.  Mrr.  II'.  If.  ill.  1. 

like  lettuce  tie  lips,  a  scab'd  horse  for  a  tcald  squire. 

New  Cuit.  O.  PI.  i.  367. 
Which  i6  a  proverb  equivalent  to  "  like  will  to  like." 
To  fret  at  the  loss  ot  a  little  scaCd  hair. 

Hon.  H'A.  O.  PI.  iii.  859. 
For  paltry,  without  any  reference  to  its  origin. 
Plague  not  for  a  tcal'd  pottle  of  wiue.  lb.  p.  287. 

•  In  these  two  instances  it  is  printed  as  if  from 
scale .  I  know  not  whether  it  is  so  in  the  original 
copies ;  but  in  the  passage  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  it  is  scall  in  the  folios.  See  St ;  ll. 
To  Scald.  To  affect  with  a  shameful  disease,  from 
the  burning  nature  of  it. 
She's  even  setting  on  water  to  tcald  such  chickens  as  you  are. 

Timon  of  Ath.  ii.  8. 
My  three  court  codlings  that  look  pnrboil'tl, 
As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  scalding  bouse. 

Matt.  Old  Law,  iii-  «. 

To  Scale.  To  weigh  as  in  scales,  to  estimate  aright. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  sense,  which  was  given  by 
Warburton,  conveys  the  true  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

By  this  is  your  brother  saved,  the  poor  Mariana  advantaged, 
and  the  correct  deputy  tea  led.  Meat,  for  Mens.  iii.  1. 

—  I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  have  beard  it. 
But  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale' t  a  litde  more.  Coriol.  i.  1. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  manifest : 
—  But  you  have  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past.  Id.  ii.  3. 

and  this  has  the  more  force,  as  occurring  soon  after 
in  the  same  play. 

That  it  does  also  mean  to  separate  and  fly  off,  as 
scales  fly  from  heated  metal,  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages,  which  Mr.  Steevens  cites  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  departed  away. 

J  6  IMinth.  vol.  n.  p.  499. 

Whereupon  their  troops  scaled,  and  departed  uwiit.  lb.  p.  530. 
The  other  passages  adduced  are  hardly  relevant ; 
and  the  Scottish  dialect  will  not  often  authorize 
English  words. 
Scall,  s.    A  disease  in  the  skin  of  the  head,  now 
termed  a  scald-head ;  the  proper  origin  of  the  word 
<   Scald,  above  noticed.     From  the  Icelandic,  as 
above.    See  Johnson.    The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
It  is  a  dry  ttull,  a  lf|irosy  on  the  head.  Levit.  xiii.  30. 

Coles  has  "  A  scall,  impetigo."    Dr.  Mosan  treats 
distinctly  on  the  scall  of  the  head.  p.  67. 
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Scallion,  t.  The  species  of  small  onion  calkd  a 
shalot ;  corrupted  from  Ascalunitis,  Latin,  or  tcalopo, 
Italian,  because  considered  as  brought  from  Ascalon: 
but  the  modern  name  is  more  immediately  taken  from 
the  French  eschallotte,  now  eclialote.  Gerard  gays. 
There  is  another  small  kiude  of  onion,  called  by  LoM  Aicalo- 
nitis  antiquoruin,  or  scullions ;  tbis  hath  but  small  rooti,  growing 
many  together.  The  leaves  are  like  to  nniims,  but  In*.  It 
seldome  beam  either  stalke,  floure,  or  seede.  It  is  nsetl  to  U 
eaten  in  sallads.  Johni.  Cer.  p.  169. 

Hence  scallion-Jac'd  should  be  interpreted  stinking 
face ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  look  like  a 
shalot : 

—  What  a  scallion-Jaced  rascal  'tis  I 

B.  If  Ft.  Love'i  Curt,  ii.  I. 

See  T.  J. 

To  Sc amble,  v.  Equivalent,  apparently,  to  scramble, 
which  has  now  usurped  its  place ;  and  possibly  of  the 
same  origin,  though  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  See 
Johnson.    Also  to  shift. 

But  that  the  tcambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question.  Mrs.  I . 1. 1. 

Before  the  enemie  should  perceive  the  weakenessc  Of  hit  powtr, 
which  was  not  great,  and  scumbled  up  upon  the  sudden. 

Knolta'i  Hut.  p.  HI  t 
I  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  tcambled  up 
More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  bran  of  faith. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.  «iu.  310- 
It  may  be  in  like  sort,  that  your  honour  will  take  orTtioe  st  mj 
rush  ami  retchlesse  behaviour  used  in  the  composition  ut  thi»>«- 
lume,  nnd  much  more  that,  being  tcambled  up  after  this  anana, 
I  dare  presume,  «cc.  Dedic.  to  Hottixk.  «ol  i. 

Scam  el.  Probably  nothing  more  than  an  error  of 
the  press  in  a  passage  of  the  Tempest.  See  Sea- 
m ell.    Capell  thought  it  a  corruption  of  shamoii. 

Sca  nt,  a.    Scarce,  ill  supplied,  sparing. 

He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath.  llamL  '■  t 

Be  something  tranter  of  your  maiden  presence.     Id.  ■- 
Come,  come,  know  joy ;  make  not  abundance  scant, 
You  plaine  of  that  which  thousand  women  want. 

Rowley's  Nev  Wonder, 

Also  scanty : 

And  where  the  lion's  hide  is  thin  and  scant, 

I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  fox's  fell.  Chapm.  AifA-  B«  b. 

Scant,  also  as  a  substantive. 

I've  a  sister  richly  wed, 

I'll  rob  her  ere  I'll  wai  . 
Nay  then,  quoth  Sarah,  they  may  well 
Consider  of  your  tcant . 

0.  Barnm.  Percy'*  Htl  ui.p.!W. 

So  also  Carew : 

—  Like  the  ant,  , 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  leant.  Cited  by  TmM- 

Scant,  adv.    Scarcely,  hardly. 

And  she  shall  leant  shew  well,  that  now  shews  best. 

Rom.  if  M  <■ 1 
O  yes,  out  of  cry;  by  my  troth  I  tcant  knew  him.  . 
7  Shoem.  Holiday,  sigp.1- 

This  done,  I  leant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter.  . 

Har.  Epigr.  i-  »- 

To  Scant,  v.    To  stint,  lessen,  cut  short. 

Therefore  I  leant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Merc  A.  I'«- '- 1 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  are  very  numerous- 
lb  Scantle.  v.     To  become  scanty,  to  lessen  n 
quantity. 

She  could  sell  winds,  to  any  one  that  would 
Buy  them  for  money,  forcing  them  io  hold 
What  time  she  listed,  tie  them  in  a  thread, 
.  Which  ever  as  the  sea-farer  undid, 

They  rose  or  mantled.  Drayt .  Moose  ?■ 
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Scantling,  *.  A  (riven  portion  or  division  of  any 
substance.  Now  little  used,  except  as  a  technical 
term  among  dealers  in  timber,  8ic.  a  specimen. 

—  For  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  t-oud  or  bad,  unto  the  general,         fro.  te  Crtu.  i.  3. 

See  T.  J. 

Scantly,  adv.  Scarcely. 

Above  the  eastern  wave,  appeared  red 
The  rising  sun,  yet  scantly  half  in  sight. 

Fair/.  Torn,  i.  15. 
—  I  scantly  am  retolv'd,  which  way 
To  bend  my  force,  or  where  imploy  the  sumo.  Ibid.  v.  11. 

See  Todd. 

Scape,  s.  contracted  from  escape.  In  this  form,  when 
bearing  the  same  sense  as  escape,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  obsolete;  but,  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  an  escape  from  the  limits  of  rule,  a  trick,  or 
wanton  deviation,  it  is  so. 

No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  it*  natural  cause.  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
A  misdemeanour. 

A  very  pretty  barne!  Sure  Mime  scape.'  though  I  am  not  book- 
ish, yet  I  can  read  a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  scape. 

Wint.  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Milton  has  employed  the  word: 
Then  lay'st  thy  scapes  on  names  adored. 

Par.  Reg.  ii.  189. 

See  Todd's  notes  on  that  place. 

Scab,  i.  A  broken  precipice.  This,  says  Mr.  Henley, 
on  the  following  passage,  is  its  known  signification, 
"  in  every  port  of  England  where  rocks  abound." 
Whence  Scarborough,  as  Mr.  Todd  has  observed. 
This  word  occurs  in  an  unintelligible  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  which  Rowe  first  altered,  and  most  of 
the  other  commentators  have  attempted  to  amend  by 
conjecture : 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre. 

That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.  AlCs  Well,  iv.  S. 

So  read  all  the  folios;  which  makes  it  very  impro- 
bable that  it  was  an  error  of  the  press  for  scene,  as 
Mr.  Malone  and  others  have  thought.  The  change 
of  rope*  into  hopes  seems  quite  necessary,  to  elicit 
any  sense ;  but,  having  made  that  change,  I  would 
leave  scar  re,  or  scar,  to  stand  its  ground,  supposing 
it  to  mean  precipice,  and  to  be  used  metaphorically 
for  extremity ;  or,  as  it  might  be  said, 

I  see  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  plunge, 

That  well  forsake  ourselves. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory ;  yet  to  go 
against  the  consent  of  four  editions,  twice  in  one 
sentence,  appears  still  less  so. 

To  Scab,  v.  To  scare,  or  terrify.  Minshew  has  it 
instead  of  scare. 

Our  Talbot,  to  the  French  so  terrible  in  war, 
That  with  his  name  their  babes  they  used  to  tear. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xviii.  p.  1013. 
Hence  we  meet  with  scar-babe,  of  which  I  have 
not  kept  an  example ;  and  also  the  following  words, 
which  are  now  compounded  with  scare. 

Scab-chow.  A  figure  set  up  to  frighten  the  crows 
from  the  fields.   Sometimes  formed  of  straw. 

Lik'st  a  strawne  scar-cram  in  the  new  sowne  field, 
Kear'd  on  some  sticks,  the  tender  corne  to  shield. 

Halt's  Satires,  iii.  7. 

Minshew,  and  other  old  dictionary-writers,  have  it 
in  this  form, 

Ween  you  with  *ror-rrtwi  us  like  birds  to  fright. 

Sylv.  Dubart.  p.  385. 
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Scar-fire,  or  Scabefibb.  An  alarm  of  fire;  the 
cry,  fire,  fire!  Herrick  has  a  short  poem,  entitled 
The  Scar-fire,  beginning, 

Water,  water,  I  desire, 

Here's  a  house  of  flesh  on  fire.    Herrick,  p.  90. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  other  form : 
From  noise  of  scare-fires  rest  ye  free,, 
From  murders,  benedicitie  !     Herr.  the  licllmon,  p.  139. 

But  it  sometimes  meant  the  fire  itself: 

This  general  word,  [engine]  communicable  to  all  machins  or 
instruments,  use  in  this  city  hath  confined  to  signifie  that  which  is 
used  to  quench  scurtfires.  Fuller's  Worthies,  London. 

Dells  serve  to  proclaim  a  scarefire,  and  in  some  places  water- 
b reaches.  Holder,  cited  by  Johnson. 

Scarab,*.  A  beetle;  scarabaus,  Latin.  Supposed  to 
be  bred  in  dung,  and  to  feed  on  it.  Mr.  Gilford,  at 
the  following  passage,  thought  the  word  too  plain 
to  require  explanation,  and  therefore  sneered  at 
Mr.  Mason  for  explaining  it.  It  is,  however,  not  now 
common,  and  a  reader  ignorant  of  Latin,  might  be 
glad  to  have  it  interpreted. 

battening  like  scarabs  in  the  <hinp  of  peace. 

Mass.  Duke  of  AM  iii.  1. 
Hence  used  as  a  term  of  reproach : 

—  No,  you  scarabe, 

111  thunder  you  to  pieces.  B.  Jons.  Alekem.  L 1. 

A  little  lower,  he  adds : 

Thou  vermin,  have  I  ta'en  thee  oat  of  dang? 

—  Note  bat  yonder  scarabi, 

That  liv'd  upon  the  dung  of  her  base  pleasures. 

JB.  tt  Ft.  Thierry  it  Theod.  ii.  1. 
In  this  place  it  is  printed  terabt  in  Seward  and 
Sympson's  edition. 
Drayton  has  scarabie: 

Up  to  toy  pitch  no  common  judgment  flies, 

I  scorn e  all  earthly  dung-bred  searabies.    Idea,  Sonnet  31. 

Scarabee  is  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  See 
Todd. 

Scarborough  warning,  prov.  That  is,  a  sudden  sur- 
prise, or  no  warning  at  all.  This  proverb,  says  Ray, 
took  its  original  from  "  Thomas  Stafford,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  A.  1657,  with  a  small  company 
seizd  on  Scarborough  castle  (utterly  destitute  of 
provision  for  resistance)  before  the  townsmen  had 
the  least  notice  of  his  approach."  Ray,  p.  263. 
They  tooke  them  to  a  fort,  with  such  small  treasure 
As  in  so  Scarborow  warning  they  bad  leasure. 

Har.  Ariosto,  xxsiv.  M. 
Ray's  account  of  Scarborough  warning  is  from 
Fuller's  Worthies,  Yorkshire;  but  it  was  probably 
much  older,  for  in  a  ballad  written  by  J.  Heywood, 
on  the  taking  of  that  place  by  Stafford,  a  more 
probable  origin  is  given  to  the  proverb : 

This  term,  Scarborow  warning,  grew  (some  say) 

By  baity  hanging,  for  rank  ruhbry  theare. 
Who  that  was  met,  but  suapect  in  that  way, 
Straight  he  was  trust  up,  whatever  he  wen  re. 

llarl.  Misc.  x.  p.  258.  ed.  Park. 
It  is  thus  similar  to  the  Devonshire  proverb  of 
Lydford  law;  and  was  only  re-applied,  on  that 
capture  of  the  place. 
Puttenham  gives  the  meaning  of  it  thus : 

Skarborcm  warning,  for  a  sodaine  commandement,  allowing  no 
respect  or  delay  to  bethiuke  a  man  of  his  business.     B.  iii.  c  18. 

Scarf,  s.  A  Bilken  ornament,  tied  loosely  on,  or  hung 
upon  any  part  of  the  dress,  as  a  token  of  a  lady's 
favour.  This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  gallant 
knights  of  chivalrous  times. 
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0.  Lady,  Your  srarf »  fallen  down. 

L.Ta  but  your  lock,  sir. 
And  does  presage  the  mistress  must  fall  slwrtly ; 
YouroaywearUanyouplca.e. 


■  you  pleas— 

B.  It  Fl.  WU  at  sev.  W.  in.  1. 
Much  comic  sport  is  made  afterwards,  from  the 
wearing  of  this  scarf  on  the  arm.  In  two  other  plays, 
the  modem  editions  direct  the  tying  on  a  $carj, 
which,  though  not  expressed  in  the  original,  is  pro- 
bably right : 

A.  A  favour  foe  your  soldier.  .... 

O.  Give  biro  this,  wench. 
Y.  A.  Tons  do  I  tie  on  victory.       B.  <jr  Fl.  Loyal  Suhj.  i.  5. 
So  also  in  the  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
Such  incidents  are  common  in  old  romances ;  but 
a  glove,  a  sleeve,  a  riband,  or  any  other  token  from 
a  fair  hand,  served  equally  well  to  excite  the  enthu- 
siastic valour  of  the  wearer. 
To  Scarf.   To  wear  loose  upon  the  person,  I  ke  a 
scurf* 

My  sea-gown  $atr/ed  ahout  me  in  the  dark.     Haml.  v.  2. 
To  cover  up,  as  with  a  bandage : 

—  Come,  seeling  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  dny.  Macb.  m.  1. 

See  Johnson. 

Scarlet  cloth.    This  was  once  supposed  to  have 

medicinal  properties.    The  following  is  part  of  a 

lady '8  prescription : 

And  these,  applied  with  »  right  scarlet  cloth 

H  Jam.  Volpone,  in.  ?■ 

It  is  reported  of  Dr.  John  Gaddesden  that,  by 

wrapping  a  patient  in  scarlet,  he  cured  luin  of  the 

small-pox,  without  leaving  so  much  as  one  mark  in  his 

face ;  and  he  commended  it  as  an  excellent  method 

of  cure.    M  Capiatur  tcarletum,  et  involvatur  vario- 

losus  totaliter,  sicut  ego  feci,  et  est  bona  cura." 

IVhatley's  Note.    To  this  day,  I  believe,  there  are 

persons  who  rely  much  on  the  virtues  of  blue  flannel, 

nine  times  dyed,  to  cure  the  rheumatism ;  of  equal 

efficacy,  1  presume,  with  the  scarlet  cloth  in  the 

small-pox. 

Scatii,*.  Saxon.    Hurt,  damage,  destruction. 

To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom.      K.  John,  n.  1. 

The  substantive  usually  rhimes  to  bath,  the  verb 
to  bathe. 

Warriors,  whom  God  himself  elected  hath 

His  worship  true  in  Sion  to  restore, 
And  still  preserv'd  from  danger,  harm,  and  scath. 

V  Fair/.  TaSSo,  i.  81. 

To  work  new  woe!  and  unprovided  tenth. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xn  34. 
Scathe,  v.    To  damage,  or  injure  by  violence.  This 
word  was  used  by  Milton.    See  Johnson. 
You  are  a  saucy  boy,  'tis  so  indeed  ! 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you.       Rom.  if  Jul.  i.  5- 

Scathful,  fl.    Destructive,  pernicious. 

With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  moke 

With  the  most  noble  bottom  ot  our  lleet, 

That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 

Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  hnn.  Twelfth  N.  v.  1. 

So  did  they  beat,  from  off  their  native  bounds, 

Spain's  might v  fleet  with  cannons'  scathful  wounds. 

"  Niccots'  England's  Elha,  Mlrr.  Mag.  833 

Scooan,  Skoc  an.ot  Scocgin.  Whether  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  one  John,  and  the  other 
Henry,  or  only  one,  is  a  matter  much  disputed^ be- 
tween the  doughty  critic  Ritson  and  Mr.  Malone.  The 
jests  of  one  of  them  were  published  by  Andrew  Horde, 
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physician,  and  this  was  probably  the  person  whom 
Shakespeare  represents  as  having  his  head  broken 
by  Falstaff  in  his  youth,  Ritson  will  have  two  of 
the  name. 

The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.    I  saw  hira  break  SkojiaKi 
at  die  court  gate,  when  be  was  a  crack,  not  thi 


ins  high. 
3  H«n.  /K.  iii. «. 
Ben  Jonson  calls  him  up,  in  his  masque  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  in  company  with  Skelton,  and 
there  clearly  describes  him  as, 

A  fine  gentleman,  and  a  master  of  arts 
Of  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disguises 
For  the  king's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 
Daintily  well. 

In  rhyme,  fine  tinkling  rhyme,  and  Sowing  verse. 
With  now  and  then  some* sense!  and  he  was  paid  fort, 
Hegardod  and  rewarded,  which  few  poets 
Are  now  adays. 
Stowe  also  relates  that  he  sent  a  ballad  to  Prince 
Henry,  and  his  brothers,  "  while  they  were  at  supper 
in  the  Vintry."  This  then  was  Henty ;  and  it  is  ndi- 
culous  to  accuse  Shakespeare  of  anachronism,  for 
introducing  him  at  that  period.    If  there  was  one 
of  the  name  also  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  as 
Holinshed  asserts,  it  must  have  been  John.  Which 
of  them  was  the  subject  of  a  coarse  epigram,  which 
the  author  (Lord  Brook)  chooses  to  call  a  sonnet,  is 
uncertain.     Whichever  it  was,  it  seems  he  had  a 
wife,  and  not  a  good  one.    Cttlica,  49.    This  suits 
best  with  what  we  know  of  the  first,  or  Henry. 

Steele  calls  Scoggin  "  a  droll  of  the  last  century," 
and  humorously  pretends  that  one  of  the  Staffs  inter- 
married with  a  daughter  of  his :  but  he  was  writing 
in  1709,  so  early  in  that  century,  that  perhaps  he 
might  mean  the  16th  by  the  lust;  but  even  that 
would  not  be  early  enough,  if  Scogqin.  the  droll, 
belonged  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  See  Tatler, 
No.  9.  This  expression,  last  century,  led  one  worthy 
editor  into  an  error,  who  says  in  a  note  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Sconce,  *.  A  round  fortification,  or  blockhouse; 
schantz,  German. 

They  will  learn  vou  by  rote,  where  such  and  such  services  were 
done;  at  such  ana  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach. 

Hen.F.  iii.  6. 

To  talk  of  flanks,  of  wings,  of  sconces,  holds, 
To  sec  a  sally,  or  to  give  a  charge. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.  vi.  «0. 

2.  In  the  Malcontent,  the  editor  explains  it  a 
screen : 

Enter  Mendozo,  with  a  sconce,  to  observe  Fcmeze's  entrance. 

Stage  Direction  to  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 
It  means,  however,  a  lantern.  See  Minshew.  Fer- 
neze  also  has  lights  carried  before  him. 

A  sconse  is  put  for  a  lantern,  in  Holyoke's  and  the 
other  old  Dictionaries;  whence  it  is  still  used  for 
certain  pendent  candlesticks,  as  Mr.  Todd  with 
probability  conjectures. 

3.  A  head;  supposed,  from  being  round  and 
strong. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce .     Con'o/.  m.  «. 
Why  dws  ho  suffer  this  rude  knave  now,  to  knock  Itim  about 
the  sconce  with  n  dirty  -.hovel.  Haml.  v.  I. 

Th'  infused  poyson  working  in  his  sconce. 

Fansh.  Lus.  viil  51 

—  I  say  no  more, 
But  'tis  within  this  sconce  to  go  bevond  them. 

JOim  Alley,  O.  PI.  » 
In  this  sejise  it  is  perhaps  still  occasionally 
in  familiar  language. 
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A  Score,  *.  Twenty  yards;  in  the  language  of 
archers,  hv  whom  it  was  constantly  so  used.  Thus 
a  mark  of  trrelve  score,  meant  a  mark  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

Ones,  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrige,  the  downs  wynd 
twelve  toore  marke,  for  the  space  of  three  week**,  was  thirteen 
store  and  a  half ;  and  into  the  wynd,  being  not  very  (treat,  a  great 
deale  above  fourteen  store.  Ascham,  ToxopK.  p.  215. 

Here  "  downe  wynd"  must  mean  against  the  wind, 
and  "  into  the  wynd,"  with  it,  since  the  shot  was 
longest  that  way.  The  passage  is  obscure;  but  it 
probably  means,  that  the  same  shot  which  nt  other 
times  would  have  measured  twelve  score  only,  then 
was  thirteen  and  a  half,  &c.  from  the  thinness  of  the 
air. 

We  have  this  use  of  score  remarkably  exemplified 
a  page  or  two  further : 

And  this  I  perceyved  alio,  that  wynde  gocth  by  strcames,  and 
not  holl  together.  For  I  should  see  one  strcamc  within  a  score  of 
me ;  tht-n,  for  the  space  of  (no  tcore,  no  snowe  would  styre. 

Toxoph.  p.  317. 

Thus  we  understand  Sir  J.  FalstafiTs  praise  of 
old  Double,  as  a  good  shot : 

lie  would  have  dapp'd  i*  th'  clout  at  tveive  score,  and  carried 
you  a  forehand  shall  at  fourteen,  and  a  fourteen  and  a  half,  that 
it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see.     9  Henry  IV.  iii. 

A  modern  archer  would  be  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment at  such  shots ;  but  bows  and  arms  both  were 
stronger  then,  and  practice  more  perfect. 

Scorpion.  It  was  a  current  opinion  that  an  oil, 
extracted  from  the  scorpion,  had  a  medicinal  power 
to  cure  the  parts  wounded  by  the  sting  of  the 
animal.  The  opinion  was  seriously  maintained  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  by  Moufet,"in  his  Theatrum 
Insectorum. 


And  though  I  once  despaired 
I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions, 
For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt  and  cure  too. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Custom  ofC.  Act  v. 
Ti»  true,  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  tlie  wounds  the  vemiine  made. 

Hudihr,  IK.  ii.  I.  1099. 

Scorse,  or  Scorce.  Barter,  or  exchange.  The  origin 
seems  uncertain.  Lye's  derivation  from  cose  seems 
improbable,  yet  it  is  perhaps  right,  since  it  means  the 
same  in  Scotch.  See  Jamiesoti.  Johnson  is  evi- 
dently wrong  in  considering  it  as  a  contraction  of 
discourse,  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  scors,  8tc. 
Scone,  or  scoace,  occurs  also  in  the  Exaioor  dialect. 
See  Grose.  ' 

Yet  livclv  vigour  rested  in  his  mind 

Aod  recompense  them  with  a  better  tear* : 

Weak  body  is  well  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled  forse. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  «.  55. 

To  Scorse,  r.   To  exchange. 


This  done,  she  makes  the  stately  damo  to  light, 
And  with  the  aged  i 


(lately  < 

i  clutlis  to  scorse, 

Har.  Orl.  Fur.  xx.  78 
Or  cruell,  if  thon  canst  not,  let  us  scorse, 
And  for  one  piece  of  thine  toy  whole  heart  take. 

Vrnyt.  Idea,  Sound,  52. 
In  strength  his  equal,  blow  for  blow  they  tcorce. 

Id.  Ball,  of  Agine.  p.  56. 
Drayton  very  frequently  uses  it. 

Will  you  tcourse  with  him  I    You  arc  in  Smithneld. 

Ji.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  iii.  4. 

He  means,  will  you  deal  or  barter  with  him,  will 
you  make  him  your  scourser,  when  there  are  so  many 
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more  to  try?   The  word  occurs  twice  in  Spenser. 

The  first  time  exactly  in  this  sense : 

But  Paridel,  sore  bruised  with  the  blow, 
Could  not  arise  the  counter-change  to  scorse. 

F.  Q.  III.  ix.  16. 

In  the  second  instance,  scorsed  seems  rather  to  mean 
chased,  and  so  has  been  interpreted.    Yet  I  should 
rather  expect  a  sense  analogous  at  least  to  the  other, 
as  "  forced  him  to  change ;"  especially  as  coursed, 
which  means  chased,  had  just  been  used,  before : 
him  first  from  court  he  to  the  citties  coursed, 
And  from  the  citties  to  the  townes  him  prcst, 
And  from  the  townes  into  the  countrie  lorsed 
And  from  the  countrie  back  to  private  farms  he  scorsed. 

F.  Q.  VI.  u.  3. 

Observe,  too,  that  he  had  employed  the  substantive 
in  a  corresponding  sense.  See  Horse-courser, 
which  is  corrupted  from  korse-scourser. 

To  Scotch,  r.   To  score,  or  cut  in  a  slight  n 

—  We've  scotched  the  snake,  not  kuTd  it; 
She'll  close  and  be  herself.  Mvb.  iii.  «. 
He  scotch'd  and  tiotch'd  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Cortoi.1v.  5. 
PEuckc  out  thy  bloudie  fnwehon,  dastard  thou, 
Wherewith  thou  hast  full  many  a  skirmish  made, 
And  scotch'd  the  brayncs  of  many  a  learned  brow. 

TwberyiU  to  the  Sycoph. 

A  Scotch,  s.    A  slight  cut,  or  superficial  wound. 
We'll  beat  them  into  bench-holes,  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  mrtre.  Ant.  te  Cteop.  iv.  T. 

Used  also  by  Isaac  Walton.    See  Johnson. 

To  Scoth.    To  clothe,  or  cover  up;  pronounced 
scoothe.    Mason  says  from  mnoc. 

—  And  e'er  I  got  my  booth, 

Each  thing  in  mantle  black  the  night  doth  art**. 

Pemb.  Are.  B.  iii.  p.  896. 
Scotomy,  s.  An  old  medical  term,  for  a  dizziness,ac- 
companied  with  dimness  of  sight;  from  «wT«/4a,  dark- 
ness*. Evidently  a  term  much  used,  by  its  being  so 
completely  Anglicized,  in  termination,  accent,  and 
quantity.  The  more  learned  term,  scotoma,  has  since 
superseded  it. 

How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  in  his  bead ) 
M.  O,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy,  he  now 

Hath  lost  his  feeling.  B.  Jon.  Fox,  Act  i. 

I  have  got  the  scotomy  in  my  head  already, 

The  nhimsey,  you  all  turn  round.     Mass.  Old  Late.  iii.  2. 

See  Scotomia,  in  Blaiuard's  Lexicon  Mcdicum. 

Scrim  Kit,  s.    A  fencer;  escrimeur,  French. 

—  The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 

He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposed  them.  Ham  I.  iv.  7. 

No  other  instance  has  been  discovered. 

Scrine,  s.    A  writing  desk;  scrinium,  Latin.    Or  a 
coffer;  from  scpyn,  a  shrine. 

Lav  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  serine. 

The  antique  rolles  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  lntrod.  Stan.  9. 
Scrip,  s.     A  small  bag;  vnoesv  is  so  translated  in 
Luke,  x.  4.    Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from  the  Ice- 
landic.   Shakespeare  has  used  scrip,  for  a  slip  of 
writing,  or  a  list : 
Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  i.  2. 

Scrum-age,  s.    Apparently  coined  by  Shakespeare, 
as  a  parody  on  baggage. 

—  Though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 
Yet  with  scrip  and  scripjutge.  At  y.  I.  it,  iii.  2. 


S 


c  ii  n  v  i.r 


A  term  of  contempt,  a  wretch.  Johnson 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  derived  from  escroueUe, 
French  ;  if  so,  it  is  equivalent  to  scab. 
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By  heaven,  these  tcroylet  of  Angiers  flout  yoo,  kings. 

K.  John, 

To  be  a  consort  for  every  hnmdrtiru;  hang  Vm,  teroylet!  there 
k  nothing  in  them  in  the  world.  B.  Jo**.  Ev.  Man,  i.  1. 

A  better,  prophane  rascal  t  I  cry  thee  mercy,  niy  good  tcroile, 
thou?  id.  Poet.  iv.  3. 


7,: 

Scull,  s.   A  shoal  of  fishes. 

Anil  there  they  fly  or  dye  like  tested  teullt, 
Before  the  belching  whale.  'i'ro.  4  Cre*  .  v.  6. 

Milton  also  has  used  it.    See  Johnson. 
Minshew  has  "a  scull  of  fishes,"  in  that  sense. 
It  occurs  also  as  scale,  and  is  clearly  the  same  word 
as  shoal,  now  used.   See  Skinner,  Elym.  lfoc.  Ant. 

My  silver-scaled  skull*  about  my  strcmns  di»  sweep. 

Uraut.  Polyolo.  *»vi.  p.  1175. 

lb  Scummf.r,  or  Scdmber.   To  ease  the  body  by 
evacuation. 

His  em II erne  and  elegie  are  pretie,  and  1  have  read  far  wittier 
and  better  pende  without  the  picture  of  a  fellow  in  a  square  cap, 
tcummtriag  at  a  privy.  Vlyttet  upon  Ajas,  B  6. 

Just  such  a  one  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey-hounds, 
When  they  are  led  ont  ctf  their  kennels  to  tcumber. 

Alouing.  Pict.  v.  1. 

See  Gifford,  in  loco ;  and  Jamieson.  It  is,  possibly, 
from 


Scummeb,  j.   The  matter  evacuated  by  stool. 
For  here  old  Ops  her  upper  face, 
Is  yellow,  not  with  heat  of  summer, 
But  safroniz'd  with  mortal  tcummrr. 

Mutar.  DelicUe,  on  Eptom  Well*. 
This  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  Epsom  waters.    In  some  editions 
printed  scumber. 

Sea-hell,  called  also  sea-mew.  A  water-fowl,  a  small 
and  common  species  of  gull,  called  by  Ray  Larus 
cinereus.  There  is  strong  reason  for  concluding  this 
to  be  the  right  reading  in  these  Unes: 

Til  bring  thee  clustring  fllberds,  and  sometimes 
Young  tea-meilt  from  the  rack.  Temp.  ii.  8. 

That  is,  when  he  could  take  the  young  birds,  before 
they  were  able  to  fly.  The  old  editions  read  scamells, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  made.  Sea-mall,  or  null, 
is  still  a  provincial  name  for  this  bird,  which  Montagu 
calls  the  common  gull. 

Seam,  j.    Grease,  lard,  tallow. 
"  the  fat  of  a  hog  dried." 

—  The  proud  lord,  ' 
Who  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  team. 

Tro.  it  Cren.  ii.  8. 

Johnson  quotes  an  instance  from  Dryden's  Virgil. 
See  to  Enseam.    It  is  given  by  Grose  as  a  southern 


iii.  1. 
ii.  5. 


Saxon.    Kersey  says, 


Sear,  a.    Dry,  withered.  Saxon. 

—  Old  age 
Which,  like  tear  trees,  is  seldom  se< 

B.  Is  Fl.  Wit  without 
My  body  budding  now  no  more ;  tear  winter 
liath  seal'd  that  sap  up.  Id. 
Noone-day  and  midnight  shall  at  once  be  scene; 
Trees,  at  one  time,  shall  be  both  sere  and  greene. 

Herrick,  p.  64. 

Yet  shall  thy  sap  be  shortly  dry  and  teer. 

Drayt.  Eel.  ii.  p.  1389. 
Sear,  as  a  substantive.    A  state  of  dryness. 

—  My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  tear,  the  yellow  leaf.  Alacb.  v.  3. 

Hence  to  tear,  still  in  use,  is  to  dry  up  a  wound 
by  the  force  of  fire.  So  tear'd  is  used  as  an  epithet 
for  age,  meaning  dried  : 

So  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  tear'd  age. 

Shukeip.  Omul,  of  a 
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Seconds,  in  a  duel.   They  were  frequently  obliged  t* 
fight  as  earnestly  as  the  principals.   This  obligation 
is  expressed  at  large  in  the  following  passage: 
—  Good,  my  lord, 
Let  me  prevent  your  farther  conjurations 
To  raise  my  spirit.    1  know  this  is  a  challenge 
To  be  delivered  unto  Orleans'  hand, 
And  that  my  undertaking  ends  not  there, 
But  I  must  be  your  *eeond,  aud  in  tbitt 
Not  alone  search  your  enemy,  measure  weapons, 
But  stand  in  all  your  hazards,  as  our  blouds 
Ran  in  the  selfsame  veins;  in  which,  if  1 
Belter  not  your  opinion,  as  a  limb 
That's  putnbed  and  useless,  cot  ine  off, 
And  underneath  tbe  gallows  burv  it. 

Ff.  Hon.  .If.  Fortune,  iii  L 
There  is  a  duel  on  the  stage,  in  Shirley's  tragedy 
of  the  Cardinal,  in  which  both  the  seconds  are  killed 
before  the  principals.  One  second  is  killed  by  the 
other.  It  is  then  considered  as  two  to  one  against 
the  principal,  who  has  lost  his  second;  but  he,  in- 
stantly dispatching  his  adversary's  second,  exclaims, 
Commend  me  to  my  friend,  the  scales  are  eveo. 

Cardinal,  Act  ir. 

That  is,  to  the  second  killed  before. 

In  the  39th  number  of  the  Taller,  Steele  gives  a 
ludicrous  account  of  how  it  became  a  custom  for 
seconds  to  fight ;  but  he  bad  certainly  no  intention  of 
writing  historical  fact,  in  that  place. 
Sect,  i.  Seems  to  be  erroneously  used  for  sex,  as  it  is 
sometimes  even  now  by  incorrect  speakers. 
So  arc  all  her  tect,  if  once  they  are  in  a  calm  they  are  sick. 

i  Hen.  IF.  ii.4. 

So  Middleton : 

Tis  the  easiest  art  and  cunning  for  our  teet  to  counterfeit  sick. 

Mad  World,  O.  PL  v.  339, 

—  And  of  thy  house  they  mean 

To  make  a  nunnery,  where  none  hut  their  own  seel 
May  enter  in.  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  11.  vui.  p.  314. 

Several  other  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Steerens 
on  the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare. 

In  Othello  it  is  used  for  section,  or  cutting ;  unless 
it  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson  conjectures,  an  error  of  tbe 
press  for  set. 

Sedcely  curse,  prov.  A  coarse  and  horrible  impre- 
cation, recorded  by  Ray  among  the  proverbs  of 
Staffordshire.  Several  of  our  old  dramatists  have 
thought  it  worthy  of  introduction. 

A  Sedgly  curte  light  ou  him ,  which  is,  Pedro, 
The  Send  ride  through  him  booted  and  spurred 
With  a  sythe  at  his  back.     B.  if  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  v.  i. 
Here  it  is  printed  in  the  old  editions  Seagleji,  bat 
the  meaning  is  clear. 

Now  the  Sedgly  curte  upon  thee 
And  the  great  bend,  tec. 

Goblin*,  by  Suckling,  O.  PI.  a-  188. 

Massinger  has  given  it  to  the  Scotch : 

May  the  great  bend,  <cc.  —  as  the  Scotchman  says. 

City  Madam,  ii.  8. 

To  Seel,  v.  To  close  the  eyelids  partially  or  entirely, 
by  passing  a  fine  thread  through  them;  siller,  Ft. 
This  was  done  to  hawks  till  they  became  tractable. 

Having  taken  a  faulcon  you  must  tee  I  her,  in  such  a  manacr 
that  as  the  seeling  slackens,  the  faulcon  may  be  able  to  see  what 
provision  is  straight  before  her  —  and  be  sure  yoo  teel  her  not  too 
hard.  Gent.  Recreation. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  close  the  eyes  in  any 
way : 

—  Come,  teeling  night, 

Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  ot  piuful  day.        Macbeth,  iii.  I. 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  seed, 

But  teeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their  deadly  meed. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.vii  eS. 
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He  shall  For  this  time  only  be  ttetd  op 

With  a  feather  through  his  note,  that  he  may  only 

See  heaven,  and  think  whither  be  is  going. 

B.  4  Ft.  PhiL  r.  1. 

It  was  sometimes  eff  ected  by  passing  a  small  fea- 
ther through  the  lids,  to  which  allusion  is  probably 
made  in  these  lines : 

—  No,  when  light- wing'd  toy* 

Of  t'eatbec'd  Cupid,  teel  with  wanton  dulness 

My  speculative  active  instruments  — 

—  Let,  &c.  Othello,  i.  3. 

It  waB  a  common  notion,  that  if  a  dove  was  let 
loose  with  its  eyes  so  closed,  it  would  fly  straight 
upwards,  continuing  to  mount,  till  it  fell  down 
through  mere  exhaustion.  Allusions  to  this  are 
made  by  Sidney,  in  his  Arcadia,  and  many  others. 
See  J  oh  a  ton. 

And  that  vaile  over  ber  eyes,  by  which  abe  hopes,  like  a  iteUd 
pigeon,  to  mount  above  the  cloud*. 

Cslum  Briian.  4to.  1634  sign.  Dab 

Seely,  a.  Happy;  from  rselrj,  Saxon.  Mr.  Todd 
has  successfully  shown  this  to  be  the  original  mean- 
ing, from  Chaucer  and  others.  From  the  notion  that 
fools  are  apt  to  be  fortunate,  it  probably  became 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  word  si/lu,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  from  it.  fn  Spenser  it 
means  generally  simple,  artless;  not  quite  what  we 
call  silly.    It  was  then  so  far  on  its  progress : 

The  terly  man,  seeing  him  ride  so  ranck, 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  on  ground  for  feare. 

F.  Q.  II.  iii.  6. 

In  some  places  he  has  silly,  exactly  in  the  same 
sense,  where  Upton  and  Church  would  substitute 
stely ;  but  as  Spenser  published  his  own  poem,  we 
.  have  no  right  to  change  his  terms,  and  he  evidently 
considered  these  as  equivalent.  See  Upton's  Glos- 
sary. 

Seeming,  as  a  substantive,  is  little  in  use  now,  if  at 
all ;  but  was  abundantly  common  in  the  old  Writers. 

—  And  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  iteming.  3  Mem.  IV.  V.  2. 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  Johnson. 

Seen.  Well  seen  in  any  art,  was  used  for  well  skilled 
in.it. 

—  It's  a  schoolmaster 

Well  teen  in  music.  Tarn,  of  SAr.  i.  1. 

Sometimes  simply  seen.  So  spectatux  was  used  in 
Latin;  and  it  was,  probably,  an  imitation  of  the 
Latin  idiom  which  introduced  it. 

He's  affable,  and  teen  in  many  things, 

Discourses  well,  a  G"^^^™^  „  K  g.  pK  vU-  ,75 

Present  me  as  a  gentleman  well  qualified, 

Or  one  extraordinarily  teen  iu  divers 

Strange  mysteries.  R  If  Ft.  Worn.  Hater,  i.  3. 

Sir  Hubert  Stapylton  —  who,  for  a  man  well  spoken,  properlie 
seen  in  languages,  a  comlie  and  goodlie  personage,  had  scant  nn 
equall.  liar.  Life  of  Sands,  Nug.  Ant.  ii.  p.  835-  ed.  Park. 

Segs.  Sedges,  or  the  water  flower  de  luce.  See 
Loveli's  Herbal,  &c.    Seer,,  Saxon. 

—  Then  on  his  leg* 
Like  fetters  hung  the  under-growing  tret. 

lirit.  P<ut.  it.  p.  88. 
.    —  Segt,  rank  bulrush,  and  the  sharpen 'd  reed. 

Drayt.  Motet,  p.  1488. 
Hid  in  the  tegget,  fast  by  the  river's  side. 

Weak* 

I  wove  a  coffin  for  bis  corse  of  »c 
That  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bin 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  860. 

4o3 


to  Wall,  sign.  C  4  b. 


Sb  lo  no  hie.    Lordship,  dominion; 

SlGNORY,  q.  V. 

And  may  thy  floud  have  teignork 

Of  ail  floods  else.  Brit.  Part.  i.  37. 

Seized.  Possessed.  Still  current  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  law,  and  probably  used  with  that  allusion 
here. 

Did  forfeit  with  his  life,  all  those  lands  •  # 

Which  he  stood  teit'd  of.  H*ml  I  1. 

Selcouth,  a.  Strange,  seldom  known;  from  stld, 
and  couth.  A  Saxon  compound,  existing  also  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  and  exemplified  from  Gav.  Douglas 
and  A.  Wyntoun.    See  Jamieson. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared, 

Dut  wondred  much  at  his  so  uicouth  case.  t 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.  14. 
Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Spenser,  among  English 
writers.    Skinner  quotes  it  as  srlkougth,  as  applied 
to  Christ's  miracles,  but  does  not  name  his  author. 
It  is  not  in  Chaucer. 

Sbld,  adv.   Seldom ;  relb,  and  jelban,  Saxon. 

If  I  might  in  intreaties  find  success, 

As  tela  1  have  the  chance.  Tro.  If  Crest,  iv.  6. 

But  fortune,  that  does  teld  or  never  give 

Success  to  right  and  virtue,  made  him  fall 

L'ndcr  my  sword.  Matt.  Very  Worn.  iv.  3. 

Setd  or  never  stoops  the  will.   Syh.  Map  of  Man,  p.  800. 

Such  beastly  rule  as  ttld  was  seen  before. 

Uaringt.  Ep.  iii.  18. 

Also  in  compounds : 

—  Stld-ikown  flamens 

Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.  Coriot.  ii.  V 

Seld-seen  is  used  by  other  authors. 

Seld,  adj.  Scarce. 

For  honest  women  are  so  teld  and  rare, 
Tis  good  to  cherish  those  poor  few  that  are. 

Revenger  i  'frag.  O.  PI.  iv.  391. 

Seldom,  a.  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  the  use  of  this  word 
as  an  adjective,  in  several  instances. 

Self,  a.  The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective  is 
exemplified  by  Johnson  from  Shakespeare,  Ralegh, 
and  Dryden,  and  he  considers  it  as  the  primary  sig- 
nification. The  mode  of  its  composition  with  the 
pronouns  adjective,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  the 
discussion  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Todd's  Johnson, 
but  belongs  not  to  our  inquiries.  It  is  arbitrarily 
joined  with  other  words  to  imply  reciprocal  action, 
as  self-murder,  &c.  but  the  following  compound  is 
peculiar. 

Self-vned,  a.    United  to  itself,  unmixed  with  other 
things- 
Hut  wbcu  no  more  the  sonl's  chief  faculties 
Are  spent  to  serve  the  bodie  many  waies, 
V\  lieu  all  xlf-uned  free  from  day's  disturber. 
Through  such  sweet  transe,  she  rinds  a  quiet  harbour. 

Sylv.  Vubart.  W.  8.  D.  8.  p.  Iff. 

Sell,  5.  A  saddle;  telle,  French.  Very  common  in 
Spenser.    See  Upton. 

—  What  mighty  warrior  that  mote  be 
en  tell  wit! 

Sjent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  18. 


Wbo  rode  in  golden  ttU  with  single  spear 


They  met,  and  low  in  duU  was  Guardo  laid, 
T»i*i  cither  armv,  from  his  tell  down  k«-«t. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  iu.  14. 

So  again  in  iv.  46.  ■> 
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Sembiable,  a.   Like,  resembling. 

It  it  •  wonderful  tlimg  to  tee  the  tcntbLttle  coherence  of  his 
roan's  spirits  and  bis.  4  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

With  these  and  the  lernl'lable  inonlinnte  practices. 

Holinth.  Deter,  of  Scot  I.  li  3  b.  t  a. 
Sembladle,  s.    Likeness.    Intended,  however,  by 
Shakespeare,  as  a  specimen  of  ridiculous  affectation. 

liis  sembiable  is  his  mirror ;  an  )  who  else  would  trnre  him,  his 
umbrage,  nothing  more.  Har.l.  v.  9. 

He  means  to  say,  "  Nothing  really  resembles  him 
but  his  mirror,  whoever  else  attempts  it,  is  his  shadow 
only." 

Semblably,  adv.    Like  ;  in  a  similar  manner. 
—  His  name'  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  king  himself.  1  Hen.  71'.  v.  3. 
Sembtably  prisoner  to  your  general,  a*  your  honour'd  selves  to 
me.  B.  Jon*.  Cum  U  Altered,  iii.  1. 

Semblative.  Resembling. 

Aad  all  is  tenUutive  a  woman's  part.       Ttielfth  V.  i.  4. 
Semblaunt,  or  Semblant,  s.   Likeness;  the  same 
as  semblance. 

But  under  simple  shew  and  temblant  plniue 
Lurk'd  false  Duessa.  Spent.  F.  Q. 

Neither  in  word  or  countenance  made  any  temblant  of  liking  or 
disliking  Use  message.  K nolle*  i  Turks,  page  368  L. 

Prior  has  used  it  as  a  substantive ;  but  his  example 
has  not  been  followed.    See  Johnson. 

A  Seminary,  *.  An  elliptical  expression,  meaning  a 
seminary  priest :  that  is,  an  Englishman  educated  as 
a  popish  priest  in  a  foreign  seminary  or  university. 

O*  my  conscience  a  seminary!  he  kisses  the  stocks. 

B.  Jons.  Earth.  Fair,  iv.  1. 
By  this  good  bishops  means,  [Cotton,  Bp.  of  Salisbury  J  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  learned  dean  of  Snrura  Dr.  Goorden,  a 
seminarie  called  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  good  scholler,  and  in  degree  a 
bachelor  of  diunitie,  was  converted. 

/faring.  Jiugm,  ii  p.  130.  ed.  Park. 
Awhile  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  an  honest 
zealous  pursuivant  for  a  sewiisary.       B.  Jont.  Berth.  Fair,  ii.  1. 

Their  residence  in  this  country  being  forbidden  by 
act  of  parliament,  they  were  the  sport  of  informers, 
and  the  victims  of  persecution,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Sempster,  $.  What  we  now  call  a  sempstress;  a 
woman  who  makes  up  linen  for  wear.  Minshew 
explains  it,  "  a  needle  woman." 

,  sayst  thou  ? 
voce. 

Roaring  G.  0.  PI.  vi.  11. 

Sendal,  t.  A  kind  of  thin  Cyprus  silk.  Kersey. 
From  the  low  Latin,  cendalum.  "  Tela  subserica,  vel 
pannus  Sericus."    Jht  Cange. 

Thy  smock  of  silk  both  fine  and  white, 

With  gold  embroidcr'd  gorgeously, 
Thy  petticoat  of  tendall  right, 

And  this  1  bought  thee  gladly. 

Creentleevet,  £,UW  Sptcim.  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 
And  how,  in  undal  wrapt,  away  he  bore 
That  head  with  him.  Fa  'trf.  Tatso,  viii.  35. 

Sen-creen.   The  common  house-leek. 

Sengreene,  as  Dioscorides  writeth,  is  of  three  sorts.  The  one  is 
great,  the  other  small,  and  the  third  is  that  which  is  called  stone- 
crop,  and  stone-hore.  Lytt't  Herbal,  p.  194. 

Sennet,  Sbnet,  Synnbt,  or  Cynet;  written  also 
Signet,  and  Sicnate.  A  word  chiefly  occurring 
in  the  stage  directions  of  the  old  plays,  and  seeming 
to  indicate  a  particular  set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet, 
or  cornet,  different  from  a  flourish. 
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Decker',  Satirm. 


'.  A  semptt  cr  s[*>ak  with  me,  i 
f.  Yes,  sir,  s Ae'i  there  viva  * 


a  flourish,  and  then  a 

Cornets  sound  a  cynet. 
Sound  a  ngnalc,  and  pus  over  the  Stage. 

1st  Fart  Hiertm.  O.  PI.  iii.  63. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  Malta, 
Act  v.  Sc.  2.  it  is  written  synnet,  and  Mr.  Sympson 
has  explained  it,  i.  e.  flourish  of  trumpets.  But  we 
see  above,  from  Decker's  play,  that  they  were  differ- 
ent. It  appears  to  have  been  a  technical  term  of 
the  musicians  who  played  those  instruments. 

Senoys.    Siennois,  the  people  of  Sienna. 

The  Florentines  and  Senoyt  are  hy  the  ears.  AW s  W.  1 8. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Painter,  translating  floc- 
caccio,  calls  them  Settois,  the  Italian  being  Senae; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  example.  In 
Mercator's  Geography,  translated  by  Saltonstall,  they 
are  called  Seneniam,  p.  701. 

Sequence,*.  Succession,  regular  order.  The  words 
of  this  family  are  in  general  rare,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  obsolete.    See  Johnson. 

Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity.  K.  John,  i.  1. 

■ —  Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree 
From  high  to  low  throughout.  Timon  of  Ath.  v.  3. 

Sequent,  following,  as  an  adjective,  is  very  uncom- 
mon, but  as  a  substantive,  still  more  so ;  a  follower. 


He  hath  fratnud  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  queen 


». 

ir.J. 

I  know  it 


Sequester,  *.   Sequestration,  separation, 
only  in  the  following  instance  : 

—  This  hand  requires 
A  xquctter  from  liberty,  tasting  and  prayer.  Othello,  iii.  4. 

It  is  evidently  accented  there  on  the  first  syllable. 

Sere,  adj.    Dry.   See  Sear. 

Sere,  *.  The  claw  of  an  eagle,  or  other  bird  or  bea6' 
of  prey.  Johnson  has  one  example  from  Chapman , 
but  others  are  to  be  found.  It  la  clearly  from  serre, 
French,  which  means  the  same. 

But  as  of  lyons  it  is  said  or  eagles, 
That  when  they  goe  they  draw  their  teeret  and  lalom 
-Close  up,  to  shun  rebaung  of  their  sharpnesse. 

Revenge  of  Busty  LfAmb.  £  3. 

Again: 

Death  in  his  sere*  beares.  IW. 

—  '1  hut  luurell  spray, 
That,  from  the  henv'nly  eagle's  golden  teres, 
Fell  in  the  lap  of  great  Augustus'  wife.  Ryront  Trag.  L  2. 

Sere,  or  cere,  in  falconry,  meant  the  fleshy  part  at 
the  base  of  a  hawk's  beak,  which  term  is  still  used 
by  ornithologists  for  the  corresponding  part  of  other 
birds.  Being  more  commonly  written  cere,  it  should 
seem  to  be  derived  from  cera,  having  in  many  birds 
the  appearance  of  wax.  But  sere  means  something 
very  different  in  the  following  passage : 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  ath' 
sere.  Hand.  Act  u. 

This  is,  probably,  to  be  referred  to  tear,  dry,  as 
signifying  a  dry  cough  ;  or  serum,  for  defluxion. 

Sere,  adj.  This  word  occurs  again,  in  a  sense  per- 
fectly peculiar,  in  Ascham's  Toxophilus.  It  seems 
there  to  mean  individual,  particular,  single  : 

To  all  manner  of  men,  that  every  sere  person  shall  have  bo*e 
and  shaftes  of  his  own.  Tar.  p.  9a 

U  for  every  sere  archer  to  bringe  with  him. 

J*,  p.  134. 
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I  have  scene  good  shooters,  which  would  have  for  every  howe  a 
ttrt  case.  Tor.  p.  1&4. 

Also,  p.  187,  "  every  sere  archer." 
I  have  not  met  the  word  elsewhere,  in  such  a 
sense. 

Serene,  s.  A  blight,  or  unwholesome  air,  the  damp 
of  evening. 

Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  Ug'-itning  strike 

This  my  offending  face.  B.  Jon.  Fox,  ii.  6. 

Also  in  his  32d  Epigram.  Daniel  writes  it  syrette: 
The  fogs  and  the  syrene  offend  us  more. 
Or  we  may  think  so,  than  they  did  before. 

Queen's  Arced,  i.  1. 

It  is  from  the  French  serain,  which  means  the 
same,  and  is  explained  by  Cotgrave,  "  The  mildew, 
or  harmefull  dew  of  some  summer  evenings." 

A  Serpent,  to  become  a  deacon,  must  eat  a 
serpent,  prov.  Brathwaite  attributes  this  saying 
to  Pliny :  "  Serpens,  nisi  serpentem  cornederit,  non 
fit  draco."  Jlngf.  Gent.  p.  237.  4to.  I  believe  it  is 
not  in  Mm/,  but  it  is  a  Greek  proverb,  noticed  both 
by  ApoBtolius  and  Erasmus,  and  found  also  in 
Suidas:  "Opt  tl  fit)  fiytt  opt,  ipeutit  oil  ytmunau. 
Dryden  has  it  exactly : 

A  urpent  ne'er  becomes  a  flying  dragon, 

Till  he  has  eat  a  scrpcut.  (Edipus,  iii.  1. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  supply  a  remarkable  defi- 
ciency in  a  passage  in  the  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  both  folios  read,  very 
strangely, 

The  snake,  that  would  tie  a  dragon,  and  have  wings, 
Must  eat,  and  what  implieth  that,  but  this. 

The  repetition  of  the  word  snake,  led  to  this 
blunder,  being  itself  probably  taken  for  an  error. 
•  Read, 

The  $nake  that  would  be  a  dragon,  and  hare  wings, 
Must  eat  a  make,  ice. 

And  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  follows : 
—  And  what  implied)  that,  hut  thin, 
That  in  this  cannibal  age,  he  that  would  bare 
The  sute  of  wealth,  mutt  not  care  whom  he  feeds  on  t 
And,  as  I've  heard,  there's  no  flesh  battens  better 
Thnn  that  of  a  protest  friend;  and  he  t  hut  would  mount 
To  honour,  mu«t  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  his  father,  or 
Neck  of  his  brother,  for  ladders  to  his  preferment. 

Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

All  implying  the  devouring  of  friends  and  kindred. 
There  is  no  old  quarto  of  this  play.  Ben  Jonson 
has  changed  it  to  eating  a  bat,  probably  in  conside- 
ration of  the  wings;  but  it  is  odd  that  he  should 
desert  the  ancients : 

A  serpent,  ere  he  comes  to  be  a  dragou, 

Must  eat  a  bat.  Catiline,  iii.  6. 

It  is  also  made  an  emblem,  in  Arch.  Simson's 
Hieroglyph  tea,  p.  95. 

Serpigo,  s.  A  kind  of  tetter,  or  dry  eruption  on  the 
skin ;  from  serpo,  Latin,  but  more  immediately  from 
serpedo,  or  serpigo,  low  Latin. 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Meat,  fur  Af.  iii.  1. 

Now  the  dry  ttrpigo  on  the  subject.      Tro.  Sf  Cress,  ii.  3. 

You  must  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  'tis  abusive ;  no,  in  him  the 
-  ttrpigo;  in  a  knight  the  grincomes,  in  a  gentleman  the  Neapo- 
litan scabb.  Jma'$  Adrasta,  C  2. 
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In  Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  celandine  is  re- 
commended as  a  cure : 

Stamp  it,  and  apply  it  1*  dayes  to  all  ringwormes,  tetters, 
impetigo,  and  ttrpigo  —  morning  and  evening  to  heale  them. 

Celandine,  No.  5. 
Sometimes  corruptly  written  sarpego: 
—  Be  all  his  body  stung 
With  the  French  fly,  with  the  sarpego  dry VI. 

T.  Heyicoodt  Roy.  King,  Ar.  Act  iii. 

To  Skhkk.  To  join  closely;  serrer,  French.  Bacon 
has  used  it,  and  Milton  certainly  employs  the  parti- 
ciple serried,  but  it  is  supposed  from  to  serry.  See 
Todd.  This  word  was  attempted  to  be  introduced 
into  a  passage  of  Shakespeare's  Ttmon,  but  without 
necessity  or  propriety.    See  Beck. 

—  Double  soldiers  terring 
The  spiritual  to  the  temporal  corslet. 

G.  Tooke's  Belidcs,  p.  4. 

Servant.  The  gallantry  of  old  times,  not  contented 
with  calling  a  lady  the  mistress  of  her  lover,  (a 
phrase  still  retained)  gave  to  him  also  the  correlative 

t  title  of  stix-inl ;  which,  therefore,  was  often  equivalent 
to  lover.  Lovers  have  long  ceased  to  be  so  obse- 
quious. 

Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Tsto  Gtnt.  Ter.  ii.  4. 
Where  the  first  question  is  — if  her  present  terra nt  love  bcr.» 
next,  if  she  shall  liave  n  new  tenant  f  and  how  manv. 

B.  Jons.  Epicane,  ii.  2. 
Was  I  not  once  your  mistress,  and  von  my  servant  i 

B.  *  Ft.  Scorn/.  Lady,  v.  1. 

The  instances  are  too  common  and  well  known  to 
require  multiplying. 

Seskahis.   Small  coins. 

There  was  At  thnt  time  forbidden  certaine  other  coyncs  called 
tetkaris  and  dodkins,  with  all  Scottish  monies. 

Stoat's  London,  1599,  p.  97. 
Sessy,  or  Sessa.  A  word  occurring  thrice  in  Shake- 
speare, but  I  believe  no  where  else.  1  have  little 
doubt  that  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  right, 
that  it  was  used  for  the  French  cessez,  cease,  though 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  common:  and 
clearly  has  no  connexion  with  our  expression,  so,  so. 
Mr.  Steevens  gives  cease  instead  of  sessy,  in  a  stanza 
which  he  quotes.  In  Lear  it  is, 
Dolphin,  my  boy, 

&uv,  let  him  trot  by.  iii.  4. 

It  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  introduced  in  both 
places.    It  occurs  again  in  Lear: 

Ststy,  come  march  to  wakes  and  fuirs.  iii.  6. 

The  word  is  used  once  more  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew: 

Therefore,  paticas  pallabras;  let  the  world  slide;  testa. 

Induction. 

In  this  place,  Theobald  calls  it  Spanish,  being 
joined  with  two  Spanish  words.  It  may  be  either; 
but  the  learned  commentators  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten this  passage,  when  they  wrote  their  notes  on 
the  two  others. 

Setebos.  The  supposed  deity  of  Sycorax,  in  Shake- 
speare's Tempest. 

—  His  art  is  of  such  power, 

Tt  would  controul  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 

And  make  a  vassal  of  him.  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Shakespeare  did  not  invent  this  false  god,  he  had 
found  him  in  the  travels  of  his  time : 

The  giantes,  when  they  found  themselves  fettered,  roared  like 
bulls,  aud  cryed  upon  Sctcbos  to  help  tliem. 

Eden's  Hist,  of  Travayte,  p.  434. 
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Setting,  a.   The  west,  the  place  of  the  setting  sun. 
This  usage  of  it  has  never  been  common. 

—  Conceiv'd  so  great  a  pride, 
Tn  Severn  on  the  cast,  Wyre  on  the  telling  side. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  vii.  p.  791. 

Settle,  s.  for  a  bench,  though  used  by  Dryden,  is  now 
little  known.   Johnson  quotes  this  instance : 
A  cum  moo  ttilU  drew  lor  cither  guest. 

In  Ezekiel,  xliii.  14.  17.  settle  seems  to  be  used  for 
a  kind  of  ledge  or  flat  portion  of  the  altar,  as  it 
increased  in  breadth  towards  the  bottom.  Dr.  Gill 
makes  a  court  of  it.  In  the  Vulgate,  it  is  crepido, 
which  agrees  with  ledge  in  some  transitions.  The 
clearest  account  of  the  settle  seems  to  be  in  the 
assembly's  annotations :  "  The  fabrick  of  it  seems  to 
be  thus;  one  cubit  high  was  the  basts,  or  foot,  or 
bottome,  bosome,  or  settle. — From  thence  two  cubits 
to  the  round  ledge,  or  bench,  or  settle,  of  a  cubit 
broad,  that  went  round  about  it.  —  This  lodge  or 
bench  seems  to  be  for  them  that  served  at  the  altar 
to  stand  upon,  and  to  go  upon,  round  about  the 
altar."  In  loco.  In  ch.  xlv.  v.  19.  the  "  four 
corners  of  the  settle  of  the  altnr  "  are  mentioned  in  a 
way  that  seems  quite  incompatible  with  Dr.  Gill's 
interpretation. 

Setywall,  Setwall,  *.    Garden  valerian.  "Quia 
solet  provenire  prope  muros  humidos,"  says  Min- 
shew.   The  humidos  might  be  omitted. 
Went  forth  when  May  was  in  her  prime, 
To  get  sweet  setysrall.  Drayt.  Eel.  iv.  p.  1402. 

Stttcall,  or  garden  valerian,  at  the  first  bath  broad  leaves  of  a 
whitish  green*  colour.  lyre's  Herbal,  p.  393. 

A  long  chapter  on  its  medical  virtues  is  given  in 
Langham's  Garden  of  Health. 

Several,*.    An  inclosed  pasture,  as  opposed  to  an 
open  field  or  common.    In  the  following  passage 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion: 
My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
_  ,  ,  low's  L.  L.  ii.  I. 

Others  are  clearer : 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  ttveral  plot 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  world"*  wide  common  place. 

Shaketp.  Sonnet,  137. 

Of  late  he's  broke  into  a  several 

Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  be  spoils 

Both  corn  and  pasture.  Sir  John  Otdcattle,  iii.  1. 

All  severalt  to  him  are  common. 

Leigh's  Accedence  of  Arm. 
Bacon  and  others  use  it  in  this  sense.  See  John~ 
son.  Dr.  James,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  first 
passage,  explains  it  of  the  two  lands  of  an  open  field 
which  are  in  culture,  opposed  to  the  third,  which  is 
fallow,  and  therefore  common.  It  may  be  so  locally, 
but  the  other  is  the  more  general  sense.  Tusser  has 
a  distinct  chapter,  comparing  champion,  or  open 
country,  with  severail,  and  preferring  the  latter.  See 
Manor's  edit.  p.  203,  &c.  In  the  severail,  he  says 
they  have, 

More  plenty  of  mutton  and  beef, 

Corn,  butter,  and  cheese  of  the  best, 
More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  brief, 
Mure  people,  more  handsome  and 

Also,  an  individual :  * 

—  Not  noted,  is'tr 
But  of  the  finer  natures ;  by  son 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary. 

Also  particulars : 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals,  and  generals. 
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Wint.  Tale,  i.  2. 


Tro.  I*  Creu.  i.  3. 


To  Sew.   To  follow;  from  suivre,  French.  Formed  as 
in  pursue,  therefore  more  properly  sue. 

Since  errant  arms  to  sev>  hu  Cist  began. 

Spew  F.  Q.  II.  ij,  n 
The  while  king  Henry  conquered  in  Prance 
I  sued  the  warres,  and  still  found  victory 
In  all  assaults,  so  happy  was  my  chance. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  sn. 

To  sue,  in  the  legal  sense,  evidently  onginated 
from  this;  to  follow  or  pursue  in  a  law  process,  thence 
also  called  a  suit. 

Sewer,  *.  The  officer  who  set  on  and  removed  the 
dishes  at  a  feast ;  probably  from  escuyer.  The  void 
was  used  by  Milton  and  Dryden.  The  following 
remark  on  the  usual  conduct  of  these  officers,  has 
been  quoted  from  Barclay : 

Slow  bo  the  teeters  in  sen  iug  in  alwnv, 

But  swift  be  they  after,  in  taking  meat  away. 

Barcl.  Eel.  i. 

The  inferior  servants  carried  the  dishes,  the  setter 
placed  them  on  the  table,  and  took  them  off.  See 
Stage  Directinn,  Macb.  i.  7. 

Marry,  sir,  get  me  your  pheasants,  and  your  godwits,  and  yocr 
best  meat,  and  dish  it  in  silver  dishes  of  your  cousins  prtseniv, 
and  say  nothing,  but  clap  me  a  clean  tottet  about  you,  like  a  sswr, 
and  bareheaded  march  afore  it  with  a  good  confidence. 

Ji.  Jons.  Epicene,  nL  i. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  sewer  also  to  bring 
water  for  the  hands  of  the  guests ;  hence  he  bore  a 
towel,  as  the  mark  of  his  office : 

—  Then  the  ttwrc 
Pourd  water  from  a  great  and  goldeu  ewre. 

Chapman's  0rf»ur». 

Here  the  sever  has  friended  a  country  gentleman  with  a  m«t 
green  goose.  Marstons  Fawn.  ii.  1.  Anc.  Dr.  ii.318 

Shadow,  *.  A  Latinism,  for  an  uninvited  stranger, 
introduced  by  one  of  the  guests  at  a  feast,  or  dinner. 
Called  umbra  in  Latin.  He  came  as  the  shadow  of 
the  person  invited. 

—  Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris.  Utr. 
I  mast  not  have  my  bourd  |iesterVI  with  shadoKt 
That  under  other  mens  protection  break  in 
Without  invitemcnt.  Mass.  Vnn.  Combat,  ui.  1. 

Shaft,  ».  Sometimes  used  for  a  may-pole.  Job"500 
Bays  "  any  thing  straight,"  which  seems'  rather  too 
lax  a  definition. 

—  Creat  Mayings  and  May-games  made  by  the  governor* 
in aisters  of  this  city,  with  the  triomphant  setting  up  of  the  grtsi 
shaft e  (a  principal   May-pole  in  Corn-hill,  before  the  (bt* 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  therefore  called  Undershajtc.) 

St  owe,  Load.  p.  ?*• 

The  fate  of  this  shaft,  and  the  mischief  it  occa- 
sioned, may  be  seen  in  Penuant'a  London,  p.  58", 
8vo.  ed. 

Shaftman,  s.  Doubtless  the  same  as  shaflmrM  in 
Kersey  and  Phillips,  which  is  explained  "  a  measure 
of  about  half  a  foot" 

Tho  thrust  mist  her,  and  in  a  tree  it  strake, 
And  entered  in  die  some  a  shajtman  deepe. 

Har.  Ariott.  Mtti.  K 
In  the  original  it  is  "  un  pal  mo  e  piu." 

Shageblsiies,  and  Sn  alines.  Musical  instrument* 
mentioned  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Buleyn. 

In  which  Urge  was  shalinet,  shagebushes,  and  divert  other  tf- 
slrumeiitcs  of  musicka  which  played  continually. 

Ifichols'  Progr.  Cor.  of  Anne  B.  p'- 
Shagebushes  doubtless  were   sackbuts,  or  bat* 
trumpets;  for  shalines,  see  Shawm. 
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Shakbspbare.  A  few  words  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  celebrated  name,  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  poet  himself,  like  many  other  persons  of  that 
age,  appears  to  have  varied  in  the  manner  of  writing 
his  name.  Critics,  however,  have  adjudged  the 
preference  to  Shakspeare,  without  the  first  e;  and  so 
it  is  printed  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  works,  the 
posthumous  edition  of  Mr.  Malone.  I  have  preferred 
Shakespeare,  and  for  these  reasons :  1 .  That  the  a 
seems  always  to  have  been  pronounced  long,  as  the 
derivation  requires,  Shakespeare,  [irx("<*^<] ;  whereas 
Shakspeare  leads  to  pronouncing  it  short,  like 
Shack.  2.  His  contemporaries  seem,  with  more 
uniformity  than  was  then  common,  to  have  written 
,  it  Shakespeare.  So  it  stands  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  works ;  so  in  the  verses  written  in  honour  of  him, 
by  his  friend  Jonson,  and  others;  so  in  A  Hot's 
English  Parnassus,  and  elsewhere.  After  all,  it  is 
not  of  great  importance  either  way,  if  it  be  agreed, 
at  all  events,  to  call  him  Shakespeare.  But  I  thought 
it  right  to  give  an  account  of  the  practice  which  I 
have  adopted. 

Shak-forke,  *.  A  hay-fork;  a  fork  for  shaking  up 
the  grass:  whence  it  is  named. 

Lik'st  a  struwne  genre  crow  in  the  ncw-sowne  Geld, 
Jtt-ftr'd  on  icuie  sticke,  the  tender  conic  to  shield. 
Or  if  that  semblance  suit  nut  evcric  dcale, 
Like;  a  broad  shak-forke,  with  a  slender  steel. 

Hall,  Sat.  iii.  7. 

Shaking  of  the  sheets.  An  old  country  dance, 
often  alluded  to,  but  seldom  without  an  indecent 
intimatio>n;  for  which  reason  the  passages  cannot 
well  be  eited.  The  tune  is  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
History  -of  Music,  vol.  v.  Appendix,  No.  15.  See 
Mass.  City  Madam,  ii.  1.  O.  PI.  v.  502.  vii.  262.  397. 
Gay  ton,  rest.  Notes,  p.  25. 

Sn  ale,  J.  The  outer  coat  of  some  kinds  of  fruit.  Dr. 
Johnson  rightly  considers  it  as  only  a  corruption  of 
shell. 

—  Your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leading  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Hen.  V.  iv.  «. 

We  have  also  shall  in  the  same  sense ;  and  it  is 
punned  upon,  in  allusion  to  shall,  the  6ign  of  the 
future  sense : 

'What  hast  thou  fed  me  all  this  while  with  shallet, 
And  com'st  tu  tell  me  now  tbou  lik'st  it  not  ? 

Merry  Dev.  O.  PI.  v.  268. 

So  Churchyard : 

Thus  all  with  shall  or  shalles  ye  shal  be  fed. 

Challenge,  p.  153. 

Shells  and  shalls  were  often  so  united  in  a  phrase : 

Another  man  shall  enjoye  the  sweet  kimell  of  this  hard  and 
chardgeable  nutt,  which  I  have  beene  so  long  in  cracking;  and 
nothing  left  to  me  but  shells  and  thalls  to  feed  me  withall. 

Ascham,  in  Har.  Hugo-  Ant.  i.  101.  8ro. 

To  Shale.   To  take  off  the  shell  or  coat. 

A  little  lad  set  on  a  bankc  to  shale 

at*.  Brown,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  129. 


Shampanie.   This  uncommon  word  appears  only,  so 
tar  as  I  know,  in  a  masque  supposed  to  be  written 
by  George  Ferrers,  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  to  be  performed  before  the  Queen, 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Lee.  It  was  first  published 
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from  a  MS.,  in  a  late  beautiful  work,  entitled,  KeniU 
worth  Illustrated,  where  we  find, 
Sir  Henry  Lee's  challenge  before  the  thampanie.  P.  85. 

This  the  editor  explains,  by  conjecture  I  presume, 
"  The  lists,  or  field  of  contention,  from  the  French, 
campugne." 

Sh  Ann,  s.  A  fragment  of  a  pot  or  tile ;  hence  potsherd, 
written  pot  shear  d,  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Bible, 
Job,  ii.  8.  &c.  From  schaerde,  Flemish,  or  j  ceapb, 
Saxon. 

—  For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  Iter. 

Rami.  x.  1. 

Hence,  probably  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  the 
hard  wing-cases  of  a  beetle : 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 

Ant.  if  Cteop.  iii.  2. 
That  is,  they  lift  his  sluggish  body  from  the  earth. 
Hence  also,  sharded,  enclosed  in  shards : 

And  often,  to  our  comforts  we  shall  find, 
'Jlie  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  tlve  full- winged  engle.  Cymb.  iii.  3. 

Cower  is  quoted  for  therded,  in  the  sense  of 
armed. 

Cows/teards  appear  to  mean  only  the  hard  scales  of 
dried  cow-dung :  '  * 

Tho  humble-bee  taketh  no  scorn  to  lodge  in  a  cow's  fnulo 
shard.  Petite  Palace  of  Pettie,  eye.  p.  165. 

Shard-borne,  therefore,  is  not  "  born  among  shards," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  once  supposed,  but  carried  by  shards, 
which,  as  in  the  quotation  from  Antony  and  C/eop. 
are  put  for  the  wings  themselves. 

The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum.  Math.  Hi.  2. 

Shard  appears  once  to  be  used  by  Spenser  in  the 
sense  of  boundary ;  the  boundary  in  question  being 
a  river: 

In  Phasdria's  flit  bark,  over  that  perlous  shard. 

F.  Q.  II.  yL  38. 

Bourn  is  the  word  used  in  a  former  stanza  for  the 
same  thing.  Stanza  10.  See  li'arton  on  Comus, 
1.  313. 

To  Shark,  v.  Nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  word 
to  swindle ;  to  play  a  dishonest  trick. 

That  dots  it  fair  and  above-board,  without  legerdemain,  and 
neither  sharks  for  a  cup  or  a  reckoning. 

Earfe's  Microcosm,  p.  206.  Bliss. 
Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  was  intended  in 
the  following  lines,  where  it  is  said  that  young  For- 
tinbras. 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  skins  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolute* 

For  food  and  diet.  HamL  i.  1. 

Meaning,  that  he  had  collected,  in  a  banditti-like 
manner,  a  set  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

The  word,  either  as  substantive  or  verb,  is  hardly 
obsolete,  and  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Johnson. 

Shaveling,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  monk, 
because  their  heads  were  shaved. 

Thiough  that  lewd  shaveling  will  her  shame  be  wrought. 

Death  of  Rob.  E.  of  Hunting.  F  3. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  who  was  rat  [a  shaveling]  was  poisoned 
by  another  ras  [a  shaveling]  with  rat's  bane. 

Notes  to  Kabei.  ii.  ch.  90. 
Curse,  exorcise  with  beads,  with  booke  and  bell, 
Polluted  shavelings.  Taylor,  Wat.  Pott,  ScvlUr,  Epig.  1. 
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Shaw,  ».  A  thicket,  or  small  wood.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  in  Staffordshire,  and  is  frequent  in  the 
composition  of  names,  as  Aldershaw,  Gentltshatc,  Sic. 

Thither  to  seek  some  flocks  or  herds  we  went, 
Perhaps  close  hid  bcueath  the  green-wood  shim. 

Fnirf.  Tatso,  r'm.  52. 

According  to  some  Dictionaries,  >t  is  a  thicket  of 
treeB  surrounding  a  close.  Kersey.  "  Septum  cir- 
cumcingeus."  i.oles. 

Shawm,  from  schaiome,  Teutonic.  A  sort  of  pipe 
resembling  a  hautboy.  It  is  often  corruptly  written 
shalm,  probably  from  an  erroneous  notion  of  its  being 
the  name  as  psalm.    It  is  spoken  of  as  very  shrill. 

Fv'n  from  the  shrillest  shaum,  unto  the  comamme. 

Drayl.  Polyolb.  iv.  p.  730. 

Slialines,  in  the  passage  quoted  under  Siiack- 
Bi!sn,  is  evidently  only  a  misprint  or  mis-reading  for 
vitalities :  which,  indeed,  are  afterwards  mentioned  in 
the  same  paper.    P.  10. 

I  find  it  rhymed  to  balm,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  then  used  as  of  the  same  sound  with 
psalm : 

IU  — 

Thnt  never  wants  n  Gilead  full  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  turn  thy  woful  shalm 
Into  the  merry  pips.  O.  Tookt,  Beltdet,  p.  18. 

Sheaf  of  arrows.  A  bundle  of  them,  such  as  one 
man  curried  for  use. 

Archers  in  coatc*  of  white  fustian,  signed  on  the  brest  and 
liackc  with  the  arrnes  of  the  citic,  their  bowes  bent  in  their 
Inuides,  with  sheafes  of  arroaes  hy  their  side. 

Stome's  London,  p.  75. 
Applied  to  various  things  collected  or  bundled 
together,  as  a  sheaf  of  corn;  from  a  Saxon  word, 
meaning  to  press  together. 

To  Siieal.    To  strip  the  shell ;  from  shale,  or  shell. 

That's  a  skeaVd  peascod.  Lear,  i.  4. 

In  saying  this,  the  Fool  points  to  Lear,  meaning 
to  say  that  he  was  an  empty,  useless  thiDg.  See 
Shale. 

She  ah  t),  s.   The  same  as  shard;  written  also  sherd. 

So  that  there  shall  not  he  found  in  the  burning  of  it  [the 
potter's  vessel],  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take 
water  withal  out  of  the  pit.  Isaiah,  x\x.  14. 

Ttiou  shalt  even  drink  it,  and  suck  it  out,  and  thou  shah  break 
the  sherds  thereof.  F.tek.  xxiii.  34. 

In  both  these  passages,  it  was  slteards  in  the  early 
editions.    See  Shard. 

Shearman,  s.  The  man  who  shears  the  woollen  cloth 
in  manufacturing  it. 

Villain,  thy  lather  was  a  plaistercr, 

And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not? 

1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

Sheen,  adj.  shining;  or,  s.  lustre,  brightness.  Saxon, 
roene.  The  same  word  as  shine.  Bolh  these 
words,  though  now  disused,  were  bo  long  retained 
by  our  poets,  and  particularly  by  Milton,  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  here  to  exemplify  them.  I 
insert  only  one  instance  of  each,  from  Shakespeare. 

Adjective : 

Bv  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  ii.  1. 

Substantive  : 

And  thirty  doien  moons,  with  borrowed 

Rami.  iii.  1. 

Wc  have  also  shine,  as  a  substantive,  in  the  same 
sense;  which  is  established  in  the  compounds  sun- 
shine and  moonshine.    See  Shine. 
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Sheer,  a.  Clear,  and  transparent,  like  pare  water. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  hardly  expressed  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  first  definition  or  examples. 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  wheuce  this  stream,  through  inudtlv  passate?, 
Hath  held  his  current  and  denied  himsell. 

RUhardlLr.S. 

Who,  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  shrre. 
Uis  face,  was  with  the  love  thereof  U-guyld. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  41. 

The  water  was  so  pure  and  sheert. 

G aiding  t  Ovid,  Met.  i». 

In  the  metaphorical  sense  of  pure  and  unmixed  it  is 
still  used,  as  sheer  sense,  sheer  argument.  In  the 
sense  of  quick,  clean,  (as  an  adverb)  it  is  preserved 
by  the  usage  of  Milton.    See  Johnson. 

Sheer,  Sher,  or  Shier  Thursday.  The  Thursday 
before  Easter,  or  Maundy  Thursday ;  so  called,  from 
the  custom  of  shearing  or  shaving  the  beard  on  that 
day.  Cotgrave,  under  Jeudi  absolut,  writes  it "  sktru 
Thursday."   The  name  is  thus  accounted  for, 

For  that  in  old  fuder's  days  the  people  would  on  that  day  thm 
theyr  hedea,  and  clyp  theyr  berdes,  and  pool  theyr  h cedes,  and  sa 
make  them  honest  ayenst  Easter  day. 

Old  Homily,  cited  in  Bourne's  Pop.  Ant.  i  121.  Ho. 

Other  etymologies  have  been  attempted,  but  this 
is  much  preferable.  The  doubtful  nature  of  the 
origin,  however,  has  caused  a  variation  in  the  spelling 
unusual  even  in  those  days  of  unsettled  orthography. 
Here  it  is  chare : 

Item,  said  one  of  them,  men  spcale  much  of  the  sacrament  en' 
the  altar,  but  this  will  I  bide  by,  that  upon  e We  Thursday  On* 
brake  bread  unto  his  disciples.     Wordste.  Eeei.  Biagr.  i.  p.  tQi. 

Where  also  the  same  passage  which  is  here  first 
cited,  is  given  much  at  large  in  a  note,  as  taken  from 
the  Festival,  p.  31.  Dr.  Wordsworth  considers  this  as 
a  decision  ex  cathedra  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
word. 

Sheers,  prov.  "There  went  but  a  pair  o  f  sheers  between 
them;"  a  proverbial  expression,  implying  likeness, 
as,  "  They  are  of  the  same  cloth  or  stuff;  cut  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner."  A  tailor's 
metaphor. 

Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  liters  between  us. 

Meat,  for  Mens.  i.  t 
There  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  and  a  bodkin  between  tbew. 

B.4  Ft.  Maid  of  Mill. 
There  went  but  a  pnire  of  sheeret  between  htm  and  the  pursui- 
vant of  hell,  for  they  both  delight  in  siune,  grow  richer  by  it,  vxl 
are  by  justice  appointed  to  punish  it. 

Overtmry's  Charact.  S4.  ed.  1630. 
Why  there  goes  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  a  promoter  suwi  » 
knave ;  if  you  know  more,  take  vour  choice  of  either. 

MaleJt  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.S6T. 
It  is  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  16,  a;  but 
I  have  not  found  it  in  Ray.    Instances  of  its  use, 
however,  are  very  frequent.     See  Decker's  Gvft 
Hornbook,  chap.  i.  p.  38.  repr. 

Sh eld,  a.  Coles  has  it,  and  explains  it,  "  intcrstindus. 
discolor;"  i.e.  spotted,  variegated  in  colour:  which 
explains  both  sheld-apple,  and  J'ringilla,  a  chaffinch, 
which  he  and  Kersey  have ;  and  also  sheldrake,  a 
well  known  name  for  a  beautifully  coloured  duck. 

To  Shend.  To  reproach,  or  scold;  with  several  kin- 
dred significations.  Of  this  word  Johnson  very 
properly  says  that,  though  used  by  Dryden,  it  is  now 
wholly  obsolete.  Scenban,  Saxon.  The  participle 
is  shent. 
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Alas!  »ir,  be  patient.   What  say  you,  fir?   I  am  shent  for 
•■peaking  to  you.  Tueifth  N.  iv.  2. 

Sore  brused  with  the  fall  he  slow  up  rote, 
Aud  ull  enraged  thus  hill)  loudly  shent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  v.  5. 

2.  To  injure,  or  disgrace : 

How  may  it  be,  said  then  the  knight  hall*  wroth, 
That  knight  should  knighthood  ever  so  have  thent. 

F.  Q.  II.  i.  11. 

3.  To  punish : 

But  first  of  Pinnahcl  a  word  to  spenke, 
Who  as  you  heard,  with  trnitcruus  intent, 

The  bonds'of  all  humanitte  did  break. 

For  which  tr  long  himseltc  »ns  after  thtnt. 

liar.  Ariost.  iii.  4. 

4.  To  destroy : 

...  — 

But  we  must  yield  whom  hunger  soon  will  shend, 
And  make  lor  peace,  to  save  our  lives,  request. 

Fair/.  Tasto,  vi.  4. 

5.  In  the  following  passage  it  sec  ids  to  mean  to 
protect,  which  must  be  considered  as  an  error,  being 
contrary  to  all  analogy  : 

This  I  must  succour,  this  I  must  defend, 
And  from  the  wild  boarc's  rooting  ever  tkend. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past,  part  ii.  p.  144. 

Sheriff's  posts.   See  Posts. 

Tn  Shew  water.    Seemingly  a  cant  phrase  for  to 
produce  a  fee,  for  thus  it  is  introduced  : 

F.  If  you've  a  suit,  «*<*>  water,  I  am  blind  else. 

A.  A  suit ;  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 

The  quarry  that  you  hawk  for      —  — 

—         —         —         —  one  poor  syllable 

Cannot  deserve  a  fee.       Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  i  1. 

*'  A  proverbial  phrase,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "  for  a 
"bribe,  which,  in  Massinger's  days  (though  happily 
not  since)  was  found  to  be  the  only  collyrium  for  the 
eyes  of  a  courtier."  The  allusion,  after  all,  is  ob- 
scure, and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  find  some  other 
examples ;  which,  if  it  were  really  proverbial,  should 
not  be  difficult. 

Shewellks,  $.    Examples,  or  something  held  up  to 
give  warning  of  danger;  from  to  shew. 

So  are  these  bug-beares  of  opinions  brought  by  great  clearkes 
into  the  world,  to  serve  as  thewelles,  to  keepe  them  from  those 


faults,  whereto  else  the  vnnitie  of  the  world,  and  weakenesse  of 
senses  might  pall  them.  Pembr.  Arc.  p.  «63. 

1  have  not  found  any  other  example. 
Shine,  i.   Light,  bri  ghtness,  lustre .   See  S  h  e  e  n  . 

And  now  the  dame  bad  dried  her  dropping  «.- vne, 

When,  like  an  April  Iris,  flew  her  thine 

About  the  streets.         B.  Jons.  Punegyre,  vol.  v.  p.  198. 

The  shine  of  armour  bright.  liar.  Ariost.  x»svii.  15. 

His  lightnings  gave  shine  unto  the  world.  Pi.  xcvii.  4. 

Milton  has  it: 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine. 

Ode  on  Nativity,  v.  802. 
Hence  sun-shine,  and  moonshine.  1 

It  is  even  used  as  an  adjective,  for  shining: 

Those  warlike  champions,  all  in  armour  thine, 
Assembled  were  in  field,  the  challenge  to  define. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  3. 

Evidently  pat  for  sheets,  for  the  convenience  of  a 
rhyme  to  define.  It  is  rather  odd,  that  shine,  the 
verb,  rhymes  to  it,  in  the  former  part  of  the  stanza, 
a  licence  rarely  assumed  by  English  poets,  though 
reckoned  allowable  in  French  verse. 
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Shirt,  wrought,  (i.  e.  Worked)  or  historical. 
Shirts  and  shifts  were  sometimes  so  adorned  with 
worked  or  woven  figures  as  to  be  thus  described : 
I  wonder  he  speaks  not  of  his  wrought  shirt. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  M.  out  of  hit  H.  iv.  <i. 
Afterwards  the  man,  who  is  a  coxcomb,  does  say, 

I,  having  bound  up  my  wound  with  a  piece  of  my  wrought 
shirt.  Ibid. 

In  Epicoene,  he  speaks  of 
Velvet  petticoats,  and  wrought  smock*.  Act  v.  1. 

Having  a  mistress,  sore  you  should  not  be 
W  ithout  a  neat  historical  shirt. 

B.tf  Fl.  Custom  of  C.  ii.  1. 
My  tmoek  sleeves  have  such  holy  imbroideries, 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear,  in  I 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 


Maine  t  City  Match,  ii.  Q.  O.  PI.  ix.  294. 

Sitivr.,  s.  A  small  lamina,  or  slice,  chiefly  applied  to 
bread,  and  preserved  principally  by  the  following 
proverb,  used  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare : 

What,  man  !  more  water  glided)  by  the  mill 

Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is, 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  n  shite  we  know.     Titus  Andr.  ii.  1. 

That  is,  "  it  is  easy  to  steal,  where  the  theft  cannot 
well  be  detected." 

Sheeve  was  probably  the  original  word,  as  appears 
by  a  quotation  from  Warner  : 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut.  Alb.  Engl. 

In  this  form  it  exists  also  in  the  Scottish  dialect : 

Be  that  time  bannocks  and  a  sheeve  of  cheese 
Will  make  a  breakfast  that  a  laird  might  please. 

Ramsay,  ii.  73. 

See  Jamie  son,  who  rightly,  I  think,  derives  it  fropi 
shave,  quasi,  a  shaving.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Scotch  proverb,  as  Mr.  Steevens  imagined ;  it  is 
genuine  English,  and  appears  in  Fuller's  Collection, 
m  this  form : 

It  is  safe  taking  a  slice  off  a  cut  loaf.  No.  3012. 

It  is  not  in  Kelly ;  nor,  I  think,  in  Ray,  or  Howell. 
Bailey  has,  "It  is  safe  cutting  a  slice  off  another 
man's  loaf;"  which  alludes  only  to  living  free  of 
expense. 

Shoe,  Old,  pltr.    To  throw  an  old  shoe  after  a 
person,  was  considered  as  lucky.    This  superstition 
is  not  yet,  I  believe,  extinct.   I  have  formerly  known 
of  it. 


Hurl  after  an  old  shoe, 

tever  I  do. 

ties,  vol.  vi.  p.  84. 


I'll  be  merry  whatever 

B.  Joni  . 
Now  for  good  lucke,  cast  an  old  i 

John  Heyw.  4to.  sign.  C 
Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  there's  an  old  shoe  after  you. 

JWn's  Wedding,  O.  PI.  *i.  499. 
Captain,  your  shoes  are  old,  pray  put  'em  off, 
And  let  outfiing  'em  after  us. 

B.  tt  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fort.  v.  1. 
Sec  also  the  references  in  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities, 4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 

Shoe-tv e,  s.  The  ornamental  shoe-tye,  like  other 
gay  fashions,  came  to  us  from  France.  Jonson, 
describing  a  mere  Englishman,  who  affected  to  be 
French,  thus  attacks  him : 


Would  you  believe,  when  you  this  monsieur  see, 

That  his  whole  botjy  should  speak  French,  not  he. 

That  so  much  scarf  of  France, 'and  hut,  and  feather, 

And  shoe  and  tyc,  and  garter,  should  come  hither, 

And  land  on  one,  whoso  lice  durst  never  be 

Toward  the  sea.  Jlpigr.  CO. 
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Hence  Shoe-lye  was  a  characteristic  name  for  a 

traveller,  which,  though  spelt  Shoolie  in  the  old 

editions,  was  clearly  the  word  intended  : 

Muster  Forthright,  the  tilter,  and  brave  Master  Shoe-lye,  the 
great  traveller.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  3. 

Shoe,  indeed,  was  often  written  shoo,  and  thus  the 
old  reading  would  want  no  correction.  Plain  strings 
were  used  before ;  and  soon  after,  those  great  roses, 
which  figure  so  much  in  the  portraits  of  those  times. 
Shoe-strings  are  quoted  from  Randolph,  by  Mr. 
Steevens. 

Crashaw  writes  it  skoo-ty,  and  rhymes  it  to  duty, 
as  Butler  did  after  him  : 

I  wish  her  beaut v 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  'tire,  or  glistering  shoo-tv. 

Wishes,  p.  109.  ed.  1783. 

Shoes,  shining,  at  one  time  was  ridiculed  as  part  of 
the*  precise  dress  of  citizens.  It  had  probably  been 
fashionable  before.    Kitely  says,  as  a  citizen, 

—  Mock  me  all  over, 

From  my  flat-cup,  unto  my  shining  thoes. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  H.  ii.  1. 

—  Will  you  to  yoor  shop  aeain  ? 
Citizen.  I  have  no  mind  to  woollen  stockings  now, 

And  shoes  that  thine.  Shirley  t  Dotibtful  Heir. 

See  Mr.  GifTord  on  the  first  passage,  who  quotes 
Massinger  also  for  the  same. 

Sho king-Horn,  s.  The  name  of  this  implement, 
from  its  convenient  use  in  drawing  on  a  tight  shoe, 
was  applied,  in  a  jocular  metaphor,  to  other  subser- 
vient and  tractable  assistants.  Thus  Thersites,  in 
•  his  railing  mood,  is  made,  to  give  that  name  to  Mene- 
laus,  whom  he  calls, 

A  thrifty  thooing-horn  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother  (Aga- 
memnon's) leg.  Tro.  if  Cress,  v.  1. 

Whether  it  was  ever  the  practice  of  thrifty  persons 
so  to  carry  their  shoeing-horns,  as  seems  to  be  im- 
plied, I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  The  horn  was 
clearly  suggested  by  his  cuckoldom,  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  ana  he  was  a  shoeing-horn  to  Agamemnon, 
in  the  other  sense,  because  he  was  made  the  pretext 
for  invading  Troy ;  and  he  was  said  to  hang  at  his 
brother's  leg,  as  being  entirely  dependent  on  him. 

Much  more  frequently  it  is  used  as  a  convenient 
incitement  to  Kquor ;  something  to  draw  on  another 
glass  or  pot.   So  even  the  learned  Dr.  Cogan : 

Yet  a  gainond  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  shooing  horn  to 
pull  down  a  cup  of  wine.        Haven  of  Health,  ch»  192.  p.  134. 

—  And  caught  a  slvp  of  bacon  

Which  T  iutend  not  far  hence,  unless  my  purpose  rayle, 

•ve  as  a  thumg-horne,  to  draw  on  two  |*>U  of  ale. 

Gamut.  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  8. 
you  have  done,  to  bare  son*  thootng-horne  to  pull  on 
your  wine,  as  a  rasher  of  the  coles,  or  a  redde  herring. 

Fierce  Penniless*,  p.  S3. 
Then,  sir,  comes  me  up  a  service  of  shooing-hornes  (do  yce  see) 
of  all  sorts ;  salt-cakes,  red  herrings,  anchoves,  and  gammons  of 
Lacon  —  and  aboondance  of  such  pollere-on. 

Huttey's  Distov.  of  a  New  World,  p.  68. 
They  swear  they  11  flea  us,  and  then  dry  our  quarters, 
A  rasher  of  a  salt  lover  is  such  a  shoeing  horn. 

B.  if  Fl.  False  One,  iv.  ». 
See  GtiCs  Hornbook,  p.  28.  repr. 

The  Spectator  afterwards  applied  it,  as  a  con- 
temptuous name  for  danglers  on  young  women, 
encouraged  merely  to  draw  on  other  admirers.  See 
Todd. 
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Shoo,  v.   I  fancy  only  a  corruption  of  jog;  to  move 
off,  to  shake. 

Will  you  ihog  off,  I  would  have  yon  solus.    Hen.  f.  jj.  1. 
Again,  Sc.  3. 

Come,  prithee  let  us  thog  off, 

And  bowse  an  hour  or  two.         B.  if  Fl.  Cantmh,  ii.  ?. 

Laughter  pucker  our  cheeks,  make  shoulders  thog 

With  chucking  lightness.     Manton's  What  yon  will,  v.  1. 

Siioon.   The  old  plural  of  shoe. 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  ck 


Hnml.  iv.  5. 


Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  thoon. 

%  Hen.  VI.  iv.  t. 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  .staff, 

And  by  his  snndid  thoon. 
But  up  then  rose  that  litber  ladd, 

And  hose  and  shoone  did  on. 

Percy's  Reliques,  iii.  p.  44. 4to.  ei 

Shope,  for  shaped. 

When  he  him  thope,  of  wrong  receavde, 

T  avenge  himselfe  by  fight.  Rometu  if  Jul.  D  J  b. 

Shoppini.    See  Chioppini. 

Shoreditch,  Duke  of.  A  mock  title  of  honour, 
conferred  on  the  most  successful  of  the  London, 
archers,  of  which  this  account  is  given : 

When  Henry  VIII.  became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at  Wtodswto 
those  who  should  excel  in  this  exercise,  [archery]  when  tiuio, 
one  of  his  guards,  an  inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  acquired  wch 


earl  < 

bourhood  < 

Ellis's  History  of  Shoreditth,  p.  170. 
The  latest  account  is  this : 

In  1689,  there  was  a  most  magnificent  cavalcade  and  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Finsbury  archers,  when  they  bestowed  ike 
titles  of  DukeofShoredUch,ix.  upon  the  most  deserving.  The 
king  was  present.  lt*a\  173. 

Suorne,  M.  John.  Whoever  he  was,  must  have 
been  held  an  eminent  saint.  In  the  Four  Pi,  the 
palmer  boasts  that  he  has  been  at  all  famous  shrines . 
among  the  rest, 

At  mayster  Johan  Shorne  in  Canterbury.  O.  PL  i.  54. 

He  said,  he  ware  not  the  same  [coat]  since  he  came  last  fra» 
Sir  John  Shorne.  Legh's  Acted,  qfArmorie,  Prrfvt- 

Latimer  says, 

Ye  shall  not  thinke  that  I  will  speake  of  the  popish  pilerima^i 
which  wo  were  wont  to  use  in  timea  past,  in  running  hither  ami 
tlutlier,  to  ..W.  John  Shome,  or  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham.  N«< 
oo,  I  will  not  speake  of  such  fooleries.  Latimer,  p.  184.  b- 

Of  his  history,  or  of  his  shrine,  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  learn  any  thing  more,  but,  from 
his  being  called  Sir,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  hid 
been  a  priest  of  Shorne,  in  Kent. 
Short,  in  the  technical  language  of  archers,  not  sbot 
far  enough  to  reach  the  mark ;  as  gone,  when  it  was 
shot  too  fur. 

Standinge  betweene  two  extreames,  eschewing  skorte,  or  goee, 
or  eyther  syde  wyde.  Asckan,  Toatfh.  p.  18 

The  same  expressions  were,  and  still  are,  in  use  it 
the  game  of  bowls,  with  reference  to  their  approach 
to  the  Jack. 


Shot-anchob.  What  the  sailors  now  < 
the  chief,  and  most  trusty  anchor. 
For  a  fisteta  or  a  canker, 

Thys  oyotment  is  even  shot  anker.    Four  Ps,  0.  PL  *■ I8- 

Shot-clog,  s.  One  who  was  tolerated  because  be 
paid  the  shot,  or  reckoning,  for  the  rest ;  otherwise 
a  mere  clog  upon  the  company.  This  odd  term  has 
been  interpreted  in  the  opposite  sense,  "  one  who 
was  an  incumbrance  upon  the  reckoning;"  bo*  a 
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comparison  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  clears 
up  the  sense : 
Well,  if  you  be  out,  keep  tour  distance,  and  be  not  mnde  a 
.  shot-cttg  ail)-  mor*.  B.  Jon.  Every  Man  out  of  H.  v.  9. 

Fungoso,  the  person  so  addressed,  had  been  made 
to  pay  a  reckoning  in  default  of  others. 

He  is  some  primate  metropolitan  rascal, 
Oor  thut-ctag  makes  so  much  of  him. 

Id.  Staple  of  Newt,  if.  1. 

This  shot-clog  was  Penny-boy,  jun.  the  spendthrift 
and  dupe  of  the  company. 

Thou  common  thot-clvg,  dupe  of  nil  companies. 

Eastward  Hot,  i.  |.  O.  PI.  if.  908. 

This  is  addressed  to  a  character  of  the  same  sort, 
a  rakish  apprentice,  who  was  the  "  dupe  of  all  com- 
panies," in  paying  their  reckoning  for  them.  This 
important  point,  therefore,  needs  not  be  any  more 


Shove-oroat,  Shove-board,  Shovel-boarb,  and 
.  Shuffle-board.  Some  of  the  names  for  a  com- 
mon trivial  game,  which  consisted  in  pushing  or 
shaking  pieces  of  money  on  a  board,  to  reach 
certain  marks.  Shovel-board  play  is  graphically 
described  in  a  poem,  entitled,  Mensa  Lubrica,  Sfc. 
written  both  in  Latin  and  English,  by  Thomas 
Master.  The  English  poem  is  cited  at  large  in 
Bliss's  edition  of  Ant.  Wood,  vol.  iii.  p.  84.  The 
beginning  of  the  game  is  thus  described: 

He  who  begins  the  strife  does  first  compose 
His  filler ts  like  a  purse's  mouth,  which  shores 
,     A  shilling  in  the  lips,  nnd  then  the  length 

Ileing  exactly  weigtul,  (not  with  bruit  strength) 
Hut  with  ail  vised  wary  force,  his  hand 
Shoots  the  flat  bullet  forth :  it  doth  not  stand 
With  art  to  use  much  violence,  for  so 
They  slip  aside  the  roeasur'd  race,  or  goo 
Into  the  swallowing  pit,  ice.  &c. 

The  table  had  lines  or  divisions,  marked  with 
figures,  according  to  the  value  of  which  the  player 
counted  his  game.  It  is  minutely  described  by 
Strutt,  ( Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  267)  as  still  in  use 
at  pot-houses,  and  played  with  a  smooth  halfpenny. 
Mr.  Douce  bears  the  same  testimony.  The  piece  of 
money  was  in  fact  immaterial.  It  was  played  at  one 
time  with  silver  groats,  and  thence  had  its  name. 

At  thove- grout,  venter-point,  or  cross  e  and  pile. 

Humour  i  Ordinary,  by  Rowlands,  Sat.  4. 

Afterwards  with  a  smooth  shilling,  but  still  retain- 
ing its  name  of  shore-groat : 

Quoit  him  dowo,  Bardolph,  like  a  than t- groat  shilling. 

3  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Mad©  it  run  as  smooth  off  lbs  tongue  as  a  thote-groat  shilling. 

B.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  in  H.  iii.  3. 

Such  a  shilling  was  always  smooth,  that  it  might 
slip  more  easily ;  whence  it  is  generally  alluded  to  in 
reference  to  gliding  away : 

And  away  slid  my  man,  like  a  shovel-board  shilling. 

Roariug  Girl,  O.  PI.  *i.  103. 
Seven  groats  in  mill-six pencil,  and  two  Edward  thovelbourds, 
that  cost  me  two  shillings  and  two-pence  apiece. 

Merry  W.  W.  i.  1. 

If  we  suppose  these  to  have  been  shillings,  the 
wisdom  of  Slender  is  the  more  conspicuous,  in  giving 
two  and  two-pence  each  for  them,  in  a  smooth  Btate. 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  calls  the  game  shove-board ; 
and  in  a  note  says,  that  Edward  the  Sixth's  shillings 
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were  then  for  the  most  part  used  at  shove-board.  He 
makes  one  of  these  shillings  complain  of  being  so 
used: 


You  sec  my  face  is  beardlesse,  smooth,  and  plaine, 
Because  my  soveraigne  was  a  child  'tis  known, 
When  us  he  did  put  on  the  English  crowne; 
But  had  my  stamp  berne  benrded,  as  with  haire, 
Long  before  this  it  had  beeoe  womo  out  bare ; 
For  why,  with  me  the  uuthrifts  every  day, 
With  my  face  downward,  do  at  shove-board  play. 

Travels  of  Twelve-pence,  p.  68. 

Shove-groat  was  one  of  the  game's  prohibited  by 
statute  33  Henry  VIII.  where  it  is  also  called  slide- 
thrift.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  305.  4to.  Shuffle- 
board  is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  shovel,  unless 
the  pieces  were  sometimes  shuffled  on  the  board,  to 
produce  casual  results,  excluding  all  skill. 

Shrew,  s.  A  scold,  a  contentious  angry  woman.  This 
word  was  in  such  constant  use  in  early  days,  that 
exemplification  must  be  superfluous.  Every  one  re- 
members the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  other  common 
instances.  The  derivation  is  less  certain.  Under  Be- 
shbEw,  I  have  taken  it  from  fcjteapa,  the  shrew,  now 
called  shrew-mouse.  This  is  the  etymology  given  by 
Lye : "  Schpcaba,  a  shrew,  mus  araneus,  cuius  venenum 
occidit.  ifelfr.  gl.  p.  60.  Inde  nostra  shrew,  mulier 
rixosa."  Scpeoba  meant  the  same.  Hence  we  have 
both  shrew  and  shrow,  which  fairly  represent  the  two 
Saxon  words.  The  glossary  of  jfcJfric,  to  which  Lye 
refers,  is  ancient  and  good  authority.  This  makes 
the  substantive  the  first  sense,  and  the  verb  deriva- 
tive, contrary  to  my  friend  Todd's  opinion.  From 
the  spitefulness  of  the  little  animal  called  a  shrew,  its 
name  was  transferred  to  spiteful  females ;  in  which 
sense,  doubtless  from  the  improved  polish  of  the  fe- 
male character,  it  is  now  almost  out  of  use.  But  the 
venom  of  the  shrew  was  also  thought  mortal.  -  Hence 
to  shrew,  or  beshrew,  became  a  curse.  Sypbon,  to 
beguile,  [sirwan]  proposed  by  Mr.  Todd,  neither 
suits  the  sound,  nor  reaches  the  sense  of  the  word. 

The  term  shrew  might  be  applied  to  a  man : 
By  this  reckoning,  be  is  more  n  threw  than  she. 

Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  1. 
Cone  mi,  fellow ;  it  is  told  me  thou  art  a  threw. 

Comm.  Curt.  O.  PI.  ii.  t55. 

Sometimes  written  and  rhymed  as  shroxs : 

R.  O  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's. 
JT.  Pox  on  that  jest,  and  1  besbrew  all  Mroari. 

Love's  L.  L.  v.  ?. 

To  Shrew,  or  Beshrew,  v.  To  curse.  Probably 
beshrew  was  first  introduced.  To  strike  as  with  the 
mortal  venom  of  a  slirew.  It  was  equivalent  to  im- 
precating death. 

—  Shrew  my  heart  1 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less  ' 
Than  this.  Wint.  Tale,  i.  I. 

—  Shrew  roc, 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 

Of  any  king's  in  Europe.  Cymb.  ii.  S. 

Shrewd,  a.  Cursed,  malicious,  venomous;  from  to 
shrew,  derived  as  above.  A  shrewd  turn  meant, 
therefore,  a  malicious  injury;  in  which  sense  it  is 
exemplified  by  Johnson.  But  there  is  one  instance 
of  it,  so  illustrative  of  the  mild  and  forgiving  temper 
of  that  great  man  Cranmer,  that  I  cannot  omit  it. 
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On  his  reconciliation  with  Gardiner,  Shakespeare 
makes  Henry  VIII.  thus  address  him : 

The  common  voice  I  see  is  verified 

Of  tbee,  which  says,  "  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 

A  thremd  turn,  and  he'»  your  friend  for  ever." 

Henry  VIII.  v.  «. 

This  is  historical  fact,  and  is  attested  by  Fox,  the 
inartyrologist,  and  other  authorities.  It  was  actually 
proverbial.  The  sense  of  acute,  or  sharp,  with  some 
idea  of  malice,  afterwards  remained  to  the  word 
shrenrd;  which  at  length  has  dropped  the  bad  sense, 
and  is  often  employed  to  express  acuteness  only. 
Shrewdness,  and  other  derivatives,  have  undergone  a 
similar  change. ' 

Shrift,*.  Confession  to  a  priest,  or  the  absolution 
consequent  upon  it,  or  the  act  of  the  priest  in  hearing 
and  absolving.  This  word,  and  the  kindred  verb  to 
shrive,  which  are  both  pure  Saxon,  naturally  became 
obsolete,  by  rapid  steps,  when  the  practice  to  which 
they  referred  was  at  an  end. 

1.  Confession: 

Mnke  a  short  shrift ;  be  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Rich.  111.  Yd.  4. 

2.  Absolution: 

I  will  pre  him  a  present  thrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better 
place.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  3. 

3.  The  priestly  act : 

The  ghostly  father  uow  halh  done  his  shrift. 

3  Hen.  VI.  ail.  3. 

As  nothing  was  so  secret  as  such  confession,  we 
meet  with  the  expression  in  shrift,  for  in  strict  con- 
fidence, or  secrecy : 

But  sweete,  let  this  l«  spoke  »«»  thrift,  so  was  it  spoke  to  roe. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl.  xii.  p.  £91. 

By  the  aid  of  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  we  learn  the 
priest's  fee  for  this  office.  In  his  margin  he  says, 
"  Twelve  pence  is  a  shrift."  Travels  of  Twelve  Pence. 

A  Shrwt-fatheh.   A  father  confessor. 

And  virgin  nuns  in  close  and  private  cell. 
Where,  but  thrift-fat hert,  never  mankind  treads. 

Fairf.  Tito,  xi.  9. 

S  height,  for  shrieked. 

Down  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  loudly  thright. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IIL  viii.  93. 
With  plaining  voice  these  words  to  me  she  thright. 

Mirr.  Hag.  p.  260. 

Used  in  the  present  tense  by  Surrey : 

And  ye  so  ready  sigbes,  to  make  me  thright. 

Surre/t  I'oenu,  1557,  E  i  b. 

S H right,  s.    A  shriek. 

That  with  their  piteous  cryes,  and  yclliug  thrighlet, 
They  made  the  further  shore  resoundtn  wide. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  57, 

To  Shrill,  r.  To  utter  shrill  sounds.  Sp.  F.  Q.  II. 
iii.  20.  Sufficiently  exemplified  by  Johnson.  It  has 
sometimes  been  considered  as  obsolete,  but  Pope 
used  it.    It  is  a  poetical  word. 

To  Shrine,  v.   To  enshrine,  to  deify. 

You  have  caused  Aleiander  to  dry  up  springs,  and  plant  vines; 
to  sow  rocket,  and  weed  endive;  to  shear  sheep,  and  sArine  foxes. 

Lyly,  Alex,  tf  Camp.  iv.  1. 
He  means,  I  conjecture,  that  the  Athenians,  whom 
he  (Diogenes)  is  abusing,  had  occasioned  Alexander 
to  encourage  luxury  in  preference  to  utility  j  and  the 
plunder  of  the  innocent,  while  he  exaltea  or  deified 
the  wicked;  this  he  calls  (in  Lyly's  quaint  style/ 
shearing  the  sheep,  and  enshrining  the  foxes.  I  can 
make  nothing  better  of  it. 
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To  Shrive.   See  Shrift.  To  confess,  &c. 

Unshand,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  thrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. 

Cam.  of  Errors,  ii.  S. 
lie  will  her  shrive  for  all  this  gere,  and  give  her  penaonce  strait. 

Gammer  Curt  on,  O.  PI.  ii.  46. 
In  the  licence  of  our  early  poetry,  it  was  made 
shrieve,  or  shrteve,  if  more  convenient  for  the  rhyme : 
But  afterwards  she  'gun  him  soft  to  thrieve, 
And  wooe  with  fnire  imreatie  to  disclose, 
Which  of  the  nymphs  bis  heart  so  sore  did  meive. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  xii.  tfi. 

Here  are  two  licences,  shrieve  for  shrive,  and  meive 
for  move ;  and  thus  two  words,  so  remote  as  shrive 
and  move,  are  brought  together  as  a  rhyme. 
For  to  absolve,  and  for  the  participle,  shriven : 

Since  Diccon  hath  confession  mode,  and  is  so  cleane  threeve. 

Gamm.  Gvrt.  O.  PI.  ii.  74. 
The  preterite  was  shrove;  whence  Shrove-Tuesday 
was  named. 

A  Shriveu.  A  confessor,  one  that  administers  shrift. 

When  he  was  made  a  thriver  'twas  for  shrift. 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 

Shroving.    Performing  the  ceremonies,  or  enjoying 
the  sports  of  Shrove  Tuesday.    It  appears  that  on 
that  day  the  peace  officers  went  in  form  to  search 
for  persons  wno  kept  houses  of  ill-fame ;  who  were 
either  carted  immediately,  or  confined  during  Lent. 
—  Twill  be  rarely  strange 
To  see  him  stated  thus,  as  though  he  went 
A  shroving  through  the  city.  17.  Soble  Gent.  iii.  ?. 

Hence  Sir  T.  Overbury  Bays  of  what  he  colls  "  a 
mauiterela,  in  plaine  English,  a  bawde :" 

Nothing  joyes  her  so  much  as  the  comraing  over  of  stranger*, 
nor  daunts  her  so  much,  ns  tlw  approach  of  Shrove-Tuesday.  ' 

Char.  37.  sign.  K. 

See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  75.  4to. 
It  was  a  day  of  holiday  and  licence,  for  appren- 
tices, labouring  persons,  and  others.  William  Haw- 
kins, a  schoolmaster  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  wrote 
a  comedy  for  his  scholars  to  act  on  that  day,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  Apollo  Shroving.  The 
same  author  published,  at  Cambridge,  a  seat  12mo 
volume  of  Latin  poetry,  with  a  title-page  ensjraved 
by  Cecil,  1634. 

J  polio  Shroving  was  printed  in  1626,  by  a  friend 
of  the  author,  who  signs  himself  E.  W.  The  pro- 
logue is  in  dialogue,  and  in  prose,  except  these 
lines : 

All  which  we  on  this  stage  shall  act  or  say, 
Doth  solemnise  Apollo's  throxing  day; 
Whilst  thus  we  greete  you  by  our  words  and  pens, 
Our  throving  bodeth  death  to  none  but  hens.  P.  6. 

The  play  extends  to  95  pages,  and  is  extant  in  the 
Garrick  Collection.  It  is  in  prose,  with  verses  here 
and  there  interspersed ;  and  Mr.  Todd  has  done  the 
author  the  honour  to  suppose,  that  one  passage 
might  have  suggested  a  thought  to  Milton.  But  the 
thought  is  common  poetical  property,  and  ha 
been  used.   &ee  on  Par.  Lost,  viii.  46. 


2'oShrowd,  or  Shroud,  r.  a.  and  n. 
take  shelter. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  mine 
Did  pouro  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast 


To  hide,  or 


Thnt  every  w  ight  to  throwd  it  did  constraine, 
And  this  laire  couple  eke  to  throud  themselves  were  fair*. 

ak*w.  r.  Q.  I.  i  6. 
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1  will  thrrm'de  myselfe  secretlv,  even  here  for  awhile. 

"  Dam.  If  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  186. 
Nay,  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart, 
1  know  to  keepe  is  a  burdenous  •mart. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  U.  15. 

Shhowds,  the.  A  covered  place,  near  the  cross,  at  old 
St.  Paul's  church,  London,  where  the  sermons  were 
delivered  in  wet  weather,  instead  of  at  the  cross. 
When  the  sernion  was  at  the  cross,  which  was  the 
usual  phice,  the  greatest  part  of  the  congregation, 
which  was  often  very  numerous,  stood  exposed  in 
the  open  air ;  for  which  reason,  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
"  The  preacher  went,  in  very  bad  weather,  to  a  place 
called  the  shrowds;  a  covered  space  on  the  side  of 
the  church,  to  protect  the  congregation  in  inclement 
seasons."    London,  p.  512.  8vo  eel. 

It  appears  that  these  shrouds  were  no  other  than 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  in  the  crypt  under 
St.  Paul's,  to  which  there  was  an  entrance  from  the 
north  side,  where  the  sermon  cross  stood.  Dugdale 
says  of  it. 

This,  beiru»  a  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Fiiith,  the  virgin,  whs  heretofore  called  eccletia  S.  Fidii  in  crypt  it 
(or  in  the  eroudct,  according  to  the  vulgar  expression). 

Hut.  of  PauCt,  p.  117. 
The  last  edition  adds,  in  a  note,  called  also  the 
shrouds. 

ShcNAMIte's  hoi  sr.,  the.  A  lodging  so  called, 
where  the  clergymen  were  lodged,  who  went  to 
London  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross. 

A  house  M)  called,  for  that,  besides  the  stipend  paid  the 
preacher,  there  is  provision  made  also  for  his  lodging  and  diet,  for 
two  days  before,  and  oue  alter  bis  sermon. 

Walton  t  Life  of  Hooker,  An.  1581. 

Here  it  was  that  poor  Hooker  met  with  his  very 
unsuitable  and  ill-tempered  wife,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Churchman  s  doughter  Joan ;  that  is,  the 
daughter  of  the  man  and  woman  who  were  hired  to 
keep  the  house.  The  kindness  of  the  mother  to  him 
when  he  was  sick,  unhappily  won  him  to  this  com- 
pliance. The  name  of  the  mansion  was  evidently 
taken  from  the  SliunamitisJi  woman,  who  entertained 
Elisha,  (2  Kings,  iv.  8,  &c.)  whose  son  he  afterwards 
raised  from  the  dead. 

Si  quis,  Latin.  If  any  one.  The  common  beginning 
of  an  advertisement,  or  posting  bill,  which  thence 
took  the  name  of  a  Siquis.  Siquises  were  commonly 
set  up  in  St.  Paul's  church,  as  a  place  of  great 
resort,  and  they  were  usually  placed  on  a  particular 
door. 

Saw'st  thou  ere  ti  quit  pntch'd  on  Paul's  church  dore. 
To  pine  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 

Haiti  Satire*,  B.  ii.  S.  5. 
The  first  time  you  enter  into  Paul's,  pass  thorough  the  body  of 
the  church  like  a  porter ;  yet  presume  not  to  fetch  so  much  as 
one  whole  turne  in  the  middle  isle,  nor  to  cast  an  eye  on  ti  quit 
door,  pasted  and  plaistered  op  w  itb  ferrugineon»  supplications. 

GuVt  Hornbook,  p.  109. 

Greene  says  of  common  women,  that 

They  stand  like  the  devil's  ti  qui*  ai  a  tavern  or  alehouse. 

Tu  Quoquc. 

My  end  is  to  paste  up  a  ti  qui*. 

Mortton't  What  you  will.  Act  iii. 

Two  sinuises,  called  also  bills,  are  brought  in  by 
Shift,  in  Avery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  and  fixed  up 
in  St.  Paul's.    There  is  one  also  in  B.  Holiday's 
Ttchnogamia,  Act  i.  Sc.  7. ;  they  all  begin,  not  wtth 
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words,  but  equivalent 

-lady, 


the  Latin  words,  but  cqnivulunt  expressions  m 
English: 

If  there  be 

Or, 

jf/this  city,  or  the  suburbs  thereof  do  afford  any,— 

Or, 

//  ihere  be  any  gentleman  that,  &c. 

But  Ben  Jonson's  are  concluded  by  the  words, 
"  Stet  queeso  candide  lector which,  perhaps,  were 
not  unusual.   Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

The  term  is  still  in  use,  in  a  particular  ecclesias- 
tical regulation,  which  obliges  a  candidate  for  orders, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  put  up  a  si  quis.  See 
1\  J. 

We  have  a  Roman  «  quis  in  the  23d  Elegy  of 
B.  iii.  of  Pn.ptrtins,  advertizing  his  lost  tablets : 
Quae  it  qui*  mibi  retulerit,  donabitur  uuro. 

And  it  was  to  be  fixed  against  a  column, 
I  puer,  tl  citus  h«c  aliqud  propone  coluraoft; 
with  the  writer's  direction, 

Et  dorninum  Esquiliis  scribe  habitare  tuum. 

Sib,  orSiBBE.    A  cousin,  or  kinsman.  Saxon. 
—  I*t 

The  blood  of  mine  that's  tibbe  to  him,  be  suck'd 

From  me  with  leeches.        B.  it  Ft.  Tvo  N.  Kinsm.  i.  t. 

What's  lib  or  sire,  to  take  the  gentle  slip, 

And  in  th'  exchequer  rot  for  surety-ship.  RalCt  Sat.  v.  1. 

That  shepheardesse  so  ne are  is  «ii  to  rue, 

As  1  ne  may,  for  all  the  world,  her  wed. 

Mctuft  Mctamorph.  F  3. 
Not  that  it  is  tibbe  or  cater-cousin  to  any  mongrel  Ocroocratia, 
in  which  one  it  all,  and  all  are  one. 

HatK*  Lenten  Stuff,  Hart.  Mite.  vi.  p.  144. 
Sibbed.   Related,  or  akin. 
As  much  tibb'd  as  sieve  and  ri 
that  grew  in  the  same 

~    proverbial  Simile,  Ray,  p.  S*5. 

Sick  man's  salve.  Not  a  real  nostrum,  or  external 
application,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  but  the 
quaint  title  of  an  old  book  of  devotion,  published  by 
Thomas  Becon,  a  puritan,  about  1591.  It  is  often 
alluded  to  by  our  old  dramatists,  and  not  always 
with  strict  attention  to  chronology.  Thus,  in  the 
first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  a  play  once  attri- 
buted to  Shakespeare,  it  is  made  a  part  of  that 
nobleman's  library,  who  lived  under  Henry  V.! 

My  lord,  here's  not  a  Latin  book,  no  not  so  much  as  our  lady's 
Psalter.  Here's  the  Bible,  the  Testament,  the  Psalms  in  metre, 
the  Sick  Alan's  Salve,  die  Treasure  of  Gladness,  all  in  English. 

iv.  3.  Malone't  Suppl.  n.  338. 
Oue  of  them,  I  know  not  which,  was  cured  with  the  Sick  Man's 
Salve,  and  the  other  with  Greene's  Grunts-worth  of  Wit. 

B.  Jon.  Silent  Woman,  iv.  3. 
This  affords  a  correction  to  a  corrupt  passage  in 
play  of  PhUoster,  where  it  was  printed  "  a  sick 
'»  slave:" 


[now  corrupted  to  riddle] 


;  as  if  lie  had  the  Siek 
Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 


the 

man : 

Yet  he  looks  like  a  mortified 
Man' t  Salve  in  his  mouth. 

It  is  said  of  the  penitent  young  Quicksilver,  in 
Eastward  Hoe, 

He  can  tell  you  almost  all  the  stories  of  the  book  of  Martyrs; 
and  speak  you  all  the  Skk-man't  Sahe,  without  book. 

O.  PI.  iv.  485. 

Sicker,  adv.  Certainly. 

Or  ticker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 

Sicker,  or  Sikeb.   Secure,  safe. 

Being  some  honest  curate  or  some  vicker, 
Content  with  little,  m  condition  ticker. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  v.  4*9. 
The  ticker  refoge  of  mortall  people  in  their  distresse  and  mise- 

hUinthed,  Scot  I.  P  4  b.  col.  9.  c 

3  O 


Sp.  Sh.  Kal.  Feb.  55. 
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Sickerkesse,  *.  Security. 

In  their  most  weale,  let  men  beware  mishap, 
And  not  to  sleepe  in  sjumbring  sickernesse. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  396. 

Side,  a.  Long;  pb,  Saxon.  Particularly  applied  to 
dress,  and  long  retained  in  that  usage.  Hence  that 
sense  is  properly  given  to  Una  passage: 

-Cloth  of  gold*  and  cutt,  and  Juced  with  silver;  set  with  pearls 
down  sleeves,  side-sleeves  and  skirts  round.       AlacA  Ado,  iii.  4. 

—  Had  his  velvet  sleeves, 

And  his  branch'd  cassock,  •  tide  tweeping  gown, 
All  his  formalities.  B.  Jon.  Hem  Inn,  v.  1. 

Tbeyr  cotes  be  ?o  $yde,  that  the)'  be  fayne  to  tucke  them  op 
when  thejf  ride,  as  women  do  theyr  kyrtels  when  they  go  to  tiie 
market.  Fdxherhert,  Book  of  Husbandrie. 

It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Laneham's  curious 

letter  from  Kenilworth : 

Hit  gown  had  tyde  sleevez  dooun  to  mid  legge. 

Kenilw.  Illustr.  p.  $8. 

Side  sleeves  were  afterwards  called  hanging  sleeves. 
They  are  commonly  illustrated  from  Occleve,  whose 
lines  are  well-known,  satirizing  the  "  side  sleevys  of 
penyles  groomes."  The  word  is  still  used  in  the  north. 
See  Todd. 

Si  dk-coats.  The  long  coats  worn  by  young  children. 
From  the  above. 

How  he  played  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  be  was  in  Ids 
side-coats.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  167. 

To  Side,  v.   To  equal,  to  stand  in  equal  place. 

—  So  I  am  co nii dent 
Thou  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  side 
Tby  equals,  U not  equal  thy  supenoi 

Ftird'l 

—  In  my  country,  friend, 
Where  I  have  tided  my  superior.     Id.  Lady'i  Trial,  i.  1. 

Mr.  Todd  has  an  example  precisely  similar,  from 
Lord  Clarendon. 

Siege,  «.   Seat.  French. 

Betides,  upon  tbe  very  liege  ofjustice, 

Lord  Angelo  has,  to  the  pubtkk  ear, 

Profess'd  dio  contrary.  Meat,  for  Mem.  iv.  9. 

Drawing  to  bun  the  eie&  of  all  around, 

From  lofty  tiege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sownd. 

%im.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  SO. 
The  knight,  viewing  tbe  auncienty  and  excellence  of  the  place, 
deliberated  by  and  by  to  plant  there  the  tiege  of  his  abode. 

Paimttr't  Pal.  of  Pleat,  vol.  ii.  L 1  4. 

Place,  or  situation : 

Ah,  troiterous  eyes,  com  out  of  your  shamclesie  tiege  for  cv«-r. 

Id.  vol.  i.  H  2. 

Rank,  or  estimation : 

—  Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy 

As  did  that  one;  [fencing]  and  thut,  in  my  regard 

Of  the  unworthiest  tiege.  Haml.  iv.  7. 

—  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege.  Othello,  i.  9. 

Stool,  or  discbarge  of  faeces : 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  tiege  of  this  mooncalf?  can  he  vent 

Temrpett,  u,  S. 


FerkiH  Warbeck,  i.  2. 


part  unto  the  liege. 

Vulg. 


Trincolos  f 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err  or i 

Jonson  has  it  in  Sejamu,  i.  2.  but  I  forbear  to 
quote  tbe  passage. 

Siege  was  also  a  term  in  fowling ;  when  a  heron 
was  driven  from  her  station*  she  was  said  to  be  put 
from  her  siege: 

—  A  beam  put  from  has  tiege. 
And  *  pistol  shot  off  in  ber  breech,  shall  mount 
So  .high,  that  to  your  view,  she'll  teem  to  soar 
Above  it*  middle  region  of  the  air.  Matt.  Guardian,  u  1. 
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of  the  ,pon 


ing  by  the  wttcr 
Gentl.  Retreatum. 


A  beautiful  and  exact  description 
follows.    The  term  is  thus  defined  : 

Hem  at  tiege  is  when  you  find  a 
side,  watching  for  prey,  and  the  like. 

Siesta,*.  A  Spanish  term  for  the  rest  usually  taken  in 
hot  countries  about  noon,  being,  by  their  reckoning, 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  (sesta)  whence  settear,  to 
take  that  rest,  and  sesteador,  a  room  for  taking  it. 
It  has  not  often  been  adopted  by  English  writers, 
excepting  such  travellers  as  speak  of  the  local  prac- 
tice. 

What,  sister,  at  your  tietla  already  f  if  so, 
You  mutt  have  patience  to  be  waked  out  of  it. 

Elvira,  O.  PI.  xii.  147. 

We  find  it  in  Don  Quixote: 

Con  esto  ce*6  la  platica,  y  Don  Quixote  se  fue  a  repowr  It 
siesta.  P.u.c.31 
Which  Shelton  translates, 

With  this  their  discourse  ceased  :  and  Don  Quixote  went  loku 
afternoons  tleep.  Lot.  tit. 

Sancho  confesses  that  he  generally  took  a  nap  of 
four  or  five  hours,  at  that  time. 

Sifflbmbnt.    Whistling;  from  sifter,  French.  An 
affected  word,  which  never  was  adopted. 
Like  to  the  winged  cluniters  of  tbe  wood, 
Uttering  nought  else  but  idle  tifflementt. 

Lingua,  0.  PI.  v.  lit. 

Siohtless,  a.  Invisible. 

—  Or  heaven's  cherubim  hncs'd 
Upon  the  tight lett  coursers  of  the  air.  Math.  L  7. 

Wherever,  in  your  light  leu  substance*, 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischiefs.  Ik  i.  5. 

The  scouring  winds  that  ti^htlest  in  the  sounding  sirdoib. 

Worn.  Alb.  Engl,  ii  11 
Hath  any  lightlttt  and  infernal  firo 
Laid  hold  upon  my  flesh.  Heyte.  Bros.  Age. 

2.  Offensive  to  sight,  unsightly : 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 

K.  John,  iii.  I 

The  obvious  and  analogous  sense  of  sightless  i* 
wanting  sight,  in  which  acceptation  it  was  also  used 
in  old  times,  and  is  still  current.   See  Johnson. 

Signet.   See  Sennet. 

Signiobize,  f.   To  govern,  or  bear  rule. 

O'er  whom,  save  heaven,  nought  could  signioriie. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  M3. 
As  fitire  he  was  as  Citherea's  make,  [lover] 
As  proud  as  he  that  tignoriteth  hell.    Fakf.  Turn,  iv-  *>■ 

Signioby.    Government,  dominion. 

The  inextinguishable  thirst  of  tigniory. 

Cornelia,  0.  PI.  «*■ 

2.  Domain,  or  lordship : 

Eating  tbe  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 

Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  tigniories.    Rkh.  II.  w-  !• 

3.  Seniority: 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend, 
Give  mine  tbe  benefit  of  tigniory.  Rkh.  11L  iv.  4. 

Senior,  for  elder,  was  often  spelt  signior,  and  i»  *> 
in  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  in  L.  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Sike,  a.  Such. 

But  sike  fancies  weren  foolerie. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Teh.  til. 
Spelt  also  sich.   This  word,  and  those  oonnected 
with  it,  belong  more  properly  to  the  language  of 
Chaucer. 

Si k  er,  adv.   The  same  as  Sicker  ;  sore,  or  surely. 
But  even  as  tiker  as  th*  end  of  woe  is  joy. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  f.*^ 

serve  for  thee. 

JW.  Arc.  as 
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Sikebly.    See  Sykebly. 

Sild,  adv.  for  seld,  that  is,  seldom.   See  Selo. 

So  that  we  sild  are  teen,  as  wisdom  would, 
To  bridle  time  with  reason,  as  we  should.    Reference  lost. 
Sometimes  written  sield: 

So  many  spring,  that  *U  ^j^- 

i^nurcnyara,  irorfn.gr  i»ai«i. 

Also  as  an  adjective : 

For  honest  women  are  so  tild  and  rare, 

Tis  good  to  cherish  these  poore  few  that  are. 

Revenger"!  Tr.  sign.  II  8  b. 

Silder,  comparative  of  the  above.  Seldomer. 

He  will  not  part  from  the  desired  sight 

Of  your  presence,  which  tilder  he  should  have. 

Tancr.  it  Gum.  O.  PI.  ii.  183. 

Silde,  or  Selde.   A  shed. 

After  which  time  the  king  caused  this  tilde  or  shede  to  be 
made,  and  strongly  to  bee  builded  of  stone,  for  himself,  the 
qoeene,  and  other  estates  to  stand  in,  and  there  behold  the  just- 
ing*. Stoac,  London,  p.  906. 

The  men  of  Bred-streete  ward  contended  with  the  men  ol 
Cordwayner-street  ward  for  a  ulde  or  shede.  Id.  p.  207. 

Silent,  «.   Silence,  silent  period. 

Deep  night,  dark  uight.  the  tilcnt  of  the  night. 

8  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Silk  stockincs,  or  even  knit  worsted,  were  a  novel 
luxury  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  inveighed 
against  accordingly. 

Why  have  not  many  handsome  legs  in  tilk  stockinet  villainous 
splay  feet,  for  all  their  great  roses !       Roar.  Girl,  O.  PI.  vi.  86. 

Stockings  were  before  of  cloth,  kersey,  or  other 
An  old  woman  says,  they  wore  in  her  youth, 

I  now,  yea  tilke  of  youthfullest  dye. 
Alb.  Engl.  ch.  47.  p.  800. 
i  have  they  neytker  stoeket  [stockings}  to  these  gay  bosen, 


not  of  cloth  (though  never  so  fine),  for  that  is  thought  too  base, 
hot  of  Jarsey,  worsted,  crewell,  sitke,  thred,  and  such  like. 

Green'*  Anal.  of  Abuses,  p.  31. 

Silly.    Simple,  rustic.   See  Seely. 

There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  silly  habit.  Cymb.  v.  3. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weedes  forworne. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  I.  vi.  35. 

Harmless,  innocent : 

The  silly  virgin  strove  bim  to  withstande 

All  that  she  might.  i».  HI.  viii.  87. 

Simnel.s.  A  sort  of  cake,  made  of  fine  flour;  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  cracknel.    Simenel,  old  French. 
I'll  to  thee  a  simnelt  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering.  Herrick,  p.  878. 

Sodden  bread,  wbich  be  called  simnels  or  cracknels,  be  verie 
unwholesome.  Bullein,  cited  by  Todd. 

Dr.  Cogan  says  the  same,  but  in  a  more 
hensive  way : 

Cakes  of  all  formes,  simnels,  cracknels,  buns,  wafers,  and  other 
things  made  of  wheat  flowre,  as  fritters,  pancakes,  and  such  like, 
are  by  this  rule  rejected.  Haven  of  Health,  p.  86. 

SlMPEK-DE-COCKIT,  or  SlM  PEB-TH E-COCK ET,  quasi, 

simpering  coquette.    One  of  Cotgrave's  words,  in 
rendering  coquette,  is  cocket.    Under  coquine  he  has 
also  this  word,  simper-de-cocket. 
And  grey  russet  rocket, 

With  timpcr-the-cocket.  Skclton,  El.  Rum. 

In  diving  the  pockets, 
And  sounding  the  sockets, 

Of  simper  the  cocket*.        B.  Jons.  Matq.  of  Gips.  vi.  76. 
Mr.  Gifford  quotes  also  these  lines : 
Upright  as  a  candle  standeth  in  a  socket, 
Stood  she  that  day,  so  simprc  de  cocket. 

Heywood,  Dialogue. 

I  doubt  its  connexion  with  cocket  bread,  which 
that  able  editor  suggests.    As  for  the  simper,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear.   To  simper  is  to  smile  affectedly. 
465 


Simulab,  a.   Counterfeited;  from  timulo,  Latin. 


—  My  practice  so  prevail'd, 
That  I  retum'd  with  similar  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leooutus  mod. 


Cymb.  v.  5. 


Thou  perjor'd,  and  thou  iii 
That  art  incestuous. 


of  virtue, 

K.  Lear,  iii.  8. 


Sin,  adv.    Since ;  a  northern  term. 

Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin, 
She  sudden  was  revived  therew.thall. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  xi.  4i. 

Syne  is  still  current  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  sense. 
See  Jamieson. 

Sincklo,  or  Sinklow,  John.  A  player  in  the  com- 
pany with  Burbage,  Shakespeare,  &c.  but  of  whom 
less  has  been  traced  than  of  almost  any  other.  His 
existence,  however,  is  fully  proved  by  the  Induction 
to  Marston's  Malcontent,  in  which  he  is  an  inter- 
locutor with  Sly,  Burbage,  CondelL,  and  Lowin. 
See  O.  PI.  iv.  10,  &c.  His  name  also  occurs  in  the 
plot,  or  platt,  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sim,  Part  ii. 

fmblished  by  Mr.  Malone  (Shakesp.  vol.  iii.  p.  348.) 
t  is  there  sometimes  written  Sincler,  and  sometimes 
abbreviated  to  Sink.  It  appears  also  in  the  induction 
to  the  Tamine  of  the  Shrew,  (fol.  1623)  and  in  the 
quarto  of  2  Henry  IV.  By  the  speeches  given  to 
him  in  the  Malcontent,  he  seems  to  be  represented 
as  a  lively  person ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  repeat 
these  two  curious  hexameters;  as  good,  however, 
as  most  that  have  been  attempted  in  that  measure : 


Great  Alexander,  wnen  ne  came  in  mo  ioiuu  «•  niuiu». 
Spake  with  a  big  loud  voice,  O  thou,  thrice  blessed  and  happy 


he  came  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 


lLE,  Single  dbink,  or  Single  beeb. 
rms  for  small-beer ;  as  double  beer,  for  stro 
»nch  now  use  bierre  double,  for  strong  beer 


All 


Single  a 
were  terms 

The  French  now  use  bierre  double,  for 

B.*RCo«ce,*,ii.l. 

of  tingle  beer. 

Id.  Wit  at  sev.  W.  ii.  1. 
Dawson  the  butlers  dead :  although  I  think 
Poets  were  ne'er  infus'd  with  single  drink, 
111  spend  a  farthing,  muse. 

Bp.  Corbet  on  Dawson  the  Butler  of  Ch.  Ch. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  strong  beer,  or  ale, 
has  never  been  allowed  in  the  buttery  at  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford,  to  this  day. 

Corbet  afterwards  calls  it  single  tiff: 
—  And  as  the  conduits  ran 
With  claret  nt  the  coronation, 

So  let  your  channels  flow  with  single  tiff.  Ibid. 

See  Wit's  Recr.  Epit.  154.   See  Double  beeb. 

Singtjlf,  for  singult;  singultus,  Latin.    A  sigh,  or 
sobbing. 

There  an  huge  heape  of  singulfes  did  Oppress© 

His  struggling  soulc.  F.  Q.  III.  xi.  18. 

—  But  with  deepe  sigbes,  and  singulfes  few. 

Id.  V.  vi.  13. 

Why  Spenser  so  changed  the  word  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  it  is  clearly  so  in  his  own  edition,  though 
altered  in  some  others.  Singult  itself  is  very  uncom- 
mon, but  the  following  example  has  been  found : 

So  when  her  tears  were  stopp't  from  either  eye, 
Her  singulis,  blubbering*,  seetn'd  to  make  them  fly, 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nosethrills  wide. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  ii.  1. 
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Sink-a-pace.    A  corruption  of  Cinqcb-pace,  which 

My  very  walk  tboold  be  •  jig  ;  I  would  not  so  much  as  make 
water,  bat  in  •  sink-upacc.  Twelfth  tt.  i.  3. 

Where,  doubtless,  a  quibble  upon  rink  was  in- 
tended. 

Now  do  your  tinque  pace  cleanly.  Microcotmvt,  O.  PI.  ix.  143. 
He  fronts  me  with  some  spruce,  neat,  tinque  pace. 

■  Sat.  1. 


Sins,  the  seven  deadly.  In  compliance  with  the 
superstition  of  classing  things  by  sevens,  the  mortal 
or  deadly  sins  were  so  arranged.  They  have  been 
enumerated  in  works  of  devotion,  and  descanted 
upon  in  various  ways.  They  are  these :  pride,  idle- 
nest,  envy,  murder,  covetousness,  fust,  gluttony.  Perhaps 
they  were  never  put  together  in  a  sonnet,  except  in 
the  following  instance : 

Mine  eye  with  all  the  deadly  sinnes  is  fraught, 
First  proud,  sith  it  presutn'd  to  look  so  hie: 
A  watcbimui  being  made,  stoode  gazing  by, 
And  idle,  took  no  beede  till  I  was  caught : 
And  envious,  beares  envie  that  by  [my  ?]  thought 
Should  in  his  absence  be  to  her  so  nie : 
To  kill  my  bait,  mine  eye  let  in  her  eye. 
And  so  consent  gave  to  a  murthtr  wrought : 
And  cx/vctoui,  it  never  would  remove 

From  her  faire  haire,  gold  so  doth  please  his  sight : 
Vnchait,  a  baude  betweene  my  bait  and  lovo  : 
A  glutton  eye,  with  teares  dninke  every  night. 
These  sinnes  procured  have  a  gixidct.se  ire, 
Wlierfore  my  hart  is  damn'd  in  hive's  sweet  fire. 

Con* table,  Sonnets,  Decad.  i.  S.  6. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  form  in  which  these 
formidable  enemies  of  man  were  introduced  into 
poetry.  Richard  Tarleton  wrote  an  interlude,  called 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sim.  Probably  of  the  nature  of  a 
Mystery.  It  was  not  printed;  but  the  platt,  or 
scheme  of  it,  remains,  and  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Malone.   Tarleton  died  about  1589. 

In  the  100  Mery  Tales,  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare, 
and  lately  recovered,  there  is  one  of  a  servant,  who, 
being  urged  by  a  friar  to  repeat  the  ten  command- 
ments, replied, 

Mary  they  be  these,  Pryde,  covetous,  [covetize]  slouthc,  envy, 
w rathe,  glotony,  and  lechery.  Tate  55. 

Which  are  exactly  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Very  like 
the  more  modern  tale  of  him  who  wagered  that  he 
could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  he  repeated  the 
Creed,  and  was  allowed  by  his  antagonist  to  have 
trained  his  wager. 


i  wager. 

Sir.  A  title  formerly  applied  to  priests  and  curates  in 
general;  for  this  reason:  dominus,  the  academical 
title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually  rendered  by 
sir  in  English,  at  the  Universities ;  so  that  a  bachelor, 
who  in  the  books  stood  Dominus  Brown,  was  in 
conversation  called  Sir  Brown.  This  was  in  use  in 
some  colleges  even  in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as 
most  clerical  persons  had  taken  that  first  degree,  it 
became  usual  to  style  them  sir. 

Make  him  believe  thou  art  .Sir  Thopas,  the  curate.  Do  it 
quic1  ly.  Tvetfth  N.  it.  i. 

And,  instead  of  a  faithfull  and  painefull  teacher,  they  hire  a  Sir 
John,  who  hath  better  skill  in  playing  at  tables,  or  in  keeping  a 
garden,  then  in  God's  word.  lMimers  Strut.  Dedic.  A  4. 

Sir  Roger,  the  curate,  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  is 
also  called  Doming : 
Adieu,  dear  Domine.    Haifa  doien  such  in  a  kingdom  would 
i  a  roau  lorswear  confession.  li  ir  Ft.  Sc.  Lady,  ii.  1. 

—  Though  Sir  Hugh  uf  I'luicrns 
Be  hither  come  to  Tot  ten.        li.  Jons.  Talc  oj'  Tub,  i.  1. 


Close  by  the  nunnery,  there  you'll  find  a  night-print. 

Little  Sir  Hugh,  aud  he  can  say  Irs  matrimony 

Over  without  Ixjok.  ti.'Sf  Ft.  M<m.  Thomas,  r.  f 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  instances 
sir  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name,  which,  so  far 
differs  from  the  University  custom.  Sirnaraes  wen 
little  used,  when  the  practice  began. 

ib.    Used  as  a  substantive,  for  gentleman. 

A  kndy  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  hts.  ,  Cj«kLT. 

Again: 

In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.  Jw. 
See  Johnson,  who  notices  this  as  the  third  kmc 
of  the  word. 

Spenser  has  given  the  name  particularly  to  a 
priest,  according  to  the  usage  above  noticed : 
Out  this  g  >od  sir  did  follow  the  plaine  word, 
Ne  inedlod  with  thoir  controversies  vaine. 


Moth.  Hubb.  T.U,  ».S» 

Sir-reverence.   See  Savb-bevebence. 

Sire.    Used  for  grandsire,  or  ancestor. 

Whose  sire  was  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  a  grave  and  futtfoll 
counsellor  to  her  majesties  most  noble  progenitors. 

Pointer's  P.  of  Pleat,  vol  L  p.  4. 

Shakespeare  has  made  a  verb  of  to  sire,  in  the 
sense  of  to  procreate. 

Sith,  ado.  from  pS,  Saxon.    Since,  in  the  sense  of 
because.    See  Sithence. 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  senpe. 

Aleut,  for  Alan,  i  i 
Sith  cruell  fates  the  carefull  threads  unlould, 
'1  he  which  my  life  and  love  together  tyde. 

Sntns.F.Q.  L  ii.  ft 

It  was  common,  in  fact,  to  all  writers  of  that 
period,  and  occurs  even  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible : 

Sith  thou  bast  not  hated  blood,  ereu  blood  shall  pursue  thee. 

Eitk.  mi  l 

Also  Jeremiah,  xv.  7.    Even  the  modern 
retain  it,  which  have  discarded 
words,  by  tacit  substitution. 

Also,  as  an  adverb  of  time,  since : 

For  Edward,  first  by  stelth,  and  sith  by  gatbred  strairrh. 

Al'irr.Jor  Mag.  p-  3» 

Sith,  j.  Time. 

And  humbly  thanked  him,  u  thousand  sith, 
'that  had  from  death  to  life  him  newly  wuinic. 

Spens  F.Q.  lll  i-SJ 
Mr. Todd  quotes  lievis  of  Hampton  for  the  word: 
Of  his  cmroing  the  king  was  blith, 
an  hundred  tith. 


Sithe,  St.    Conjectured  to  be  meant  for  St.  Switbin. 

Now  God  and  good  Stint  Sithe  I  pray  to  send  it  home  tpwt- 

Uamm.  Curt.  0. 1*1.  ii.  li 

Sithence,  adv.  Sith  thence,  from  thence,  or  *in«, 
which  is  contracted  from  it ;  or  at  once  from  p5$an, 
Saxon. 

Sithence  in  the  loss  tliat  may  happen,  it  concents  you  kw*' 
thiug  to  know  it.  Aid  VT.  i.  i- 

Dut,  fair  Fidessa,  lit  hem  fortune's  g-iile, 
Or  cnimics  power  hath  now  cantiv'd  thee. 

Spent.  F.  Q-  I-  J1 

Since,  in  point  of  time : 
I  seldom  dreame,  madam:  but  sithence  your  sicknes  —  I  U« 
had  many  phantasticall  visions.        July's  Sapho  If  Phaon,  ir.  *■ 
We  read  that  the  earth  hath  becne  divided  into  three  f*&> 
even  sithens  the  general!  doud. 

Uolinsh.  Deter,  of  Brit.  ch.  1.  i* 
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Six  and  seven, or  at  Sixes  and  sevens;  that  is, 
in  a  state  of  neglect  and  hazard.  This  odd  phrase, 
which  is  still  in  use,  has  been  fully  exemplified  by 
Johnson;  and  very  admirably  from  Bacon,  who 
jocularly  changes  it  to  «'x  and  Jive,  in  allusion  to 
pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  oldest  examples  are  in 
the  singular  form,  as  in  Shakespeare : 

—  All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  Mi  at  sis  and  teven.     Rich.  II.  a.  9. 

The  plural  form,  which  is  now  exclusively  used, 
suggests  the  idea,  that  it  might  be  taken  from  the 
game  of  tables,  or  backgammon,  in  which  to  leave 
single  men  exposed  to  the  throws  of  six  and  seven,  is 
to  leave  them  negligently,  and  under  the  greatest 
hazard ;  |ince  there  are  more  chances  for  throwing 
those  numbers  than  any  other. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  li. 
p.  367,  quotes  as  a  proverb,  "  At  sixes  and  sevens,  as 
tbe  old  woman  left  her  house."  But  that  saying,  if 
ever  current,  implies  the  previous  use  of  sixes  and 
sevens,  as  a  phrase  to  express*  negligence. 

Six  and  six,  to  bear.   See  Bear. 

Six, a  cup  of.  A  cup  of  beer,  sold  at  six  shillings 
the  barrel.  Grose  says,  "  Small  beer,  formerly  sold 
at  six  shillings  the  barrel."  Class.  Diet.  Mr.  Steevens 
also  says  that  small  beer  still  goes  by  the  cant  name 
of  sixes. 

Evelyn,  however,  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was 
drunk  diluted,  which  does  not  well  accord  with  small 
beer: 

So  as  when  for  ordinary  drink  our  citizens  and  honest  country- 
men shall  come  to  drink  it  [cider]  moderate!*  diluted,  (as  now 
they  .]„  six-thilting  beer,  in  London  and  other  places  )  ttiev  will 
find  U  inanreUously  conduce  to  health.  ^      '  7 

Prrf.  to  Pomona,  fol.  ed.  p.  341. 
Probably,  therefore,  it  was  strong  beer,  as  the 
subsequent  examples  seem  to  imply;  and  six  shil- 
lings, though  now  very  low,  was  a  good  price  when 
most  of  those  passages  were  written.  Now,  indeed 
it  must  be  very  smalt. 

Look  if  he  be  not  drunk!  The  very  look  of  him  makes  one 
long  for  a  cup  of  tit.  Match  at  Mid*  O.  PI.  vii.  340. 

How  this  threede-bare  philosopher  shrinks,  shift's,  and  shuffles 
for  a  aippe  of  ur.  Uitus's  Whimsies,  p.  97. 

Give  me  the  man  that  can  start  up  a  justice  of  wit,  out  of  six 
sh,lt,ng,  beer.  £.  Jon.  Bart.  F.  i.  I. 

The  common  sailors  now  call  Bmall  beer  swipes,  but 
that  can  hardly  be  a  corruption  of  sixes. 

Six  stringed  whip.    A  popular  name  for  the  infa- 
mous statute  of  the  six  articles,  passed  in  1639,  called 
also  the  bloody  statute.    John  Heywood,  the  epi- 
grammatist, was  near  suffering  under  this  law,  but 
says  Harington, 

The  king  bcin^  graciously,  and  (as  I  think)  truly  perswaded, 
that  a  man  that  wrot  so  many  pleasant  and  harmless  verses,  could 
not  have  any  harmful  conceit  against  his  proccedinRs,  and  so  by 
the  honest  motion  of  a  gentleman  of  his  ' 


--  J  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  saved  him  from 
the  jerke  of  the  iu  stnngd  whip.        Melam.  of  Ajax,  sign.  D  «. 

It  is  said  before,  that  his  peril  arose  from  refusine 
to  sign  the  six  articles. 

Size,  1.  A  small  portion  of  bread,  or  other  food,  still 
used  at  Cambridge ;  whence  the  term  titer,  which  is 
still  in  use,  equivalent  to  servitor  at  Oxford. 
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As  contraction  of  assize;  still  a  common  vulgar- 
ism : 

And  there's  the  satin  that  your  worship  sent. 
Twill  serve  you  at  a  ma  yet. 

B.  it  FU  Wit  ».  Mon.  iiL  1. 

—  Admires  nothing 

B«t  •  long  charge  at  sises.  Hid.  iv.  3. 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it. 

To  Si  sr.   To  feed  with  sizes,  or  small  scraps. 

—  To  be  so  strict 
A  nSjgard  to  your  commons,  that  you're  fain 
To  lite  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees, 
With  kidnies,  rumps,  etc.        B.  If  Ft.  Wti  at  set.  W.  a. 
You  are  still  at  Cambridge  with  your  site  cue. 
c     „  Orig.ofDr.in.m. 

See  Cue. 

Skain,  Skean,  Skein,  or  Skayne,  (supposed  to  be 
of  Erse  extraction,  being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
Irish,  or  Highlanders).  A  crooked  sword  or  scymitax. 
Handle  Holme  describes  it  more  particularly :  "  A 
skean,  or  Irish  dagger,  is  broad  at  the  handle,  and 
goes  taper  all  along  to  the  point."  Academy  of  Ar- 
moury, B.  III.  cb.  lii.  p.  91.  Attributed  also  to  the 
Saxons,  by  Drayton : 

The  Saxons  of  her  sorts  the  very  noblest  were. 

And  of  those  crooked  skains,  they  us'd  in  war  to  bear, 

Which  in  their  thund'ring  tongue  the  Germans  handuax  name. 

They  Saxon,  first  were  called.         Drayt.  Polyotb.  iv.  p.  737. 

—  The  poor  howi'd  Irish  there, 

Whose  mantles  stood  for  mails,  whose  skins  for  corslets  were, 
And  for  their  weapons  had  but  Iriah  skains  and  darts. 

Ibid.  xxii.  p.  1103. 

1  bright,  broad,  and  long. 

t  ..T-       ilr''-  rr<y.  40. 

in  another  place  be  describes  it  as  crooked  Id 
vi.  13. 

And  bidden  skein*  from  underneath  their  forged  garments  drew, 
Wherew.th  the  tyrant  and  his  bawds,  with  sift,  escape  they  slew 

w  1      ,     .     ~     .  _  Warn.  Alb.  Engl.  B.  v.  p.  no. 

\\  ill,  a  hende  of  SVJ  hundred  Irishmen,  in  mayle,  with  UBrIS 
and  skaynes,  after  the  maner  of  their  countrey. 

„       .  ,    .        Hotinshtd,  vol.  ii.  c  c  c  5.  col. «. 

He  and  any  man  els,  that  is  disposed  to  mischief  or  villany 
may,  under  his  mantle,  goe  privily  armed,  without  suspicion  of 
any ;  carry  his  bead  peece,  his  skean,  or  pistol,  if  be  please. 

Spens.  V*m  of  Ireland,  Todd's  e<f  viii.  p.  365. 

Skains-mate,  1.  A  companion  of  some  sort,  from 
the  terra  mate;  but  the  skain  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  go  to  skain,  a  sword ;  others  to 
skains  of  Bilk.  But  unluckily,  both  are  equally  ob- 
jectionable ;  for  Mercutio  and  the  Nurse  (in  Romeo 
and  Juliet)  could  not  well  be  mates,  either  in  sword- 
play,  or  iir  winding  skains  of  silk.  Others,  as  the 
IS  urse  is  no  very  correct  speaker,  suppose  her  to 
mean  kins-mates;  but  then,  no  such  word  as  kins- 
mate  has  been  found.  Mr.  Malone,  Steevens,  and 
Capell,  are  for  the  first  interpretation.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Douce  for  the  second.  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
proposed  the  third.  See  T.  J.  In  this  grand  diffi- 
culty, as  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  positive,  in  arguing 
upon  the  words  of  such  a  speaker  as  the  good  old 
Nurse,  we  must  leave  the  readers  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. In  her  anger  at  the  raillery  of  Mercutio,  she 
says  of  him,  to  Peter, 

Scurvy  knave!  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills;  I  »m  none  of  his 
skatns-maUt.  Rom  ^  M  u  * 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  lady  means 
"  roaring  or  swaggering  companions." 


-His 

In  which  he  ihaLc.  a 
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Skating.  An  exercise  undoubtedly  introduced  among 
us  from  Holland ;  but  a  kind  of  rude  essay  towards 
it  was  made  among  ourselves  very  early,  by  tying 
bones  upon  the  feet.  This  we  learn  from  Stowe, 
which  be  also  had  from  Stephanhidet,  or  Fitz  Stephen : 

When  the  great  fenne  or  Moore  (which  wateretb  the  walles  of 
the  citie  oo  the  north  tide)  is  frozen,  many  young  men  play  upon 
tlie  yce:  —  some  strydine  as  wide  as  they  may,  doe  slide  swiftly, 
some  tye  bones  to  their  Jtete,  and  under  their  kttlet,  and  shoving 
themselves  by  a  little  picked  ttaffe  doe  slide  as  swiftly  as  a  birde 
flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow  out  of  a  crosse-bow. 

London,  p.  69.  ed.  1599. 

He  describes  also  contests  on  the  ice  between 
such  skaters. 

Carr'fl  Remarks  on  Holland,  (1695)  quoted  by 
Todd,  speak  of  the  adroitness  of  the  Dutch  in  annoy- 
ing the  French,  with  the  aid  of  their  tea  ties,  as  be 
calls  them,  as  long  as  the  ice  would  bear  them.  Now 
this  word  scatzes  is  exactly  from  the  Dutch  tchaatzeit, 
not  from  tchaetze,  Teutonic,  if  such  a  word  exists. 
Their  name,  in  German,  is  sehlitlschuhe,  which 
means,  I  presume,  cutting  shoe.  This  is  what 
Hoole,  in  Vomenius,  (cb.  137)  has  converted  into 
scrick-shoes,  which  he  Latinizes  by  diabatris.  See 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  80.  Coles,  whose  fourth  edition 
was  published  in  1699,  has,  "  Dutch  skates,  calopodia 
ferrata  [ad  glaciem  lubrice  calcandum]."  Strutt 
acknowledges  that  he  cannot  trace  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  exercise  into  England. 

Skayles.   Skettles,  or  nine-pins. 

Another  time,  being  but  n  little  boye,  he  played  at  tkaylet  in 

id  the  tknile't  were  set  right  in 
AWI'i  Pint.  211  D. 


the  middest  of  tbe  I 


the  highway. 

Sheen.   See  Skain. 

To  Skeldeb.   To  cheat,  swindle,  and  the  like. 

A  roan  may  iktlder  ye  now  and  then  of  half  a  doien  shillings 


B 

Wandring  abroad  to  tkelder  for  a 
Amongst  your  bowling  allies. 


Poetaster,  iii.  4. 


S.  Marnyon,  Fine  L 

See  O.  P.  vl  p.  106. 

He  shall  now  and  then  light  opon  some  gull  c 
may  tkelder,  after  the  gemeel  fashion,  of  money. 

Deckers  GuPs  Hornb.  ch.  v.  p.  129  repr. 

Skelle.  Gayton  has  the  expression  of  skelle  painters; 
what  he  means  by  it,  I  have  not  discovered. 

What  cannot  poets  and  tkelk painter t  doe? 

Fetthout  Note*,  p.  10. 

//  Skills,  v.  impersonal.  It  signifies,  or  makes  a 
difference.  Johnson  6ays  it  is  from  tkilia,  Icelandic. 
It  is  so  very  common  in  old  writers,  that  it  hardly 
wants  exemplification.  Commonly  used  with  a  ne- 
gative. 

Whate'er  he  be  it  skills  not  much.  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  9. 

—  I  command  thee. 
That  instantly,  on  any  terms,  how  poor 
So  e'er  it  tkillt  not,  thou  desire  his  pardon. 

B.  if  Ft.  Fair  Maid  of  Inn,  i.  near  end. 
It  tkillt  not,  whether  1  be  kind  to  any  man  living. 

Shirlev't  Oameder,  O.  PI.  ix.  36. 

Johnson  quotes  it  from  Hooker,  Herbert,  8tc. 

A  modem  poet  has  revived  it  : 

Jt  tkillt  not,  boots  not,  step  by  step  to  trace 

His  youth.  Lord  Byron  t  Lara,  I.  Stanza  2. 

Examples  of  it  as  an  active  verb  are  found.  See 


Todd. 
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Skimble-scamble,  a.  Rambling,  unconnected ;  from 
scamble,  by  a  common  mode  of  reduplication. 
And  such  a  deal  of  tkixtbU-tambie  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  1  Hen.  IF.  ill  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  found  it  in  Taylor  also : 

Here's  a  sweet  deal  of  tcimblt-scamblt  stuff. 

Deter,  of  a  Wanton. 

Skimminoton;  to  bide  Skimmington,  or  to  bide 
the  Stano.  Two  phrases,  the  former  used  in  the 
south,  the  latter  in  tbe  north,  for  a  burlesque  cere- 
mony, performed  by  our  merry  ancestors,  in  ridicule 
of  a  man  beaten  by  his  wife.  As  it  is  most  graphi- 
cally described  in  a  book  so  common  as  Hudioras, 
(II.  ii.  686.)  I  shall  not  expatiate  upon  it;  but  refer 
the  reader  to  that  passage,  and  its  notes :  to  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  108.  4 to;  aim  to  the  two 
words  Skimmmston  and  Stone,  in  Todd's  Johnson, 

Butler  calls  it  "  an  antique  show."   The  earliest 
authority  that  has  been  produced  for  it  is  this : 

1362.  Shrove  Monday,  at  Charing  Cross,  was  n  man  carried  of 
four  men,  and  before  him  a  bagpipe  playing,  a  shawm,  and  a  drum 
beating,  and  twenty  men  with  links  burning  round  about  him 
The  cause  was  his  next  neighbour'!  wife  beat  her  husband ;  it 
being  so  ordered  that  the  nest  should  ride  about  to  expose  her. 

Strype't  Stove,  B.  i.  p.  248. 
This  odd  circumstance,  of  the  next  neighbour  riding 
for  the  unfortunate  man,  is  confirmed  by  Misson's 
Travels ;  and  by  the  following  passage,  which  I  have 
not  seen  quoted  elsewhere : 

A  punishment  invented  first  to  awe 

I'slaw; 


wives,  tram 
mi  the  brawny 
the  husband,  'till  for 
u'd  jury  damage 


Nor  partial  justice  her 
But  tbe  just 


dues  the 


for  peace  he  prays, 
next  house  invade. 


invade, 

efly*. 

;by. 

.  J708)  vol.  L  p.  64. 
See  Dr.  King's  Works,  iii.  p.  266. 

Skin  ;  as  honest  as  the  skin,  8cc.   See  Honest. 

Skink,  *.    Drink,  liquor;  from  the  Saxon. 
O  erwhelm  me  not  with  sweets,  le 
Till  my  breast  burst,  O  Jore,  thy 


Manton't  Sopktm.  v.  t. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  See 
Jamieson's  Dictionary.   Dr.  Johnson  quotes  the  sub- 
stantive from  Bacou.    See  Johnson. 

To  Skink.   To  draw  liquor;  from  rcenc,  drink,  Sax 

Where  every  jovial  tinker  for  his  chink, 
May  cry,  mine  host,  to  crambe  give  us  drink, 
And  do  not  slink,  but  tkink,  or  else  you 


e  you  i 

B.  Jon*.  New  Inn,  u  3. 
To  crambe  seems  to  mean  here,  to  satiety,  in  abun- 
dance ;  from  "  occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  ma- 
gi stros." 

Such  wine  as  Ganymede  doth  tkink  to  Jove 
When  he  invites  the  gods  to  feast  with  him. 

Shirley,  Impost.  A.  v.  p.  ST. 
Sometimes  merely  to  pour  out : 

Then  tkink  out  the  first  glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all  compa- 
nies. B.  Jon*.  Bartk.  Fair,  li.  2. 

Sk inker,  s.    A  tapster,  or  drawer;  one  who  fetches 
liquor  in  a  public  house. 

Hang  np  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers, 
Cried  old  Sym,  the  king  of  tkinkert. 

B.  Jim.  Versa  at  the  Apollo,  Tii.  p.  m. 
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I  mutt  be  $kinker  then,  let  me  alone, 

They  all  shall  want,  ere  Rubin  thall  have  none. 

Grim  the  Collier,  O.  PI.  xi.  339. 
Awake,  thon  noblest  drunkard  Bacchus  —  teach  me,  thon  sove- 
reign iktnker.  Deckel's  Guts  Uorni.  p.  36. 

Skippet.   A  skiff,  or  small  boat. 

Upon  the  banck  they  sitting  did  espy, 
A  daintie  damseli,  dressing  of  her  heare, 
By  whom  a  Utile  sAipper  noting  did  appeare. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  sii.  14. 
In  the  next  stanza  it  is  called,  "  her  boat." 

To  Skirh.  To  run  swiftly,  in  various  directions; 
perhaps  from  scorrere,  Italian,  or  discurrere,  Latin. 
Either  of  these  derivations  at  least  is  preferable  to 
the  Saxon  and  Greek  etymologies  offered  by  Johnson. 
We  now  say  to  scour,  in  the  same  sense;  to  scour 
the  country  round,  which  seems  still  to  come  from 
the  same  source. 

And  make  them  tkir  away,  as  swift  as  stones. 

Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.        Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 

Whilst  I  with  that  and  this,  well-mounted,  tkirr' d 

A  horse  troop  through  and  through. 

B.  it  Fi.  hate's  Cure,  ii.  3. 
Where  the  old  folio  reads  scurr'dx  which  may  serve 
to  show  how  skirr  and  tcour  have  been  interchanged. 

Or  i kir  over  him  with  his  bat's  wings,  ere  he  can  steer  his  wry 
neck  to  look  where  he  is.      B.  Jon.  Matque  of  Moon.  vi.  p.  £4. 

Shakespeare  employs  skirr  in  a  similar  phrase,  in 
which  it  seems  rather  neuter  than  active : 

17         Math.  v.  s. 

That  is,  surely,  *  tkirr  round  the  country."  Johnson 
marked  it  as  active. 

Skirbet,  Skerret,  or  Skirwort.  The  water- 
parsnep ;  tium  sisarum  of  Linnaeus.  A  root  formerly 
much  used  in  salads,  and  other  dishes;  and  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  qualities  which  were  then 
attributed  to  potatoes.   Evelyn  says  of  it. 

This  excellent  root  is  seldom  eaten  raw;  but  being  boiled, 
stewed,  roasted  under  the  embers,  baked  in  pies,  whole,  sliced,  or 
in  pulp,  is  very  acceptable  to  all  palates.  Aeetaria,  p.  65. 

The  tkirrtt  which  some  say  in  sallads  stirs  the  blood. 

Draut.  Polyolb.  u. 
Roasted  potatoes  or  boiled  tkcrrett  are  your  onfy  I o it v "food. 

Duaift  Kn.  O.  PI.  iv.  487. 
Of  the  potatoe,  Gerard  says,  in  his  Herbal,  that  it 
was  *'  by  some  called  skyrrits  of  Peru."   P.  780. 

Skirwort  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  Lyte,  Gerard, 
Camden,  and  all  the  early  English  botanists.  The 
plant  is  originally  Chinese,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
name  has  only  become  uncommon,  from  the  root 
itself  being  less  used. 

Skom.  I  suppose  for  scum  of  the  earth,  a  term  of  die 
lowest  contempt ;  or  from  scomma,  Latin. 

If  England  will  in  ought  prevent  her  own  mislmp, 
Against  these  slums  (no  terme  too  grosse)  let  England  shut  the 
fiap.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl.  B.  ix.  p.  339. 

The  skom*  here  meant  were  the  Puritans. 

Skonce.   See  Sconce. 

Skull.  SeeScoLL. 

A  knavish  skull  of  boyes  and  gyrles  did  pelt  at  him  with  stones. 

Warner,  Alb.  i.  p.  33. 

Slab.  A  contraction  of  slabby ;  having  an  adhesive 
and  glutinous  moisture,  like  wet  clay. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Mac*,  it.  1. 
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Slab*.   A  valley ;  from  the  Saxon  rlaeb. 
—  Down  through  the  deeper  tlade*. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xiv.  p.  958. 
And  satyrs,  that  in  tladet,  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell. 

Id.  ii.  p.  690. 

Drayton  uses  it  often,  but  I  have  not  remarked  it 
in  others. 

Slampambes.  I  know  not  what;  probably  a  mere 
jocular  term. 

I  wyll  cut  him  of  the  ilampambet,  I  hold  hhn  a  crowne, 
Wherever  I  meete  him,  in  countrie  or  towne. 

New  Customs,  O.  PI.  i.  200. 

Slatterpouch.  A  boyish  game  of  active  exercise, 
but  not  otherwise  described. 

When  they  were  boyes  at  trap,  or  tlatterpovch, 

They'd  sweat.  Gayton,  rut.  Notes,  p.  86. 

Sleave-silk,  and  sometimes  Sleavb  alone.  The 
soft  flos-silk  used  for  weaving. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  ileave  of  care.  Macb.  ii.  3. 

Drayton  particularly  speaks  of  it  as  matted : 

The  bank  with  daffitdillies  dight. 
With  great,  like  sUave,  was  matted. 

Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  623. 
Thou  idle,  immaterial  skein  of  sleive~tiik. 

Tro.  if  Cress,  v.  1. 
Which  bears  a  grass  as  soft,  as  is  the  dainty  steave,  ' 
And  thram'd  so  thick  and  deep. 

Droyt.  Pol.  niii.  p.  1114. 
Or  curious  traitors,  sJeave-silk  flies, 
Bewitch  poor  fishes'  waadring  eyes. 

Donn/s  Sonnets,  The  Bait,  p.  47. 
Hence  the  very  reasonable  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Seward,  of  "  sleave  judgments,"  for  jave,  which  is 
unintelligible.   B.  if  Fl.  Two  Noble  Kinsm.  iii.  5. 
See  Sleidbd. 

Sled.  Used  for  sledge,  whether  in  the  sense  of  a 
hammer,  or  for  a  carriage  without  wheels. 

For  exercise,  got  early  from  their  beds 
Pitch  bars  of  silver,  and  cast  golden  sleds. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  II.  iii.  p.  83. 

—  Upon  an  ivory  tied 

Thou  shall  be  drawn,  among  the  froien  poles. 

Tamhtrlaine. 

—  Vobha  — 
Who  sledt  doth  suffer  on  his  waterr  iea. 

Fletcker,  Pise.  Eel.  ii.  13. 
The  words  have  been  confounded  in  both  senses. 
According  to  the  etymologies  given  by  Johnson  and 
Todd,  sledge  is  right  in  the  sense  of  a  hammer,  being 
from  j  leje,  Saxon ;  and  sled,  for  a  carriage  with  low 
wheels,  or  without  any,  as  that  comes  from  sledde, 
Dutch,  or  slad,  Danish.  Sledge  is  now  used  in  both 
significations. 

Slbddbd.   Borne  on  a  sled  or  sledge. 

—  When,  in  an  angry  porle, 

He  smote  the  tUdded  Polack  on  the  ice.       Hamlet,  i.  1. 

The  Sleeve.  Literally  rendered  from  la  manche,  mean- 
ing the  narrow  channel  between  Britain  and  France, 
or  other  similar  places. 

To  Devonshire,  where  the  land  her  bosom  doth  enlarge, 
And  with  the  inland  air  Iter  beauties  doth  relieve. 
Along  the  Celtic  sea,  call'd  oftentimes  Ike  tleeve. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xxiii.  p.  1 107. 
And  if  Anterior  with  hu  ship  did  thred 
TV  lUyrian  tleeve,  and  reach'd  Tunavus'  wall. 

Fanth.  L.usiady  ii.  45* 

The  sleeve  between  England  and  France,  oceanus 
Britannicui.  Coles. 
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A  lady's  sleeve  was  frequently  worn  as  a  favour,  or 
her  glove,  garter,  or  riband  of  any  kind  : 

Knights  in  auncieiit  time*  used  to  weare  their  mistresses  or 
lores  tleive  upon  their  annes,  as  appeareth  by  that  which  is 
written  of  Sir  Launcelot,  that  he  wore  the  tleive  of  the  faire  roaide 
of  Asteloth  in  a  tourney,  whereat  Qurene  Guenever  was  much 
displeased.  Spenter'i  Ireland,  p.  380.  Todd. 

Some  Bach  token  of  a  lady's  favour  was  thought 
quite  necessary  to  a  gallant  knight : 

Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seeme, 
Unlesse  that  some  gny  tnittresse  badge  h*  weare. 

Spent.  Colin  Clout,  1.  779. 

See  Scarf. 

Ah,  noble  prince.  How  oft  have  I  beheld 

Thee,  mounted  on  thy  fierce  and  trampling  stede, 

Shining  in  annour  bright  before  the  tilt. 

And  with  thy  mistress'  »/«>«  tied  on  thy  helme. 

Fetru  If  Purr.  Act  iv.  O.  PI.  i.  149. 
One  ware  on  his  head-piece  bis  ladies  sieve,  and  another  bare 
on  hy»  beline  the  glove  of  his  dearlynge.        Hall't  Chron.  1630. 

Troilus,  on  the  contrary,  gives  his  sleeve  for 
Cressida  to  wear,  and  receives  her  glove : 
Tr.  And  I'll  grow  frieud  with  danger.    Wear  this  tleevt. 
Cr.  And  you  this  glo*e.  Tro.  4/  Crest,  iv.  4. 

A  lady's  sleeve  high-spirited  Hasting*  wore. 

Drayt.  Baron  f  Wart. 
The  custom  was  very  common  in  times  of  chi- 
valry. 

Si.f.ev  k-h  and.   The  cuff  attached  to  a  sleeve. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  shi-angcl,  he  so  chants  to  the 
tleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  nn"t. 

Winter  t  Tale,  iv.  «. 

A  sur-coat  of  crimson  velvet  —  the  culler,  skirts,  and  tUeve- 
handt  garnished  with  ribbons  of  gold. 

LclantTt  Collectanea,  iv.  385. 
Also  for  the  wristband  of  a  shirt : 
Poignet  de  la  ehmite,  the  tltevc-hand  of  a  shirt.  Cotgrave. 

Sleeveless,  a.  Futile,  useless.  Johnson  quotes  it 
from  the  prose  of  Hall,  and  it  occurs  also  in  bis 
verse : 

Worse  than  the  logngryphes  of  later  times, 

Or  hundreth  riddles  shuk'd  to  tleeveleue  rhymes. 

Satiret,  iv.  1. 

It  remained  longest  in  use  in  the  phrase  sleeveless 
errand,  meaning  a  fruitless,  unprofitable  message : 
which  is  hardly  yet  disused.  How  it  obtained  this 
sense,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say ;  but  it  was  fixed 
in  very  early  times,  since  Mr.  tyrwhitt  refers  to 
Chaucer's  lestament  of  Love  for  it.  All  the  conjec- 
tures respecting  its  derivation  seem  equally  unsatis- 
factory, even  that  of  Home  Tooke.  They  may  all 
be  seen  in  Todd's  Johnson.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
sleeveless  had  the  sense  of  useless,  before  it  was 
applied  to  an  errand.  Thus  Hall  has  "  a  sleeveless 
tale ;"  and  even  Milton,  "  a  sleeveless  reason." 

That  same  Trojan  ass  —  might  send  that  Greekish  whore  mas- 
terly villaiu  —  ot  a  tlecveltu  errand.  Tro.  If  Crest,  v.  4. 
—  I  had  one  [a  coat]  like  your'*, 
Till  it  did  play  me  such  a  tleeveleu  errand. 
As  1  hail  nothing  where  to  put  mine  arms  in, 
Ami  then  I  threw  it  off.         B.  Jont.  Tale  of  Tub,  iv.  4. 

To  he  dispatch'd  upon  a  tleevelett  errand, 

To  leave  my  friend  engagM,  mine  honour  tainted. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawv.  Act  ii. 
It  is  punned  on  also  by  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher, 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv.  p.  401.  Seward. 

Sleided.  The  same  as  sleave,  or  sleaved,  raw,  un- 
twisted silk. 

—  When  she  weswed  the  tleded  silk 
With  fingers  lung,  small,  white  as  milk. 

Pericles,  Act  iv.  Introd. 
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—  Found  yet  more  letters,  — 
With  tleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

Shaketp.  lmrr\  CcwpW 
This  alludes  to  the  practice  of  twisting  raw  silk 
round  letters,  and  then  sealing  upon  it,  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  all  old  collections  of  original  correspondence. 

Slbnt,  s.    Seemingly  a  witticism  or  sarcasm. 

And  when  Cleopatra  found  Antonius'  jensts  and  dentt  to  be 
bat  grosse.  North'*  Pint.  Litei,  (1579)  98J  B. 

This  is  continued  in  the  edition  of  1603,  p.  923. 
Of  the  etymology,  I  can  form  no  conjecture.  Hie 
nearest  word  I  nave  found  is  slenk,  in  Scotch,  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  low  craft. 

To  Slent.   To  jest,  or  be  sarcastic ;  from  the  noun. 

One  Proteus,  a  pleasaunt  conceited  man,  and  that  coakl  tint 
finely.  North,  Plat.  lites,  744  B. 

In  the  later  edition  it  wjtast.  Of  these  two  words 
I  have  seen  no  other  instance ;  nor  have  I  found  them 
in  any  glossary,  as  provincial  or  otherwise. 

Slight,  s.    Artifice,  contrivance. 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  tlightt. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights.  Much.  iii.  J. 

Devices,  ornaments : 

In  yvory  sheath,  ycarvd  with  curious  tlightt. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  30. 

'Slioht.  A  contracted  form  of  "  by  this  light,"* 
familiar  asseveration. 

'Slight !  I  could  so  beat  the  rog-.e.  Twelfth  Jt.  ii.  5. 

'Slight.'  will  you  make  an  asi  of  me  f  It.  iii.t 

Slip,  s.  1.  A  kind  of  noose,  in  which  greyhounds  were 
held,  before  they  were  suffered  to  start  for  their 
game. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  tlipt, 

Straining  upon  the  start.  Men.  Y.  iii.  I 

Even  as  a  gruwnd  which  hunters  hold  in  tlip, 
Doth  strive  to  break  the  string,  or  slide  the  culler. 

Har.  Or/.  Fur.  ssxis.  M. 
The  greyhound  is  nggreev'd,  although  he  see  his  game, 
If  still  in  tlippe  he  must  he  stuyde,  when  he  would  chssr  the 
same.  Gatcoigne,  An  Abtent  Lady't  CampUul. 

Keep  them  also  in  the  tlip  while  they  nre  abroud,  until  they  ess 
see  their  course,  nnd  Iik.scii  in  it  u  yuuiig  dog,  until  the  g»i>*  &»" 
been  on  foot  for  a  good  season.  Genii  Rccreat.  p.  33. 8»o. 

2.  A  peculiar  sort  of  counterfeit  money;  named, 
probably,  from  being  smooth  and  slippery  : 

Rom.  What  counterfeit  did  I  giro  you  f    Aler.  The  dip, 
the  tlip :  can  you  not  conceive  i  Hum.  If  Jul.  ii.  *. 

So  Ben  Jonson : 

—  I  had  like  t'  have  been 
Abused  in  the  business,  had  the  tlip  slurr'd  on  me, 
A  counterfeit.  Mag*.  Lady,  in-  *■ 

First  weigh  a  friend,  then  touch  and  try  bun  too, 
For  there  are  many  tlipt  and  counterfeits.    Id.  Epigr.  W- 
Certain  tlipt,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  beat, 
brass**,  aud  covered  over  with  silver,  winch  the  common  p*p'e 
call  tlipt. 

Rob.  Greene,  Theevet  falling  oat,  Ifc.  Har  I.  itite.  viii.  p.  399. 
An't  please  your  majesty,  we  have  brought  vou  here  a  ilf,  » 
piece  of  ialse  coin.  Dumb  A'n.  O.  PI-  »»• 

To  Slip,  or  Let  slip.    A  coursinp-  term,  expressing 
the  loosing  of  a  greyhound,  from  the  tlip. 

Before  the  name's  afoot,  thou  still  let'tt  tlip. 

1  Hen.  IF.  i.3. 
So  hare  I  seen,  on  Latnbom's  pleasant  dounes, 
When  yelping  beagles,  or  some  deeper  hounds, 
Have  start  a  hare,  how  milk-white  Minks  aud  Loo, 

SCray  bitches  both,  the  best  that  ever  run,) 
leld'  in  one  leash,  have  leup'd,  and  ttrain'd,  and  whin'd 
To  be  restrain'd,  till,  to  their  master's  minde, 
They  might  be  tlip'd  to  purpose. 

Syh.  Du  B.  id  Day,  3d  Week,  Part  if. 
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We  find  it  also  applied  to  a  hawk  : 

—  When  they  pnw  ripe  for 
The*  must  be  slipt  like  hawks. 

Ii.  4  Fl.  Worn.  Pirated,  ii.  2. 

Slipper,  a.  The  same  as  slippery,  which  has  com- 
pletely supplanted  it;  hut  this  was  the  original  word, 
from  fhpejie,  or  )'hpop,  Saxon. 

—  And  slipprr  hope 

Of  mortal  men  that  swinck  nnd  swcate  f»r  noun'it. 

Spent.  Sirp.  Kul.  AW.  I.  153. 
You  worliliy  nights  that  have  your  funcies  hit 
Ou  flipper  joy  of  certain  pleasure  here. 

Purud.  of  Dainty  Dev.  E  3. 
Tl  ten  use  it  it  more  currant  and  slipper  upon  the  tongue,  and 
withal  luutiMc  anil  melodious.  Puttrnli.  1.  i.  ch.  4. 

This  example  sufficiently  proves  that  Johnson  was 
mistaken,  in  supposing  that  it  was  never  used  but  for 
poetical  convenience. 

Slippernf.ss,  «.  Slipperiness ;  from  the  preceding. 
A  further  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  slipper 
was  an  original  term. 

Let  this  example  tcucb  uienne,  not  to  troste  on  the  slyppernetse 
of  fortune.  Taterner't  Adag.  C  1. 

Shippers.  There  was  a  niceness  observed  very  early 
in  making  slippers,  which  might  not  have  been  sus- 
pected, but  for  the  following  passage  : 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet.         K.  John,  iv.  2. 

They  were  shaped  to  each  foot,  so  that  they  could 
not  conveniently  be  interchanged.  It  is  odd  enough 
that  this  exactness  had  once  been  so  long  disused  as 
to  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson.  Other  corimeutators  have 
abundantly  illustrated  the  fact ;  and  now  shoes  are 
very  commonly  so  made. 

He  that  receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether  he  put  not 
on  his  shirt  the  wrong  Mile  outwards,  or  his  left  shoe  ou  his  right 
foot.  Scott's  Deter,  of  Witchtr. 

The  word  is  pure  Saxon. 

Sliver,  r.  and  s.  I  cannot  think  that  these  words 
require  explaining,  or  exemplifying.  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  they  are  good  old  English,  and  they  are 
certainly  not  altogether  obsolete.  The  substantive 
occurs  in  Hamlet,  iv.  7 ;  the  verb  in  Lear,  iv.  2,  and 
in  Macbeth. 

Slobbery,  a.  Sloppy,  wet ;  slobber  is  a  corruption  of 
slaver. 

—  Dut  I  will  sell  my  dukedom 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  dirty  farm 

In  that  nook-shotteti  I*Je  of  Albion.  lien.  V.  iii.  5. 

Slone,  s.   I  fancy,  as  the  plural  of  sloe,  for  sloes. 
Whereon  I  feed,  and  on  the  meager  slone. 

Brit.  Past.  ii.  p.  17. 

Slops.    Lower  garments,  breeches,  trowsers,  8cc.  It 
is  now  familiarly  used,  especially  by  seafaring  men, 
to  signify  clothes  of  all  kinds. 
A*  a  German,  from  the  waist  downwards,  all  tlops. 

Muck  Adoab.N.  iii.  2. 
Now  to  our  rendezvous;  three  pounds  in  gold 
These  stops  contain.  Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  t.  483. 

Sometimes  called  a  pair  of  slops : 

■In  a  pair  of  pain'd  [paned]  slops. 

H.  Jons.  Cyxtk.  Rev.  it.  3. 

Also  in  the  singular : 

Hon  jour,  there's  a  rtench  salutation  to  your  French  slop. 

Rom.  tt  Jul.  ii.  4. 
A  slender  slop  close  couched  to  your  docke. 

Gasangne,  sign.  N  8. 
Slop  is  admirably  conjectured  for  shop,  in  Love's 
J4.  L.  iv.  3.  by  Theobald;  "  Disfigure  not  his  slop." 
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Slot,  t.  A  hunting  term,  for  the  footing  of  a  deer,  at 
followed  by  the  scent. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  scent,  and  draw  on  'till  they  rouse 
or  put  up  the  chase,  we  say,  they  draw  on  the  slot. 

Gent  I.  Recreat. 

Milton  used  it  in  this  sense.  Drayton  rather 
makes  it  the  visible  track : 

The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth  perceives. 

I'olyolb.  xiii.  p.  910. 

In  a  note  he  says,  "  the  track  of  the  foot." 
—  A  hart  of  ten, 
1  trow  ho  he,  madam,  or  blame  your  men  : 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  fr'uvings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

R.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.  i.  3. 

To  Slow.   To  make  slow,  to  slacken  in  pace.  To 
foredoto  was  more  common  in  the  same  sense. 
P.  Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste.' 
F.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slots' d. 

Rom.  it  Jul.  iv.  1. 

—  Will  you  overflow 
The  fields,  thereby  my  march  to  slow. 

Gorge's  Lsuan,  cited  by  Steevens. 
Sloy,  5.    Perhaps  a  contraction  of  disloyal ;  a  disloyal 
person. 

How  tedious  were  a  shiwe,  •  sloy,  a  wanton,  or  a  foote. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl.  xi.  67.  p.  380. 

To  Slubber.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
Johnson  Bays,  perhaps  from  lubber;  rather,  probably, 
from  slaver,  as  in  its  other  senses,  like  slabber,  and 
slobber. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.         Mereh.  Ven.  ii.  8. 

To  obscure  or  darken,  as  by  smearing  over : 

You  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes,  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

Othello,  i.  3. 

The  evening  too  begins  to  slubber  day. 

Id  Part  Jeronymo,  O.  PI.  iii.  89. 
With  my  Tain  breath,  I  will  not  seek  to  slubber 
Her  angel-like  perfections.       Merry  Dev.  O.  PI.  v.  263. 

Slvbbf. rdeoui. lion.  A  burlesque  word,  whimsi- 
cally compounded  of  slubber  and  gull.  It  is  used  by 
Butler  in  Hudibras,  where  Trulla  styles  that  hero, 

Base  Slubberdrgullhn.  I.  iii.  086. 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  is  cited  in  the  notes  as 
having  used  it.  It  is  also  in  a  mock  oration,  ad- 
dressed to  Tom  Coriat,  beginning  thus : 


ninous,  pestiferous,  preposterous,  stygmaticall, 
tbberdegulliont.  Laugh  and  be  Fat,  p.  78. 

It  occurs  too  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Custom 
of  the  Country. 

To  Slur,  v.  To  slip,  or  slide ;  also  a  term  among  the 
old  gamblers  for  slipping  a  die  out  of  the  box  so  as 
not  to  let  it  turn.  It  was  among  the  ways  which 
"  the  rook  had  to  cheat." 

Thirdly,  by  slurring,  that  is,  by  taking  up  your  dice  as  you  will 
have  them  advantageously  lie  in  your  hand,  placing  the  one  atop 
the  other,  not  caring  if  the  uppermost  ran  a  millstone  (as  they  use 
to  say),  if  the  undermost  run  without  turning.  —  It  is  usual  for 
some  to  slur  a  dye  two  yards  or  more  without  turning. 

CompUat  Gamester,  p.  1 1,  (1680). 

Slur-bo  we,  s.  A  species  of  bow,  mentioned  repeatedly 
in  a  MS.  account  of  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
inserted  in  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  397.  It 
comes  always  between  common  bows  and  cross- 
bows, and  seems  to  have  been  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  latter,  having  a  part  belonging  to  it 
called  a  Slurbowc  arrowes  are  also  repeatedly 
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mentioned.  The  bender  probably  resembled  what 
was  called  the  tiller  in  the  cross-bow ;  and  in  a  sob- 
sequent  extract  we  find  enumerated,  "  bender*,  to 
bend  small  crosbowes."  These  might  be  the  slur- 
botcs.  The  slur-bowe  arrowea  are  often  said  to  be 
with  fireworks. 

Sly,  William.  A  player  in  the  company  with 
Shakespeare.  His  name  remains  in  the  induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shreio,  and  in  that  prefixed  to 
Mars  ton's  Malcontent.  He  has  been  traced  as  early 
as  1589,  as  having  performed  Porrex  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  before  1612.  From  the  parts  assigned  to  him 
by  Shakespeare  and  Marston,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  shone  most  in  low  characters.  The  diligence  of 
Mr.  George  Chalmers  has  collected  a  few  more  parti- 
culars.   See  Bosk  ell's  Ma  lone,  Hi.  p.  476. 

Smack,  v.  and  s.  in  the  sense  of  taste.  Well  illus- 
trated by  Johnson,  and  often  used  by  Shakespeare. 
It  can  hardly  be  reckoned  obsolete. 

Smatch,  s.  Probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  former; 
a  taste,  a  smattering. 

Thou  urt  ■  follow  of  a  good  respect, 

Thy  life  hath  bad  tome  match  of  honour  in't. 

Jul.  Ctrt.  v.  5. 

Ilo  has  some  smatck  of  o  scholar,  and  yet  uses  Jjitin  very 
hardly.  Ear  let  Microcot.  Char.  36.  p.  105.  Bliss. 

Thus  the  folios.  Most  of  the  modern  editions  read 
smack,  except  Capell,  and  the  last  Malone. 

Smicker, a.  Amorous;  and  hence,  perhaps,  fawning. 
Kersey  has,  "  to  smicker,  to  look  amorously  or  wan- 
tonly;" and  Mr.  Todd  has  found  smickering  in 
Dryden.    It  is  probably  allied  to  smirking. 

Regardful  of  his  honour,  he  forsook 
The  ttnicktr  use  of  court  humanity. 

F.trrf,  Fame's  Memorial,  p.  8.  repr. 
A  smicker  boy,  •  lyther  swaine, 
Heigh-ho,  n  smicker  swaine ; 
That  in  his  lore  was  wanton  fa  ne, 

With  smiling  looks  straight  came  unto  her. 

Lodge,  Cordon's  Song,  Poemi,  p.  10fi.  repr. 

To  Smirch.  To  darken,  or  make  obscure.  Johnson 
says  from  murky.  I  doubt.  It  may  be  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  Smutch. 

And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  lace. 

At  you  like  it,  i.  3. 
Array'd  in  domes,  liVe  to  the  prinre  of  fiends, 
Do  with  his  tmirckt  complexion  all  fill  feats. 

Hen.  F.  iii.  3. 

Hitherto  it  has  only  been  found  in  Shakespeare, 
who  has  also  besmirch!,  and  unsmirch'd,  Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 
and  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Smolkin.  The  supposed  name  of  a  fiend;  probably, 
as  well  as  Malkin,  a  corruption  of  Moll. 

Peace,  Smolkin,  peace,  lliou  fiend.  X*.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

It  is  among  the  names  enumerated  by  Harsnet, 
and  quoted  from  him  by  Bishop  Percy,  loc.  eit. 

To  Smutch.   To  blacken;  from  smut. 

What,  hast  mutch' d  thy  nose  t  Wint.  Tale,  i.  ?. 

Have  you  mnrk'd  hut  the  fall  of  the  (now, 
Before  tho  soil  bath  mutch' d  it. 

B.  Jont.  Vnderm.  vi.  p.  3M. 

Smutchin,  «.  Snuff.  So  used  by  Howell,  in  a  letter 
on  the  virtues  of  tobacco.  Perhaps  an  Irish  term 
for  it. 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder,  or  mutckin,  and 
it  mighuiv  refreshes  the  brain,  and  1  believe  there  »  as  much 
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t»krn  ibis  way  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England-  om 
shall  commonly  see  the  serving-maid  upon  the  washing  Mod",  .ad 
the  swam  upon  the  plough-share,  when  they  are  tired  eitb  Isboor, 
take  out  their  hoses  of  smutchm,  and  draw  it  into  their  nottrib 
with  a  quill.  Letters,  ft.  iii.  L  7. 

A  Snath,  *.    A  snare,,  or  trap. 

—  For  which  they  did  prepare 

A  new  found  mack,  which  did  my  tect  iiisnare. 

Mirr.  Jor  Meg.  p.  ]}J. 

Coles  has  a  snatchet  for  the  fastening  of  a  window. 

'Snails.  A  colloquial  contraction  of  a  profane  ejacu- 
lation, his  nails,  meaning  the  nails  which  fastened 
our  Saviour  to  the  cross.  Part  of  a  set  of  oaths 
now  happily  obsolete. 

'Snails,  I  am  almost  started  with  love,  ami  cold,  and  one  \Mo> 
or  other.  B.  if  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.  «.  1. 

Snails'  is  there  such  cowardice  in  thnt  f 

Loudon  Prod.  v.  1.  Suppl.  u.  III. 
Snails. '  what  has  thou  got  there?  tfbookr 

Marlowe's  Dr.  Faust  us,  p.  St.  net. 

We  find  the  oath  at  length  in  Chaucer: 

By  Gnddes  precious  herte,  and  by  kit  nailet, 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist  that  is  in  Hailes. 

Pardoner's  lale,  v.  12i8T.Tjr 

Snake,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent  to  wretch, 
a  poor  creature.  "  A  poore  snake,  Irus."  Coles'  Did. 

Well,  go  your  way  to  tar,  for  I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  ua» 
snake,  and  say  this  to  her.  At  you  like  it,  n- 1 

The  poore  snakes  dare  not  so  much  as  wipe  their  wouiius 
unless  their  wives  bidde  them. 

Healy't  Disc,  of  a  Kett  World,  p.  Hi 

For  those  poore  tnaket  who  feed  on  reversions,  a  glunp* 
through  the  key-hole,  or  a  light  through  the  grate,  mint  be  «il 
their  prospect.  CVitm'i  Wkmsits,  p.  67. 

But  I  have  found  him  a  poor  baffled  snake . 

Mute's  L.  Gists,  O.  PI.  it.  i& 

Yet  to  eat  a  snake  was  supposed  to  be  a  receipt  for 
growing  young  again;  probably  from  the  snake'* 
renewal  of  his  skin : 

—  That  you  have  cat  a  snake, 

And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  rampant. 

B.  if  Ft.  Elder  Bra  f.  4. 

Sxaphance,  ».  A  spring  lock  to  a  gun,  or  pistol;  » 
firelock,  which  term,  as  snap  fiance  sometimes  was,  a 
since  given  to  the  gun  itself.  "  Snnphance,  tonnrti- 
turn  bellicum  cum  igniario."  El.  Cotes'  Diet.  From 
snaphaan,  Dutch,  which  means  the  same.  Grow 
says,  very  truly, 

The  exchange  of  the  matchlock  musouet,  for  the  firelock,  fW, 
or  snnphance,  most  probably  was  not  made  at  the  sam«  tiaa 
throughout  the  army,  but  brought  about  bv  degrees. 

Hist,  of' Engl.  Ar*>y,  ii.  p.  1& 

In  one  passage  it  seems  to  be  opposed  to  match- 
lock, which  is  there  called  firelock  : 

I  would  that  the  trained  bands  were  increased,  and  all  rcfivtwd 
to  hnrquebusiers,  but  whether  their  pieces  to  lie  with  firelock'  of 
tnopkauncet  is  Questionable.    The  lirclock  is  more  cartsju 
giving  fire,  the  other  mure  easy  for  use.  Hart.  Mix.  iy- 

These  old  huddles  have  such  strong  purses  with  locks,  »at» 
they  shut  them  they  go  off  like  a  tnnp-hancc. 

Lyty't  Mother  Bomb*,  u  1 
A  parlous  girle,  her  wit's  a  meere  snaphaunce. 
Goes  with  a  fire-locke.        Day's  Late  Ttickt,  sigs.H* 
He  that  shall  marry  thee  is  matcht  y  faith 
To  English  rash,  or  to  a  Dutch  tnap-haunct. 
Yon  will  strike  fire  with  words. 

Two  Masdt  of  Morttl.  sign  A  ♦ 

In  the  following  enumeration,  muskets  and  caliver* 
being  also  mentioned,  I  should  take  snaphanca  » 
mean  pistols,  or  else  guns  with  such  locks,  opposed 
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to  match-locks.  It  is  in  enumerating  the  arms  pos- 
sessed by  some  men  raised  in  Ireland  : 

Among  13098  men,  — 798 6  swords,  3083  pike*,  TOO  muskits, 
38*  calivers,  830  $naphancet,  69  halbert»,  11  lances,  to  at  in 
effect  they  are,  as  you  sec,  a  company  of  naked  men. 

Lord  Strafford's  I*it.  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
Metaphorically,  what  strikes  smartly  : 
I  than  even  now  lisp'd  like  an  amorist, 
Am  uirn'd  into  a  snap-kuunce  satirist. 

Muttton,  Lib.  i.  Slit.  9. 

Quick  repartee : 

And  old  cralib'd  Scot o»,  on  the  orgarion, 
I'ay'th  me  with  mapkaunce,  quick  distinction. 

Id.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  4. 

In  Ozell's  Rabelais,  we  read  of  a  snap-tcork  gun, 
which  evidently  means  the  same  : 

But*  aud  marks  lor  shooting  with  a  map-work  gun,  (in  ordinary 
bow  for  common  archery,  or  with  a  cross-bow. 

B.  I.  ch.  55.  p.  575. 
To  Swab,  v.    Used  by  Spenser  for  to  snarl : 
And  some  of  tygres,  that  did  seeme  to  gri-n 
And  mar  at  all  tltat  ever  passed  by.       F.  Q.  VI.  »ii.  97. 

This  is  the  true  reading.  Hughes  arbitrarily  sub- 
stituted snarl,  and  Cburch  proposed  guar.  See 
Todd,  in  loc.  Snqrren,  Dutch,"  is  the  etymology. 
Gren  is  put  for  grin,  merely  to  make  a  rhyme  to  men. 

To  Snabi.e,  or  Ensnarle.  To  entangle;  as  silk, 
thread,  or  hair.    Supposed  to  be  formed  from  snare. 

And  from  her  head  ofte  rente  her  marled  hen  re. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  III.  xii.  17. 

Todd  quotes  Cranmer  for  it : 
You  »nar/e  yourself  into  so  many  and  heynouse  absurdities,  as 
you  shall  never  be  able  to  wynde  yourself  outc. 

Anttt.  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  168. 
Also  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Snattock,  s.  A  scrap,  or  fragment.  Todd  conjec- 
tures that  it  is  from  to  snathe,  to  lop,  a  northern 
word. 

For  from  mgs,  mattocks,  snips,  irreconrilenble  and  superan- 
nuated smocks  and  shirts,  come  very  sheets. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  148. 

But  as  for  the  letter  to  Toboso,  it  crumbled  into  such  miserable 
tnaltotkt,  that  the  devil  could  not  piece  it  together.     Id.  p.  160. 

Sneak-cup,  s.    One  who  balks  his  glass,  who  sneaks 
from  his  cups ;  used  only  by  Falstaff : 
The  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  tneak-eup.  1  Hem.  IV.  iii.  3. 

Here  the  quarto  reads  sneak-cap;  but  the  folios 
have  distinctly  meakc-cuppe,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  one  word.  It  is  therefore  quite  distinct 
from  Sneck-up,  q.  v.  Todd  has  erroneously  ad- 
mitted sneak-up. 

To  Snbap.   Probably  the  same  as  to  sneb,  snib,  or 
snub,  to  check  or  rebuke;  which  come  from  the 
Swedish  snubba.   Todd  derives  it  from  the  Icelandic 
sneipa.    These  languages  are  much  allied. 
Biroa  is  like  an  envious  tneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  •pring. 

Lave' i  L.  L.  i.  1. 

Do  you  sneap  me  too,  my  lord.  Brome't  Antipodes. 

Like  little  frosts  that  sometimes  threat  the  spring; 

To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 

Shake*).  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  499. 
Ray  also  has  to  snape,  or  sneap,  for  to  check,  in  his 
list  of  north  country  words.   See  also  the  examples 
in  T.J. 

Sneap,  ».   A  check,  or  rebuke.  • 
I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  reply. 

9  Ben.  IV.  ii.  1. 

This  substantive  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere. 
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1  To  Snerbe.    The  same  as  to  sneap,  or  tttib. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  for  to  scold, 
And  mebbt  the  good  oake.  Spent.  Sk.  K.  Feb.  125. 

Spenser  himself  has  snib,  in  Mother  Hubbard* * 
Tale,  1.  371.  The  rhyme  often  made  all  the  differ- 
ence.  To  snib  is  in  Chaucer,  &c. 

Sneck-up,  or  Snick-up.  An  interjection  of  con- 
tempt, thought  to  be  of  little  meaning,  till  it  was 
proved  by  one  passage  to  signify  "  go  and  be  hanged," 
or  "  hang  yourself;"  which  sense,  indeed,  agrees 
best  with  most  of  the  instances.  Mr.  Malone  had 
conjectured  that  this  was  the  meaning.  The  passage 
alluded  to  is  this: 

A  Tiburne  hcmpen-caudell  will  e'en  cure  you : 
It  can  core  traytors,  but  I  hold  it  lit 
T'  apply't  ere  they  the  treason  do  commit. 
Where  lore  in  Sjwrta  it  ycleped  was 
Snick-up,  which  is  in  English  pillow-grass. 

Taylor,  Praise  of  Hempteed. 
This  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Weber ;  and  from  it  we 
may  not  unfairly  conjecture,  that  "  neck-up,"  or 
"  his  neck-up,"  was  the  original  notion. 
Give  him  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  tnick-trp. 

B.if  Ft.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  iii.  i. 
No,  Michael,  let  thy  futher  go  mtck  up.  Id.  ii.  3. 

It  is  on  this  passage  that  Mr.  Weber  quotes  the 
lines  from  Taylor,  to  illustrate  the  meaning.  He  had 
no  good  repute  as  a  critic,  but  here  be  was  more 
fortunate  than  usual. 

If  my  mistress  would  be  ruled  by  him,  Sophos  might  go  tnkk- 
up.  Wily  Beguiled,  Or.  of  Dr.  id.  849. 

If  they  be  not,  let  them  go  $nkk-*p. 

Tun  Angry  Worn,  of  Abingd. 
I  am  in  great  perpleiitie,  least  my«ouutry-womcn  should  have 
any  undemanding  of  this  state;  for  if  they  have,  wen  may  go 
sntcup  for  any  female  that  will  bide  among  us. 

Diteov.  of  a  New  World,  p.  108. 
But  for  a  paltry  disguise  —  she  shall  go  t nick-up. 

Ckepm.  May  Day,  Ane.  Dr.  iv.  p.  38. 
In  most  of  these  passages  it  u  suickup ;  but  suexke 
up  is  the  reading  ot  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  where  Sir  Toby  clearly  means  to  tell 
Malvolio,  that  he  may  be  hanged : 

Wo  did  keepe  time  in  our  catches,  sir.  Snccke-up. 

Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

Sneeo,  s.  The  handle  of  a  scythe.  Diet.  It  is  still 
used  in  Wiltshire,  aud  other  counties.  Hence  the 
name  of  Sneyd,  which  family  bears  scythes  in  its 
arms.   The  word  is  pure  Saxon. 

These  hedges  are  tonstle  —  they  are  to  be  cut  aixl  kept  in  order 
with  u  syihe  of  four  foot  long,  and  very  little  falcated;  this  is 
fixed  on  n  long  meed,  or  straight  handle,  and  does  wonderfully 
expedite  the  trimming  of  these  aud  the  like  hedges. 

Evelyn's  Syha,  liii.  $  9. 

Snib,  or  Snyb, s.    The  Bame  as  snub ;  a  reproof. 

—  Whose  pert  agile  spirits 
Are  too  much  frost-bit,  nuinb'd  with  ilt-strain'd  ratal. 

Morttou't  What  you  mill,  Act  ii. 
So  Moth,  the  antiquary,  in  Cartwright's  Ordinary, 
who  talks  old  language,  says. 

You  myb  mine  old  yeares.  O.  PI.  s.  p.  934. 

Snickup.    See  Sneckup. 

Snicle,  or  Sniggle,  v.  A  term  among  anglers  for 
n  particular  mode  of  catching  eels ;  wnich  is  thus 
mentioned  by  the  worthy  Izaak  Walton : 

In  a  warm  day  in  summer,  I  have  taken  many  it  good  eel  by 
snigling,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  sport:  and  be- 
cause you  that  are  but  a  young  angler  know  not  what  migling  is, 
I  will  teach  tt  you,  Compt.  Angler,  I.  siii. 
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It  is  then  described  as  being  performed  with  a 
bait  on  a  strong  hook,  and  with  a  short  stick  pushed 
into  any  hole  where  an  eel  may  be  supposed  to  lie  in 
a  hot  day. 

It  is  here  used  metaphorically,  for  catching  a 
slippery  courtier : 

—  Now,  Mnrtell, 
Hare  you  remember'd  what  we  thought  of? 
M.  Yes,  »ir ;  I  have  snigled  him. 

B.  Sf  Ft.  Tliierry  if  Theod.  ii.  1. 

Snite,  s.  The  bird  called  a  snipe;  rniea,  Saxon.  Thus 
mile  must  have  been  the  original  name,  and  is  still 
preserved  by  zoologists.    See  Montagu. 

The  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour  snite, 
That  will  be  hir'd  to  pus  on  every  night. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1315. 

—  Greene-plover,  tnite, 
Pat  ridge,  Inrke,  cocke,  and  pticssnnt. 

Heyw.  Engl.  Trav.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
To  Smite,  v.   To  blow  the  nose.  "  Nares  emungere." 
Colei.    Snytan,  Saxon,  and  that  from  snut/te,  Teut. 
meaning  a  snout,  or  nose. 

So  looks  be  like  a  marble  toward  mine, 

And  wrings  and  suites,  and  weeps  and  wipe  s  agnine. 

Hall,  Sat.  vi.  1. 
Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  tnite  his  nose,  «cc. 

Grew,  cited  by  Todd. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  means  also  to  snuff  a 
candle.   See  Jamieson. 

To  Snook,  v.  To  lie  concealed,  or  bidden;  probably 
from  nook,  a  corner. 

I  must  not  lose  my  harmlesse  recreations 
Abroad,  to  snook  over  my  wife  at  borne.  < 
„     „  Brome,  New  Academy,  ii.  1. 

Sncch.   See  Snudge. 

A  Snudge.  A  miser,  or  curmudgeon;  a  sneaking 
fellow. 

Thus  your  husbandry*,  tnetbincke,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a 
covetous  tnudge,  that  ofte  very  evill  proves,  then  the  labour  of 
a  good  husbande,  that  knowetb  well  what  he  doth. 

Atekam't  Taxoph.  p.  6. 
We  find  that  the  filthy  tnudge  is  yet  more  mischievous  and 
ignorant  than  these  ignorant  wretches  here. 

Oseirt  Rabetait,  B.  V.  ch.  xvi.  p.  1S5. 
So  Coles  explains,  and  Latins  it  by  trij-wriis. 

Snudget  may  well  be  called  jailers ;  fur  if  a  poor  «  n  u  h  stent 
but  into  a  debt  often  pounds,  they  bad  him  straight  to  execution. 

Old  Vortunutut,  Ahc.  Dr.  iii. 

Here  it  implies  also  meanness,  or  pervereeness : 
Oh  Lord,  thought  he,  what  man  wold  judge 
Titus  to  have  been  such  a  tnudge, 
From  whom  I  gutter  all  this  smart. 

E.  Lewitke't  Titut  b)  Gitipput,  1402. 
Snucke  is  evidently  used  for  it,  in  the  following 


meaning;  or  as  to 


But  in  the  ende  (a  right  reward  for  such) 

This  bribing  wretch  was  forced  fur  to  hotdo 
A  tipling  bootbe,  roost  like  a  clow  lie  or  tnuche. 

North's  Plut.  (1479)  p.  135.  A. 

Herbert  has  the  verb  to  snudge,  meaning,  appa- 
rently, to  lie  mug,  which  may  probably  be  the  origin 
of  the  word.    See  T.  J. 

Snuff,  anger;  to  take  in  snuff,  to  be  angry,  to 
take  offence. 

Either  in  snuffs  or  packings  of  the  duke.         Lear,  iii.  1. 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff.  1  lien.  IV.  i.  3. 

For  I  tell  you  true,  /  take  it  highlv  in  snuff,  to  learn  how  to 
entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these  years,  I'  laith. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 
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—  Old  (Edipus 
Would  be  amax'd,  mid  take  it  in  fonle  snuft, 
Thnt  such  Cimmerian  darkness  should  im'olve 
A  quaint  conceit,  which  be  could  not  resolve.- 

JLlortion,  Sttf.  j 

To  snuff  at,  in  contempt,  is  used  in  the  English 
Bible,  Malachi,  i.  13.  It  implies  making  a  con- 
temptuous noise  with  the  nostrils.  So  also  to  sniff, 
which  is  the  same  word  corrupted. 

To  Snuff  peppf.k.  The 
take  pepper  in  the  nose 

I  brought  them  in,  because  here  are  some  of  other  cities  in  tl.« 
room,  that  might  muff  pepper  else. 

.  City  Night-cnp,  O.  PI.  ri.su. 

See  Pepper. 

Snpfpkin.  or  Snuftkin.  "  Chirotheca  hibema." 
Coles.  A  muff.  Mamhoii,  in  Cotgrave,  u  translated 
a  snuffekin.  So  also  Mauicoite,  in  Florio,  *'  a  muff,  a 
snufkin." 

Tii  summer,  yet  a  tnuftkin  is  your  lot, 
But  'twill  be  winter  one  day,  doubt  you  not. 
Mattotto  Loll  ,,t  Jlorrf.  Progr.  Eta.  vol.  iii.  by  F.  Daxim. 
See  his  Rhapsodies. 

Soil.    See  Soyle. 

Soil,  to  take,  was,  and  perhaps  is,  an  hunting  term 
for  taking  water,  when  the  game  is  driven  to  tbal 
refuge;  souille,  French. 

0,  sir,  have  you  taken  toil  here?   It'*  well  i\  man  may  reach 
you  after  three  hours  running  yet.         B.  Jon.  Earth.  Fair,  i.  I. 

The  metaphor  is  afterwards  further  continued; 
Drayton  has  ventured  to  use  soil,  therefore,  for 
water,  in  speaking  of  a  hunted  deer: 

—  The  stately  deer  — 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  pouds'for  sweet  refreshing  ttiL 

Polynlb?  «iii.  p.  9\7. 

Fairfax,  before  him,  had  done  nearly  the  same : 
As  when  a  chaced  hind  her  course  doth  bend. 
To  seek  by  toil  to  find  some  ease  or  good.    Tatto,  vi.  10). 

Fida  went  down  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hinclr, 
And  fouud  her  taking  soyle  within  the  flood. 

Browne,  tirit.  Putt.  i.  84. 

Spenser  uses  it,  very  singularly,  for  the  prey  itself. 
F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  16. 

Soilube,  *.    Defilement,  incontinence. 

He  merits  well  to  have  hcr„tbat  doth  seek  her, 
f  Not  making  liny  vrtiple  ol  her  soilurc ) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pun,  and  world  of  charge. 

Tro.  if  Crttt.  nr.  1. 

This  word  haH  not  been  found  elsewhere ;  but  1  am 
not  one  of  those  who  suspect  Shakespeare  of  coining 
words,  and  therefore  think  it  will  be  found. 

Soke,;.    A  franchise.    See  Law  Dictionaries. 

The  same  Prior  was,  for  him  and  his  successors,  admitted  m 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  Loudon,  to  govern  the  same  land  and  jalr- 

Stowe,  p.  88.  in  Port  token  Ward. 

Sold  at  a  pike,  or  spear,  that  is,  by  public  auction, 
or  outcry ;  venule  sub  hast  a,  Latin. 

Or  see  the  wealth  that  Poinpey  gnin'd  in  war 
Sold  at  a  pike,  and  borne  away  by  strangers. 

Comelta,  O.  PI.  ii.  301. 
And  all  their  goods  under  the  tpear,  at  out-cry. 

B.  Jons.  OttiL  ii  3. 

Sold  a  do,  or  So  ld  a  de.    A  soldier ;  a  Spanish  word. 
Which  like  totdadot  of  our  warlike  age, 
March  rich  bediglit  in  warlike  equipage. 

Martton  on  hit  Pygmal.  p.  13** 
A.  We  were  told  by  the  cheating  captain, 

That  wo  should  want  men  to  tell  our  money. 

1.  This  'tis  to  deal  with  toldadet. 

Shirley,  Doultf.  Heir,  Act  v. :j.  62 
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Solent  sea.  The  narrow  strait  between  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  called  by  Bede, 
and  after  hitn  by  many  other  writers. 

Now  ton'rds  the  Solent  tea  as  Stour  her  way  doth  ply, 
On  Hiaftsbury,  by  chance,  she  cart  her  crystal  eye. 

Droyt.  Potyoib.  li.  p.  088. 

See  Selden,  in  he. 
Solicit,  s.  Solicitation. 


— -  Frame  yourself 
To  ordinary  tolititt. 


Cttmb.  ii.  3. 


Of  tliis,  and  many  other  words,  I  say  the  same 
that  1  have  said  of  Sol  lure. 
Soli  dare,  s.   A  Btnall  piece  of  money. 

Here's  three  tolidarei  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say 
thou  saw'st  me  not.  Ttmim,  iii.  1. 

Mr.  Steevcns  says,  "  I  believe  this  coin  is  from 
the  mint  of  the  poet."  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
suspect  that  it  is  not,  Where  he  picked  it  up  is 
uncertain ;  but  lotidata  is  the  word,  in  low  Latin,  for 
the  daily  pay  of  a  common  soldier,  and  solidare,  the 
verb  expressing  the  act  of  paying  it;  whence  comes 
the  word  soldier  itself.  See  Du  Lunge.  From  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  some  writer  may  have  formed 
this  English  word.  Or  the  true  reading  might  be 
aolidate,  which  is  precisely  solidaia  made  English. 

Somersault,  or  Somersalt.  Soprasaito,  Italian, 
soubrcsauit,  French.  .  A  complete  turn  in  the  air,  as 
practised  by  tumblers.    Now  corrupted  to  somerset. 

—  And  with  her  golde  lance 
'  ira  how  the  tomertant  to  dance. 

liar.  Ariott.  int.  68. 
His  marginal  note  says,  "  Somersaut  is  a  leape 
that  the  tumblers  use,  to  cast  themselves  forward, 


As  when  some  boy,  trying  th 
Stands  on  his  head  and  feet.  Brit.  Patt.  i.  p.  62. 

And  sometimes  for  too  much  woe,  making  unwelcome  tomer- 
tauitt.  Pembr.  Are.  p.  408. 

Donne  has  it  somber  salt,  which  is  clearly  from  the 
French.    Poems,  cited  by  Todd. 
Sommer,  or  Sommers,  William.    A  buffoon  or 
jester  in  Henry  Vill.'s  time.    A  curious  practice  of 
nw  is  mentioned  by  Ascham  : 

They  1*  nut  innch  unlike  in  this  pninte  to  H'yW  Sommer  the 
kingr*  I'oolc,  winch  smitetli  him  that  stnndeth  nlwayes  before  his 
luce,  he  lie  never  so  worshipfull  n  man.  Burl  never  jiic.itlve  lokes 
fur  htm  wlrdi  lurkes  bchinde  nil  other  man's  li.-uke,  that  Imrte 
him  in  decile.  Atchnm't  Voioph.  p.  43. 

There  is  a  scarce  print  of  him,  by  Delaram,  from  a 
picture  by  Holbein;  and  he  is  also  introduced,  with  a 
monkey  ou  his  shoulder,  in' a  picture  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  family,  which  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Decker  calls  Motley,  Will. 
Sommer's  wardrobe.    Guts  Hornb.  Introduction. 

It  appears,  by  the  old  descriptions  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  that  the  armour  of  Will  Sommers,  or  what 
was  pretended  to  be  so,  was  long  shown  in  the  Ar- 
moury, with  that  of  his  royal  master. 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  this  celebrated 
personage,  may  consult  a  tract,  printed  in  1676,  and 
reprinted  in  1794,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  title :  "  A 
Pleasant  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  lYilt  Sum- 
mers: how  he  came  to  be  first  known  at  Court,  and 
by  what  means  he  got  to  be  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
Jeater.  With  the  Entertainment  that  his  Cousin 
Patch,  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Fool,  gave  him  at  his 
Lord's  House ;  and  how  the  Hogsheads  of  Gold 
were  known  by  his  means.".  Repr.  where  the  spelling 
■  doubtless  has  been  changed. 
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Sonance,  t.    Sound  ;  from  son,  French. 

Or  if  he  chance  to  hear  our  tongues  so  much 

As  to  endure  their  ton  a  ace.         Hrywood,  Rape  of  Lttcr. 

So  Shakespeare  has  tucket-sonaunce,  for  the  sound 
of  the  tucket.  Hen.  V.  iv.  2. 
Sonties.  A  corruption,  perhaps,  of  sanies,  for  saints. 
Thus  Gotfs-sonties,  was  God's  saints.  Saute  and 
sanctity  have  been  proposed,  but  apparently  with 
less  probability. 

By  God's  tonlitt,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 

Mer.  Venice,  ii.  1. 

GimT i-tantx/,  yonder  come  friars.  Hon.  Wh.  O.  I'l.  iii.  361. 

Coift-tantie,  this  is  a  goodly  book  indeed. 

The  longer  thou  that,  fee.  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Soord,  for  sword  (properly  sward),  the  skin  or  outside 
of  bacon. 

Or  once  n  week  perhaps,  for  novelty, 
ltcrz'd  bacon  tonrdt  shall  feast  his  htrnily.  Hill,  Sat.  iv.  1. 
It  has  been  used  also  for  the  horny  part  of  brawn. 
See  Coles,  in  Sword. 

Soote.    Sweet.    Used  by  Chaucer  aa  sote. 

llir  coralline  mouth,  through  which  breathing  issued  out  a 
breath  more  toote  and  saverou*  than  ambre,  muske,  &c. 

Painter't  Pal.  of  PI.  vol.  ii.  I  i  7  b. 
They  dnuncen  deftely,  nnd  singen  unit, 
In  their  merriment. 
Spenter't  HobbinolCt  Ditlie,  Shepk.  Kalend.  Apr.  111. 

Sooth,  s.   Truth ;  rofc,  Saxon.    Written  also  soth. 
He  looks  like  tooth ;  he  says  he  loves  my  daughter, 
I  think  so  loo.  WW.  Tale,  it.  3. 

Thus  a  soothsayer  was  in  name,  though  not  often 
in  fact,  a  truth  speaker.  Abo  sweetness ;  the  Saxon 
word  includes  both  senses : 

—  That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  this  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  tooth.  Rich.  II.  iii.  3. 

Thus,  to  soothe,  still  means  to  calm  and  sweeten 
the  mind. 

Sooth,  a.  True. 

—  If  thy  speech  be  tooth, 

I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much.  Mat b.  r.  9. 

Thus  Milton  has, 

The  toot  hot  shepherd  tbnt  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

(Wtif,  I.  823. 

That  is,  the  most  to  be  depended  upon.  It  might 
be  interpreted  siceetest,  only  that  is  not  the  point 
there  iu  question,  but  whether  his  word  might  be 
trusted. 

Soothfast,  or  Soth  fast,  a.    True,  of  scrupulous 

veracity. 

Abandon  all  affray,  be  toothfatt  in  your  sawes. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  S81. 

It  was  a  touthfatt  sentence  Ions  "gWi 

That  htistie  men  shall  never  lacke  much  woe.  Ibid.  p.  464. 

Soothlich,  adv.    The  old  adverbial  form,  instead  of 
soothly. 


And  toothlieh  it  is  easy  for  to 
W  here  now  on  earth,  or  how, 


he  may  be  found. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  14. 

Sops  in  wine.  A  fanciful  old  name  for  the  flowers 
now  called  pinks,  considered  as  the  second  species 
of  gillofers.  *'  The  second  sort  is  also  of  the  kind 
of  vetonicarum  or  %MoJ'crs —  called  in  English  by 
divers  names,  as  pinks,  sops-in-wine,  feathered  gillo- 
fers, and  small  honesties."  Dodoeus  by  Lyte,  p.  174. 
Also  Gerard,  p.  689,  ed.  1636. 

At  weddings,  cakes,  wafers,  and  the  like,  were 
blessed,  and  put  into  the  sweet  wine,  which  was 
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always  presented  to  the  bride  on  those  occasions : 
(see  Popular  Anliq.  4to  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  and  pro- 
bably these  flowers  were  thought  to  resemble  them. 
E.  K.  however,  the  annotator  on  Spenser's  Pastorals, 
(by  some  supposed  to  be  Spenser  himself,)  describes 
them  as  "  a  flower  in  colour  much  like  to  a  carnation, 
but  differing  in  smell  and  quantity"  i.  e.  size,  I  pre- 
sume.   On  this  passage, 

Bring  coronations  and  topi  in  wine, 

Wome  of  paramoares.  Siep.  Kal.  April,  138. 

He  mentions  them  again  in  May,  1. 14. 

Dodoens,  or  rather  his  translator  Lyte,  gives  us 
also  more  latitude  as  to  colour,  in  a  subsequent 
passage : 

In  English,  single  gillofers,  whereof  be  divers  sorw,  great  and 
small,  and  as  divers  in  colors  as  the  first  kinds,  and  aro  called  in 
English  by  divers  names,  as  pinks,  topt-in-uine,  feathered  gillofers, 
and  small  honesties.  Loc.  cit. 

Sweet-william,  tops-in-mint,  the  campion,  and  to  these 
Some  lavender  they  put,  with  rosemary  and  bays. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.  xv.  p.  946. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  name  was, 
that  such  pinks  were  often  put  into  the  wine,  to  give 
it  a  flavour ;  for  we  read  in  Blount's  Tenures,  of"  a 
sextary  of  July-flower  wine."  p.  133,  Beckwith'B 
edition. 

The  custom  of  taking  the  more  substantial  sops  in 
wine  at  weddings,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Popular 
Antiquities  above  cited ;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where,  at  his  own 
wedding,  Petruchio  is  said  to  have 

Quaif'd  oil  the  muscadel ;  and  threw  tke  top* 
All  in  the  sexton's  face ;  having  no  other  reason, 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  bungerly, 
And  seeai'd  to  ask  nira  sops,  as  he  was  drinking. 

Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

We  find  it  also  in  Morgan's  Phanix  Britannicus, 
in  the  description  of  a  wedding. 

Kindred  and  friends  are  mette  together,  toppet  and  muscadine 
run  sweating  up  and  downe,  till  they  drop  againe,  to  comfort  their 
hearts.  Wondtrfull  Yeort,  1603,  p.  44. 

Sorancb,  *.  Apparently  for  soreness;  speaking  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  fiery  serpents  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  cure  effected  by  looking  up  to  the 
brazen  serpent. 

Itare  in  this  creature  was  his  wondrous  might, 

That  should  effect  the  nature  of  the  fire ; 
Yet  to  recure  the  torance  liy  the  sight, 

Sickness  might  seem  the  remedy  t'  admire. 

Druyt.  Molts,  p.  1618. 

Sorrance  is  in  Kersey,  in  the  sense  of  any  disease 
or  sore  that  happens  to  horses. 

To  Sobe,  r.  To  make  sore;  peculiar  to  this  single 
verse  of  Spenser,  where,  however,  it  iB  the  original 
and  true  reading : 

1  Her  bleeding  breast,  and  riven  bowels  gor'd, 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  tor  d. 

F.  Q.  III.  *ii.  S8. 

Sobe-hawk.  A  young  bawk;  a  term  in  falconry  for 
a  hawk,  between  the  time  "  when  she  is  taken  from 
the  eyrie,  till  she  has  tuew'd  her  feathers."  The 
term  is  French,  and  is  more  exactly  defined  in  the 
Manuel  Lexique :  "  Sattre,  adj.  ou  tore,  parcequ'il  se 
prononce  ainsi.  En  termes  de  faulconnerie,  on  ap- 
pelle  oiseau  saure,  celui  qui  dans  sa  premiere  annee 
n'a  point  encore  perdu  son  premier  peonage,  qui  est 
roux."  lie  add6,  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
Italian,  in  which  language  sauro  means  a  horse  of  the 
eolour  which  we  calf  sorrtl,  doubtless  from  the  same 
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original.   Thus  also  red  herrings  are  called  hump 
mures. 

The  passenger  toar-faulcon  is  •  more  choice  and  tender  hswk, 
by  reason  of  her  youth,  and  tendeniesse  of  age. 

Latham,  I.  x.  p.  4J. 
Of  the  toarefaulcon  so  I  lenme  to  flye, 
That  flags  awhile  her  fluttering  wings  beneath, 
Till  slie  tieriell'for  stronger  flight  can  breath. 

Spent.  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beatfie,  1. 18. 
Sobbowed,  part,  of  to  sorrow.    Full  of  sorrow. 

And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  torrox'd  render. 

Timon  o/Atk.  v.  t. 

To  sorrow  is  well  authorized,  as  a  neuter  verb;  but 
this  passive  participle  is  contrary  to  analogy.  Yet 
Milton  has  used  it  in  prose.    See  T.  J. 

Sobt,  «.  Set,  or  company.  Johnson  has  this  as  the 
fifth  sense  of  the  word,  but  does  not  notice  that  it  is 
out  of  use,  which  certainly  it  is. 

Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withall,  — 
A  tort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways. 

Richard  111.  i.  S. 

Cyaxares  —  kept  a  tort  of  Scythians  with  him,  only  for  tail 
purpose,  to  teach  his  son  Astyagcs  to  shoote. 

Atckam,  Totoph.  p,  14. 
A  tort  of  poor  folks  met,  God's  fools,  good  master. 

B.  if  Fl.  Htggan'  Bath,  ii.  1- 
Some  mile  o'  this  town,  we  were  set  upon 
By  o  tort  of  country  fellows.    B.  Jont.  Tale  of  TV*,  ii.  I 

Sort  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  lot;  son,  Latin. 
—  No,  make  a  lottery, 
And  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  tort  to  fight  with  Hector.  Tro.  It  Creu.  i  i. 

To  Sobt,  t?.  a.   To  choose. 

I'll  tort  some  other  time  to  visit  yon.       1  Hen.  FL  u.  J. 

To  Sobt,  v.  n.   To  suit,  to  fit. 

I  am  glad  that  all  thing*  tort  so  well. 

M*eh  Adoab.X.  T.l 
Well  may  it  tort,  that  this  porteatou.  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch.  Haml  i.  1. 

Sortance,  «.    Agreement,  suitableness. 

Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 

As  might  hold  tortante  with  his  oualuy.  3  Hen.  IV.  i».  V 

I  do  not  know  another  instance. 

Sothbind,  a.  A  word  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  this 
passage. 

But  late  medicines  can  helpe  no  tothbinde  sore. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  WJ. 

The  meaning  evidently  is  "  inveterate."  It  is 
formed  apparently  from  soth,  truth,  and  bind ;  there- 
fore, literally,  truly-binding,  or  not  to  be  escaped. 
Or  it  may  be  for  sooth-fast,  that  is,  true,  or  truly 
established.   See  Soothfast. 

Sotuery,  adj.    Sweet;  from  soth. 

—  And,  as  I  wene, 
With  totkery  butter  theyr  bodyea  aooynted. 

Four  P;  O.  PI.  *•  V- 

Sol  d,  interj.  Meaning  unknown.  This  word  is  repeal 
four  times  by  Petruchio,  in  the  scene  where  he 
affects  great  violence  with  the  servants,  and  at  the 
same  time  attempts  to  soothe  Katharine.  Act  iv.  Sc.  !• 
Johnson  conjectured  that  it  was  put  for  soote,  sweet  ; 
Capell  would  have  it  an  old  French  word,  which  it 
is  not.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  seems  for  once  to  be 
most  right :  that  it  seems  "  to  denote  the  hummuic 
of  a  tune,  or  some  kind  of  ejaculation,  for  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  find  out  a  meaning." 

Sovenamce,  *.   Remembrance;  from  the  French. 

To  dwell  ia  dukuess  without  sotmmum. 

Spent.  Tttrm  of  Mnttt,  ».*#• 
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Observe,  however,  that  this  word  is  here  restored 
by  Mr.  Todd,  instead  of  the  corrupted  reading, 
intranet ;  but  Spenser  has  it  elsewhere : 
That  of  his  way  be  had  no  sovenaunee, 
Nor  care  of  vow'd  reveuge,  aud  cruell  fight. 

F.  Q.  II.  vi.  8. 

Also  in  the  Eclogues. 

Soienance  was  also  the  name  of  a  sort  of  ring  con- 
trived to  assist  recollection : 

A  ring  of  m»ny  hoop,  one  of  which  we  let  hang  as  a  remem- 
brance of  any  thing.  G.  Tuoke  t  Belides,  p.  20. 

Sough.    Perhaps  sound.    Skinner  says,  sotcgh  expo- 
nitur  sound.    But  the  passage  is  not  very  clear  : 
The  well-greas'd  wherry  now  hud  gut  between, 
And  bad  her  farewell  tough  unto  the  burden. 

B.  Joni.  F.pigf.  vi.  587. 

To  Son.,  or  Sooi.,  v.  To  satisfy  with  food.  This 
unusual  word,  which  appears  from  Roy  to  be  pro- 
vincial also,  is  most  clearly  derived  from  the  French 
saoule,  or  soul,  which  menns  exactly,  "  full,  or  well 
satisfied  with  meat  or  drink."  It  is  exemplified  only 
from  Warner : 

I  have,  »weet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as  tooth  may 
And  bread  and  wilding*,  muling  well.  [chawc, 

Alb.  Engl.  IV.  xx.  p.  ?5. 

The  right  etymology  is  just  hinted  in  the  glossary 
to  Percy's  Retinites,  vol.  ii.  but  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.   The  Saxon  has  surely  no  affinity  to  it. 

Souls,  three.  The  peripatetic  philosophy,  which 
governed  the  schools  in  the  time  of  our  old  drama- 
tists, assigns  to  every  man  three  souls;  the  vegeta- 
tive, the  animal,  and  the  rational.  Hence  the  follow- 
allusions : 

I  we  route  the  night  owl  with  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three 
:  of  one  weaver.  'Fvelf.  N.  ii.  3. 

What,  will  I  turn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my  friend*  friends? 
I  scorn  it  with  my  tAree  souls.  H.  Jon*.  Poetast.  \.  3. 

In  Huarte's  Trial  of  H  its,  translated  by  Carew, 
there  is  a  curious  chapter  concerning  these  three 
souls.   This  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

After  the  45th  day  of  conception,  says  Howell, 
The  erabryon    animated  with  <Ar«  tout*;  with  that  of  plants, 
called  the  vegetable  soul ;  then  widi  a  sensitive,  which  all  brute 
animals  have ;  and  lastly,  the  rational  soul  is  infused  ;  and  these 
tbree  in  man  are  like  Trigonut  in  Tetragono.     Letters,  I.  iii.  36. 

Sounder,  *.  A  herd  of  wild  swine ;  so  Phillips,  Howell, 
Blount,  and  Ger.  Markham.  Mr.  Seward  some- 
where found  it  explained  as  a  hoar,  and  therefore 
altered  the  reading  of  the  following  passage,  which 
in  both  the  folios  stands  thus : 

Iagriu  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  anger, 
I  can  beat  from  tho  bay,  and  the  wild  sounder 
Single  ;  and  with  my  nrm'd  staff  turn  the  buorc, 
Sptght  of  hts  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
'Tiff  be  fall  down  toy  prey. 

B.  it  17.  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  3. 

If  I  proposed  any  alteration,  it  would  be  merely  to 
read  "  from  the  wild  sounder,"  instead  of  and,  or  in, 
which  is  still  leas  change.  Seward's  alteration  is  in 
all  respects  unwarrantable.    He  would  read : 

—  And  the  wild  sounder 
Single,  and  with  my  boar-stuff  urm'd,  thus  turn. 
If  so  chance  thnt  there  is  a  sounder  of  them  together,  then,  if 
any  break  sounder,  the  rest  will  run  that  nay. 

Genii.  Recreation,  p.  1 19. 

What  number  constitutes  a  sounder  we  are  thus 
told: 

Twelve  or  some  lescer  number  be  called  a  sounder  of  wade 
•wine :  sitteeue  is  a  middle  sounder :  but  twenty  may  very  well 
We  termed  a  great  sounder. 

Gstlm.  *  Aatdtmie,  p.  31.  by  G.  M.  1595. 
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So un  st,  seemingly  for  soused.   A  word  coined,  like 
that  which  rhymes  to  it,  by  Baldwine,  who  wrote 
that  part  of  the  book. 
To  see  n  silly  soul*,  with  woe  and  sorrow  ttntnst, 
A  king  depnYd,  in  prison  pent,  to  death  with  diggers  Joss  sis  t. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  375. 
Southsay,  and  Soothsayer,  are  merely  for  sooth- 
say, and  soothsayer. 

To  Sowle.   To  pull  by  the  ears.    "  To  sowle  by  the 
ears,  aures  summit  vi  vellere."    Coles'  Did. 

He  will  go,  be  says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the 
ears.  Coriol.  Iv.  5. 

Steevens  quotes  Heywood  for  it : 

Venus  will  sotcle  me  by  the  enrs  for  this.    Lore'*  Mistress. 

Skinner  says  "  credo  h  sow,  i.  e.  aures  ampere  ct 
vellere,  ut  suibus  canes  solent."  Yet  his  word  im- 
mediately preceding  is  "  sowl,  resits,  funis."  Is  it  not 
more  natural  then  to  suppose  that  it  means  to  pull  as  a 
rope,  or  u-ith  a  rope?  If  from  sow,  what  meaning 
has  the  It  It  is  no  formative  letter  in  that  way. 
Sowter,  s.  A  cobbler,  or  shoemaker;  the  word  is 
pure  Scotch.  See  Jamieson,  in  Soutar.  But  must 
be  made  from  the  Latin  sutor;  the  Saxon  rueepe 
itself  comes  from  that. 

It' t lion  do»t  this,  murk  me,  thoa  serious  son<tcr. 
Thou  bench-whistler,  of  the  old  tribe  of  toe-pieces, 
Jf  thou  dost  this  there  shall  be  no  more  sboeuiending. 

B.  is  Ft.  Woman  Pleas'd,  iv.  1, 
For  tot-pieces  we  should  certainly  read  toe-piectrs, 
a  clear  and  obvious  correction. 

The  story  of  Apelles  and  the  cobbler,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  saying,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  is 
applied  by  an  old  poet,  and  thus  concluded  : 

Tnlke  thou  of  that  wherein  some  skill  thou  can, 
Unto  the  dipper,  stnvter,  only  go. 

Hoydon's  i'erset,  prefixed  to  Proctor's  Gallery  of 
Gorgwus  Inventions. 
Our  sowters  had  Crispine  [for  tbeir  patron  J. 

Scot's  Due.  of  Witehcr. 
The  song  of  the  sowters  (or  shoemakers)  of 
Selkirk,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
p.  23o. 

So y le.    See  Soil. 

Soy  led,  a.    Pampered,  high-fed ;  applied  to  a  horse. 
Probably  a  term  of  the  old  farriery;  from  saoul, 
French ;'  full,  satiated. 
The  fitchew  and  the  toyled  horse.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

See  Soul. 

Soy  ned.    Seemingly,  full  of  care  ;  from  the  French. 

Soyn'd  and  amaz'd  at  his  own  shade  for  dived. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  261. 
Spaoe-bone.  Used  by  Drayton  for  blade-bone,  in 
allusion  to  a  mode  ol  divination  by  means  of  that 
bone  of  a  sheep,  which  is  mentioned  by  several  other 
authors.  Drayton  speaks  of  it  as  practised  by  a 
colony  of  Flemings,  who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire." 
"  Vox  agro  Lincoln,  usilatiesima,"  says  Skinner. 

A  divination  strange  the  Dutch  made  English  have, 


Appropriate  to  tbnt  place,  as  tho'  some  pow'r  it  gave, 
By  tb'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  riRht  side  p»r*d, 
Which  usually  they  boile,  the  spade-bone  being  bar'd, 
Which  when  the  wizard  takes,  and  gazing  thereupon, 
Tbinges  long  to  come  (breshowes,  as  things  long  done  i 

Droyt.  Potyolb,  vTp.  760. 

This  practice  is  spoken  of  also  by  Camden,  and  in 
an  old  Chronicle  published  by  Caxton.  See  Popular 
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Antiquities,  4to*.  vol.  ii.  p.  6*29.  The  bone,  it  seems, 
was  boiled  bare,  and  tbe  divination  depended  on 
imaginary  forms  seen  in  looking  through  it.  Seidell's 
note  on  the  passage  of  Drayton,  gives  a  curious 
instance  of  such  prophesying,  which  is  much  height- 
ened by  his  quaint  manner  of  relating  it. 

Spagiric,  Spagirical,  Sec.  Chemical.  Termsofthe 
chemical,  or  rather  alchytnical,  philosophy,  invented 
by  Paracelsus,  and  adopted  in  French,  as  well  as 
English.  Vossius  (and  after  him  Menage  and 
others)  derives  it  from  two  Greek  words,  cxati,  to 
draw,  and  ayt!ft>,  to  collect;  but  the  barbarous  terms 
invented  by  that  arch-empiric  have  seldom  so  re- 
spectable an  origin.  A  chemist  has  been  called  a 
zpatryrist,  the  science  itself  spagyrick  ;  and  these  are 
well  exemplified  in  Todd's  Johnson.  But  if  the  Greek 
derivation  have  any  validity,  the  y  has  no  business 
whatever  in  the  word.  The  French,  indeed,  write  it 
spagirique.  In  Rider's  Dictionary,  corrected  by 
Holioke,  (1627)  an  Arabic  derivation  is  suggested, 
which  is  a  more  likely  origin  for  Paracelsus  to 
resort  to. 

—  Was  done 
With  a  tpagericall  discretion : 
For  while  the  ore  ran  melting  from  thy  tninde, 
It  left  thy  chiete,  and  richer  thought*  refined. 

Chirotophiit  to  Gay  ton,  prefixed  u>  Fetth.  Nocet. 

The  words  have  been  found  also  in  grave  authors ; 
in  Hall,  and  Hakewill,  and  Boyle.   See  T.  J. 

Spali.e.s.  A  shoulder;  rather  from  spalla,  Italian, than 
from  the  French,  espauie.  Only  found,  I  believe, 
in  this  instance : 

Their  migtie  strokes  their  haberjeons  dismnykd, 
.And  naked  made  each  other*  manly  tpallet. 

'Spent  V.  Q.  II.  vi.  59. 
But  spald,  and  spaul,  are  shown  by  Dr.  Jamieson 
to  be  used  by  good  authors  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
as  G.  Douglas,  &c. 

Span-counter,  s.  A  puerile  game,  supposed  to  be 
thus  played :  one  throws  a  counter,  or  piece  of 
money,  which  the  other  wins,  if  he  can  throw  another 
so  as  to  hit  it,  or  lie  within  a  span  of  it.  Strait's 
Sports,  &c.  p.  340. 

And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afflict  me, 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  tpan  counter. 

B.if  Ft.  Mont.  Tho.  it.  9. 
Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  V.,  in  whose 
time  bovs  wont  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns,  I  am  conteut 
be  shall  reign.  S  Hen.  VI.  iv.  3. 

It  seems  to  have  been  played  with  farthings  in 
Swift's  tiuie,  as  he  calls  it  span-farthing.    See  T.  J. 

Span-new,  a.  Quite  new,  like  cloth  just  taken  from 
the  tenters.  The  various  attempts  to  derive  this 
term,  most  of  them  very  unsatisfactory,  may  be  seen 
in  Todd's  Johnson,  under  Spick  and  Span.  To 
which  may  be  added  one  worse  than  all  the  rest,  in 
the  notes  to  Iludibras,  1.  in.  398.  But  span-netoe  is 
found  in  Chaucer  : 


This  tale  was  aie  tpan  acre  to  begin. 

Tro.  tt  Creu.  iii.  1671 
It  is,  therefore,  of  good  antiquity  in  the  language ; 
and  not  having  been  taken  from  the  French,  may 
best  be  referred  to  the  Saxon,  in  which  rpannan 
means  to  stretch.  Hence  span-new,  is  fresh  from  the 
stretchers,  or  frames,  alluding  to  cloth,  a  very  old 
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manufacture  of  the  country ;  and  spick  and  spun  {% 
fresh  from  the  spike,  or  tenter,  and  frames.  This  is 
Johnson's  derivation,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  pre- 
ferable to  any  other. 

Am  I  not  totally  a  tpan-new  gallant, 
Fit  fur  the  choicest  eye  ?  B.if  Fl.  Fa  be  One,  iii.  t. 

Spang,*.    A  spangle;  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  word,  being  from  the  German  spange. 

A  vesture  —  sprinkled  here  and  there 

With  glittering  tpangt  tbnt  did  like  stars  appear. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  cited  by  Todd. 
Oes  and  tpangt,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of 
most  glory.  baton,  ibid. 

Spangle  has  quite  superseded  this  word,  though, 
probably,  formed  from  it  at  first  only  as  a  verb,  mean- 
ing "  ,to  set  with  spungs." 

lb  Spang.   To  spangle,  to  set  with  spangles:  from 
the  noun. 

—  Junoo's  bird, 
Whose  train  is  spang  d  with  Argus'  hundred  eies. 

Three  Lords  of  London,  C  J. 

To  Spar,  v.   To  fasten ;  rpappan,  Saxon. 

I've  beard  you've  offer'd,  sir,  to  lock  up  smoke, 
And  calk  your  windows,  tpar  up  all  your  doors. 

B.  Jon.  Staple  of  Netn,  Act  ii. 

It  is  introduced  by  Skelton  among  a  string  of 
proverbs : 

When  the  stede  is  stolen,  tporre  the  stable  dur. 

Crown  of  Laxrt! 

Spenser  writes  it  sperre,  and  so  do  some  others, 
but  the  word  is  the  same.  See  Sperre.  The  bar 
of  a  door  was  also  termed  a  spar.  See  Alinsheu  and 
Sherwood,  in  Cotgrate. 

To  Sparkle,  v.   To  scatter,  or  disperse;  like  sparks 
from  a  burning  body. 

—  Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you  that  never  knew  to  light  but  conquer, 
To  tparkle  such  poor  people.     B.  if  FL  Hum.  Lieut,  i  1. 

—  Beaten,  a  n't  please  your  gnacc, 
And  all  ' ' 

The  walls 
other  cities 

Written  also  spercled : 

Cassandra  yet  there  saw  I,  how  they  haled 
From  Pol  I  is  house,  with  tperckted  tress  undone. 

Mirr.Jor  Mag.  p.  t6S. 

To  Sparse,  or  Sperse.   To  scatter;  from  the  Latin. 

And  there  the  blustring  winds  add  strength  and  might, 
And  gather  close  the  spurted  flaiucs  about. 

Fairf.  Taao,  iii  46. 

As  when  the  hollow  flood  of  aire  in  Zephirc's  checks  doth 
And  tpartetk  all  the  gather'd  clouds.  [s«JI. 

Chopm.  Horn.  II.  si  p.  14b. 
He  making  speedy  way  through  sperted  ayre. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.L»- 

See  Spersb. 

Spa  rv  rr,  s.  The  canopy  or  tester  of  a  bed ;  evidently 
so,  from  the  context,  though  I  have  not  found  it  in 
any  other  author,  nor  in  any  Dictionary. 
At  borne,  in  silken  tpar  vert,  beds  of  down. 
We  scant  can  rest,  but  still  tosse  up  tutd  down. 

Bar.  Epigr.  i».  8> 

Believe  it,  Lady,  to  whomsoever  I  speske  it,  that  a  bswa» 
woman  is  seene  in  a  white  apron,  as  often  as  in  an  embroider d 
kinle;  and  hath  as  quiet  sleep,  and  as  contented  wakmgs  m* 
bed  of  cloth,  as  under  a  tparvrr  of  Usttue. 

Id.  Hates  on  Orlando,  B.  v.  p-  5? 

Speck,  «.   Apparently,  some  kind  of  coarse  food. 

—  Stuffe  thy  guts 
With  tpecke  and  barley  podding  for  digestion, 
Driuk  wlug,  and  sowre  mi  Ike.    Hey*.  Engl.  Tm.  BSk. 


—  Ueaten,  an  t  please  your  gnacc, 
all  his  forces  tparkled.  Id.  W  Sab),  i  i. 

,  and  casteU  raced,  and  the  inhabitants  tparckled  tie 
Stom't  Annul*,  sign.  U  J. 
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Speed,  *.  Fortune ;  uncertain,  at  the  time  of  mention- 
ing it,  how  it  would  turn. 

The  prince,  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 

Of  the  queen's  tpecd,  it  gone.  Wint.  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Speight,  j.    The  large  black  woodpecker;  specht, 
German.    "  Picus  niartius."  Coles. 

Eve,  milking  forth  about  the  forrests,  Bothers 
Speights,  parrots,  peacocks,  estrich  wuttcr'.l  feathers. 

Sylv.  Dubart.  Uatditraflt. 

Spel,  s.  A  small  chip,  or  splinter.  "  Schidium." 
Coles. 

The  ?  pears  in  tpelt,  and  sundry  peaces  flew, 
A*  if  they  had  been  little  sticks  or  cane. 

Hor,  A  riot  I.  xit.  61. 

See  Spil,  which  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Spence,  for  expense. 

Better  cost  is  upon  somewhat  worth,  than  $i*Her  upon  nothing 
worth.  A$ch.  Toxoph.  p.  159. 

Sperable,  or  Sparable,  s.  A  small  nail,  such  as 
are  put  into  the  shoes  of  rustics,  and  sometimes 
called  clouts.  "  Clavulus,  pinnula  ferrea."  Coles. 
"  Clavi  ferrei  minores,  quibus  soleaa  calceorum  rus- 
ticorum  configuntur,  nescio  an  ab  A.  S.  spappan, 
obdere,"  says  Skinner.  Kersey  says,  "  Or  sparrow- 
bills,"  which  seems  to  offer  the  best  derivation.  Of 
course,  he  had  it  from  Phillips.  They  are  still  called 
sparrow-bill*  in  the  Cheshire  dialect,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilbraham's  Glossary  of  those  words.  See  his 
Suppl.  p.  88. 

Cob  clouts  his  shoes,  and  as  the  story  tells, 
His  thumb-ciaile.  par'd,  afford  him  fpermUn. 

Herrick,  p.  866. 

Bacon  uses  sperable,  as  an  adjective,  derived  from 
spero,  in  the  sense  of  to  be  hoped  for.    See  Johnson. 

Sperace,  j.  The  herb  asparagus.  It  is  so  called  by 
Gerard,  and  all  the  old  botanists,  as  its  English 
name.    It  is  an  indigenous  plant. 

—  And  unites  so  well 
Sargom  and  gouts,  the  tperage  and  the  rush. 

Syh.  Dubart.  Furiet. 

What  he  means  by  the  union  of  sargons  and 
goats,  has  been  explained  under  Sargon  ;  the 
sperage  and  the  rush  are  united,  because  the  native 
habitat  (as  botanists  call  it)  of  the  wild  asparagus,  is 
in  marshy  ground  near  the  sea,  productive  also  of 
rushes. 

Sperage  is  used  also  to  be  eaten,  as  appeareth  by  Galen, 
"  omne*  otpamgi,"  kc.  Haven  of  Health,  c.  xxiii.  p.  43. 

In  Lovell's  (1665),  as  in  the  older  Herbals,  it 
stands  under  this  name,  "  sperage,  asparagus,"  &c. 
But  I  have  not  met  with  sparage,  which  is  in  Johnson. 
Evelyn,  in  Acetaria,  inadvertently  derives  the  ori- 
7  oaf  name  atparagas,  ab  asperitate;  whereas  it  is 
Jearly  a  Greek  name,  and  derived  (if  not  a  primitive 
word)  from  a  and  o-pieetroe,  the  throat;  whence  it 
was  also  written  aurpatfayoe. 

To  Speke.   To  ask;  from  rpyp,an>  Saxon.   A  very 
common  Scottish  word.    See  Jamieson. 
Whych  openeth,  and  no  man  tptareth. 

Goft  Prom.  O.  PI.  1.  S9. 
It  was  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 

To  Spehr,  for  spar.   To  make  fast,  by  bars  or  other- 


for  stirrs,  which  the  old  copies  had,  with  no  meaning. 
So  ° 


—  With  msissy  staples, 
And  cweijionding,       fulfilling  b<  lt«, 
Spem  up  the  som  of  Truv.  Tn,.  <y  Crest.  Prologue. 

This  spem  is  an  admirable  conjecture  of  Theobald 
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And  if  h«  cbauoce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  yate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraude. 

Shrph.  Kal.  May,  M4. 
The  other  which  was  entred  laboured  rust 
To  tperre  the  gate.  F.  Q.  V.  t.  37. 

When  chased  home  into  his  hordes,  there  spared  up  in  gates 
The  valiant  Tbeban,  all  in  vain*,  a  following  fight  await i*. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  II.  xii.  p.  56. 

See  Sparr. 

To  Sperse.  To  disperse,  or  scatter;  the  same  as 
Sparse. 

And  making  speedy  way  through  tperted  ayre. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  Li.  39. 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  his  armour  tpertt. 

lb.  V.  iii.  37. 

Spertling,  part,  for  spirtling.  Sprinkling,  or  being 
sprinkled  with.  I  have  only  found  it  in  Drayton's 
Defence  against  the  Idle  Critic : 


Hint  while  she  [Custom]  still  ] 
Those  ttuit  be  wholly  bcrs, 
Madness  and  ignorance ; 
I  creep  behind  the  time, 
Vrom  tpertliug  with  their  crime, 
And  glad  too  with  my  chance.  Drayton,  Odes,  p.  1369. 

So  the  same  author  uses  to  spirtle: 

That  the  poor  empty  skull  like  some  thin  potsherd  broke, 
The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  tpirtled  on  the  wall. 

Polyolb.  ii.  p.  699. 

Spial,  *.  A  spy ;  originally  espial.  So  in  Chaucer,  and 
otherR. 

The  prince's  tpialt  have  informed  me.       1  Hen.  VI.  i.  4, 
And  privy  tptinh  plait  in  all  his  way, 
To  weete  what  course  be  takes.        Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  4. 
For  he  by  faithful  tpial  was  assured, 
That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way. 

Fairf.  Tauo,  i.  67. 


When  now  the  tpialt,  for  the  promis'd  soil, 
For  the  twelve  tribes  that  twelve  in  nomber  went 


Sec  EstMAL. 


Drayton,  Motet,  p.  16U. 


Spick  asd  span  new.  Quite  new;  an  expression 
not  entirely  disused :  sufficiently  explained  above 
under  Span.    Howell,  who  inserts  it  among  his 

Eroverbs,  has  an  explanation  quite  bis  own,  but  not 
ctter  than  others : 


Spik  and  tpan  new,  vis. 
spawn  of  a  fresh  fish. 


car  of  corn,  and  the 
Engl.  Frav.  p.  5. 


How  two  such  objects  should  be  brought  together 
into  one  phrase,  might  well  be  questioned. 


Sir,  this  is  a  spell  against  them,  spitk  and  tpan  new. 

B.  Jomt.  Barlh.  Fair,  iii.  5. 
Tomkis,  in  Albumaiar,  writes  it  speck,  probably 
from  another  idea  of  its  origin  : 

—  Of  a  stark  clown, 
I  shall  appear  speck  and  span  gentleman, 

O.  PI.  vii.  p.  161. 

See  also  Hudibr.  P.  I.  c.  iii.  I.  398. 

Grose  derives  it  from  the  spike  and  span  (or  staff) 
of  a  spear ;  but  the  span  of  a  spear  is  not  met  with. 
Withall's  Dictionary  translates  "  Recens  ab  officinal' 
by  "  spicke  and  span  new." 

Spil,  s.    A  splinter,  or  small  fragment.   Sea  Spel. 

What  to  reserve  their  relicks  many  yeares, 
Their  silver  spurs,  or  milt  of  broken  speares. 

Hall,  Sat.  IV.  iii.  15. 
This  word  has  lately  been  revived,  to  express  small 
slips  of  paper. 

3Q 
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Spilth,  j.    Spilling ;  that  which  is  spilt. 

—  When  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  rpi/tA  of  win*       r     Tamo*  of  AtL  ii.  «. 

Spinet.   A  small  wood ;  tpineium,  Latin. 

A  satyr  lodged  in  a  little  aptnef,  by  which  her  majesty  and  the 
prioce  were  to  come,  —  advanced  his  head  above  the  icovd,  won- 
ice.  B.  Jon.  Satyr,  a  masque. 

A  spinny  has  still  the  same  meaning,  in  several 


Spinetted.  Supposed  to  mean  slit  or  opened. 

For  this  there  be  two  remedyes,  one  to  have  a  goose-quill  tpi- 
netled  and  sewed  against  the  nockioge.       Attk.  Toroph.  p.  138. 

Spinny,  a.  Thin,  slender;  perhaps  from  spina,  Latin. 
Not  having  met  with  the  word,  I  take  the  examples 
from  Todd : 

The  Italians  proportion  it  [i.  e.  beauty]  big  and  plum ;  the 
Spaniards  tpynU  and  lank.  Florios  Montaigne,  p.  969. 

They  plow  it  early  in  the  ear,  and  then  there  will  come 
tpinny  grass  that  will  keep  it  from  scalding. 

Spinola,  Marquis.    A  celebrated  general,  who 
commanded  in  Flanders  for  Philip  III.  of  Spain, 
and  took  Ostend  in  1604,  after  a  very  long  6iege. 
Prince  Maurice  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  second 
general  of  the  time.    As  our  countrymen  took  a 
warm  interest  in  those  wars  in  Flanders,  the  name 
of  Spinola  often  occurs  in  our  early  writers.    He  was 
of  an  illustrious  Genoese  family.   There  seems  to 
have  been  some  rumour,  or  fable,  of  a  thrush  which 
brought  him  good  fortune,  but  which  forsook  him 
when  his  prosperity  declined.  Several  of  his  exploits 
are  mentioned  in  Howell's  Letters,  B.  i.  ^  1  and  2. 
This  is  the  black-bird  that  was  hatdi'd  that  day 
Gondamore  died ;  and  which  was  ominous, 
About  that  time  Sptnvtu's  thrush  forsook  him. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.  viii.  p.  266. 
Spinola'i  camp  broke  loose,  a  troop  ol  soldier^. 

Albumas.  O.  PI.  vii.  199. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  apprehension  of 
his  invading  England : 

How  they  their  watches  doubled,  as  if  some 

Had  brought  them  newes  that  Spinola  would  come. 

Withers'  Brit.  Rememb.  Cant.  S.  fol.  73.  b. 

The  difficulty  of  the  siege  of  Ostend  is  here  al- 
luded to : 

Indeed  that's  harder  to  come  by  than  ever  was  Ostend. 

Hon.  Wk.  O.  PI  iii.  Ml. 
There  seems  to  have  been  then  nearly  as  much 
panic  and  alarm  about  the  projects  and  designs  of 
Spinola,  as  we  have  known  since  respecting  a  more 
formidable  enemy.   Howell  alludes  to  it : 

The  brit  newes  I  can  send  yoo  at  this  time  is,  that  we  are  like 
to  have  peace,  both  with  France  and  Spain,  so  that  Harwich  men, 
your  neighbours,  shall  not  hereafter  need  to  fear  the  name  of 
Spinola,  who  struck  such  an  apprehension  into  them  lately,  that  I 
understand  they  begin  to  fortify. 

Homtlft  Letter*,  1.  §  5.  Lett.  13. 
Ben  Jonson  strongly  ridicules  such  apprehen- 

But  what  if  Spinola  have  a  new  project 

To  bring  an  army  over  in  cork  shoes, 

And  land  then,  here  at  Harwich.    All  his  horse 

Are  shod  with  cork,  and  fourscore  piece*  of  ordnance 

Mounted  upon  cork-carriages,  with  bladders 

Instead  of  wheels,  to  run  the  passage  over 

At  a  spring  tide.  Staple  of  Newt,  iii.  t. 

The  raft,  which  was  to  bring  over  Buonaparte's 
i,  was  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  these  cork- 
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Spiok,  >.    A  spy ;  made  from  the  French  * 

And  as  assistants  you  have  under  you 

The  serjeanl-mnjor,  quarter-master,  provost, 

And  captain  of  the  spUnu.  Four  Preatitn,  O.  PI.  vi.  J40. 

Spirit  of  sense.   Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  this 
phrase  to  express  the  utmost  refinement  of  sensation. 

—  To  whose  [Creisida's]  soft  s-eiiure 
The  eyenet's  down  is  harsh  ;  and  spirit  of  seme 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.  Tra.  If  Crest.  L  1. 

—  Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 

That  most  pure  mirit  of  sense,  behold  itself.     Ibid.  ii.  1 

Spit,  j.  This  implement  for  roasting  meat  was  for- 
merly often  made  of  wood,  with  a  projecting  part, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  turned  by  hand.  Hence 
we  find  mention  of  "  burning  the  spit,"  which  could 
not  happen  in  modern  cookery. 

—  To  se  her  syt 

So  bysely  tumynge  of  the  spyt, 

For  many  a  spyt  here  hath  she  toned, 

And  many  a  good  tpyt  hath  she  burned. 

Four  P*.  O.  PI.  i.  99 

Iron  spits,  however,  soon  superseded  these  clumsy 
instruments,  and  accordingly  Lear  speaks  of  "  red 
burning  spits,  hizzing ;"  but  recourse  is  still  had  to 
the  wooden  spit,  when  ancient  hospitality  is  imitated, 

in—   :    '  ' 


thine  but  rarhottk,  I 
3  Hen.  IV.  ut 


To  Spit  white.   The  meaning  of  the  words  is  plan; 
but  the  application  of  them  may  be  doubted, 
Falstaff  says,  that,  when  the  armies  join, 

If  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish 
w  ould  1  might  never  ipit  white  again. 

His  meaning  is,  may  I  never  again  have  vine 
enough  to  produce  that  effect:  or  rather,  perhaps, 
may  I  never  have  a  debauch  over-night,  to  make 
me  thirsty  in  the  morning.  I  fear  we  must  con- 
demn the  intemperance  of  our  ancestors,  when  we 
find  that  this  effect  was  often  observed  and  alluded 
to.   Spungius  says,  in  Massinger, 

Had  I  been  a  pagan  still,  I  should  not  have  wit  white  for  west 

of  drink.  Virg.  Mart.  iii.  J. 

That  is,  for  want  of  more  drink,  to  remedy  the  effect 
of  what  he  had  taken  before.  It  was  noticed  also  as 
a  consequence  of  habitual  intemperance.  The  un- 
lucky pages,  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  say  that  their 
masters  had  sodden  their  livers  in  sack  for  forty 
years,  and 

That  makes  them  rpit  while  broatb,  as  they  do.     Act  m.  Sc.  t. 


Spital,  or  Spittle.  An  abbreviation  or  corruption 
of  hospital,  formerly  current  in  common  and  fainilur 
language.  Mr.  Giflbrd  has  attempted  to  establish  » 
distinction  between  spital and  spittle;  thus  giving  osr 
ancestors  credit  for  a  nicety  they  never  reached  or 
intended.  See  his  note  on  Massinger's  C't/y  Madam, 
iii.  1.  Their  authority  is  against  him.  Minshew 
has,  in  his  Spanish  Dictionary,  "  Enfernieria,  an 
hospital!,  a  spittle  for  the  diseased."  In  his  English, 
"  a  spittle-house,  vide  hospital!."  Coles,  "  a  spittle, 
or  spittle-home,  nosocomium ;"  and  again,  "  a  spittk 
beggar,  valetudinarius  e  nosocomio."  The  truth  is. 
that  hospitals  for  general  maladies  were  long  lest 
common,  than  those  established  for  the  cure  of  two 
or  three  inveterate  diseases.  But  orthography  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  settled,  to  allow  of  a  1 
founded  upon  that  criterion.   See  T.  J. 
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of  St.  Mary  spittle,  which,  he  says, 
was  an  hospital  of  great  relief,  by  no  means  an  infe- 
rior place.  See  his  Survey,  ed.  1599,  p.  129,  where 
it  is  several  times  mentioned.  But  as  a  still  fuller 
proof  that  spital,  and  spittle,  were  not  distinguished, 
Elsing's  hospital,  in  Cripplegate  -  ward,  London,  was 
generally  called  EJstng  Spittle;  and  it  was  parti- 
cularly destined  by  its  founder,  Stowe  says,  "  for 
the  sustentation  of  100  blind  men."  Surv.  of  hand. 
p.  234  bis.  Others  say,  "  Having  a  prime  and 
special  regard  to  such  as  were  blind  and  paralytic, 
and  afterwards  allowing  any  honest  poor  people,  of 
both  sexes,  disabled  by  age  or  impoverished  by  mis- 
fortune, to  be  chosen  into  his  hospital."  Heading's 
lliitory  of  Sion  College.  Such  was  Elsyng's  Spittle, 
'•  Hoapitale  de  Elysing  Spit  tel."    Du  ' 


—  No,  to  the  ipittlt  go, 
And  from  the  powdering  tuh  o*  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  luxar  kite  ot'Cressid's  kind. 

Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

—  Your  spittle  rogue-ships 

Shall  not  make  me  to.  Mauing.  lot.  cit. 

This  old  mode  of  spelling  led  Mr.  Seward  into  a 
ridiculous  blunder.  In  the  Little  French  Lawyer  is 
the  following  exclamation  against  an  inferior  practi- 
tioner : 

A  van!  thou  buckram  budget  of  petition*, 

Thou  ipittle  of  lame  causes!  Act  iii.  p.  818. 

The  commentator,  thinking  of  no  spittle  but  saliva, 
writes  the  following  note :  "  To  call  a  petty-foster 
a  person  spit  out  of  lame  causes,  seems  very  stiff, 
ana  the  common  cant  term,  splitter,  is  ao  near  the 
traces  of  the  letter,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  being  the  original."  Consequently  he  reads 
splitter.  The  epithet  lame  might  have  set  him  right, 
if  he  had  attended  to  it;  being  lame,  they  were  fit 
for  the  infirmary,  or  spital. 

Spleen,  $.  Violent  haste.  As  spleen,  or  anger,  pro- 
duces hasty  movements,  so  Shakespeare  has  used 
it  for  hasty  action  of  any  kind.  This  is  given  as 
the  6th  sense  in  Johnson,  but  is  no  longer  in  use. 

;  in  the  colly'd  night, 
' '  i  both  beav'n  and  earth. 

Mid*.  N.  Dr.  i.  1. 
With  swifter  tpleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 

K.  John,  ii.  8. 
O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  tpletn  of  speed  to  tee  your  majesty.  Ih.  v.  7. 

These  instances  show  sufficiently  that  Shakespeare 
intended  the  word  to  bear  this  sense;  but  we  do 
not  find  it  so  used  by  other  writers.  In  the  following 
example  it  seems  to  mean  any  sudden  movement  of 
the  mind : 

And  lire  sequestered  to  yourself  and  me, 
Not  waodnog  after  every  toy  comes  cross  you, 
Nor  struck  with  every  met*. 

B.  *  Ft.  Woman  PUas'd,  L  8. 

Splbent,  a.   lil-tempered,  irritable. 

—  I  know  her  for 

A  tpleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 

Our  cause.  Hen.  VIII.  iii.  8. 

"**  ^Mafconlent,  v.  8.  0.  PI.  iv.  98. 
Sflbndioious,  «•  A  word  unauthoi 
or  usage,  employed  by  Drayton : 
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Split,  to  make  all  split.   A  phrase  expressing 

violence  of  action. 

I  could  play  Ercle*  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make 

all  split.  Mid*.  N.  Dr.  i.  8. 

Two  roaring  bovs  of  Rome,  that  made  all  ipUl. 

B.  If  Ft.  Scornf.  Lady,  ii.  9. 
If  I  sail  not  wUb  you  both  UiU  all  tplit,  haog  me  up  at  the 
main  yard,  and  duck  me.  Bearing  Girt,  O.  PI.  vi.  89. 

To  prepare  my  next  encounter,  but  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make 
all  tplit.  Widow's  Tear*,  O.  PI.  vi.  US. 

To  Spoom,  v.  To  sail  on  steadily,  rather 
very  probably  from  spume,  or  foam. 

Down  with  the  fore-sail  too,  well  tpoom  b* 

B.  le  Ft.  Double  Marr.  ii.  1. 
They  are  then  slackening  their  course  to  wait  for 
the  enemy,  and  strike  their  main  top-sail  and  fore- 
sail to  let  them  come  up :  it  cannot,  therefore,  imply 
particular  swiftness.  Dryden,  from  whom  it  has 
been  also  quoted,  seems  to  describe  a  successful, 
rather  than  a  peculiarly  rapid  motion : 

When  virtue  tpoomt  before  »  prosperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail. 

Dryden,  Hind  tt  Panther,  Part  in. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  on  that  passage  says,  "An  old  sea 
term,  signifying  to  run  before  the  wind."   It  does  so, 
but,  as  we  see,  not  with  a  press  of  sail. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  word 
into  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  4.  but  with  small 
critical  judgment. 

Spoons.  The  common  present  made  by  sponsors  at  a 
christening.  The  better  sort  were  of  silver,  with  the 
figure  of  an  apostle  at  the  top  of  each.  See  Apostle 
spoons. 

Here  will  be  father,  frpdfather,  and  all  together. 
M.  Tbe  spoon*  will  be  the  bigger.  Hen.  VIII.  v.  9. 

Gossips  at  christninga  shall  belpe  you  away  with  many  tpoonet. 

Oate'i  Aim.  Ptobh.  to  (joldmtttu,  p.  36. 
Even  tbe  same  gossip  'twas  that  gave  the  spoons. 

MiJdl.  Ck.  Maid  in  Cheopiide. 
My  chmt'ninc  caudle-cup,  and  ipooat, 
Are  dissuU'd  into  that  lump.  . 

Daven.  Witt,  O.  PI.  via.  414. 
Bishop  Corbet  says,  • 

When  private  men  cut  sons,  tbey  get  a  l 
Without  eclipse,  or  anv  star  at  noon ; 
When  kii>K»  get  suns,  they  get  withal  s 
And  subsidies. 

On  the  Birth  of  Prince  Charles,  Poem*,  p.  105. 
Many  of  these  spoons  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious. 

Spobyar,  i.  A  spurrier,  one  who  made  spurs;  a  mere 
difference  of  spelling.   When  the  spurs  were  fixed 
into  leather,  which  was  sometimes  practised,  it  re- 
quired a  strong  needle  to  sew  them  in  securely. 
My  goodly  tossing  ipvryar't  neele,  ch'ave  lost  ich  know  not  where. 

Comm.  Curt.  O.  PI.  ii.  90. 
The  spurrier  is  introduced,  as  well  as  the  shoe  and 
boot  maker,  in  Jonson's  Staple  of  News: 

God's  so;  my  spurrier!  put  them  on,  boy,  quickly. 
I'd  like  to  have  lost  my  spurt  with  too  much  speed. 

Act  i.  Sc.  8. 

Where  note,  that  the  losing  of  the  spurs  is  an  allusion 
to  the  mode  of  disgracing  a  knight.   See  Spues. 

Spback,  a.  Quick,  alert;  pronounced  sprag  by  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  in  the  Aferry  W .  of  Windsor,  in  con- 
formity with  the  dialect  attributed  to  him,  as  he 
says,  hig,  hag,  hog,  for  hie,  hac,  hoc.  "  Sprath, 
vegetus,  vividus,  agihs."   Coles'  Dsct. 

He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Aferr.  W.  W.  if.  1. 
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Grose  has  it  in  his  Provincial  Glossary. 

Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  that  it  is  used  by  Tony 
Aston,  the  comedian,  in  his  Supplement  to  Collet/ 
Gibber's  Life: 
Mr.  Dogget  was  n  little  tprark  man.  Lac.  eil. 

Spack,  in  Mr.  Wilbrahatn's  Cheshire  Glossary, 
conies  near  to  it  in  sense,  but  is  probably  different, 
as  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  r,  which  is  not  in 
the  original  languages,  Icelandic,  Gothic,  &c. 

Spkent,  part.  Sprinkled.  The  verb  is  supposed  to 
have  been  sprene,  from  ]*ppenan,  Saxon. 

—  The  blood,  in  lumps  of  core, 
Sprent  on  bit  corps  and  on  hi*  paled  face. 

Tuner.  tt  Gum.  O.  PI.  ii.  217. 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substance  tprent 
With  vermeil.  Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  45. 

Besprent  is  still  preserved  in  poetical  language. 

Sprinckle,  or  Sprinkle,  s.  A  sort  of  loose  brush, 
used  for  sprinkling  holy-water.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
A>persoie  (properly  aspersoir)  and  GoupilJott,  both 
which  mean  the  same. 

—  And  io  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy-water  tprinckle,  dipt  in  deowe, 
With  which  site  sprinckled  favours  manifold 

On  whom  she  list.  Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  xii.  13. 

And  an  other  alley  called  Sprincle  alley,  of  an  holy- water  tprin- 
klt,  some  time  hanging  there.  Stowt,  p.  103. 

Ad  holy-water  tprinkle  nude  of  bristles.        Cotgr.  Atpertok. 

Sprino,  *.   A  grove  of  trees.   This  is  nearly  the  5th 

sense  of  spring  in  T.  J. 

If  I  retire,  who  shall  cut  down  this  tpring  f 

Fair/.  Tauo,  xiii.  35. 

This  was  the  enchanted  grove,  thus  mentioned 
afterwards : 

For  you  alone  to  happy  end  must  bring 

The  strong  incbaniments  of  the  charmed  spring. 

L.  xviii.  2. 

—  Unless  it  were 
.  The  nightingale,  among  the  thick-lcav'd  tpring, 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  io  mourning. 

Flettk.  Faith/.  Skepk.  v.  1. 
Mr.  Mason  says,  that  to  this  dav,  many  a  piece  of 
woodland  is  termed  a  tpring.    tn  this  sense  it  is 
also  quoted  from  Milton's  Par.  Loit,  and  from 
Evelyn. 
2.  A  young  shoot  of  a  tree : 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  tpringt. 

Rapt  of  Luereee,  p.  528.  Suppl. 


Even  in  the  spring  of  love  thy  love-^iWi  rot- 

Com.  of  Err.  iii.  2 

3.  A  tune : 

—  We  will  meet  him, 
And  strike  him  such  new  tpring. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  rrophetett,  v.  3. 

In  this  sense  it  is  instanced  from  Chaucer  nnd 
Gavin  Douglas.   Also  Lyndsay.   See  Jamicson. 

4.  For  Spbingal,  or  youth : 

The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  tpring 
A  burning  teudc  ;iboui  his  head  did  move. 

Spent.  Muiopotmot.  I.  291. 
This  other  spring  was  Sport,  the  brother  of  Love. 

A  Spring  of  pork.  The  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
quarter,  which  is  divided  from  the  neck,  and  has  the 
lee  and  foot,  without  the  shoulder.  The  term,  I  am 
told,  is  still  in  use  among  pork-butchers,  as  much  as 
ever;  they  have,  it  is  said,  no  other  name  for  that 
part. 
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Can  you  be  such  an  as»,  my  reverend  master, 

To  tliiuk  these  tprtngt  of  pork  will  shoot  up  (  naref 

B.tsFl.Prof)ktUu,\.l. 
sir,  prny  hand  the  tpring  of  porkt  to  me,  pray  advance  tbt 
rump  of  beefe  this  way,  the  dune  of  bacon. 

Goyton,  Fat.  Kola,  p.  96. 

A  Spring-o  arden,  as  a  general  term,  seems  to  hare 
meant  a  garden,  where  concealed  springs  were  made 
to  spout  jets  of  water  upon  the  visitors. 

Like  a  tpring-garden,  thoot  his  scornful  blood 
Into  their  eyes  durst  come  to  tread  mi  him. 

B.  if  Fl.  Four  Playt  in  One,  play  1«. 
Such  a  garden  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Enstcme,  in 
Oxfordshire ;  and  much  contrivance  of  the  same 
sort  is,  or  was,  also  displayed  at  Chats  worth.  Spring 
Garden,  near  St.  James's  Park,  and  that  at  VauxhaD 
too,  were  once  probably  of  this  kind. 

Spring  all.  A  youth,  a  growing  lad;  sometimes 
written  springald,  and  even  springold.  From  the 
same  origin  as  spring,  or  from  the  Dutch  springad. 
Minsh.  Probably  from  the  old  French,  in  which 
espringaller,  or  springaller,  means  to  leap,  dance,  or 
sport.    See  Roquefort  and  Cotgrave. 

Amongst  tho  rest,  which  in  that  space  befe II, 
There  came  two  tpringalt  of  full  tender  yeares. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  v.«. 
That  lusty  tpringal,  Millicent,  is  no  worse  man 
Than  the  duke  of  Milan's  son. 

City  K.  Cap,  O.  PI.  xj.  325. 
Joseph  when  he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  that  great  man,  vu  a 
faire  young  tpringall.  Latimer,  Serm.  ful  1W.  t. 

He  coumauuded  the  women  to  departe,  nnd  instead*  of  ikexi 
he  put  lusty  benrdles  tpriagallet  into  tbeir  appareli. 

Aorta's  P/af.  00.  L 
Sure  the  devil  (God  bless  os !)  is  in  this  ipringald. 

B.Sf  Fl.  Km.  tfB.  Petite,  M. 
Pray  ye,  maid,  bid  him  welcome,  and  make  much  ol'hiia.fcr, 


by  my  vay,  ha's  a  good  proper  tpringold. 


ly  Begu  iled,  Or.  Dr.  iii.  SS1 
Spruce,  prop.  n.    An  old  name  for  Prussia,  as  appears 
from  these  quotations;   probably,  corrupted  from 
Pruse,  which  is  often  found;  as  in  Gerard,  p.  1364, 
ed.  Johns.  Sec. 

Sir  Edw.  Howard,  then  admiral),  nnd  with  him  Sir  Thomas 
Pane,  iu  doublets  of  crimsin  velvet,  tec.  were  apparelled  after  tin 
fashion  of  Prussia  or  Spruce.  Holintk.  Ckr.  p.  805.  cited  by  TaM. 

Phillips  speaks  thus  of  Spruce  leather: 

Spntee,  a  sort  of  leather  corruptly  so  called  for  Prussia  leather. 

World  of  Wotii. 

The  Spruce  fir  was  also  thus  named,  because  first 
known  as  a  native  of  Prussia : 
For  masts,  Sec.  those  [firs]  of  Prussia,  which  we  call  SpnKt. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  cb.  tt 

Hence  Spruce  beer,  made  from  those  firs ;  which 
some  suppose  to  be  a  modern  invention,  derived 
from  America : 


Spruce  beer,  a  kind  of  physical  drink,  good  for  inward 
&c.  Pkillipt,  *t  lap* 

After  this,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
adjective  spruce,  meaning  neat,  smart,  &c.  originated 
either  from  the  spruce  leather,  which  was  an  article 
of  finery,  or  from  the  neatness  of  the  Spruce  fir;  es- 
pecially since  Mr.  Todd  has  found  sprutado  employed 
as  a  term  for  a  fine  dressed  man,  a  beau.  See  t ■  J 
in  Spruce. 

Spruntly,  adv.  Becomingly,  neatly.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  old  English  word,  being  still  provincial  in 
the  north,  where  a  sprunt  lad  is  said  to  mean  a  stout 
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one ;  and  probably  also,  a  smart,  well-formed  boy. 
A  lady,  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage,  says, 

flow  do  I  look  to  day?    Am  1  not  drest 

Sprunliyf  B.  Jem.  Dev.  an  Ass,  iv.  8. 

Phillips  has  the  adjective  sprunt,  which  he  defines, 
"  Wonderful,  active,  lively,  brisk."    Lac.  cit. 

Spurs,  being  part  of  the  regular  insignia  of  knight- 
hood, obtained  much  notice.  When  a  young  warrior 
distinguished  himself  by  any  valiant  action,  he  was 
said  to  uin  his  spurs ;  when  the  knight  incurred  the 
sentence  of  degradation,  the  spurt  were  hacked  off 
from  his  legs. 

I  wan  the  spurret,  I  had  the  loud  and  praise, 
I  past  them  nil  tliot  prended  in  thine  daies. 

Mhr.  for  Magitt.  p.  130. 
Kef  p  your  ground  sure,  'its  for  your  spurs. 

B.  A-  Ft.  Mad  Lov.  i.  1. 
The  characteristics-  of  a  good  knight  are  thus 
enumerated :. 

You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier,. 
And  when  your  tpurt  mere  giv'n  ye,  your  *word  buckled, 
Then  you  were  sworn  for  virtue'*  cause,  for  beauty's, 
For  chastity  to  strike.    Striko  now,  they  suSert 
Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you  are  a  recreant. 

Id.  Loyal  Suhj.  i.  5, 

Hence,  probably,  it  arose,  that  spurs  were  long  a 
very  favourite  article  of  finery,  in  the  morning  dress 
of  a  gay  man.   They  were  often  gdt. 

Battus  believed  for  a  simple  truth 
That  yonder  guilt-spur,  spruce,  and  velvet  youth, 
Was  some  great  personage.  Wit's  Retreat.  F.p.  539. 

I  tell  thee,  Wcutloe,  thou  art  not  worthy  to  wear  gilt  tpurt, 
clean  linen,  nor  good  cloatbs.       Mil.  of  Inf.  Marr.  O.  PI.  v.  5. 

It  was  a  particularly  fashionable  thing  to  have 
them  so  made  as  to  rattle  or  jingle  when  the  wearer 
moved : 

lie  takes  great  delight  in  hit  walk  to  hear  his  spurs  gingle. 

Earle,  Microc.  Char,  of  an  Idle  Gallant,  19. 
C.  How,  the  sound  of  the  spur  f 

F.  O,  its  your  only  humour  now  extant,  sir;  a  good  gingle,  a 
good  gingle.  B'.  Jons.  Et.  Man  out  of  H.  ii.  1. 

As  your  knight  courts  your  city  widow,  with  jingling  of  his 
gilt  spurs,  advancing  his  bush-coloured  heard,  and  taking  tobacco. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  37. 
Do  not  my  ipurt  proclaim  a  silver  sound  ? 

Wit's  Recr.  F.pig.  on  a  Gallant. 
Who  if  they  have  a  tailing  spur,  and  bear 
Heads  light  as  the  gay  feathers  which  they  wear  — 
—  Think  themselves  are  the  only  gentileman, 


Poole,  Eagl.  Parn.  Preeme. 
erv 

ling,  twatling,  gingting"  p.  192. 


roou,  £.*gc. . 

In  bis  epithets  to  spur  afterwards,  he 


gives  •*  tat- 


Temp.  v.  1. 


spurs  are  used  by  Shakespeare  for  the  lateral 
shoots  of  the  roots  of  trees  : 

—  And  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar. 

—  I  do  note 
That  grief  and  patience  rooted  in  him,  both 
Mingle  their  spurt  together.  Cyme.  iv.  8 

Drayton  has  spurn,  in  the  same  sense : 

—  And  their  root 
With  long  and  mighty  spurns  to  grapple  with  the  land, 
As  nature  would  have  said,  they  shall  fur  ever  stand. 

Polyolb.  xxii.  p.  1 104. 
Both  words  are  from  the  same  Saxon  origin, 
|-pu jinan,  to  kick;  but  whether  Drayton,  or  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare,  used  the  right  term,  we  have 
at  present  no  authority  to  decide. 

Spur-blind.  Thesarue  as  purblind,  whether  intended, 
or  a  press  error,  seems  uncertain. 

c,  I  crave  pardon,  I  am  spur-blind,  I  could  scarce  see. 

Lulu's  Sapko  A/  Phaon,  ii.  8. 
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Spcr-royal,  or  Spur-ryal.  A  coin  of  gold,  value 
fifteen  shillings,  in  the  reign  of  Elizebeth.  It  had  a 
star  on  the  reverse,  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 
Sue  Sitdfiiig's  Plates. 

Spur-royatt,  Harry-groats,  or  such  odd  coin 

Of  liusluiudry,  as  in  (he  king's  reign  now 

W  ould  never  pass.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  ix.  299. 

This  play  was  printed  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  and 
James  I.  had  issued  spur.rouiils. 

Beside  some  hundred  pounds  in  fair  tpur-royals. 

A  Mad  World,  O.  PI.  v.  343. 
This  was  first  printed  in  16U8,  early  in  James  l.'s 
reign.    This  coin  was  commonly  called  rial,  or  rj/uf, 
dropping  the  first  part.    See  Ryall. 

A  Spurn,  *.  Originally  a  kick;  metaphorically  a 
shock. 

But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  niurn, 

Is  dear  ljuinia,  dearer  than  my  soul.       Til.  Andr.  iii.  1. 

Also  an  injury : 

•  —  Who  lives  that  not 

Depraved  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 

Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift  ? 

Timon  of  A.  i,  8. 

To  Squander.   To  scatter. 

In  many  thousand  islands,  that  lie  squandered  in  the  va»t 
ocean.  HowelCs  Lett.  ii.  11. 

To  Square.  To  quarrel.  It  has  been  derived  from 
se  quarrtr,  or  contrecarrtr,  French. 

And  now,  they  never  meet,  in  grove  or  green, 

By  fountain  dear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen, 

But  they  do  square.  Mids.      Dr.  ii.  1. 

Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square.     Ant.  tt  CI.  iii.  11. 

Once,  by  mishap,  two  jJoets  fell  a  squaring, 

The  sonnet  and  our  epigram  comparing. 

Haringt.  Ep.  I.  37. 
Some  [hairl  hangeth  downe,  upright  some  stnndeth  staring, 
As  if  each  bajre  with  other  had  bene  squaring. 

Id.  Ariosto,  xiv.  72. 

He  often  uses  the  word. 
Square,  s.   A  quarrel. 

With  us  this  brode  speech  sildome  breedeth  square. 

Promos  if  Cass.  ii.  V 

The  front  of  the  female  dress,  near  tbe  bosom, 
generally  worked  or  embroidered : 

Between  her  breasts,  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  emboss'd  with  swelling  gold. 

Fatrf.  Tuts.  xii.  64. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants  to  the 
sleeve-baud,  and  tbe  work  about  the  square  on't. 

Wint.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

To  be  at  Square.   To  be  in  a  state  of  quarrelling. 
Marry,  she  knew  you  and  I  were  at  square, 
At  least  we  fell  to  blowes.  Promos  b)  Cass.  ii.  4. 

Squarer,  j.  Quarreller. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  }      Much  Ado  ab.  N.  i.  1. 

i 

Squasu,s.   An  unripe  pod  of  pease. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy,  as 
a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod.  Ttself.  N.  i.  5. 

How  like,  rnetbought,  was  t  then  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash.  Wint.  Tate,  i.  8. 

To  Squiny.   A  colloquial  change  of  the  word  squint. 

I  remember  thine  eves  well  enough.    What,  dost 
TIkm  squiny  at  me?  &  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Squire,  s.  A  square,  or  a  measure;  from  esquierre, 
French.  This  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  word  has  been  arbitrarily 
changed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  instances. 
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But  tamperaunce,  said  he,  with  golden  squire, 
Betwixt  them  both  cau  measure  oot  a  meane. 


Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  58. 
And  Shakespeare  has  it  twice,  in  verse  and  prose : 

Do  you  not  know  my  lady's  foot  by  tiie  squicr, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  ere, 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Lote't  L.  L.  v.  «. 

Not  tbe  worst  of  the  three  but  jomps  twelve  foot  and  n  hall  by 
the  squire.  Winter's  Tale,  ir.  3. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  as  Rider's 
"  A  squire,  norma;  made  by  squire,  normatus. 
Holyoke  retains  "  a  square,  or  squier."   Chaucer  is 
said  to  have  used  squier  in  his  Conclusions  [i.  e.  expe 
riments]  on  the  Astrolabie,  but  in  the  edition  1  con- 
sulted, I  found  it  squaire,  and  square. 

It  seems  in  general  to  be  used  rather  for  a  rule  or 
measure,  than  a  square. 

Squire  op  Dames.  A  personage  introduced  by 
Spenser  in  the  Faery  Queen,  B.1II.  C.  vii.  St.  61. 
&c.  whose  very  curious  adventures  are  there  re- 
corded. It  is  often  used  to  express  a  person  devoted 
to  the  fair  sex. 

V.  What,  the  old  Squire  of  Dame*  still  ? 
if.  Still  tbe  admirer  of  their  goodness. 

B.  It  Ft.  Mans.  Tho.  i.  1. 
—  But  you  are 
Tbe  Squire  of  Dames,  devoted  to  the  service. 

Mau.  Emp  of  the  E.  i.  9. 
Aud  how,  my  honest  Squire  of  Domes,  I  see 
Thou  art  of  ber  privy  council.      Id.  Pari,  of  Lore,  iv.  3. 

Squibility.  A  mere  disfigurement  of  tbe  word  scur- 
rility. 

—  I  came  not  yet  to  be  the  lunges  fbole, 
Or  to  fill  bis  ©ares  with  servile  squirtlitie. 

Damon  If  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  174. 
But  such  as  thou  art,  fountaines  of  tquirilitie.  Id.  p.  211. 

Stabbino  arms.   See  Arms. 

Stabbino  the  dice.  One  of  the  various  tricks 
practised  by  the  cheats  of  old  times,  and  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Complete  Gamester : 

Lastly,  by  slabbing,  that  is,  having  a  smooth  box  altd  small  in 
the  bottom,  you  drop  in  both  your  dice  in  such  manner  as  you 
would  Iwvc  then)  sticking  therein,  by  reason  of  its  narrowness, 
tbe  dice  lying  one  upon  another ;  so  that,  turning  up  the  box,  the 
dice  never  tumble,  it  a  smooth  box ;  if  true,  but  little ;  by  which 
menus  you  tiave  bottoms  according  to  the  to^s  you  pot  in:  for 
example,  if  you -put  in  your  dice  so  that  two  fives  or  two  fours  lie 
a  top,  you  have  in  tbe  bouoio  turn'd  up  two  twos,  or  two  treys; 
so  it  six  and  an  ace  a  top,  a  six  and  an  ace  at  bottom. 

P.  IS.  ed.  lCBO. 

Stable,  $.  A  support.  Saxon.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
a  sta0.    Old  Sylvanus  is  described  as, 


—  His  weak  steps  governing, 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadte  stout.    F.  Q.  I.  vi.  14. 

Sladle  is  used  by  Tusser  and  others,  for  a  young 
growing  tree,  left  in  a  wood  after  cutting.  Stadle  is 
now  used,  I  think,  for  the  stone  supports  on  which 
a  rick  is  raised.  Ash  explains  it  of  the  wooden 
frame  which  rests  on  those  legs,  which  seems  partly 
confirmed  by  Fragm.  Antiq.  p.  286,  where  it  is  called 
a  Derbyshire  word. 

Stage.  It  was  long  a  fashionable  affectation  to  have 
seats  on  the  stage,  not  only  to  see,  but  to  be 
seen. 

Pray  help  us  to  some  stools  here. 
P.  What,  on  tbe  stage,  ladies  t 

At.  Yea,  on  the  stage ;  we  are  persons  of  quality,  I  assure  you, 
a*d  women  of  fashion,  and  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Staple  of  News. 


To-day  111  go  to  tbe  Black-friers  play  boose, 
Sit  i'  th'  view,  aalut*  all  my  acquaintance, 
Rise  up  between  tbe  acts,  let  fall  my  cloke, 
Publish  a  handsome  man  and  a  rich  suit, 
As  that's  a  special  end  we  go  thither, 
All  that  pretend  to  stand  for't  oa  the  stage. 

*ld.Dnir,»»Au,it. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  practised  by  men: 
—  A  fresh  habit 
Of  a  fashion  never  seen  before,  to  draw 
The  gallants'  eyes  that  lit  upon  the  stage  upon  me. 

Mess.  City  M.  u.  t. 

Staggers.   A  violent  disease  in  horses;  hence,  me- 
taphorically, any  staggering  or  agitating  distress. 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance.  Alts  W.  it  J. 

How  come  these  staggers  on  me  1  Cymh.  v.  i. 

Stale,  t.  A  decoy;  any  thing  used  to  entice  or  draw 
on  a  person.  From  the  Bame  origin  as  to  tttel. 
Johnson  does  not  mark  it  as  obsolete,  which  Barely 
it  is.  Originally  the  form  of  a  bird  set  up  to  allure 
a  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey : 

Did  sp*  a  stale.  dM%t°nt*  S00**  «««■*•»  j^  ^y^ 
Stales  to  catch  kites.  B.  If  FL  Bum.  Lint.  i.  1 

Or  a  real  bird : 

But  rather  one  bird  caught,  served  as  a  state  to  bring  in  more. 

Sidn.  Are.  II.  p.  1ft 

Any  object  of  allurement,  in  general : 

Would  never  more  delight  in  painted  sbow 

Of  such  false  blisse  as  there  is  set  for  states, 

T  entrap  unwary  fooles.  Spent.  F.Q.  VI.  x,  J. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go  bring  it  hither, 

For  stale  to  catch  these,  thieves.  leap.  iv.  1. 

—  And  with  this  strumpet, 
Tbe  stale  to  his  forgd  practice.  B.  font.  Fat,  ir.  i. 

Are  we  made  stale*  to  one  another? 

B.  If  FL  L.  Fr.  Lossy,  iii.  p.  «!■ 

Any  thing  used  as  a  pretence,  to  hide  the  truth: 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  be  breaks  tbe  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home,  poor  I  am  but  bis  stale. 

Corn,  of  Err.  £  I. 

In  the  following  passage,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  ob- 
served, besides  the  usual  meaning,  there  is  also  a 
quibbling  allusion  intended  to  the  expression  unit- 
mate  at  chess.   Illustr.  of  Shakesp.  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  stale  of  me  among  these  mates  f 

Tarn.  qfShr.  1 1. 

It  sometimes  means  a  prostitute,  from  the  idea 
that  her  object  is  to  insnare  or  entice : 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Much  Ada  ah.  N.  iv.  1- 
As  a  stalking  horse  was  used  to  decoy  birds,  that 
is  sometimes  also  called  a  stale: 


CtUiUne,  m.W. 


—  Dull  stupid  Lentulus, 
My  stale  with  whom  1  stalk.  2 

See  Stalking-horse. 


A  device,  a  trick : 

Still  as  he  went,  bis  craftio  stales  did  lay, 
With  cunning  traynes  bun  to  entrap  unware. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i-  *• 

To  lie  in  stale  meant  to  lie  in  wait,  or  ambnsb,  for 
any  purpose : 

This  find  I  true,  for  as  I  lay  in  stale. 

To  fight,  with  the  duke  Richard's  eldest  son, 

I  was  destroy 'd,  not  far  from  Diotingdale. 

Aio-r.  Hag.  p.S6i. 
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To  Stalk.  To  employ  a  stalking-horse,  and  to  pursue 
the  game  by  those  means ;  jTsslcan,  Saxon. 

Stalk  on,  Ualk  oo,  the  fowl  aits.    MucA  Ado  ab.  N.  ii.  3. 

—  I  am  no  such  fowl 
Or  fair  one,  tell  him,  will  be  had  with  ttalking. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  it  an  A.  ii.  9. 
Tbeo  underneath  my  bone  I  it  elk,  ray  game  to  strike. 

Drayton,  p.  1462. 

—  Her  smiles 
A  jtigling  witchcraft,  to  betray,  and  make 
My  love  her  hone  to  ttalk  withall,  and  catch 
Her  coded  minion.  Skirley't  Cardinal,  iii.  p.  39. 

Stalking-horse.  Sometimes  a  real  horse,  some- 
times the  figure  of  one  cut  out,  and  carried  by  the 
sportsman  for  the  following  purpose :  It  being  found 
that  wild-fowl,  which  would  take  early  alarm  at  the 
appearance  of  man.  would  remain  quiet  when  they 
saw  only  a  horse  approaching,  advantage  was  taken 
of  it,  for  the  shooter  to  conceal  himself  behind  a  real 
or  artificial  horse,  and  thus  to  get  within  shot  of  his 
game.  It  is  particularly  described  in  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation : 

But  sometime  it  so  happenetb  that  the  fowl  are  to 
no  getting  to  shoot  at  them  without  a  ttalking-korte,  which 
he  some  old  jade  trained  op  for  that  purpose,  who  will,  i 
and  as  you  will  have  him,  walk  uo  and  down  in  the  water, 
way  yoo  please,  nodding  fqu.?]  and  catmg  on  the  gnu 
grows  therein.  Fowling,  p.  16.  8vo. 

He  then  directs  how  to  shoot  between  the  horse's 
neck  and  the  water,  as  more  secure  and  less  perceiv- 
able than  shooting  under  his  belly.  But 

To  sopply  the  want  of  a  ttalking-hortt,  which  will  take  up  a 
Ml  of  time  to  instruct  and  make  fit  for  this  exercise,  yoo 
"J  piece*  of  old  canvas,  which  you  must  shape 
horse,  with  the  head  bending  downwards,  OS 
if  he  grazed,  kc.  Ibid. 

He  directs  also  to  make  it  light  and  portable,  and 
to  colour  it  like  a  horse. 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  ttalking-horic, 
And  under  the  presentation  of  that  he 

At  you  I.  it,  v.  4, 
A  fellow  that  makes  religion  his  stalking-korte, 
He  breeds  a  plague.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  if.  19. 

The  term  cannot  properly  be  called  obsolete ;  as  it 
is  still  occasionally  employed,  and  the  practice  itself 
is,  I  believe,  continued  in  fenny  countries,  where 
wild  fowl  resort. 

To  Stall,  for  to  forestall. 

We  ant  not  pteaa'd  at  this  sad  accident 
That  thus  hath  ttalted,  aod  abus'd  our  mercy, 
Intended  to  preserve  thee,  noble  Roman. 

B.  Jont.  Sejanut,  Act  iii. 
Th«t  is  not  to  be  ttalC d  by  my  report, 
This  only  most  be  told.         Matt.  Batkful  Lover,  iv.  3. 

Also  to  set  fast,  as  a  cart  in  a  slough : 
To  pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  meanes,  is  to  do  like  him  in 
-tsop,  (hat,  when  his  cart  was  Hailed,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and 
cried  aloud,  Help  Hercules !  Burt.  Anat.  p.  999. 

Stalwart,  or  Stalworth,  s.  Brave,  stout;  used 
also  iu  the  Scottish  dialect.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  particularly  on  the  derivation.  Seeel- 
J>yp*e,  Saxon.  Literally  north-stealing ;  but  extended 
af  terwards  to  other  causes  of  estimation. 

His  Molwtk  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Fauf.  Tatto,  vii.  97. 

A  ttatmortk  man  in  any  werke, 
And  of  his  tyme  a  wel  good  dcrke. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  B  1  b. 
But  Harold  aunswered,  that  they  were  not  priestes,  but  Hal- 
a  oerth  and  Imrdic  soldiers. 

HoUntk.  Deter.  ofSfoil.  D  7  b.  col.  t. 
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Stamel,  or  Stammbl.   A  coarse  kind  of  red,  very 
inferior  to  fine  scarlet. 

Red-hood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  $t*mel,   A.  Scarlet  is  too  dear. 

B.  Jon*.  Underwood*,  rol.  vii.  54. 
But  I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman, 
For  wearing  ttammel  breeches. 

B.  tf  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Lumy.  i.  1. 

He  means,  instead  of  scarlet,  which  waB  the  high 
fashion.  Yet  the  difference  was  not  much,  as  ap- 
pears from  this  passage  : 

When  I  translated  my  ttammel  petticoat  into  the  masculine 
gender,  to  make  your  worship  a  paire  of  scarlet  breeches. 

Randolph'*  Hey  for  Honetty,  F  9  b. 
But  that  was  only  an  expedient. 
They  (the  Janizaries)  have  yeerly  given  them  two  gowns  apiece, 
the  one  of  violet  cloth,  and  the  other  of  ttammel,  which  they 
weare  in  the  city.  Sandys'  Travelt,  p.  40. 

Stanch  less,  a.   Not  to  be  stopped,  insatiable;  from 
to  stanch. 

—  There  grows 
In  ray  most  ill-com  pos'd  affection  such 
A  ttunchlett  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cot  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.      Macb.  iv.  3. 
And  thrust  her  down  his  throat  into  his  ttanckleu  maw. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  vii.  p.  791. 

Standard.   An  ensign;  the  officer  who  carried  the 
standard. 

Tbou  shall  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  ttandard. 

Tempest,  m.  9. 

The  reply  is  a  play  on  the  word,  because  the  mon- 
ster is  so  intoxicated  that  he  cannot  stand : 

Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list,  he's  no  standard.  Ibid. 

Stander-grass,  or  Standelwort.   A  name  given 
by  the  old  botanists  to  some  species  of  orchis. 

Therefore,  foul  ttander-gratte,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee.  FUtck  Faitkf.  Shtpk.  ii.  9. 

See  Lyte's  Dodoent,  pp.  249  and  253;  and  also 
Johnson's  Gerard. 

A  St  a  no,  or  Stance.   "  Pertica,  lignens  vect»s.M 
Coles.    A  stake,  or  wooden  bar,  or  post. 
An  inundation  that  ore  bears  the  banks 
And  bounds  of  all  religion  ;  if  some  ttanckt 
Shew  their  emergent  heads,  like  Seth's  fam'd  stone, 
TV  are  monuments  of  thy  devotion  gone. 

Poemt  tubj.  to  R.  Fleicktr't  Epigr.  p.  167. 
Stank,  a.   Used  by  Spenser  for  weak,  or  worn  out; 
ttanco,  Italian. 

Diegon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stun*, 

That  unneth  I  may  stand  any  more.    Skep.  Kal.  Sept.  47. 
Sta  nielry.   Base  falconry.   The  ttaniel  kestril  was 
a  base  unserviceable  kind  of  hawk,  as  the  buzzard 
was  a  mere  kite ;  hence  this  coined  term. 

My  wish  shall  be  for  all  that  pony,  peo-feather'd  ayry  of 
butarditm  and  ttanUlry.  Ijidy  Alimony,  sign.  I  1. 

Stannel,  or  Stamel,  s.  An  inferior  kind  of  hawk, 
called  also  a  kestril;  in  Latin  tinnunculus.  Merrett's 
Pinai,  p.  170.  Coles  also.  It  is  still  Jalco  tinnuu- 
culut,  in  the  Linnean  nomenclature.  The  name  of 
stannel  is  also  given  to  it  by  Willoughby,  Bewick, 
and  other  British  ornithologists.  "This  beautiful 
species  of  hawk,"  says  Montagu,  (Oruith.  Diet.) 
*'  feedB  principally  on  mice,"  which  accounts  for  its 
not  being  noticed  at  all  by  Latham  and  other  writers 
on  falconry. 

F.  What  a  dish  of  poison  she  has  dress'd  him. 

2'.  And  with  what  wing  the  ttanyrl  checks  at  it. 

Twelfth  N.  ii.  5. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reading  of  the  folios  here  is 
stallion ;  but  the  word  wing,  and  the  falconer's  term, 
checks,  abundantly  prove  that  a  bird  must  be  meant. 
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Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  therefore,  proposed  this  cor- 
rection, which  all  subsequent  editors  have  received 
as  indubitable.  The  old  reading,  indeed,  is  mere 
nonsense. 

Slid,  this  Musxus  is  a  MnrtbllUt;  and  if  I  had  not  held  him  a 
feverish  whitc-liverM  tiimiel,  ihat  Mould  never  have  encountered 
any  tiul  the  »even  sisters,  tliut  kiiight  of  the  sun  who  imploy'd  me 
sbould  liuvo  done  his  errand  himself.      Lady  Alimony,  sign.  B  1. 

Starch.  There  was  a  period  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  using  starch  of 
different  colours  to  tinge  the  linen.  In  1564,  says 
Stowe,  a  Dutchwoman  undertook  to  teach  this  art. 
Her  usual  price,  he  says,  was  "  four  or  five  pounds 
to  teach  them  how  to  starch,  and  twenty  shillings 
how  to  uelhe  starch."  There  is  a  masque  extant,  by 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  in  which  five  different  co- 
loured ilarches  are  personified,  and  introduced  as 
contending  for  superiority.  It  is  entitled,  Tlte  World 
Tossed  at  Teiinit,  and  was  printed  in  1G20.  Absurd 
as  these  monstrous  and  starched  ruffs  were,  I  should 
not  have  suspected  the  devil  as  their  author,  had  not 
a  contemporary  writer  discovered  the  fact.  So  we 
learn  from  Stubbes : 

But  wot  you  what?  The  derill,  as  he  in  the  fulncssc  of  his 
matice,  first  invented  those  (treat  runes,  so  hath  he  now  found  out 
also  two  great  pillers  to  bcarv  np  and  maintnine  this  his  kingdom 
of  pride  withall  (for  the  devill  is  kyitg  and  prince  over  all  pride). 
The  one  arch  or  piller  wherewith  the  devil's  kingdom*  of  great 
ruffes  is  underpropped,  .is  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  matter  which 
they  call  ttnrtch,  wherein  the  devil  hath  willed  then)  to  wash  and 
dive  their  ruffes,  which  being  drte  will  stand  stiff  and  inflexible 
about  their  neckes.  The  other  piller  is  a  certaine  device  made  of 
Triers  cresti  d  for  the  purpose,  whipped  over  with  gold  thred, 
silver,  or  silk,  and  this  he  calleth  a  snpportasse  or  underpropper. 

Anatoruie  of  Abuses. 

We  might  rather  suspect  the  devil  to  have  in- 
vented stripping  the  neck  of  all  coverings,  for 
females  at  least.  Stubbes  thus  further  describes 
starch : 

And  this  ttarlch  they  make  of  diver*  substances,  sometimes  of 
wheate  flower,  of  branne  and  other  graines;  Humetimes  of  rootes, 
and  sometimes  of  oilier  tbinges:  of  all  collours  and  hues,  as 
white,  redde,  blewe,  purple,  ami  the  like.  Ibid. 

He  has  accidentally  omitted  yellow,  which  in  po- 
pularity surpassed  all  the  rest. 


Arc  got  into  the  yellow  if  arc*. 

B.  Jotu.  Devil  is  on  Ass,  i.  1. 

Fit.  Yellow,  yellow,  yellow,  Ice. 

Poii.  That's  ttarck!    The  devils  idol  of  that  colour,    lb.  v.  8. 
Trincalo,  what  price  bears  wheat  and  saffron,  that  your  band's 
so  stiff  and  ye/Aw  f  Atbumatar,  O.  R  vii.  ISC. 

One  authority  dates  the  introduction  of  yellow 
it  arch  at  1616;  for  in  the  Osltft  Atmanacke,  pub- 
lished in  1618,  it  is  said, 

Since  yellow  bnudes,  and  saffroned  chnperoones  came  up,  is 
not  above  two  yeeres  past;  but  since  citizens'  wives  fitted  their 
husbands  mith  yellow  hate,  is  not  within  the  memory  of  man. 

See  Yellows,  for  jealousy. 

There  was  some  hope  of  discrediting^  this  fashion, 
after  it  had  been  displayed  t>y  Mrs.  Turner,  at  the 
gallows,  when  she  was  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  by  some  she  was  said 
to  have  been  the  inventress  of  the  fashion ;  but  it 
did  not  so  happen.    See  UowelCs  Letters,  i.  2. 

See  the  long  note  on  the  passage  above  cited,  from 
Reed's  Old  Plays.  The  circumstance  of  its  temporary 
disgrace  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  play  of  the 
Widow : 

Yet  I  would  not  have  him  hanged  in  that  suit  though ;  it  will 
disgrace  my  master's  fashion  for  ever,  and  make  it  as  hateful  as 
yellow  band*.  O.  PI.  lii.  311. 
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Yet  one  author  certainly  affirms,  that  after  this 
period  yellow  Btarch  became  more  fashionable  than 
ever. 

Stark,*/.  Stiff.  Saxon.  This  is  given  by  Johnson  as 
the  original  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  1  believe  it »; 
but  1  think  no  modern  author  would  use  it  as  in  the 
following  passages,  unless  it  were  in  imitation  of 
them. 

B.  How  found  you  him?    A.  Stark,  as  you  see.  Cymb.  it.  J. 
Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Guyon  did  behold, 
His  hart  gaii  weic  as  »f«r*«  as  marble  stone. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  l  «. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  strong : 

There  be  some  fowies  of  sight  so  proud  and  iltrke, 
As  can  behold  the  sunne,  and  never  shrinke. 

Sir  'l'hos.  tt'iutt,  in  Puttenk.  p.  J03. 

Thus  here  too : 

Si  ark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer. 

B.  6s  Ft.  Begg.  flask,  ui.  I 
It  now  seems  to  be  current  only  in  the  third  sense 
given  by  Johnson,  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  hu 
adverbial  sense ;  as  in  stark  mad,  stark  fooU,  8tc. 
i.  e.  completely  mad,  absolute  fools. 

Stabkly,  adv.  Stiffly. 

As  nut  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  boue*. 

.    Meat,  for  Mem.  b.  i. 

A  lie  displayedde  on  the  grounde, 
And  layn  starkly  on  blodc. 

Poem  on  Rick.  I.  Harl.  MS.  4690. 

Starling.  A  corruption  of  sterling,  which  itself  b 
abbreviated  from  Esterling.  The  first  sterling  money 
was  the  silver  penny ;  of  which  a  full  account  is  to 
be  found  in  Stowe's  London,  p.  42  and  43 ;  and  also 
in  a  book  entitled,  Nummi  liritannici  Historia,  pub- 
lished 1726.  From  the'  corrupted  form  staring, 
were  deduced  several  false  and  fanciful  etymologies. 

Some  have  saide  esterling  money  to  take  that  name  of  a  sunt, 
stamped  in  the  border  or  nng  of  the  pemiic ;  other  some  of  a  U*f 
called  a  stare  or  starling  stamped  in  the  circumference,  tec. 

Store,  lot.  fit 

Start-cp,  5.  now  changed  into  upstart.    A  person 
suddenly  sprung  up  and  raised. 
That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  ray  overthrow. 

ifucJ.Adoab.KH 


Upon  my  life,  his  marriage  with  that  start-tip. 
That! 


snake  this  good  m.een  cocker'd  in  her  I 

Jl.  BromcQu.il  Cone  *  » 
Warbnrton,  who  occasionally-  employed  terms  a 
little  antiquated,  has  used  start-up  as  an  adjecu«, 
"  a  new  start-up  sect."  See  T.  J. 
Startups.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoes  with  high  top*,  of 
half  gaiters.  Coles  gives  rteroncs  as  the  corresponding 
term  in  Latin.  "  A  sock,  or  start-up.  Soocus,  pe- 
dale."    Townsead's  Prepar.  to  Pleading,  p.  1/9. 

And  in  high  start-ups  walk'd  the  pastur'u  plain es, 
To  tend  her  tasked  herd  that  there  reinames. 

Hall,  Sat.  B.  «i 

And  of  the  bacon's  fat  to  make  hi*  startopet  black  ami  >:■" 

Warner,  Alb.  lV.i»e.*J. 
VI  hen  not  a  shepherd  any  thing  that  could, 
But  greaz'd  bis  startupt  black  as  autumns  sloe. 

Drayt.  Eel.  rt.  p.  1*» 
But  Hob  and  John  of  the  country,  they  stent  in  charlislib '» 
their  high  startups.       Green's  Quip,  Harl.  Mist.  v.  S9t.  V  ti 

State,  s.  An  elevated  chair,  or  throne  of  dignity;  "id1 
a  canopy.   Sometimes  used  for  the  canopy. 

Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in  my 
calling  my  officers  about  me.  Twetfib  A.  ^ 

So  Falstaff,  when  be  is  to  represent  the  king: 
This  chair  shall  be  my  state.  1  Hen.  IF  «•  *• 
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Where  being  set,  the  line  under  a  state  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Herb.  Men.  of  Chattel. 
It  it  your  MM;  which,  with  •  general  suffrage, 
As  to  the  supreme  magistrate  Sicilv  tender*, 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept.  [Offering  him  the  store  J 

Mat*.  Bondman,  1.  «. 
Mr.  Gifford  here  observes,  that  this  sense  of  the 
word  was  growing  obsolete  in  Dryden's  time,  who 
used  it  in  the  firBt  edition  of  Mac  Fleckno,  where  the 
monarch  is  placed  on  a  state,  but  he  afterwards 
changed  it  to  a  throne. 

Station,  $.   Used  for  the  act  or  mode  of  standing. 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kitting  hill.  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

This  would  not  be  consistent  sense,  if  it  were  not 
understood  of  the  natural  grace  of  the  man  in 
standing. 

2.  The  state  of  rest : 

Her  motion  and  her  (ration  are  all  one. 

Ant.  tt  Cleop.  iii.  3. 

Johnson  instances  this  sense  also  from  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors.  Neither  usage,  however,  is  now 
customary. 

3.  A  regular  place  of  abode  or  rest  for  pilgrims  in 
their  way  to  Rome,  or  other  holy  places,  of  which 
stations  there  are  maps  still  extant.  See  Brit. 
Topogr.  PI.  vii.  vol.  i. 

Yet  I  have  been  nt  Rome  alio. 

And  gone  the  statyons  all  a  row.  i'ovr  Ps,  O.  PI.  i.  p.  60. 

Thus  of  those  in  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land  : 

Forasmuch  as  thcr  be  many  that  hath  written  of  the  holy  lande, 
of  the  statyons,  and  of  the  jurney  or  way,  1  doo  paste  over  to 
speake  forther  of  this  matter.     A.  horde's  Iutrod.  of  Knowledge. 

Statu  a,  s.  A  statue.  Latin.  This  word  was  long  used 
in  English  as  a  trisyllable,  though  statue  was  also 
employed.  Lord  Bacon  has  it  more  than  once  in  his 
45th  Essay ;  and  also  in  other  places :  ~ 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  ttatuaet  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Cesar,  8tc.  Adv.  of  Learning. 

He  speaks  afterwards  of  the  ttatua  of  Polyphemus. 
Hence  Mr.  Reed  very  justly  remarked,  that  statua 
should  be  read  in  those  passages  of  Shakespeare, 
where  the  dissyllable  statue  makes  a  defective  verse. 
As, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  ttatua.  Jul.  C*t.  iii.  «. 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  ttatua.  Id.  ii.  8. 

But  like  dumb  ttatuat,  or  breathing  stones. 

Rich.  111.  iii.  7. 

See  other  examples  of  statua  in  T.  J. 
One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that  the  English 
word  statue  was  often  applied  to  a  picture.  Thus  in 
the  City  Madam,  Sir  John  Frugal,  in  the  last  scene, 
desires  that  his  daughters  may  take  leave  of  their 
lovers'  statues: 

Your  nieces,  ere  they  put  to  sea,  crave  humbly, 
Though  absent  in  their  bodies,  they  may  take  leave 
Of  their  late  suitors'  statue*.  City  Mad.  v.  3. 

Luke  replies, 

There  they  hang. 

Presently  the  pictures  are  turned  into  realities, 


though  Sir  John  says, 

—  Here's  nothing  but 
A  superficies;  colour*  and  no  > 


But  the  lovers  were  concealed  behind  them.  Mr. 
Gilford  properly  observes,  that  "  Massinger,  like  all 
his  contemporaries,  confounds  statue  with  picture." 
Hence  statua  was  called  in,  to  make  a  distinction. 
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In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  is  addressing 
a  picture,  when  she  says. 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  Uotue  in  thy  stead.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

Thus  Lord  Surrey,  speaking  of  the  same  object, 
says  in  one  place, 

And  on  a  bed  his  picture  she  bestow*. 
And  afterwards, 

And  Trojan  statue  throw  iuto  the  (lame.  Trantl.  of  JEn.  4. 
Mr.  Douce  observes  also,  that  a  statue  was  some- 
times called  a  picture.    Iltustr.  i.  49. 

Stature  was  also  used  for  statue,  not  uncommonly; 
which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  remarked. 

And  tlten  before  her  [Diana's]  stature  straight  he  told 
DcToutly,  all  his  whole  petition  there.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  6. 

Those  charets  glittering  bright,  and  ttaturtt  all  of  gold, 
Of  soil  id  masse,  more  rich  then  glorious  to  behold. 

Id.  p.  102. 

Those  ignorant,  which  made  a  god  of  Nature, 

And  nature's  Cod  divinely  never  knew, 
Were  those  to  Fortune  that  first  built  a  stature. 

Dray  I.  Leg.  of  D.  if  Norm.  p.  5«5. 

Statute-caps,  were  woollen  caps. 

Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps. 

Love's  L.  L.  v.  S. 

The  statute  was,  says  Strype,  a  proof  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  care  for  her  poor  subjects.  It  was  "  for 
continuance  of  making  and  wearing  woollen  caps  in 
behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers ;  providing  that  all 
above  the  age  of  six  years,  (excepting  the  nobility 
and  some  others.)  should  on  Sabbath-days  and  holy- 
days  wear  caps  of  wool,  knit,  thicked,  and  drest  in 
England,  upon  penalty  of  ten  groats."  Annals,  ii. 
p.  74.    See  Cap  of  wool. 

Statute-merchant  is  thus  defined  in  Blount's 
NepoAijuar:  "  A  bond  acknowledged  before  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  statutes-merchant,  and  mayor  of  the 
staple,  or  chief  warden  of  the  city  of  London,  or  two 
merchants  of  the  said  city  for  that  purpose  assigned; 
or  before  the  mayor,  chief  warden,  or  master,  of 
other  cities  or  good  towns,  or  other  sufficient  men 
for  that  purpose  appointed ;  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  debtor  and  of  the  king,  which  is  of  two  pieces, 
the  greater  is  kept  by  the  said  merchant,  8tc.  and 
the  less  by  the  said  clerk."  It  was  also  called  statute 
staple. 

if.  II)  enter  into  a  statute-merchant  to  see  it  answered  

Hack.  Alas,  poor  ant!  thou  bound  in  a  statute-merchaut !  a 
brown  thread  wdl  bind  thee  fast  enough. 

Lyly's  Mother  Bomhie,  iv.  S. 
It  is  objected  by  Greene,  as  the  practice  of  a 
mercer,  that  he  will  allow  young  gentlemen  plenty 
of  finery. 

But  with  this  provision,  that  he  must  bind  over  his  land  in  a 
statute-marehant,  or  staple,  and  so  at  last  forfeit  all  to  the  merci- 
less* mercer.  Qui/t,  (ft.  Hart.  Misc.  v.  416. 

Nash  talks  of  the  devil  as  one 

Who  would  let  one  bare  a  thousand  poundes  upon  a  statute- 
merchant  of  his  soule.  Puree  Pen.  in  C«<m.  Lit.  vii.  16. 

Statuminate,  v.    To  support,  as  with  a  pole  or 

Sirop.  A  pedantic  Latiniam,  occurring  only  in  the 
following  passage : 

I  will  statuminate  and  underprop  thee. 
If  they  scoru  us,  let  us  scorn  them. 

B.  Jons.  Ktm  Inn,  ii.  ?. 

Statumen  is  a  j>rop,  in  Pliny. 
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To  Stave  and  tail.  Terms  current  in  bear-baiting: 
to  state,  being  to  interpose  with  the  staff,  doubtless 
to  stop  the  bear ;  and  to  tail,  to  hold  back  the  dog 
by  the  tail. 

First,  Trullu  stav'd  and  Ceidon  taiCd, 

Until  their  masters  loos'd  their  lioltl.  Hud.  I.  iii. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  cause  a  cessation : 

So  law vein  — 

Do  ttave  and  tail  with  writ*  of  error, 

hnverse  of  judgment,  nnd  dem-urrer.  Id.  I.  ii.  161. 

Staves- acre.  A  corruption  of  the  Greek  name, 
staphs*  agtia;  which  Limiaiis  has  preserved  as 
a  trivial  name.  "  Delphinium  staphisagria,"  being 
a  species  of  larkspur,  but  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  other  warm  countries.  The  seeds 
were  formerly  imported  for  medical  uses.  They 
were  particularly  in  repute  for  destroying  vermin  in 
the  head.  Lyte  culls  it  stavit-aker,  but  speaks  of  its 
growing  prosperously  in  this  country.  Transl.  of 
Dodoem,  p.  431.  "  Herba  pedicularis."  Cotes'  Diet. 
In  Woodville's  Medical  Hotutiy,  it  is  called  in  English 
patmahd  larkspur,  or  slovesacrc,  and  is  said  to  be 
still  in  use  for  the  same  purposes  as  formerly,  but  is 
found  too  dangerous  a  narcotic  to  be  used  internally. 
Vol.  in.  p.  406.  pi.  150. 

Stuvet-ncre  —  the  seed  mixed  with  oyle  driveth  away  lice  — 
with  vinegar  it  kilk-th  lice,  being  rubbed  tin  the  apparcll 


lAineham,  Garden  of  Health,  p.  630. 
Stavesnkerf  —  that's  pood  to  kill  vermin,  then  belike  if  I  servo 
you  I  »hall  be'lousy !    Marlov't  Dr.  Fauttut,  Ant.  Dr.  i.  p.  34. 

Look,  how  much  tobacco  we  carry  with  us  to  eipell  cold,  the 
like  quant itie  of  »l«te*-aiter  we  roust  provide  to  kill  lice  in  that 
rugged  countrey. 

Hash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl.  Mite.  Park'*  edit.  vi.  p.  144. 

N.  B.  Stavesacre  is  continued  as  the  English  trivial 
name  for  that  species  of  delphinium,  in  the  improved 
edition  of  Alton's  Hortus  Ketcetisis.  It  appears, 
therefore,  upon  the  testimony  of  physicians  and 
botanists,  that  the  word  is  not  completely  obsolete ; 
but  it  is  so  little  understood  at  present,  as  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

Staile,  for  a  Stale,  or  decoy.    R.  Greene,  Theeves 
falling  out,  in  Harl.  Misc.  viii.  p.  401.  and  often  in 
that  tract.    See  Stale. 

Stead,  or  Sted.    A  place.    Saxon.    Dr.  Johnson 
has  this  sense  of  the  word,  and  marks  it  as  obsolete. 

His  uorfceoti*  rider  from  his  loftio  tied 

Would  liave  cast  downc,  and  trudd  in  durtie  niyre. 

Spent.  F.  Q".  I.  viii.  17. 
There  screeching  satvrs  fill  the  people's  former  ttedei. 

Flctch.  Purp.  hi.  vii.  3. 

So  Holinshed  says,  that  Plautius 
Went  no  further,  but  stayed  and  placed  garrisons  in  tttedet 
where  neetlc  required.  Vol.  i.  d.  col.  I.  c. 

Two  bl«t  Elvsiums  in  one  ttcd, 
The  Its*  the  ureal  infold. 

Drayt.  Quat  of  Cynthia,  p.  023. 

It  was  also  used  in  composition,  to  mark  the  place 
of  any  thing:  as  girdlei/fW,  the  place  of  the  girdle; 
noonited,  the  point  of  noon,  &,c.    See  those  words. 

Stead,  in  the  sense  of  assistance,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  to  stand  in  ttead,"  is  still  occasionally  used.  Road- 
alead  is  also  in  use,  for  a  station  of  ships. 
To  Stead.    To  assist,  benefit,  or  support;  from  the 
second  sense  of  the  noun. 

—  For  lo, 

My  intercession  likewise  tteadt  my  foe.  Rom.  if  Jul.  iii.  3. 
I  could  never  better  tttad  thee  than  now.      Othello,  i.  3. 
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—  No  knees  to  me ;  — 
What  woman  I  may  tted,  that  is  distrest, 
Does  bind  me  to  ber.  B  .  $  FL  Two  NobU  J.  j.  j. 

To  stead  up,  to  fill  up  a  place : 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  ttead  up  your  appoint- 
ment, go  in  your  place.  Aire*,  for  Meat.  iii.  I. 

Stean,  *.  Stone ;  peane,  Saxon.  So  stane,  and  stein, 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.  January  is  described  by 
Spenser,  as  standing  upon  a  large  urn,  whence  issuer 
a  river ;  alluding  to  the  sigu  Aquarius.  But  he 
expresses  it  thus : 

Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  ttean  he  stood, 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Roman  HaJ 

F.Q  VII.VH.H. 

That  the  urn  was  of  stone,  may  easily  he  sup- 
posed ;  more  easily,  than  why  he  should  call  it  an 
earth-pot. 

Stele,  s.  The  stem  or  Btalk  of  any  thing;  from  rrela. 
Saxon.  The  Dutch  is  the  same.  Both  perhaps 
from  cn-nAii,  Greek. 

The  stalke  or  tltale  thereof  [of  barley]  is  smaller  tusn  t\>- 
wbeat  sulk,  taller  and  stronger.  B.  Gouge1 1  Htrctbachius.M.  S3 

Thus  also,  the  stem  or  body  of  an  arrow: 

A  shaft  hath  three  principal  parts,  the  ttele,  the  feihers,  »ai  ;li< 
head.  Atcham't  Tomphitvt,  p.  161, 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  particular  directions  re- 
specting the  best  wood  to  make  the  stele . 
Stell,*.  Probably  the  same  as  stall ;  a  lodge,  or  fixtd 
place  of  abode. 

The  said  Hell  of  Plcssis.  Da  net't  Comina,  sign.  V  J 

This  was  the  castle,  of  which  he  had  spoken 
before. 

To  Steli..  To  fix,  or  place  in  a  permanent  manner; 
from  Stell,  above  noticed.    Sidled  for  stalled. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrcce  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stel'd. 

Shak.  Rape  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  p.  Mi 
There  it  rhymes  to  daeltd. 

Mine  eve  hath  plav'd  the  painter,  and  hath  tleld, 
Tby  beauty's  form' in  table  of  my  heart.      Id.  Sound,  U- 
Here  to  held. 

Since  Shakespeare  has  twice  so  employed  ihn 
word,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  "  sielltd  fire*, 
cited  above,  meant  the  fixed  stars  ?  (meaning;  i» 
except  the  planets).  It  is  not  stelied  hut  stttltd, 
the  first  folio,  and  it  is  so  also  in  the  24th  Sonne:- 
Other  examples  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  found. 
Stelled,p«W.  Supposed  to  be  for  stellated,  by  con- 
traction, meaning  the  fires  contained  in  the  stars: 
which  may  be  rignt.    But  see  to  Stell. 

Hie  sea,  with  such  a  storm,  a*  his  bnrc  bend 

In  hi-ll-bluck  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  op. 

And  queuch'd  the  ttelled  fires.  Lear,  ' 

To  Steli.ify.    To  make  into  a  star,  to  make  glorious- 
And  therefore  now  the  Thracian  Orpheus'  lyre, 
And  Hercules  himself,  are  ttetlify'd. 

Sir  J.  Daviet  on  Datuing,  StanttU1- 
Nay,  in  onr  sainted  Ulendnr  is  plnc'd 
Bv  him  who  seeks  to  slellil'u  l»er  name. 

Druyt.  Ugend  of  Matilda,  p.J<fc 
Good  fortune,  fame  and  virtue  ttxlliket. 

J.  Markham,  in  Engl.  JW  p-  r-Tr 

The  word  is  Chauceriau  also. 
Stellionate,  j.    Fraudulent  dealing;  a  term  ofuV 
Roman  civil  law,  adopted  in  English  only  by  Lorf 
Bacon.    Stellionatut  crimen ;  of  which  a  man  *»* 
guilty,  who  sold  or  pledged  as  his  own,  what  »*-• 
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the  property  of  another.  From  steliio,  a  lizard,  on 
account  of  a  quality  fabulously  attributed  to  that 
animal.  But  it  might  be  given  merely  from  its  being 
versipellit,  or  changing  its  skin.  The  term  is  found 
in  Ulpian,  and  other  writers  on  civil  law.  The 
English  example  I  take  from  Johnson. 

ll  disccrneth  of  crimes  of  ttellionate,  and  the  inchoalions  to- 
wards crime*  capital,  not  actually  committed.  Ld.  Bacon. 

The  wort!  is  not  used  in  the  English  law,  nor 
generally  found  in  Dictionaries.  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia  has  it,  with  a  reference  to  Lord  Bacon. 
Apuleius  makes  Venus  call  her  son  Stellio,  meaning 
deceiver;  and  the  dots.  Vet.  has  stellionator  for 
impostor.  Menage  has  the  word  in  his  Juris.  Civ. 
Amanitates,  cap.  39.  p.  369.  I  have  inserted  it  here, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  these  illustrations  of  it. 

To  Stemr,  v.  To  evaporate,  or  dissipate  in  steam. 
So  Upton  interprets  the  following  lines : 

And  shaking  otThis  drowsy  drcriiucnt, 
Gnu  him  avise,  houe  ill  did  him  bescmr, 
In  slouihtull  xleinc  his  molten  liart  to  tteme, 
And  quench  the  lirond  of  his  conceived  yre. 

fijpmi.  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  87. 

So  in  another  place  : 

That  from  like  inward  fire  that  outward  smoke  had  ttttmd. 

III.  i.SV 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  its  being  made  an 
active  verb,  in  the  former  passage. 

Stent,  s.  Probably  for  stint,  a  mere  change  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme;  or  else  an  abbreviation  of  extent. 

F.nrvthius  that  in  the  cart  first  went, 
Had  even  now  attain'd  his  journey's  stent. 

Mirr.for  Mug.  Saekv.  Ind.  p.  S56. 

Also  as  a  verb,  which  shows  the  former  account  of 
the  word  to  be  the  right : 

And  to  the  ground  her  threw;  yet  n'ould  she  if  eat 
Hit  bitter  rayling,  and  foul,revdement. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iv.  18. 
—  And  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness*,  and  cursing  never  »/<«/ 
To  sob  and  sigh.  jlfiVr.  Mag.  p.  361. 

Stk.rn,  j.  for  steerage,  helm,  or  rudder;  from  tteer. 
Minshew  gives  no  other  sense;  nor  other  old  Dic- 
tionaries.   Sceapn,  Saxon. 

The  king  from  F.ltham  I  intend  to  send. 

And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal.    1  Hen.  VI.  i.  1. 

But  to  preserve  the  people  and  the  land. 

Which  now  r.  main  as  shippc  without  a  it  erne. 

Ferret  tt  Porr.  O.  PI.  i.  158. 
1  am  the.  it  erne  that  gides  their  thoughts. 

J'romoi  if  Com-  i.  2. 

Spenser  and  others  use  stern  for  the  tail  of  an 
animal,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  rudder: 

But  pin  his  sturdy  tterne  about  to  weld, 

Am!  him  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him  ftld. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.  xi.  SS 
And  then  lib  sides  be  swinges  with  his  tterne. 

Ckapm.  Cttar  it  Pompry. 

Si  e bn  age,  s.    The  same. 

—  Follow,  follow. 
Grapple  your  minds  to  tternage  of  this  nary. 

Hen.  V.  Cho.  Act  iii. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  change  this  to  steerage, 
though  that  word  occurs  in  Pericles,  iv.  4.  as  it  is 
regularly  formed  from  the  preceding  word. 

To  Sterve.  To  die;  jreappan,  Saxon.  Hence  to 
starve. 

Not  this  rude  kynd  of  battaill,  nor  these  armes 
Are  meet,  the  which  doe  men  in  bale  to  tterne. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  84. 
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To  her  came  message  of  this  murderment, 
Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  tierce. 

Fair/.  Tano,  ii.  17. 

Where  it  rhymes  to  preserve. 

Choose  out  some  noble  dame,  her  honour  thou,  and  serve, 
Who  will  give  eare  to  thy  complaint,  and  pitty  ere  thou  tier  re. 

Rameus  4-  Jul.  B  3.  Mil.  Suppt.  ii. 
He  could  not  thinke  (or  faintlv  thought)  his  love  to  tterve  her 
hart.  '    Warn.  Alb.  Engl.  ii.  9.  p.  43. 

In  the  edition  of  1612  (esteemed  the  best)  has 
steme;  but  it  is  evidently  an  error.  The  person 
spoken  of  was  dead. 

Steven,*.  Time, appointment ;  doubtless  from  ftepne, 
an  institution,  or  appointment;  which  is  itself  from 
jrepnian,  to  cite,  or  fix  a  time  for  appearance.  See 
Lye's  Saxon  Diet. 

Stephen  kept  his  uleaven,  and  to  the  time  he  gBvc, 
Came  to  demand  what  penance  he  should  have. 

EllU't  Speeim.  of  Anc.  Engl.  Poetry,  iii.  121. 
Wee  may  chance  to  meet  with  Hobin  Hood, 
Here  at  some  unsctt  i'rw«. 

Percy't  Reliquei,  i.  p.  89. 

Opportunity: 

Father  of  light,  thou  maker  of  the  heaven, 

From  whom  mv  being  well,  and  being  springs, 
Bring  to  effect  this  my  desired  tteuven. 

T.  Lodge  on  Solitarie  Life,  p.  50.  repr. 

2.  SttiXn  is  also  used  for  voice,  or  sound;  in 
which  sense  it  comes  from  jtrcpn,  a  voice.  This  is 
the  usage  of  Chaucer,  which  Spenser  has  once  imi- 
tated: 

And  had  not  Roffy  ran  to  the  tteven, 
Lewder  had  bene  si  sine  tbilke  same  even. 

Skrph.  Kal.  Sept.  «4. 

Either  sense  might  here  be  admitted,  but  in  the 
old  glossarial  notes,  which  are  probably  Spenser's 
own,  it  is  explained  noyse.  It  is  also  used  in  that 
sense,  in  another  of  the  ballads  on  Robin  Hood : 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speakc, 
Well  knawe  he  it  was  his  tteven.      Perry'*  Rel.  i.  93. 

A  Stewes,  s.    A  strumpet;  from  stewes,  a  brothel. 
And  shall  Cassandra  now  be  turned,  in  common  speeche,  a  xint  o. 

W  he  tit  one  1  Pramot  if  Cast,  itt  Part,  iv.  a. 
In  the  other  sense,  it  was  also  used  as  singular : 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern,  or  a  it  ewes. 
He  aud  bis  wild  associates  spend  their  hours 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  H.  ii.  1. 
—  His  modest  house 
Tnrn'd  to  a  common  tteaet.         Heyte.  Engl.  Trav.  i.  '2. 

Stichkl,  s.  A  term  of  reproach,  apparently  implying 
want  of  manhood ;  probably  provincial,  rather  than 
antiquated.    Sticel,  Saxon,  does  not  help  us. 

Barren,  ttichel!  that  shall  not  strve  thy  turn. 

Ijxdy  Alimony.  I  4  b. 

To  stichte,  in  Scotch,  is  to  make  a  rustling  sound. 
See  Jamieson. 

To  Stickle,  t'.  n.    To  act  the  part  of  a  stickler. 
There  had  been  blood  shed  if  I  had  not  ttirkltd. 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  271. 
Also  active,  in  the  sense  of  to  part  an  affray : 
—  To  the  muse  refers 
The  hearing  of  the  cause  to  ttiekle  all  these  stir*. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xi.  p.  871. 

Which  violently  they  pursue, 

Nor  ttitkled  would  they  He.  Id.  Mutes'  Elyt.  vi.  p.  U91. 

Stickler,  s.  A  person  who  attended  upon  combatants, 
in  trials  of  skill,  to  part  tbem  when  they  had  fought 
enough,  and  doubtless  to  see  fair  play.   They  were 
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so  called,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  from  carrying  sticks ; 
bat,  rather,  from  the  verb  to  stickle,  for  to  arbitrate. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erepreads  the  earth, 
And  itickler~like  the  armies  separates.  'Fro.  4r  Cress,  v.  9. 
Anthony  was  himself  in  person  a  stickler,  to  part  the  young 
men  w lii'ii  they  had  fought  enough.  North'*  Pint. 

Advanced  in  court,  to  try  his  fortune  with  your  prixer,  so  he 
■nay  bare  fiiir  play  shewn  him,  and  the  liberty  to  chuse  his  ttiek- 
ler. B.  Jon*.  Cynthia'*  Rev.  v.  4. 

Now  were  the  stickler*  in  a  readineste,  and  the  combat  tours 
with  tbeyr  weapons  dniwne  fell  to  it. 

Holinth.  vol.  ii.  4  h  1.  col.  3. 

Stigmatic,  i.  A  person  who  has  been  stigmatized, 
or  burnt  with  an  iron,  as  an  ignominious  punishment ; 
a  base  fellow.    Metaphorically,  a  deformed  person. 

But  like  a  foul,  mishnpru  itigmatick, 

Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.  S  Henry  VI.  ii.  8. 

—  Thus,  in  disgrace, 
The  ttigmatickc  is  font  to  leave  the  place. 

Heyw.  Brit.  Trey,  i.  19. 
Con*  aide  him  to  a  justice,  where  one  swore. 
He  had  been  branded  stigma  tic  before.  Philomythie,  1616. 

SriGMATtCK,  a.  Disgraceful,  ignominious ;  as  allud- 
ing to  being  stigmatized. 

And  let  the  itigmatick  wrinkles  in  thy  face, 

Like  lo  the  boist'rous  waves  in  a  rough  tide, 

One  still  o'ertnke  another.      White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  SOI. 

The  muse  hath  made  him  [Thersites]  *ligmttic  and  lame. 

Heyw.  Br.  Troy,  viii.  9. 

Sticmatical,  a.    Marked  as  with  a  stigma,  ugly. 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmetieat  in  ranking,  worse  in  mind.  Com.  of  Err.  if.  8. 
It  is  a  most  dangerous  and  iiigmatieal  humour. 

Chapman'*  Blind  Begg.  of  Alexandria,  1598. 

Stiomaticallt,  adv.    Disgracefully,  or  deformedly. 

If  you  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look 
Sligmatienlh/  drnwn,  like  to  a  filly's, 
Able  to  (right,  to  such  I'll  give  large  pay. 

Decker  t  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,  iii.  1. 

Stike,  s.  or  Stich.  A  verse,  (<rnxo<)  or  »tanza.  See 
T.  J.  in  Stich. 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  of  a  tlihe, 

But  that  the  storm  so  rumbled  in  her  breast 
As  £olut  could  never  rore  the  like. 

Sackville'i  Ind.  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  859. 
He  had  exactly  spoken  a  stanza,  before  he  says 
this.  From  the  same  origin  are  distich,  tetrastich, 
&c.  Our  old  name  for  a  stanza  was  a  staff",  (see 
Puttenham,  B.  ii.ch.  2.)  whence  the  parish  clerk  sings 
staves ;  and,  by  corruption,  a  $tave,  in  the  singular. 

Stiletto  beard.  Among  the  fantastical  fashions 
which  diversified  the  form  of  beards,  when  they 
were  worn,  the  stiletto  beard  was  long  distinguished. 
It  was  sharp  and  pointed,  as  its  name  implies.  There 
were  various  other  forms.  That  of  a  Roman  T,  of  a 
spade,  and  even  of  a  tile,  as  that  of  Hudibras,  which 


It  was  called  also  a  dagger  beard;  and  is  spo^n 
of  as  a  foreign  refinement : 

—  Now  you  that  trust  in  travel, 
And  make  tharp  beard*,  and  little  breeches  debts 

B.*RQa.o/(*.ii.4. 

A  man  is  spoken  of  as, 

The  very  quake  [qu.  ?]  of  fashions;  the  very  he  that 
Wears  a  stiletto  on  his  chin.  Ford,  The  Fancies,  he.  m.  1. 

The  beard  like  a  T  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Qua 
of  Corinth,  ii.  4.  and  in  the  ballad  above>menuontd. 
It  leads  the  van : 

The  Roman  T, 

In  its  bravery, 
Doth  first  itself  disclose : 

But  so  high  it  turns, 

That  oh'  it  bums, 
Willi  the  flames  of  a  torrid  nose. 

The  mustachios,  of  course,  formed  the  upper  line 
of  the  T. 

Still,  s.    A  steep  ascent;  perhaps  from  jtrjele,  a 
ladder,  Saxon. 

On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  ttilt,  we  see, 
None  runs  more  swift  uor  easier  than  he. 

Browne,  Fist.  I  n. 

I  have  seen  a  reprint,  in  which  it  is  made  "  steep* 
hills,"  but  the  original  may  be  right. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Bacon  has  used  still  ai  i 
substantive  for  calmness,  or  quiet.  See  T.  J.  But 
the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  is  erroneous  in  that 
place ;  his  line  is, 

Doth  all  the  winter  time  at  ttM  mitl 
Walk,  &c. 

Not  still  of  midnight. 

Still,  a.   Continual,  constant. 

But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  the  meaning. 

Til.  Andron.  iii.S 

Stillatort,  s.    A  place  where  distillations  are  per- 
formed. 

Nest  to  the  ttillalory  wait  for  me.    B.  tf  FL  Faith/.  Fr.  S 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  in  his  Elements  of  Archiltcim, 

directs  how  to  place  the  kitchen  and  the  stillatory. 
There  is  even  now,  in  great  houses,  a  place  called 

the  still-room,  which  is  usually  the  territory  of  the 


iidniEht, 

Merry  W.W.  tf.  i- 


In  cut  and  dye  so  like  n  tile, 
At  sudden  view  it  might  beguile. 

That  is,  it  was  red,  and  square.   Most  of  the  fashions 
are  humorously  recorded  in  an  old  ballad,  which,  I 
but  for  one  stanza,  might  be  cited  at  large.  That 
on  the  stiletto  beard  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Ma- 


The  »titttto  beard, 
O,  it  makes  mo  afeard, 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath: 
For  he  that  doth  place 
A  dagger  in  his  lace, 
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in  his  Shaath  f  Acad,  of  Compl. 


Still-piercing.  A  compound  epithet  of  Borne  ok- 
sctirity  in  the  place  where  it  occurs,  namely,  in  these 
otherwise  beautiful  lines : 

—  O  you  leaden  incssertgrrs. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  lire, 
Fly  with  false  aim,  move  the  still-piercing  air 
That  siugs  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

Alt*  Well,  iiU 

Still-piercing  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio- 
The  first  has  still  peering,  which  is  nothing.  It  •*«■* 
plain  that  the  author  intended  an  emphatical  repeto- 
tion  of  the  word  pierce;  read,  therefore,  still  tnerctd: 
i.  e.  which,  though  continually  pierced,  sings  st  it 
The  commentators  have  agreed  to  substitute  stiS^ 
pieced:  which  to  me  appears  the  most  fiat  and  "** 
probable  epithet  that  could  be  inserted  in  such  « 
speech.  What  was  it  to  her  that  the  air  wasp*"** 
again  ?  But  that,  though  pierced,  it  still  sung,  *** 
a  good  reason  why  it  should  be  pierced  rather  than 
her  lord.  With  piercing,  for  in  being  pierced,  « 
.  quite  common  in  the  phrase  of  that  day. 
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Stilo  novo.  When  the  calendar  had  been  reformed 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  English  travellers,  who  wrote 
from  abroad,  usually  dated  their  letters  stilo  novo; 
whence  it  grew  into  a  kind  of  cant  expression. 

—  Into  whose  custody  — 
I  do  commit  your  reformation, 

And  «>  I  leave  you  to  your  tttlo  novo. 

fl.  if  Fl.  Woman's  Piite,  iv.  4. 
This  is  said  because  he  was  proposing  to  travel. 
He  sent  me  letters  beyond  sea,  dated  $lilo  novo. 

Antiqu.  O.  PI.  x.  OS. 

Owen  has  an  epigram,  entitled.  Stylo  Novo,  the 
form  of  which  superscription  would  not  be  quite 
intelligible,  without  knowing  this  custom.  The  epi- 
gram is  this : 

Stylo  Novo. 

Urbs  veterum  cultrix,  rerumqoe  inimica  novarum, 
Imposuit  tastes  cur  sibi  Rom*  novo*  t 

Liter  I/ami,  Ep.  41. 

To  Stint,  v.  a.  To  stop.  In  modern  use  it  means 
only  to  restrain  within  certain  limit*,  to  check ;  not 
to  stop  entirely. 

And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword, 
Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  ttimi  war. 

Ttmon  of  A.  v.  6. 

—  Here  came  a  letter  now 

New  bleeding  from  their  pens,  scarce  dinted  yet. 

Revenger's  Trag.  6.  PI.  it.  359. 
—  Stint  thy  bubbling  tongue, 
Fond  Eclio.  a.  Jons.  Cyntk.  Rev.  i.  S. 

Persuade  us  dye  to  dint  all  further  strife. 

fyen*.  F.  Q.  I.  ia.  99. 

Also  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  cease  : 

And  ttinl  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  Nurse,  say  I. 

Rom.  if  Jul.  i.  3. 
Unwrap  thy  woes,  whatever  wight  thou  lie, 
And  irint  in  time  to  spill  thyself  with  plaint. 

Satkv.  Ind.  Mirr.  Mag.  858. 

Changed  to  tlenl,  by  the  same  writer,  when  it 
suited  his  rhyme : 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jawes  of  hell 

Sate  deepe  remorse  of  conscience,  all  besprent 
With  teares;  and  to  herselfe  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchednesse,  and  cursing  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh.  Jbid.  p.  901. 

For  the  blood  ttinlcd  a  little  when  he  was  laid. 

North  i  Plutarch,  cit.  by  Steevens. 
Sti  n  ta  n  c  e,  s.    Stop,  intermission. 


Marry,  some  two  or  three  days  hence  I  shall  weep 
atiafsare.    But  I  hope  be  died  in  good  memory. 

London  Prod.  i.  1.  Mai.  Suppl.  ii.  455. 

Stirk,  r.  Put  for  stir,  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme.    F.  Q.  II.  i.  7.  and  if.  ix.  30. 

Stith,  a.  Strong,  hard ;  from  the  Saxon  rtrS. 
Ray  has  it  as  a  northern  word ;  and  it  is  still  Scolch. 
See  Jamieson.  It  was,  however,  English ;  for  Coles 
has  it :  "  Stith,  robustus,  rigidus."    Also  in  an  old 


On  stedes  that  were  ttilke  and  strong, 
1'hei  riden  togidcr  with  schaftes  long. 

Amu  /c  AmilouH,  x.  1303. 

A  Stithe,  or  Stith,  «.    An  anvil;  from  rcr5,  hard, 
Saxon. 

Whose  hammers  bet  still  in  that  lively  brain, 

As  on  a  dithe.  Surrey'i  Poems,  E  1. 

And  strake  with  hammer  on  the  stithe, 

A  cuiming  siuith  to  be.  Turbervile,  (1570)  C  3. 

Stithy,  ».   The  shop  containing  the  anvil,  now  called 
smithy;  from  stith. 

And  my  imaginations  arc  as  foul 

As^Vulcan's  ir.ray.  Haml.  iii.  8. 


To  Stithy,  t.   To  employ  an  anvil. 

but,  l.y  the  forge  that  ttithy'd  Man's  helm, 

I'll  kilf  ttiee  every  where.  fro.  if  Crcu.  vi.  5. 

Stiver,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Theobald, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  stewes ;  stives  certainly  meant 
stews  in  Chaucer,  and  elsewhere. 
Take  thy  stiver,  and  pace  her  till  she  stews. 

H.  If  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  I. 
The  reading  of  the  old  edition  was  slriver,  which 
is  certainly  nonsense.    As  to  his  derivation  of  stiver, 
the  coin,  from  this,  it  is  below  notice;  but  hence 
certainly  to  stive  up,  to  keep  close,  or  stewed. 

Stock,  for  stocking. 

With  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose  on  the 

<*her.   Turn.  ofSkr.  iii.  .1. 

Which  our  plain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  siu, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  dock  came  in. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  »vi.  p.  963. 
Or  would  my  silk  dock  should  lose  his  gloss  else. 

Jack  Drvm't  Enter t. 

Also,  as  an  abbreviation  of  stockado,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  attack  in  fencing : 

And  if  a  horned  direll  should  burst  forth, 
1  would  passe  on  him  with  a  mortal  docke. 

Antonio' i  Revenge,  sign.  B  8. 
At  gleek,  and  other  games,  where  -part  of  the 
cards  only  is  used,  the  remainder  was  called  the 
stock: 

—  Are  you  out  too  ? 
Nay  then,  I  must  buy  the  stock.  Send  me  good  carding  ! 

Reference  tod. 

To  Stock.   A  fencing  term,  from  the  substantive,  to 
hit  in  an  onset. 

Oh,  the  brave  age  is  gone;  in  my  young  days. 
A  chevalier  would  dock  a  needle  s  paint, 

B.  If  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  iii.  4. 


Stockado,  more  properly  Stoccata,  being  an  Italian 
term.  A  thrust  in  fencing,  or  an  attack.  Mercutio 
uses  the  original  phrase,  "  a  la  stoccata."  Rom. 
and  Jul.  iii.  1. 

In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  doccedcn, 
and  I  know  not  what.  Merr.  W.  Wind*,  ii  1 . 

Venue,  fie !  most  gross  denomination,  as  ever  I  heard :  O,  the 
staccato,  while  you  live,  sir,  note  that. 

B.  Joni.  Every  if.  in  his  fl.  L  5, 
If  your  enetnio  bo  cunning  and  skilfull,  never  stand  about  tivjrii: 
any  foine  or  imbroccata  but  this  thrust,  or  doccaia  alone. 

„      .„,.  ,     .   Saviolo,  Pract.of  Duello,  H  1  b. 

Hee  will  hit  any  man,  bee  it  with  a  thrust  or  doccada,  with  an 
imbroccada,  or  a  charging  blowe,  with  a  right  or  reverse  blowe. 

Florio'tid  Frutet,  p.  119. 
Or  Robrus,  who  edict  to  nimble  fance,  *  P 

Still  greetes  me  with  dockado,  violence.      Mont.  Sat.  i. 
Fighting  after  the  old  English  manner,  without  the  itockntlar. 

Bar.  Met.  of  Aj.  Prologue. 
Stomach,  s.  Pride,  haughtiness.  This  sense  is  hardly 
used  now.    Of  Wolsey  it  is  said, 
He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Hen.  mi.  iv.  8. 


Such  a  great  audacitic,  and  such  a  domach  reigned  in  his  bodie. 

Holinth.  of  Rick.  111. 

For  this,  and  several  kindred  significations,  see 
T.  J . 

Stonace.  A  corruption  of  Sionehenge,  always  popu- 
larly used  in  the  neigbourhood  of  that  extraordinary 
Druidical  monument.  It  was  also  current,  as  a  word 
signifying  any  remarkable  heap  or  collection  of 
stones. 
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—  As  who  with  skill, 
Anil  knowingly,  hit  journey  manage  will, 
Doth  often  from  the  beaten  road  withdraw, 
( >r  to  heboid  a  ttonage,  tast  a  spaw, 
Or  with  tome  subtle  artist  to  conferre. 

G.  Tooke's  Bel  ides,  p.  1 1 . 
Would  not  everv  body  say  to  him,  We  know  the  slonage  at 
Gibjnl.  Leslie. 

Stond,  s.    Station,  situation;  for  stand,  jronbe, 
Saxon.    A  remnant  of  the  older  language. 
Bnt  when  he  saw  the  dninscll  pnssc  away, 
He  left  his  Monti,  and  her  purse wd  apace. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.  vi.  48. 

Slvwnd  seems  to  be  put  for  it  in  another  instance, 
for  the  rhyme's  sake  : 

And  those  si*e  knights,  that  Indies  champions, 
And  eke  the  redcrosse  knight  ran  to  the  stottnd. 

Ib.  III.  i.  63. 

That  is,  to  the  place. 

Ston  e.    Used  for  a  gun-flint. 
Q.  Where's  the  stone  ut'this  piece? 
2  S.  Tlio  drunimer  took  it  out  to  light  tobacco. 

B  Sr  Ft.  Kn.  of  B.  Pest,  v.  1. 

Stone,  the  fool.  Of  this  personage  little  is  known, 
hut  from  the  castigation  he  received  for  his  too  bold 
KtircasuiB.  It  appears  from  the  following  passage 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  taverns, 
doubtless  to  divert,  the  guests.  The  foolish  knight,  in 
the  Fox,  Sir  Politick  Would-be,  calls  him  Mass  Stone ; 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Gilford  denies  that  mass  is  a 
contraction  of  master,  and  refers  it  to  the  Italian 
messer.  But  I  think  he  is  mistaken ;  for  as  the 
word  messer  was  never  used  in  England,  there  is 
little  probability  of  its  being  so  contracted :  besides, 
it  should  have  formed  mess,  not  mass.  See  Mas. 
Poor  Stone  was  whipped  in  Bridewell  for  saying,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  (not  North- 
ampton) going  ambassador  to  Spain,  "  That  there 
went  sixty  fools  into  Spain,  besides  my  lord  admiral, 
and  his  two  sons."  Winwood,  cited  by  Giflord.  If 
he  really  died  about  the  time  when  Jonson's  play  of 
the  Far  appeared,  that  was  in  1605,  the  very  year 
after  bis  punishment;  but  it  was  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  true,  to  be  reported  to  Sir  Politick. 

—  Faith,  Stone,  the  fend,  is  dead, 
And  they  do  lack  a  tavern  fool  estreraely. 

B.  Jou.  Fox,  ii.  I. 

He  did  not  find  his  calling  so  privileged,  as  it  is 
described  in  a  song  in  that  comedy.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
Stone.  George.  A  famous  bear-ward,  or  keeper  of 
beare;  from  whom  also  one  of  his  bears,  famous  for 
the  sport  he  made,  was  named.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  distinguish  the  bear  from  his  master. 

—  At  the  banqueting  house  window. 

When  Ned  Whiting  or  George  Stone  were  at  the  stnke. 

B.  Jon*.  Silent  Human,  iii.  1. 

How  many  dogs  do  you  think  I  had  upon  lue?  utmost  oa 

many  us  George  Stone,  the  bear,  three  at  once. 

Puritan,  iii.  ft  Suppl.  ii.  .191. 
It  seems  that  George  died  about  1610,  for  in  the 
Owlet  Almanack,  published  1618,  it  is  said, 

Since  that  old  luyall  souldier,  George  Stone,  of  the  Reare- 
Khrden,  dird,  8  ycarrs.  P.  fl. 

Stone-bow,  j.  A  bow  from  which  stones  might  be 
shot,  a  cross-bow.  Coles  Latinizes  it  by  hatista. 
Cited  by  Todd  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  v.  22. 

O,  for  a  stone-bate  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  I  Tvclflk  N.  ii.  5. 

—  Children  will  shortly  take  him 

For  a  wall,  and  set  their  it  one- turn:  t  in  his  forehead. 

B.  It  Fl.  King  and  No  K.  v.  1. 
Wltoeter  will  hit  the  mark  of  profit,  must,  like  those  that  shoot 
with  ttone-boKS,  wink  with  one  eye.      Moriton,  Dutch  Court  ex. 
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Stoop,  or  Stoip.   A  drinking  veasel,  cup,  bowl,  ot 
flaggon ;  from  the  Dutch.    See  Johnson. 

Marian,  I  say,  a  stoop  of  wine,  Taelftk  H.  il  J. 

Set  me  the  sttmpt  of  wine  upon  that  table.  Hand.  ».  s. 

Fill 's  a  new  stoupe.  B.  if  Fl.  Scorn/.  L  ii. 

Stoop  is  certainly  meant  in  the  following  passage : 
Was  not  thy  ale  the  mightiest  of  the  earth 
In  malt,  and  thy  slope  fill'd  like  a  tide.' 

Id.  Four  PUut  ■«  0«. 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  a  large  vessel : 

Come,  lieutenant,  I  hare  a  stoop  of  wine;  and  here  without 
are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would  fain  hare  a  nuasurt  t« 
the  health  of  the  black  Othello.  Othello,  u.  3 

This  stoop  of  wine  was  to  afford  each  a  measure 
out  of  it. 

Also,  a  post  fastened  in  the  earth.    Hay's  .Yor(A 
Country  Words.    He  derives  it  from  the  Latin  tmpa. 

It  may  be  known ;  hard  by  an  ancient  stoop, 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  days  decay 'd. 

Toner,  if  Gum.  O.  PL  ii  Ml. 

Stover,  s.  Fodder  and  provision  of  all  sorts  for 
cattle ;  from  estovers,  law-term,  which  is  so  explained 
in  the  Law  Dictionaries.  Both  are  derived  from 
estouvier,  in  the  old  French,  defined  by  Roquefort, 
"  Convenance,  necessile,  provision  de  tout  ce  qui 
est  necessairc."   Dictionn.  de  la  Langue  Rom. 

—  Where  live  nibbling  sheep, 

And  Bat  mends  tliatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

Temp.  iv.  1. 

And  others  from  their  cars  are  busily  about 

To  draw  out  sedge  and  roed,  for  thatch  and  stover  fit. 

Vraxft.  Polyolb.  w.  p.  U& 
Thresh  barley  as  yet  but  as  need  shnll  require, 
Fresh  threshed  for  iforer  thy  cattle  desire. 

Tawer,  November's  Hu,t. 

Stocnd,  *.  Time,  moment,  occasion,  exigence.  A 
Chaucerian  word,  in  which  author  it  bears  this  seiist 
Scunb,  Saxon. 

O  who  is  that,  which  brings  me  happy  choyce 
Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  erery  st'ound' 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  riii.  SB- 
His  legs  could  bear  him  but  a  little  sttmnd. 

Fair/.  Thuo,  tit.  tS. 

In  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  it  is  written  stovnt: 

—  When  once  it  felt  the  vrbocle 

Ot"  slipper  fortune,  stay  ic  mijtht  no  statue.  P-  *t° 

E.  K.  (Speuser's  original  annotator)  once  explain* 
it  Jits : 

And  keep  your  corpse  from  the  carefull  ttounds. 
That  in  mi  carrion  carcass  abounds 

Sheph.  Kal.  May,  *JT 

Johnson  explains  it  sorrow,  and  gives  some  pav 
sases  that  seem  to  bear  that  sense  ;  as  does  also  the 
followiug.  Spenser  certainly  uses  it  with  great  lati- 
tude : 

Apainst  whose  power  nor  God  uor  man  can  rind 

Defence,  ne  ward  the  danger  of  the  wound, 
But,  being  hurt,  secke  to  be  roedicin'd 
Of  her  that  tint  did  stir  that  mortal  ttound. 

Colin  Clout,  «■  »'  y 
So  far'd  it  with  me  in  that  heavy  stoussd. 

Tuner,  tf  Gum.  ().  PI.  h- 

Still  it  seems  that  circumstance  or  sitttatiou  may 
fairly  explain  it,  as  in  the  other  examples. 

Stound,  for  stunned. 

So  was  he  ttound  with  stroke  of  ber  huge  wilt- 

Spens.  F.  Q.  V.  «  ? 
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Stour,  or  Stowre.  Distress,  tumult,  contention. 
Johnson,  who  inserts  the  word,  derives  it  from  the 
Runick  $lur,  or  the  Saxon  jreonan,  to  disturb;  but 
that  word  means  to  steer:  he  should  have  written 
(Tynan,  or  jTijmn,  which  do  mean  to  vex  or  disturb. 
It  does  not  occur  in  Shakespeare,  belonging  properly 
to  an  earlier  period. 

—  At  which  sad  «/<wrrr, 
Frompart  furtli  stcpt,  to  stay  the  mortull  chance. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  3*. 
The  famous  badge  Clorinda  us'd  to  hear. 
That  wonts  in  every  warlike  stour  to  win. 

Fait/.  Tauo,  ii.  3B. 
And  titter  those  brave  spirits  in  all  those  balefull  floors, 
That  with  duke  Robert  went,  against  the  pagan  powers. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xvi.  p.  964. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  poetical,  but  not  a  collo- 
quial word  in  those  days. 

Stbaciiy  occurs  only  in  the  following  passage,  which 
has  much  exercised  conjectural  ingenuity,  though 
apparently  hitherto  in  vain. 

There  is  example  for  't ;  the  lady  of  the  Strachy  married  tha 
yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  Twelfth  N.  ii.  5. 

After  various  attempts  of  other  commentators,  not 
worth  reciting,  Mr.  Steevens  conjectured  that  it 
should  be  read  starchy,  and  explained  it  to  mean 
the  laundry.  But  no  such  word  was  ever  seen 
in  that  sense ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  would  make 
an  apposite  example  of  an  unequal  match,  which  is 
the  thing  required.  Why  the  lady  of  the  laundry 
should  be  so  much  superior  to  the  yeoman  of  the 
wardrobe,  is  far  from  clear.  Mr.  Steevens  properly 
calls  it  a  desperate  passage,  which  fully  apologizes 
for  his  desperate,  though  ingenious,  conjecture.  It 
is  printed  in  the  first  folio  in  italics,  as  a  proper 
name.  It  has  since  been  conjectured  (by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Knight)  to  be  a  further  corruption  of  stratico;  which 
Menage  certainly  gives,  as  the  regular  title  of  the 
governor  of  Messiua.  Origini.  If  so,  it  will  mean 
the  governor's  lady ;  and  Ilfyria  is  not  far  from  Mes- 
sina. Whatever  becomes  "of  the  name  of  Strachy, 
similar  occurrences  were  never  wanting,  which  might 
be  the  subject  of  allusion.  R.  lirome  produces  pa- 
rallel instances,  in  the  eong  of  a  servant  to  his  lady  : 

Madam,  Faire  truth  have  told 
That  quern*  of  old 

Have  now  and  then 
Married  with  private  men. 
.\  countess  wiis  no  blusher 

Tu  wed  her  ushtr. 

Without  remorse 
A  Indy  took  her  horac- 

•Keeper  in  wedlock.  New  Acad.  iv.  1. 

One  of  these  might  be  a  lady  of  the  strachy.  Such 
examples  were  never  rare.  Lord  Bacon's  daughter 
married  her  gentleman-usher,  Underbill ;  and,  though 
she  was  not  a  countess,  her  birth  was  noble.  It  is 
asked  also  by  another  dramatist, 

Has  nut  a  deputy  married  his  cook-maid? 

An  alderman's  widow  one  that  was  her  turn-hro:ich  ? 

B.  4  Ft.  H  it  at  uv.  II'.  i.i.  1. 

Str  *r,n,  ».    Slaughter ;  a  Latinism,  strages,  Latin. 

I  have  not  dixnded  famine,  fire,  nor  ttrage, 
Their  common  vengeance. 

Wtbster't  App.  4'  Virginia,  Act  v. 

Straights.  A  cant  name  for  some  of  the  narrow 
allies  in  London,  formerly  frequented  by  profli- 
gates. 
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Look  into  any  angle  o*  the  town  (the  ttreightt,  or  the  Ber- 
mudas) where  the  quarrelling  lesson  is  read. 

K  Jon.  north.  Feu  ,  ii.  0\ 

—  Turn  pirates  here  at  land, 

Ha*  their  Bermudas,  and  their  strops  i'  th'  Strand.  Ibid. 

See  Bermudas. 
Strain,  the  same  as  strene.    Descent,  lineage. 

lie  is  of  noble  strain.  Much  Ado,  ii,  t. 

See  Johnson.  This  sense,  though  not  now  in 
common  use,  has  been  preserved  in  poetry,  by 
Dryden,  Prior,  and  others. 

Also  disposition : 

Sir,  you  nave  sttown  to-day  your  valiant  strain, 

And  fortune  led  you  well.  A'.  Lear,  v. 

To  Strain,  v.  n.    Appbed  to  the  flowing  of  a  river. 
The  often  wandering  Wye,  her  passage*  to  view, 
As  wantonly  sho  strains  in  her  lascivious  course. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  vi.  p.  771. 

So  again : 

But  back  industrious  muse,  obsequiouslv  to  bring 

Clear  Severn  finun  her  source;  and  tell  liow  she  doth  strain 

Down  her  delicious  dales.  lb.  p.  776. 

To  Strain  courtesy.  To  use  ceremony,  to  stand 
upon  form. 

You  should  not  need  strain  curt'sy  who  should  have  it, 
Sir  John  would  quickly  rid  vou  ot'that  care. 

'Sir  J.  Oldc.  i.  2.  Suppl.  ii.  27o\ 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  coa'rt'ty  who  shall  copo  him  first. 

Shokesp.  Venus  If  Adonis,  Suppl.  i.  447. 
At  the  last,  though  long  time  ifrei'iiiii*  ntrtetie  who  should 
goe  over  the  stile.  Euph.  <$-  hit  Engl.  K  k  iii. 

But,  like  gossips  neere  a  stile,  they  stand  straining  court  cue 
who  shall  goe  first.  Taylor,  Water  P.  Disc,  to  Salisbury,  p.  25  a. 

To  decline  a  thing  civilly : 

Now  since  vou  needs  will  Imvo  me  citui 
Why  I  straine  cttrt'sic  iu  that  cup  to  pledge, 
One  said,  thou  mad  'at  that  cup  so  hot  of  spice, 
That  it  had  made  thee  now  a  widower  twice. 

Sir  J.  Harinttt.  Epig.  ii.  5. 

Also  to  hang  back,  or  be  shy,  said  in  ridicule: 
The  dike  was  drie,  the  bottom  ev'n  and  plaine, 

Both  sides  were  ;.teep,  but  steepest  next  the  towne, 
At  this  the  soldiers  cur  teste  do  straine, 

Which  of  them  first  shall  venter  to  go  downc. 

Id.  Ariosto,  xiv.  107. 

Straint,  for  pressure,  or  constraint. 
Upon  his  iron  toller  griped  fast, 
That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast. 

Opens.  F.  Q.  V.  ii.  1 1. 

To  Strait,  t>.  To  straiten,  to  put  to  inconvenience, 
to  puzzle. 

—  You  were  stroked 

For  a  reply.  ITinfrr's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Stramazoun.  A  downright  or  descending  blow,  in 
opposition  to  a  stoccata,  or  thrust;  a  term  in  the  old 
school  of  fencing,  from  stramazzone,  Italian,  which  is 
itself  from  ttrnmazzare,  to  slay,  or  murder.  The 
stramazoun  might,  therefore,  be  called  a  murdering 
blow. 

I  bring  loth  to  take  the  deadly  advantage  that  lay  before  me  of 
his  left  side,  made  a  kind  of  stramazoun,  ran  him  up  to  the  hilts 
through  the  doublet,  &.C.        B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  iv.  3. 

The  description  does  not  answer  the  definition, 
but  that  might  be  intended,  to  imply  ignorance  in  the 
speaker. 

Strand,  the,  in  Westminster,  was   formerly  the 
habitation  of  the  first  nobility,  containing  Somerset- 
house,  Leicester,  afterwards  Essex-house,  Arundel- 
the  Savoy ;  Cecil,  Bedford,  York,  and  Dur- 
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ham  bouses,  all  palaces  of  princes,  bishops,  or  noble- 
men.   So  Sylvester: 

Kerr  to  the  Thfiines-wnrd,  all  along  the  Strand, 

The  Mutely  booses  of  the  nobles  Hand.  Dubart.  III.  ii.  3. 

The  only  remaining  representative  of  this  magni- 
ficent line  of  inhabitants,  is  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, whose  superb  palace  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval,  a  cell  to  the  priory 
and  convent  of  Rounceval  (Roncevalles)  in  Spanish 
Navarre.  The  inconceivable  increase  of  building 
ban  been  continually  driving  the  nobility  further 
west,  in  quest  of  fresher  air,  and  freer  space;  but 
still  pursued  by  growing  streets,  and  multiplying 
inhabitants. 

Strange,  a.  Unacquainted  with  the  place,  as  a  fo- 
reigner ;  also  coy,  or  shy. 

—  Beseech  yon,  sir, 
Desire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  lea  re  him, 
tie's  ((range  and  peevish.  Cfmb.  i.  7. 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  tt  range. 
To  hare  them  in  sale  stowage.  Ibid. 
Trust  me  1  was  strange,  in  the  nice  timorous  temper  or  a  maid. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  401. 

Stbauoht,  for  distraught.    Distracted,  crazed. 

He  seemed  rather  to  bee  a  man  draught  and  hnmtde  with 
chayncs,  than  lyke  one  that  had  hyt  wittes  and  understandynge. 

Paintert  Pal.  of  Pleas,  ii.  T  3. 
So  as  being  now  straught  of  minde,  desperate,  and  a  verie 
foole,  he  goeth,  kc.  Scot't  Discern,  of  Witchcr.  L  8  b. 

Also  for  stretched,  as  used  by  Chaucer  : 

Striking  me  down  on  the  place  where  yet  I  lie  itraught . 

Skelton's  Don  Quit. 

See  T.  J. 

To  Straw,  v.  Now  made  strew,  or  strow;  but  straw 
has  been  thought  nearest  to  the  etymology,  stratum, 
Gothic.  But  the  Saxon  will  authorize  strew,  and 
the  Danish  strow;  strew,  however,  has  prevailed. 
Straw  occurs  several  times  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures;  but  not  there  only.  See  2'.  J. 
Junius  prefers  it.  Shakespeare  has  o'er-straw'd,  for 
strew'd  over: 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-stravd 

Willi  sweets.  Vtnut  It  Adonis,  Mat.  SuppL  i.  459. 

Strea  ve.  Seems  to  be  used  for  stray,  in  the  following 
passage: 

Why  did  be  counterfeit  his  prince's  hand, 
For  some  ttrtave  lord.hip  of  concealed  land. 

Halt,  Sat.  v.  1. 

Strene.  Descent,  lineage;  supposed  from  rtpynb, 
Saxon. 

Sate  goodly  Temperaunce  iu  garments  cleoe, 
And  sacred  Reverence  ybonie  of  heavenly  ttrtne. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  ix.  3S. 

So  also  in  VI.  vi.  9. 

But  Spenser  also  uses  strain,  which  he  altered  pro- 
bably for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.   See  Strain. 

Sprung  of  the  auncient  stockc  of  princes  ttraine. 

Ibid.  IV.  viii.  S3. 

To  Strength,  r.  for  to  strengthen. 

Whose  happy  ordered  raigne  most  fertile  breed** 
Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  to  strength  bis  state. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i.  17. 

To  Strike.  To  take  money,  whether  forcibly  or  by 
fraud;  or  borrowing. 

—  I  must  borrow  money, 
And  that  some  call  a  striking.    Shirley,  Gentl.  of  Venice. 
The  cutting  a  pocket,  or  picking  a  purse,  is  called  striking. 

Greene's  Art  of  Ccmeycatch. 
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The  expression  is  not  dissimilar  to  one 
oecurs  in  Latin : 

—  Porro  alliens  Geta 
Ferietur  alio  munere,  ubi  hem  prpercrit. 

Tex.  Pherm.  i.  \. 

To  blast  or  affect  by  sudden  and  secret  influence 
as  the  planets  were  supposed  to  have  power  to  do: 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  ttrikc. 

Hence  p/anet-struck. 

St  rike  me  luck.  A  familiar  phrase,  which  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  striking  a  bargain,  and  giving 
earnest  upon  it. 

Y.  L.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  and  draw  the  writ- 
trigs.    M.  There's  a  CodVpenny  for  the*. 

B.tf  Fl.Seornf.L.  Actii. 
But  if  that's  alt  you  stand  upon. 

Here,  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  be  done.   Hudibr.  II.  i.  SS/). 

That  is,  here,  conclude  the  bargain,  and  it  shall  be 
done. 

Stringer,  s.  A  person  who  made  strings  for  bowi. 
Thus  three  distinct  artists  were  employed  to  furnish 
out  that  simple  instrument:  the  bowyer,  who  made 
the  bows;  the  Jletcher,  who  made  tbe  arrows;  and 
the  stringer,  who  made  the  strings.  All  three  have 
remained  in  use  as  family  names.  Tbe  importance 
of  a  good  stringer  is  well  described  by  Ascham : 

But  herein  you  must  be  content  to  put  your  trust  in  hennt 
stringers.  And  surf  lye  stringers  ought  more  diligenttye  to  bt 
li  ked  upon  by  tbe  officers,  than  eytber  bowyer  or  fletcher,  becaiue 
they  may  deceyve  a  simple  man  the  more  easclyer.  An  ill  striajt 
breaketh  many  a  good  bowe,  nor  no  other  thiuge  halfe  so  marc. 
In  want,  if  a  stringe  breake,  the  man  is  lost,  and  is  no  man, 'for 
his  weapon  is  gone,  and  although  he  have  two  ttringet  put  <m  tt 
once,  yet  be  shall  have  small  Teaaure,  and  lease  room*  to  bead* 
bis  bowe ;  therefore,  God  send  us  good  stringers,  both  for  «>m- 
and  peace. '  Now  what  a  stringe  ought  to  be  made  on,  whether  «t 
good  hetupe,  as  they  do  now  adayes,  or  of  flue,  or  of  siltt,  I 
leave  that  to  the  judgement  of  stringers,  of  whom  we  tautt  bu» 
them.  Aicham,  Tosvph.  p.  139,  be 

In  the  following  example  it  is  used  for  a  libertine, 
with  as  much  attention  to  propriety  as  the  slip-slop 
character  of  tbe  speaker  required  : 

A  whoreson  tyrant,  oath  been*  an  old  stringer  in  his  dsn,  I 
warrant.  B.  *  Ft.  Knight  ofB.  P.'i. J- 

Perhaps  the  dame  means  striker,  which  > 
the  same  sense. 

That,  if  the  sign  deceive  me  not,  in  time, 

r,  like  his  father. 


WUI  prove  m 

Mass.  Unnat.  Comb.  *  5 
Stripe,  «.    Seems  to  be  used  by  Browne  for  strain,  or 
measure. 

I  shall  goe  on  ;  and  first,  in  difTring  stripe, 
The  fioud-god's  speech  thus  luue  on  oaten  pipe. 

Brk.Past.  I.  ii 

He  then  goes  on  in  eight-syllable  verse. 

Strivimno,  or  Strivemng.  The  old  name  for  tbe 
town  and  county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland. 

Striviling,  »1io  siege  our  rescue  crav'd,  can  tell 
England's  misfortune  in  that  haplesse  fight. 

Mirr.  fur  Magiitr.  p.  71*- 
Others  (more  unlikely)  of  being  coyned  aiStrivetin,  or  Stsrti«J> 
a  townc  in  Scotland.  Si  owe' t  London,  p. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  origin  of  sterling  money. 

It  [Lennoi]  is  parted  from  Sterling  or  Sniveling  «W> 
mountains.  SaUonstalCs  Mercator,  p-  T° 

Stroke.  To  bear,  or  have  a  stroke;  to  bear  w?- 
to  have  force,  or  influence.  Mr.  Dibdio,  on  the 
following  passage,  says,  that  he  does  not  find  lb* 
sense  explained  in  any  glossary  ;  but  Johnson  has  it. 
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as  the  eighth  sense  of  the  word  stroke.  See  Johnson. 
It  is  not  so  used  at  present. 

Where  money  beareth  nil  the  stroke,  it  it  hnrd,  nnd  almost  im- 
possible, that  the  weal-public  mny  justly  be  cort-metl,  »nd  ptn*- 
perously  flourish.         alore's  Utopia,  Dibdm's  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  VM. 

But,  sir,  to  tell  you  tho  plain  truth,  Count  Condom  ir  nt  that 
time  had  a  great' stroke  in  our  court,  because  there  was  nmrc 
than  a  mere  overture  of  a  match  with  Spain. 

UoscelCs  Litters,  ii.  Let.  61. 

To  have  a  prevalence : 
There  is,  besides  these  subdialectt  —  another  tpeech  that  hath 
a  great  stroke  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  called  Franco. 

Id.  ikid.  Let.  59. 

Strokes,  ».  A  flatterer,  metaphorically;  so  used  by 
Jonson.  To  claw,  and  stroke  the  persou  they 
courted,  was  commonly  attributed  to  sycophants. 

—  Dan*!  Polish, 

My  lady's  stroker.  Magn.  Lady,  ir.  t. 

Mr.  Gi  fiord  says  that  Jonson  often  uses  it  in  that 
sense,  but  I  have  not  noted  the  instances. 

Sthossers.  Thought  to  be  a  misprint  for  trossers  in 
Hen.  V.  iii.  7.  In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  it  is  corrupted 
into  ttroucet : 

Prithee,  Lord  Strudgc,  let  me  have  mine  own  cloaths,  my 
strtmces  there.  Part  I.  v.  1 1. 

Both  mean  the  same,  namely,  what  are  now  called 
trowsers.     We  have  it  however,  undoubtedly,  in 
another  place,  where  its  meaning  is  not  clear : 
The  Italian  close  stroster,  nor  the  French  standing  coller. 

Deck.  GuPs  Homo,  p.  40.  repr. 
Probably  strosser  was  only  a  corruption  of  (roster, 
which  is  clearly  the  same  as  ttowser. 

Stbout,  «.    A  strut.    Coles  acknowledges  the  word, 
both  as  verb  and  substantive. 
Curl  up  your  hair,  walk  with  the  best  strouts  yon  can. 

His.  of  En/.  Mate.  O.  PI.  x.  75. 

To  Stbout.   To  strut. 

They  were  passing  pompous  in'their  gesture*,  for  they  strouted 
up  ana  down  the  tally  us  proudly  as  though  they  had  there  ap- 
pointed to  act  some  desperat  combat. 

Greene's  Quip,  Hart.  Misc.  v.  398. 
Mustachoes  ttrouting  long,  Mid  chin  close  shave. 

Fair/.  I'astu,  ix.  8. 
The  dainty  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only  si'lke, 
That  makes  each  udder  strvut  abundantly  with  milke. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xiii.  cited  by  Johnson. 

So  the  original  edition ;  but  in  the  reprint  of  1763, 
octavo,  it  is  made  strut.    See  p.  924. 

Stbow,  a.  Loose,  scattered ;  from  to  straw,  which 
was  often  used  for  strew.    See  Johnson. 

—  Nay,  where  the  grass, 

Too  sfrow  for  fodder,  and  too  rauk  for  food, 

Would  generate  more  fatal  maladies.    Lady  Alim.  D  *  b. 

Struck,  or  Stricken  in  yrars.  Both  meant  as 
the  participle  of  Btrike;  advanced  in,  or,  rather, 
affected  by,  years.  As  a  tree  is  said  to  be  struck, 
which  has  some  of  its  branches  withered  through 
age.  Johnson  says,  I  know  not  how  the  phrase 
could  originate. 

—  We  say,  the  king 

Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 

Well  strut k  in  years.  Rirk.  III.  i.  1. 

It  is  often  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible : 

Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken  in  age. 

Genes,  xviii.  11. 

See  also  xxiv.  1.  Josh.  xiii.  1,  8tc    Well  hi  these 
phrases,  must  stand  for  much. 
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I  Strumphcsheb,  t.  Perhaps,  an  usher  to  strumpets; 
but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  as  I  have  not  seen  any 
other  instance  of  the  word. 

He  [a  bawd]  lives  at  all  distances  and  posture*,  one  while 
tnjKStcr  or  tobncco-scllcr,  otherwise  xtrumphusher;  now  brother, 
then  cozen,  sometimes  master  of  the  house:  yet  nil  this  while 
rogue,  tbeefe,  and  piuipe.  Lent  on  >  Leasures,  Char.  11. 

Stuck.  A  corruption  of  stock,  itself  abbreviated  from 
stoekado;  an  assault  in  fencing.  See  Stock,  and 
Stock a do. 

I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives 
me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable- 

Twelfth  N.  iii.  *. 

The  same  is  doubtless  intended  in  the  following 
passage,  where  stucke  is  the  reading  both  of  the  first 
quarto  and  folio. 

—  Ill  have  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom 'd  stuck, 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  Html.  iv.  7. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  this  is  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  word  tuck;  out  this- is  not  warrantable. 
He  first  conjectured  that  it  ought  to  be  tuck,  and 
then  cited  it  as  an  example  of  that  word.  It  was 
not  till  the  fourth  folio  edition,  that  the  word  tucke 
crept  in,  which  certainly  would  make  a  convenient 
sense,  being  fully  authorized  as  a  name  for  a  rapier. 
But  stuck  is  also  sense,  and  has  the  support  of  all 
the  early  editions.  Stuck,  for  stock,  however,  has 
been  found  hitherto  only  in  these  two  examples; 
stock  itself  frequently. 

Stulpes.  Qu.?  posts,  stumps,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Brtdgewarde-within,  so  called  of  London  bridge,  which  bridge 
is  a  principall  parte  of  that  worde,  and  begmneth  at  the  stulpes  on 
the  south  ende  by  Southwarke,  Ice.  Stove's  Loud.  p.  107. 

This  word  is  repeated  in  the  improved  edition  by 
Stowe  himself,  and  again  by  his  continuator  Strype, 
but  without  any  intimation  of  its  meaning. 

Stum,  s.  Strong  new  wine,  used  to  give  strength  and 
spirit  to  what  is  vapid ;  supposed  to  be  contracted 
from  muttum,  Latin.  Coles  renders  it,  "  mustum 
valid issi mum  dolio  ferrets  circulis  munito  infartum," 
which  throws  light  on  the  mode  of  keeping  it. 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum,  be  all  fine. 

B.  Jons.  Rules  /or  the  Tav.  vii.  19. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  is  obsolete,  but  cer- 
tainly it  occurs  very  seldom.  It  is  in  Hudibras. 
See  Johnson. 

Stupe,  s.  A  pledget  dipped  in  some  healing  liquor 
warm,  and  applied  to  a  wound;  from  stupa,  flax,  or 
tow,  of  which  it  was  made.  I  know  not  whether 
still  in  use,  as  a  technical  word. 

—  Leave  crying,  and  III  tell  you ; 
And  get  your  plaisters,  and  your  warm  stupes  ready. 

6.  It  Ft.  Lover's  Progress,  i.  «. 

To  Stut,u.  To  stutter;  originally  slot,  from  stottern, 
German.  It  is  in  Withal's  Little  Dictionarie,  "  to 
slut,  to  stammer,  balbutio."  Mr.  Wilbraham  has  it 
in  his  Glossary  of  Cheshire  words,  as  still  used  in 
that  county. 

Nay,  he  hath  Albano's  imperfection  too, 
And  stars  when  he  is  vehemently  roov'd. 

Martian's  Wkat  you  »%t%  Act  I  Anc.  Dr.  ii.  915. 
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Som  liowl,  win  halloo,  some  do  sissr  and 

Syh.  Dubart.  p.  fl 55. 

Sucli  is  the  line  which  Allot  falsely  printed,  spoil- 
ing the  verse : 

Some  howle  and  cry,  end  some  star  and  straine. 

In  the  reprint  of  Allot,  the  annotator  says, "  perhaps 
for  stutter;"  but  the  word  was  equally  in  use. 

To  Sty.  To  ascend;  from  rrrran,  Saxon.  Jortin 
says,  that  stee  is  a  ladder  in  the  north.  Rem.  on 
Spenser.    Ray  also  has  it. 

TTmt  was  ambition,  ra«h  desire  to  sty. 
And  every  link  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  46. 

—  Yet  love  can  higher  stie 

Tlmn  reason's  reach,  and  oft  hath  wooden  done. 

Id.  III.  ii.  36. 

To  sley  is  used  for  to  ascend,  by  Chaucer;  and 
steure,  now  stair,  is  made  from  it;  and  Gower  is  also 
quoted  by  Warton.  But  it  is  not  found  in  later 
poetry. 

Sty,  s.  A  pimple  growing  on  the  eyelid;  from  the 
same  Saxon  word  as  to  tty,  in  the  sense  of  to 
ascend.  There  was  a  fancy  that  a  piece  of  gold 
applied  to  the  eye,  would  cure  this  complaint. 

—  I  have  a  tty  bere,  Chilax. 
CAi.  I  have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  •  penny. 

B.  If  Fl.  Mad  Lav.  v.  4. 
There  is  n  ttie  grown  o'er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 
An.  Pnt  a  gold  ring  in  '»  nose,  and  that  will  cure  him. 

Id.  Elder  Bro.  ii.  4. 

Scbduement,  *.  Defeat;  a  word  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare, and  used  by  him  only  once.  Its  meaning  is 
obvious. 

—  I  have  seen  thee. 

As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  tubduementt. 

Tro.  It  Crest,  if.  5. 

To  Subscribe.    To  yield,  or  submit. 

For  Hector,  in  his  bluse  of  wrath,  subscribes 

To  tender  objects.  Id.  ir.  5. 

As  I  subtcribe  not  that,  nor  any  other. 

Meat,  for  Meat.  ii.  4. 

Mariow  has  been  quoted  for  a  like  use  of  the 
word: 

Subtcribe  to  his  desires.  Lust's  Dominion. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  subscribe  should  be 
read  in  the  following  lines : 

Kent  banish'd  thus!  and  Franco  in  cooler  parted  1 
And  the  king  gone  touight '.  tubtcrib'd  his  power  t 
Confined  to  enhibition.  Lear,  i.  9. 

The  folio  has  prescribed,  which  better  suits  the 
passage.  All  the  rest  are  acts  done  against  the  king. 
To  subscribe,  submit,  or  yield  up  his  power,  must  have 
been  his  own  act;  but  his  power  prescribed,  limited, 
circumscribed,  suits  with  all  the  rest,  as  done  inju- 
riously to  him,  and  therefore  should  seem  to  be  the 
right  reading. 

Subscription,*.  Obedience, 

I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  yon  children, 

You  owe  me  no  tubtcription.  Lear,  iii.  « 

Subtle,  a.  seems  to  have  been  used  occasionally  for 
smooth.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  term  particularly  used 
by  bowlers,  to  express  a  fine  smooth  green. 

—  Nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Coriol.  v.  3. 

Johnson  explains  it  deceitful,  meaning  difficult, 
(subtle,  6),  but  the  next  instance  disproves  it. 
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Upon  Tityos  breast,  that,  for  six  of  the  i 
the  subtlest  howling  ground  in  all ' 


3: 


acres,  ii  <_  _ 
ITartary.      B.  J«u.  CUviiu, 

Jonson  has  twice  applied  this  epithet  to  lip*,  but 
in  what  sense  is  not  clear;  perhaps  in  that  of  prac- 
tised or  skilful. 

Suburbs.    The  general  resort  of  disorderly  persons  in 
fortified  towns,  and  in  London  also.   See  the  note 
on  the  following  passage. 
All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vi«mm  must  be  plnck'd  down. 

JUat.forMm.lt 

We  find  in  the  classics,  that  it  was  the  same  in 
ancient  times. 

See  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieut. 
i.  1 ;  Massinger's  Emperor  of  the  East,  where  the 
Mignion  of  the  Suburbs  is  a  prominent  character, 
(Act  i.  Sc.  2) ;  and  various  other  passages  in  all  our 
old  dramatists.  This  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
question  of  Portia  to  Brutus,  in  Julius  Cttsar: 

—  Dwell  I  bot  in  UM>  inferos 
Of  thy  good  pleasure  f 

Which  she  immediately  follows  up,  by  adding, 
—  If  it  be  so, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1 

Jonson  has  the  expression  of  a  "  suburb  humour," 
for  a  low,  dissolute  one.    Ev.  M.  in  his  11.  In  the 
suburbs  also,  the  citizens  had  their  gardens  and  ban- 
ueting  houses,  where,  unless  they  are  much  slaa- 
ered,  many  intrigues  were  carried  on. 

Come,  we'll  dine  together,  after  walk  abroad 
Unto  mv  suberb  garden ;  where,  if  tboult  hear, 
I'll  read  my  heart  to  thee. 

Rowley's  New  Wonder,  Act  i.  Anc.  Dr.v.ttT. 
See  Garden-house. 

Suckb,  $.  for  juice,  or  moisture. 

Tho  force  whereof  pearceth  die  tucke  and  marie  [laarro*] 
within  ray  bones.  Palace  of  Pitts,  u.  S  i  k. 

Take  the  tucke  or  juice  of  a  radish  root. 

Ward,  cited  by  Muses. 

Sucker.    In  allusion  to  rabbit,  which  had  been  just 

mentioned.   See  Rabbit-sucker. 

G.  I  promise  you,  not  a  house-rnbbit,  sir. 

A'.  No  tucker  of  thein  all.         B.  £  Fl.  Wit  at  see.  IT.  'ii  I 

Suckets,*.  Dried  sweet-meats,  or  sugar-plums  ;  that 
which  is  sucked. 

Chests  of  refined  sugar  severally. 

Ten  tun  of  Tunis  wine,  tucket,  sweet  drag. 

Old  Taming  ofSkrest,  6  PI-  >•  *>*• 
*  And,  in  some  six-day's  journey,  docs  consume 
Ten  pounds  in  suckttt,  and  in  Indian  fume. 

Drayt.  Moemc  p.*tt 
Bring  hither  tuckets,  candied  delicatcs, 
We'll  taste  some  sweetmeats,  gallants,  ere  we  sleep. 

Anton,  ts  Mellida,  pa*  ' 
Why  here's  an  old  wench  would  trot  into  a  bawd  aw, 
For  some  dry  tucket,  or  a  colt  in  marchpane. 

Middles.  Worn.  bew.  WW 

To  Sue,  v.   To  follow ;  suivre,  French. 

But  while  I,  tuing  this  so  good  success*, 
Laid  siege  to  Orliaunce  on  the  river's  side. 

Mirr.Mag.  p.  J* 

See  Johnson,  (3,  Sue.) 

Sugar  of  Barbary.  The  finest  sugar  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  brought  from  Barbary,  before  the 
trade  of  the  West  Indies  was  fully  established. 

Mer.  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'tis  but  sending. 
Gotm.  No,  I  can  send  to  Barbary  ;  those  people 
That  never  yet  knew  fanb,  have  nobler  freedoms. 

B.4Fl.Btgg*r;Butk,** 
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A  school-boy,  trying  to  coax  his  master,  calls 


tugar,  sweet  matter. 

Mar tt on' i  What  you  mill,  Act  ii. 

Suoar-candian.    Sugar-candy ;  whether  the  unu- 
terraination  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  rhyming 
smeraigne,  or  was  thought  more  proper  in  itself, 
I  cannot  say. 

If  not  s  dramme  of  triacle  soveraigne, 


Or  aqua-vita,  or  mgar-caHdian, 
Hot  kitchin  cordialls  can  it  ramcdie. 


Hold  Sat.  II.  W. 


To  Soogest.   To  tempt. 

There's  my  punt;  I  give  th 


masters  service. 


Atr$  Weft  that  E.  W.  iv.  5. 


O  sweet  tuggating  love  t  if  thoa  hast  sinn'd 
Teach  me  thy  tempted  subject  to  excuse  it. 


this  to  ruggrtt  thee  from  thy 
te 

iwCrt<.o/r.  u.6. 


Suooestion,  i.   Temptation,  seduction. 

—  For  all  the  rest, 

They'll  take  suggettion  at  a  cat  laps  milk.    Tempest,  ii  1. 

Also  for  crafty  device : 

—  One,  that  by  suggestion 

Ty'd  all  the  kingdom.  flea.  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Holinshed  had  said,  whom  Shakespeare  copied, 

By  craftje  ruggettion  got  into  hit  hand  innumerable  trentare. 

P.  939.  edit.  1587. 

Suist,  s.  An  egotist;  or,  rather,  what  theologians 
call  a  self-seeker.  Whether  peculiar  to  the  author 
here  quoted,  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

A  man  with  more  liberty  might  be  debtor  to  the  Jew  of  Malta, 
than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schismaticall  mitt,  that  baites  with 

JR.  Whitlock's  Zootomia,  p.  369. 
The  whole  section  is  entitled,  "  The  grand.  Schis- 
matick,  or  the  Suist  Anatomized."    The  section 
extends  from  p.  357  to  p.  383,  and  concludes  thus  : 

In  short  a  suist,  and  selfe-projector  (so  far  as  known)  is  one  the 
world  would  not  care  how  soon  he  were  gone ;  and  when  gone, 
one  that  Heaven  will  never  receive;  for  thither  I  am  sure  he 
cometh  not,  that  would  (like  him)  go  thither  alone.  P.  S83. 

Suicism,  i.  Used  by  the  same  author  for  the  acts  or 
character  of  a  Suist,  as  above  described.  The 
opposite  to  self-denial. 

But  his  tuicisme  was  to  grotse,  than  any  of  Abah's  relations, 
(whom  he  made  run  out  of  all  they  hail)  nii^bt  read  it.     Id.  ibid. 

A.  Suit,  s.  A  petition  or  request  made  to  a  prince  or 
statesman.  Though  we  still  use  the  word  in  many 
kindred  senses,  I  do  not  think  we  should  now  use  it 
absolutely  for  a  petition,  as  in  these  passages. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  he  dreams  of  smelling  oat  a  suit. 

Rows,  if  Jul.  i.  4. 

We  should  say  it  thus  of  a  law-suit,  but  not  of  a 
court  solicitation,  which  led  to  the  alteration,  in  some 
editions,  to  lawyer's  nose,  instead  of  courtier's ;  but 
the  old  editions  have  courtier's,  which  Warburton, 
therefore,  very  properly  restored. 

F.  If  you're  a  suit,  shew  water,  I  am  bliad  else. 

A.  A  suit,  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 

The  quarry  that  yon  hawk  for.    Mom.  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  1. 

Because  the  court  suits  were  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  bribery.   Hence  the  following  term. 

So  it-broke  a, s.    One  who  made  a  regular  trade  of 
obtaining  favours  for  court  petitioners. 

A  luit-broker  in  court.  He  has  the  wortt 
Report,  among  good  men,  I  ever  heard  of, 
For  bribery  and  extortion.  Id.  ib.  ii.  «. 
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Suitor,  «.  A  person  who  had  a  petition  to  urge  at 
court,  one  who  sought  places  or  favours. 

Is.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 

Please  but  your  honour  bear  ma.  Aug.  Well,  what's  your 
suit.  Meat,  for  Met*,  ii.  t. 

They  say  poor  suit  art  have  ttrong  breaths;  they  shall  know  we 
nave  strong  arms  too.  Coriol.  i.  1. 

You  grandies  o'  the  court  cannot  take  breath, 
Nor  breath  in  sweet  avre,  besides  putrid  lungs, 
For  multitudes  of  suitors,  that  like  gratis 
Doe  ban  about  your  eares,  and  make  yee  madd. 

Wilson  t  Inc.  Lady,  ii.  1. 

That  suitor  was  frequently  pronounced  shooter  (as 
it  is  now  sometimes)  see  the  notes  on  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  where  Boyet,  having  asked  "  Who  is  the 
suitor?"  is  answered  by  Rosaline,  "  She  that  bears 
the  bow."  With  other  puns  alluding  to  archery, 
iv.  1. 

To  Sullevatb.  To  raise  into  hostility;  soulever, 
French.  It  seems  rather  a  pedantic  affectation,  than 
a  word  ever  in  use. 

flow  he  his  subjects  sought  to  sullevate, 
And  brcake  the  league  with  France  concluded  late. 

Dun.  Civ.  W.  i.  St.  43. 

Summ'd.  Term  in  falconry;  having  all  the  feathers 
complete.  Milton  has  used  it.  See  Johnson,  in  to 
Sum,  No.  3. 

With  as  unwearied  wints,  and  in  as  high  a  gait 
As  when  we  first  set  forth,  observing  every  state, 
The  mate  from  Cambria  comes,  with  pinions  summ'd  and 
sound.  Dntyt.  Polyolb.  jd.  p.  859. 

Metaphorically  of  clothes : 

No  more  sense  spoken,  all  things  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Till  you  be  summ'd  again,  velvets  and  scarlets, 
Anouited  with  gold  lace. 

B.  4  Ft.  Wit  u>.  Money,  iii.  p.  318. 

See  T.  J. 

Summerings.  Rural  sports  performed  at  Midsummer. 
Bonfires  were  made  on  those  occasions,  with  other 
sports  aud  festivities,  of  which,  however,  I  do  not 
find  any  very  correct  account.  See,  nevertheless, 
Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  vol.i.  240.  4to.  They  took 
place,  of  course,  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, which  is  Midsummer-day.  The  festival  at  Burgn- 
Westra,  in  the  Pirate,  is  a  summering :  "  The  blessed 
Baptist's  holiday,"  says  the  old  Udaller,  "  was  made 
for  light  hearts,  and  quick  heels." 

His  [a  ruffian's]  sovcrajenty  is  shewn  highest  at  Mnv-j  antes, 
wakes,  summtringt,  and  rush-bearings;  where  it  is  twenbe  to  one 
but  bee  becomes  beneficiall,  before  he  part,  to  the  lord  of  the 
mannonr,  by  reason  of  a  bloody  nose  or  a  broken  pate. 

Ctitus's  Wkimxias,  CUr.  IT. 
Then  doth  the  joyfult  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  his  tume, 
When  bonfires  great,  with  lusty  flamo,  in  every  towne  doe  burne, 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maydes  doe  dance  in  every 
street.  Barnaby  Googc,from  Naageorgius. 

For  the  extraordinary  festivities  formerly  practised 
at  Chester  on  that  day,  see  the  introduction  to 
Strvtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  xxvi,  and  Mr.  Mark- 
land's  admirable  essay  on  the  Chester  Mysteries,  now 
printed  in  the  3d  volume  of  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
p.  625,  ed.  Boswell. 

Summersault,  s.  See  Somersault.  "Saltaa  pe- 
tauricus."   Coles.    Soubresault,  French. 

O'er  each  hillock  it  will  vault, 
And  nimbly  do  the  summersault. 

Drayton,  Mute's  Elytitm,  p.  1457. 
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Su  mm  oner,  or  Sumner.  The  latter  being  a  popular 
contraction  of  the  former.  The  officer  now  called 
an  apparitor;  a  term  formerly  so  prevalent  as  to 
become  a  proper  name:  witness  the  late  estimable 
master  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Ear-lack  thou'rt  a  goat ;  —  III  set  a  tumncr  upon  thee. 

Match  at  Mid*.  O.  PI.  vii.  498. 

In  the  Heir,  a  sumuer  of  the  spiritual  court  is  one 

of  the  persons  of  the  drama.    O.  PI.  vii.  p.  13b". 

An  abbot  that  bad  led  o  wanton  life. 

And  cited  now,  by  death's  sharp  mmntr  sicknesse, 

Felt  in  bi*  soul  great  agony  and  strife.  Har.  Epigr.  ii.  02. 

What  may  that  be  f 

Cla.  A  tumaer 
That  cites  her  to  appear.  B.  4'  F I.  Valentin,  ii.  9. 

I  presume  we  ought  to  read  sumuer  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Hi*  nose  was  precious,  richly  rubified,  and  shined  brighter  than 
any  summer's  [r.  twiner's]  snout  in  Lancashire. 

Fennor,  in  Cent.  Lit.  i.  301. 

Why  Lancashire  sumnert  were  particularly  red- 
nosed,  may  perhaps  be  discovered.    See  Tawney. 

Sumpter.  Generally  united  with  horse,  to  signify  a 
horse  that  carried  provisions,  or  other  necessaries ; 
from  sumptus,  Latin,  or  sommier,  French.  In  the 
following  instance  horse  seems  to  be  understood : 

—  Return  with  her  f 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  Leer,  ii.  4. 

See  Johnson,  who  gives  another  example,  where 
the  horse  seems  also  to  be  meant,  though  not  ex- 
pressed.   So  also  here : 

I  would  have  had  you  fumish'd  in  such  pomp 

As  never  duke  of  Burgundy  was  furoish'd ; 

You  should  have  had  a  tumpter,  though 't  had  cost  me 

The  laying  out  myself.  B.  if  Ft.  Noble  Cent.  v.  1. 

We  read  also  of  sumpter-cloths,  sumpler-saddles, 
&c.  Sumpter-horse,  mule,  &c.  are  still  in  use;  but 
not  sumpter  alone. 

I  fancy  it  originally  meant  the  panier,  or  basket, 
which  the  sumpter-horse  carried. 

And  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  tumpter*. 

Id.  CupidTt  Revenge,  v.  9. 
With  that  two  sumptert  were  du>charg'd 

In  which  were  hangings  brave; 
Silk  covering,  cortenj,  carpets,  plate,  Sec. 

Perry's  Relia.  i.  p.  318. 

Superlative,  double,  or  accumulated,  as  it  maybe 
called,  having  not  only  the  superlative  form,  but  also 
th»adverb  most,  was  not  esteemed  bad  grammar  in 
Shakespeare's  time. 

Brutus  shall  yield,  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  tbe  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Julius  C*tar,  iii.  1. 

A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 

Country  call'd  his  !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 

For  the  mtat  mart  hit $t  fit.  Cymbel.  i.  7. 

Forasmuch  as  she  saw  tbe  cardinal  mure  readier  to  depart  than 
tlie  remnant ;  for  not  only  the  high  dignity  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
but  the  most  baml  handicraft  nro  holy,  when  they  are  directed  to 
the  honour  of  God.  S&-  Thomas  More. 

The  authority  of  our  learned  poet  Jonson,  may 
seem  even  to  justify  this  form;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, has  not  prevailed. 

Furtliennore,  these  adverbs  more  and  most,  are  added  to  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees  themselves,  which  should  be 
before  the  positive. 
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This,  adds  Jonson, 

Is  a  certain  kind  of  English  Atticism,  or  eloquent  phrase  of 
speech,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  moil  ancient ett  and  jincit 
Grecians,  who  lor  more  emphasis,  and  veheinencies  sake,  used  jo 
to  speak.  Englitk  Cramm.  ch.  4. 

There  is  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  propriety  in  the 
phrase  most  Highest,  when  applied  to  the  Almighty, 
which  occurs  in  the  Bible  and  Liturgy ;  but,  in  other 
cases,  the  proper  grammatical  form  is  generally  pre- 
ferred and  used.    See  Comparative.- 

Supernaculum.  A  kind  of  mock-Latin  term,  in- 
tended to  mean  upon  the  nail.  A  common  term 
among  topers. 

Drinking  tuper  napulum,  a  devise  of  drinking  new  come  out  of 
Frauncc:  which  is,  niter  a  man  hath  turned  up  the  bottom  oflhe 
cup,  to  drop  it  on  hit  naile,  mid  make  a  penrle  with  that  is  left ; 
which  if  it  slide,  and  he  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by  reason  ther't 
too  much,  he  must  drinke  aguine  for  his  penance. 

Pierce  Pennilette,  sign.  G  9  b. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  brew'd  wine  and  sugar,  grand  patron  of 
rob-pots,  upsyfreexe  tiplers,  and  tuper-nacuium  takers. 

Matting.  Virgin  Mart.  ii.  1. 

The  whole  school  (I  m'.an  tchola  bibendi)  and  their  attetU 
bibaculorum,  madidorum,  and  temulentorum,  —  follow  that  way  to 
a  drop,  which  is  called  in  the  most  authentic  and  einplmiol 
word  they  have,  «u/xr-i»flci</i<w.        Gayt.  Fetth.  Note*,  p.  10*. 

It  is  a  little  disfigured  in  the  following : 

I  confess  Cupids  carouse,  he  plays  nper-ncgulum  with  my 
liquor  of  life.  B.  Jem*.  Case  it  Altered,  vii.  p.  348. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  regular  discussion,  in 
a  little  tract  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1746,  quarto,  enti- 
tled, "  De  super naculo  Anglorum."  The  derivation 
is  there  thus  stated :  "  Est  vox  hybrids,  ex  Latins 
prep'ositione  super  et  Germano  nagel  (a  nail)  com  po- 
sits;" which  agrees  with  the  account  in  Pierce 
Pennilesse,  and  accounts  for  the  nagulum,  and  negn- 
lum.  See  Popular  Antiq.  4to  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  A 
modern  Scottish  author  intimates  the  same  meaning 
and  origin  of  it,  in  some  doggrel  verses  of  Latin  and 
English  mixed : 

Sir,  pull  it  off,  and  on  your  thumb 

Ceroamus  tupematulum.       Metton't  Foemt,  p.  194. 

It  is  thus  described,  without  being  named,  in  a 
book  of  odd  humour: 

He  tooke  uppe  his  pot  of  twelve  quart es  —  and  then  bee  set  it 
to  his  mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save  a  little  remainder,  which 
hee  was  by  custom  to  set  upon  bit  thumbes  naile,  and  licke  it  off. 
as  bee  did.  Due.  of  a  JVVie  World,  p.  53. 

Though  the  cup  be  never  so  great,  so  as  scarce  a  four  year*  old 
heyfer  be  able  to  drench  it  to  tbe  bottom,  yet  they,  without  any 
difficulty  at  all,  soake  and  sucke  it  it  t«  n*,'to  a  nmule  [margin, 
tuper -naculum,]  Lam  of  Drinking,  p.  til. 

See  T.  J. 

Supervize,  «.  Sight,  or  view;  on  the  supervise,  on 
seeing  the  thing  in  question,  namely,  tbe  letters 
sent. 

That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off.  II ami.  r.  8. 

Supervisor  is  also  used  in  Othello  for  a  looker-on, 
iii.  3. ;  at  present  it  is  only  an  official  name  fur  an 
inspector  of  the  customs,  &c. 

Supper,  time  of.  Dinner  being  usually  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  supper  was  very  properly  fixed  at  five  o'clock. 
A  similar  meal  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  dinner, 
though  it  is  carried  on  several  hours  later. 

With  us,  the  nobilitie,  gentrie,  and  students,  doo  onlinarilie  go' 
to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noone,  and  to  supper  at  Jht,  or  be- 
tween five  and  use  at  aftemoone. 

tferruM't  Deter,  of  Engl.  pre}',  to  HolmtA. 
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About  fuure  hoores  or  six,  after  that  we  hart  dyued,  it  the 
tvine  conveuient  far  sapper,  which,  iu  the  Universities,  is  about 
five  o'clock  in  tiie  aftcmoone.  Haven  of  Health,  ch.  212. 

Supportasse,  j.  or  under-propper.  Part  of  the 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  old  raffs,  being  a  sort  of 
frame  of  covered  wire,  calculated  to  support  the  ruff, 
and  prevent  its  being  disordered  by  wind  or  damp. 
The  devil,  says  the  zealous  Philip  Stubbes,  who 
invented  ruffs,  found  out  also  two  great  pillars  to 
support  them.  One  of  these  pillars,  as  tie  oddly 
calls  them,  was  starch ;  the  other  he  thus  describes : 

The  other  piller  is  o  certaine  device  made  of  wiers,  crested 
for  the  purpose,  whipped  over  either  with  gold  thred,  silver,  or 
silke;  and  this  he  [the  devil]  calletb  a  supportatte  or  underprop- 
per.  'i  his  is  to  bee  applied  round  about  their  neckes,  under  the 
rune,  upon  the  outride  of  the  bande,  to  be  a  re  up  ihe  whole  frnrae 
and  boaie  of  the  ruffe  from  (allytig  and  hangyng  doune. 

Anatomic  of  Abuses. 

We  are  obliged  solely  to  the  anger  of  this  puritan, 
I  believe,  for  preserving  the  name,  if  not  the  memory, 
of  this  apparatus. 

Supputed, part,  for  imputed. 

That  in  a  learned  war,  the  foe  they  would  invade, 

And,  like  stout  floods,  stand  free  (rem  this  supputed shame. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xxix.  p.  1219. 

Svbance,  by  abbreviation,  for  assurance,  certification, 
satisfaction. 

Now  give  tome  turanee  that  thou  urt  llevenm  ! 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  cbanot  wheels. 

Tit.  A ndron.  v.  3. 

To  Su rb ate,  or  Sl  rbrat.  To  batter,  or  weary  with 
treading;  toubattre,  French,  not  mubalir,  as  Johnson 
has  it. 

Arioborzanes  at  length  espyed  the  horse  of  his  soveraigne  lord 
had  lost  his  shooes  before,  and  that  the  stones  had  surbaicd  bis 
hoofes.  Palate  of  Pleat,  vol.  ii.  B  3. 

Now  when  he  was  turbatted,  or  weary.  Hannet's  Dtcl.  Q  2  b. 

I  am  sorely  tur bated  with  hoofing  already. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  x.  376. 
Lest  they  their  finncs  should  brute,  and  surbate  sore, 
Their  tender  feete  upon  tin  stony  grow  rid. 

Spent.  F.Q.  Hl.iv.  34. 
Th:8  is  one  of  the  many  words  which,  though 
admitted  by  Johnson,  as  if  in  use,  few  modem  readers 
would  understand  without  explanation.  He  quotes 
for  it  Clarendon,  and  Mortimer,  the  agricultural 
writer. 

Sir  bet,  or  Surbeate.    Participle  from  the  above. 

F.»pye  a  traveller  with  feete  turbet. 
Whom  thev  in  enuiill  pray  hope  to  divide. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  22. 
Thy  right  eye  'gins  to  leap  for  vninc  delight. 
And  turbeate  toes  to  tickle  at  the  sight.      Hall,  Sat.  v.  2. 

To  Surcease.   To  cease. 

—  I  will  not  do  t, 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 

Coriolanut,  hi.  2. 

—  No  pulse  shall  keep 

Hit  natural  progress  •>«"  surcease  to  beat. 

Horn.  If  Jul.  iv.  1. 
Furies  must  aid,  when  men  wrrenst  to  know 
Their  gods.  Toner.  St  Citm.  O.  PI.  ii.  196. 

For  if  you  now  turceate,  and  love  as  well, 
Then  all  the  world  of  this  your  concord  aye  shall  tell. 

Mtrr.for  Mag.  p.  92. 

Surcease,  i.  Cessation. 

—  If  tb'  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  turceate  success.  Maeb.'u  l. 

And  in  the  mesne  time  that  be  would  cause  a  turceate  of  armes. 

Danel't  Cominet,  B  4  b. 
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Surcease,  v.  a.   To  stop,  or  put  a  stop  to. 

All  paio  hath  end,  anil  every  war  bath  peace, 
But  mine,  nor  price  nor  prayer  may  turceate.  Spent. 
Johnson  marks  this  sense  only  as  obsolete,  but  the 
rest  are  equally  so. 

Surcrease,  $,    Abundant  or  excessive  increase. 

Their  tttrcrente  grew  so  great,  ns  forced  them  at  IhM 
I'o  seek  another  soil,  as  bees  do  when  thev  out. 

Drayt.  folyalb.  i.  p.  6G9. 

—  When  as  our  ancient  sent 

Her  surer  ease  could  not  keep,  grown  for  lier  soil  too  great. 

Id.  vi.  p.  T73. 
P.y  pamperd  nature's  store  too  prodigally  fed, 
And,  surfeiting  therewith,  her  turcreate  vomited. 

Id.  viii.  p.  799. 

Surdiny,  *.  A  corrupt  form  of  Sardine,  the  name  of 
a  fish,  of  the  eltrpea,  or  herring  tribe;  generally 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  pilchard,  only  smaller 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the  Ocean.  They  are 
caught  near  Sardinia,  whence  their  name,  and  are 
imported  here,  salted  and  barrelled. 

He  that  eats  nothing  but  a  red  herring  to-day,  shall  ne'er  be 
broiled  for  the  devil's  rasher;  a  pilcher,  signor;  a  surdiny,  an 
olive  I  that  I  may  be  a  philosopher  first,  and  immortal  afterwards. 

B.  Sj  PI.  Love's  Curt,  ii.  1. 
Suhesby,  s.    A  person  to  be  surely  depended  upon. 
A  word  of  similar  formation  to  rvdesby,  which 
Shakespeare  has  used. 

The  must  laborious  iraploynients  which  lye  upon  them  in  time 
of  pence,  as  old  turetbyct,  to  serve  for  all  turnes. 

Coryat't  Crud.  vol.  i.  p.  42.  repr. 
Lydiut  tive  HercuUvt  lapis;  bee  is  old  tureby. 

WitkaCt  Little  Diet.  p.  564. 

Surpoot,  a.  Lamed,  tired  of  foot ;  (tomturbeat.  Or 
for  sore-foot. 

Thence  to  Ferry  brig,  tore  wearied, 

Surfoot,  but  iu  spirit  cheered.        Barnaby's  Ilia.  Part  3. 

The  author's  own  version  is, 
Veni  Ferribrig,  vie t us, 

Pede  lattut,  mente  Istos.  Ibid. 
Surph ale,  Surfel,  Surfle,  v.  To  wash  the  face 
or  Bkin  with  some  kind  of  cosmetic;  but  which  is 
the  right  spelling,  or  whence  the  word  comes,  I  do 
not  at  present  know.  I  find  it  written  in  the  three 
ways  above  given. 

Bridewell  would  have  very  few  tenants,  the  bospitall  would 
want  patients,  the  surgeons  much  worke ;  the  apothecaries  would 
have  turpkatiag  water,  and  potato  roots  lye  dead  upou  their 
hands. 

Greene's  Theevet  falling  out,  Harl.  Mite.  viiL  392.  ed.  1811. 
This  being  to  her  instead  of  a  looking-glass,  she  thai]  no  oftener 
powder  her  hair,  turfed  her  cheeks,  cleanse  her  teeth,  &c.  —  but 
site  shall  as  often  gaze  ou  my  picture. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii  1. 
The  editor  of  Ford  makes  nothing  of  it;  but  it  is 
found  again  in  an  unknown  drama,  cited  in  a  miscel- 
laneous collection : 

I  can  make  your  beauty,  and  preserve  it, 
Rectifie  your  body,  nnil  muintuine  it, 

Clarice  your  blood,  surfle  your  cheeks,  perfume 
Your  tkio,  duct  your  hair,  enliven  your  eye. 

Cot  grave' t  Treasury  qf  Wit,  p.  224. 

Surquedrt,  $.  Presumption;  from  the  old  French, 
where  surcuiderie,  ntrquidance,  and  turmdderie,  may 
all  be  found.  See  Roquefort's  Diet,  ae  la  Langue 
Romaae.  Outrecttidancc  was  used  to  a  much  later 
period.  Both  from  an  old  verb  adder,  to  think,  or 
presume. 

—  Were  depriv'd 

Of  their  proud  benutie,  mid  th"  one  raoyity 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  turqueiry. 

Spent.  F.Q.  II.iii.31. 
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Chaucer  defines  it,  in  his  Persone't  Tale: 

Presumption  is  when  a  man  undertaketb  an  emprise  that  him 
ought  not  to  do,  or  elles  that  he  may  not  do ;  and  this  is  called 
surquidrie.  Tyrwh.  ed.  ii.  p.  313.  8?o. 

And  by  all  means  his  faculties  t'  apply, 
To  taint  the  plictni*  by  liis  turqucdri/. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1301. 

Used  here  apparently  for  height,  or  excess : 

That  which  I  deemed  Bacchus'  rurqucdry, 

Is  grave,  and  stated,  civill  sobrietie.    Marston's  Sat.  i.  5. 

Sur-reined.  Over-worked,  worn  down.  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  implying  any  hurt  in  the  reins  or  loins 
of  the  horse,  for  of  what  use  would  a  drench  of 
warm  water  be  in  that  complaint?  It  rather  means 
one  who  has  been  guided  by  the  rein  too  long,  over- 
worked. 

—  Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rrvn'd  jades,  their  barley  broth, 

Ht*.  V.  iii.  5. 

A  itir»rew'd  jaded  wit;  —  but  he  rubs  on. 

Jack  Drun'i  Ent.  quoted  by 
Suspect,  *.  Suspicion. 


TV  uariolated  booour  of  your  wife.  '    Com.  of  Err.  iii.  1. 
\\  ho*e  light  yet  brenks  not  to  the  outer  sense, 
That  propagates  this  timorous  tuittect. 

B.  Jon.  Case  is  Altered,  i.  4. 
O  false  smpect,  wby  didst  thou  make  me  dote? 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  194. 
It  may  be  found  in  every  author  of  that  period, 
though  now  as  completely  disused. 

Suspect,  pari,  for  suspected. 

For  first  we  were  in  Holland  sore  napect.      Date  Work*,  k  5. 

Suspect  able,  a.  Liable  to  suspicion.  This  word  <s 
much  wanted,  for  without  it  we  have  only  suspicious, 
to  express  "  prone  to  suspect,"  and  "  liable  to  be 
suspected,"  ideas  widely  different.  Mr.  Todd  refers 
only  to  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood.  A  more  legitimate 
authority  is  much  wanted.  In  a  newspaper,  I  once 
observed  it  said  that, 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  he  who  labours  hard  to  clear  himself 
of  a  crime  he  is  not  charged  with,  renders  himself  susptclable. 

But  whence  the  old  remark  is  taken,  I  know  not ; 
nor  whether  it  is  really  old. 

Suspire,  v.  To  respire.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  no  error 
in  the  passage  cited  by  Johnson,  since  Shakespeare 
uses  it  elsewhere. 

—  Did  he  suspire. 
That  light  and  weightless  down  perforce  most  mote. 

«  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Where  it  evidently  means,  to  breathe  in  the  very 
slightest  degree.  The  other  passage  is  this : 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  bat  yesterday  svspirt, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

K.  John,  iiL  4. 

Suspire,  «.   A  sigh ;  suspirium,  Latin. 

i  one  sad  suspire, 

i  to  their  graves. 

Mess.  Old  Lam,  v.  1. 

Swad.   A  term  of  reproach ;  said  by  Grose  and  others 
to  be  a  northern  word  for  a  pea-shell,  or  pod :  meta- 
phorically, u  slender  person,  a  mere  stead. 
—  Now  I  remember  me, 
There  was  ono  busk-  fellow  wo*  their  leader, 
A  blunt  squat  mad.  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  T.  a.  «. 

I'll  warrant,  that  was  devised  by  some  country  toad. 

Lyly's  JktuUt,  iv.  3. 
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Or  if  you  cannot  tpare 
It  does  not  bid  you  lai 


O  how  it  tickles  mee,  to  see  a  smcd, 

Who  ne'er  so  much  as  education  bad 
To  make  him  geuerouB,  advane'd  to  state. 

Hon.  Gkit,«.j. 
Seel*.  J.  F 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  applied  by  a  soldier 
to  a  lawyer,  with  some  degree  of  contempt: 
Wert  not  for  ns,  thou  saW,  quoth  be, 
Where  wouldst  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee? 

-  Counter-Scuffle,  Dryd,  Mue.  iii.  340. 

Swaddle,  t>.  To  lash,  or  strap,  or  beat  soundly;  by 
a  ludicrous  metaphor,  which  represents  the  sufferer 
as  swathed,  or  bound  round,  by  the  instrument  of 
correction.  So  Jobson,  when  he  sings  of  strapp:ng 
his  wife,  calls  it  "  hooping  her  barrel. 

—  Were  it  not  for  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  bis  bands, 
You  have  belied  thus,  I  would  muddle  ye, 
Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skint  like  scabbards. 

B.fFl.  Cepteia,  ill. 
But  when  he  came  the  chamber  near, 
Behind  the  door  he  stood  to  hear, 
For  in  he  durst  not  come,  for  fear 

Of  swadling. 
Covnter-ScujffU,  Dryd.  Mist.  ulW. 

So  Hudibrat  is  said  to  be 

Great  in  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  [as  a  justice]  as  tvsdiU  [u 
a  combatant].  Part  I.  can.  i.  r.  O. 

Sward,  s.  Skin;  from  rpeapb,  Saxon.  Often  corrupted 
to  sword,  as  when  applied  to  the  skin  of  bacon,  ot 
the  homy  coat  of  brawn ;  also  in  the  word  gran- 
sword,  for  the  coat  of  grass  covering  the  soil. 

Water  kept  too  long,  loosens  and  softens  the  tvard,  rotes  it 
.abject  to  coarse  grass.  Note  cm  Its*. 

For  the  skin  of  bacon : 

If  tbey  would  use  no  other  bucklers  in  war  but  shields  d 
brawn,  brandish  no  swords,  but  swards  [sweardsj  of  bacon. 

Lingua,  il  1.  O.  PI.  ».!**• 

Both  these  examples  are  from  Todd,  who  gi«» 
swards  in  the  latter,  as  the  original  reading,  which  is 
pure  Saxon. 


Swart,  a.  for  black,  or  dusky,  may  be  cod 

rather  a  poetical  than  an  obsolete  word,  having  beta 
preserved  by  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  and 
even  later  writers.  See  Johnson.  I  add  one  more 
instance. 

And  the  mart  plowman  for  his  breakfast  staid. 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  were  fallow  laid. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past  I.  i»-  P-  •* 
Milton's  metaphorical  use  of  it  is  no  more  harsh, 
than  that  of  dark  for  malignant. 

Swartm,  s.  A  line  or  row  of  grass,  as  left  by  the 
scythe ;  supposed  to  be  property  swath,  and  not  to 
be  connected  with  sward. 

Cons  state  without  book,  and  uttors  it  bv  treat  npartit. 

Twelftk  X.ii.5 

That  is,  great  parcels,  or  heaps.  Pope  has  used  the 
word  in  his  Translation  of  Homer.  See  T.J.  See 
Swath. 

Swash-buckler,  quasi,  clash-buckler.  One  «b» 
makes  a  furious  noise  with  sword  and  buckler,  to 
appal  antagonists. 

Their  men  are  very  ruffians  and  acatk-buckltrt,  harms  cutt- 
ing lone  blacke  haire  curled,  and  swords  or  other  wtaponi  * 
their  sides. 

Coryat,  (of  Gipsies  at  Never,)  Cruel  vol  i.  p.  54.  m?- 
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ttp  their  weapons 
Bu  " 


Make  those  spiritual 
•nil  keep  the  peace.  Butter  t  Cka'ract 

Turpe  series  milet,  \a  lime  for  such  an  olde  foole  to  leave  play- 
ing the  swath-buckler.  •    Nask,  quoted  by  Steeveus. 

Also  Heylin't  Life  of  St.  Geo.  p.  237.  I  and 
ruth-buckler,  apparently  in  the  same  sense.  See 
Rush-buckler. 


Swasher,*.    A  bully,  a  fellow  that  is  all  noise  and  no 
courage. 

A*  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  swashers  [Nym, 
Pistol,  aid  Bardolpb].    I  am  boy  to  tbetn  all  three. 

Hen.  V.  in.  S. 

Swashing.  Exactly  as  we  now  say  dashing;  spirited, 
and  calculated  to  surprise. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  und  a  tnnrtial  outside, 
As  many  other  manuwh  cowards  have.    At  you  I.  it,  i.  3. 
Also  violent,  overpowering : 
Draw,  if  you  be  men.— Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow. 

Rom.  If  Jul.  i.  1. 

I  do  confess  a  swashing  blow.  B.  Jon.  Staple  of  N.  r.  1. 
The  old  editions  have  "  a  washing  blow;"  but, 
that  is  nonsense,  swashing  is  very  properly  substi- 


Swath,  s.  A  row  of  grass  mowed  down ;  from  ztrad, 
Dutch,  meaning  the  game  thing.  Stcarth,  which  is 
often  used  for  it,  only  expresses  the  broad  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word,  swauth. 

And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Tro.  le  Crtu.  v.  5. 
With  tossing  and  rating,  and  setting  in  cos, 
Grass  lately  in  swaths,  is  meat  for  an  ax. 

Tutser,  (1679,)  July's  Husbandries  St.  %. 
The  note,  added  in  the  edition  of  1744,  says, 
The  Norfolk  way  of  making  hay  is,  first  to  let  it  lie  in  the 
ttcartk  three  days,  or  more,  &c. 
See  Swarth. 

Also  that  with  which  an  infant  was  swathed,  or 
swaddled;  from  ppeftan,  to  bind,  Saxon. 

Hadst  tbou,  like  us,  from  our  6 rat  swath  proceeded. 

Ttmoa  of  Atk.  iv.  S. 

That  is,  from  swathing-clothes,  or  from  the  earliest 
infancy. 

Nor  their  first  swaths  become  their  winding  sheets. 

Heyw.  Golden  Age. 

Swathino-clothes.  The  bandages  of  linen,  in  which 
infants  were  formerly  rolled  up;  called  also  swad- 
dling-clothes. 

Thrice  has  this  Hotspur,  man  in  smathing-elothu, 
Thb  infant  warrior.  1  Hen.  IF.  iii.  «. 

So  also  in  Cymbelute,  i.  1. 

Swath-bonds,  or  bands.   The  same. 

Sypers,  swath-bonds,  rybands,  and  sleve-laces. 

Four  Fs,  O.  PI.  i.  64. 
Even  in  the  swath-bands  out  commission  coeth, 
To  loose  thy  breath,  that  yet  but  yongly  bloweth. 

Mtrr.for  Mag.  p.  438. 
To  Sway.  To  press  on  in  motion.  Stray  has  so 
many  senses,  all  bearing  some  reference  to  a  weight 
in  movement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what 
should  be  called  a  new  sense,  and  what  only  a  meta- 
phorical use.  Dr.  Johnson  says  he  never  saw  it  in 
the  sense  here  given;  Warburton  conjectures  way, 
but  utterly  without  necessity.  Yet  the  passage  "is 
not  obscure : 

Let  us  sway  on,  and  meet  them  in  the  field. 

S  Hen.  IF.  iv.  1. 
That  is,  let  us  pass  on,  with  our  armament. 

Sweamb.   A  sudden  qualm  of  sickness.   "  iEgrotatio 
subita."     Cafes'  Diet.    So  also  Rider.  Probably 
from  the  same  origin  as  saoort.     Coles  also  has, 
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"  sueamish,  modestus ;"  which  seems  to  be  the  word 
now  made  into  squeamish.  In  the  northern  dialect 
we  6nd  actually  sioeamish,  for  squeamish.  See  Grose's 
Provincial  Glossary. 

By  blindnesse  blunt,  a  sottish  sweame  he  feeles, 
With  joyes  bereft,  when  death  is  hard  at  heeles. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  p.  160. 
be, 
ilunnnrdye. 
Id.  King  Jago,  ed.  1587. 


—  A 

Against  the  slothful  sap. 


To  Swear,  t».  a.    To  swear  by 

—  Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 

Thou  swtar'tt  thy  gods  in  vain.  AT.  Lear,  i.  1. 

Swear,  s.   An  oath. 

Gull'd,  by  my  swear ,-  by  my  swear,  gull'd. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.  i.  295. 
I  was  inclined  to  consider  this  as  the  cant  expres- 
sion of  a  single  character;  but  it  is  used  also  by  the 
Mercer,  in  the  same  play,  as  well  as  by  the  Surgeon, 
to  whom  the  first  passage  belongs.  Elsewhere  I 
have  not  remarked  it. 

Sweat,  s.  Violent  sweating  was  long  considered  as 
the  chief  specific  in  the  disease  incident  to  brothels, 
and  the  methods  used  to  produce  it,  were  extremely 
violent ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  death  was  often 
the  consequence.  Hence  the  bawd,  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  recounts  it  as  one  of  the  enemies  which 
destroyed  her  customers : 

What  with  the  war,  what  with  the  octal,  what  with  the  gallows, 
and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-struck.  Act  L  S. 

Sweet  and  twenty.  Thought  to  be  a  customary 
term  of  endearment,  from  Use  following  two  pas- 
sages : 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty, 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty.  Twtlf.  N.  ii.  3. 
Sweet  and  twenty,  all  sweet  and  sweet. 

Wit  of  a  Woman,  cit  by  Steev. 
In  the  other  passages  adduced,  it  may  be  otherwise 
explained ;  but  here  it  cannot,  without  a  change  of 
the  reading.   If  we  read,  as  suggested  by  Johnson, 

Come,  o  kiss  then,  sweet,  and  twenty; 
Or, 

Then  a  kiss,  my  sweet,  and  twenty  ; 
all  would  be  easy:  but  Johnson  himself  doubted  of 
the  change. 

Sweet-breasted.   Sweet-voiced.   See  Breast. 
Sweet-breasted,**  the  nkhuiiijfile  or  thrush. 

B.tf  Ft.  Love's  Cure,  ui.  1. 

Sweetino,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  apple,  mentioned  by 
Ascham  and  others.   See  T.  J. 

To  Swelt.  To  swoon,  or  die  away;  from  rpefean, 
Saxon.   A  Chaucerian  word. 

—  But  when  she  felt 
Herself  downe  soust,  she  »  »Lcd  out  of  dread 
Streight  into  grief,  that  her  dcare  hart  nigh  smelt. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vfi.  9. 

—  That  nigh  she  smelt 

For  passing  joy.  Ib.  VI.  xii.  St. 

In  some  places  it  seems  to  be  used  as  the  participle 
of  to  stceli: 

With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swell.  Ib.  III.  si.  OCT. 

Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  bodie  smelt. 

Ib.  I.  vii.  6. 

It  cannot  be  from  swell,  to  bum,  (also  Saxon) 
because  he  says  that  cold  did  it.  He  must  mean 
the  cold  fit  of  an  ague ;  unless  we  refer  it  to  penetra- 
nt frigus  adurit.  To  swelt,  as  an  active  verb,  to 
make  faint,  is  quoted  from  Bishop  Hall  in  T.  J. 
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Swelth,s.  Mud,  and  filth;  or,  perhaps,  swellings, 
from  strell. 

A  deadly  gulfo  where  nought  but  rubbish  growes, 
With  foule  black  twelth,  in  thickned  lump*  that  lies. 

Saekv.  lud.  Mirr.for  Mag.  861. 

Again : 

Rude  Acheron,  a  lotlisom  lake  to  tell. 

That  boyles  and  bub»,  with  twelth  as  black  a*  hell. 

Id.  ib.  p.  968. 

Swrtnam,  Joseph.  This,  it  appears,  was  the  name 
of  the  man  who  wrote  a  coarse  invective  against 
women,  under  the  title  of"  The  Araignmentof  Lewd, 
Idle,  Froward,  and  Unconstant  Women,  &c."  1615. 
The  answerer  of  that  tract  says,  in  an  address  "  to  the 
Youths  of  Great  Brittaine," 

How  could  you  love  f  nay,  how  would  you  loath  such  a  mon- 
itor to  whom  Joteph  Stettnam  poyntrth  i 

Near  the  end  of  the  address  he  is  again  mentioned, 
and  a  page  of  the  tract  referred  to  as  his.  See  also 
the  Answer  itself,  pauim.  His  indictment,  by  name, 
is  in  the  6th  chapter.  He  is  alluded  to  also  in  an 
old  play : 

Hey  day !  who  comes  here  ?  The  very  protest  smock-satyr  or 
woman-hater  in  all  Europe.  One,  who  had  he  lived  in  that  state, 
or  under  that  zone,  might  hare  compared  with  any  Stceinam  in  all 
the  Albyon  island.  Lady  Alimony,  i.  1. 

Sweven,  ».  A  dream.  A  Chaucerian  word;  and, 
therefore,  given  to  Moth,  the  antiquary,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

—  Dan  Cupido 
Sure  sent  thylke  itceven  to  mine  head. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  836. 

It  occurs,  however,  later : 

1  dreamt  in  my  tweven  on  Thursday  eve, 

In  my  bed  whereas  I  lay, 
I  dreamt,  a  grypc  and  a  grim  lie  beast, 

Had  carry  d  my  crown  away. 
Pcrcy'i  Reliq.  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  in  the  Ballad  of  Sir  Adlingar. 

S wince,  J.  for  sway,  or  swing. 

That  whilom  here  bare  ttcinge  among  the  best. 

Snckv.  Ind.  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  860. 

To  swinge,  for  to  lash,  as  with  a  long  tail,  is  used 
by  Milton.   See  T.  J. 

Swinge,  for  singe.  This  being  a  slight  difference  of 
spelling,  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  notice ;  but  it  is 
the  spelling  of  Spenser's  own  editions. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  twinged  all  his  face, 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  sear'd. 

F.  Q.  I.  xi.  26. 

Swings-buckler  is  something  more  than  swash- 
buckler ;  the  latter  was  one  who  only  made  a  dashing 
and  a  noise  with  the  bucklers;  the  other  stringed 
those  which  were  opposed  to  him ;  as  in  the  second 
passage  here  quoted. 

You  had  not  four  such  twinge-buckltrt  in  all  the  inns  of  court 
again.  2  Hen.  1 V.  iii.  8. 

When  I  was  a  scholar  in  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could  have 
swinged  a  tword  and  buckler. 

Devil  t  Charter,  1607,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Swink,  «.   Labour.  Saxon. 

Ah  Piers,  he  not  thy  teeth  an  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little  is  nick. 

Spent.  Skep.  Kat.  May,  v.  36. 
Child  a  goodly  dynner  for  all  my  sweate  and  twyntke. 

Gammer  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  88. 
And  soon  forget  the  twinke  due  to  their  hire. 

Pembr.  Artad.  iii.  p.  398. 
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To  Swink,  or  Swinck,  c.  To  toil,  or  labour;  rpincan 
Saxon. 

Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worlde's  good, 
For  which  men  twineke  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Spent,  F~,  Q.  II.  xii.  8. 
Milton  has  used  swinkt,  for  wearied,  in  Comut, 
v.  293,  though  certainly  much  disused  in  his  time. 
It  is  not  in  Shakespeare. 

Swinward,  ».  Corrupted  from  twine-herd,  a  keeperof 
swine;  or  rather,  perhaps,  swine-vard,  like  bear- 
ward. 

He  is  a  twinsard,  but  I  think, 

No  iwinward  of  the  best.   Browne,  Skepk.  Piue,  Eel.  i. 

I  find  also  swineyard,  a  corruption  of  the  *ame 
word,  as  a  term  for  a  boar,  he  being  the  head  or 
master  of  the  herd : 

Then  sett  down  the  tvineytrd,  [the  boar's  bead] 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard, 
Let  Bacchus  crow  no  his  fall.    Ckrutmat  Prince,  p.  84. 

To  Switch,  v.    To  cut,  as  with  a  switch. 

With  his  revengeful  sword  twitch*  after  tbetn  that  fled. 

Drayt.  Poluolb.  xviii.  p.  1011. 

Chapman  is  quoted  by  Johnson,  for  a  similar  use 
of  the  word. 
Swith,  adv.   Swift,  or  swiftly. 

Hence  twytke  to  Dr.  Rat  bye  thee,  then  thou  wert  gone. 

Gammer  Gurt  on,  O.  PI.  ii.  4T. 
King  Estmere  threw  the  harp  asyde, 
And  twitke  he  drew  his  brand.      Perey't  Reliq.  i.  p.  ?S. 

Swithin,  St.  The  old,  and  often  revived  superstition, 
that  if  it  rains  on  St.  Switbin's  day  (July  15)  it  will 

•  rain  more  or  less  for  forty  days  following,  is  amply 
illustrated  in  Brand's  Popular  Ant.  i.  p.  271.  4to  ed. 
but  it  is  not  there  mentioned,  that  Jonson  introduces 
it  in  his  comedy  of  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour: 

Surd.  O,  here,  St.  Switkin't,  the  12th  day,  variable  weather,  for 
the  most  part  rain,  good  !  for  the  most  part  rain ;  why  it  shoold 
rain  forty  days  after  now,  more  or  less,  it  was  a  rule  held  before  I 
was  able  to  hold  a  plough.  Act  i. 

St.  Swithin  is  recorded  in  Alban  Butler's  Lire*  of 
the  Saints,  on  the  15th  of  July,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  rainy  prodigy. 

Switzers.  Hired  guards,  attendant  upon  kings. 
How  soon  the  brave  Swiss  began  to  hire  themselves 
out  to  such  service  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
it  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  since  he  gives 
such  a  guard  to  the  King  of  Denmark : 

Where  are  my  Smitten?  let  ibom  guard  the  door. 

Ham  I.  ir.  S. 

Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 
Ol "marrow-bones,  that  people  call  the  Su-itzeru 

Ftetck.  Nob.  Gent.  iii.  1. 
Why  called  "  band  of  marrow  bones,"  I  know  not. 
Is  it  a  false  print?  and  for  what? 
Switzer's  knot.    A  transient  fashion  of  tying  the 
garters;  which,  probably,  the  French  borrowed  from 
the  Swiss,  and  we  from  them. 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  pyed  feather, 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  rutf, 
A  yard  of  aboe-tye,  or  the  Switxer't  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  shoold  affect  a  humour ! 
O,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous. 

B.  Jon.  Induct.  to  Ev.  Man  out  of  H. 

Swoop,  s.  A  sudden  descent  of  a  bird  upon  its  prey. 
Johnson  says,  "  I  suppose  from  the  sound."  Rather 
from  to  sweep;  and  so  thought  H.  Tooke.  See 

r.  j. 

—  Oh  hell-kite  —  all,— 
What!  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  tbeir  dam, 
Atone  fell  tuvop.  Mecb.  rv.3. 
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If  the  gives  out,  she  dealt  it  in  small  parcels, 
That  toe  tuny  uke  away  all  at  one  rxoop. 

White  Devil,  O.  PI.  vi.  841. 
The  word,  though  uncommon,  is  not  perhaps 
obsolete.    Dryden  has  used  it.    Drayton  applies 
the  verb  to  swoop,  to  the  sweeping  motion  of  a 
river : 

A*  she  gue*  acooping  by,  to  Swale-dale  whence  she  springs. 

Polyolb.  xsTlii.  p.  1199. 

Sword,  swearing  upon.  The  singular  mixture  of 
religious  and  military  fanaticism,  which  arose  from 
the  crusades,  gave  rise  to  the  extraordinary  custom 
of  taking  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  sword.  In  a  plain 
unenriched  sword,  the  separation  between  the  blade 
and  the  hilt  was  usually  a  straight  transverse  bar, 
which,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  cross,  added  to  the 
devotion  which  every  true  knight  felt  for  his  favourite 
weapon,  and  evidently  led  to  this  practice ;  of  which 
the  instances  are  too  numerous  to  be  collected.  The 
■word,  or  the  blade,  were  often  mentioned  in 'this 
ceremony,  without  reference  to  the  cross. 

—  Swear  by  this  tword! 
Thou  w  ilt  perform  uiy  bidding.  Wint.  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Either  embracing  other  lovingly. 
And  swearing  faith  to  either  on  hit  blade. 

Spent,  F.  &  V.  viii.  14 
Swear  by  my  sword  !  lloml.  i.  5. 

Several  times  repeated. 

And  tare  upon  wy  tword  I  make  protest 
For  to  relieve  the  poor,  or  die  myself. 

Pinner  of  Wake/.  O.  PI.  iii.  7. 

Yet  the  cross  of  the  sword  is  also  mentioned  fre- 
quently enough  to  illustrate  the  true  bearing  of  the 
oath.  Hence,  of  Glendower  it  is  ludicrously  said  by 
FalstafT,  that  he 

Swore  the  devil  b'ts  true  liegeman,  upon  the  crou  of  a  Welsh 
hook  [a  species  of  sword].  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

It  is  delineated  in  the  notes  on  that  passage. 
So  sufTring  him  to  rise,  he  made  him  sweara 
by  hit  atone  tword,  and  by  tlie  erotte  thereon. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  i.  43. 
By  the  crou  of  t hit  tword  and  dagger,  captain,  you  shall  take 
it.  Dekker't  Satiromattu,  Or.  of  Drama,  iii.  p.  ICS. 

Many  more  instances  may  be  seen  in  Steevens's 
uote  on  the  preceding  passage  of  Hamlet,  but  these 
are  abundantly  sufficient. 

Sword  and  buckler.   As  an  epithet,  expressive  of 
military  energy. 

AihI  that  same  tword  and  buckler  prince  of  Wales. 

1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 
l  itis  buy  speaks  tword  and  buckler ;  prithee  yield,  boy. 

B.  if  Fl.  bandnca,  iv.  *. 
Sworn  brothers,  properly  and  originally,  meant 
such  as  were  brothers  in  arms,  according  to  the  an- 
cient laws  of  chivalry ;  though  afterwards  used  with 
more  laxness,  as  it  still  is,  to  imply  common  intimacy. 
As  when  Beatrice  says  of  Benedict,  that  he  has 
every  month  a  new  sworn  brother.  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
FalstafT  seems  to  have  a  more  precise  allusion,  when 
he  says  of  Shallow, 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him.  i  Hen.  IV.  iii.  9. 

FalstafT  also  proposes  to  Nyro  and  Bardolph,  that 
they  shall  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  in  the  expedition 
to  France.    Hen.  V.  ii.  1. 


SYR 

In  the  French  books  of  chivalry  they  are  called 
frires  d'armes.  St.  Palaye's  account  is  to  this  effect : 
;,'  Rut  we  see  more  marked  associations  between 
some  knights,  who  become  brothers  or  companions  in 
arras,  [freres  ou  compagnons  d'armes]  as  they  were 
then  called.  —  These  fraternities  of  arms  were  con- 
tracted in  various  ways.  Three  knights,  according 
to  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  caused  them- 
selves to  be  let  blood  together,  and  mixed  their 
blood.  This  kind  of  fraternity  is  not  a  romantic 
fiction,  since  M.  Du  Cange  cites  many  similar  exam- 
ples from  foreign  histories."  If,"  continues  he,  "  the 
mode  was  barbarous,  the  sentiment  which  arose  out 
of  it  was  far  otherwise."  Mem.  de  Chevaltrie,  Partie  3. 

.  See  also  Du  Cange 's  21st  Dissertation  subjoined  to 
Joinville.  Robert  de  Oily,  and  Roger  de  fvery,  are 
recorded  as  sworn  brothers  (fratres  jurati)  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  they 
shared  the  honours  bestowed  upon  either  of  them. 

Syedge,  «.  A  mere  mis-spelling  of  siege,  in  the  sense 
of  seat,  or  habitation. 

is  it  possible  that,  under  such  beoutye  and  rare  comelynesse, 
disloyaltie  and  treason  may  have  theyr  tyedge  and  lodgynge  f 

Pat.  of  Pleat,  ii.  sign.  Z  5  b. 

Sykerly.    Certainly.    See  Siker. 

Tis  ruin  own  deare  neeJe,  Hodge,  sykerly  I  wot. 

Gamm.  Gurtan,  O.  PI.  ii.  76. 

A  Chaucerian  word. 
Sy  li.a  b  e,  for  syllable.    Purely  French.    So  written  by 
Ben  JonBOn,  in  his  English  Grammar: 

A  tyllabe  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  of  itself  make  a  perfect 
sound.  Engl.  Grammar,  ch,  6. 

He  uses  it  also  in  his  poetry : 
Jointing  tyltabes,  drowning  letters, 
Fastening  vowels  as  with  fetters. 

Against  Rhyme,  XJnderw.  48. 

Again : 

Still  may  tyllabet  jar  with  time, 

Still  may  reason  war  with  rhyme.  Ibid. 

Home  Tooke  has  commended  Jonaon  for  his  use 
of  this  word.  It  is  still  used  by  the  unlearned  in 
Scotland,  and  Dr.  Jatnieson  gives  two  examples  of 
it  from  good  authors. 

Syller,  for  silver.  Still  current  in  the  Scottish 
dialect. 

—  As  bright  us  any  'yltf, 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  puynt,  and  straight  as  any  pyller. 

Gamm.  Gnrton,  O.  PI.  ii.  S4. 

Synnet.    See  Sennet. 

Sypeks.  Old  spelling  for  Cyprus,  a  thin  transparent 
cloth  used  for  veils.    See  Cyprus. 

Sypert,  swath  bonds,  fcc.  Four  Ps,  O.  PI.  i.  64. 

Syren e.  Merely  an  awkward  spelling  of  Serene, 
which  see.  This  is  undoubtedly  intended  by  syrens 
in  the  following  specimen  from  Sir  Fr.  Kinaston, 
cited  by  Mr.  Ellis : 

With  thy  dear  face  it  is  nut  so, 

Which  if  once  overcast, 
If  thou  rain  down  thy  show'rs  of  woe, 
They  like  the  tyrent  [serenes]  blast. 

Specimen!,  vol.  iii.  p.  t41. 
The  word  blast  determines  the  allusion. 
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T.  Beards  cut  to  that  shape.  See  in  Stiletto 
beard.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  celebrates  all  the 
forms  of  beards : 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  tome  square, 
Same  round,  soiim  mnw'd  like  stubble,  some  Mark  bare, 
Some  sharp,  stiletto  fushion,  clanger  like, 
That  may,  with  whispering,  n  man's  eyes  out-spike: 
Some  with  the  lintnmer-cot,  or  Roman  T. 

Superbue  Flagellum. 
The  T,  in  particular,  is  noticed  here  also : 

—  Strokes  his  beard 
Which  now  lie  puts  ■'  tb'  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Roman  T,  your  T  beard  is  the  fashion, 
And  twifold  doth  express  th'  euatnour'd  courtier. 

B.  it  Ft.  Qu.  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 
Thus,  with*  the  beard,  one  very  great  source  of 
coxcombry  was  cut  off. 

Tabard,  s.  A  coat,  or  vest,  without  sleeves,  close 
before  and  behind,  and  opeu  at  the  sides ;  formerly 
worn  by  nobles  over  their  arms,  to  distinguish  them 
in  the  field,  but  now  only  by  heralds.  Tabard, 
French. 

Among  the  which  [the  inns  in  Soutbwark]  tbe  most  ancient  is 
the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  signe,  which  (as  we  now  terme  it)  is 
of  a  Jacquit  or  sleevelease  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  both  sides, 
with  a  square  collor,  winged  at  the  shoulders. 

Siowe'$  London,  Z  1  b. 

Ho  speaks  of  them  as  only  worn  by  heralds  in  his 
days,  but  having  been  "  a  stately  garment  of  old 
time."  The  word  is  now  rather  technical  than  obso- 
lete. 

The  name  of  tabarder  is  still  preserved  in  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  for  scholars,  whose  original  dress 
was  a  tabard.  They  are  part  of  the  foundation, 
which  consists  of,  a  provost,  16  fellows,  2  chaplains, 
8  tabarders,  12  probationary  scholars,  and  2  clerks. 
Oif.  Univ.  Cal.  It  appears  from  Du  Cange,  that 
tubar  is  Welsh ;  and  that  tabardum,  low  Latin,  fa- 
vardo,  Spanish,  and  tabarro,  Italian,  have  all  been 
made  from  it. 

Tables.  The  old  name  for  backgammon;  so  called 
also  in  French ;  and  in  Latin,  tabularum  lusut. 

This  is  the  npc  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tablet,  chides  the  dice. 

Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

If  tales  are  told  of  Led*  be  not  fables, 

Thou  with  thy  husband  dost  pray  false  at  tablet. 

Har.  Epigr.  i.  79. 
Man's  life's  a  (same  at  tablet,  and  he  may, 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  play." 

Wit's  Recr.  i.  250.  repr.  1817. 

This  last  example  is  from  an  epitaph,  entirely  made 
up  of  puns  on  backgammon. 

Extended  also  to  other  games  played  with  the 
same  board  and  men.  An  old  back-gammon  board 
is  delineated  in  the  frontispiece  to  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes. 

2.  Also,  the  same  as  table-book;  pocket  tablets 
for  containing  memorandums : 

And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tablet  clean, 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  nis  memory.      3  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 
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My  tablet,  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down.   •  Hamt.  i.  J. 

In  tbe  midst  of  the  sermon,  pulls  out  his  tablet  iu  haste,  as  if  lie 
feared  to  lose  that  note.  Hall,  Char,  of  a  llypocr. 

Tablb,  (in  the  language  of  palmistry  or  chiromancy) 
the  whole  collection  of  lines  on  the  skin,  within  the 
hand. 

Well,  [looking  on  kit  pnlm]  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  faint 
table,  which  dolh  oner  to  swear  upon  a  book,  I  shall  hare  ttuod 
fortune.  Merck,  of  Yen.  li.  i. 

Mistress  of  n  fairer  table, 
Usttl.  not  bistorv  nor  fable. 

H.  Jon.  MatkofGipt.  vi.  p.  88 

It  occurs  also  before  in  the  same  masque,  p.  80. 
b.  In  good  earliest,  I  do  find  written  here,  all  my  good  fortune 
lies  in  your  ham).    IT.  You  keep  a  very  bad  bouse  then,  you  may 
see  by  the  smaliiess  of  the  table. 

Middlelon,  Anw  Thing  for  a  Q.  IJ/e. 
Table-book.    The  same  as  table;  memorandum 
book. 

—  What  might  you, 

Or  my  dear  ronjesty  your  queen  here,  think 

If  I  hail  piay'd  the  desk,  or  table-book.  Haml.  ii.  1 

I  am  sure  her  name  was  in  my  table-book  once. 

Hon.  Whore,  *d  part,  O.  PI.  iii.  377. 
I  have  most  of  their  jests  Itere  in  my  table-book. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  10 
The  most  affecting  circumstance  relating  to  a  table- 
book,  that  I  at  present  recollect,  is  in  the  life  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey : 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her  tu 
execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  bim  some  small  present, 
which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  l»er :  site  gave 
him  her  table-hook,  where  she  had  just  written  three  sentences,  ou 
seeing  her  husband's  dead  body ;  one  in  Creek,  another  in  Latin, 
and  a  third  in  English.  The  purport  of  them  was,  that  human 
justice  was  against  his  bodv,  but  the  divine  mercy  would  be  Fa- 
vourable to  his  soul ;  and  that  if  her  fault  deserved  punishment, 
her  youth,  At  least,  and  her  imprudence,  were  worthy  of  ercusf, 
and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would  shew  her  favour. 

Hume' t  Hist.  iv.  p.  392.  and  Nieholt't  Frogrettet,  vol.  iii.  p.  15 

More  modern  authors  have  the  word. 

Table-men,  j.  The  men  used  in  playing  at  tables,  or 
back -gammon  ;  but  Decker  uses  it  in  contempt,  as  a 
name  for  affected  coxcombs  sitting  at  a  table  : 

That  id  I  the  painted  table  men  about  you  take  you  to  be  licir> 
apparent  to  rich  Midas.  Cul't  Hornb.  Imrod. 

He  had  just  before  alluded  to  their  being  painted. 

Table r,  s.  A  person  who  boards  others  for  hire. 
"  Convictor."    £.  Coles. 

—  But  he  now  is  come 

Tu  be  the  inusick-  master ;  tabltr  too 

He  is,  or  would  be.  B.  Jont.  Epigr.  vol.  vi.  p.  t9? 

Kersey  has  to  table,  to  board,  or  entertain,  or  be 
entertained  at  one's  table. 

Tabourine,  5.  Apparently  a  common  side  drum. 
French. 

—  Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourinet. 

Ant.  it  Cleop.  it.  8 
Beat  loud  the  tabourinet,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

Tro.  it  Cress,  iv.  5 
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j  nod  other  minstrelsje. 
Uelyas,  Kn.  of  Swanne,  cited  by  Steer. 

The  tambourine,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
seems  to  be  a  different  thing ;  having  parchment  on 
one  side  only,  and  played  with  the  fingers.  See 
Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  June,  v.  59. 

Tachb,  or  Tatch,  *.    A  blot,  spot,  stain,  or  vice; 
tac he,  French. 

First  Jupiter  that  ilid  usurp  hit  father's  throne, 

Of  whom  even  his  adorers  write  evil  laches  many  •  one. 

Warner  t  Alb.  Engl.  B.  siii.  p.  318. 
It  it  a  common  lotche,  naturally  germ  to  all  men,  at  well  as 
priests,  to  watche  well  tor  theyr  owne  lucre. 

Merit  Ene.  by  Ckaloner,  V  3  b. 

Used  also  for  a  loop,  or  catch.  Exod.  xxvi.  6. 
See  T.  J. 

Tack,  t.  for  taste.    Perhaps  from  tactut,  Latin. 

Or  cheese,  which  nor  Cat  soil  to  evcrv  quarter  sends, 
Whose  lark  the  hungry  clown  and  plowman  to  commends. 

Drayt.  Fotyolb.  p.  1031. 

Tag.  The  common  people  ;  in  the  phrase  tag,  rag,  and 
bobtail,  in  colloquial  speech. 

—  Will  you  hence 
Rctbre  the  lag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'etbear 

bat  they  are  us'd  to  bear.  Corioi.  iii.  4. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of  tag,  without 


his  companions,  rag,  and  bobtail,  or  at  least  one  of 
them.  See  T.  J.  In  Ozell's  Rabelais,  it  is  shag, 
rag,  &c.  iv.  221. 

Tag- lock,  «.    I  believe,  an  entangled  lock. 

His  food  the  bread  of  sorrow,  hit  cloatbes  the  skinne*  of  his 
out-worne  cattell,  and  tag-torki  of  his  travell. 

Lenton't  Lent.  Char.  14.  of  a  Carle. 

Tail.  It  was  a  superstitious  belief,  according  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  that  a  witch,  transformed  into  any  anitjjal 
that  ought  to  have  a  tail,  was  always  deficient  in 
that  part.  Hence  he  accounts  for  this  passage  of 
the  witches  in  Macbeth: 


But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  tail, 
1  like  a  rat,  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do,  111  do,  IH  do. 


Act  i.  Sc.  3. 


Tailor.  Many  were  the  jests  current  at  all  times 
upon  that  unfortunate  fraternity,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  effeminacy  of  their  business,  in  using  needles, 
thread,  thimbles,  &c.  How  old  the  sarcasm  of  nine 
tailors  making  a  man  may  be,  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
is  very  old.  It  appears  in  Shakespeare,  and  his  con- 
temporaries. It  was  also  imputed  to  them  that  they 
were  immoderately  fond  of  rolls,  hot  or  cold. 

I  think  one  tailor  would  go  near  to  beat  all  this  company 
[puppets]  with  a  hand  hound  behind  him. 

Lit.  Aye,  and  eat  them  all  too,  nn  [ill  they  were  in  cake-bread. 

D.  Jew*.  Berth.  F.  Act  v. 

—  As  you  are  merely 
A  tailor,  faithful,  and  apt  to  believe  in  gallants, 
You  are  n  companion  at  a  ten-crown  supper, 
For  cloth  of  bodkin,  and  may  with  one  lark 
Ent  up  thru  manckets.  AIou.  Fatal  Hour.  v.  1. 

See  Taylor. 

Mr.  Gilford  points  out  other  strong  i 
Thus: 


Hell  sup  diem  up,  as  easily  as  a  toylor 
Would  do  sis  hot  loaves  in  a  morning  lulling. 

Glapthome,  Wit  in  a  Const. 
R.  I  would  take  the  wail  of  three  time*  three  tailors,  though 


To  Take.  In  the  sense  of  to  blast;  or  to  affect  vio- 
lently, as  by  witchcraft.  Shakespeare  says  of  Heme, 
the  hunter,  that 

—  There  be  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood,  &c. 

Merry  W.  W.  iv.  4. 

This  has  been  well  illustrated  from  Markham : 

Of  a  Hone  thai  is  Taken.  A  horse  that  is  bereft  of  his  feeling, 
morning,  or  ttyrring,  it  said  to  be  token,  and  in  sooth  to  he*  is,  in 
that  he  is  nrre'sted  by  so  villainous  a 


had  the  strength,  even^nt^our  door, 

JC.  John,  v.  S. 


He  could  to  quickly  cut  tb?  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Torvne. 


•  ;  b*c  j  yet  some  farriers, 
not  well  understanding  the  ground  of  the  disease,  coaster  the 
word  taken  to  be  striken  by  some  planet  or  evil  Spirit,  which  is 
false.  Treatise  on  Hortei,  chap.  viii.  ed.  1495. 

Shakespeare  has  again : 

Strike,  her  young  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 

Lear,  ii.  4. 

Also  in  Hamlet,  speaking  of  Christmas, 

And  then,  tbey  tay,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike. 

No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hatb  power  to  charm, 

So  hallow'd,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.        Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

See  Strike. 

—  Come  not  near  me, 

For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

B.  It  FL  False  One,  iv.  3. 

He  means  infectious. 

To  Take,  for  to  leap. 

That  hand  which  I 

To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  I 

Hunters  still  say,  to  take  a  hedge,  or  a  gate, 
meaning,  to  leap  over  them. 

To  Take  im  a  place.  To  conquer,  or,  as  we  now  say, 
to  take  it. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

Anl.  tc  Cleop.  iii.  7. 
What  a  strong  fort  old  Pimblico  had  been ! 
How  it  held  out !  how,  last,  'twas  fa/ken  in. 

B.  Jons.  Underw.  vol.  vi.  p.  413. 

—  Nay,  I  care  not 

For  all  your  rollings  ;  they  will  luitn-r  walls, 
Aod  take  in  towns,  us  soon  as  trouble  me. 

H.  It  Ft.  Cupid's  Rev.  iii.  1. 
Also  to  apprehend,  as  a  felon : 

Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer,  and  swore 

With  bis  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in.      Cymb.  iv.  2. 

To  subdue,  more  generally : 

—  Do  this,  or  this, 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  ami  enlrunchiso  this. 

Ant.  S,  Cleop.  i.  1. 

To  Take  keep.   To  take  care.    See  Keep. 

To  Take  on.  To  grieve  violently ;  rather  vulgar  than 
'  obsolete. 

To  Take  one  with  you.  To  go,  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
expresses  it)  no  faster  than  the  hearer  can  follow ; 
to  be  clear  and  explicit.  This  phrase  is  not  yet 
quite  disused  ;  but  it  is  explained  by  Johnson  in 
1  Henri/  1 V.  ii.  4.  on  this  passage : 

1  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you  ;  whom  means 
your  grace/ 

It  is  explained  also  by  Mr.  Gifford,  in  bis  Massin- 
ger,  vol.  ii.  p.  488.  iii.  66.  iv.  310.;  by  Reed,  in 
O.  PI.  v.  265.  338.  It  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  mith  you,  wife.    Act  iii  Sc.  S. 

If  it  be  unintelligible  to  any  one,  these 
will  be  abundantly  sufficient  lot  illustration. 
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To  Take  one's  ease  in  one's  inn.  A  phrase  for 
enjoying  oneself,  as  if  at  home.  See  Inn.  "  To 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inne,"  says  Dr.  Percy,  "  was 
an  ancient  proverb  not  very  different  in  its  applica- 
tion from  that  maxim,  every  man's  house  it  his  castle ; 
for  inne  originally  signified  a  house,  or  habitation. 
When  the  word  inne  began  to  change  its  meaning,  and 
to  be  used  to  signify  a  house  of  public  entertainment, 
the  proverb,  still  continuing  in  force,  was  applied  in 
the  latter  sense ;  or  perhaps  FalstafT  [in  the  passage 
following]  humorously  puns  upon  the  word  inne,  in 
order  to  represent  the  wrong  done  to  him  the  more 
strongly."    Note  on  the  following  passage. 

Shall!  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have  my 
pocket  picked?  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

The  beggar  Irus  that  haunted  tho  palace  of  Penelope,  would 
take  Ait  ease  in  his  inne,  a»  well  as  the  peer*  of  Ithaca. 

Greene's  Far  em.  to  FMly,  cued  by  Steevens. 

See  also  the  other  examples  quoted  in  the  notes  to 
the  first  example. 

—  If  I  have  got 
A  seat  to  tit  at  ease  here  f  mine  inn, 

To  ice  the  comedy.  B.  Jons.  Wea>  Inn,  i.  3. 

The  disturbance  of  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 

(irivilege,  called  hanuoken,  or  homesoken,  (from  ham, 
tome,  and  focne,  liberty,  Saxon)  was  an  offence 
punishable  by  our  old  law.  The  offence  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  privilege.  An  old  law  book 
thus  describes  it:  "  Hamsockne  d'antient  ordinance 
est  peche  mortelle,  car  droit  est  que  chesun  eit  quiet 
en  son  hostel  qui  a  luy  est."  Mirr.  rle  Justice.  See 
also  the  Imw  Dictionaries,  Cowell,  Blount,  8ic.  Hos- 
tel is  there  exactly  our  inne. 

To  Take  out.   To  copy. 

—  Sweet  tiianca, 
Take  me  this  work  out.  Othello,  iii.  4. 

He  says  soon  after, 

I  like  the  work  well,  ere  it  he  demanded 

(As  like  enough  it  will)  I'd  have  it  copied.  Ibid. 

—  She  intends 

To  take  out  other  work*,  in  a  new  sampler. 

Middlelon's  Women  hem.  Worn. 
Nicnphone*  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  autique  picture*,  partly  to 
emplify  and  take  out 


their  patterns. 
Holland's  Pliny,  both  cited  by  Steevens 

Ti»  Take  pepper  in  the  nose.   See  Pepper. 

To  Take  tent.   To  attend,  to  take  notice,  or  care; 
tent  being  for  attention.    It  is  properly  a  Scottish 


See  ye  laJre  lent  to 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Skep.  ii.  3. 
It  occurs  again  in  the  same  imperfect  drama,  the 
dialect  of  which  is  in  a  great  measure  northern ;  the 
scene  lying  in  Sherwood  forest.     Jonson  uses  it, 
however,  in  his  own  person : 

A  ltd  call  to  tile  high  parliament 
Of  beov'n;  where  seraphim  take  tent 
Of  ordering  all 

Id.  Underwoods,  I.  vol.  vii.  31. 

To  Take  up.   To  borrow  money,  or  take  commoditi 
upon  trust. 
Vet  thou  art  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up. 

All's  IF.  that  E.  W.  ii  3 
When- he  adds,  "  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth," 
the  intention  is  to  play  upon  another  sense  of  the 
words,  that  of  taking  from  the  ground. 

And  if  a  man  ia  thorough  with  them,  in  honest  taking  im,  then 
they  must  stand  upon  security !  S  Hen.  IV.  i.  *. 

Tbey  will  take  up,  I  warrant  you,  where  they  may  be 

Decker's  North*.  Hoe. 
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And  now  I  can  take  up,  at  ray  pleasure.  Can  yon  Ukt  u 

ladies,  sir  ?    No,  sir,  eicu&e  me,  I  meant  money. 

ii-  Jon.  Epkant,  i.  4. 
—  If  he  owe  them  money,  that  he  may 
Preserve  his  credit,  let  him,  in  policy,  never 
Appoint  a  day  of  payment ;  so  they  may  hope  still. 
But  if  he  be  to  take  up  more,  his  page 
May  attend  them  at  die  gate. 

Massiuger,  Emp.  of  End,  i.  1. 
To  take  up  a  quarrel,  to  settle  or  make  it  up: 

I.  And  how  was  that  taken  apt 
C.  Faith,  we  met  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  die  sFwntli 
cause .  As  you  like  it,  ».  1 

At  last,  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  M.  A.  and  M.  R.  S.  set  daw* 
their  order  that  he  should  not  be  called  any  more  Captain*  Aiu 

 and  then  to  this  second  article  they  all  agreed,  not  gniltit. 

Apotogiejor  Aju,  DDIs 
—  When  two  heirs  quarrel, 
The  swordsmen  of  the  city,  shortly  after 
Appear  in  plush,  for  their  grave  consult*! 
In  taking  up  the  difference ;  some  I  know 

'    a  set  living  on*t.  Masting.  Guard,  i.  1. 


Talc,  Oil  of.  A  nostrum,  famous  in  its  day  as  * 
cosmetic,  probably  because  that  mineral,  when  cal- 
cined, becomes  very  white,  and  was  thought  a  fit 
substitute  for  ceruse.  In  Baptista  Porta's  Satan! 
Magic,  English  translation,  1658,  are  three  receipt* 
for  making  it,  under  the  title,  "  How  to  di&soKe 
Talk  for  to  beautifie  Women."  But  they  all  comitf 
of  modes  of  calcining  that  mineral,  with  other  fanciful 
additions.  The  last,  indeed,  directs  how  to  uakt 
snails  eat  the  powder  of  it ! !  A  fourth  receipt  in 
B.  x.  ch.  19.  fully  directs  the  calcination,  and  then 
recommends  to  lay  it  in  a  moist  place,  "  until  it  dis- 
solve into  oyl which  might  be  till  doomsday.  Btit 
it  might  imbibe  some  moisture,  to  make  it  look  rooit 
like  oil.  From  the  near  similarity,  and  almost  iden- 
tical sound,  of  the  word,  Mr.  Whalley  supposed  it  t» 
have  been  what  the  French  call  tac ;  but  tac  meant 
•he  disease  which  was  to  be  cured,  i.  e.  the  rot  in 
sheep,  and  the  oil  to  be  applied  was  finite  dt  thlrr 
(Menage,  in  his  Origines).  The  English  receipt!  f»r 
making  it  prove  also  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  not* 
is  on  this  passage : 

With  ten  empirics  in  their  chamber, 
Lvinn  for  the  spirit  of  umber  ; 
That  lor  the  oil  of  talc  dare  !>pcitd, 
More  than  citizens  dare  lend.  Vol.  ri.  p. 

It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  dramatists,  awl 
generally  with  some  satirical  reflection  on  the  ladee*- 

Ta/c  was  also  called  Muscovy  glass  : 

She  were  an  excellent  ladv,  but  that  her  race  peeleth  like 
covy  glass.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.  »•  58 

lie  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc. 
These  ceruses  ore  common.       Massing.  City  Usi  "  1 

—  She  ne'er  had,  nor  hath 
Any  belief  in  Madam  Baud-bee's  bath, 
Or  Turner's  oil  of  talc. 

—  Who 

Do  eerily  ascribe  the  German  war, 
And  the  late  persecutions,  to  curl  in?, 
False  teeth,  and  oit  of  talc.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  «  P-  «* 

The  quaint  Dr.  Whitlock  puns  upon  it.  Speiti-^ 
of  certain  nostrums  of  quacking  ladies,  which,  « 
says, 

Shall  cost  them  nothing  but  their  mentioning  of  her  at  pwf 
ines,  funeralls,  at  church  before  sermons,  aodfAr  / 
of  tattle;  so  that  this  I 
them  oyle  oftalke,  for  < 


H.  Jons.  Under*,  f  ^ 
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Chambers  derives  talc  from  ao  Arabic  word,  de- 
scriptive of  a  sound  state  of  body,  and  thus  accounts 
for  the  allusion ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  term  borrowed  by  chemists  from  the  old 
alchemical  writers,  and  not  understood.  Their  oil  of 
talc  was  one  of  the  fanciful  names  for  their  supposed 
grand  elixir,  or  philosopher's  stone,  in  a  certain 
form.  So  it  is  explained  by  Dom  Pemety,  who  had 
searched  much  into  such  matters :  "  Talc  des  philo- 
tophrt.  Pierre  des  sages  fixee  au  blanc.  C'est  en  vain 
que  Ton  cherche  a  faire  thuile  de  talc  avec  le  talc 
vulgaire.  Les  philosophes  ne  parlent  que  du  leur,  et 
c'est  a  ce  dernier  qu'il  fautattribuer  toutes  les  qualites 
desquelles  les  livres  font  tant  d'eloges."  Diction. 
Mytho-hernutiatte,  at  the  word  Talc.  Of  the  che- 
mists, who  tned  in  vain  to  make  it,  he  says  in 
another  part  of  his  Dictionary,  "  lis  ont  calcine, 
purifi6,  sublime,  8cc.  cette  matiere.  et  n'en  ont  jamais 
pu  extraire  cette  huile  precieuse,"  &c.  at  the  word 
Huile  de  Talc, 

Talent,  and  Talon,  were  frequently  confounded, 

and  sometimes  punned  upon. 

If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  n  talent. 

Love'*  L.  L.  iv.  5. 

—  No  lady'*  supple  hand 
 hath  yet  seix'd  on  thee 

With  her  two  nimble  taleutt.      Ji.  if  Ft.  Worn.  Eater,  i. 

The  old  editions  read  it  so;  the  modern  editors 
change  it  to  tnlom,  which  is  indeed  the  meaning, 
though  written  talent. 

Tall,  a.   Valiant,  warlike. 

He  it  a*  tall  a  man  as  any  in  Illyria.        Twelfth  N.  i.  3. 

—  No,  by  this  hand,  sir, 
We  fought  like  honest,  and  tall  men. 

B.  Sj  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut,  i.  4. 
It  is  even  applied  to  the  mind  : 

You  do  not  twit  me  with  my  calling,  neighbour  1 
No,  surelv;  lor  1  know  your  iptrit  to  be  tait. 

Id.  Cupid* t  Revenge,  iv. 
Give  me  thy  fi»t,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give, 
Thy  spirit*  are  most  tail.  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

Employed  also,  in  a  general  sense,  for  brave  : 
May  both  tall  foreign  titrce  in  fight  withstand, 
And  of  their  foes  may  have  the  upper  hand. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  115. 

Mercutio  seems  to  ridicule  it,  as  one  of  the  affected 
fashionable  terms  of  the  age : 

The  pon  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  motasticoes;  these  new 
tuner*  of  accents  ?  By  —  o  very  good  blade !  —  a  very  tall  man  I 
fcc.  Rom.  if  Jul.  ii.  4. 

The  usage  was  so  common,  that  no  less  than  seven 
-  references  to  examples  of  it,  occur  in  the  Index  to 
Reed's  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  besides  those 
introduced  in  the  notes. 

Tall-boys,  *.  A  cant  term  for  cups  or  glasses,  made 
longer  or  higher  than  common. 

She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  tall-bom  of  gold, 
•liver,  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  invitrd  us  to  drink. 

OxelCt  Rabelais,  V.  *lii. 

Tall-men,  j.  Dice  loaded  to  come  high  throws,  as 
low-men  were  to  give  low  ones.  The  same  as  Hioh- 
men. 

Ueere's  fuUoms  and  gourd*,  heere's  tall-men,  and  low-men. 

Nobody  tf  Somebody,  sign.  I  «. 

Tallow-catch.  Explained  by  Johnson  tallotp-kecck, 
that  is,  a  lump  of  tallow,  such  as  is  prepared  by  the 
butcher  for  the  chandler.  "  "  A  ketch  of  tallow,'  says 
Dr.  Percy,  "  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  up  by 
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the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be  carried 
to  the  chandler.  It  is  the  proper  word,  in  use  now." 
It  is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  explana- 
tion, that  in  2  Hat.  fv.  ii.  1.  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
*•  Goody  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife." 
Tbou  whore  son,  obscene,  greasy  tnltom-keecA.  1  Hen.  IF.  ii.  4. 

Tamine,  j.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth;  probably  the 
same  that  is  now  called  tammy.  Supposed  to  be 
from  the  French  est  amine. 

The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashion :  their  stockings 
were  of  tamine,  or  of  cloth  serge,  of  white,  black,  scarlet,  or  tome 
other  ingrained  colour.  OtelCs  Rabelait,  B.  i.  ch.  56. 

The  original  is  etlamet,  which  Cotgrave  interprets 
"  cloth-rash ;"  but  ettamine,  which  is  in  fact  synony- 
mouB,  he  renders,  "  the  stuff  tamine ;  also  a  strainer, 
searce,  boulter,  or  boulting-cloth ;  so  called  because 
made  (commonly)  of  a  kind  thereof." 

To  T AUG.  To  sound  loudly,  like  the  pulsation  of  a 
bell,  of  which  it  is  an  imitation. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants;  let  thy  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state.  Ttcelfth  N.  ii.  5. 

A  Tang,  5.    A  shrill  sound  like  a  bell. 

But  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
That  would  say  to  a  sailor,  go  hang. 

Old  Ballad  of  Kate,  Ac.  Compl.  p.  105. 

See  T.  J. 

Tankard-beaker,  j.  One  who  fetched  water  from 
the  conduits  or  pumps  in  the  street.  While  London 
was  imperfectly  supplied  with  water,  this  very  neces- 
sary office  was  performed  by  menial  servants,  or 
water-bearers ;  and  in  the  families  of  tradesmen,  by 
their  apprentices.  To  the  latter  an  allusion  is  clearly 
made  in  the  following  passage : 

God  send  me  quickly  fatherless  sonnc,  if  I  had  not  rather  one  of 
my  sonnes  were  a  tanker-bearer,  that  weures  sometymes  hit  tilke 
tleeva  at  the  church  on  Sunday,  than  a  coseue r  that  wear**  hi* 
aatten  hose  at  an  ordenary  on  Fridaie. 

Sir  J.  Har.  on  Playe,  i.  387.  ed.  I'aik. 

Wilt  thou  bear  tankards,  and  may'st  bear  arms? 

Fattw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  307. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  the  messenger  say  my  father  must  speak- 
with  me,  1  left  my  tankard  to  guard  the  conduit,  and  away 
came  I.  Four  Prentice*  of  I-  O.  PI.  vi.  459. 

These  tankard-bearers,  often  assembling  at  the 
conduit  in  considerable  numbers,  were  obliged  to 
wait  patiently  each  for  his  turn  to  draw  the  water : 

To  talk  of  your  turn  in  this  enmpauy,  and  to  me  alone,  like  a 
tankard  bearer  at  a  conduit  I    Fie ! 

B.  Jon.  £».  Man  in  hit  H.  i.  9. 

Tan li no,  s.  One  who  is  subject  to  the  tanning  tn-> 
fluence  of  the  sun ;  a  diminutive  from  tan. 

—  Hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanliagt,  and  , 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Cymb.  ir.  4. 

So  the  first  folio.  Some  editions  read  landings, 
and  Johnson  had  so  entered  the  word  in  his  Diction- 
ary, and  derived  it  accordingly ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
erroneous.  See  T.  J.  There  is  no  more  authority 
>  for  faulting,  than  tanlittg,  the  derivation  is  more 
forced,  and  it  suits  the  passage  worse. 

Tantoblin,*.  A  jocular  name,  of  very  uncertain  de- 
rivation, for  that  substance  which  of  old  was  not 
named  without  save-reverence. 

I'll  stick,  my  dear,  to  thee,  and  cling  withall, 

A*  ftst  as  o\  tantoblin  to  a  wall.  Goyton,  Fett.  N.  p.  73. 

See  again  p.  191.  Grose  has  U  tantadlin,  in  his 
Claukal  Diet. 
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Tapet,  s.   Carpet,  or  tapestry;  from  tapes,  Latin. 

No  to  (heir  work  they  sit,  nod  each  dotb  chose 
What  story  she  will  fur  h«r  tapet  take. 

Spent.  Mutopotmot.  v.  275. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  used 
metaphorically  for  foliage,  ns  being  the  tapestry  of 
the  groves: 

The  mantlet  mil,  wherein  enwrapped  beene 
The  gladsome  groves,  that  now  lay  overthrown*, 
The  tnpttt  tonie,  and  every  tree  down  Mowne. 

Saektilte's  Indmtt.  St.  1»t.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  855. 

Tapish  p.n,  jwr/.  Hidden ;  from tapi,  French.  A  hunting 
terra.  E.  Coles  has,  "  to  tappy,  as  a  deer,  delitesco, 
»e  abacondere;"  and  Kersey,  "  tapassant,  H.  T.  [i.  e. 
hunting  term]  lurking  or  squatting." 

When  the  sly  heast,  topith'd  in  bush  or  hrier, 
Nor  art  nor  paint  can  route  out  of  hi>  place. 

Fairf.  Tatso,  vii.  8. 

See  Untappice. 

Tap-lash,  5.  A  contemptuous  name  for  bad  small 
beer;  the  refuse  of  the  tap. 

What,  mint  we  then  a  muddy  taplath  twill, 
*   Neglecting  tack .»  Wit  t  Recrcnt.  C  4  b.  Ep.  85. 

Whatever  be  drain*  from  the  four  comers  of  the  city,  goes  in 
muddy  taplath  down  gutter-lane.        Ctitut'i  Cater  Char.  p.  S8. 

To  murder  men  with  drinking,  with  tuch  a  denle  of  com  pie- 
mental  oratory,  as  off  with  your  lap,  wind  up  your  bottom,  up 
with  your  teptath,  and  many  more  eloquent  phrases. 

Taylor,  Due.  by  Sea,  p.  SO  a. 

Sometimes  put  metaphorically  for  poor,  washy 
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[lied  up  and  down  hy  the  school-men,  in  their  tap-lath  dis- 
putes. Bp.  Parker,  cited  by  Todd. 

Tap-shackled, part.  Drunk,  enchained  or  disabled 
by  the  tap ;  apparently  a  cant  term. 

Bein?  truly  tapp-thaekled,  mistook  the  window  for  the  dore. 

Hecteyt  Ditc.  of  New  World,  p.  83. 

Tappes,  my  lord.  Wbothis 
to  be  discovered. 

Of  great  denomination,  he  may  be  my  lard  Tappet  for  hit  lunge 
title?.  Lingua,  O.  PI.  v.  808. 

Targe,  *.  A  shield.  Saxon,  Erse,  Welsh,  Italian, 
and  French.  This  word,  though  found  in  Milton,  is 
hardly  uow  retained  in  use.    See  Johnson. 

His  luce  lorhevt'd  with  wounds,  and  by  his  side 
There  huug  hit  targ  with  gashes  deepe  and  wide. 

Satkv.  Ink.  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  866. 

Tarleton,  Richard.  An  actor  at  the  Red  Bull  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  famous  for  playing  the  clown  in 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  others,  in  which,  says 
Sir  R.  Baker,  "  he  never  had  his  match,  nor  ever 
will  have."  He  played  also  the  judge  in  a  play  of 
Henri/  V.  prior  to  that  of  Shakespeare.  It  appears 
that  he  also  kept  a  tavern  in  Gracious  [Grace-church] 
street,  the  sign  of  which  was  the  Bell-Savage;  and 
it  has  been  discovered  by  curious  inquirers,  that  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  was  originally  meant  by  that  name, 
who  is  described  in  an  old  romance  as, 
Sibely  tovajte. 
Of  all  the  world  the  fairest  qoecue. 

See  the  notes  on  Ticelfth  .V.  iii.  1. 
He  was  dead  before  Jonson  produced  his  Bartho- 
lomew Fair: 

What  think  you  of  this  for  a  shew  now  f  Ho  will  not  hear  of 
lhi» !  I  am  an  ass,  I .'  and  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  Master  Tarle- 
tont  time,  1  thank  my  start.  Ho !  an  that  man  had  hVd  to  have 
play'd  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  you  should  have  seen  him  ha'  come 
in,  and  ha'  been  coiened  i'  the 
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cloth  quarter,  so  finely ! 

A.  Jon.  bartk.  Fair,  Induct. 


Part  of  Tarleton't  humour, 
coining  odd  words,  as  para-question  ; 

Without  all  paraanettiont,  quoth  Tarltom. 

Ulyuet  upon  Ajar,  sign.  C. 

Another  jest  of  Tarleton's  is  told  in  the  name  tract, 
sign.  D  4,  but  it  is  not  very  well  worth  repeating. 
It,  however,  represents  Tarfeton  as  performing  the 
office  of  a  jester  at  the  house  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton.  A  book,  under  the  name  of  Tarleton't  Jests, 
was  published  in  1611,  quarto. 
To  Tab  re  on.  To  set  on,  and  encourage  in  an  attack ; 
particularly  applied  to  setting  on  a  dog,  but  meta- 
phorically to  other  things. 

Ami,  hie  n  ilog  that  i>  comjieU'd  to  fij;ht, 

K.  John,  iv.  |. 

Faith,  there  hat  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides;  and  the 
nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  controversy. 

Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other;  pride  alone 
Mutt  tarre  the  masons  on,  as  'twere  a  bone. 

'  Tro.  Sf  Crest,  i.  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it  from  Greek 
and  Saxon ;  but  it  comes  more  probably  from  setting 
on  a  tamer. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  seems  to  be  put  for  to 
tarnish,  or  obstruct.  This  must  be  quite  a  different 
word: 

How  they  that  would  observe  the  course  of  starres, 
To  purge  the  vapours  that  our  cleare  sight  tarre*. 

Har.  Epigr.  i.  68. 

Tarbuancb,  *.   Abode;  formed,  by  common  analogy, 
from  to  tarry,  but  not  in  use. 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarrmnee.  Two  Gent.  Per.  ii.  7. 

No  longer  tarriance  with  the  rest  would  make. 
But  hastes  to  find  Oodfredo.  Fairf.  Tatto,  v.  53. 

Tartar,  t.  for  Tartarus,  the  heathen  hell. 

Follow  me.   To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil 
of  wit.  Twelfth  S.  ii.  i. 

If  that  tame  demon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 
Should,  with  hit  lion  gait,  walk  the  whole  world, 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back.      Henry  V.  ii.  8. 
He  took  Caducous  hit  snakie  wand, 
With  which  the  damned  gbotta  he  goveroeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth. 

Spent.  Mother  Hub.  v.  XJ9*. 
Tartary  was  often  used  for  the  same : 
Lastly  the  squalid  lakes  of  Tartorie, 
And  griesly  brands  of  hell  hint  ternfie. 

Spent.  VirgiFt  Gn.  r.  643. 
Let  hell  to  them  (as  earth  they  wish  to  me) 
Be  darke  and  direful  guerdon  for  their  guilt, 
And  Im  the  black  tonuenters  of  deepe  Tartary 


Troublet.  Reign  of  K.  John,  6  plays,  ii.  966. 
Thus  Nasb,  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse,  addresses  the 
devil,  among  other  titles,  by  that  of  "  Duke  of  Tar- 
tary." The  objections  of  modern  critics,  therefore, 
to  Spenser's  use  of  it,  in  the  same  sense,  in  F.  Queen, 
I.  vii.  44.  are  very  ill  founded.   See  also  in  Subtle. 

Tartarian,  «.   A  Tartar,  a  cant  word  for  a  thief. 

—  There's  not  a  Tartarian, 
Nor  a  carrier,  shall  breathe  upon  your  geldings. 

Merry  Dev.  O.  PI.  t.  8*4 
And  if  any  thieving  Tartarian  ?hnll  break  in  upon  you,  I  will, 
with  both  hands,  nimbly  lend  a  cast  of  my  office  to  him. 

Wandering  Jem,  p.  3 

To  Task.   To  occupy,  or  engage  fully,  as  in  a  task. 

—  Hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tutkwg  of  their  minds. 

Mer.  W.  W.  iv.o. 
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—  Wa  would  be  iwsolr'd 

Before  we  hear  him,  of  lome  thing*  of  weight 
That  talk  oat  thoughts,  concerning  u»  and  France. 

Hen.  V.  i.  8. 

Tassel,  or  Tassel-oentle.  The  male  of  the  goss- 
hawk,  properly  tiercel:  supposed  to  be  called  gentle 
from  its  docile  and  tractable  disposition.  Ttercelel, 
French.  The  French  Dictionaries  give  the  same 
account  of  its  etymology. 

—  O  for  ■  laulconer's  voiotr, 

To  lure  (hi*  Uaet-gentle  back  ngaht.      Horn.  ir  Jul.  ii.  «. 


Having  f.ir  off  espied  a  tattcl  pent, 
Which  ai'ier  her  hi*  nimble  «mj 


»g»  il<>tli  strain*. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  iv.  49. 

Massinger  has  it  rightly,  tiercel: 
—  Then  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tieret -gentle,  which  I  call,  my  matter*, 
A*  he  were  *ent  a  messenger  to  the  moou.  Onardian,  i.  1. 
It  i*  iinpoMible  of  a  kyte  or  a  runuoraiit  to  make  a  good  »|>ar- 
liauk,  or  tercet-gentle.     Paint.  Palate  of  Plextor*,  II.  *ign.  Y  3. 

A  goabawke  or  a  ttrttll  that  *haU  flee  to  the  view,  to  the  toll, 
or  to  the  beake,  i»  to  he  taught  in  this  manner. 

Gentleman's  Aeadrmie,  p.  1>. 
This  species  of  hawk  was  no  less  commonly 
called  a  falcon-gentle.   She  is  so  called,  says  the 
Gentleman's  Recreation,  "  for  her  familiar,  courteous 
disposition."  8vo.  p.  19. 

The  male  is  said  to  be  called  tiercel,  because  a 
third  less  than  the  female.    But  a  passage  is  quoted, 
where  it  seems  to  be  put  for  a  female : 
Your  tassel-gentle,  »he'»  lurM  off  and  gone. 

Decker's  Match  me  in  land. 

Tasses,  orTACEs.  Armour  for  the  thighs.  "Arma- 
ture femorum."  Voles.  Called  in  French  lunettes, 
or  cuissaxU ;  in  English  cuisset. 

The  leggos  *•«  »"»«!  with  greaves,  and  their  thighes  with 
tosses.  North's  Plutarch,  *73  C. 

Tatch  e,  4.   Blemish,  fault ;  from  tache,  French. 

It  i*  a  common  tatche,  naturally  gevm  to  all  Wo,  as  wall  a* 

priests,  to  wauhc  well  for  their  own  lucre. 

Cka toner's  Mori*  JEac  P  3  b. 

See  Tache. 

Tawdry,  a.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  Saint  Audrey,  or 
Auldrey,  meaning  Saint  Ethelreda.  It  implies,  there- 
fore, that  the  things  so  called  had  been  bought  at 
the  fair  nf  St.  Audrey,  where  gay  toys  of  air  sorts 
were  sold.  This  fair  was  held  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
(and  probably  at  other  places)  on  the  day  of  the  fair 
saint,  which  was  the  17th  of  October.  See  Brady's 
Claris  Culendaria,  on  that  day.  An  old  English 
historian  makes  St.  Audrey  die  of  a  swelling  in  her 
throat,  which  she  considered  as  a  particular  judg- 
ment, for  having  been  in  her  youth  much  addicted 
to  wearing  fine  necklaces.  When  dying  she  said, 
as  he  tells  us,  "  Memini  —  cum  adhuc  juvencula 
essem,  colluui  meum  monilibus  et  auro,  ad  vanatn 
ostentationem  onerari  solitum.  Quare  plurimum 
debeo  divinas  providentite,  quod  mea  superbia  tam 
levi  poena  defungatur,  nec  ad  majora  tormenta  re- 
server."  The  same  author  particularly  describes  the 
tawdry  necklace :  "  Solent  Angus  nostra  mulieres 
torquem  quendam,  ex  tenui  et  subtili  serica  confec- 
tum,  collo  gestare ;  quaro  Ethelredte  torqueui  appel- 
lamus,  (tawdry  lace),  forsan  in  ejus  quod  diximus 
memoriam."  Nick.  Harpsjield,  Hist.  Ecel.  Augli- 
cana,  Setc.  Sept.  p.  86. 

The  word  tawdry,  in  its  derivative  sense  of  gay, 
or  vulgarly  showy,  is  still  in  use ;  but  tawdry  lace  no 
longer  means  a  specific  kind. 
SOU 


Coma,  you  promised  ma  a  tawdry  luce,  and  »  pair  of  sweet 
(love*.  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  primrose  cbaplet,  tawdry  lace,  and  ring. 

Ft.  Faithful  Steph.  iv.  I. 

bind  your  fillet*  taste, 
And  gird  your  waste. 
For  more  futeness,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 

Spent.  Sh.  K.  Apr.  133. 
Tawdby,  s.   A  necklace  of  a  certain  rural  fashion. 
Of  which  tho  Nainil*  and  the  blue  Nereid*  make 
Them  laudriti  for  their  neck*.  Drnyt.  Polyotb.  ii.  p.  686. 
They  curl  their  ivory  front* ;  end  not  the  smallest  beck 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  toudrits  for  her  neck. 

Id.  iv.  p.  7*7. 

On  the  former  passage  a  marginal  note  says,  "  a 
kind  of  necklace  worn  by  country  wenches." 
To  Tawe.   To  beat  and  dress  leather  with  alum;  a 
process  used  with  white  leather,  instead  of  bark. 
Metaphorically,  to  harden,  or  make  tough,  like  white 


His  knuckle*  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 
With  laved  hand*,  and  hard  ytannrd  skin. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  Sac  hi.  Induction. 

Allot  has  inserted  these  lines  in  bis  England's 
Pamasius,  where  the  editor  of  the  reprint  has  not 
understood  the  meaning  of  tawed. 

For  He  make  greatness  quake,  lie  tawe  the  hide 

Of  thick-skiu'd  Hugcncs.     Martian  i  What  you  mitt,  E  8. 

Metaphorically,  to  torment : 

They  are  not  tawed,  nor  pluckt  asunder  with  a  thousands  thou- 
sand        wherwith  other  men  urc  oppressed. 

Chedaner's  Mori*  far.  G  f . 

Here  it  seems  to  be  put  for  to  towe,  i.  e.  to  draw 
along  in  the  water : 

Swan*  upon  the  stream*  to  tam  me, 
Stags  upon  the  land  to  draw  mc. 

Drayt.  Muse's  Elytiam,  p.  UC3. 
Probably,  the  same  as  Tew,  q.  v. 
Tawny.  This  colour  was  the  usual  livery  of  ecclesias- 
tical apparitors,  or  sumners.  Hence  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  (in  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3.)  is  said  to  be  at- 
tended by  men  in  tawny  coats.  So  also  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

It  happened  one  day.  Bishop  Elmer  of  London,  meeting  this 
bishop  [Whitgilt,  then  bishop  of  Worcester]  with  such  an  orderly 
troope  ol  tawny  amis,  demnunded  of  him,  u  How  be  could  keepv 


so  many  men  r"  he  answeared,  "  It  was  by  l 


i  he  kept  so  few 


women."     Sir  J.  Har.  Catal.  if  Bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  ed.  Park. 

It  is  alluded  to  also  in  Stowe's  Chron.  p.  822, 
fol.  ed. 

Though  I  was  never  a  tawny  coat,  I  have  played  the  »um- 
ntoiivr'*  part.  Quotat.  by  Mr.  Sleeitns. 

In  Middleton  and  Decker's  Roaring  Girl,  Green- 
wit  enters  habited  as  a  sumner,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  scene,  a  woman  says,  alluding  to  him. 

Husband,  lay  hold  on  yonder  tawny  coat.  O.  PI.  vi.  99. 

Taylor,  (the  old  spelling  of  tailor).  Used  as  an  ex- 
clamation. Dr.  Johnson  says  he  thinks  he  remem- 
bers taylor!  to  have  been  a  customary  exclamation 
when  any  one  suddenly  fell  backward ;  and  he  con- 
cludes that  it  arose  from  their  squatting  at  tlutt  time 
like  a  tailor  on  his  shop-board.  See  his  note  on  the 
following  passage : 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  [she]  umtakcth  me, 
Then  wisp  1  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
And,  t  ay  tor,  cries !  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  bold  their  hi|»,  and  loSe. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  ii.  1. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  exclamation,  taylor! 
might  perhaps  be  equivalent  to  thieves ! 
Tbeeving  is  now  an  occupation  made, 
Though  men  the  name  of  tailor  do  it  give. 

Pasquifs  Right-top,  p.  1.  repr. 
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Taylor,  s.  A  woman's  tailor.  Gowns,  and  other 
female  articles  of  dress,  were  formerly  made  by 
tailors.  Thus,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Cathe- 
rine's dress  is  brought  in  by  her  tailor : 

Come,  t  ay  lor,  let  us  sr*  dime  ornaments, 

Lay  forth  the  gown.  Tom.  of  Shr.  iv.  3. 

D.  Are  you  not  a  lay  lor  ! 
B.  Yes     D.  Where  is  my  wedding  gown  f 
B.  I'll  bring  it  to-nx>rrow. 

H.  if  Ft.  'I  wo  Nob.  Kinum.  iv.  1. 
Hee  buyes  his  wire's  go  woes  read*  made,  fearing  (belike)  some 
false  measure  from  the  layler. 

CMut,  Char,  of  a  ZeaUmi  Neighb.  p.  189. 
A  chambermaid  —  is  (ho  obsequious  piuner  of  her  lady,  and  the 
true  lover  of  her  taylor,  ever  since  tbe  curious  cutting  of  her  last 
wasteeoatc.  Lenton't  Leal.  ch.  8, 

Taylor,  Joseph.  An  actor  in  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson's  time.  He  is  mentioned  as  eminent,  in  a 
Satire  written  in  reply  to  Jonson's  Farewel  to  the 
Stage: 

Let  Lowin  cease,  and  Taylor  scorn  to  touch, 
The  loathed  stage,  for  thou  hast  made  it  such. 

What  is  known  of  him  has  been  well  collected  by 
the  diligence  of  Mr.  G.  Chalmers.  Proleg.  to  Sh. 
iii.612.  ed.  Bosweli ;  also  Jpol.for  Bel.  p. 422 — 461. 
He  addressed  some  complimentary  verses  to  Mas- 
singer,  on  his  play  of  the  Roman  Actor,  in  which 
the  principal  part,  that  of  Roscius,  was  given  to  him. 
They  are  still  extant.  See  GiffbrcTs  Massinger, 
vol.  i.  p.  clvi.  He  lived  till  1654,  but,  from  the  ruin 
of  the  stage  by  the  Puritans,  died  in  great  poverty. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Parson'*  Wedding,  by  Killi- 
grew,  which  was  not  published  till  1663 : 

Who  should  I  meet  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza,  but  Jottph 
Taylor!  He  tells  me  tltere  is  n  new  play  at  the  Fryers  to-day,  and 
I  have  bespoke  a  box.  Act  v.  Sc.  1.  O.  PI.  xi.  504. 

But,  as  the  play  was  written  at  Bale,  in  Switser- 
land,  the  author  might  not  know  of  his  death ;  or  it 
might  have  been  written  much  earlier.  His  name  is 
signed,  with  that  of  Lowin,  to  a  pathetic  dedication 
of  Fletcher's  Wildgoose  Chase,  "  To  the  honoured 
few,  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry,"  in  which  their 
silenced  state  and  consequent  miseries  are  pleaded, 
modestly  and  simply,  as  entitling  them  to  such  pa- 
tronage. It  is  still  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  that 
play. 

Teachy,  rather  Techy.    See  that  word. 

Teade.  i.    A  torch ;  from  tctda,  Latin. 

His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  lit, 
Tbe  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
And  holy  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide, 
At  which  a  busby  teade  a  groom  did  light. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  ST. 
Tbe  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  teade  about  bis  bead  did  move. 

Id.  Muiopotmat,  r.  49J. 
The  word  occurs  again  in  Spenser,  but  not  in 
other  authors. 

To  Teab  a  cat.  To  rant,  and  behave  with  violence; 
probably  from  a  cruel  act  of  that  kind  having  been 
performed  by  some  daring  ruffian,  to  excite  surprise 
and  alarm. 

I  could  play  Ereles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  eat  in. 

Midi.  N.  Dr.  i.  9. 

A  bullying  rogue  in  Middleton's  Roaring  Girl, 
takes  the  name  of  Tear-cat: 
D.  What's  thy  name,  fellow  soldier? 
T-  1  am  called  by  those  who  have  seen  my  valour,  Tear-cat. 

O.  PI.  vi.  106. 

610 


I  had  rather  heare  two  good  jests,  than  a  whole  plav  of  web 
tear-cat  thunder-claps.  Day't  hie  of  Gulll,  '  ' 


It  seems  to  have  been  most  frequently  applied  to 
theatrical  ranting. 

Teatish,  otTettish.  Peevish ;  perhaps,  from  a  child, 
who  is  peevish  for  want  of  the  breast. 

—  Whate'er  she  says, 


You  must  liear  manly.  Itowland,  for  her  si 
Has  naule  her  somewhat  ttatuh. 

B.  ey  Fl.  Worn.  Prise,  ».  1. 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  tettuh  girl, 
It  may  be  proud,  and  to  that  vice  expenceful. 

Id.  Ptlgrim,  L  1. 

Burton  has  it  tetty : 

If  they  lose,  though  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  rabln, 
or  a  dealing  at  cards  tor  two-pence  a  game,  they  are  so.cholenct 
and  tetty,  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them. 

Anot.efMel.  p.  119 

Techy,  Teach  y,  or  Tetchy,  a.  in  all  which  ways  it  ii 
spelt  in  some  editions  of  Shakespeare,  signi6es  {to- 
ward, fretful,  easily  offended,  like  a  peevish  child. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  touchy,  which  is  now  used. 
Bailey's  Dictionary  has  tech,  for  touch,  marked  as 
old.  In  Coles's  Dictionary  it  is  again  varied  into 
tilchy:  «•  Titchy,  morosus,  difficilis."  "  To  be  titcky, 
asperis  moribus  esse."  It  is  clear  that  they  are  aO 
of  one  origin. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy.      Rich.  III.  h.  4. 

I  cannot  come  to  Creaiid,  but  by  Pandar, 

And  he's  as  techy  to  be  wood  to  woo, 

As  sho  is  stubborn  chaste  against  all  sute. 

TVo.  it  Crm.  i  1. 

Tbenb,  t.    Grief,  misfortune ;  from  ceonan,  Saxon. 

Eighty  odd  yean  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 

And  each  boor's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  tetn. 

Richard  III.  rr.  1. 
Back  to  return  to  that  great  fairy  queen, 
And  her  to  serve  six  years  in  warlike  wise, 
'  'Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  king  that  works  Iter  teen. 

Sp*»t.  F.  Q.  I.  xit  1». 
As  fearing  Limos,  whose  impetuous  teen 
Kept  gentle  rest  from  all  to  whom  bis  cave 
Yielded  inclosore.  Browne,  Brit.  Pttt.  a.  I. 

Also  for  violence : 

Seem'd  as  a  shelter  it  bad  lending  beene 

Against  cold  winter's  storms,  and  wreakful  tetnt.  Ibid. 

Yea  nought  could  molline  his  raging  ttene. 

Out  blood  and  vengeance  'gainst  our  royall  queen*. 

Mirr.  M.  England"!  Elica,  p.TW. 

Browne  seems  to  use  it  for  caprice,  though  violence 
may  do  • 

She  both  th'  extremes  hath  felt  of  fortune's  ttene. 

Brk.  Part 

To  Teene,  v.  To  allot,  or  bestow;  from  non,  Urgin, 
Saxon. 

But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  i 


i.  F.Q.n.i.b9 

To  Teend.   To  light,  or  burn;  only  another  form  of 
tina.    From  tinan,  Saxon,  accendere. 
Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fire 
Will  not  teend  to  yonr  desire ; 
L'nwaab'd  bunds,  ye  maidens  know, 
Dead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow.  Hrrrick,  p.  310 

It  is  several  times  used  by  this  poet : 

Part  must  be  kept,  wherewith  to  teend 

The  Christmas  log  next  yeare.  llttp.  p.  33*. 

On  your  peltries  play 
That  sweet  lock  may 
Come  while  tbe  log  is  tetnding.  Id.  p  310- 

See  to  Tine. 
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Temptations.  Tempting. 

I,  my  liege,  I.   O,  that  temptation*  tongue. 

Death  of  Hob.  E.  of  Hunt.  F  1. 
This  word  does  not  often  occur.    I  have  a  note  of 
an  instance  of  it  in  Al.  Brome,  but  I  cannot  now 
find  the  place.    I  believe  it  is  still  used  by  incorrect 
speakers. 

Ten  bone*.  The  fingers.  A  very  odd  cant  phrase; 
but  less  odd  than  the  custom  of  swearing  by  them. 
Examples,  however,  are  common. 

By  these  ten  bones,  my  lord,  [holding  up  hit  hand*]  he  did 
••peak  to  me  in  the  garret  one  night.  3  Hen.  VI.  I  4. 

Ten  bones,  Til  turn  sbo  ape,  and  untile  •  bouse, 

But  I  will  hare  it.  B.  *  Ft.  Care.  ii.  1. 

Ill  devil  'era,  by  these  ten  bones,  I  will. 

Id.  Woman's  Prite,  i.  3. 
By  these  ten  bones,  sir,  if  these  eves  and  ears 
Can  hear  and  see.  Id.  Mont.  Thomas,  it.  8. 

Skurffe  by  his  nine-bones  swears,  and  well  he  may, 
All  know  a  fellon  eate  the  tenth  away.     Herrkk,  p.  909. 

Ben  Jonson  leaves  the  bones  to  be  supplied  ellip- 


rear  ty  i net 
You  shall  have  it  again. 

Masque  of  dps.  vi.  84. 

Ten  commandments.   A  similar  term  for  the  nails 
on  the  ten  fingers;  which,  doubtless,  led  to  the 
swearing  by  them,  as  by  the  real  commandments. 
Was 't  I  r  yes,  I  it  was  proud  Frenchwoman : 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  ray  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

9  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 
Now  ten  tymes  I  beseche  hym  that  hye  syttes, 
Thy  wives  ten  cemmondements  may  serch  thy  five  wyttes. 

Four  Pt,  O.  PI.  i.  W. 
Now,  although  I  trembled,  fearing  she  would  set  her  ten  com- 
mandments in  roy  face.  Loerine,  Sh.  Sttppt.  ii.  24S. 

Ten  gboats,  i.  e.  three  and  four-pence,  was  the  cus- 
tomary fee  to  a  priest,  for  performing  the  office  of 
matrimony. 

—  Til  take  Petruchio 
In  '»  shirt,  with  one  ten  groats,  to  pay  die  priest, 

i  living.     B.  e}  Ft.  Woman's  Pr.  i.  S. 


It  was  also  an  attorney's  fee,  and  is  so  still ;  though 
the  double  of  it,  six  and  eight  pence,  is  now  more 
common : 

As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney. 

Alts  Well,  ii.  9. 

Shakespeare,  who  likes  to  play  upon  the  words 
royal  and  rial,  makes  Richard  II.  pun  upon  it  in  his 
misery.  His  groom  salutes  him,  "  Hail,  royal 
prince ! "  to  which  he  answers, 

Thanks,  noble  pearl 
The  cheapest  of  us  is  fen  groats  too  dear.  Act  v.  Sc.  5. 
Meaning,  that  the  value  of  royalty  is  diminished 
more  than  in  the  proportion  of  a  rial,  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings, with  three  and  four  pence  deducted.  In  a 
similar  way  he  plays  upon  face-royal,  in  2  Hen.  IV. 
i.  2. 

Ten  in  the  hundred,  i.  e.  ten  per  cent.  A  current 
name  for  a  usurer,  from  their  commonly  exacting 
such  interest  for  their  money,  before  the  legal  limit- 
ation to  five.  The  sarcastic  epitaph  upon  old  John- 
a-Combe,  formerly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  has 
this  expression : 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  in-grav'd, 

Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  that  bis  soul  is  not  sav'd. 

Life  of  Shaketp. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  the  best 
critics  have  latterly  acquitted  Shakespeare  from  the 


accusation  of  writing  this  coarse  and  vulgar  satire, 
upon  a  man  with  Whom  he  lived  in  intimacy ;  and 
who,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  proved,  remembered  him 
with  kindness  in  his  will.  It  is  differently  given  by 
Brathwaite,  Aubrey,  and  Rowe ;  of  whom  the  first, 
who  lived  in  Shakespeare's  time,  does  not  mention 
him ;  and  the  others  bring  no  valid  evidence.  Mr. 
Boswell  has  added  fresh  strength  to  their  arguments, 
and  has  shown  it  to  be  probable,  that  R.  Brathwaite 
himself  was  the  author  of  the  epitaph.  See  Hoswelt* 
Ala/one,  vol.  ii.  p.  494  —  602.  Aubrey's  edition  of 
the  epitaph  differs  materially,  in  making  Combe  exact 
twelve  per  cent,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  ten. 
In  the  21st  year  of  James  the  First,  the  legal  rate  was 
reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  to  which  Jonson  thus 


bright  Peeunsa, 


You  do  not  look  i 
As  you  were  wont^  my  f 

Although  your  grace  be  fallen  off  two  in  the  hundred, 
In  vulgar  estimation ;  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  still.  Staple  of  Newt,  ii.  1. 

This  is  the  speech  of  old  Penny-boy,  the  canting 
miser. 

Herrick  also,  upon  Snare,  an  usurer : 

Snare  ten  i*  th'  hundred  calls  his  wife,  and  whyf 

She  brings  in  much  by  carnal  usury.         Hesper.  p.  957. 

This  jest  often  in  the  hundred,  and  a  hundred  to 
ten,  was  stale  even  in  Shakespeare's  days ;  it  occurs 
in  two  different  epitaphs  published  in  or  near  his 
time,  and  in  both  without  mention  of  him. 

Tench.  The  fish  so  called  was  supposed  to  have 
some  healing  quality  in  his  touch,  though  by  no 
means  commended  as  wholesome  food.  Walton 
says,  "  I  shall  tell  you  next,  for  I  hope  I  may  be  so 
bold,  that  the  tench  is  the  physician  of  fishes,  for  the 
pike  especially ;  and  that  the  pike,  being  either  sick 
or  hurt,  is  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  tench.  And  it 
is  observed,  that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not  be  a  wolf 
to  his  physician,  but  forbears  to  devour  him,  though 
he  be  never  so  hungry."  He  adds,  "  This  fish,  that 
carries  a  natural  balsam  in  him  to  cure  both  himself 
end  others,  loves  yet  to  feed  in  very  foul  water,  and 
among  weeds."  Walton,  Part  I.  ch.  xi.  He  also 
quotes  Rondeletius  for  having  seen  a  great  cure 
done  at  Rome,  "  by  applying  a  tench  to  the  feet  of  a 
very  sick  man."   Ibid.   This  explains  the  following 

obscure  passage:' 

—  Where  no  spring  commands, 
And,  intermingling  its  refreshing  waves, 
Is  leneA  unto  the  mote,  and  tenches  saves, 
And  keeps  them  medical.    E.  Gayton't  Art  of  Longevity. 
"  Is  tench  unto  the  moat,"  means,  *'  is  salutary  to 
the  water."   So  Breton : 

The  princely  carp,  and  medicinable  tench, 

In  bottom  of  a  poolo  themselves  do  trench.  Ourania. 

The  physicians,  however,  held  them  to  be  un- 
wholesome food,  and  Lovell  quotes  Dr.  Caius,  as 
calling  them  "  good  plasters,  but  bad  nourishment. 
For  being  laied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  they  often 
draw  away  the  ague."  Hist,  of  Animals,  p.  227. 
They  are  now  much  more  frequently  put  into  the 
stomach,  than  applied  externally. 
Tender-hefted,  a.  Moved,  or  heaving  with  tender- 
ness. See  Heft.  Both  the  quartos  read  tender, 
hested,  which  might  be  defended,  "  giving  tender 
hests,  or  commands."  A  modern  poet  would  have 
been  contented  with  tender-hearted. 
3U 
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Tbnent,  s.  A  maxim,  or  opinion ;  now  disused,  tenet 
being  substituted  for  it.  The  third  person  singular, 
for  the  third  plural,  of  teueo. 

His  tenent  is  always  singular  and  aloof  from  the  vnlgar  ••  he 
Can.  Earle's  MieroC.  repr.  p.  33. 

For  he  holds  that  tenent,  that  we  ought  nut  to  care  fur  the 
Diorrow.  Pictures,  by  Wye  Sallotulall,  £  5. 

Tentnts  is  the  word  used  by  Sir  T.  Brown  in  the 
title  to  bis  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica.   See  T.  J. 

To  Tent.  To  search  as  a  wound ;  from  tent,  a  roll  of 
lint  employed  in  examining  or  purifying  a  deep 
wound.  The  verb,  I  believe,  is  not  now  in  use ;  the 
substantive  probably  is,  in  the  art  of  surgery. 

—  Ti*  a  sore  upon  us 

Yoo  cannot  tent  yourself.  Corioi.  iii.  8. 

—  Ill  observe  his  looks. 

I'll  tent  him  io  the  quick,  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.  Haml.  ii.  8. 

The  substantive  is  rather  obscurely  used  in  the 
following  passage : 

—  Mine  ear 
Therein  false  struck,  can  taVe  do  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.  -  Cj/mb.  iii.  4. 

That  is,  cannot  receive  a  tent  sufficient  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  wound. 

Tent,  to  take.   See  to  Take  tent. 

Tebcel,  s.   The  male  of  the  goshawk.   See  Tassel. 
In  the  following  passage,  the  falcon  seems  to  be  put 
for  the  female  of  the  same  species. 
The  raulcon,  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  in  the  river. 

Tro.  tr  Crett.  iii.  8. 

Meaning  to  say,  that  the  female  will  be  equal  to  the 
mule. 

Terlerie -whiskin.  Mere  colloquial  jargon,  not 
worth  inquiry.  See  B.  Ss  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  v.  3. 
Also  Whiskin. 

Term.  The  law  terms  were  formerly  the  great  times 
of  resort  to  London,  not  only  for  business,  but 
pleasure.  They  were  the  harvest  times  of  various 
dealers,  particularly  booksellers  and  authors,  many 
of  whom  made  it  a  rule  to  have  some  new  work  ready 
for  every  term.    Decker  disclaims  this  fashion : 

It  is  not  my  ambition  to  be  a  man  to  print  thus  every  term.  Ad 
prelum  lenijuam  ad  prglium.  We  should  come  to  the  press  ns 
we  come  to  the  6eld,  seldom.         Gulfs  Hornb.  to  the  Reader. 

So  Greene  calls  one  of  his  pamphlets,  among 
other  titles,  "  A  Peale  of  New  Villanies  rung  out, 
being  Musicall  to  all  Gentlemen*  Lawyers,  Farmers, 
and  all  sorts  of  People  that  come  up  to  the  Tearme." 
Theeves  failing  out,  Harl,  Misc.  viii.  382. 

So  important  was  the  term  to  the  trade  of  London 
and  Westminster,  that  an  old  pamphlet  of  1608  bears 
this  title:  "  Dead  Tearme,  or  Westminster's  Com-, 
plaint  for  Long  Vacations  and  Short  Termes.  Written 
in  manner  of  a  Dialogue,  between  the  two  Cityes, 
London  and  Westminster." 

In  fact,  books  were  seldom  published  except  in 
term  time,  witness  these  lines: 

It  is  a  frequent  fashion  in  this  nation, 
To  publish  books  in  f  erai-time,  not  vacation : 
But  I  would  have  my  reader  thus  much  lea  rue, 
That  Westminster's  vacation  is  my  terme. 
Now  some  will  say,  the  terme  doth  wondrous  well, 
To  vend  such  fly-blown  works  as  will  not  sell. 
But  mine's  none  such,  with  confidence  I  tell  it, 
Twill  vend  itself,  it  needs  no  terme  to  sell  it. 

Honest  Ghost ;  Verttt  prefixed. 

Termagant.   Surely  not  derived  from  Saxon  words, 
as  Junius  conjectured,  and  Percy,  as  well  as  Johnson 
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after  him,  has  said ;  but  merely  corrupted  from  the 
Trivigante  of  the  Italians,  or  Tervagant  of  the  French 
romancers.  This  Trfojeante  is  derived,  by  a  learned 
Italian,  from  Diana  Trivia,  whose  lunar  sacrifices, 
he  says,  were  always  preserved  among  the  Scythians. 
Quar.  Rev.  vol.  xxi.  p.  615.  The  crusaders,  and 
those  who  celebrated  them,  confounded  Mahometans 
with  Pagans,  and  supposed  Mahomet,  or  Mahound, 
to  be  one  of  their  deities,  and  Tervagant,  or  Terma- 
gant, another.  See  Todd's  note  on  the  following 
passage  of  Spenser,  and  Ritson's  on  bis  Metrical 
Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  267,  &c. 

And  often  times  by  Termagant  and  Mahound  swore. 

F.  Q.  VI.  vii.  41. 

So  in  other  old  authors : 

Mars  or  Minerva,  Mahound,  Termagant, 
Or  whosoe'er  you  are  that  fight  against  me. 

Sttimus,  Kmp.  of  Turks,  C  4  b> 
So  help  me  Maboun  of  might. 

And  Termagant,  my  god  so  bright.  Guy  of  Wane.  P  3  b. 
This  imaginary  personage  was  introduced  into  oar 
old  plays  and  moralities,  and  represented  as  of  a 
most  violent  character,  so  that  a  ranting  actor  might 
always  appear  to  advantage  in  it.  Hence  Hamlet 
says,  of  one  too  extravagant, 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'erdoing  Termngant. 

Hand.  iii.  t. 

By  gradual  use  the  word  came,  as  an  adjective,  to 
mean  fiery  and  violent;  as,  "  this  hot  Termagant 
Scot,"  (I  Hen.  IV.  v.  4.)  and  at  last  subsided,  as  a 
substantive,  into  the  signification  of  a  scolding 
woman ;  in  which  sense  it  still  remains  in  use.  A 
mighty  change!   See  Trivigant. 

Termer,  *.  A  person,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
resorted  to  London  in  term  time  only,  for  the  sake 
of  tricks  to  be  practised,  or  intrigues  to  be  carried  on 
at  that  period. 

Some  of  these  hoothalers  are  called  tenant,  and  thry  ply 
Westminster  hall;  Michaelmas  term  is  ibeir  harvest,  and  they 
sweat  in  it  harder  than  reapers  or  haymakers  doe  at  their  works 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  Decker's  Behnan,  II  3. 

Single  plots,  ice.  —  those  are  fit  Tor  the  times  and  the  termers. 

Middlet.  Roaring  Girl,  Preface,  O.  PI.  in.  5. 
Court  ladies,  eight ;  of  which  two  great  ones. 
Country  ladies,  twelve ;  termers  all. 

Goblins,  O.  PI.  x.  15S. 
A  punning  poet  has  this  epigram : 
On  Old  Trudge,  the  Termer. 
Thy  practice  hath  small  reason  to  expect 
Good  termes,  that  doth  fair*  honesty  neglect. 

Bancroft's  Epigrams,  i.  176*. 

To  Terre.  To  strike  to  the  earth;  from  terra.  1 
have  only  found  it  in  the  following  instance  : 

Lo  beer  my  gage  (he  lerr'd  his  glove)  thou  knowest  the  victor's 
need.  Warner,  Jib.  Eng.  p.  78. 

Testeo,  admits  of  three  senses;  and,  as  the  word 
very  rarely  occurs,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which 
is  to  be  preferred,  in  reference  to  the  following 
example.  1.  Pure,  brought  to  the  test,  assayed; 
2.  Stamped  with  a  head,  (as  tester  is  supposed  to 
mean);  3.  Left  in  legacies,  by  testators.  The  last 
interpretation  seems  to  me  the  worst ;  the  first,  on 
the  contrary,  the  best. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Mens,  for  Meat.  ii.  8. 

Testers  b,  Testorn,  Teston,  j.  All  equivalent  to 
tetter,  which  is  still  used  for  the  coin,  sixpence ;  and 
all  equally  derived  from  teste,  the  old  French  for  a 
head,  from  having  a  head  stamped  on  it.  Tetton, 
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from  which  all  the  rest  are  corrupted,  was  in  fact 
originally  a  French  silver  coin,  worth  at  first  eighteen 
pence,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  sixpence. 

Takes  up  single  tettont  upon  oaths  till  dooms-day,  fall*  under 
etecutious  of  three  shillings,  and  enters  into  five-groat  bonds. 

B.  Jans.  Entry  M.  out  of  H.  Character*  prefixed. 
Tales,  at  some  tables,  are  as  good  as  tetter nt. 

Cobler's  Prophecy,  sign.  C.  4to.  1594. 
'  i  a  tetton  for  you,  vou  snnke. 

Jlon.'m.  0.  Pl.iii.  2S3. 
Lo,  what  it  is  that  makes  white  rags  so  deare, 
That  men  must  give  a  tetton  for  a  quearo.  Hall,  Sat.  ii.  1. 
I  think  truely  all  the  town  would  come  and  celebrate  the  com* 
reunion  to  get  a  tettorne ;  but  will  not  come  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Latimer's  Serm.  fed.  179  b. 

To  Testerne,  from  the  noun.   A  verb  formed  appa- 
rently in  jest. 

To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  tettem'd  roe,  in 
requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letter  yourself. 

Two  Gent.  Verona,  i.  1. 
Tether.  The  royal  name  Tudor.  Intended,  probably, 
to  imitate  the  Welsh  pronunciation. 

And  grafting  of  the  white  and  red  rose  firm  together, 
Was  first  that  to  the  throne  odvane'd  the  name  of  Tether. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.  ivii.  p.  977- 

He  is  speaking  of  Henry  the  Seventh.    Selden,  in 
his  notes  on  this  book,  writes  the  name  Tyddour. 
Mr.  Yorke  spells  it  Ttwdwr.     Royal  Geneal.  of 
Wales,  p.  30. 
Tettish,  a.   See  Teatisii. 

Tew,  or  Tewoh,  s.  A  rope  or  chain  by  which  vessels 
were  drawn  along. 

J).  The  fool  shaJI  hsh  now  for  himself. 

A.  Be  sore  then 
His  ttwgh  be  titis  and  strong,  and  nest  no  swearing, 
He'll  catch  no  fish  else.  B.  if  Ft.  Moru.  Thorn,  t.  3. 

Robertson's  and  Coles's  Dictionaries  give  "  Tew, 
catena  ferrea."  The  spelling  tacgfi,  is  quite  arbitrary 
aud  unnecessary ;  and  the  word  seems  only  another 
form  of  tow,  flax,  or  hemp,  which  is  exactly  the  Saxon 
cop. 

To  Tew.   The  same ;  to  tow,  or  draw  along  a  vessel. 

The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  divide, 

By  which  the  Dunes  had  then  their  full-fmught  navies  tew'd. 

Drayt .  Polyolb.  S.  sii.  p.  893. 
To  tew,  or  taw,  also  meant  to  beat  or  dress  hemp, 
with  an  engine  for  the  purpose.    See  Untew'd, 
and  Taw. 

Tewksbvrt  mustard  was  famous  very  early.  Shake- 
speare speaks  only  of  its  thickness,  but  others  have 
celebrated  its  pungency. 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tenksbury  mustard.      9  lien.  IV.  ii.  4. 
If  he  be  of  the  right  stamp,  and  a  true  Temxbnry  man,  he  is  a 
choleric  gentleman,  anil  will  bear  no  coals. 

Allegorical  Account  of  Mustard,  in  Cent.  Lit.  vii.  288. 

Th'.  As  an  abbreviation  of  the  article  the,  was,  in 
earlier  times,  often  joined  to  the  following  word, 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  without  any  mark  of  elision; 
as  <A*nd,Tor  the  end.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  gradually  disused ;  but  we  find  it  occasionally. 
In  the  Legend  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  printed 
from  the  MS.,  we  read, 

My  restless  mind  to  lasts  exploit  did  haste, 

Voide  of  regarde  what  might  be  thevente.         St.  168. 

There,  however,  it  must  be  a  fault  of  the  copyist, 
for  the  verse  requires  the  separation  of  the  syllables. 
So  also  in  the  following : 

Guise,  who  did  ley  thcigt  [the  eggs]  which  I  should  batcbe. 

St.  159e 
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The  scribe  was  so  used  to  these  junctions,  that  he 
supposed  them  in  places  where  they  were  not  admis- 
sible. This  legend  was  first  published  from  a  MS. 
in  1810,  by  Mr.  Fry. 

Thampion,  «.  A  corruption  of  tampion,  means  the 
wooden  plug  by  which  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  is 
closed  when  it  is  not  in  use.  Tampon,  French. 
Lambard  speaks  of  a  piece  charged  with  a  stone 
instead  of  a  tampion.  Diction.  Topog.  and  Hist.  He 
should  have  said  stopped,  instead  of  charged. 

Than  and  then  were  often  interchanged,  as  might 
happen  to  suit  the  poet's  convenience,  for  rhyme,  or 
through  mere  inadvertence. 

F.  Can  prince's  powre  dispervce  with  nature  than  t 

C.  To  be  a  prince  is  more  than  be  a  man.  S.  Daniel,  p.  440. 

Whom  by  his  namo  ealoting,  thus  he  gan ; 

"  Hailc,  good  Sir  Sergis,  truest  knight  alive, 
Well  tride  in  all  thy  ladies  troubles  Man, 

When  her  that  tyrant  did  of  crown  deprive." 

Spent  F.  Q.  V.  si.  98. 

Da,  or  pan,  then,  and  bonne,  for  than,  were  also 
interchangeable  in  Saxon. 

Tharborovgh,  s.  A  corruption  of  third-borough,  a 
constable ;  an  officer  under  the  head-borough. 

—  All  the  wise  o'  th'  hundred, 
Old  Rasi  Clench  of  Hampsted,  petty  constable, 
In-and-in  Medlay,  cooper,  of  Islington, 
And  head-borough ;  with  loud  To- pan,  the  tinker, 
And  metal  man  of  Belsize,  the  third-borough. 

B.Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  i.  1. 
I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  hU  grace's  tharbo- 
rough.  Love's  L.  L.  i.  1. 

The  quarto  corrupts  it  still  further  into  farborough. 
But  the  language  of  the  speaker,  Costard,  is  intended 
to  be  full  of  ignorant  mistakes;  as  reprehend,  for 


represent,  in  the 


sentence.    Minshew  has  it 


thrid-borough,  and  derives  it  accordingly. 

Thatcii'd-head.  One  wearing  the  hair  matted  to- 
gether, as  the  native  Irish  in  times  past.  See 
Glibb. 

Ere  ye  go,  Sirrah  Thatch'd-kcad,  would'st  not  thou 
Be  whipp'd,  and  think  it  justice.  B.  if  Ft.  Coxcomb,  Act  ii. 
Said  to  a  person  who  is  taken  for  an  Irishman.  Soon 
after,  he  is  called,  "  hobby-headed  rascal,"  with  the 
same  allusion. 

Theatre.  The  theatres  existing  in  London,  at  the 
time  when  Randolph  wrote,  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  whimsical  passage  of  the  Mute's  Looking 
(Ha$s.  It  is  supposed  to  he  the  wish  of  a  zealous 
puritan  concerning  them, 

That  the  Globe, 
Wherein,  quoth  he,  reigns  a  whole  world  of  vice, 
Had  been  coiisum'd :  the  Phemix  burnt  to  ashes : 
Hie  Fortune  whipt  for  a  blind  whore :  Black  fryors, 
He  wonders  how  it  scap'd  demolishing 
1'  th'  rime  of  reformation :  lastly,  he  wished 
The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames,  to  the  Bear-gardcn, 
And  there  be  soundly  bailed. 

See  O.  PI.  ix.  175. 

The  Globe  was  on  the  Bank  side,  Southwark, 
where  Shakespeare  and  his  brethren  performed ;  the 
Phanix  was  in  Drury-lane;  the  Fortune  stood  near 
Whitecroes-street,  and  had  been  the  property  of 
Edw.  Alleyn,  who  rebuilt  it ;  Black-friars  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the  same  hands  as  the  Globe ; 
the  Red  Bull  was  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  John- 
street;  the  Bear-Garden,  also  called  Paris~Garden, 
was  in  Southwark,  near  to  the  Globe.  The  Hope 
is  here  omitted. 
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To  Thee,  or  The.   To  thrive ;  Sean,  proficere,  Saxon. 

But  you,  f»ir  sir,  whose  pa«ei»nt  next  ensues, 
Well  mote  ye  thee,  us  well  can  wish  your  thought. 

'  Spew.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  S3. 

Thys  lyketh  me  well,  so  mot  I  the.    Four  Pi,  O.  PI.  L  68. 

—  Fye  on  him  wretch, 
An  evil  mought  he  tku  for  it,  our  Lord  I  beseech. 

Gatnm,  Our  tan,  O.  PI,  u.  61. 

Learn  you  that  will  thee, 
This  lesson  of  me. 

Tutter't  Hutwifely  AdmemitUnu,  p.  115.  4  to.  1672. 

It  ocean  often  in  the  old  English  ballads;  parti- 
cularly in  the  phrase  "  so  mote  I  thee."  See  Percy, 
ii.  p.  88. 

Their,  pron.  •  This  is  sometimes  used  separately, 
instead  of  theira ;  as  before  observed  in  Our. 
My  clothing  keeps  me  full  as  warm  as  their, 
Mv  meates  unto  my  taste  as -pleasing  are. 

Withers  Motto,  C  3  b.  repr. 

Again: 

And  my  esteeme  I  will  not  change  for  their, 

Whose  fortunes  are  ten  thousand  more  a  year.    Ibid.  C  4. 

Yet  elsewhere  he  uses  theirs : 

And  flung  defiance  against  them  and  theiri, 

In  spite  of  all  their  gawdy  serviters.  Ib.  E  6. 

Theorique,  or  Thborick.    Theory;  opposed  to 
practique,  or  practice. 

—  The  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique.         Hen.  V.  i.  1. 

He  had  the  whole  theorique  of  war  iu  the  knot  of  his  scarf. 

Alt*  Welt,  iv.  3. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theorick, 

Wherein  the  tongued  consuls  tan  propose 

As  masterly  as  he.  Othello,  i.  1. 

Theorick  was  used  as  late  as  by  the  Tatler.  See 
T.J. 

Thermes,  or  Tharmes.   The  intestines  of  bullocks, 
or  other  animals ;  $eanm,  Saxon. 
In  oulde  time,  they  made  theyr  bowe-stringes  of  hullox  thermes. 

Itch.  Toxoph.  p.  140. 

Thbwed,  part.    Educated,  instructed  in  behaviour. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  weary  of  his  will, 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thewed  ill, 
As  to  detpise  so  courteous  seeming  part. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ri.  86. 

Thewes,  in  Shakespeare,  seems  to  mean  bulk,  strength 
of  limb,  and  the  like. 

Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  t heart,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big 
asseroblance  of  a  man  ?   Give  me  the  spirit,  Muster  Shallow. 

8  Hen.  IV.  iu.  4. 


Have  theme,  and  limb*,  like  to 

Jul.  c«:  i.  3. 

So  also  in  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Only  one  passage  has  been  pointed  out,  which 
employs  the  word  at  all  in  the  sense  of  these  passages 
of  Shakespeare,  as  describing  corporeal  qualities, 
and  that  is  in  Turbervile's  translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles : 

What  doost  thou  tbinke  indeede, 

That  doltish  silly  man 
The  thewes  of  Helen's  passing  forme 

Mny  judge  or  throughly  scan.  Paris  to  Helen. 

The  third  and  fourth  folio  of  Shakespeare  read 
**  sinews  and  limbs,"  in  the  passage  of  Julius  Casar  ; 
but,  as  that  is  only  one  passage  out  of  three,  it  does 
not  much  assist  the  matter,  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
the  right  reading. 
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In  Spenser  it  means  manners,  qualities,  disposi- 
tions.   Johnson  derives  it,  in  this  sense,  from  Scab, 
Saxon ;  in  the  former  from  $eop,  a  thigh. 
And  straight  delivered  to  a  fairy  knight, 
To  be  up-brought  in  gentle  themes,  and  martial  might. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  is.  3. 
(n  this  sense  Ben  Jonson  evidently  uses  it : 
This  is  no  great  man  by  his  timber,  (as  we  say  i*  the  forest)  by 
his  themes  he  may.  Underwoods,  vol.  vii.  p.  51. 

Also  Browne : 

To  whom  tbe  lady  courteous  semblance  shewes, 

And,  pittying  his  estate,  io  sacred  thewes 

And  letters,  worthily  ycleep'd  divine, 

Resolv'd  t'  instruct  him.  Brif.  Pal*,  i.  p.  136 

Also  Higins : 

For  never  liv'd  the  matches  of  them  twaiae 
In  manhood,  power,  and  martiall  polide, 
In  vertuous  themes,  and  friendly  < 

So  also  Thomas  Hey  wood : 

No  lady  living  this  good  dame  excels 

Id  vertuous  themes,  good  graces,  every  thing. 

BruWi  Troy,  B.  i.  61. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that 
peculiar  in  his  use  of  it. 

Thick:,  *.   A  thicket,  or  close  bush. 

No  other  service,  satyr,  but  thy  watch 
About  these  thicks,  lest  harmless  people  catch 
Mischief  or  sad  mischance.  Ft.  Faithful  Shep.  v.  5. 

Which  when  that  warrior  beard,  dismounting  straight 

From  his  tall  steed,  ho  rusht  into  the  thick, 
And  soon  arrived  where  that  sad  pourtraiet 

Of  death  and  dolours  lay,  hall,  dead,  ludfe  quick. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  i.  SO. 
Spenser  has  it  in  other  places.   It  is  common  with 
Drayton  too : 

And  through  the  cumb'rous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he  makes, 
He  with  bis  branched  head  the  tender  sapliriK's  shakes. 

Polyolb.  xii  p.  91T. 

Thick-skin.   Implied  coarse,  vulgar,  unpolished. 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor  f  what,  thick-skin  f 

Merry  W.  W.  iv.  5. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 

Mid*.  N.  Dr.  iii.  S. 
That  be,  so  foul  a  thkk-tkin,  should  so  lair  lady  catch. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  vi.  SO. 

So  thick-skin'd: 

What,  are  these  thick-skin'd,  beavy.pors'd,  gorbellied  churles 
mad  r  The  Weakest  goeth  to  the  W.  B  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passage  from  Holland's 
Pliny,  which  accounts  for  the  usage : 

Men  also  who  are  thick-skinned,  be  more  grosse  of  sense  and 

understanding.  Vol.  L  p.  346. 

A  Thing  done,  &c.  Sec.  A  game  of  society,  exempli- 
fied at  length  in  all  but  the  quarto  edition  of  Jonson's 
Cynthia's  Revels.  It  consisted  in  supposing  some- 
thing done,  without  knowing  what.  Then,  one 
person  was  to  say  who  did  it;  a  2d,  with  what; 
3.  where;  4.  when;  5.  why;  6.  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  7.  who  would  have  done  it  better.  Then, 
after  all,  another  person  named  the  thing  done.  Thus 
the  sport  consisted  in  the  unexpected  and  ridiculous 
combinations  which  it  occasioned.  A  more  modern 
sport,  called  Consequences,  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  it   See  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iv. 

A  Thino  of  nothing,  or  of  nouoht.    A  common 
phrase  to  express  any  thing  very  worthless. 
The  King  is  a  thing  of  nothing.  Hesnl.  iv.  «. 

This  has  been  thought  worthy  of  notice,  as  the 
reading  had  been  doubted. 
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Shall  then  that  thing  that  honour*  thee, 

How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing  still, 

And  though  a  thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing  ever. 

B.e}  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut.  iv.6. 

—  Even  so  I  thought, 

I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  uf  nought. 

New  Cudome,  O.  PI.  i.  S67. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  the  notes  on  the 
passage  of  Hamlet. 

To  Think  scorn.  To  disdain;  to  feel  an  offence, 
mixed  with  contempt.  It  was  once  considered  as 
an  expression  of  great  force,  especially  when  height- 
ened by  the  epithet  foul;  as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
celebrated  and  magnanimous  speech  at  Tilbury : 

And  I  think  foul  teem,  that  Spain,  or  Parma,  or  any  prince  in 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  border*  of  my  realm. 

See  Hume's  Hist.  ch.  xlii.  note  (BB). 

—  Their  blood  thinkt  teorn, 

Till.it  fly  out,  and  shew  them  prince*  born.    Cumh.  tv.  4. 
Esteeming  tnyselfe  born  to  role,  and  thinking  foul*  tcorne,  wil- 
lingly lo  submit  mysclie  to  be  ruled,  Ptmb.  Arc.  p.  97. 

Third,  or  Thrid,  for  thread,  occurs  not  uncommonly 
in  old  writers.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  old  readings 
in  the  following  passage : 

—  Fori 

Have  given  you  here  a  third  of  my  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Taking  third  in  the  common  meaning,  of  a  third 
part,  it  would  be  no  great  compliment  from  Prospero 
to  his  daughter ;  not  so  much  as  Horace  paid  to  his 
friend  Meoenas,  "  animte  dimidium  mem ;"  and  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  Desdemona  is  called  the 
half  of  Brabantio's  soul,  which  was  a  similar  case  of 
father  and  daughter.  But  take  it  for  thread,  or  con- 
stituent fibre,  all  is  right.   Thus : 

—  And  when  the  titters  shall  decree 
To  cut  in  twain*  the  twisted  third  of  life. 

Mucedorus,  sig.  c  3. 

For  as  a  subtle  spider,  closely  sitting 
In  center  of  ber  web  that  spreadtth  round, 
If  the  least  fly  but  touch  the  smallest  third, 
She  feels  it  instantly.  Lingua,  iv.  6. 

In  the  reprint,  O.  PI.  ▼.  p.  206,  it  is  thread;  in 
the  first  edition  of  1607,  it  is  thred;  but  in  that  of 
1617,  it  is  third,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  In 
that  of  1622,  it  is  threed.  Thrid  also  occurs  still 
later,  and  Pope  has  used  to  thrid,  for  to  thread,  in 
Rape  of  Lock,  ii.  139. 
Third-borough,  s.  An  under  constable.  The  term 
is  not  obsolete,  though  used  only  in  few  places. 

1  know  my  remedy,  I  roust  go  fetch  the  third-borough. 

Induct,  to  Tarn,  of  Shrew. 

—  With  loud  To-pan,  the  tinker, 
Or  tnetall  man  of  Belsise,  the  third-borough. 

B.  Jont.  Tale  of  Tub,  i.  1. 
The  office  of  third-borough  is  the  same  with  that  of  constable, 
except  iu  places  where  are  both ;  in  which  case  the  former  is 
little  more  than  the  constable's  assistant.  Ritson. 

See  Thar-borough. 
To  Thirl,  v.   The  same  as  thrill;  to  pierce,  or  pene- 
trate.  "  To  thirl,  terebro."    Coles.    It  is  the  right 
form,  as  the  Saxon  word  is  Smlian. 
The  fond  desire,  that  we  in  glorie  set, 
Doth  thirle  our  hearts  to  hope  in  slipper  hap. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  495. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  rather  to  be  put 
for  hurl : 

—  These  

— —  who  deero'd  themselves  in  skies  to  dwell, 
She  [Fortune]  lAirfciA  down  to  dread  the  gulfes  o(^y 
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Thirteen  pence  halfpenny  was  considered  as 
the  hangman's  wages  very  early  in  the  17th  century. 
How  much  sooner,  I  have  not  noticed. 

•Sfoot,  what  a  witty  rogne  was  this  to  leave  this  fair  thirteen 
pence  ha{f penny,  and  this  old  halter,  intimating  aptly, 

Had  the  hangman  met  u>  there,  by  these  presages, 
Here  had  been  his  work,  and  tare  his  wage*. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  357. 
If  I  shold,  he  could  not  hang  me  for't ;  'tis  not  worth  thirteen 
pence  halfpenny.        J.  Day  s  Humour  out  of  Breath,  sign.  F  3. 

Hanging  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that  has  not 
risen  in  price  in  this  long  period. 

Thirty-on  e.  The  trifling  game  so  called,  was  known 
in  old  times. 

Well,  was  it  6t  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so ;  being  perhaps 
(for  ought  I  see)  two  and  thirty  —  a  pip  out. 

Tarn,  of  Shrew,  i.  S. 

Brought  him  thirty  apples  in  a  dish,  and  gave  them  to  bis  man 
to  carry  to  his  master,  it  is  like  he  gave  one  to  his  man  for  his 
luliour,  to  make  up  the  game,  and  so  there  was  thirty-one. 

Latim.  Serin,  fol.  65. 

He  is  discarded  for  a  gamester,  at  all  games  but  one  and  thirty. 

Earle't  Microe.  p.  6t.  Bliss's  ed. 
The  game  was  familiar  within  my  memory,  but 
chiefly  among  children ;  it  was  very  like  the  French 
game  of  vingt-un,  only  a  longer  reckoning. 

Thirty  pound  knights.  James  I.  became  the 
subject  of  much  ridicule,  not  quite  unmerited,  for 
putting  honours  to  sale.  He  created  the  order  of 
baronet,  which  he  disposed  of  for  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  it  seems  that  he  sold  common  knighthood  as 
low  as  thirty  pounds,  or  at  least  it  was  so  reported. 

Fnrewell,  farewell ;  we  will  not  know  you  for  shaming  of  you. 
I  ken  the  man  well ;  he  is  one  of  my  thirty-pound  knight$. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.  iv.  S61. 

Hence,  a  historian  Bays, 

At  this  time,  knights  swarmed  in  every  corner;  the  sword 
ranged  about,  and  men  bowed  in  obedience  to  it,  more  in  peace 
than  in  war.  A.  Wilson,  Hist.  ofGr.  Br.  p.  5.  (1653). 

Tho,  for  than.   A  remnant  of  the  older  language. 

Tho,  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around, 

Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  18. 

It  occurs  in  this  author  very  frequently. 

For  rest,  and  peace,  and  wealth  abounding  thoe, 
Made  me  forget  my  justice,  late  well  used. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  73. 
But  his  young  soldiers  were  much  daunted  tho, 
To  see  the  fearfull  engins  of  the  foe. 

Sytv.  Dubart.  p.  400.  ed.  1621. 

Thole,  s.  Not  properly  an  old  word,  but  an  affected 
LatiniBtn;  the  dome,  cupola,  or  keystone,  of  a 
vaulted  roof. 

Let  altars  smoke,  and  tholes  expect  our  spoils, 

Casar  returns  in  triumph.    Fslimsu  Trot.,  O.  PI.  v«.  482. 

—  Si  qua  ipse  ineis  venalibus  auxi, 
Suspendive  tholo,  nut  sacra  ad  fustigin  fixi. 

Virg.  AZn.  ix.  406. 

Thong,  «.    A  leathern  strap;  an  implement  used  by 
sharpers,  in  the  cheating  game  of  fast  and  loose. 
A  short  knife,  and  a  thong.  Merry  W.  W.  ii.  S. 

See  Fast  and  loose. 

But  the  reading  of  thong  is  only  a  conjectural  sub- 
stitution; the  original  editions  have  throng,  which 
is  doubtless  right ;  meaning  "  a  short  knife  to  cut 
purses,  and  a  throng,  or  a  crowd,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  using  it."   So  in  Lear,  when  the  fool  is 
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satirically  reciting  things  not  likely  to  happen,  he 
says,  among  others, 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right. 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight, 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues, 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs.  Lear,  iii.  9. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  throng,  for  crowd. 


Thong,  orToNG  Castle,  in  Kent.   The  origin  of  its 
name,  as  derived  from  $panj,  Saxon,  is  thus  told  by 


(practised  for  their  own*  ettablisbniet  and  securities)  begged  of 
King  Vortigem  so  muche  land  to  fortific  upou,  as  the  hyde  of  o 
beast  (cut  into  thonget )  might  incompasse. 

Perambulation,  p.  943.  (ed.  1590). 

It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Mayor  of  Quinborough : 
A  fair  and  fortunate  constellation  reien'd 
When  we  set  foot  here,  for  from  bis  first  gift, 
( Which  to  a  king's  unbounded  eyes  seem'd  nothing) 
The  compass  of  a  bide,  I  have  erected 
A  strong  and  spacious  castle.  O.  PI.  xi.  p.  19,6. 

Vortiger  afterwards  names  the  castle,  from  this 


—  And  now,  my  lord. 

You  that  have  so  conceitedly  gone  beyond  me, 

And  made  so  large  use  of  a  slender  gift, 

Which  we  ne'er  minded ;  I  commend  your  thrift, 

And  that  your  building  may,  to  all  ages, 

Carry  the  stamp  and  impress  of  your  wit, 

It  shall  be  called  Thong  Castle.  O.  PI.  xi.  138. 

The  remains  of  this  castle  are,  or  were,  near  Bap- 
child,  on  the  London  road,  and  near  Tenham.  There 
is  another  Thong,  near  Gravesend.  The  same  story 
had  been  told  of  Doncaster,  falsely  deriving  that 
name  from  Tong-caster;  but  this  fable  Lambarde 
rejects,  and  maintains  that  it  belongs  to  Tong  Castle, 
in  Kent.  Some  applied  it  to  Thong  Castle,  near 
Grimsby,  Lincolnshire;  but  the  whole  tale  seems  a 
fabrication  from  the  old  history  of  Dido,  Firg.  jEii. 
i.  369.    See  Hasted's  Kent,  vol.  ii.  p.  601. 

Thorp,  s.  A  village.  See  Colts.  From  Sopp,  or 
'Spop,  Saxon. 

Such  were  the  shepherds,  to  all  goodnesse  bent, 
About  whose  thorps,  that  night,  curs'd  Limos  went. 

Hrit.  Pail.  ii.  p.  86.  I 
Within  a  little  thorp  I  stayd  at  last.   Fair/.  Tasso,  xli.  38. 

See  Dorp,  which  is  either  a  corruption  of  this,  or 
formed  from  some  kindred  dialect.  Dorp  is  the  old 
Teutonic,  and  dorf,  the  modern  German. 

Tubave,  t.  Twelve  or  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn, 
now  more  commonly  called  a  shock,  except  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  old  word  remains. 
Dpaf,  Saxon.  Metaphorically,  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  any  thing. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Hall,  Sat.  iv.  6. 

See  Thbeave. 

Thread  and  thrum.  An  expression  borrowed  from 
weaving,  the  thread  being  the  substance  of  the  warp ; 
the  thrum,  the  small  tuft  beyond,  where  it  is  tied. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  the  good  and  bad  together. 

—  Cut  thread  and  thrum, 

Quail,  crush,  conclude  and  quell.    Midi.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Thou  who  wilt  not  love,  doe  this, 
Learne  of  me  what  woman  is,  , 
Something  made  of  thred  and  thrumme, 
A  moere  botch  of  all  and  some.,    Herrick't  Poem,  p.  84. 
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Threave,  >.  The  same  as  Thrave;  a  number  of 
sheaves  set  up  together.  Saxon.  The  number,  it 
seems,  varies  from  12  to  24 ;  but  it  has  been  often 
used,  metaphorically,  for  an  indefinite  number  or 
collection  of  any  objects.   Of  people, 

—  Gallants,  men  and  women, 

And  of  all  sorts,  tag,  rag,  been  seen  to  flock  here 

In  threavet,  these  ten  weeks,  iu>  to  a  jt-cond  Hogsden. 

B.  Jem.  Aids,  r.  9. 

Of  very  various  things : 

art  now  free,  my  sweet  Ab.  come,  gjt'  me  a  threave  of 
Jones's  Adnata,  1635,  sign.  G  1. 
Of  pansy,  pink,  and  primrose  leaves, 
Most  cuiiously  laid  on  in  threavet. 

Drayt.  Mute's  Elys,  p.  1508. 

—  As  when  from  beards  of  neate, 
Whole  threavet  of  bores  and  muogrils  cbace. 

Chapman,  Horn.  II.  xi.  p.  159. 

Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry.  A  house  of  resort, 
in  the  lower  part  of  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  used 
by  costcrmongers,  (i.  e.  dealers  in  apples)  and 
lower  persons.   See  Cranes. 

Three-man  song.  A  song  for  three  voices;  as  a 
catch,  glee,  madrigal,  &c.  Shakespeare  calls  the 
persons  who  could  bear  a  part  in  such  music, "  three- 
man-song  men." 

The  shearers,  three-man-song  men  all,  and  very  good  one*,  but 
they  are  most  of  them  means  and  basses.  Winter's  T.  iv.  9. 

When  those  triumvirs  set  that  three-man's  tong, 
Which  stablisbed  in  Rome  that  hellish  trinity. 
That  all  the  towne  and  all  the  world  did  wronK. 

Har.  Epig.  iii.  35. 

The  merriments  that  passed  in  Eyre's  house  —  with  two  merry 
three-men  t  songs.  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  4to.  Pre/. 

A  six  man  song  occurs  in  the  Tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham; meaning,  a  song  in  six  parts : 
Tn  every  corner  of  the  house 
Was  melody  delicious 
For  to  here  precious 
Of  iii  men't  tong. 

Peny't  Reliq.  ii.  p.  94.  3d  ed. 

It  is  as  a  kind  of  parody  on  this  phrase,  that 
Shakespeare  uses  the  term  '*  three-man  beetle."  See 
Beetle. 

Three  Pigeons  at  Brentford.  An  inn,  formerly 
the  resort  of  low  people,  sharpers,  &c. 

Thou'rt  admirably  suited  for  the  Three  Pigeont  at  Brentford; 
111  swear,  I  knew  thee  not.  Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.  vL  51. 

He  knew  her  not,  because  she  was  so  well  disguised; 
a  thing  much  practised  by  those  who  frequented 
that  house. 

—  We  will  turn  our  course 
To  Brainford,  westward.   —  — 

My  bird  o'  the  night,  we'll  tickle  it  at  the  Three  Pigeont, 
When  we  have  all,  and  may  unlock  the  trunks, 
And  say,  this 's  mine,  and  thine,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Alchem.  v.  *. 
This  house,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  players  by 
the  civil  wars,  was  kept  by  Lowin,  the  original 
Falstaif,  then  grown  old,  and,  like  many  of  his 
brethren,  very  poor : 

Lowin,  in  his  latter  days,  kept  an  inn,  the  Three  Pigeons  at 
Brentford,  where  he  died  very  old  —  ami  bis  poverty  nxu  trv»t 


til 


s  age. 


See  Lowin. 


very  old  —  ami  bis  poverty  wns 
Dialogue  ofPUyt,  4c.  O.  PI. 


Three-pile.    The  finest  and  most  costly  kind  of 
velvet;  worn,  therefore,  only  by  persons  of  wo  " 
and  consequence.    It  alludes  to  something  in 
construction  of  the  velvet. 
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I  hare  wiVd  prince  FloriieJ,  and  ia  my  time  wore  thrtfpiU. 

H  iii/.  Tale,  iv. «. 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  there  was  a 
threefold  accumulation  of  the  outer  substance,  or 
pile : 

—  ni  w«r 

My  wits  to  the  third  pile,  but  all  shall  be  clear. 

Mad  World,  O.  PI.  v.  993. 

Hence  Shakespeare  gives  the  name  of  Three-pile 
to  a  mercer,  ( Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  3.)  as  dealing  in 
that  commodity. 

Th ree-pi l'd,  a.  Refined,  approaching  or  pretending 
to  perfection;  metaphorically,  from  the  three-pile 
velvet 

Thou  art  a  three-pitd  piece,  I'll  warrant  thee. 

Meat,  for  Heat.  i.  S. 

Or  exaggerated,  high-flown : 

Tkree-piFd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 

Love'*  L.  L.  v.  *. 
More  literally,  persons  who  wear  fine  velvet : 


And  for  you,  air,  who  tender 
Rmia  in  your  note,  and 


1  make*  you  snuff  at  all 
But  three-pitd  people.        B.  If  Ft.  Scornful  Lady,  iii.  1. 

Three  hundred  tkret-pitdt  more,  — 
The  better  haft  o'  th'  town  lire  gloriously. 

Id.  Wit  without  Monty,  Act  ii. 

Thbene,  *.    Complaint,  lamentation;  from  AfWf,  Gr. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne, 

To  the  phacnii  and  the  dove, 

Co-*upreroei  and  stars  of  love, 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene.   Shaketp.  Pan.  Pilgr.  xt. 

Then  follows  an  ode  inscribed  Threnos.  Dr. 
Farmer  discovered  a  publication  by  J.  Heywood, 
entitled  David's  Threanes.  These  lines  also  are 
quoted : 

Of  verses,  tkrenet,  and  epitaphs, 
Full  fraught  with  tears  of  teene. 

Kcadah  Poem,  1577. 
Mr.  Todd  has  introduced  the  word  into  Johnson, 
and  given  several  examples  from  Bishops  King  and 
Taylor. 

To  Thkepe,  v.  To  chide,  or  censure ;  from  Speapian, 
for  fcpeajian,  Saxon.  See  Lye.  In  the  Glossary  to 
Chaucer,  it  is  interpreted  to  call. 

My  fooes  thoy  bray  so  lowde, 
And  eke  thrtpt  on  so  fait, 
Bucketed  to  do  me  scatb. 
So  is  their  malice  bent. 

P$.  65,  by  Lord  Surrey,  Nug.  Ant.  ii.  368.  ed.  Park. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Bishop  Fisher  in 
the  sense  of  to  complain : 
Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  he  hetbe  foreoten 

Sermont,  cited  by  Todd. 

In  the  Cheshire  dialect  it  means  to  maintain  with 
violence.  WUbraham's  Chesh.  Gloss.  But  in  the 
more  northern  dialects  it  still  signifies  to  blame,  or 
rebuke.  Ray,  and  Grose.  In  the  Scottish  it  seems 
to  resemble  the  Cheshire.   See  Jamieson. 

Tiibid.    See  Third. 

Thrill,  *.  A  hole,  or  cavity.  See  Nose-thrill. 
S«e  also  T.  J. 

Thbist,  i.  Put  for  thirst  by  Spenser;  Chaucer  has 
thrttst,  in  which  he  has  found  imitators ;  but  thrist  is 
peculiar  to  Spenser : 

Who  shall  him  rew,  that  swimming  is  the  raaine, 
Will  die  for  thritt,  and  water  doth  refuse?  . 

f.  q.  n.  vl  i7. 
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Thrist v,  for  thirsty.   By  the  same  author. 

—  With  greedy  eve 
He  sought  all  round  about.' his  thriUy  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithless  eni.uy.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  15. 

So  in  other  places.    See  Th  r u st. 

7b  Throng.  To  press,  or  crowd;  still  used  in  Staf- 
fordshire, &c. 

Here  one  being  throng' d  bears  back. 

Shaken.  Poem,  SuppL  i.  p.  553. 
It  occurs  several  times  in  tne  authorized  version 
of  the  New  Testament;  as,  "  much  people  followed 
him,  and  thronged  him."  Mark,  v.  24.  Luke,  viii.  45, 
fcve. 

Throstle,  j.    A  thrush ;  properly  the  missel-thrush, 
but  often  used  with  latitude  for  any  of  the  genus. 
The  throttle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quill.  Midi.  N.  Dr.  iii.  1. 

He  is  every  man  in  no  man  ;  if  a  throttle  sing,  he  falls  straight 
a  capering.  Merck.  Ven.  i.  3. 

Throstle-cock.    The  male  thrush. 

The  throttle-cock,  by  breaking  of  the  day, 
Chants  to  his  sweet  full  many  a  lovely  laey. 

Drayt.  Skeph.  Gorl. 
The  ousel  and  the  throttle-cock,  chief  rausicke  of  our  Mave. 

These  names  are  still  current  in  some  counties. 

Thrum,  s.  The  tufted  part  beyond  the  tie,  at  the  end 
of  the  warp,  in  weaving ;  or  any  collection  or  tuft  of 
short  thread. 

O  rates,  come,  come, 

Cut  thread  and  thrum.         Midt.  N.  Dr.  v.  1. 

To  Thrum.  To  cover  with  small  tufts,  like  the  thrum 
of  the  loom. 


Each  moss-tkrumb'd  mountain  bends,  each  current  playe*. 

Browne,  Brit.  Prut.  ii.  1. 

Thrum'd-hat.  A  hat,  composed  of  the  weaver's 
tufts  or  thrums,  or  of  very  coarse  cloth.  See  Min- 
sheto. 

There's  her  thrum-hat,  and  her  muffler  too. 

Merry  W.  W.  iv.  7. 

So  also  thrum' d-cap : 

Every  head,  when  it  stood  bare  and  uncovered,  looked  like  a 
butter-boa's  [Dutchman's]  noul,  having  his  thrumd  cap  on. 

Decker*  Guffs  Hornb.  chap.  iii. 

Thrumming  of  caps.  Setting  on  the  tufts  or  thrums 
upon  a  coarse  cap.    In  the  following  instance,  it  is 
applied  to  a  man  setting  his  beard  in  order : 
Bel.  Let  me  vet  my  beard  up. 
How  has  I'umc  ptrlonii'd  ? 

Mir.  He  has  won  already. 
He  Stands  not  thrumming  of  capt  thus. 

f'letck.  Wild-Gome  Chute,  ii.  3. 

Or  it  might  mean  playing  with  his  hat  or  cap  like 
a  person  thrumming  an  instrument ;  which  is  a  the- 
atrical symptom  of  irresolution.  But  the  former 
explanation  is  confirmed  by  this  line  of  Quarles : 

Are  we  born  to  thrum  capt,  or  pick  strawe  } 

Judgm.  tr  Mercy. 

We  meet  also  with  thrummed  hosen  and  stockings. 
See  T*.  J . 

Thrust,  for  thirst   So  used  by  Chaucer ;  though  the 
Saxon  is  fcypjt.    So  also  Lord  Surrey : 
Mysool  in  God  hath  more  desirous  trust 

Than  hath  the  watchman  looking  for  the  day, 
By  the  relief  to  quench  of  sleep  the  tkrutt. 

Vtnim  cfPudm  130. 
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So  Higins : 

If  needs  in  twaine  you  part  this  empire  must, 

I  tee  what  discoid  alter  may  betide, 
How  empire  make*  men  guiltltuc  blood  to  tkrutt. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  176. 

See  Thrist. 

Thumb-nail.  The  custom  of  draining  the  glass  upon 
the  thumb  nail,  after  drinking  off  the  liquor,  is  ex- 
plained in  Supernaculum.  Sometimes  also  the 
glass  was  made  to  ring  against  the  nail. 

Thumb-ring.    Grave  personages  used  to  wear  a  plain 
broad  gold  ring  on  the  thumb ;  aB  aldermen,  &c. 
I  coald  have  crept  into  an  alderman's  thumb-ring. 

1  Hen.  IV.  u.  *. 
He  wears  a  hoop-rtW  on  tiis  thumb  ;  he  has 
Of  grandad  a  dose,  tall  in  his  face. 

Wift  Recreat.  Epig.  683. 
An  alderman  - —  I  may  say  to  you,  he  has  no  more  wit  than  tho 
rest  of  the  bench,  and  that  lies  in  his  thumb-ring. 

Glapthorne't  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1639. 

Thunder-crack,  *.  for  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Nor  is  be  mov'd  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
C^I  tvnuiL  &  tfirtiJit3«  * 

Daniel,  to  the  Countess  of  Cumb.  p.  6%. 
Not  a  very  dignified  or  poetical  term,  certainly ; 
but  I  think  it  occurs  elsewhere. 

Thun  der-stone,  t.  The  same  as  thunder-bolt;  both 
formed  upon  an  erroneous  fancy,  that  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  lightning,  was  effected  by  some  solid 
body.  The  fossils  called  belemnites,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  stones  in  question,  and  were  named  accord- 
ingly : 

And  thus  unbraced,  Cases,  as  you  see, 

Have  ber'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone.  Jul.  Cm.  i.  3. 

So  in  the  beautiful  dirge  in  CymbeHne,  so  beauti- 
fully set  by  a  loved  and  revered  relation  of  mine : 
Fear  no  more  the  lightning-dash, 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone.  Cymb.  iv.  s. 

Chapman  has : 

—  Though  I  sink  beneath 
The  fate  of  being  shot  to  hell,  by  Jove's  fell  thwder-ttont. 

Iliad  iv. 

Thcssock,  Tussock,  and  Tussuck,  s.  A  tuft  of 
loose  hair ;  or  a  tuft  of  any  sort.  Johnson,  on  the 
latter  word,  supposes  it  a  diminutive  of  tuz ;  but  that 
is  hardly  an  acknowledged  word. 

Though  we  have  not  express*  mention  in  Scripture,  against 
such  toying  out  of  the  haire  in  thuuocka  and  tufts,  yet  we  have 
io  Scripture  express*  mention  dc  tort  it  crinibut,  of  writhen  haire 
that  is  for  the  nonce  forced  to  curie.         Latimer,  Serin.  107  b. 

Todd  conjectures  the  word  tuz,  which  he  exempli- 
fies from  Dryden,  to  be  made  from  the  French  taste ; 
and  he  produces  the  word  tussy,  from  Donne.  The 
words  clearly  existed,  but  from  what  source  they 
came,  may  be  doubted. 

Tial,  ».  A  tie.  This  word  stands  in  the  following 
passage,  though  fte  might  do  as  well.  It  has  been 
thought  corrupt,  being  no  where  else  found. 

Nor  to  contract  with  such  can  be  a  tial. 

Fletch.  W.  Goou  Ch.  Li.  1. 

Tib.  The  ace  of  trumps,  in  the  game  of  gleek;  as 
Tom  was  the  knave,  etc.  "  Monas  triumpbatrix." 
Cambridge  Did.  1693. 

The  welcomes!  thing  to  Mrs.  Abigail,  except  Tib  and  Tom  in 
the  stock.  Parson's  Wedding,  0.  Pi.  xi.  390. 

The  ace  is  called  Tie,  the  knave  Tom,  the  four  of  trumps 
Tiddy,  &c.  tempi.  Gamester,  p.  76. 

See  Glees.   Also  Wit's  Interp.  p.  365.  ed.  1671. 
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Tib  was  also  a  common  name  for  a  low  or  ordi. 
nary  woman.  So  the  Cambridge  Dictionary,  above 
cited :  "  Tib,  a  poor  sorry  woman ;  muliercula  io- 
pura."   See  Tib's  rush,  in  Rush-rings. 

Tib  and  Tom  were  usually  joined  in  familiar 
poetry : 

Kilt  and  Kate 
There  will  waite, 
Tibb  aud  Tow  will  take  their  pleasure. 
„    •     „        r>         ,       Old  Song,  Tvatl  Poetry,  f.m 

So  in  Poor  Boom  for  1689 : 

A  great  destruction  at  Islington,  Nenington,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent, made  of  custards,  cheese-cukes,  (towns,  fools,  ptumb-caxn, 
stew'd  prunes,  ami  bottle-ale. 

When  Tib  and  Tom  upon  a  bolv-day, 

Make  fair  assault  on  such  good  things  as  they. 

Dcicr.ofSumivr 

Hence,  doubtless,  these  familiar  names  were  tians- 
ferred  to  those  two  cards  at  gleek. 

Tibkrt,  or  Tybert.  A  name  for  a  cat.  Shakespeare 
considers  Tybalt  as  the  same ;  whence  some  of  the 
insulting  jests  of  Mercutio,  who  calls  Tybalt  **  rat- 
catcher," and  "  king  of  cats."   Romeo  and  Jul.  iii.  I. 

Cats  there  lay  divers  —  — 
•  •  •  • 

But  'mongM  those  tiberts,  who  do  you  think  there  wsj? 

B.  Jon.  Epigr.  vol.  «i.  tSJ. 
Then  the  king  called  for  Sir  Tibert ,  the  cat,  and  ssid  to  kin, 
Sir  Tibert,  you  shall  go  to  Reynard,  and  summon  him  the  stem) 
time.  Reyn,  the  Fat,  ckn. 

Tick.   A  game,  classed  among  the  rural  sports. 

At  hood- wink,  barley-break,  st  tick,  or  orison- base. 

Drayt.  Pofyolb.  xxi  p.  it;  5 

Ticket,  among  other  things,  a  tradesman's  bill;  hena 
taking  things  to  be  put  into  a  bill,  was  taking  them 
on  ticket,  since  corrupted  into  tick. 

No  matter  whether  in  landing  you  have  money  or  no;  you  raj 
swim  in  twentie  of  their  boates  over  the  river  upon  ticket. 

Decker's  Gut's  Horn*,  ch.  vi.  p.  1*1 
Yon  courtier  is  mad  to  take  up  silks  and  velvets 
On  ticket  for  his  mistrease,  and  your  citizen 
Is  mad  to  trust  him.      Cotgr.  English  Treasury,  p.  IS*. 

Tickle, a.  Tottering,  slight,  easily  overthrown, incon- 
stant.   Hence  our  modern  ticklish. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-ooid,  if 
she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  oft*.  Meat,  for  Mm.  i  i- 

—  The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  n  tickle  point.  9  Hen.  IT.  u.  I. 

The  wide  world's  accidents  are  apt  to  change, 
And  tickle  Fortune  stays  not  in  a  place. 

Cornelia,  O.RS.M*. 

My  only  comfort  left,  my  only  joy, 
I  will  not  hazard  on  so  iir*/«  ground. 

Sylvester's  Maiden's  Blush,  p.  I 
Otherwise  bow  tickle  their  state  is  that  no 
•  twist  they  bang,  that  are  now  in  honour. 

Emph.  If  kit  EngL  1  i  t. 

Tibdy.  The  four  of  trumps  at  the  game  of  gl«ek. 
Compl.  Gamester.   See  in  Tib. 

Tide,  for  time. 

He  keeps  his  tides  well.  Timon  Atk.  -  ■ 

And  far  much  better  fenre  had  bin  than  malice  at  that  ry*. 

Wamer,  Alb.  Engl.  ii.  »1.  p.**. 
Tide  was  also  scrupulously  used  by  the  Puritans, 
in  composition,  instead  of  the  popish  word  tmtts,  of 
which  they  had  a  nervous  abhorrence.  Thus,  for 
Christmas,  Hallowmas,  Lammas,  they  said  Christ- 
tide,  Hallow-Me,  Umb-tide.   Luckily  Whittle 
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was  rightly  named  to  their  hands.  Thus  the  sancti- 
fied Ananias  corrects  Subtle  for  saying  Christmas : 

Christ-tide,  I  pray  you.  Alchemist,  iii,  1. 

They  had  other  modes  of  avoiding  the  abomination 
of  popish  words.  Thus,  a  Christmas  pie,  they  termed 
a  nativity  pie."    B.  Jon.  Fox,  i.  1 . 

Tick-tack,  s.  A  game  in  the  tables;  by  the  descrip- 
tion the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  tric-trac. 

fly  certain  bootie  play  between  a  protector  and  a  bishop  (I  sup- 
pose it  was  at  tick-take). 

Sir  J.  Hot.  on  Bp.  Barlow,  Nug*  Ant.  ii.  144.  cd.  Park. 

Sir  John  intends  a  pun  upon  the  word ;  which  is 
in  some  degree  authorized  by  the  following  exam- 
ple : 

This  is  tba  plain  game  of  tick-tack,  which  is  so  called  from 
touch  and  take,  for  if  you  touch  a  man  you  mutt  play  him,  though 
to  your  loss.  Compl.  Gamut,  p.  113. 

Where  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  game.  But  it  is 
clearly  derived  from  tric-trac,  which  Menage  says 
was  anciently  pronounced  tic-tac ;  and  still  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  by  the  Germans.    Origines  in  voc. 

ffT  I  have  introduced  this  word  a  little  out  of  its 
place,  because  it  had  been  overlooked,  and  hardly 
deserved  a  cancel  to  bring  it  right. 

Tidy,  or  Tydy,  s.   A  sort  of  singing  bird. 

And  of  these  chnunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 
That  bath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  aa  they. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xiii.  p.  915. 
The  delicacy*  of  its  notes  being  mentioned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  bird  intended  is  the  golden-crested 
wren,  or  motacilla  regulus,  which  Montague  Bays  is 
called  in  Devonshire  the  Tidiey  goldfinch.  Now,  as 
there  is  no  place  named  Tidiey,  it  is  probable  that 
he  should  have'  said  tidy.  Its  song  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  melodious. 

Tihy,  Tin ek,  or  Tehee.  An  imitative  expression  for 
the  act  of  laughing,  or  tittering ;  such  as  the  rheto- 
ricians call  onomatopoeia. 

Sigh  no  more,  aye  me  I  die, 
But  dance  and  sing  and  tihy  cry. 

Old  Sladrig.  t.  in  Cent.  Lit.  x.  367. 
But  when  the  hobby-horse  did  wiby, 
Then  all  the  wenches  gave  a  tihy. 

Cobbe,  in  Br.  Pop.  Antia.  toI.  i.  SOT. 

When  Mr.  Mason  wrote  in  the  epistle  to  Sir  W. 
Chambers, 

And  all  the  maids  of  honour  cry'd  tehee, 

it  was  generally  thought  a  new  coinage  of  the  then 
unknown  author ;  but,  to  te-hee  is  used  in  Hudibras 
for  to  laugh,  and  occurs  even  in  Chaucer  as  an  inter- 
jection. See  T.  J. 
Tike,  or  Tyke.  A  northern  word  for  a  common  sort 
of  dog.  Great  tike!  is  still  a  frequent  term  of 
reproach  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "  Properly 
one  of  a  larger  or  common  breed,  as  a  mastiff,  shep- 
herd's dog,  See"    Jamieson,  Scott.  Diet. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym, 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trundle-tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wail.  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Base  tike,  calls  thou  ma  boat?  Hen.  V.  ii.  1. 

Kersey,  Bailey,  and  others,  explain  tike  to  mean 
a  small  bullock,  or  heifer;  but  I  never  found  it  so 
used.  They  also  put  it  for  what  we  now  call  a  tick; 
a  small  insect  that  infests  sheep,  dogs,  &c.  It  has 
been  derived  from  tijk,  Runic. 
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Tiller,  i.  A  steel  bow,  or  cross  bow.  It  appears 
commonly  to  have  had  this  name  among  sportsmen. 
"  A  reus  cornu ;  pnesertim  arcus  brachio  chalybeo 
instructus."  Skinner,  Ett/mol.  He  adds  a  conjecture 
that  it  may  be  quasi,  steeler ;  but  qu.  ? 

—  Let  no  game, 
Or  any  thing  that  tendeth  to  the  same, 
Be  ever  more  remember'd,  thou  fair  killer. 
For  whom  I  sat  me  down,  and  brake  my  tiller. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  Kn.o/B.  Pestle,  i.  1. 
Use  exercise,  and  keep  a  sparrow-hawk;  you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller.  FUtth.  Philutter,  ii.  1. 

Bring  out  the  cat-bound*;  I'll  make  you  lake  a  tree,  then  with 
my  tiller  bring  down  your  gib-ship.       B.  A;  Fl.  Seornf.  L.  v.  1. 

Theobald  mentioned  another  sense,  which  belonged 
indeed  to  the  word,  but  not  in  these  passages ;  that 
of"  a  stand ;  a  small  tree  left  in  a  wood  for  growth, 
till  it  is  fellable."  This  sense  of  it  is  found  in  Evelyn 
on  Forest  Trees.    See  T.  J. 

Tilly-vally.  A  6ort  of  exclamation  of  contempt, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  very  clear.  Mr.  Steevens 
derives  it  from  titivilitium,  Latin,  which  is  possible. 
Mr.  Douce  gives  a  French  derivation,  which  even 
bis  authority  does  not  reconcile  to  my  mind. 
TiUy  rally,  by  Crise,  tapster,  He  fese  you  nnone. 

6  PI.  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

Am  I  not  consanguinious  ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  f  TMy  valley. 
lady.  Twelf.      ii.  *3. 

The  Hostess  corrupts  it  to  tilly-fally,  in  2 
Hen.  IV.: 

Tilly/ally,  Sir  John !  never  tell  me ;  your  ancient  swaggerer 
comes  not  in  my  doors.  Act  ii.  Sc.  5. 

We  read,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
his  wife,  who  was  a  loquacious  troublesome  woman, 
was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  expression ;  of 
which  two  remarkable  instances  are  given.  One 
when  Sir  T.  had  resigned  the  seals,  when  she  said, 

Tillie  vallie,  tillie  vallie,  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  More,  will  you 
sit  and  make  goslings  in  the  ashes  I  Lift  of  M.  4to.  p.  137. 

The  other,  when  he  was  in  prison  in  the  Tower, 
where,  when  he  asked,  "  Is  not  this  house  as  near 
heaven  as  mine  own?"  she  answered,  after  her  cus- 
tom, "  Tillie  vallie,  tillie  vallie."  Both  these  are 
inserted  in  the  introductory  papers  to  Dibdin's  edi- 
tion of  the  Utopia,  p.  xv,  xvi. 

In  an  old  song  by  Skelton,  inserted  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  beginning,  "  Ah,  beshrew  you,  by  my 
fay,"  we  find, 

A  vent,  avent,  [avaunt]  my  popinjay, 
What  wdl  you  do?  nothing  but  play? 

Tully  tally  straw.  Hi$t.  Mtu.  iii.  p.  3. 

Timber-waits.  A  corruption  of  timbrel-waits,  players 
on  timbrels.  Popul.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  340.  n.  See 
Waits. 

Time  op  day,  to  give  the,  to  salute  at  meeting.  To 
give  good  wishes  according  to  the  time  of  day, 
whether  morning  or  evening. 

While  our's  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkm 

Not  worth  the  time  of  day.  Pericl.  Svppl.  ii.  115. 

That  is,  not  worth  a  good-morrow,  or  common  salu- 
tation ;  or  good  den,  if  it  was  evening. 

Timeless,  a.  Untimely. 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  hi*  timeltu  end.        Rick.  II.  iv.  1. 
Poison  I  see  has  been  hi*  timeless  end.   Rom.  A  Jul.  r.  5. 
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After  earle  Robert**  timelett  burinll. 

Death  of  Rob.  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  sign.  D  2. 

—  Whose  timelett  death, 
At  « a,  left  ber  a  virgin  and  a  widow. 

Shirley,  Card.  I.  p.  1. 

Tinct,  abbreviation  of  tincture.  Stain,  or  dye  ;  tin! 
seems  now  entirely  to  have  superseded  it,  though 
lihct  is  found  in  Milton  and  Dryden.  Johnson 
quotes  several  instances  of  the  verb  also.  From 
teinct,  old  French. 

Thou  torn'st  mine  errs  into  my  very  soul, 
And  thero  I  tee  auch  block  and  grained  spots 
A*  will  not  lea  re  their  tinct.  Hmnl.  iii.  4. 

That  is,  '*  as  will  not  lose  their  stain  or  colour."  In 
the  following  passage,  it  seems  to  be  used  for  tincture, 
or  elixir,  a  chemical  preparation  capable  of  trans- 
mating  metals.  Shakespeare  supposes  Plutus,  the 
god  of  wealth,  to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  certainly  he 
was  the  likeliest  person  to  have  it : 

—  I'lutus  himself. 

That  knows  tho  tinct,  and  multiplying  medicine, 

Hath  not  in  nature'*  mystery  mora  science, 

Than  I  have  in  tbis  ring.  AWt  Well,  v.  3. 

To  Tine,  or  Tind.  To  kindle,  or  burn.  This  word, 
though  employed  by  Milton  and  Dryden.  is  now  out 
of  use.  Tinan,  Saxon.  See  Johnson.  Under  mani- 
festly comes  from  this. 

Strifefull  Atin,  in  their  stubborn  mind, 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd.  Spent.  F.  Q. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  other  sense  should  be  given 
to  the  word  in  the  following  passage,  though  commen- 
tators have  explained  it  by  smart,  &c.  The  inward 
pain  and  inflammation  of  a  wound  is  naturally  and 
commonly  called  burning. 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine, 

That  mote  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did  fine. 

Spent.  F.Q.  II.  xi.  St. 
In  the  following  it  is  used  metaphorically,  for 
raged,  or  burned  with  wrath  : 

Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood,  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  fined  on  his  strand. 

Ibid.  IV.  xi.  3fl. 

Unless  it  means  that  the  blood  lined,  i.  e.  burned  or 
smoked  upon  the  strand. 

Tip-cat.  A  game  something  like  trap-ball,  only 
played  with  an  instrument  called  a  cat,  instead  of  a 
bell.  See  Cat.  The  game  is  fully  described,  and 
the  different  modes  of  playing  it,  by  Strutt,  in  his 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  101,  The  cat-stick  was  also 
called  trap-slick. 

Tir-ToB.  One  of  the  affected  customs,  ridiculed  by 
bur  old  dramatists,  is  that  of  walking  tip-toe  in  the 
streets,  Sec.  as  if  afraid  of  picking  up  dirt,  even  when 
the  ways  were  quite  clean.  Palamon,  passing  a 
general  ridicule  upon  such  affectations,  says, 

—  What  canon  is  there, 

That  does  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip, 

To  dangle 't  in  my  hand ;  or  to  go  tip-tot 

Before  the  street  be  full  f  B.  If  Fl.  Two  Noble  Kim.  i  «. 

With  ihe.  ball  of  his  foot  the  ground  be  may  not  feel. 

But  he  must  tread  upon  his  foe  and  Heel. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  484. 

Tippet;  to  turn  tippet.  To  make  a  complete 
change ;  but  what  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not 
clear.    Often  used  to  a  maid  becoming  a  wife. 

—  A  saint, 

Another  Bridget,  one  that  for  a  race 
Would  put  down  Vesta;   —  — 
You  to  turn  tippet !       B.  Jont.  Cm  is  AUtrtd,  Act  iii. 
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But  here  it  is  said  to  a  man : 

—  Ye  stand  now 

As' if  y'  bad  worried  sheep.    You  must  turn  lipptt, 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly, 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity. 

fi.  if  Ft.  Mont.  Thomat,  it.  f . 
Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  night  turn  tippet;  if  1 
can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the  nunnery,  she  is  tny  own. 

Jferry  1).  of  Edm.  O.  PI.  v.  «83. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  right  reading ;  of  which  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  word  Lippit.  |t  '*»  however, 
lippil,  in  two  old  editions  of  this  play,  that  of  1631 
and  1655.  But  see  Mr.  Gilford's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage of Jonson. 

Tipvaes.   Probably  only  a  misprint  for  tiptoes. 

—  If  my  man  be  trusty, 

My  spightful  dames,  J'll  pipe  ye  such  a  hunts-up, 
Shall  make  ye  dance  a  tipvnet. 

B.  if  Fl.  Mont.  Thomat,  iii.  I. 

7b  Tirp..    A  term  in  falconry;  from  tirer,  French,  u> 
drag  or  pull.    The  hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her 
prev,  when  it  was  thrown  to  her,  and  she  began  to 
pulf  at  it,  and  tear  it.    It  was  applied  also  to  other 
birds  of  prey;  to  seize  eagerly  with  the  beak. 
—  And  like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son.      3  Hen.  VI.  i.  t. 
And  th'  eagle  tyering  on  Prometheus. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  2!>?. 
Even  as  an  emptio  eagle,  sliarpe  by  fast, 
Tiret  with  her  beake  on  feather,  flesh,  and  bone. 

Skaketp.  Venut  $  Adonit,  Suppl.  i.  -106.  . 

Most  erroneously  explained,  by  conjecture,  in 
Heliconia,  vol.  iii.  p.  624.  ou  the  above  passage  as 
cited  by  Allot. 

—  And  let 

Ilk  own  [Jove's]  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  fire. 

Ii.  Jont.  Catiline,  iii.  3. 
Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  among  men, 
lliat  tire  upon  the  hearts  ol  irenerous  spirits. 

II.  I;  Ft.  Hon.  Man't  Fort.  Act  i*. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  for  being  eagerly  engaged 
upon  any  object: 

—  I  grieve  myself 

To  think,  when  thou  shall  be  discdged  by  ber 
Whom  now  thou  tir'tt  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Cymt.  iii.  4. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  encountered. 

Timon  of  Ath.  iii.  6. 

The  usage  here  seems  rather  affected;  but  it  evi- 
dently means  that  his  thoughts  were  tossing  the 
subject  about  with  eagerness. 

Tire,  s.  was  formerly  used,  as  tier  at  present,  for  row, 
or  rank,  of  things  or  persons. 

The  shaking  palsey  and  St.  Kraunce's  fire, 

Such  one  was  wrath,  the  last  of  this  uugodly  tire. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.iv.sj. 

See  Johnson,  who  exemplifies  the  same  from  Ra- 
leigh, Milton,  and  Arbuthnot. 

Tire  was  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  head-dress ; 
probably  contracted  from  attire :  whence  a  milliner, 
or  cap-maker,  was  called  a  tire-woman.  Hence  too 
Sir  John  Falstaif,  speaking  of  the  various  head- 
dresses that  would  become  Mrs.  Ford,  says, 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  wocVi 
become  the  thip-tue,  the  tire-valitint,  ot  any  other  tire  of  Vene- 
tian admittance.  Merry  If.  W.  iii.  3 

That  is,  any  fanciful  head-dress  worn  by  the  oele- 
brated  beauties  of  Venice,  or  approved  by  them. 
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In  the  sense  of  head-dress,  it  occurs  in  Beaumont's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Remedy  of  Love: 
Sncli  a  confusion  of  disordered  thing*, 
In  bodriice,  jewel*,  lira,  wires,  lawns,  and  rings. 

A  few  lines  before  he  uses  tiring,  for  dress : 

And  men  are  even  as  mad  in  their  desiring, 
That  often  tiroes  love  women  for  their  tiring. 

Tire  when  written  instead  of  tier,  in  the  sense  of 
rank,  line,  or  arrangement,  was  also  pronounced  teer. 
See  T.  J. 

Tm'n,  for  attir'd. 

She  speakes  as  she  goes  tir'd,  io  cobweh  lawnr,  light,  thin. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  II.  ii.  3. 
Not  I,  with  one  so  mad,  so  basely  tir'd. 

Tam.o/Shr.  6  pi.  i.  183. 

Tihra-lirra.  A  fanciful  combination  of  sounds, 
intended  to  imitate  the  note  of  the  lark ;  borrowed 
from  the  French  tire-lire,  meaning  the  same. 

The  lark,  that  tirru  lirra  chants.  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  S. 

Browne  makes  it  teery-letry : 

The  Urke  that  many  monies  herself  makes  merry. 
With  the  shrill  chanting  of  her  tetry  terry. 

Brit.  Port.  D.  I.  Song  iv.  p.  140. 

It  occurs  in  Dubartas : 

L*  gentille  alotiette,  avec  son  tire  lire, 

Tire  lire,  a  lire,  et  tirc-lirant  tire.  1  Week,  B.  5. 

This  is  childish  enough ;  but  Sylvester  has  preferred 
a  jargon  of  his  own,  which  is  too  foolish  t»  quote. 

This  also  has  been  referred  to : 
Let  Philomela  sing,  let  Progne  chide, 
Let  tyry-tyry-leerert  upward  flie. 

Cited  by  Mnlone,  in  loc. 
Tibbit.    A  fanciful  word,  perhapB  corrupted  from 
terror,   put  into  the  mouth   of  the  hostess  in 
Henry  IV. 

Here's  a  goodly  tumult ;  I'll  forswear  keeping  house,  before  I'll 
be  in  these  ttrrits  ami  I'riglits.  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

It  was  clearly  meant  as  a  ridiculous  word,  by 
being  given  to  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Tith,  <i.    Seemingly  put  for  tight,  or  strong. 

This  is  u'l  so  strongly  built ;  hut  she's  good  mettle, 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too :  she  goes  tith,  sir. 

B.  if  Ft.  Loyal  Sulj.  iii.  4. 

—  Then  take  a  widow,  . 
A  good  stanch  wench,  that's  titn. 

Id.  Mont.  Thomas,  ii.  5. 
It  appears,  from  the  allusions,  to  be  a  nautical 
term.    We  find  it  here  applied  directly  to  a  ship  : 

—  H  as  a  ship  to  venture 

His  fame  and  credit  in,  which  if  he  man  not 

With  more  continual  labour  than  a  gaily 

To  make  her  tith;  either  she  grows  a  tumbrel, 

Not  worth  the  cloth  she  wears ;  or  springs  more  leaks 

Than  all  the  fame  of  his  posterity 

Can  ever  stop  again.  Id.  Wowed*'*  Pr.  iii-  5. 

Here,  to  an  iron  chain  used  for  drawing  a  boat : 

—  Be  sure  then 

His  tewgfi  be  (it A  and  strong.        Id.  Mont.  Thomas,  i.  3. 

See  Tew. 


To,  the  particle,  was 
with.' 


used  for  '  compared 


There  is  no  woe  to  bis  correction, 
Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  ou  earth. 

Two  Gent.  Verona,  ii.  4. 

There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 

To  women  that  are  kind.  Ma  tone's  Note. 

Often  it  was  omitted,  where  we  should  now  insert 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive : 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  [to]  walk 


Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  t 
Ot  your  profession. 
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Also  after  some  verbs : 

—  And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things.  Id.  ir.  I. 

Tlmt  this  infernal  brand  that  turns  me  cinders. 

Mast.  Vnnat.  Comb.  iv.  1.  beg. 

To  had  sometimes  an  augmentative  sense  when 
prefixed;  something  as  be  lias  Bince  had.  Thus, 
instead  of  all  be-torne,  or  all  be-pinehed,  they  said  all 
to-lonte,  and  all  to-pinched.  All  was  generally  pre- 
fixed.   See  All.    But  sometimes  all  is 


Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight. 

Merry  W.  W.  iv.  4. 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  on  to,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer. 

Sometimes  it  was  all-to-fte: 

—  She  has  been  with  my  ladv, 

Who  kist  her,  all-io-bt-k'ut  her,  twice  or  thrice. 

B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  v.  3. 

—  And  at  last  come  home  lame, 

And  alt-to-be-Uden  with  miracles.    Id.  ib.  Act  i.  Chorus. 
Done  hvr  ullainie,  and  after  atl-to-be-teratcned  her  face. 

Ferrex  ts  Torr.  to  Reader,  O.  PI.  i.  105. 

Toad-stone.  It  was  currently  supposed,  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  that  every  toad  had  a  stone  con- 
tained within  its  head,  which  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  many  disorders.  This  was  called  the  toad-stone, 
of  which  we  have  the  following  account :  "  A  load- 
Btone,  called  crapandina,  [probably  crapaudina] 
touching  any  part  envenomed,  hurt,  or  stung,  with 
rat,  spider,  waspe,  or  any  other  venomous  beast, 
ceases  the  paine  or  swelling  thereof."  Lupion's 
1000  Sot  able  Things.  He  quotes  Lav.  Lemnius. 
Johnstone  relates  a  long  and  marvellous  tale  of  the 
finding  a  toad-stone,  and  its  virtues,  from  an  author 
called  Grateriano.    Wondeijut  Things,  iv.  25. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 

r  and 


Jul.  C**ur,  i.  1.  1 


W  hich,  like  the  toad,  ugly  < 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jettel  in  his  head. 

At  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
Were  you  enaniour'd  on  his  copper  ring*. 
His  salfron  jewel,  with  the  tond-stone  in't  f 

B.  Jons.  For,  ii.  5. 

The  foute  toad  hath  a  faire  stone  in  his  bend. 

Lyty't  Euphuet,  D  4  b. 

So  venomous  was  the  toad  imagined,  that  Thomas 
Lupton  tells  a  tale,  for  which  he  quotes  Mizaldus, 
(whoever  he  was)  of  two  lovers  who  both  died  sud- 
denly from  rubbing  their  teeth  with  the  leaves  of 
sage,  at  the  root  of  which  "  was  a  great  toade  found, 
which  infected  the  same  with  his  venomous  breath." 
1000  Notable  Things,  No.  1.  Yet  the  poor  toad  is 
just  as  harmless  as  the  frog.  Newts  and  slotf-worms 
were  equally  slandered. 

Tobacco.  It  has  been  thought  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Shakespeare  never  once  mentions  this  plant, 
the  use  of  which  was  become  so  prevalent  in  his 
time,  (see  Steevens's  Note  on  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2.)  and 
which  is  so  often  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  his 
other  contemporaries.  The  great  adversary  of  to- 
bacco, Sylvester,  (next  to  the  king,  whom  he  probably 
wished  to  conciliate  by  it,)  enumerates  the  four 
principal  forms  of  tobacco  then  used,  and  suggests 
that  they  should  be  heavily  taxed,  to  check  the  con- 
sumption. 
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Or  at  the  least  impose  so  deep  a  taxe 

On  all  these  6a//,  leaf,  cane,  and  pudding  |>acks, 

On  teller,  or  on  buyer,  or  on  both, 

That  front  henceforth  the  commons  shall  be  loath 

(Unwilling  wise)  with  that  grave  Greeke,  to  boj 

Sraoak  and  repentance,  at  a  price  so  hie. 

Tobacco  Batter' d,  near  the  end. 

Tobacco,  however,  had  those  who  sung  its  praises 
with  great  zeal.  One  ballad-maker  celebrated  its 
supposed  triumph  over  both  ale  and  sack : 

Though  many  men  crack, 

Some  of  ale,  some  of  sack, 
And  thiuk  tbey  have  reason  to  do  it ; 

Tokaeco  hath  more, 

That  w  ill  nerer  give  o'er, 
The  honour  they  do  unto  it. 

Tobacco  engages, 

Both  sexes,  all  a^es, 
The  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy ; 

From  the  court  to  the  cottage, 

From  childhood  to  dotage, 
Roth  those  that  are  sick,  and  the  healthy. 

With  much  more  to  the  same  tune.  See  Wit's 
Recreations,  Fancies  and  Fantasticks,  p.  422,  repr. 

Ton,  *.  means  a  fox  in  the  following  passage. 

Or  strew  Tod's  hairs,  or  with  their  tails  do  sweep 
The  dewy  grass,  to  doff  the  simpler  sheep. 

b.  Jo*.  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  4. 
So  in  his  masque  of  Pan's  Anniversary: 

Driv'st  hence  the  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock, 

And  other  vermin  from  tbe  Bock.  Sub fin. 

It  is  Scotch,  and  the  only  name  there  generally 
current  for  the  animal : 
Birds  hae  their  nests,  and  tods  bae  their  den.  Sir  D.  Lyndioy. 

Mr.  G.  Chalmers  thinks  it  is  from  their  bushy  tail. 
See  Jamieson. 

Ton  of  wool.    A  certain  quantity,  viz.  twenty-eight 
pounds,  or  two  stone ;  the  price  of  wool  is,  therefore, 
ascertained  by  the  Clown  in  the  Winter's  Tale : 
F.tery  tod  yields  a  pound  and  one  odd  shilling.      Act  iv.  Sc.  S. 

Minshew  (1617)  derives  it  from  todderen,  Flemish, 
to  knit  together.  It  has  been  said  also  to  come 
from  cob,  Saxon,  which  would  be  more  probable ;  but 
that  no  such  word  occurs  in  the  best  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies. 

It  seems  that  hay  was  also  reckoned  by  tods, 
unless  the  following  passage  is  only  a  license  of  the 
author : 

A  hundred  crowns  for  a  good  tod  of  hay, 
Or  a  fine  hollow  tree  that  would  contain  me. 

B.  if  Ft.  Pilgrim,  iii.  4. 
Possibly  the  authors  wrote  "  tod  of  ivy,"  which 
would  make  the  speaker  compare  himself  to  an  owl. 
The  clouds  are  here  compared  to  wool : 
By  those  soft  tod$  of  teool, 
With  which  the  air  is  full : 
By  all  those  tinctures  there, 

That  paiut  tbe  hemisphere.  Ilerrick,  p.  303. 

Tod  of  ivy,  which  is  often  mentioned,  means  a 
thick  tuft  or  bush  of  it.  Tod,  seems  to  have  signified 
generally  a  bush.  Gouldman's  Latin  Dictionary 
says,  "  Tod,  see  busk."   So  also  Holioke. 

At  length  within  the  ivie  todde 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god) 
I  heard  a  busie  bustling. 

Spens.  Shrp.  Kal.  March,  v.  67. 
There  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain 
Like  boading  owls,  creep  into  tadt  of  ivy, 
And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightlv. 

B.  *  I'l.  Bonduta,  i.  1. 
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The  owle,  till  then,  'tis  thought  foil  watt  coold  sing, 
And  tune  her  voyce  to  every  bu  tiling  spring, 
But  when  she  beard  these  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode, 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod.     Browne,  Brit.  P.  L  87. 
Ivie  tod  is  also  in  Spenser.    See  Johnson. 

Michael  van  Owle,  how  dost  thou  ? 

In  what  dark  bam,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy. 

Uast  thou  lyen  hid  ?  B.  It  FL  Rule  a  Wife,  iv .  1 

It  was  the  usual  term  for  the  haunt  of  an  owl : 
The  bat  then  serv'd  the  owle  — 

—  that  in  her  todd  did  stand. 

Warn.  AH.  Engl.  vtt.  ST. 

So,  soon  after, 

—  Your  ladiship,  Dame  Owle, 

Did  call  me  to  yoor  todd.  p.  jgj. 

In  the  following  lines,  rod  is  erroneously  put  for 
tod,  in  the  edition  of  Browne's  Pastorals,  published 

in  1627: 

The  owle  till  then,  'tis  thought  full  well  could  sing, 

And  tune  her  voyce  to  every  bubling  spring; 

But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode 

Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod. 

And  hollowing  for  aide,  so  strain'd  her  throat, 

That  since  she  cleane  forgot  ber  former  noat. 

Bril.  Past.  1 4.  p.  87. 

The  error  is  repeated  in  the  English  Poets,  ore. 
vol.  vi.  p.  256. 

Mr.  Weber  quotes  the  following  lines  as  still 
popular ;  but  I  never  met  with  them  elsewhere : 
How  Cain  in  the  land  of  Nod, 

When  the  rascal  was  all  alone, 
Like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  tod, 
Built  a  city  as  big  as  Roan.  Vol.  ii-  p.  *9J- 

To  Ton,  v.  To  make  up  the  quantity  of  a  tod  of  wooL 
Evidently  a  rustic  word,  and  said,  by  Dr.  Farmer,  to 
be  still  in  use. 

Let  me  see,  every  eleventh  weather  todt  —  fifteen  hundred 
shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  I  Winter's  Tele,  ir.  i 

Toddeu,  s.    Probably,  for  the  haunt  of  a  toad,  quasi 

toader ;  but  I  know  not  any  instance  of  the  word, 

except  this : 

The  soil,  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich, 
•  •  •  •  • 

Lies  now  a  leystall  or  a  common  ditch, 
Where  in  their  fodder  loathly  paddocks  breed. 

Drayt.  Motes,  p.  15**- 

Toderer,  s.  Possibly,  a  dealer  in  wool,  or  mutton; 
from  the  tod  of  wool :  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Ill  come  among  you,  yon  goatish  blooded  toderert,  as  gam  isto 
taffeta,  to  fret,  to  fret.  Marston's  Male.  0.  PL  iv.  17- 

Tofore,  for  before.  Exactly  from  the  Saxon.  Here- 
tofore is,  therefore,  before  what  is  here. 

Farewell  Lnvmia,  my  noble  sister, 

O  that  thou  wert  as  thou  to/ore  hast  been. 

Titus  Amir,  ii  I 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

Love's  L.  L.  iii 
Tofore  great  men  were  glad  of  poets,  ndw 
I,  not  the  worst,  am  covetous  of  thee.  B.  Jons.  Spier  43. 
And  better  teach  tyrant's  deserved  hate, 
Than  any  tyrant's  death  tqfore  or  late. 

Msrr.for  Mag.  p.**!. 

Some  editors  have  printed  it,  in  Jonson,  &c  ss  u 
it  was  an  abbreviation  of  heretofore  ('tofore),  but  this 
is  not  proper. 

It  meant  also,  in  the  presence  of : 

With  jolly  plumes  their  crests  adom'd  they  have, 
And  all  tofore  their  chieftain  muster'd  been. 

.  FairfJ^- 
And  stood  tofore  my  face.        Turberv.  Ovid,  Ep.  I » 

See  above,  God  to  fobe. 
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Tooe,  *.   A  gown ;  from  the  Latin  toga.   This,  as  well 
as  Tog  ed,  is  given  to  Shakespeare  on  modern  con- 
jecture only.  The  first  folio  makes  Coriolanus  say, 
Why  in  this  woolvish  tongue  should  I  stand  here. 
To  Lag  of  Hob  and  Dick,  ice.  Act  ii.  Sc.  8. 

This  is  nonsense;  bat  standing  tn  it,  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  something  worn.    The  second 
folio,  to  make  sense,  reads, 
Why  in  tab  wolvish  gowne. 

Hence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  original  ex- 
pression of  Shakespeare  was  woolvish  toge;  which  the 
first  edition  corrupted  into  tongue,  the  second  trans- 
lated into  gown.  That  this  is  probable,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  still,  the  words  toge,  and  toged,  do  not 
ever  decidedly  appear  in  Shakespeare.  See  Wolv- 
ish. 

Toe ed,  part.    Gowned;  from  the  Latin  word  toga. 
A  word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 
Wherein  the  toted  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  Tve.  Othello,  I  1. 

All  the  old  folios,  however,  read  tongued;  which, 
after  all,  may  be  right.  So  the  word  rests  on  con- 
jecture only. 

Token,  ».  A  small  coin,  struck  by  private  individuals, 
to  pass  for  a  farthing,  before  the  government  struck 
such  pieces.  We,  who  have  lately  seen  local  and 
private  tokens,  as  substitutes  for  silver  coins,  and 
before  that  in  copper  for  pence,  and  two-pences, 
cannot  wonder  at  the  practice.  "  A  token  [farthing] 
quadrans.  Nobody  now  will  trust  you  for  a  token ; 
quadrantem  nemo  jam  tibi  credet."    Coles'  Diet. 

See  a  fine  hobby-horse  for  your  young  master;  cost  you  but  a 
token  a  week,  his  provender.  B.  Jon.  Bart.  Fair,  iii.  1. 

Afterwards,  in  the  same  play,  we  read  of  a  token' s- 
worth,  the  value  of  a  token: 

Buy  a  token't-worth  of  great  pins,  to  fastea  yourself  to  my 
shoulder.  Ibid.  iii.  ♦. 

2.  A  token  signified  also  a  spot  on  the  body,  de- 
noting the  infection  of  the  plague.  "  A  plague 
token,  macula  pestilens."    Colts'  Diet. 

For  the  lord's  tokeni  on  you  both  I  see.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3. 

—  Like  the  fearful  toktnt  of  the  ptague, 
Are  mere  forerunners  of  their  ends. 

B.  *  Fl.  Valentin,  iv.  4. 
Hence  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  the  tokened  pesti- 
lence :" 

(En.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 
Sc.  On  oar  aide  like  the  token'd  pestilence 

Where  death  is  sure.  Ant.  If  Cleop.  iii.  8. 

When  the  tokens  had  appeared  on  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  house  was  shut  up,  and  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  written  or  printed  upon  the  door : 
Writo  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  atyoor  eyes. 

Love's  L.  L.  lot.  rit. 

To  kin,  for  the  French  word  tocsin.    An  alarm  bell; 
possibly  a  misprint  for  toksin. 

The  alarum  is  strucke  up,  the  tokin  rings  out  for  life,  and  no 
royce  is  heard  but  fue,  tue;  kill,  kill. 

Wondtrful  Yeare,  1003,  Morgan'*  Pkan.  p.  39 

To  Tole,  or  Toll.  To  draw,  or  pull;  col,  Saxon. 
Hence  to  toll  a  bell,  meant  no  more  originally  than 
to  pull  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  but  one  example 
of  tole,  and  that  from  Locke,  considered  it  as  a  pro- 
vincial word;  but  it  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  in 
lier  authors.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  meta- 
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phorical  sense  of  drawing  on  by  enticement ;  and  so 
it  was  used  by  Locke.  See  Todd  on  this  word,  and 
in  toil.    T.  J.   The  example  from  Locke  is  this : 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted  at  than  be 
should,  you  be  sure  to  tole  him  on  by  insensible  degrees,  till  he  at 
last,  quitting  his  fears,  masters  the  difficulty,  and  conies  off  with 
applause.  Of  Education,  $  116. 

That  same  old  humble-bee  tote*  the  young  one  forth 
To  sweetmeats  after  kind.  B.  If  Ft.  Wit  at  lev.  W.  Act  iv. 
A  dog  is  toltd  with  a  bone.      Joe.  Mede,  Disc.  36.  p.  191.  fol. 
Seeks  out  the  boll,  and  planted  face  to  face, 
Curvets,  runs,  whistles,  waves,  and  tola  him  or. 

Fanskam'e  Ltuiad,  i.  88. 
Here  dwelt  Orandra,  so  the  witch  was  bight, 
And  hither  had  she  toaFd  him  by  a  slight. 

ChalkkilVt  Thealma  it  Cltarchut,  p.  99. 

So  Coles :  *'  Tolled  on,  illectus,  pellectus."  Lot. 
Diet.   See  also  the  examples  in  T.  J. 

To  Toll.   To  take  toll,  to  collect. 

When  like  ihe  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  are  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouth  with  honey. 

8  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Tom.   The  knave  of  trumps,  at  the  game  of  gleek. 
See  Tib,  and  Tiddy,  supra. 

Tom,  the  knave,  is  nine,  and  tidie,  the  fonr  of  trumps,  is  four; 
that  is  to  say,  you  are  to  have  two  apiece  of  the  other  two 
gamesters.  Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  365. 

Here  let  me  add,  that  much  the  completcst  ac- 
count o( gleek  is  found  in  that  whimsical  book;  to 
which  I  bad  long  ago  made  references,  but  had  not 
at  my  command  when  I  printed  the  articles  on  Tib, 
and  Ti  ddy.  I  now  use  Mr.  Freeling's  copy,  through 
his  kindness. 

Tom  Piper.  One  of  the  personages  making  up  a 
morris  dance. 

—  So  have  I  seen* 

Tom  Piper  stand  upon  our  village  greene, 
Backt  with  the  Maypole,  while  a  gentle  crew, 
In  gentle  motion,  circularly  threw 

Themselves  about  him.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.  Part  ii.  p.  49. 
Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
Which  so  bestirs  him  at  the  mortice  dance 

For  penny  wage.  Drayt.  Eel.  in.  p.  1393. 

Toncombeb,  Saint.  Mentioned  with  a  Saint  Tronion, 
in  the  old  mystery  of  the  Four  Ps,  but  neither  saint 
has  been  further  traced. 

At  sayut  Toneomber,  and  saynt  Tronion, 

At  «.ayot  Botbulph,  and  saynt  Anne  of  Buclston. 

O.  PI.  i.  50. 

Tone,  for  the  one.  A  contraction;  but  often  used 
with  the  article  the,  as  if  it  meant  one  only. 

And  that  with  force,  with  cunoing,  nor  with  peine, 
The  tone  of  them  could  make  the  other  yield. 

Her.  Ariost.  i.  18. 

—  And  where  the  tone  gives  place, 

There  still  the  other  prcsseth  in  his  place.  Id.  ii.  9. 

So  was  J-icaon  made  a  woolfe ;  and  Jove  became  a  bull, 
The  tone  for  using  crueltie,  the  tother  for  his  trull. 

G aiding' t  Ovid,  Pref.  sign.  A  7. 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vainc  expencc; 
Tone  doth  enforce,  ttte  other  doth  entice. 

Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  in  the  Notes  to  liar.  Arictto,  B.  xi. 

Its  frequent  correlative  is  tother,  a  word  of  similar 
origin,  which  is  still  in  use. 
Ton  sword,  *.  Perhaps,  a  single-handed  sword ;  from 
ton,  for  the  one.  1  have  found  it  only  in  the  fantastic 
letter  of  Laneham,  where  he  describes  Captain  Cox, 
as  being, 

Very  cunning  in  fens,  and  az  hardy  az  Gawin,  for  his  tonsword 
hangs  at  bis  tablz  eend.  Kenitw.  lUuttr.  p.  2?. 

It  is  repeated  in  the  next  page,  where  the  captain 
is  described  as  "  floorishing  with  hiz  tonsvsoordr 
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Ton  blame.  Merely  an  incorrectness  in  orthography, 
for  to  blame.  I  doubted,  for  some  time,  whether  it 
had  not  some  peculiar  force ;  but  finding  too  written 
for  to,  in  various  modes  of  application,  I  was  satisfied 
that  this  composition  had  no  more  meaning. 
Bat  these  weak  wilher'd  snplins  aro  (up  blame. 

])ut.  o/Suf.  OS  b. 
In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful  blame. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  t. 

"  Too  wilful  blame,"  is,  however,  anomalous,  and 
is  not  easily  resolved  into  "  wilfully  to  blame ;" 
which  it  appears  to  signify. 

Blush  and  confess  that  you  be  too  too  blame. 

liar.  Ep.  i.  84. 

This  may  mean,  "  too  much  to  blame." 

Not  spared  too  report.  Gate.  F.pitt.  ii. 

Too  is  sometimes  doubled  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
alone: 

Adding  further,  that  he  was  too  too  evill,  that  coulde  not 
speake  well.  Holinik.  llitt.  of  lrel.  I  6  b.  col.  2  b. 

A  lesson  too  too  hard  for  living  clay. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  III.  it.  36. 

This  is  common. 

To  Toot.  To  pry,  or  search ;  of  uncertain  origin. 
For  the  conjectures  on  it,  see  T.  J. 

Nor  toot  in  cheap-side  baskets  eame  and  late. 

Holl,  Sat.  iv.  2. 

For  birds  in  bushes  tooling.  Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  March,  66. 
Mnrking,  spying,  looking,  tooting,  watching,  like  subtile,  crafty, 
and  sleight  fcllowes.  Latimer,  Serm.  fol.  88. 

In  the  older  authors,  contemporary  with  Chaucer, 
it  was  tote,  and  Fairfax  copies  them : 

Nor  durst  Orcano  view  the  soldao's  fac*, 
But  still  upon  the  ground  did  pore  and  Me. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  I.  5<J. 
Scorns  to  let  Hippocrates  himself  stand  tooting  on  bis  urinal. 

Deckcr't  Our i  Hornb.  p.  59.  Dr.  Nott's  ed. 

The  learned  editor  says,  he  is  not  clear  that  this 
is  not  the  sense.  It  seems  to  me  auite  clear  that 
it  is.  The  tradesmen  of  Tunbridge  Wells  were  used 
formerly  to  hunt  out  customers  on  the  road,  at  their 
arrival,  and  hence  they  were  called  looters.  They 
are  now,  I  believe,  above  such  practices.  It  was  a 
cant  term  with  other  persons,  as  with  sumiiers.  See 
Harl.  Misc.  v.  409. 

To  loot  was  also  used,  and  still  is,  as  an  imitative 
word,  to  express  the  sound  made  upon  a  musical 
instrument : 

That  foule  rausickc  which  a  home  inakeih,  being  touted  in. 

Ckalon.  Mori*  Knc.  H  b. 
Hence  the  "  tooting  borne,"  quoted  by  Johnson 
from  Howell,  but  not  explained. 

Toothpicks  appear  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
use  in  Italy;  whence  the  travellers  who  had  visited 
that  country,  particularly  wished  to  exhibit  that 
symbol  of  gentility. 

—  Now  your  traveller, 

lie,  and  his  tooth-pick,  at  my  worship's  mess. 

K.  John,  i.  1. 
To  have  all  tootk-piekt  brought  unto  an  office, 
There  sealed ;  and  such  as  counterfeit  them  mulcted. 

B.  Jont.  Dev.  an  Au,  it.  8. 
The  equipment  of  a  fine  gentleman  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Massinger : 

—  I  hare  all  that's  requisite 

To  the  making  up  of  a  signior.    My  spruce  ruff. 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  »''d  pained  hose, 
My  case  of  tootk-ptckt,  and  my  silver  fork, 
To  convey  an  olive  neutlv  to  my  mouth. 

Gr.  Duke  of  Ftor.  Act  iii. 
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They  were  even  worn,  at  one  time,  as  an  ornament 
in  the  hat: 

Bichly  suited,  but  unsuitable;  just  like  the  brooch  and  tootle 
pick,  which  wear  not  now.  AWs  Welt  that  Endt,lfc.  u  \. 

See  Pick-tooth,  which  was  sometimes  used. 

Topless, a.  Supreme,  having  no  superior;  originally, 
having  no  top. 

—  Sometimes,  great  Agamemnon, 

Thy  topleu  deputation  he  puts  on.         Tro.  %  Crtu.  is, 

—  Who  did  betwixt  them  hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a  topleu  height. 

Chapman's  Iliad,  cited  by  Johnson. 

—  Loud  fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'tl  on  the  topleu  Apenine.    B.  6/  Fl.  Bonduta,  iii.  L 

The  first  folio  reads,  very  absurdly,  Perinine,  for 
Apenine,  or  Apennine,  as  it  should  be. 

Other  examples  are  given  by  the  commentators. 

To  Toppice,  or  Tappice.  To  hide,  or  take  shelter. 
An  old  term  in  hunting;  said  to  be  from  the  French, 
but,  on  inquiry,  I  cannot  find  such  a  word.  See 
Tapisubo. 

—  Like  a  ranger, 
May  toppice  where  he  likes.  Lady  Alimony,  F  1  b- 

The  word  receives  some  further  change  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  where  it  becomes  tapis: 

Are  the  actions  of  the  most  part  of  men  much  differing  from 
the  exercise  of  the  spi<lcr,  that  pitcheth  tnyls  and  is  tapitt,  to  pre; 
on  the  smaller  creatures  ?  Drummond" i  Cypress  Grove,  p.  119. 
See  also  Jamieson. 

Topping  the  dice.  An  art  practised  by  sharpen  at 
ordinaries,  and  thus  described : 

That  is,  when  they  take  up  both  dice,  and  seem  to  put  them  in 
the  box,  and  shaking  the  box,  you  would  think  them  both  rbnt, 
by  reason  of  the  ratling  occasioned  with  the  screwing  of  tbebrn, 
whereas  one  of  them  is  at  tho  top  of  the  box,  between  his  t»a 
forefingers,  or  secured  by  thrusting  a  forefinger  into  the  box. 

Complete  Gamester,  (1681)  p.  U 

To  Topple,  v.n.  To  fall  by  being  top-heavy;  or. 
actively,  to  throw  down  head-foremost.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  both  ways. 

1.  Neutrally : 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder's  heads.  Macb.  i».  1 

2.  Actively: 

—  And  topplet  down 

Steeples,  and  moss-grown  low'rs.  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1 

I  have  not  found  it  in  other  authors ;  but  Mr.  Todd 
has  given  an  example  of  it,  as  an  active  verb,  from 
Bishop  Hall.    See  T.  J. 

To ps t de-tub v ey.  I  find  this  in  an  old  play,  and  it 
seems  to  afford  a  better  origin  of  the  still  common 
expression  topsy-turvy,  than  Skinner's  conjecture  of 
top  in  turf.  Turvey,  indeed,  still  wants  explanation 
See  Johnson. 

When  thwarting  destiny,  at  Africk  walls, 
Did  toptidc  tuney  turn  their  common-wealth. 

Cornel*,  O.  PI.  ii.  p.  SOI 
Examples  of  topsy-turvy  are  common  enough. 

To  a,  s.  A  tower,  or  a  steep  hill ;  the  Saxon  word  cop, 
had  both  those  senses. 

This  Camalet,  some  time  a  famous  tow  re  or  castle,  standeth  si 
the  south  end  of  the  church  of  South  Gadbury,  the  same  is  utwts 
on  a  very  high  for,  or  hil.        Stoves  Annate,  (15M),  siga.  P  «• 

The  name  still  remains  in  very  remote  parts  of  the 
country ;  as  Glastonbury  Tor,  in  Somersetshire,  snd 
Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire ;  both  spoken  of  by  Fuller, 
under  Maim,  or  Mam  Tor : 

Tor  is  a  hill  ascending  steep,  as  Classenbury  Tor. 

Worthies,  Derbydrt 
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Mam  Tor  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
mother-hill,  as  being  superior  to  the  rest ;  but  Fuller 
derives  it  in  a  more  fanciful  way.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated as  the  fifth  wonder  of  the  Peak,  and  in  that 
capacity  is  sung  by  the  Peakish  poet,  C.  Cotton : 

This  haughty  mountain  by  indulgent  fame 

Preferr'd  i'  n  wonder,  Mam-Tor  has  to  nam*. 

Tor  in  that  country  jargon's  uncouth  sense 

Expressing  any  crnugy  eminence, 

From  tower;  but  then  why  Mom,  I  can't  surmise, 

Unless  because,  mother  to  that  [which]  does  rise 

Out  of  her  ruins.  Wonders  of  Peoke. 

This  conjecture  agrees  with  that  suggested  by 
Fuller.  This  mountain  is  one  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east of  Eld  en  Hole,  and  one  mile  west  of  Castleton. 

Torch-beak f.b.  As  masking  was  practised  chiefly 
by  night,  torch-bearers  appear  to  have  been  constant 
attendants  upon  it. 

We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
5.  We  have  not  spoke  as  yet  ot  lorthbearert. 

Merck.  Veit.  ii.  4. 

This  was  for  a  mask. 

Ho  is  just  like   a  torth-beitrer  to  maskers;  he-  wears  good 
cioaths,  and  is  milked  in  good  compnnv,  but  he  doth  nothing. 

Delkerty  Webtt.  Wttlw.  Hoe. 
Yes,  he  may  slip  in  for  a  torch-bearer,  so  be  melt  not  too  fast, 
(hat  lm  will  last  till  the  masque  be  done. 

B.  Jon.  Mavjue  of  Chritlm.  vi.  p.  4. 

They  are  mentioned  also  in  the  stage-directions  to 
another  masque,  p.  132. 

Toupent,  a.  instead  of  torpid.  Exemplified  in  T.J. 
from  H.  More's  Hong  of  the  Soul;  and  from  Evelyn. 
1  have  not  met  with  other  examples. 

Tort,  j.    Wrong.    A  French  word. 

'Gainst  him  that  had  them  long  oppress'd  with  tort. 

And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.    Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  4. 

Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  oppression,  tort. 

Fairf.  Tii no,  i.  80. 
Exemplified  also  from  Bishop  Hall.    See  T.  J. 

ToRTiocs,  a.    Injurious ;  from  tort. 

Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 

By  tortiout  wrong,  or  whom  bereaved  of  right. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  18. 
Tobtive,  a.    Twisted,  turned  aside. 

—  A  nd  divert  his  grain 

Tortive,  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Tro.  4"  Crett.  i.  3. 

Peculiar  to  this  passage,  as  far  as  we  at  present 
know. 

Toruppe.  Probably  a  blunder,  for  interrupt.  The 
speaker  is  in  liquor,  and  says,  "  This  wine  so  intoxi- 
cate my  braine,  that  to  be  hanged  by  and  bye  I 
cannot  speake  plaine." 

When  there  were  not  so  many  captious  fellows  as  now, 
That  would  toruppe  men  for  every  trifell,  1  wot  not  how. 

Damon  It  Pith.  O.  PI.  i.  p.  SSI. 

Tossing.  Very  obscurely  used  in  the  two  following 
passages. 

My  goodly  totting  sporiar's  neele,  chave  lost  icli  wot  not  where. 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  36. 

—  Dart  ladles,  lotting  irons, 
And  tongs  like  thunder-bolts. 

B.  4*  Fi-  Wommm's  Prize,  ii.  5. 
From  these  two  passages  united,  Mr.  Reed  was 
incUned  to  think  (O.  PI.  xii.  377.)  that  tossing  some- 
times meant  sharp;  but  I  know  not  of  any  authority 
for  it.  Being  here  joined  with  ladles  and  tones, 
perhaps  tossing  irons  may  mean  pokers;  but  the 
tossing  needle  is  still  obscure. 
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Totter'd,  for  tattered.   The  word  appears  to  have 
been  so  pronounced  for  a  long  time. 

.And  wound  our  totter'd  colours  clearly  up. 

K.  John,  ».  \. 

So  the  old  editions  read,  where  the  moderns  have 
tattered. 

O,  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  everv  vein, 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  totterd  robes. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  400. 
Whose  garment  was  so  tottered,  that  it  wns  caste  to  number 
every  thred.  Lyty't  Endimion,  v.  I. 

Many  other  examples  are  cited  by  the  commen- 
tators. 

Totty,  a.  Tottering,  unsteady.  A  Chaucerian  word, 
retained  by  Spenser. 

For  yet  his  noide  was  totty  of  the  must 
Which  be  was  trending  in  the  wine-fut's  tea. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI L  on  MutaMitiet,  Stanj.  39. 

So  also  iu  his  Shepherd's  Kaf.  for  February. 

Touch,  i.  was  often  used  for  any  costly  marble;  but 
was  property  the  busanites  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  hard 
black  granite,  such  as  that  on  which  the  Adulitic 
inscription,  and  that  from  Rosetta,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  inscribed.  See  a  note  on  the  basaidte, 
or  touch,  in  Dean  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
vol.  ii.  p.  534.  note  17.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
being  used  as  a  test  for  gold,  thence  called  touch- 
stone. 

Thou  art  not,  Penshnrst,  built  to  envious  show 

Of  touch  or  marble.  B.  Jont.  Forett.  B.  ii.  2. 

With  alabaster,  tuck,  and  porphyry  ndorn'd. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xvi.  p.  951. 
He  built  this  house  of  tmleh  and  alabaster. 

liar.  Ariott.  xliii.  14. 

Harington  describes  a  lady  with  a  straw  hat,  m 
these  magnificent  metaphors : 

Ambitions  straw  that  so  high  placed  is. 
What  architect  this  work  so  strangely  matcht  ? 

An  yvory  house,  doom,  wals,  and  windowes  tuch, 
A  gilded  roof,  with  straw  all  over-thatcht 

Where  shall  pearl  bide  when  place  of  straw  is  such  ? 

Epigr.  iv.  91. 

Allot,  in  England's  Parnassus,  cites  these  lines 
from  Harington's  Ariosto : 

The  porch  wns  all  of  porphyrie  and  tutch, 
In  which  the  sumptuous  building  raised  was. 

Ariott.  tlii.  68. 

On  this  the  editor  of  the  reprint,  my  friend  Park, 
says  in  a  note,  "  a  misprint  perhaps  for  such."  He 
will  now  see  that  the  reading  was  very  correct. 
It  was  often  written  tuch,  or  tutch,  as  above. 

Touch,  was  therefore  used  also  for  test,  meaning 
touch-stone. 

Ab,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  you  be  current  gold  again. 

Not  now  used.  See  Johnson,  Touch,  No.  5.  and  6. 
Hence,  probably,  the  phrase  true  as  touch,  completely 
true: 

Though  trite  ot  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  C. 

To  keep  touch,  to  be  steady  to  appointment.  John- 
son, No.  16.    Both  are  now  disused. 
It  being  impossible  to  make  satisfaction 
To  iny  so  many  creditors,  all  descrying, 
I  can  keep  touch  with  none.       Matt.  Batkf.  Lover,  ».  3. 
But  will  the  dainty  Do  mine,  tlia  schoolmaster, 
Keep  touch,  d'  ye  think  ?      B.  *  Ft.  Two  NoUt  K.  ii.  3. 
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Toward,  or  Towards.  In  a  state  of  preparation, 
going  towards  a  conclusion. 

What  might  bo  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste, 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ? 

H«ml.  i.  1. 

We  have  a  trilling  foolish  banquet  totcnrds. 

Ronu  tf  Jul.  i.  5. 
Here's  a  voyage  towards  that  will  make  us  all. 

Middle t on' $  Fkanis. 

Town-top.   See  Pabish-top. 

To  Toze,  or  To  se.  To  pull,  or  pluck.  "  To  loosen 
by  pulling."  Wilkinst  Univ.  Lang.  Coles  renders 
it  by  carpo,  vel/ico.  A  term  used  in  the  dressing  of 
wool,  equivalent  to  tease,  and  made  like  it  from 
caejan,  Saxon.  Capell  says,  '*  A  word  proper  to 
carders,  signifying  to  pull  or  draw  out  their  wool." 
He  adds  a  conjecture,  that  it  might  come  from  toz- 
zare,  Italian,  to  pull  or  break  in  pieces ;  which  would 
be  probable,  were  it  not  much  more  so  that  the  word 
is  originally  English,  or  rather  Saxon,  and  tease,  tose, 
and  towse,  only  different  forms  of  it 

Tbink'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  tote  from  thee  thy  busi- 
ness, I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  WirUer't  Tate,  iv.  3. 

To  touse  is  doubtless  the  same  word,  a  little  more 
changed : 

Tor  still  impetuous  vicissitude 

Tomtetk  the  world.     Marti.  Male.  Act  iv.  O.  PI.  iv.  86. 
To  Tract,  for  to  trace,  or  track. 

Well  did  be  tract  his  steps,  as 


io  did  ryde, 

Yet  would  not  Beare  approch  it)  clangers  eye. 

Spent.  F. 
—  He  saw  the  way  all  dyde 


Q.  VI.  vii.  3. 


trotting  bj  tbe  traile, 

Ibid.  VI.  vii.  17. 


With  stroames  of  bloud, 
Ere  long  they  came. 

Trade,  *.  Current  use,  frequency  of  resort;  as  traffic 
sometimes,  at  present  A  road  of  much  traffic,  i.  e. 
frequent  resort. 

Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade.  Rich.  II,  iii.  3. 

Labour,  employment : 

—  Long  did  I  serve  this  lady, 

Long  was  roy  travel,  long  my  trade  to  win  her. 

Mauinger,  Very  Worn. 
In  Spenser,  for  tread,  or  footstep ;  perhaps,  only 
for  the  rhyme : 

As  shephcnrdc's  currc  that  in  darku  evening's  shade, 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  bote's  trade. 

F.  Q.  II.  vi.  39. 

Train,  *.   Artifice,  stratagem. 

— _I)e\ili»h  Macbeth 

Into  bis  power.  Macb.  m.4. 

But  subtil  Archimag,  that  Utut  sought, 
By  traynet  into  new  troubles  to  have  toste. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  24. 
And  more  perchance,  by  treason  and  oy  train, 
To  murder  us  tbey  secretly  consent.     Fair/.  Tatto,  i.  86. 
Because  thou  entrappest  ladies  by  trainet. 

Lyly't  Galathea,  iv.  S. 

Trammel.  A  contrivance  by  which  horses  were 
taught  to  pace  or  amble,  that  is,  to  move  the  legs 
on  the  same  side  together,  which  is  not  natural  to 
them.  The  word  is  still  common  in  metaphorical  use ; 
as,  to  move  in  trammels,  to  be  confined  and  embar- 
rassed. 

To  Trammel.   To  confine,  and  tie  up. 

—  If  th'  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence.  Macb.  i.  7. 

The  mode  of  tramelling  a  horse  to  teach  him  to 
arable,  is  exactly  described  in  G.  Markham's  Way  to 
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Wealth,  p.  48,  tbe  amount  of  which  is  this,  that 
having  strong  pieces  of  girth  web,  and  proper  strap* 
and  buckles,  you  are  to  fasten  them, 

One  to  his  rteer  fore-leg,  and  his  neer  hinder-leg,  the  other  to 
his  fa  ire  fore-leg  and  his  fnrro  hinder  leg,  which  is  call'd  amw^ 
horsemen  trnmeting :  with  these  you  shall  let  hiut  walk  in  mom 
inclosed  piece  of  ground,  till  he  can  so  perfectly  go  in  tbe  sane, 
that  when  nt  any  time  you  offer  to  chase  him,  you  may  tee  him 
nmble  swiftly  and  truly;  tiieu  you  shall  take  him  backs  and  rids 
him  with  the  same  trass**/*,  at  least  three  or  feu  re  times  a  6av, 
till  you  find  that  he  is  so  perfect,  that  no  way  can  be  so  rough  sad 
uneven  as  to  compel  him  to  alter  his  stroke,  [or]  to  go  unninibly. 

This,  he  says,  is  the  only  certain  and  true  way  to 
make  a  horse  amble,  though  many  others  are  pre- 
tended. 

Trammel  is  the  name  also  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
net.  Spenser  uses  it  in  this  sense,  F.  Q.  II.  ii.  15. 
See  Todd's  edition. 

Trameller,  s.    A  person  who  used  a  trammel-net. 

The  net  is  love's  right  worthily  supported, 
Bacchus  one  end,  the  other  Ceres  guide  th, 

Like  tramellert  this  gnd  and  goddess  sported, 
To  take  each  foule  that  in  their  walkes  abideth. 

An  Old-fathioned  Lave,  ib94, E ». 

Tranect,  s.  A  word  occurring  only  once,  and  that 
in  a  speech  relating  to  the  passage  between  Padua 
and  Venice.  It  seems  to  imply  some  place  from 
which  the  public  boat  was  used  to  set  out.  There 
are  four  sluices  leading  from  tbe  Brenta  into  the 
Laguno  of  Venice,  at  the  last  of  which  there  might 
be  rrotno,  or  tranetto,  a  machine  to  draw  the  boat 
through  the  pass,  and  this  might  be  rendered  by 
some  English  writer  tranect. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imasin'd  speed, 

Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.  AfereA.  Fen.  iii.  4. 

There  is  no  pretence  to  change  the  word,  which  is 
found  in  all  the  old  copies;  but  Rowe  substituted 
traject,  which  was  long  followed  by  other  editori. 
Some  old  book  of  travels  may  perhaps  elucidate  the 
subject,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  the  search. 

To  Transmew,  from  transmuer,  French.  To  change, 
or  metamorphose ;  to  transmute. 

Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  trantmev, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  L  »ii.  34- 

Spenser  often  uses  it. 

To  Trash.  A  word  formerly  obscure,  from  tbe  extreme 
rareness  of  its  known  examples.  We  had,  in  (set, 
only  two  passages,  in  which  we  could  be  certain  of 
the  reading ;  one  in  the  Tempest,  and  another  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca:  for  in  Othtlk 
the  reading  is  merely  conjectural,  as  tbe  oldest 
editions  have  trace.  In  the  Tempest,  from  being 
joined  with  overtopping,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
allude  to  lopping  ot  trees ;  but  if  we  examine  the 
context,  no  such  violent  measure  seems  there  sug- 
gested. Prospero  says  that  his  brother,  having  the 
care  of  government  deputed  to  him,  became 

—  Perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  <ro*A  for  overtopping.  Temp,  t  «■ 

It  stands,  therefore,  opposed  only  to  advance,  tnd 
seems  to  mean  no  more  than  that  those  who  were 
too  forward,  he  kept  back,  —  did  not  advance.  To- 
cut  them  off,  would  have  been  a  measure  to  cm'e 
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alarm.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  it  means  in  Bon- 
duca.  Idid  not  fly  so  fast,  says  Caratach,  because 
the  boy  Hengo  trashed,  or  stopped  me : 

—  I  fled  ton,  done  so.l 

But  not  so  fast;  your  jewel  Ind  been  lost  then,  [i.  c.  if  I  had 
Young  Heugn  there,  he  tratht  me,  Nennius.       Eoaduea,  i.  1. 

That  is,  he  checked  or  stopped  my  flight.  I  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  it  is  a  hunting  term,  for  check- 
ing or  stopping  the  dogs,  when  too  forward  ;  but  the 
only  confirmation  of  it  which  I  have  yet  found,  is  in 
Markham's  Country  Contentments ;  where,  speaking 
of  the  huntsman's  implements,  he  mentions  trashes, 
with  couples,  Iiams,  and  collars;  whence  wc  may 
suppose  trash  to  have  been  some  kind  of  strap,  or 
implement  to  restrain  them : 

Above  this  lower  mom  shall  be  your  buiiluiiau's  lodsines, 
wherein  be  shall  uKo  keep  his  couples,  liams,  collars,  trashes, 
boxes,  and  puts,  with  salves,  and  uyutinent*.       1$.  1.  ch.  1.  p.  16. 

Warton  says,  that  to  trash  is  a  hunting  term  in 
the  north,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  and  signifies  to 
correct,  or  rate.  He  claims  also  overtopping  for  the 
hunters;  which,  if  proved,  would  have  great  force. 
See  his  note  on  the  passage  of  Othtlh.  His  proof 
is,  perhaps,  rather  slight;  but  if  it  should  happen  to 
be  right,  we  shall  then  understand  clearly  the  two 
passages  where  the  word  certainly  occurs.  In  the 
one  case  the  overforward  were  checked ;  in  the 
other,  the  flight  of  the  brave  soldier  was  restrained  : 
and  the  probability  of  the  conjecture  in  Othtlh  is 
strengthened;  for"  there  it  is  actually  joined  with 
"  quick-hunting,"  or  overtopping,  getting  before  the 
pack: 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice  [Uoderigo]  whom  I  trash 
For  bis  quick-hunting,  bear  the  putting  on.    Othello,  ii.  1. 

Trace,  the  old  reading,  has  no  apparent  sense; 
and  the  unusual  repetition  of  tra>h,  in  different 
senses,  may  have  been  the  very  thing  which  led  to 
the  alteration;  the  scribe,  or  printer,  thinking  that  it 
could  not  be  right.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the 
want  of  examples  is  now  removed ;  for  in  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson,  four  examples  are  given  from 
prose  writers,  in  which  to  trash  undeniably  means  to 
check  the  pace  or  progress  of  any  one.  *'  To  trash, 
or  overslow."  Hammond.  "  Foreslowed  and 
trashed."  Id.  These  passages  afford  a  full  confirm- 
ation of  the  sense  here  asserted.    See  T.  J. 

Trashing,  in  the  following  passage,  seems  to  mean 

dashing,  or  making  a  flourish  : 

A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  it,  and  py'd  liveries  to  come 
trashing  after  it.  Puritan,  i».  1.  Suppt.  ii.  603. 

To  Traitnt,  or  Trant.  To  traffic  in  an  itinerary 
manner,  like  a  pedlar.  Bailey,  and  some  others, 
confine  it  to  the  carrying  offish  ;  but  it  is  alleged  to 
have  been  general. 

And  hud  some  Intuiting  merchant  to  his  sire, 
That  tromck'd  botn  by  water  and  by  fire. 

Hair i  Satires,  IV.  ii. 

Traunters,  s.  Persons  who  so  traffic ;  from  the  verb. 
Blount  describes  them  thus : 

Riparii,  —  those  that  bring  lV»h  from  the  sen-side  in  Wales  to 
the  midland.    Elsewhere  culled  ripiers.  Glotsogruphia. 

But  this  is  too  limited  an  account  of  them. 

Tray-trip,  or  Trka-trip.    An  old  game,  undoubt- 
edly played  with  dice ;  and  probably  in  the  tables,  j 
Some  commentators,  however,  have  fancied  that  it  j 
resembled  the  game  called  hop-scotc/i,  or  Scotch-hop ;  I 
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but  this  seems  to  rest  merely  upon  unauthorized 
conjecture. 

Shall  I  piny  mv  freedom,  nt  tra-trip,  and  become  thy  bond- 
slave ?  Tatlfth  it.  ii.  5. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  great  stake  should' be  played 
for  at  a  childish  game  of  activity.  In  the  Scornful 
Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Chaplain  com- 
plains that  the  Butler  had  broken  his  head,  and 
being  asked  the  reason,  says,  for 

Jteprovmg  him  at  tratrip,  sir,  lor  swearing  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

This  clearly  intimates  the  effect  of  adverse  luck. 
It  is  joined  with  mum-chance,  which  was  also  a  game 
at  dice;  though,  perhaps,  sometimes  plaved  with 
cards: 

Nor  plav  with  costar-mtmgers  nt  mum-chance,  tray-trip. 

Ii.  Jon*.  Atch.  v.  4. 
The  following  is  decisive,  as  to  both  games: 

But,  leaving  cartles,  lei's  go  to  dice  awhile, 
To  passage,  Irtitrippt,  haxarde,  or  niumcliancc. 

Muthivtll's  Doi>g.  sign.  B. 
Success  in  it  depended  upon  throwing  a  trois : 
And  trip  without  »  treye  makes  had-I-wist, 
To  sit  and  mourue  among  the  sleeper's  ranke.  Ibid. 

Treacher,  s.    Traitor;  hence  the  word  treachery. 
Fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  ;  knaves,  than  es,  and  treachers, 
by  suluncal  predominance'.  •  Ijcbt,  i.  2. 

No  knight,  but  Ireuchour,  full  of  false  despight. 

%"»•  r-  Q-  I.iv.41. 

—  Your  wife,  an  honest  woman, 

Is  meat  twice  »ud  to  you,  sir;  t>,  you  treochour. 

Ii.  Jon.  Ev.  Man  in  h.  H.  v.  10. 

—  I'lay  not  two  parts, 

Treacher  and  coward  both.  B.  o)  Ft.  Rolls,  iii.  1. 

Tit  each  ktoi'  r,  a.  A  traitor.  In  Chaucer,  tregetour 
means  a  juggler,  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  derives  from 
Ireget,  deceit,  or  imposture,  a  word  several  times 
used  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  its  derivative,  tregetry. 
See  his  note  on  C.  T.  v.  11453.  Whence  treget  is 
derived,  he  doubts;  but  probably  its  real  origin  was 
tresgier,  magic,  or  juggling :  which  we  find  in  Roque- 
fort, a  work  not  published  in  Mr.Tyrwhitt's  time. 

Abide,  ye  caytivc  treachetourt  untrew. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  tiii.  7. 
He  has  it  also  elsewhere.    See  /'.  J. 
Treacue,  j.    A  truce,  or  cessation  of  arms;  treuga, 
German,  or  treguu,  Italian. 

She  Uiein  besought,  during  their  quivt  treague, 

Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  a»hde.  Spent.  K  Q.  II.  ii  33. 

Tree-geese.    A  name  given  to  barnacles,  from  their 
supposed  metamorphosis,  which  is  no  where  more 
minutely  described  in  verse  than  by  Drayton : 
Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatness  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake, 
Their  root*  so  deeply  simk'd,)  send  from  their  >tocky  bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree  geese  grow 
Call'd  bnm.-icles  by  us,  which  like  a  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then,  by  the  fluxurc  nurtt, 
Still  great  anil  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  mny  see 
Them  turn'd  to  perfect  fowls,  when  dropping  from  the  tree 
Into  the  nitrev  pond,  which  under  them  doth  lie, 
Wan  ripe,  and  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  tly  ; 
Which  well  our  ancients  did  among  our  wonders  place. 

I'olyolb.  livii.  p.  1190. 

See  Barnacle. 
Trees.   Trees;  the  old  plural  of  tree. 

The  wrathfull  « inter,  hastning  on  apace, 
With  hluitring  blasts  had  all  ybar'd  the  trrene. 

Saehv.  Induct.  Msrr.  Mag.  255. 
The  king's  pavillion  was  the  grassy  green, 
I'nder  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  treen. 

Hall,  Satires,  III.  i. 
Kmiinin's  sued  the  while  his  mistress  bore, 
Through  forests  thick  umong  the  shady  treen. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  vii.  1. 
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Treen,  a.  Wooden;  made  of  the  matter  of  a  tree. 
"  Piscina,  —  a  great  vat,  or  treene  vessel .  contenting 
hot  or  colde  water  to  bath  in."  Ab.  Iteming,  No- 
mencl.  p.  194.  b. 

So  left  bcr  where  she  now  is  turned  to  trttn  mould. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  30. 

So  likewise  in  I.  vii.  26. 

Well,  «fter  this  bride  cam  thear  by  too  nod  too,  a  dozen  dom- 
lels  fur  bnde-inaids  :  that  for  lavor,  atlyre,  for  facion  and  clean- 
lines,  were  az  meete  for  such  a  bride,  ai  a  ir«»  ladl  for  a  porigc 
pot.  Lantkam't  Letter,  Kenikv,  lit.  p.  18. 

After  treating  of  birch  wine,  Evelyn  says, 
To  shew  our  reader  yet  that  these  are  no  novel  experiments, 
we  are  to  know,  that  a  large  tract  of  the  world  almost  altogether 
subsists  oil  these  treen  liquors;  especially  that  of  the  date,  which, 
being  grown  to  about  seven  or  eight  foot  io  height,  they  wound, 
as  we  have  taught,  for  the  sap,  which  they  call  Toddy,  a  very 
famous  drink  in  the  Last  Indies.       On  t'orett  Trcet,  Chap.  16. 

By  treen  liquors,  he  evidently  means,  such  as  are 
drawn  from  trees. 

To  Trench.   To  cut,  or  carve ;  trancher,  French. 
Ihis  weak  impress  of  love  is  like  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice.  Two  Gent.  Ver.  iii.  8. 

—  Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head.      Macb.  iii.  4. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  "  to  cut 
a  trench." 

Also  to  entrench,  or  incroach  : 

—  I  must  ooce  more  make  bold,  sir, 
To  trench  upon  your  patience. 

Mot*.  Great  D.  of  Flo.  v.  1. 

—  Madam,  I  am  bold 
To  trench  to  far  upon  your  privacy. 

Id.  Bath/.  Lover,  i.  1. 

Perhaps  this  word  is  hardly  yet  disused,  in  any  of 
its  senses. 

Trenchant,  a.    Cutting,  sharp. 

—  Let  not  tive  virgin  s  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword.  Timon  of  Ath.  iv.  3. 
And  either  champion  drew  his  trenchant  blade. 

Fair/.  Tutto,  xii.  A3. 
Spenser  uses  the  more  antiquated  form,  trenchand: 
And  with  his  trenchand  blade  her  boldly  kept 
From  turning  back.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  17. 

Trencher,  t.  A  wooden  platter,  long  used  instead  of 
metallic,  china,  or  earthen  plates.  Ft  was  even  con- 
sidered as  a  stride  of  luxury,  when  trenchers  were 
often  changed  in  one  meal.  In  the  Saturnian  age,  it 
is  said, 

The  Venetian  carved  not  his  meat  with  a  silver  pitchfork, 
neither  did  the  sweet-toothed  Englishman  shift  a  dozen  of 
trenchrrt  at  one  meal.  Decker't  GuCt  H.  B.  ch.  i. 

And  with  an  humble  chaplain  it  was  expressly  sti- 
pulated, sayB  Bishop  Hall,  "  that  he  never  change 
his  trencher  twice."  The  term,  a  good  tieiicher-mun, 
was  then  equivalent  to  a  hearty  feeder. 

Trenchmore,  ».  A  kind  of  lively  tune,  in  triple  time, 
to  which  it  was  usual  to  dance  in  a  rough  and 
boisterous  manner;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  romping  dance, 
like  the  cushion-dance,  with  which  it  was  classed  :  or 
the  more  modern  country  bumpkin.  In  the  Re- 
hearsal,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Earth,  are  said  to 
dance  the  hey  to  the  tune  of  trenchmore.  In  the 
Appendix  to  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
(No.  14),  a  tune  of  this  name  is  given,  from  Piayforda 
Dancing  Master,  (1698). 

All  the  windows  i*  the  town  dance  a  new  trenchmore. 

B.  tf  Fl.  Island  Pr.  v.  p.  355. 
I'll  make  him  dance  a  trenchmore  to  my  sword. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.  v.  454. 
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At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  measures,  ikes 
the  corantoes,  and  the  galliards,  and  this  kept  up  with  certiwjnv 
and  at  length  to  trenchmore  and  the  cushion-dance. 

Selden'i  TnUe-Ulk. 
Metaphorically,  for  the  freaks  of  madmen : 

—  Here  lie  such  youths 

Will  make  yon  start,  if  they  but  dance  their  treat  We 

B.tcFl.  Pilgrim,  iv.  V 

To  Trenchmore.   To  dance  to  the  tune  so  called. 

Will  seeme  to  wonder  at  a  weathercock, 
Trenchmore  with  apes,  play  musick  to  an  owle. 

Martton,  Satire*,  B.  1.  ii 

roTREND,«.it.  To  turn  in  an  oblique  direction;! 
nautical  term,  chiefly  applied  to  the  direction  of  a 
coast,  which  occurs  still  in  the  journals  of  seamen. 
Dr.  Johnson  supposes  it  corrupted  from  tend;  but 
this  may  be  doubted.  He  quotes  Dryden  for  it 
But  in  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  i 
flowing  on : 

—  As  a  stream  descending 

From  his  fair  heads  to  sea,  becomes  in  freaoW 

More  puissant.  G.  Tooke',  Belidtt,  p.  a. 

To  Then  d,  v.  a.   To  bend,  or  cause  to  turn. 
Not  farre  beneath,  i*  the  valley  as  she  trend* 
Her  silver  stream.        Browne,  Brit.  Past.  II.  Hi.  f.  Uv 

Trbntall,  s.  A  collection  of  thirty  masses,  said  oo 
thirty  different  days,  for  the  repose  of  a  person  de- 
ceased. A  term  common  in  popish  times.  From 
trentel,  or  trantet,  old  French.  •*  Trentel  pro  officio 
triginta  missarum  dixerunt  Galli."  Du  Cangt. 
Their  diriees,  their  trentnllt,  and  their  shrifts. 

Sp.  Moth.  HtM. 
'tntallt,  masses,  pray'rs,  and  vows. 

H«r.^ioato,mr.i.it 
with  (rentals,  dirges,  prayers, 
Th*  offended  spirit  of  the  wronged  king. 

Marlon,  Ltut't  Don*.  Act  v.  Anc.  Dr.  i.  lit 

The  trentals  were,  in  fact,  the  same  as  ih* 
MoNTii's-MiNos,  as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Fleetwood : 

Trkennalia  wore  called  trentalt,  from  trigintnlie,  sad  » 
English  a  month 's-mind ;  because  the  service  lasted  a  raonta,  or 
30  days,  in  which  they  said  so  many  ma 
Chron.  '" 


i,  p.  13S.ed.lT0r 
See  also  Du  Conge,  in  Tricenarium. 
Herrick  seems  to  use  it  for  a  mere  dirge,  or  elegy: 

I'll  sing  no  more  of  death,  or  shall  the  grave 
No  more  my  dirges,  and  my  trentalt  have. 

Jf«TirJt,p.W 

Tribulation.  A  name  probably  assumed  by  a  puri- 
tanical society,  meeting  on  Tower  Hill. 

Youths  that  no  audience  but  the  tribulation  of  Tower- HjU,  t* 
the  limbs  of  Lime-bouse,  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  toiw 

Hen.rill.fi 

Tribulation  was  sometimes  taken  as  a  Christian 
name,  by  those  true  teachers : 

—  Nor  call  yixirselvi-s 

By  names  of  TrUmlal  ton,  Persecution, 

Restraint,  Lone-patience,  and  such  like,  affected 

By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you.  B.  Jont.  AUh,  ii.  1- 

Tribulation  is,  indeed,  the  name  given  to  uV 
puritan  in  that  play. 

Trice,  *.  A  very  small  portion;  probably  fromfrir*. 
trifles.  Johnson  conjectures  from  trait,  French ;  W 
that  is  too  remote.  It  is  now  only  used  in  the  fami- 
liar phrase  "  in  a  trice;"  but  not  as  in  the  f  " 

: 

—  Should,  in  this  trite  of  t 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  diai 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Lev,  i.  I 
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Mr.  Todd  says,  "  I  should  rather  suppose  from 
thrice,  or  while  one  can  count  three ;"  a  very  good 
guess,  which  he  corroborates  from  Gower.  See 
T.J. 

Trick,  s.    Character,  peculiarity. 

In  our  heart's  table ;  henrt,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 

Alts  W.  that  E.  W.  i.  1. 
He  hatfa  •  trick  of  Cceur-de-lion's  race.  John,  i.  1. 

Shakespeare  applies  it  to  peculiarity  of  sound : 

The  trick  of  that  voice,  I  do  well  remember; 

I*  't  not  the  king  i  Lear,  iv.  C. 

To  Trick.   To  dress  out,  or  adorn. 

Which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oath*. 

Henry  V.  lii.  6. 

Common  in  Shakespeare,  and  many  other  authors, 
and  perhaps  hardly  worth  notice  here. 

Trick e,  a.   The  same  as  tricksy,  neat,  elegant 

The  same  reason  I  finde  true  in  two  bowes  that  I  have,  whereof 
the  one  is  quicke  of  caste,  tricke,  and  trim  me  both  lor  pleasure 
and  profile:  the  other  is  a  lugge,  slow  of  caste,  Ice. 

Atckam,  Toropk.  p.  0. 

Tricking,  i.    Dress,  or  ornament 

—  Co  get  us  properties, 

And  trickings  for  our  fame*.  Aferry  W.  W.  iv.  4. 

Tricking  is  still  used  by  heralds,  to  signify  those 
delineations  of  arms,  in  which  the  colours  are  distin- 
guished by  their  technical  marks,  without  any  colour 
laid  on.   So  Jonson : 

—  You  can  blaxon  the  rest,  signior? 
O,  ay,  [  have  it  in  writing  here  o'  purpose,  it 
Coat  me  two  shillings  the  tricking. 

Tricksky.    Neat,  adroit,  elegant. 

My  trickty  spirit.  Temp.  v.  1. 

—  And  I  do  know 

A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
GarniMil  like  him,  that  for  a  trickty  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Merck.  Ven.  iii.  5. 

Merry,  indeed  there  is  a  tricktey  girl. 

Gri*  the  Cottier,  O.  PI.  xi.  939. 
Trig,  j.    A  coxcomb,  apparently.    Trig,  adj.  means, 
in  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  neat,  fine. 
It  is  my  humour :  you  are  a  pimp  and  a  trig, 
And  an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  a  Don  Quixote. 

B.  Jont.  Alck.  iv.  1. 

Trigon,  or  triangle.  A  term  in  the  old  judicial  astro- 
logy. They  called  it  a  fiery  trigon,  when  the  three 
upper  planets  met  in  a  fiery  sign ;  which  was  thought 
to  denote  rage  and  contention. 

P.  Urn.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction !  What 
says  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Po.  And  look  whether  the  fiery  trigon,  his  man.JTBardolphJ  be 
not  lisping  to  liis  matter's  old  tables !  9  Hen.  IV.  n.  4. 

Now  the  wurring  planet  was  expected  in  person,  and  the  fiery 
trigon  seemed  to  give  the  alarm.  C.  Harvey,  Pierce's  Sti per  crag. 
Affirm 'd  the  triguns,  chopp'd  and  changed. 

Hudik.  II.  iii.  1.  905. 
Dr.  Nash,  on  this  line,  gives  us  more  learning 
upon  the  subject :  "  The  twelve  signs  in  astrology," 
says  he,  "  are  divided  into  four  trigotu,  or  triplicities, 
each  denominated  from  the  connatural  element:  so 
they  are  three  fiery,  three  airy,  three  watery,  and 
three  earthly.    [He  should  rather  have  said,  "  So 
there  are  three  fiery  signs,  three  airy,"  &c] : 
Fiery. — Aries,  Leo,  Sagittarius. 
Airy.— Gemini,  Libra,  Aquarius. 
Waff ry. — C'nucer,  Scorpio,  Pisces. 
Earthly. — Taurus,  Virgo,  Capricornus." 

Thus,  when  the  three  superior  planets  met  in  Aries, 
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Leo,  or  Sagittarius,  they  formed  a  fiery  trigon;  when 
in  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  a  watery  one : 

The  astrooomers  tell  of  a  watery  trigon ;  that  great  inunda- 
tions of  waters  forshow  insurrexino  of  people,  and  dnuntai  of 
princes :  but  ai  long  as  Virgo  [(J.  Elix.]  is  in  the  ascendent  with 
us,  we  need  fear  of  nothing. 

Sir  J.  Har.  on  tke  Church,  Nag.  Ant.  it.  p.  38.  ed.  Pack. 

Trillibtj  b,  j.   A  sort  of  cant  expression  for  any  thing 
very  trifling. 

I  hope  my  guts  will  bold,  and  that's  e'en  nil 
A  gentleman  can  look  for  of  such  trillibnbs. 

Matt.  Old  Law,  iii.  9. 
Mr.  GifTord  also  quotes  Shirley  for  it : 

But  I  forgive  the*,  and  forget  thy  tricks 
And  trillibubt.  Hyde  Park. 

As  words  of  this  low  stamp  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
corruption,  we  meet  with  the  variations  of  trollibubs 
and  trullibubs;  acknowledged  by  the  classical 
Capt.  Grose,  under  the  elegant  phrase  "  tripes  and 
trullibubs."  To  this  form  of  the  word,  Fielding's 
Parson  Trulliber  doubtless  owed  his  name. 

To  Trim.   To  dress,  metaphorically  to  beat;  as  we 
say  a  dressing  for  a  beating.  Sometimes  indelicately 
applied  to  a  female  : 
An  the  would  be  cool'd,  sir,  let  the  soldiers  trim  her. 

B.  tc  El.  False  One,  ii.  3. 
This  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  reprint  of 
Chapman's  May-day,  p.  95.    Ancient  Drama,  vol.  iv. 
See  Untkimmed. 

Used  also  adverbially ;  neatly  : 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 

Rom.  tc  Jul.  ii.  1. 

Tri  m,  adj.    Neat,  elegant 

What  a  loss  our  Indies  will  have  of  these  trim  vanities. 

Hen.  VUL  i.  3. 

Trinal  triplicities.    Another  astrological  term, 
sufficiently  explained  in  a  former  article. 

—  He  sees 

The  powMul  planets,  bow,  in  their  degrees, 
In  their  due  seasons,  they  do  fall  and  rise; 
And  how  the  signs,  in  their  triplicities, 
Bv  sympathising  in  their  trine  consents 
With  those  inferior  forming  elements,  Sec. 

Drayton,  Man  in  Moon,  p.  1338. 
So  trine,  &c.     It  was,  nowever,  employed  by 
Spenser  to  express  the  Trinity,  which  Milton  more 
accurately  styled  trinal  Unity.    See  T.  J. 

Trin  ole-tail.    A  corruption  of  trundle-tail,  or  curly- 
tail. 

—  She 

Is  not  mad  yet,  she  knows  that  Irindle-tail  too  well. 

B.  if  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.  v.  3. 
Faith,  sir,  he  went  away  with  a  flea  in 's  ear 
Like  a  poor  cur,  clapping  his  trindle  tail 
Between  hi.  lags.         9  Id.  Love's  Cure,  iii.  8. 

Trine,  a.  Triangular. 

Why  I  saw  this,  and  could  have  told  you  too 

That  he  beholds  her  with  a  fri««  aspect 

Here  out  of  Sagittary.  Id.  Hollo,  iv.  9. 

Where  the  curious  in  the  old  astrology  may  see 
many  other  terms,  which  I  have  not  thought  worth 
explaining. 

Triple.   Oddly  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  third,  or 
one  of  three. 

Chiefly  one, 


He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two. 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool. 


Alts  W.  ii.  1. 

•d 

Ant.  1,  Cleop.  i.  1. 
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Tripoly,  to  comb  from.  To  vault  and  tumble  with 
activity.  It  was,  I  believe,  first  applied  to  the  tricks 
of  an  ape,  or  monkey,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
come  from  that  part  of  the  world.  To  come  aloft, 
meant  the  same. 

I  protest,  Sir  John,  you  come  as  high  from  Tripoli  as  I  do 
every  whit.  Ben  Jons.  Lpicane,  v.  I. 

Can  come  from  Tripoli/,  leap  stool*,  and  wink, 
Do  all  tlint  'longs  to  th'  anarchy  of  drink.  Id.  Epigr.  115. 

Get  up  lo  that  window  there,  nnd  presently  

  Like  a  most  tomplcat  gentleiimn,  come  from  Tripoli/. 

B.  <fr  Ft.  Mons.  Thomas,  n.  2. 

Trivant,  4.  for  truant.    An  idler,  a  loiterer. 

Thou  art  a  tritlcr,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow. 

Burton,  Anal.  Mel.  Pref.  p.  10. 
No  other  instance  of  this  word  has  been  found. 

TrivioaNt.  The  same  as  Termagant;  Trivigante, 
Italian.  A  supposed  deity  of  the  Mahometans,  whom 
our  early  writers  seem  "to  have  confounded  with 
pagans.    See  Term ag aunt. 

Then  curst  lie  as  he  had  bin  raging  mad, 
Blaspheming  Trytieont  and  Mahomet, 
And  all  the  god*  ador'd  in  Turks  profession. 

Bar.  Ariost.  xii.  44. 

This  is  exactly  from  the  Italian  : 

Bestcminianilo  Macone  1 1  Trivigante.        Ariosl.  xii.  59. 

In  the  Jeu  d*  S.  Sicottn.  by  Jean  Bodel,  one  of 
the  personages  is  "  Tervagaut,  Van  des  dieux  pre- 
tenduR  des  Mahaiu6tans."  Fabliaux,  T.  ii.  p.  131. 
After  much  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the  word, 
(see  Ritson's  Aietr.  Rom.  iii.  257,  &c.)  it  seems  to 
be  most  probable,  that  the  Italian  Trivigante  is  the 
earliest  word,  and  that  the  French  Tenagant,  and 
the  English  Termagant,  are  both  corrupted  from  it. 
Percy  thinks  the  French  Tcrvagaunt,  a  corruption  of 
our  Termugautit ,  ( Reliques,  i.  p.  78,)  which  might  be 
thought  possible ;  but  as  the  Italian  Trivigante  can- 
not be  so  accounted  for,  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
in  that. 

Trivial,  a.  Initiatory;  pedantically  used,  4n  allusion  to 
the  tnvium,  or  first  three  sciences  taught  in  the 
schools,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  The 
higher  set,  consisting  of  astrology,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, and  music,  constituted  the  qttadrivium.  Our 
common  word  trivial  is  not  so  derived ;  but  comes 
from  the  classical  sense  of  Iriviatis. 

—  Wlwse  deep-secne  skill 

Huth  three  times  construed  either  Flaccus  o'er, 
And  thrice  rehean'd  ihrni  in  his  tririal  floor. 

flail,  Satires,  iv.  5. 

Triimpii,  s.  A  trump  at  cards;  tthmphe,  French, 
from  which  the  present  word,  trump,  is  coirupttd. 

—  She,  Eros,  has 

Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 

I  nto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Ant.  tc  CI.  iv.  12. 

Except  the  lour  knaves,  enteitain'd  for  the  guard*, 

The  kin-*  nnd  querns  that  triumph  in  trie  cards. 

B.  Jons.  Mmque  of  Fort,  lttes,  \ol.  vi.  p.  194. 

2.  A  triumph  meant  also  a  public  show  or  exhi- 
bition ;  such  as  a  masque,  pageant,  procession.  Lord 
Bacon,  describing  the  parts  of  a  palace,  says,  of  the 
different  sides, 
The  one  for  feasts  nod  triumphs,  and  the  other  fur  dwelling. 

Essay  45. 

See  T.  J.  and  the  notes  on  Two  Gent.  Ver.  last 
scene. 

Triumph  is  once  mentioned,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
name  of  a  theatre ;  but,  no  such  being  recorded,  we 
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must  suppose  to  mean  only  public  spectacles.  See 
T.J. 

An  you  stage  me,  stiukard,  your  mansions  shall  sweat  for'i; 
your  tabernacles,  vnrlets,  your  globes,  and  your  triumph. 

B.  Jons.  Forfait,  in.  1. 

Trojan.  Supposed  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for  a 
thief. 

Tut !  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamst  not  of,  the 
which,  for  sport's  sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession  sou* 
grace.  1  Hen.  IV.  il  I- 

—  1  )osl  thou  thirst,  base  Trojan, 
To  hare  roe  fold  up  Pnrca's  fatal  web.         Hen.  V.  v. 1. 

So  in  other  passages. 

It  was,  however,  a  familiar  name  for  any  equal,  or 
inferior: 

By  your  leave,  gallants,  I  come  to  speak  with  a  young  lady,  a» 
they  say,  the  old  Trojan's  daughter  of  this  house. 

Forts  Ijite's  Mtlnneh.  it.  t 
Satn  the  butler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Tiojan. 

B.  A  Fl.  Night  Walker,  i,  I 

Trol-my- dames.  The  name  of  a  game;  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Freuch  name  Iron  madame.  It  had  several 
familiar  names  in  English,  among  which  in  mgeon- 
holes,  being  played  with  a  board,  at  one  end  01  which 
are  a  number  of  arches,  like  pigeon-holes,  into  which 
small  balls  are  to  be  bowled.  It  was  also  called 
trunks,  according  to  Cotgrave  in  Trott. 

A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  ahout  with  tnt-mt 
domes.  H'iai.  Tale.  it.  J 

The  ludyes,  gentle- women,  wyves,  maydes,  if  the  we»tl»r  U 
not  agreeable,  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a  benchc,  eleven  twin 
made  —  the  pastime  t route  in  madame  is  termed. 

Jones  on  Buckstone  Bathes,  cited  by  Or.  Yuan. 
Sometimes  called  pigeon-holes: 

Three  pence  I  lost  at  nine-piii» ;  hut  I  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes. 

Antipodtt,  ciled  by  Strain- 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  hut  hear,  what  quicksands 
tic  finds  out;  as  dire,  cards,  pigeon-holes. 

Rowley's  Setc  II  onder,  i.  1   -4itr.  Dr.  t.  53*- 

Thonace.  A  toll  for  the  weighing  of  wool  in  the 
market;  also  the  act  of  weighing  it. 

Next  unto  this  stockes  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mart  W'oit- 
church,  so  called  of  n  l»eame  placed  there,  even  in  tli*  cftorth- 
ynrd,  (as  it  seemeth)  lor  the  same  was  thereof  called  Wo.1.1 
church-haw,  of  the  tromtge,  or  weighing  of  woole  there  used. 

Stoue;  Survey,  p.  178.ed.liH 
The  beam,  above  mentioned,  was  the  trout,  in 
Cange  explains  trona :  "  Statera  publica,  seu  trubna, 
aputt  Scolos  et  Anglos."  It  consisted,  says  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  of  two  horizontal  bars,  crossing  each  othtr, 
beaked  at  the  extremities,  and  supported  by  a  ptlbf, 
for  weighing  heavy  wares.  Such  an  instrument,  be 
adds,  •*  still  remains  in  some  towns ;"  probably  of 
Scotland.    See  J ti mieson. 

Coles  says,  "  Tronage,  vectigal  pro  ponderauone 
mercium."  The  principal  churches  in  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow,  and  some  other  towns,  are  called  <ro»- 
churches,  from  being  situated  near  the  public  weigh- 
ing place  for  the  market. 
Trossers.  Trowsers,  long  breeches.  The  word  wu 
corrupted  to  stros$ers,  ttrouces,  t rouses,  &c. 

()  you  hobby-headed  rascal !  PH  have  you  Head,  and  trwi 
made  of  thy  skin  to  tumble  in.  B.  if  Ft.  Coic.  Act  » 

Strossers  was  the  original  reading  in  the  following 
passage: 

You  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  est-*  ■ 
your  strait  trossers.  Hen.  F.  i»  > 

It  is  suggested,  and  I  believe  rightly,  that ''  strart 
trossers,"  in  this  place,  were  merely  figurative,  mean- 
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ing  the  bare  legs.  It  appears  also  that  the  Irish 
trow  sera  were  usually  strait,  or  close-sitting. 

Of  the  other  garments  of  the  Irish,  namely,  of  their  little  coats 
and  strait  brtechet,  called  troutet,  I  have  little  worth  notice  to 
deliver.  Ware's  Antiq.  of  Irel.  cit.  by  Malonc. 

So  also,  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Bulwer's  Pedi- 
gree of  the  English  Gallant.  In  another  place  it  is 
said  of  the  Irish, 

Their  Irm'tei,  commonly  spelt  trossert,  were  long  pantaloon*, 
exactly  lilted  to  the  shape. 

See  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i.  They  are  mentioned 
also  by  Ford,  Heywood,  and  others.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  modern  word  trowsers  is  a  corruption. 

*•  Tlie  Italians'  close  slrosser,"  is  in  Gut s  Horn  B. 
p.  40.  repr. 

Trot,  an  old  trot.  A  name  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt for  a  decrepit  old  woman.  The  word,  it 
seems,  is  originally  German.    See  T.  J. 

Or  an  old  trot,  with  ne"er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  hine 
a«  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horse*.  Taw.  Shr.  i.  2. 

The  old  trot  syts  groniug,  with  alas  and  alas. 

Comm.  Gurton,  O.  H.  ii.  8. 

—  lit- got 

Assurance  to  be  wedded  to  the  old  deformed  trot. 

Womer,  Atb.  Engl.  ii.  p.  47. 

Troth.  Truth,  faith,  fidelity.  See  Johnson.  The 
same  word,  in  fact,  as  truth. 

—  II mini;  sworn  too  hart!  n  k<ep'ui£  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  nut  break  my  troth. 

Lovtt  L.  L-  i.  I. 

It  is  now  so  little  known  and  understood,  by  the 
common  people  at  least,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  words.  "  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth," 
in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage,  are  not  changed  for, 
*'  and  to  this  I  pledge  thee  my  faith,"  or  some  other 
equivalent  phrase,  which  the  persons  who  repeat 
them  might  be  sure  to  understand. 

Trotii-plioiit,  s.  The  passing  of  a  solemn  vow, 
whether  of  marriage,  or  friendship. 

As  rank  a>  anv  il;«\.wench,  that  puts  to 

Before  her  tro'th-pt^ht.  H  int.  Talc,  i.  3. 

Also  the  person  so  united  : 

Nav,  and  to  him,  mv  troth-plight  and  mv  friend. 

'Hry*<*Hl,'Encl.  Trav.  G  I. 
Used  also  participially,  for  troth-plighted;  united 
as  above-mentioned. 

'I  liis  vour  son-in-law, 
And  son  unto  the  king,  who,  hesw'n  directing. 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.  Wint.  Tale,  v.  3. 

And  certainly  she  did  vou  wrong;  for  you  were  troth-plight  to 
her.  Hen.  P?  ii.  1. 

Troublou  s,  a.    Troublesome,  full  of  troubles. 
Then,  masteis,  luok  to  sec  a  troublout  world. 

Rich.  III.  ii.  S. 
The  troublous  storm  yet  therewith  was  not  ceased. 

Mtrr./or  M«g.  p.  346. 

To  Troul,  Trowl,  or  Troll.  To  push  about  a 
vessel  in  drinking. 

Then  dolh  she"rroa>/e  to  mee  the  bowle. 

Gam.  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  91. 
When  we  were  young,  we  could  tiave  trotd  it  off ; 
Drunk  down  a  Dutchman.       Mortt.  Paratitattrr,  Act  v. 

Also  to  put  about  the  song,  in  a  like  jovial  man- 
Let  us  t>c  jocund ;  « ill  you  troul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  whilere.  Temped,  iii.  2. 

If  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'll  trout  hullnds. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  II. 
Faith,  yon  shall  hear  me  troul  it,  after  mv  fashion. 

Cobltr-,  Prophecy,  \h0i. 
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To  Trow.  To  think,  to  trust;  longest  used  in  the 
phrase  /  trow.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Gothic. 

Twos  no  need,  I  trov,  to  bid  me  trudge.        Rom.  tf  Jul.  i.  3. 
But  it  was  otherwise  used  before  : 

Trtnv'st  thou  that  e'er  I  look  upon  the  work). 

2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

It  occurs  in  the  authorized  translation  of  Si.  Luke: 
"  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  i  —  I  trow  not." 
Chap.  xvii.  v.  9. 

If  thou  be  Tyb,  as  I  trow  sure  thou  be. 

Gamm.  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  11. 
Is  it  not,  trow  ye,  to  assemble  aid. 
And  levy  arms  iigainst  your  lawful  king. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  379. 
Truchman,  French.     An  interpreter;  derived,  by 
corruption,  from  dragoman.    For  various  corruptions 
of  the  word,  (originally  ifayovfusvee  in  barbarous 
Greek),  see  Du  Cange  in  Dragumanus.    Our  word  is 
more  immediately  from  the  French,  tritcheman. 
And  after,  by  the  tongue, 
Her  truchman,  she  reports  the  mind's  rnch  throw. 

W.  Jon.  Art.  Poetry,  vii.  173. 
The  earle,  though  he  could  reasonably  well  speake  French, 
would  not  speake  one  French  word,  hut  all  English,  whether  ha 
asked  any  question,  or  answered  it,  it  w»»  all  done  by  truchemen. 

Puttenh.  lll.'miii.  p.  827. 
St'ld  speaketh  lore,  but  sighes  his  secret  paines; 
Tea  res  are  his  truth-men,  words  do  make  him  tremble. 

R.  Greene,  in  Allot't  Purn.  Art.  Teartt. 
In  a  quotation  from  King  James,  in  the  Bame 
work,  t ranchman  is  printed  for  truchman,  which  the 
worthy  editor  of  Heliconia  very  unhappily  explains, 
trencher-man. 

Thcckle-beu.  A  small  bed,  made  to  run  under  a 
larger;  quasi,  trocle-bed,  from  trochlea,  a  low  wheel, 
or  castor.  It  was  generally  appropriated  to  a  servant 
or  attendant  of  some  kind.  Thus  Hudibras,  when 
preparing  to  rise  from  bed, 

—  first  with  knocking  loud,  and  ban  ling, 

He  rous'd  the  squire,  iu  truckle  lolling.  II.  ii.  39. 

Nor  was  it  left  off  when  the  unsavoury  tale  of  the 
Apple-pye  was  written : 

In  the  best  bed  the  squire  must  lie, 
And  John  in  truckle-bed,  hard  by. 

See  Trcndi.e-bed.  One  of  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed to  a  humble  chaplain  and  tutor,  in  an 
esquire's  family,  according  to  Hall,  was 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  bis  head. 

Virg.  B.  ii.  Sat.  C. 

This  bed  was  the  station  of  the  lady's  maid,  and 
of  the  page,  or  fool,  to  a  nobleman,  or  man  of  for- 
tune, and  was  drawn  out  at  night  to  the  feet  of  the 
principal  bed : 

Yea,  and  be  so  dear  to  his  lordship  for  the  excellence  of  his 
fooling,  to  he  admitted  both  to  ride  iu  a  coach  with  him,  and  to 
lio  at  his  very  feet  on  a  truckle-bed.        Deck.  GuCs  H.  Proeem. 

Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  as  sweet  a  breasted  [voiced]  page,  at 
ever  lay  at  his  master's  feet  in  a  truckle-bed. 

Middl.  More  Dm.  L  1. 
The  high  or  principal  bed  was  sometimes  termed 
the  standing-bed.    Thus  Falstaff  is  spoken  of  as 
having 

His  standing-bed  and  truckle-bed.  Merry  If.  IF.  iv.  5. 

True,  for  honest;  thus  opposing  a  true  man  to  a  thief. 

-  —  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 
A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  tbu»? 

Lore's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 
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The  thieves  have  hound  the  true  men 
Now,  ulimt  (me  won 


1  Hen.  TV.  iL  «. 


an,  liolltind  of  eight  shillings  lin  ell. 

Id.  iii.3. 
—  We  will  not  wrong  thee  so, 
To  make  away  a  true  roan  for  a  thief. 

Kdw.ll.  O.  PI.  ii.  362 
The  true  man  we  lei  hang  torn*  while*,  to  save  a  thief. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  977. 
En.  There  is  oe»er  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face. 
J»f.  No  slander.   They  steal  hearts.  Ant.  It  Chop.  ii.  «. 

Truooe,  or  Trug;  from  tnor,  alveus,  Saxon.  The 
Dictionaries  explain  it,  a  hod,  or  a  pail;  but  it  more 
commonly  occurs  as  a  trull  or  concubine. 

A  bowsie  bawdie  niter,  gocde  fur  none  but  bimielf  and  his 
Greene' t  Quip,  Hart.  Misc.  v.  405. 

And  again,  p.  406,  "  the  trug  his 
So  Barnaby 


Strepy  ways  by  which  I  waded, 
And  those  trugs  with  which  I  traded. 

It  was  used  also  in  a  worse  sense : 


Lin.  Part  4. 


Every  other  house  keep*  sale  trugges  or  Ganymedes,  all 
which  pay  a  yearly  stipen,  for  the  licence  they  have  to  trade. 

Henley's  Due.  of  a  New  World,  p.  194. 

Trucging-house.    A  brothel,  or  house  of  ill  fame. 

One  of  those  bouses  of  good  hospitallity  whereunto  prr>ons 
resort,  commonly  called  a  (rugfinq-hcmse,  or  to  be  plain,  a  whore- 
house.      R.  Greene's  Tkeeves  filling  out,  $c.  Harl.  Misc.  viii. 

p.  401.  ed.  Park. 

Trump.  A  game  at  cards,  called  also  ruff.  Even 
now,  to  trump  and  to  ruff  a  card  are,  in  the  use  of 
Rome  persons,  synonymous. 

We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  fyre. 

Gamut.  Gurton,  O.  PI.  ii.  29. 
Deceipts  practised,  even  in  the  fayrest  and  most  civill  compa- 
nies, at  primer©,  taint,  maw,  tramp,  and  such  like  games. 

Decker's  BeLnan,  F  S. 

See  Ruff.   The  game  was  nearly  the  same  as 
whist ;  the  modem  game  being  only  improved  from 
it.    It  was  played,  says  Mr.  Douce,  by  two  against 
two,  and  sometimes  by  three  against  three.  Iilustra 
tions,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

Trumpet.  In  our  early  theatres,  the  Prologue  was 
usually  introduced  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  which 
instrument  seems  to  have  been  used  in  many  in- 
stances where  bells  are  now  substituted.  The  mem 
.  bers  of  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford,  are  still  (or  very 
lately  were)  summoned  to  dinner  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

He  (a  trumpeter)  is  the  common  attendant  of  glittering  folks, 
whether  in  the  court  or  stage,  where  he  is  always  the  prologue's 
prologue.  Earle's  Mieroe.  p.  110.  ed.  Bliss. 

,  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  prologue  ?  have  you  not 

jounded  thrice  I  Heyus.  Four  Prentices. 


Present  not  yourself  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a  new  play, 

til  the  quaking  prologue  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets  their 

lint  to  enter. 

Decker's  Gut's  Hornb.  p.  143.  ed.  Nott. 

Trunchefice.  The  name  of  a  certain  swift  mare,  of 
which  the  exploits  and  pedigree  were  probably 
known  to  the  turf  gentry  of  Bishop  Hall's  time. 

Or  say'st  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prize 

Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Trunchefice, 

Or  Runcerall  his  sire.  Halts  Sat.  if.  3.  p.  06. 

Whether  any  memorial  of  her  is  preserved  in  the 
records  of  Newmarket,  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  ascertain. 
532 


Trundle,  John. 
bican,  at  the  sign 
has  been  immortalized 
son: 

Well,  if  be  rind  tliis  with  patience,  111  —  troll 
master  Join  Trundle  yonder,  the  rest  of  my  mortality. 

Every  Men  in  kuU.ii. 

Mr.  GifTord  mentions  that  he  published  Greenes 
Tu  Quoque,  Westward  for  Smelts,  and  other  popular 
pieces  of  that  day.    bote  in  loc. 

Trcndlf.-bed.  The  same  as  Truckle-bed ;  a 
small,  low  bedstead,  moving  on  wheels  or  castors, 
which  ran  in  under  the  principal  bed.  Rendered  in 
French,  "  un  petit  lit  bas,  qui  se  roule  sous  le  lit." 
Howeth  Vocab.  %\2. 


With  a  chain  and  trundle-bed  following  at  tk'  beds, 
And  will  they  not  cry  then  the  world  runs  a-wbcels. 

H.  Jons.  Mask  ,<f  Vis.  of  Del.  vi.  p.  ti 


nn- 


It  was  drawn  out  at  night,  to  the  feet  of  the  p 
cipal  bed,  and  was  the  customary-  lodging  of  the 
lady's  maid: 
If  she  keepe  a  chambermaid,  she  lyes  at  her  beddes  feet 

W.  Sattonstoll,  Cher.  19. 
Make  me  thy  maiden  cbaroberman. 
O  that  I  might  but  lay  my  head 
At  thy  bed's  feet,  ithf  trundU-bed. 

Song  in  Wit's  Int.  p.  W 

See  Truckle-bed. 

Trundle-tail.  An  animal,  generally  a  dog,  with* 
curling  tail.  A  trundle  was  any  thing  round;  u 
a  wheel,  bowl,  8cc.   Tpenbl,  Saxon. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  bracb  or  lym, 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.  Lear,  is.  I 


Sometimes  written  Irirtd/e-tail. 


Worn.  K.  with  Knit. 

See  T.  J. 

A  Trunk.  What  is  now  commonly  called  a  pei- 
Bhooter,  by  children.  A  tube  through  which  pea* 
are  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath.  "  A  trunk  to 
shoot  in;  syringa,  tubus  ad  collimandum,  tubulu 
flatu  jaculatorius."    E.  Coles. 

While  he  shot  sugar-plums  at  tbem  out  of  a  trunk,  which  dirt 
were  to  pick  up.  HoneWt  Letters,  lit  ed.  p.  Itf- 

I  broke  and  did  away  all  my  Morehouse  of  tops,  gip,  bills 
cat  and  catslicks,  pot-guns,  key-guns,  trunks,  tillers,  and  all. 

R.  Brome,  Nm  Acad.  it.  I. 

The  Tiller  apparently  was  the  same  which  tail 
remising  youth  elsewhere  calls  his  Stone-bow. 
>ee  those  words. 

And  yet,  after  all  that,  and  for  all  I  offered  to  teach  ber  la 
shoot  in  my  trunk  and  my  stone-bow,  do  you  think  she  would 
play  with  roe  at  trou-raadame  ?  no,  nor  at  any  thing  else. 

JW.  Art  ». 

A  shooting  trunk  is  mentioned  by  Ray,  and  parch- 
ment trunks  by  Bacon ;  but  the  latter  were  only  to 
convey  sound,  the  other  to  shoot  pellets,  but  hardly 
of  any  matter  so  heavy  as  clay,  which  Johnson 
names. 

Truss,  ».  A  padded  jacket,  or  dress,  wore  under 
armour,  to  protect  the  body  from  the  effect*  of 
friction. 

Puts  otThis  palmer's  weed  unto  bis  truss,  which  bore 
The  stains  of  ancient  arms,  but  showd  it  bad  before 
Been  costly  cloth  of  gold.    Drayton,  Polyotb.  sii.  p  "* 
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Tectch  sword.  From  the  context,  in  the  following 
passage,  it  means  apparently  a  sort  of  sword  of  cere- 
mony displayed  at  funerals;  but  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  the  term  has  not  been  found, 
except  in  this  humorous  description  of  a  gourmand's 
funeral : 

Instead  of  team,  let  theru  pour  capon  sauce 
Upon  my  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dust, 
Manchet*  for  stones,  for  others  glorious  shields, 
Give  me  a  voider;  and  above  my  hearse 
For  a  trutck  word,  my  naked  knife  stuck  up. 

B.  tt  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  i.  3. 
The  whole  speech  is  highly  comic  and  character- 
istic. 


I  have  been  disappointed  in  seeking  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  word  in  that  abundant  treasury  of 
obscure  notices,  Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury.  The 
concluding  part  of  his  fourth  book,  beginning  at 
chapter  13,  contains  an  ample  and  very  curious 
account  of  funeral  ceremonies,  military  and  others ; 
but  I  searched  in  vain  for  trutch  sword.  This  part 
is  not  printed ;  but  with  all  the  rest  of  his  unpub- 
lished MS.,  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
No.  2035.  and  several  preceding  numbers. 

Ten.  The  discipline  of  sweating  in  a  heated  tub,  for 
a  considerable  time,  accompanied  with  strict  absti- 
nence, was  formerly  thought  necessary  for  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  taint.  In  some  places' ti  cave,  an 
oven,  or  any  other  very  close  situation,  was  used  for 
the  same  purpose ;  but  in  England  the  tub  seems  to 
have  prevailed,  and  is  consequently  often  alluded  to : 
and  as  beef  was  also  usually  Baited  down,  or  pow- 
dered in  a  tub,  the  one  process  was,  by  comic  or 
satiric  writers,  jocularly  compared  to  the  other. 


Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  nil  her  beef,  and  is  herself  in  the 
tub.  Men.  fir  Jfe«.  iii.  9. 

One  ten  time*  cur"d  by  sweating,  and  the  tub. 

City  Mate*,  O.  PI.  is.  S77. 

The  discipline  was  long  and  severe,  as  is  further 
in  the  Bame  farce : 

—  And  coming  to  tflis  cave, 
This  beast  us  caught,  and  put  us  in  a  tub, 
Where  we  these  two  months  sweat,  and  should  have 


Auotber  month,  if  you  had  not  reliev'd  us.  Ibid. 

What  seems  perfectly  ridiculous,  part  of  the  diet 
of  these  penitents  was  mutton  roasted  quite  dry ;  and 
usually  neck  of  mutton  : 

This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been, 

Together  with  n  rib,  cut  from  the  neck 

Of  burned  mutton,  hard  tuuli  been  our  fare.  Ibid. 

—  Trust  me,  you  will  wish 
You  bad  confessed  and  sufler'd  me  in  time, 
When  you  shall  como  to  dry-burnt  racks  of  mutton, 
The  syringe  and  the  tub.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.  x.  903. 

Hie  process  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  remedies 
for  sin  described  by  Spenser  in  his  F.  Qu.  B.  I.  x. 
25.  and  26. 

It  was  out  of  use  when  Wiseman  wrote  : 
Tub  and  chair  were  the  old  way  of  sweating,  but  if  the  patient 
swoons  in  either  of  them,  it  will  be  troublesome  to  get  him  out. 

Surgery,  B.  vii.  cb.  9. 

What  the  process  was  with  the  chair,  I  have  nut 
seen  described.    See  Cornelius. 

Tub-fast.  By  a  ridiculous  error  of  the  press,  this 
term  was  printed  fub-fatt,  in  the  first  folio,  and  the 
subsequent  editions  of  Shakespeare,  till  corrected 


by  Warburton.  He  sufficiently  illustrated  the  accu- 
racy of  his  correction,  which  indeed  admits  not  of  a 
doubt 

—  Season  the  slaves 
For  tub*  and  baths ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  die  tub-fail  and  the  diet.  Tint  on  of  Ath.  iv.  3. 


Capell,  who  was  as  sparing  of  praise  to  his  brother 
editors,  as  they  were  in  return  to  him,  speaks  of  this 
correction  in  terms  so  absurdly  enigmatical,  that 
they  are  really  worth  preserving:  "  The  easy  change 
in  1.  17,  [namely  this]  appear'd  first  in  the  third  mo- 
dern, [Warburton]  who  is  profuse  in  maintaining  it ; 
but  his  terms,  glossary  explanation,  which  see,  makes 
all  defence  needless."  \ofes  on  Timon  of  Athens. 
p.  88. 

A  barber,  in  his  practice  as  a  surgeon,  disciplined 
his  patients  with  the  tub.  Whence  this  burlesque 
allusion : 


What  ghastly  noise  is  this  i  speak 

Or  by  tbis  billing  steel  thy  head  goes  oft". 
Barb.  Prisoners  of  mine,  whom  i  in  diet  keep. 

Send  lo»er  down  into  the  cave, 

And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  smoking  hot 

There  may  they  find  tbem. 

B.$  Fl.Kn.ofB.Pttt.  Act  iii. 
The  patients  afterwards  tell  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  discipline  they  had  undergone,  as  above  no- 
ticed. 

Tuck,  j.  A  rapier,  now  usually  termed  a  small  sword. 
This  word  is  still  in  some  degree  of  use ;  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  require  exemplifying.  It  occurs  two 
or  three  times  in  Shakespeare ;  and  is  there  explained 
by  the  commentators,  as  if  it  were  an  unknown 
word. 

Tuck,  Friar.  One  of  the  constant  associates  of 
Robin  Hood,  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  makes  him  chap- 
lain and  steward.  See  the  dramatis  persona  to  his 
Sad  Shepherd.    He  thus  introduces  himself: 


And  I  the  chaplain  here  am  left  to  be 
Steward  to-day,  and  charge  you  all  in  fee 
To  d'on  your  liveries,  see  the  bower  drest, 
And  tit  the  tine  devices  fur  the  feast. 


Act  i.  Sc. , 


Drayton  also  thus  celebrates  him,  with  other 
heroes  of  Robin's  company : 

And  to  the  and  of  time  the  tales  shall  neer  be  < 


Of  Scarlock,  (Jeorxe  n  Green,  mid  Much  the  millers  son, 
Of  Tuck,  the  merry friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 


u>u  iuny  n««r,  *»tm,w  iii.miv  »  jctinuu  iiiuue 

In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  hit  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 

Poiyotb.  S.  xxri.  p.  1 174. 

In  the  collection  of  ballads  called  Robin  Hood's 
Garland,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  Friar  Tuck: 
but  it  has  been  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
curtail  fryer,  of  Fountain's  Dale,  with  whom  Robin 
had  a  severe  encounter,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
oldest  of  those  Bongs,  was  the  identical  Friar  Tuck ; 
as  he  is  engaged  at  the  end  to  forsake  Fountain's 
Abbey,  and  receive  clothing  and  wages  from  Robin 
Hood.  He  was  properly  a  Cistercian  monk,  but 
friar  was  the  common  term,  after  the  reformation. 
See  the  notes  to  Rit son's  Robin  Hood,  particularly 
Note  (G). 

A  lively  and  truly  dramatic  picture  of  Friar  Tuck, 
has  lately  been  given,  in  the  delightful  novel  of 
Ivanhoe.  Robin  Hood,  the  Friar,  and  all  i ' 
rades,  are  there  perfectly  reanimated. 
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Friar  Tuck  figures  considerably  in  the  two  old 
plays  on  the  story  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
formerly  attributed  to  Th.  Heywood,  out  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  production  of  Antony  Munday,  and 
Henry  Chettle.  The  Friar  was  also  a  regular  and 
indispensable  personage  in  the  usual  set  of  morris 
dancers.    See  Mobris. 

Tucket,  s.  A  particular  set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet, 
used  as  a  signal  for  a  march.  See  Grose's  Mi'itary 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  25").  From  toccata,  Italian,  which 
Florio  defines,  "  A  pmludium  that  cunning  musi- 
tions  use  to  play  as  it  were  voluntary,  before  any  set 
lesson."  Shakespeare,  more  particularly  to  mark 
it  as  a  regular  signal,  calls  it  the  tucket-tonance. 

—  Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tueket-tonance,  and  the  note  to  mount.  Writ.  V.  iv.  9. 

So,  in  another  old  play  cited  by  Mr.  Stecvens,  we 
have  "  2  tuckets,  by  two  several  trumpets."  It  has 
been,  however,  occasionally  confounded  with  the 
trumpet  itself.  T.  Heywood  also  used  the  word 
Sonance,  q.  v. 

Tutt-molkado.  A  mixed  stuff,  manufactured  in 
imitation  of  tufted  taffeta,  or  velvet. 

To  tlicse  I  might  wedge  in  Cornelius  the  Brabanrine,  who  was 
feloniously  suspected  for  penning  a  discourse  of  tufl-moe kadut. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl  Mite.  vi.  169. 

Which  mock  discourse  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  by  N.  W.  prefixed  to  S.  Darnell's  translation 
ot  P.  Jovius.  Among  a  set  of  looms  exhibited  at 
Norwich  on  a  festival  occasion,  the  fourth  was  that 
"  for  weaving  of  tuji  mockado."    Ibid.  p.  154  n. 

Tuft-taffeta.  A  sort  of  silk.  I  presume  it  was 
grown  old  fashioned,  when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
comedy  of  the  Coxcomb  was  written,  since  an  old 
superannuated  justice  is  metaphorically  so  called  : 

—  What  a  misery  it  is 

To  licit  e  an  urgent  business  wait  the  justice 
Of  such  an  old  tuff-taffeta,  that  knows  not, 
Nor  can  be  brought  to  understand,  itc.  Act  r.  Sc.  1. 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 

Velvet ;  hut  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 

Tuff-taffeta.  Donne,  apud  Johnson. 

Tumbler,  j.  A  sporting  dog,  a  kind  of  greyhound; 
canis  verlngut. 

—  As  I  ha»e  secne 
A  nimble  tumbler  on  a  burrow'd  prtene, 
Bend  cl<*nne  awry  his  course,  yet  give  a  checke 
And  throw  himself  upon  a  rabbet's  necke. 

Hrtncnc,  Brit.  Past.  II.  iv.  p.  130. 

Away,  tetter,  awny.    Yet  stay,  my  little  tumbler,  thin  old  boy 
shall  supply  now.  It.  Jons.  Poetaster,  i.  I. 

The  tumbler  is  thus  defined  and  described  in  the 
Gentleman's  Hen  tat  wit : 

The  word  tumbler  undoubtedly  had  its  derivation  from  the 
French  word  tumbier  [tuinlxr]  which  signifies  to  tumble;  to 
which  the  Latino  name  agrees,  vertogus,  Irnin  vertere,  to  turn ; 
and  so  tbrv  do:  fur  in  hunting  they  turn  and  tumhle,  winding 
their  bodies  about  circularly,  and  then  fiercely  and  violently  ven- 
turing on  the  beast,  do  suddenly  gripe  it.        Paga  54.  8vo.  1697. 

A  Tur.  A  ram.  *«  Aries."  Coles.  Scotch.  See 
Jamieton.  It  is  the  common  name  for  a  ram  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  including ', 
Shakespeare's  county,  Staffordshire.  It  is  introduced 
as  a  verb,  two  or  three  times,  in  Othello.  We  have 
the  respectable  testimony  of  Tim  Bobbin  for  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Lancashire. 
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Tub  bolt,  for  turbot,  occurs  in  a  foolish  epigram  in 
fVit'i  Recreations ;  probably  so  changed  for  the  salt 
of  quibbling  on  a  man's  name. 

Tubi.ygood.  Seemingly  a  name  for  the  sort  of  bee- 
gar  described  in  the  preceding  lines,  which  Shake* 
speare  calls  a  bedlam-begger : 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  buns,  sometime*  withpnryert, 
Inforce  their  charity.    Pour  Turtygood,  poor  Tom. 

I**r,  i,.  J, 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  word,  however 
similar  in  meaning,  has  any  real  connexion  with 
turfupin,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Warburton 
and  Douce.  It  seems  to  be  an  original  English 
term,  being  too  remote  in  form  from  the  other,  to 
be  a  corruption  from  it. 

Tub  moil,  both  noun  and  verb,  though  but  little  used, 
can  scarcely  be  called  obsolete.  They  are  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Johnson. 

Tubn-bboach.    A  turnspit;  tourne-broche,  French, 
tins  nut  n  deputy  married  his  cook-maid? 
An  alderman  s  widow,  ono  that  was  her  turn-brottkt 

B.  If  ¥1.  Wit  at  stv.  Weep.  Act  in. 

Tv  bn  bu  ll-stbeet,  now,  and  indeed  originally,  Tun- 
mill-ttreet ,  near  Clerkenwell,  only  corrupted  into 
Turnbull.  Anciently  the  resort  of  bullies,  rogues, 
and  other  dissolute  persons.  Sometimes  further 
corrupted  to  Turnbal-strect. 

This  same  starv'd  justice  hath  done  nothing  hut  prate  to  ml  of 
the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Tun- 
bull  street.  3  Hen.  IV.  iu.1. 

Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring,  'x.  has  almost 
made  inc  mad:  we  have  all  liv'd  in  a  continual  Turnbul  it  reel. 

B.tf  Fl.  Scorn/.  Lady,  Actii. 
—  Sir,  get  you  gone, 
You  swaggering,  cheating,  TurnbuU-tireet  rogue  I 

Ram  Alley,  O.  H-  v.  sit 

Turn-pike,  originally  meant  what  is  now  called  a 
turnstile;  that  is,  a  post,  with  a  moveable  cross  fixed 
at  the  top,  to  turn  as  passengers  went  through. 

(  move  upon  my  axle  like  u  turn-pike  ; 
Fit  my  f.ice  to  the  parties,  and  become 
Straight  one  of  them.         H.  Jons.  Staple  of  Netn,  iii.  1. 

They  seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  fortifica- 
tions, the  points  being  made  sharp  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  horses ;  they  were,  therefore,  pikes  to 
turn  back  the  assailants : 

Love  storms  his  lips,  and  taken  the  fort  esse  in, 
For  nil  the  bristled  turn  pikes  of  his  chin. 

F.  Heautn.  Antflat-. 

Turquoise,  or  Tub ko is e,  s.  A  stone  formerly  con- 
sidered as  a  gem,  but  now  known  to  consist  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  colouring  materials- 
Among  other  fancies  respecting  its  properties,  it 
was  fabled  to  have  that  of  looking  pale  or  bright,  as 
the  wearer  was  well  or  ill  in  health. 

As  a  compassionate  turcvpse,  which  doth  tell, 
By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  well. 

Donne,  Anatomic  oj  the  World,  an  Elegy,  I  S« 

So  Ben  Jonson : 

And  true  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord's  ring. 

Look  well  or  ill  with  him.  Sejanus,  '  1 

Tuttle,  the  maze  in;  that  is,  the  maze  in  Tothill 
Fields.  Of  these  fields,  let  me  speak  with  the  re- 
spect which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis 
Dictionary,  paid  to  Grub-street.  They  were  lb* 
Gymnasium  of  my  youth ;  but  whereabouts  the  mt:t 
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was  once  situated,  I  have  not  been  abte  to  discover. 
It  was  probably  a  garden  for  public  resort,  in  that 
rural  situation ;  and  at  the  back  of  it,  an  unfre- 

auented  spot  was  used,  as  more  lately  the  field  at 
ie  back  of  Montague  House,  (now  the  British  Mu- 
seum) as  a  place  of  appointment  for  duellists. 


Sp.  And  I  will  meet  thee  in  lb 


(I  as  fairly 


As  the  best  gentleman  that  wears  a  sword. 
8.  I  accept  it.    The  meeting  place  i 
Sfi.  Beyond  the  nmse  in  Tuttle. 

Green's  Tu  Qunque,  O.  PI.  vii.  53. 

These  fields  were  anciently  in  high  estimation.  In 
1266,  John  Mansel,  a  priest  and  king's  counsel,  gave 
a  great  entertainment  to  the  king,  (Henry  III.) 
queen,  nobles,  and  others,  at  his  house  in  Tothill ; 
but  of  this  great  mansion,  all  traces  have  been  long 
obliterated.  Some  years  before,  the  same  king  had 
ordered  an  annual  fair  of  fifteen  days  to  be  there 
held.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long  ob- 
served.   See  the  Histories  of  London. 

Twang li no,  a.    A  ridiculous  derivative  from  twang ; 
:-y,  jingling. 


Will  horn  abont  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  Voices. 

Temp.  iii.  1. 

Hortemio,  personating  a  musician,  is  called  by  the 
petulant  Katharine,  "  rascal  fidler,  (wangling  Jack." 
Tarn,  of  Skr.  ii.  1. 

A  Tweake,  t.    A  jocular  term,  equivalent  to  punk. 

Where  now  I'm  more  perplext  than  can  be  told, 
If  my  tweake  squeeze  trotn  me  a  pecce  of  gold; 
For  to  mv  lure  she  is  so  kimlely  brought, 
I  look'd  that  she  for  nought  should  play  the  nought. 

Honest  Ghost,  Far  em.  to  Poetry,  p.  110. 
It  is  very  common  in  that  author,  but  not  much 
used  by  others;  which  affords  an  additional  pre- 
sumption, if  it  were  wanted,  that  Bamaby's  Itinerary 
has  been  rightly  assigned  to  him  For  at  Wetherby 
he  meets  a  paramour,  whom  he  calls  "  an  apt  one, 
to  be  tweake  unto  a  captain  ;"  which  he  expresses  in 
Latin  by 

Clari  ducia  meretrieem.  Itin.  Part  i. 

It  occurs  again  afterwards. 
Twees.   See  Twire. 

Twelve-penny  room.  The  bcBt  box  in  the  theatre 
in  Decker's  time,  and  apparently  the  stage-box.  See 
Room. 

W  hen,  at  a  new  piny,  you  coke  up  the  tteeive-penuy  room,  neit 
the  stage.  Gut's  Hornbook,  Proetm. 

He  afterwards  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
The  lord's  room,  which  is  now  hot  the  stage's  suburbs. 

Chap.  vi. 

Twrlve-scoke.  A  common  length  for  a  shot  in 
archery,  and  hence  a  measure  often  alluded  to ;  the 
word  yards,  which  is  implied,  being  generally 
omitted. 

Ill  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  chnrge  of  foot;  and  I  know  his 
death  will  be  a  march  of  twelre-tcore.  1  Hen.  IF.  ii.  4. 

And  made  the  general  voice  to  echo  jour's, 
That  look  d  for  salutations  tvelxte-score  off. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  p.  256. 

Drayton  attributes  to  Robin  Hood  and  his  men 
the  power  of  shootingybr/y  score;  but  that  is  hardly 
credible : 

At  marks  full  forty  score,  they  us'd  to  prick  and  rove. 

Polyolb.  S.  xxvi.  p.  H75. 

See  Score. 
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Twioobn.  Covered  with  twigs;  made  of,  or  encom- 
passed with  wicker  work. 

Ill  btfU  the  knave  into  u  tviggen  bottle.  Othello,  it.  3. 

The  sides  and  rim  ew'd  together,  after  the  manner  of  twig  gen 
work.  Grew,  a  pud  Johnson. 

To  Twight,  for  to  twitch,  or  bind.  Baldwin,  describ- 
ing a  genuine  poet,  and  comparing  him  to  a  Pegasus, 
says : 

No  bit  nor  rein  his  lender  jawes  may  twight ; 
tie  must  be  armde  with  strength  of  nit  and  sprite, 
To  dnsh  the  rocks,  darke  causes  and  obscure, 
'I  ill  he  attatne  the  springs  of  truth  most  pure. 

Mirr.  Mag.  460. 

Spenser  puts  it  for  to  twit,  or  reproach  : 


And  evermore  she  did  him  shnrpely  twight, 
1  her,  which  lie  hau  fin 


1  or  breach  of  futh  to  I 


finitely  plight. 
F.  6.  V.  vi. 


12. 

Twilled.  I  find  no  proposed  explanation  of  this 
word.  In  weaving,  a  stuff  or  silk  is  said  to  be 
twilled,  when  the  woof  is  twisted  obliquely  with  the 
warp,  instead  of  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  may  mean,  therefore,  in  the  following  passage, 
much  the  same  as  twisted,  that  is,  matted  and  inter- 
woven : 

Thy  banks  with  pionicd  and  twilled  brims, 

Which  spungy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims.         Temp.  iv.  1. 

Twine,  j.  The  wink,  or  sudden  motion  of  an  eye,  or 
eye-lid.    Twinkling  is  now  substituted  for  it. 

That  in  a  twink  she  won  roe  to  her  love.    Tarn.  Skr.  ii.  1. 

—  Of  him,  a  pert-leas  prince, 
to  a  king,  and  in  the  Dower  of  youth, 
Eveu  with  a  tvinke,  a  senselesse  stocke  I  saw. 

Ferrex  I,  Forres,  O.  PI.  i.  148. 


out. 
they 


Tb  Twire,  or  Tweer,  sometimes  means  to  peep 
In  Ben  Jonson,  maids  are  said  to  twire,  when 
peep  through  their  fingers,  thinking  not  to  be  ot> 
served.  In  one  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  it  is  applied 
to  the  stars : 

So  flatter  I  the  swart-cotnplexiond  night; 

When  »p.uKiiu»  stars  twire  not,  thou  gildst  the  even. 

Sh.  Sonn.  88. 
I  saw  the  wench  that  twir'd  and  twinkled  at  thee 
The  other  day.  B.  tf  Ft.  Woman  Pleas'd,  iv.  1. 

In  older  authors,  to  twire  sometimes  means  to 
sing;  and  to  this  twire-pipe  seems  to  allude,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mo„s.  Thomas,  iii.  1. 

Here  we  find  it  tweer  : 

In  good  sadness,  I  would  have  s«om  I  had  seen  Mellida  even 
now  ;  for  I  saw  n  thing  stir  under  a  hedge,  and  I  peep'd,  and  I 
spied  a  thing,  and  I  pecr'd  and  I  tweer'd  underneath. 

Marstons  Antonio  tt  Mellida,  Act  iv. 

Mr.  Todd  accuses  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens,  and  Mason, 
of  mistaking  the  sense  of  twire,  in  a  passage  of 
Chaucer's  lio'ethius,  when  they  explain  it,  "  to  sing, 
or  murmur  with  a  gentle  sound."  But  they  were 
surely  right.    The  Latin  original  is, 

Silvas  tnntum  rmrsta  requirit, 
Sihns  dulci  voce  susorrat. 

Chaucer's  translation : 

She  setketh  on  morning  [mounting]  onely  the  woude, 
And  twireth,  desiring  the  woode  with  her  sweete  voice. 

Where  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  twireth 
answers  to  suturrat. 

3  Z 
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I  cannot  exactly  make  oat  what  is  intended  by 
twyrmg  in  the  following  line* : 

Who  rUie  tun]  with  a  ferreut  eye  looks  through  the  twyring 
glades, 

And  his  dispersed  rays  commixeih  with  the  shades. 

Draft.  Poiyoib.  *iii.  p.  918. 

It  seems  to  be  used  for  peeping,  in  the  sense  of 
"  through  which  one  peeps.  Properly  it  is  the  sun 
that  tmres,  or  peeps,  through  the  glades. 

Twissel,  ».  A  double  fruit,  or  two  of  a  sort  growing 
together. 

As  from  a  tree  we  sundry  times  espy 
A  imitul  ((row  hy  nature's  subtle  might, 

Aud,  being  two,  fur  cause  tbey  grow  so  nigh, 
For  one  are  ta'en  an<l  so  appear  in  sight. 

TurbervUe,  in  Englutk  Poett,  it.  599.  a. 

The  Twisted  tree,  or  witb,  brought  in,  the  week 
before  Easter,  was  the  usual  substitute  for  palm 
branches,  borue  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  used  to  deco- 
rate churches  and  houses.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Stowe : 

In  the  week*  before  Raster  had  yee  great  shewes  made  for  the 
fuelling  in  of  a  touted  tree,  or  teith,  as  tbey  termed  it,  out  of  the 
wixxles  into  the  king's  house,  and  the  like  into  every  man's  house 
of  honor  or  worship.  Stome'i  London,  p.  78. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  branch  or  branches  of  the  com- 
mon with,  or  withy,  a  species  of  willow,  which 
blossoms  usually  about  that  time,  before  the  leaves 
come  out;  it  was  called  palm,  on  the  same  occasion, 
within  my  memory,  and  doubtless  is  so  still,  in 
some  places.  The  withy  is  the  first  of  its  genus 
spoken  of  by  Evelyn,  Sylva,  Chap.  xx. 

The  blossoms  [of  willow]  como  forth  before  any  leaves  appear, 
and  are  in  their  most  flourishing  estate  asually  before  Easter; 
divers  gathering  them  to  deck  up  their  houses  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  therefore  the  said  flowers  are  called  palme. 

Coles.  Adam  in  Eden. 

The  species  of  willow  are  so  numerous,  that  which 
kind  is  our  withy  may  not  be  easily  ascertained ;  but 
Gerard  reckons  the  common  withy  to  be  the  Salix 
ptrtkalis,  a  large  species.    Herbal,  p.  1392. 

Twitcbe-box,  i.  A  corruption  of  touch-box,  the  box 
of  tinder  at  which  the  match  was  lighted,  in  the  use 
of  the  match-lock  gun. 

I  sayde  so,  indeede  he  is  but  a  tame  ruffian,  [cious  lady, 

That  can  swere  by  his  flnske  and  tmieke-bos,  and  GodV  pre- 
And  yet  will  be  beaten  with  a  faggot  stick. 

Damon  tt  Pitkiat,  O.  PI.  i.  tl5. 

Twitter-light,  *.  Twilight;  so  used  in  the  following 
instance,  but  I  know  no  other : 
—  Then  cnu  she  up 
Her  pretty  eye,  and  wink'd;  dm  word  methought  was  then, 
M  Come  nut  'till  tnniterligkt" 

Midtileton't  More  Diu.  iii.  1.  A  nr.  Dr.  iv.  971. 

Two  paces  in  a  hood.  A  proverbial  expression  of 
duplicity.  Alluding  to  this,  Mowbray  says  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke, 

Wherefore  to  me,  tmo-faced  in  one  hood, 
As  touching  ibis,  he  tally  brake  his  mind. 

Mar.  Mag.  p.  tQO 


The  viola  tricolor,  or  heart's-ease.  was 


It  was  also  a  name  for  some  flower,  I  forget  what. 

called  three 

faces  in  a  hood.    See  Gerard,  p.  855. 

Two  fools,  Two  knaves,  Stc.  were  used  for  doubly 

foolish,  knavish,  fee. 

1  am  tmofooli,  I  know. 
For  loving,  and  for  saying  so 

In  whining  poetry.      Donne,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  Bell's  ed. 


I  an  but  a  fool,  look  you;  and  yet  I  have  die  wit  to  thai  n« 
master  is  a  kind  of  knare ;  but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  n'( 
knave.  TWa  Gent.  Ver  «i.  t. 

—  A  varlct  died  in  graine. 

Yon  lose  money  by  him,  if  you  sell  him  for  one  knew, 
For  he  tenet  fir  taaine.        Dam.  It  Pitk.  0.  PI.  i.  ifj. 

—  I  grieve  to  find 

You  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  fool,  and  tkat't  faro. 

B.  St  Ft.  Elder  Bro.  ii.  j. 

Two-hand,  or  Two-handed  sword.    A  sword 
wielded  with  both  hands.  Such  swords  are  now  exhi- 
bited, among  ancient  arms,  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  elsewhere,  but  they  have  been  long  out  of  use. 
I" otoc  —  widi  thy  two-hand  tmord.         8  Hen.  VI.  n>  1. 

Should  cast  a  spear*  on  foot,  with  a  target  on  his  anac,  and 
after  to  fight  with  a  two-hand  tmord.  IU. 


Twybill,  or  Twibill.   A  double  axe; 
an  halbert. 

She  team'd  the  churlish  axe,  and  ttybill  to  prepare, 
To  steel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  sharp  the  furrowing  fi 

Drayt.  Potyolb.  sviii.  p.  1001. 

Tyburn  tippet.    A  halter;  alluding  to  the  execu- 
tions formerly  performed  at  Tyburn. 

Of  malecontents  of  vaine  or  doting  wit* 

Who  posting  are  with  Tiborne  tippett  gone 
To  be  canonised  as  saints  befits. 

Legend  of  M.  Q  of  Stott,  $L  MO. 
There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  tbe  messe,  [see  Mnsi" 
which,  so  God  help  me,  if  I  were  judge,  should  be  hnngum  fata, 
a  T>*iir««  tippit  to  take  with  him.      Latimer,  Serm.  4.  f.  6S.  b, 


To  Tyb.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  introduce 
this  word,  but  on  account  of  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  tythe  for  it,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  where  Wolsey  is  characterized : 

—  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one  who,  by  suggestion, 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdom.  Hen.  fill  i<  1 

Dr.  Farmer,  who  yet  prefers  tyth'd,  has  shown 
that  this  character  is  almost  verbally  transferred  from 
Holinahed : 

This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  stomach,  for  be  coropted  hmsdi 
equal  with  princes,  and  by  crafue  suggestion  got  into  hit  h>D<'' 
innumerable  treasure. 

Ty'de  is  the  reading  of  the  6ret  and  second  fofio 
of  Shakespeare,  nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason 
for  altering  it.  Ty'd,  or  tied  the  kingdom,  held  it  is 
bonds,  the  natural  consequence  oi  "  innumerable 
treasure."  A  very  long  and  wordy  article  in  the 
Centura  Literaria,  vol.  vii.  p.  1  —  7,  throws  no  n*J 
light  on  the  subject ;  and  two  lines  there  quoted,  to 
show  that  tie  meant  entice,  prove  directly  the  con- 
trary., The  writer  has  not  attended  to  line*,  imme- 
diately preceding ;  which  word  proves  that  tying,  in 
the  usual  sense,  was  there  meant : 

Making  lewd  Venus,  irtfA  eternal  tinet, 
To  tie  Adonis  to  her  lewd  designs. 

Snake*.  Vennt  It . 

Mr.  Toilet  afterwards  showed,  that  tied  might 
bear  such  a  sense  as  it " 
passage  from  D'Ewa : 

Far  be  it  from  me  that  the  state  and 
should  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  tbe  act  of  any  sub,.. 

Jonrnat,  p.  &** 

Tylthb,  f.    A  place  for  tilting  in. 

Most  wisely  valiant  are  those  men,  that  back  their  anrfd 
In  beaten  paths,  or  boorded  tyltkes,  to  break  their  »tatf-hkc  re*d> 

Wern.AU.  Eng.  B.n.*» 
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Tv*  B.    The  same  as  ten  ;  pain,  sorrow,  &c. 
From  that  day  forth,  I  cast  in  carefull  myrwi 
To  soeke  bcr  out,  with  lol>our  and  iong  tyne. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  u.  15. 

To  Tynb.   To  perish,  to  die.    It  is  still  Scotch  in  the 
e  of  to  kill,  as  well  as  to  lose.    See  Jamieson. 

Yet  often  stainde  with  Wood  of  many  a  baud 
Of  Scots  aii.l  English  both  that  tyntd  on  his  strand. 

F.  Q.  IV.  xi.  3d. 


Tint,  for  lost,  has  been  made  familiar,  of  late  years, 
by  the  legend  of  the  Goblin  Pare,  in  the  Lay  of  the 
laU  Minstrel.    See  Note  17,  on  Canto  ii. 


Tyreling,  a. 
His 


Worn  out,  tired. 

j  jade  he  fiersl y  forth  did  push 
thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  bush 


Spent.  F.  Q.  ill.  i.  17. 


V,  &  u. 


V»  This  letter,  from  its  forked  appearance,  seems  to 
have  been  printed  occasionally  as  a  symbol  of  horns. 
In  Chapman's  May-Day,  tne  following  passage 
stands  thus,  in  the  old  editions : 

As  often  as  he  turns  his  back  to  mc,  I  shall  be  here  V  with 
him.  Act  iv.  near  the  end. 

This,  says  the  modern  editor,  I  can  in  no  other 
way  understand,  than  as  I  have  expressed  it  in  the 
stage  direction,  i.  e.  makes  horns."  See  Anc. 
Drama,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 

If  this  be  not  the  right  interpretation,  it  seems  not 
easy  to  suggest  any  thing  more  probable. 

To  Vade.    Often  used  for  to  fade. 

In  the  full  tnoone  they  are  in  best  strength,  decaieing  in  the 
wane,  and  in  the  conjunction  doo  utt<rlie  wither  and  rode. 

Scot'.  Desc.  of  Wkchcr.  N  5. 
Upon  her  head  a  chapiet  stood  of  never  vading  «reene. 

Niccotit  Induction,  Mirr.  Mag.  p.  459. 
Also  for  to  go ;  from  vado,  which  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  both  senses : 

Would  teach  him  that  his  strength  must  vade. 

Niccots,  ut  supr.  p.  5543. 
When  spring  of  youth  is  spent  will  vade  as  it  had  never  heme. 
The  barren  fields  which  whilom  flowerM  a»  they  would  never 
fade.  Id.  ib. 

Here  both  words  are  nsed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them. 

And  bow,  in  the  vmding  of  our  daies,  when  we  most  should,  we 
have  least  desire  to  remember  our  end.       Evpkuet,  sign.  X  1  b. 

Spenser  also  uses  it,  making  it  rhyme  to  fade. 
Ruins  of  Rome.  They  are,  however,  roost  probably, 
the  same  word  ;  as  the  derivation  from  vado,  is  more 
probable  than  that  from  the  French  word  fade :  v  and 
/  being  interchangeable  letters.  See  Johnson,  in 
Fade. 

To  Vagabond.   To  wander. 

On  every  part  my  vagabonding  sight 

Did  cast.  Drummond't  Poemt,  Loud.  p.  15. 

To  Vail.  To  lower,  or  let  fall ;  generally  in  token  of 
submission.  From  the  French  avaller,  or  avaler,  in 
the  same  sense.  This  word  is  exemplified  by  Johnson, 
and  from  some  authorities  as  late  as  Addison ;  but 
it  seems  now  to  be  disused,  except,  perhaps,  in  such 
poetry  as  delights  to  revive  old  words.  Mr.  Douce 
has  suggested  another  derivation  of  it,  from  "  mont 
et  vat." 

*Gan  rail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  tne  shame 

Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs.  8  Hen.  IV.  i.  1. 


Vailing  her  hkh  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 

Merck,  of  Ven.  i.  1. 
And  hnpoy  is  the  wan  whom  he  vouchsafe*. 
For  vailtng  of  his  bonnet,  one  good  look. 

Edu.  II.  O.  PI.  ii  SSI. 
D«e  speake  high  words,  when  all  the  coast  is  dear, 
Yet  to  a  passenger  will  bonnet  voile.      Pembr.  Arc.  St*. 

Menage  derives  avaller  itself  from  ad  and  vallis, 
as  monter  from  montem. 

Vail  full.   Though  printed  as  two  words,  in  the  old 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  (vaile full)  meant,  beyond 
all  doubt,  availfut,  that  is,  useful,  advantageous. 
—  Yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it, 
He  says  to  vail-full  purpose.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  0. 

To  Valance.  To  adorn  with  drapery  like  the  valance 
of  a  bed.  Applied,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  to  the  deco- 
ration of  a  man's  face  with  a  beard : 

Thy  face  is  valauc'd,  since  i  saw  thee  last.       HamL  ii.  S. 

Supposing  that  the  invention  of  valance  came  from 
Valentia,  it  is  rightly  observed  by  Mr.  Todd,  that 
we  ought  to  write  it  valence;  but  in  the  example 
which  be  brings  from  WoUey's  Life,  by  Cavendish, 
i ale/ice  is  explained  by  cloak-bag,  and  therefore 
comes,  in  that  sense,  from  valise,  French.  The  deri- 
vation from  Valentia  seems,  in  fact,  a  mere  con- 
jecture; and  the  word  comes  much  more  probably 
from  vallate,  Italian,  to  surround,  as  those  hang- 
ings surround  a  canopy ;  which  would  regularly  make 
val/anza. 

Valentine,St.  Of  St.  Valentine,  whose  day  (Feb.  14) 
is  here  more  observed  than  that  of  any  other  saint, 
in  the  old  or  new  calendar,  the  history  is  that  he  was 
a  martyr;  but  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  choosing 
mates  on  his  day,  was  the  endeavour  of  zealous 
pastors  to  substitute  something  sacred,  in  the  place 
of  certain  heathen  rites  celebrated  about  that  time. 
liutter's  Uves  of  Saints,  Feb.  xiv.  and  Jan.  xxix. 
The  observation  of  St.  Valentine's  day  is  very  an- 
cient in  this  country.  See  Bourne's  Pop.  Ant.  i.  48. 
quarto  ed.    Shakespeare  makes  Ophelia  sing, 

To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime; 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine.  HamL  iv.  5. 

But,  according  to  the  old  customs  of  France,  die 
Valantin  was  a  moveable  feast,  namely  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  called  also  "  Dominica  de  Brando- 
nibus,"  because,  says  Du  Cange,  boys  used  to  carry 
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about  lighted  torches  (or  brandons)  on  that  day. 
See  him  in  Brando.  Roquefort  thus  speaks  of  the 
custom:  "  Valantin;  futur  (poux;  celui  qu'on  de- 
signoit  a  une  fille  le  jour  des  brandons,  ou  premier 
dimanche  de  careme;  qui  des  qu'elle  eioit  promise 
se  nommoit  valaniine ;  et  si  son  valantin  ne  lui 
faisoit  point  un  present,  ou  ne  la  regaloit  avant  la 
dimanche  de  la  mi-carcme,  elle  le  brulott  sous  I'effigie 
d'un  paquet  de  paille  ou  dc  sarment,  et  alors  les 
prouiesses  de  manage  etoient  rompues  et  annul£es." 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  male  and  female  Valantin 
and  Vnlantine,  without  any  reference  to  the  saint ; 
and  this  seems  better  to  account  for  our  customs  of 
that  day ;  but,  unfortunately,  Roquefort  gives  no 
proof  or  authority  for  his  report.  Misson,  however, 
gives  a  very  similar  account,  in  his  travels  in  Eng- 
land, p.  480,  Fr.  ed.    Volant  may  be  for  gnltant. 

Here,  Valentines  were  at  one  time  chosen  blind- 
fold: 

Tell  me  not  of  choice ;  if  I  stood  affected  that  way  [i.  e.  to 
marriage]  I  would  choose  my  wife  as  men  do  Valentines,  blind- 
Ibid  ;  or  draw  cuts  for  them,  for  so  I  »haJl  be  sura  not  to  be  de- 
ceived in  choosing.  Chapman  t  Mont.  JXOlive,  Act  i. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  number  of  letters  sent 
on  Valentine's  Day,  makes  several  additional  sorters 
necessary  at  the  Post  Office  in  London. 

Variance,  and  Valiancy.   Valour,  valiantness. 

And  with  stifle  force,  shaking  his  mortatl  la  trace, 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughtie  valiaunce. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  14. 

Both  joined  valiancy  with  government. 

North't  Pint.  livet,  9  B. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  man  of  notable  prowes  and  valiancte. 

Holinth.  vol.  ii.  sign.  P  4.  «cc. 

Validity,  s.  Several  times  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
value,  in  which  sense  it  does  not  appear  elsewhere. 

—  O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity, 

Did  lack  a  parallel.  AlPt  Well,  v.  3. 

—  Nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soever, 

But  foils  into  abatement  and  low  price     Twelfth.  N.  i.  1. 

Value,  or  Valew,  s.  for  valour;  from  old  French,  in 
which  the  word  was  valor,  vallour,  valour,  value, 
valur,  and  valure.    See  Roquefort,  in  Valor. 

—  His  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equal  Valew  cuuntervnyld. 

JS/.*im.  F.Q.  II.  vi  39. 
Till  with  her  valew  she  did  ihtm  rebuke, 
Supplying  place  of  cuptaine  and  of  duke. 

Haringt.  Ariatt.  xiii.  39. 
Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Bradarnant,  would  never  be  woune  to 
accrpt  Kogero  for  her  sonne-in-law,  neither  for  his  geutrie,  nor  hi* 
personage,  nor  his  valew,  nor  his  wit.  Id.  Note*  to  Ariott.  B.  45. 

V  a  lire,  5.    Value,  worth ;  from  the  same. 

More  worth  than  gold  a  thousand  limes  in  valur t. 


Mitr./ar  Mag.  p.  880. 
Who  shewed  in  Dametat  he  might  easily  be  deceived  in  mau's 
valure.  Pembr.  Arc.  p.  434. 

Did  labour  to  nrake  valure,  strength,  choler,  and  hatred,  to  an- 
swere  the  proportion  of  bis  love,  which  was  infinite.  Ibid.  p.  951. 

Vamplate,  or  Vauntvlate.  The  armour  in  the 
front  of  the  arm;  called  also  the  vnmbract,  from 
avant  bras.    See  Grose's  Milit.  Ant.  i.  p.  106. 

Amphialus  was  runne  through  the  vamplate,  and  under  the 
arise.  fembr.  A  read.  p.  869. 

See  also  Vantbracb. 
638 


Vamure,  for  vant-mure,  or  avant-mur.  The  outwork 
of  a  fortification,  the  defence  of  the  walL 


So  many  ladders  to  the  earth  they  threw 
That  well  they  seem'd  a  mount  thereof  to  make, 


it.  J. 


Or  else  some  vamure  fit  to  I 
Instead  of  that  the  Christians  late  I 

Fair/.  Teat  ri.<^ 
In  the  reprint  of  1749,  it  is  made  vaumure.  ' 

Vanity  the  puppet,  seems  to  have  some  allusion  to 
the  allegorical  persons  in  the  old  mysteries. 

You  come  with  letters  against  the  kins ;  and  lake  Vanitf  tit 
puppet'*  part,  against  the  royalty  of  her  father.  Lear,  iLi 

Lady  Vanity  is  one  of  the  vices  personified  in 
Ben  Jonson's  play  of  the  Devil  is  an  Ass.  Sec 
Iniquity. 

Vant,  or  Vaunt;  avant,  French.  Now  called  the 
van  of  an  army. 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  vant, 

That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  bis  fury 

Upon  himself.  Ant.  Sf  Cleep.  i». «. 

So  also,  in  the  prologue  to  the  same  play: 

—  Our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 
"Ginning  in  the  middle. 

Vantaoe,  s.    Surplus,  excess,  addition. 

Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage,  as 
Would  store  the  world  they  play'd  for. 

—  She's  fifteen,  with  the  vantage, 
And  if  she  be  not  ready  now  for  marriage. 

B.  it  FL  Pilgrim,  i  1. 

Often  for  advantage.  Also, 
To  Vantage.   To  benefit. 

Doing  the  vantage,  often  vantage  me.  Shakesp.  Sotntt  88. 

Vant  brace,  or  Vambrace.  Avant-bras,  French. 
Defensive  armour  for  the  arm.    See  V  a mplate. 

And  in  roy  vant-bract  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 

Tro.  *  Creu.  i.  5. 
His  left  arm  wounded  had  the  king  of  France, 
His  shield  was  pderod,  his  vant-bracc  cled  and  spht. 

Fair/.  Tom,  n.  1» 

His  wyfo  Panthea,  had  made  of  her  treasure,  a  curate  sod 
helmet  ol  gold*,  and  likewyse  his  vambrace*. 

Pal.  of  Pleat,  i.  p.  40.  rep- 

Vant-currier.  Advanced  guard.  French,  oxant- 
couriers. 

Lucretius  was  appointed  to  make  head  ngaiott  the  *aaai-<*r- 
riert  of  the  Sabynes,  that  minded  to  approach  the  gates. 

iVortVj  Pint.  119  D.  «L  1S». 
Vavnt'couriert  to  oak-clenving  thunderbolt*.    Lear,  iu-  * 

Vanterie,  s.  Boasting. 

T*  impresae  in  Chloris  tender  heart  that  touch 
Of  deepe  dislike  of  both  their  vanteriet. 

DanUCi  Works,  &k« 

To  Vant-guard.   To  stand  as  a  guard  before. 

Carthage  is  strong,  with  many  a  mifihtie  tower, 
With  broad  deepe  ditch,  vant  guarding  stately  wall. 

Remedy  of  Love,  by  T.  C  C I  «• 

Vapour,  s.  A  kind  of  hectoring,  bullying  style,  used 
for  a  time  in  low  company,  for  the  sake  of  produciflg 
mock  or  real  quarrels,    ft  consisted  in  flatly 


dieting  whatever  was  said  by  the  last  speaker, 
if  be  granted  what  you  had  asserted  j  ust  before.  It 
is  exemplified,  ad  fustidium,  in  Jonson's  Bartkoio'iev 
Fair,  particularly  in  Act  iv.  Sc.  3.  but  it  is  too  Ion; 
to  quote.  One  of  the  persons  says,  while  the  other* 
are  quarreling, 
They  are  at  it  still,  sir;  this  they  call  vapour t.  '■ 
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But  it  appears  that,  while  this  practice  lasted, 
vapours  were  made  a  term  for  almost  every  thing, 
like  Pistol  and  Nym's  humours.    One  says, 
Nay,  then,  p«r*xi  me  my  vapour.    I  have  a  foolish  vapour, 

Ctlemen :  Any  man  that  does  vapour  roe  the  ass  —  I  do  vepvur 
i  the  lie.  Act  ii. 

We  have  also  even  kind  vapours,  and  courteous 
vapours,  a  little  before.  The  word  is  pretty  well 
worn  out  in  that  play.  1  ought,  however,  to  subjoin 
the  apology  made  by  Mr.  Gifford  for  his  author: 

There  is  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  this  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  drunken  conversation  among  the  bullies, 
or  roarers  of  those  times :  it.is,  however,  ho  inexpres- 
sibly dull,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  the  author  had 
been  contented  with  a  shorter  specimen  of  it.  His 
object  undoubtedly  waB  to  inculcate  a  contempt  and 
hatred  of  this  vile  species  of  tavern  pleasantry ;  and 
he  probably  thought  with  Swift,  when  be  was  draw- 
ing up  bis  Polite  Conversation,  that  this  could  only 
be  done  by  pressing  it  upon  the  hearer  even  to  sa- 
tiety."   Vol.  iv.  page  483. 

To  vapour  still  retains  occasionally  a  similar  mean- 
ing: 

Varlet, *.    Servant  to  a  knight;  valet,  French,  or, 
rather,  varlet,  old  French. 

Call  here  my  varUt,  I'll  unarm  again.    Tro.  tf  Crett.  i.  1 
Diverse  were  releeved  by  their  varied,  and  conveied  out  of  the 
friend.  Ibid. 


Roquefort,  under  Valet,  defines  it,  "  Jeune  homme 
en  age  de  pubert£,  jeune  homme  non  marie,  sans 
6tat,  qui  n'est  pas  majeur,  qui  ne  jouit  pas  de  ses 
droits,  qui  est  en  apprentissage,  &c." 

Vary,  «.  Variation. 

—  And  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
With  every  Rale  aud  vary  of  their  masters.       Ijtar,  ii.  8. 

Peculiar  to  this  place. 
Vast,  s.   The  same  as  waste,  deserted  space. 

Shall  for  that  xatt  of  night,  when  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee.  Temp.  i.  9. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  tcaste  of  night,  spoken  of 
in  Hamlet: 

In  the  dead  watte  and  middle  of  the  night.       Haml.  i.  9. 
Vastacie,  s.    Waste  and  deserted  places. 

What  Lidion  desert,  Indian  vastacie. 

Claudius  Nero,  4U>.  1607.  M  «. 

Vastioity,  i.    Vastness,  immensity. 

—  A  restraint 
Through  all  the  world's  vattidity  you  had, 
To  a  determin'd  scope.  Meat/or  Meat.  iii.  1. 

No  other  example  is  known  of  thiB  word,  which 
Johnson  rightly  called  barbarous;  but  the  corrupt 
Latin  word  vasliditas,  and  its  English  derivative, 
might,  perhaps,  somewhere  be  found. 

Vast u re,  s.    Vastness,  excess  of  magnitude. 

What  can  one  drop  of  poyson  hnrmc  the  sen, 
\\  hose  hugie  veil u ret  can  digest  the  ill  ? 

Edw.  III.  4to.  Ii96.  D  1  b. 

Vasty,  a.  Vast. 

1  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.     1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

—  Tliat  thy  valour  should  be  suiike 
In  such  n  vaity  unkilowne  sea  of  armes. 

Hi*t.  ofCapt.  Stukely,  4to.  K  3  b. 

Vavassor,  *.  A  vassal  of  a  great  lord,  having  other 
vassals  who  held  of  him ;  exactly  as  the  centurion  in 
the  Gospel  described  his  military  situation :  "  A  man 


V  E  L 

under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  him."  Malth. 
viii.  9.  The  word  exists  in  low  Latin,  and  French ; 
sometimes  changed  to  valvassor.  It  is  in  some  way 
made  from  vassallus,  but  how  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Camden  says, 

Names  also  have  been  taken  of  civill  honours,  dig 
estate;  as  king,  duke,  prince,  lord,  baron,  knight, 
vavasor,  squire,  castellan,  partly  for  that  their  ante 
such,  served  such,  acted  such  ports  or  were  kings  of  the  beans, 
ChrUtmat  lordt,  &c.  Remains,  p.  1 10. 

The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer;  where  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
only  says  of  it,  that  "  its  precise  import  is  as  obscure 
as  its  derivation  ;"  but  he  considers  it  as  including  the 
whole  class  of  middling  landholders.  See  Todd's 
Il/ust.  of  Chaucer,  p.  251.  Cowell  quotes  Jacobutius 
de  Franchis,  in  prseludio  Feudorum,  as  saying  they 
were  catled  valvasores :  "  qui  assident  vaittt,  i.  e. 
ports  Domini,  in  festis  "  btlerpr.  in  voc.  Blount 
adds,  "  Sometimes  it  is  abusively  taken  in  ill  part 
for  a  jolly  fellow,  or  a  big  man.'*  Gfossogr.  But  of 
this  usage,  I  have  not  met  with  an  example. 

Vaward,  quasi,  van  ward.   The  first  line  or  front  of 
an  army. 

My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 

The  leading  of  the  vaward.  Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 

To  lead  a  vaward,  rereward,  or  main  host. 

Four  Prentieet,  O.  PI.  vi.  470. 
The  vaward  Zerbin  hath  in  government. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  the  bat  tell  guides, 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rereward  went. 

War.  Ariotto,  xvi.  36. 

See  Battel  and  Rereward. 

Metaphorically,  for  the  fore  part  of  any  thing : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  bear  the  niusick  of  my  hounds. 

Mid:  N.  Dr.  iv.  1. 

So  FalstafT  boasts  of  being  "  in  the  vaward  of 
youth."   2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Vawmore.    See  Vamurr. 

Veckt,  a.    Lively,  brilliant;  vegetus,  Latin. 

In  troth  a  stone  of  lustre,  I  inure  you 
It  darts  a  pretty  light,  a  reget  %\  ark  : 
It  seems  an  eye  upon  your  breast. 

Carlwr.  Ordinary,  iv.  3.  O.  PI.  x.  190. 

Vegete  was  not  uncommon.    See  T.  J. 
Vegetive,  s.    Used  for  a  vegetable. 

—  Yet  in  noble  man  reform  it, 
And  make  a*  better  than  those  vegetives 

Whose  souls  die  with  them.    Massinger,  Old  Law,  Act  i. 

Instanced  by  Johnson  from  Sandys  and  Dryden. 
Also  as  an  adjective,  from  Tusser. 

Vele,  for  veil.  Spenser  frequently.  Merely  a  differ- 
ence of  spelling. 

Vellenage,  id.  for  villainage,  i.e.  vassalage.  Obe- 
dience to  a  superior  lord. 

No  wretchedness*  is  like  to  smfuli  vellenage. 

Opens.  F.  Q.  II.  xi.  1. 

Vellet.  Old  orthography,  for  velvet.  Chaucer  has 
velouettes. 

His  vellet  bead  began  to  shoote  out, 
And  his  wreathed  horus  gaa  newly  sprout. 

Spens.  Skep.  Kai.  May,  185. 

Velvet-guards,  <.  Trimmings  of  velvet;  a  city  fa- 
shion in  tho  time  of  Shakespeare.  Met  the  persons 
who  wore  such  ornaments. 

—  And  leave,  in  toot  ft, 
And  such  protests  of  pepper  gingerbread, 
To  vtlvet-guardt,  and  Sunday  cimei  a.   1  Hr».  IV.  iii.  I. 
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Out  on  these  Vtfott-gvardi,  and  Mack-lac'd  sleeves, 
These  limpring  fashion*,  simply  followed. 

Decker't  Hutriomattu. 
Guards  should  have  been  explained  in  its  place, 
as  meaning  trimmings,  or  facings  of  clothes ;  but  I 
perceive  that  it  has  been  omitted,  though  referred  to. 
They  were  so  called,  because  they  were  intended  to 
protect,  as  well  as  adorn,  the  borders  of  a  dress. 

Velvet-jacket.  Part  of  the  distinctive  dress  of  a 
prince's  or  nobleman's  steward,  with  a  gold  chain 
worn  over  it.    See  Chain,  Gold. 

Velvet-pbe.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what.  Mr.  Monck 
Mason,  conjectures  that  it  should  be  velvet  peel,  for 
velvet  covering.    Comments  on  B.  and  Fl.  p.  272. 

Though  now  your  blockhead  he  covered  with  a  Sp«nitih  block, 
and  your  lathed  shoulders  with  a  velvet-pee 

B.  Sc  Fl.  Lovt't  Curt,  ii.  1. 
Possibly  Mr.  Mason  may  be  right;  at  least,  no 
better  conjecture  has  yet  been  made. 

Velurb,  or  Vellbrb.   Velvet;  velours,  French. 
One  girt,  six  time*  pieced,  and  a  woman's  cropper  of  vein  re. 

Torn.  of  Shrew,  iii.  9. 
When  job  came  first,  did  you  not  walk  the  town, 
In  a  long  cloak  half  compass  ?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  vellure  t  It.  if  Fl.  Noble  Ctnt.  v.  1. 

Venery,  i.   Hunting;  from  the  French  venerie.  Dis- 
used, probably  on  account  of  the  equivoque  with  the 
1  as  derived  from  Venus. 
And  aeeke  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  doth  fly, 


tnt.  F.  Q.  I.  *i.  «S. 
,ve,  "  Of  hunt- 
ing or  venerie,  with  their*proper  terms." 

Venbtians,  *.  A  particular  fashion  of  hose  or  breeches, 
originally  imported  from  Venice. 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  quarters, 
To  make  Venetiant  downe  below  tho  garters. 

Haringt.  Epigr.  B.  i.  SO. 
Some  be  called  French  hose,  some  Gallic,  and  some  Venetians. 
The  Venetian  hose  they  reckon  beneath  the  knee  to  the 


garterynge  place  of  the  legge  beneatlie  the  knee,  where  they  are 
tied  finely  with  silke  poiotes,  or  some  such  like,  and  laid  on  also 
with  rowes  of  lace  or  gardes,  as  the  other  before.  And  yet  not- 
withstanding all  this  is  not  sufficient,  except  they  be  made  of 
silke,  velvet,  satin,  daniaste,  and  other  like  precious  thinges  beside. 

Stubbet,  Anat.  of  Attuet. 
The  Gallic  hose  were  the  Gally-gaskins. 

Venkw,  or  Vejtby.   See  Venue. 

To  Venob,  for  to  avenge.    Shakespeare  frequently. 

I'm  coming  on  to  vtmge  me  as  I  may.         Henry  V.  i.  S. 

But  'tis  an  officer  of  the  gods  to  vtnge  it, 

Not  mine  to  speak  on'c  Cymbel.  i.  7. 

—  I  should  be  right  sorry 
To  have  tho  means  so  to  be  veng'd  on  yon. 

B.  Jont.  Catiline. 
Venge,  s.    Revenge,  or  vengeance.  • 
—  Which  with  wind  of  venge  else, 
Will  breaks  your  guard  of  button*.         Ball,  a  Comedy. 
Add  coales  afresh,  preserve  m«  to  this  venge. 

Arthur,  by  T.  Hughes,  A  3. 
Venobable,  a.    Revengeful,  cruel. 

With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  yre,  and  vengeable  despite. 

opens.  F.  Q.  II.  i».  46. 

Here  it  means  only  terrible  : 

urg  be  vengeable  fellows ;  they  have  almost  marred  all 
;~>'s  men,  and  yet  they  be  as'strong  as  ever  they  were, 
A  idiom's  Letter  to  Raven,  p.  381.  Bonnet. 
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Vengeance.   Corruptly  used  for  the  adverb  very. 

Let  us  go  then,  but  by  the  masse  I  am  vengeance  drie. 

Sew  CuMtomt,  0.  PI.  i.  fcj. 

Venice-class.  A  cup  or  goblet  of  fine  crystal  glass ; 
or,  sometimes,  a  looking-glass :  the  manufacture  of 
that  material,  in  all  its  forms,  being  long  carried  on, 
almost  exclusivelv,  at  Venice.  They  were  manufac- 
tured chiefly  at  Murano,  a  small  place  about  a  mile 
from  Venice.    Here,  says  Cory  at, 

They  make  their  delicate  Venice  gtattes,  so  hnacxa  over  tit 
Christ endome,  for  the  incomparable  fineness  thereof,  and  in  one 
of  their  work-houses  made  I  a  glasee  myself. 

Crud.  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  repr . 
lire  sUtte 

And  swear  some  lawyer*  are  I 


—  Well  quaff  in  Venice  gi 
i  but  sill) 

Ram  Alley,  0.  PI.  v. 


illy  asses. 


Drink  to  his  Venus  iu  a  Venice  glaue,  and  to  moralize  her  su, 

tbrowes  it  over  his  head  and  brcakes  it. 

Brathw.  EnglUh  Gent.  p. «. 

In  allusion  to  the  fine  mirrors  of  Venice,  Howell 
thus  speaks  of  his  own  '*  Survey  of  the  Signory  of 
Venice,"  in  presenting  it  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Sunderland : 


ladyship  to  the  countrey  a  new  I'cuki 
behol" 


I  am  bold  to  send  your 
looking -glaue,  wherein  you  may  behold  that  admired  maideaory 
in  her  true  complexion,  together  with  her  government  nod  policy, 
for  which  she  is  famous  the  world  over.  Letters,  n.  18. 

See  Maiden. 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  notion,  that  poison  put 
into  a  Venice  glass,  would  speedily  cause  it  to  break. 
Massinger  Bays  of  crystal  glasses  in 
—  This  pure  metal 
So  innocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  i 
Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that,  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous  of  itself 
It  dies  in  pieces  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Matting.  Renegade,  L 1 
Even  Howell,  who  went  to  Venice  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  glass-making  company,  adopts  this  fancy 

Such  a  diaphanous  pellucid  body,  as  you  see  a  crystall  glass  a, 
which  hath  this  property  above  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other  mine- 
ral, fo  admit  no  pouon.  Farm.  Letters,  B.LLW. 

Brown  combats  this,  as  well  as  other  popular 
errors : 

Ami  though  it  be  said  that  person  will  break  a  Venice  ghat, 
yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 

P$eudodoxia,  B.  vii.  ch.  JT. 
Venue,  Vbney,  Vbny,  or  Venew,  French.  An 
assault  or  attack  in  fencing,  cudgels,  or  the  like; 
sometimes  a  mere  thrust.    From  venue,  French,  a 
coming  on. 

Playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,  thne 
veneyt  for  a  dish  of  stewd  prunes.  Merry  W.  W.  i.  I. 

Thou  wouldat  be  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  renin  at  waiter) 
with  a  good  fellow  for  a  broken  head.     B.  If  Fl.  FhUatt.  Act  it. 
I've  breath  enough  at  all  times,  Lucifer's  musk -cat, 
To  give  jour  perfom'd  worship  three  rennet, 
A  sound  old  man  puts  his  thrust  better  home 
Than  a  spie'd  young  man.         Mamng.  Old  Lam,  iii- 1 
The  Italian  term  stoccaia,  seems  to  have  supplanted 
it,  as  more  fashionable : 

Venn,  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever  I  beard :  0,  d* 
stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note  that. 

B.  Jont.  Ev.  Man  in  H.  'vi 
Metaphorically,  a  brisk  attack : 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit ;  snip  soap,  quick  aod 
hom*-  Love  s  L  L  ».  1- 

So  Cooke,  the  queen's  attorney,  alluding  to  the 
wit  of  Sir  J.  Harington,  said, 
He  that  could  give  another  a  venu,  had  a  sure  ward  for  hJ»- 

Epigr.  L.  1.  Tule  to  ff.  «■ 
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In  the  law,  a  venue  is  a  very  different  thing.  It 
means  the  place  whence  the  caaae  of  action  is  said 

to  come : 

For  bnrds  snd  lawyers  both,  with  ease, 
May  place  the  venue  where  they  please. 

Pleader's  Guide,  i.  1. 
The  learned  author  speaks  of  rune,  or  vichuHum, 
as  the  same ;  but  the  word  is  surely  French,  as  in 
the  other 


Vent,  s.    An  inn;  from  the  Spanish  rcnta,  which 

—  Our  houie 
Is  but  n  vent  of  need,  that  now  and  then 
Receive*  a  guest,  between  the  greater  towns 
When  they  come  late.  B.  6)  Ft.  Love1!  Pilgr.  i.  1. 

Forthwith,  as  soon  as  be  espied  the  vent,  he  feigned  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  castle  with  f'»ur  turrets,  whereof  the  pinnacles  were 
of  glistering  silver,  without  omitting  the  draw.briJge,  deep  foes, 
ana  other  adherents  belonging  to  the  like  places:  and  approaching 
by  little  and  little  to  ibe  vent —  he  rested. 

Skelion's  Don  Qui*.  P.  I.  ch.  ii. 

7b  Vent.  To  snuff  up,  or  smell;  from  ventut:  as  we 
now  say,  to  wind  any  thing. 

See  bow  he  veutetk  into  the  winde. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Febr.  75. 
Be  unrig  Ins  nostrils  up  into  the  winde, 
A  »weet,  fresh  feeding  thought  that  he  did  vent. 
Nothing  as  hunger  sharpoeth  so  the  scent. 

Drayt.  Moonc.  p.  511. 
To  vent  up,  to  lift  up,  by  way  of  giving  air : 

But  only  vented  up  her  omhriere, 

And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

Spent.  F.Q.  III.  i.  48. 

Vbntagb,  s.  The  holes  or  stops  in  a  Ante. 

Govern  these  rentage*  with  yoor  finger  and  thumb. 

)Iuml.  iii.  9. 

Vental,  or  Vbntaii,  j.  The  beaver  of  a  helmet; 
ventaille,  old  French.  In  Chancer  and  Lydgate, 
aventail. 

But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  fear. 
Her  venial  up,  her  visage  open  laid.  Fair/as,  Ttuso,  vii.  7. 
Also  vi.  26. 

The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  chaonst, 
And  with  the  force,  which  in  itself  it  bote, 

Her  venlayle  shar'd  away  

With  that  her  angel's  fece,  unseen  afore, 

Like  to  the  ruddie  morne  appear'd  in  sight. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IV.  vi.  l». 

Verbal,  a.    Used  for  verbose. 

—  1  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady  s  maimers 
By  being  so  verbal.  Cymb.  ii.  3. 

f  do  not  recollect  another  instance  of  this  usage. 

Verd,  a.  seems  to  mean  greenness,  in  the  sense  of 
freshness. 


Like  au  apothecunrs 
and  wrif  at  the 


notion,  or  new  ale,  they  have  their 
hrst.   Dectar.  of  Popitk  Impost. 


R. 

Vbroea  wine.  A  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so  called 
from  a  white  grape  of  that  name,  of  which  it  was 
made,  and  sold  principally  at  Florence.  The  grape 
probably  had  its  name  from  its  greenish  colour, 


Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics, 
Drunk  your  verdea  wine,  and  rid  at  Naples. 

fl.  *  Ft.  Eider  Bro.  ii.  1. 

It  is  spoken  of  by  Chiabrera : 

Temprare  un  die  buon  Corao,  un  di  boon  Greco, 
Et  un  d'analMlissiina  verdea. 

Menage  confirms  the  reason  of  its  name:  "Questo 
celebre  vino,  a  mio  credere,  e  cosi  cbiamato  dal 
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colore,  che  tint  a  verdigno."  Origini.  The  best,  he 
says,  grew  on  the  hills  called  Arcetri.  So  much 
for  Theobald's  imaginary  river  Verde,  near  which  he 
supposes  this  wine  to  grow.  Note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Verdugo.  A  Spanish  word,  meaning  an  executioner, 
or  a  severe  stroke.  In  the  following  passage,  pro- 
bably intended  to  mean  a  stunning  blow  from  drink: 

Where,  sir?  Have  you  got  the  pot  verdugo  f 

B.  it  Ft.  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 

The  person  so  addressed  is  in  liquor.  The  com- 
mentators have  changed  it  to  vertigo.  Verdugo 
occurs  as  a  name,  lamer  Tamed,  iv.  1.  Perhaps 
meaning  the  hangman's. 

Jonson'8  term  of  Verdugothip,  must  therefore  be 
construed  fiangmanship,  instead  of  being  referred  to 
any  noble  family  of  Spain.  Face  ridicules,  while  he 
pretends  to  speak  highly  of  him  : 

—  His  great 
Verda^oship  lias  not  a  jot  of  language, 
So  much  the  easier  to  be  cmen'd.  Alchemist,  iii.  f . 

Verdurous,  a.    Green,  covered  with  verdure. 

Seem,  by  the  taste,  and  straogneas  of  the  t 
The  place  that  bare  them  faithfully  to  tell. 

Drayt.  Motet,  ire.  p.  161S. 
Milton  has  used  the  word,  and  Phillips. 


Vermilbd.   Adorned,  flourished,  vermiculated. 

The  presses  painted  and  vermiled  with  gold. 

P4.  de  Comminet,  D  d  3. 
It  it  all  of  square  marble,  mid  ail  the  front  vtrmded  with  goldr. 

Id.  ibid. 

Verser,  j.  A  versifier,  one  who  makes  verses ;  a  con- 
temptuous name  for  one  not  thought  worthy  of  the 
name  of  poet.    Drummond  says,  that  Ben  Joiuon 

Thought  not  Dart  as  a  poet,  but  a  verier,  because  he  wrote  not 
fiction.  Heads  of  a  Conversation,  Works,  p.  »S5. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  occasional  name  for 
some  kind  of  gaming  sharper.  One  gambler  says  of 
another,  evidently  meaning  to  be  witty,  on  being 
asked  whether  he  can  verse? 

Ay,  and  set  too,  my  lord.   He's  both  a  tetter  and  a  verser. 

Ckapsn.  Mont.  D'Ol.  iv.  1. 
Setter  is  easily  understood,  one  who  sets  at  hazard 
for  any  stake  proposed;  and  they  are  enumerated 
among  gamblers  in  Compl.  Gamester,  p.  5.  What  a 
verser  was  to  do,  is  not  bo  dear;  but  the  speech 
above-cited  is  intended  to  pun  between  these  occu- 
pations of  a  sharper,  and  the  writing  verses,  and 
setting  them  to  music 

To  verse  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Shakespeare  and 
Prior.   See  T.J. 

Via.  Literally  a  8*ay,  Latin;  but  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion for  away  !  go  on.  Doubtless  designed  originally 
as  a  quibble,  between  via,  a  way,  and  the  interjection 
away. 

Via  l  we'll  do't,  cotne  what  will.  Love'i  L.  L.  v.  f. 

Pie,  Pecunia !  when  she's  run  and  gone, 

And  lied,  and  dead ;  then  will  I  fetch  her  again. 

B.  Jems.  Devil  an  Au,  ii.  1. 
Away,  then,  find  this  fidler,  and  do  not  mis*  me 
By  nine  o'clock.   L.  Via!     B.  t\  Fl.  Mens.  Thorn,  ii.  9. 
Your  reward  now  shall  be,  that  I  will  not  cot  your  strings,  nor 
:  Via!  away! 

CUpm.  May-Day,  it.  1.  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  77. 
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Among  the  helps  in  horsemanship,  G.  Markham 


First  the  voyce,  nhicb  sou 
via,  how,  hey,  and  such-like, 
horse,  and  lend  a  great  helpe 


»hicb  sounding  sharply  and  cheerfully,  crying, 
1  -like,  adde  a  spirit  and  livelioesse  to  the 
i  to  all  his  motions. 
Cheep  and  Good  Husbandry,  p.  15. 

After  all,  via,  as  nn  interjection,  is  directly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italian.  Antonini  renders  it  in 
Latin  by  eju,  age,  and  gives  as  a  phrase  to  exemplify 
it,  Or,  via  !  non  aver  paura,"  which  is  exactly  the 
English  use  of  it,  in  our  examples.  The  Crusca 
Diet,  has  the  same. 
Vice,  or  Iniquity.  A  personage  in  the  old  dramas 
or  moralities,  whose  office  ana  character  has  been 
amply  explained  under  the  head  Iniquity.  The 
Vite  usually  exhibited  several  ludicrous  contests 
with  the  devil,  by  whom  he  was  finally  carried  away. 
A  song  given  to  the  Clown,  in  Twelfth  'Sight,  de- 
scribes this  personage  in  a  very  characteristic  style : 

I  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 

I'll  be  with  you  again; 

In  a  trice, 

Like  to  theott  Vice; 

Yoor  need  to  sustain. 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries,  ah  ha,  to  the  devil; 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad, 

Adieu,  goodman  devil ! 
Tusser  speaks  of  a  person  who  has 
Uis  face  made  of  hrnsse  like  a  wee  in  a  game. 
_      .    .  Chap.  54.  p.  101.  ed.  1678. 

That  is,  in  a  play. 

Now  issued  in  from  the  reoreward,  Madam  Vice,  or  oldc  Tni- 

Kitie,  with  a  lath  dagger  painted,  acrordinj;  to  the  fashion  of  old 
re  in  a  comedy.  Ua-le'i  Almanaeke,  1618,  p.  U. 

The  vice  was  in  fact  the  buffoon  of  the  morality, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  clown,  whom 
we  see  in  Shakespeare  and  others. 

Light  and  lascivious  poems,  which  are  commonly  more  commo- 
diously  uttered  by  these  buffous  or  vice*  in  playes,  then  by  any 
other  person.  Puttenham,  ii.  9.  p.  69. 

2.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  acting  that  part: 
There  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  nn  honest  priest,  who  was  some- 
times (simple  as  he  now  Mauds)  a  vice  in  a  play,  for  want  of  a 

.  Lit.  vol.  ix, 


Twelfth  N.  iv.  S. 


Plaint  PetxevaU,  in  Ceni.  Ut.  vol.  ix.  p.  551. 

Victualler.  A  tavern  keeper  was  sometimes  termed 
a  victualler,  under  which  name  a  still  more  disgrace- 
ful profession  was  often  concealed.  Thus  the  Hostess 
in  Henry  IV.,  whose  trade  is  not  at  all  equivocal, 
calls  herself  a  victualler. 

Marry,  there's  another  indictment  upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh 

to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law   Hottest.  All 

victualler)  do  so.  What's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole 
L""  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

This  informer  comes  into  Turn  bull  street,  to  a  victualling 
bouse,  and  there  fulls  in  league  with  a  wench. 

li'ebtter  it  Rovley't  Curt/or  a  Cuckold. 

To  Vie.  A  term  in  the  old  came  of  gleek,  for  to 
wager  the  goodness  of  one  hand  against  another. 
There  was  also  to  revie,  and  other  variations.  "  To 
vie,  [at  cards]  to  challenge,  or  invite."  N.  Bailey. 
Mr.  Gifford  best  defines  it :  "  To  vie,"  he  says, 
"  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  Bum  upon  a 
hand  of  cards ;  to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with  a  larger 
sum,  by  which  the  challenged  became  the  challenger, 
and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn,  with  a  proportionate 
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of  stake.  This  vying  and  revving  upon 
each  other,  continued  till  one  of  the  party  lost  cou- 
rage, and  gave  up  the  whole ;  or  obtained,  for  a  sti- 
pulated sum,  a  discovery  of  his  antagonist's  cards : 
when  the  best  hand  swept  the  table."  See  his  Wott 
on  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

The  first  or  eldest  says,  Tie  rye  the  ruff,  the  next  says,  11*  te* 
it,  the  third  says,  1'le  see  and  revie  it ;  ice. 

Comal.  Gamester,  p.  66. 

Also  Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  366.    It  was  used  aLw 
at  priraero,  and  other  games. 
Hence,  to  contend  in  rivalry  : 

—  Nature  wants  stuff 

To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy.  Jut.  h)  deep.  t.  t 

When  Petruchio  falsely  says  that  Katherine  vied 
kiss  on  kiss  with  him,  he  appears  to  mean,  that  she 
played  as  for  a  wager  with  them.  Tarn,  o) <  Shrtv. 
ii.  1. 

Hence  also  to  out-vie : 
I'll  either  win  or  lose  something,  therefore  I'll  tie  and  rent 
every  card  at  my  pleasure.  Greene'*  Art  of  Cenycaithitg. 

Vie  and  revie,  like  chapmen  proffer'd, 
Would  be  received  what  you  have  offered. 

Drayt.  Mute't  Elyttux. 

To  wager : 

More  than  who  vies  his  pence  to  see  some  tricke. 
Of  strange  Morocco's  dumb  arithmeticke. 

UulCt  Sat.  iv.  t.  p.  6t 

A  Vie,  j.  A  wager.  A  challenge,  or  invitation. 
Bailey. 

We'll  all  to  church  together  instantly. 

And  then  a  vie  for  boys.    B.  It  Ft.  Loyal  Subj.  v.  last  k 

Vies,  or  the  Vies.    An  old  name  for  the  Devizes,  ia 
Wilts.   "  Qui  prope  castrum  De  Vies,  sive  the  Vm, 
caput  aperit."    Camden's  Wills,  2d  ed.  p.  137. 
While  the  proud  Viet  your  trophies  boast, 
And  unreveng'd  walks  [Waller's]  ghost. 

Hudib.  I.ii.v.4». 
It  blew  him  to  the  Viet,  without  beard  or  eyes. 
But  at  least  three  heads  and  a  half. 

Loyal  Songt,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

Vi  ld,  a.  The  same  as  vile,  often  so  written,  though  do 
reason  appears  for  it  in  the  etymology,  or  otherwise. 
Johnson  writes  it  viCd,  as  if  from  a  verb;  but  it  is 
not  so.  See  him  in  I'iPd.  It  is  commonly  written 
vilde. 

—  But  this  vild  race, 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in" i  which  good  Datum 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with.  Tempest,  L  1 

With  beastly  sin  thought  hrr  to  have  dcfilde, 
And  made  the  vassall  nl  Ins  pleasures  vilde. 

S/xni.  F.Q.  I.  *i-  S 
But  what  art  thou?  what  goddesse,  or  how  styl'df 
A.  Age  am  I  call'd.    E.  Honcc  t'jlse  virago  vyta, 

Heyw.  Pleuuwt  Dialogue!,  p. 
Thus  seventeene  years  I  liv'd  like  one  exil'd, 

Until!  I  able  was  to  breake  a  lauuee, 
And  for  that  place  roe  seem'd  too  base  nnd  vUd. 

Har.  Arutt.  xv.  f. 
Vildly,  adv.    From  the  above,  for  vilely. 

Which  stunk  so  vildly,  that  it  font  him  slacke 
His  grasping  hold,  nnd  from  her  I 


turne  him  bncke. 

Spent.  P.  Q.  I.  i. » 

—  How  vildly  this  shows, 
In  one  that  would  command  another's  temper, 
And  bear  no  bound  in 's  own  !         B.tc  PL  1 

VlLlACO,  J. 

old  Italian. 

Now  out,  base  viliaco  !   Thou  my  resolution  ! 

B.  Jouton,  Ev.  M.  out  of  hit  H.  v.  S 

As  soon  as  eer  they  enter'd  our  gates,  the  noise  went;  befort 
they  came  near  the  great  hall,  the  faint-hearted  viltiaeeet  sooaW 
[fainted]  thrice.        Decker,  Satirvmattix,  Or.  of  Dr.  ii..  p. « 


B.  tf  FLPUgr  i-* 
A  villain,  scoundrel,  or  coward ;  viglieca, 
See  F/orio. 
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Vinew'd.    Mouldy.    "  Mucidus.".  E.  Colts. 

Many  of  Chaucer'*  word*  lire  become  ns  it  were  vinnst'd  and 
hoarie  with  over-long  King. 

T.  Beaumont  to  Speght,  U  hu  Chaucer. 

The  some  as  Finew'd,  q.  v. 
Viol  -  de-gam  bo.  Properly,  an  instrument  rather 
smaller  than  the  violoncello,  and  having  six  strings. 
1  suspect  that  by  viol  alone,  our  ancestors  meant 
violin,  or  perhaps  the  tenor.  See  the  quotations  in 
Johnson.  The  viot-de-gambo  was  a  fashionable  in- 
strument, even  for  ladies  to  play. 

He's  a  rery  fool  and  a  prodigal.  Sir  T.  Fie,  (hot  you'll  say 
so!  be  plays  on  the  viot-dc-gamba,  and  speaks  three  or  four  lan- 
guages. Twelfth  N.  i.  3. 

Here  riot  is  evidently  used  for  it: 

She  now  remain*  in  London — to  team  fashions,  practice  music ; 
the  voice  between  her  lips,  and  tho  vioi  between  her  legs,  she'll 
be  a  fft  consort  very  speedily. 

Middleton,  Tr.  to  catch  O.  One,  Act  i.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  136. 

Howell  considers  viol  as  meaning  both  :  "  A  rio/; 
una  viola,  di  braccio,  o  da  gamba:  a  viola  of  the 
arm  or  leg."    Vocabulary,  §  27. 

Coryat  accordingly  speaks  of  treble  viol,  which 
must  be  a  violin : 

I  heard  much  good  muMclte  in  Saint  Marke's  church,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  n  treble  rio/,  which  was  so  excellent  that  1  thmke 
do  man  could  sur|»a»*e  it.  Crud.  vol.  ii.  p.  SO.  repr. 

I  ler  vutl-de-gambo  is  her  best  content. 

Return  frtm  Parnassus,  iii.  2. 
Thy  gambo  violl  plac'd  between  thy  thigbs, 
Wherein  the  best  part  of  thy  courtship  lies. 

Afartion,  Satire  1. 

To  Violent,  v.    To  act  with  violence. 

The  grief  is  line,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  viotenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  causeth  it.  Tro.  if  Crest,  ir.  4. 

I  find  not  the  least  appeaniuce  that  his  former  adversaries  vio- 
lentcd  any  thing  againvt  him  tinder  (hat  queen. 

Fuller's  Worthies,  Anglesey,  under  Merrick. 
Ben  Jonson  has  to  violence : 

Then  surely  lore  hath  none,  nor  beauty  any, 

Nor  nature  violenced  in  both  these.      Devil  an  Ass,  ii  6. 

V i rbi us.  A  name  purely  Latin,  though  founded  on 
a  Greek  fable.  Virgil  tells  us,  that  it  was  assumed 
by  Hippolytus,  when  recalled  to  life  by  vEsculapius, 
after  which  he  lived  at  Aricia,  with  the  nymph 
Egeria : 

Solos  ubi  in  silvis  Ilalis  ignobilis  aivum 
Exigvret,  versoquc  ubi  noinmo  Virbius  esset. 

AZn.  vii.  776. 

Now  this  f'irbius,  say  the  etymologists,  is  made 
of  vir,  and  bis,  as  being  twice  a  man.  This  part  of 
the  story,  therefore,  must  be  altogether  Latin ;  but 
Pausanias  reports  the  revival  of  Hippolytus,  and  his 
living  at  Aricia,  B.  ii.  ch.  27.  Virgil  also  gives  him 
a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  makes  Aricia  his 
mother : 

Ibat  et  Hippnlvti  proles  pulchcrrima  hello 

Virbius  ;  insigneiu  qucm  mater  Aricia  tnisit 

Eductuui  /Eguria  lucis.  Ib.  v.  761. 

This  name  has  occasionally  been  used  to  signify, 
generally,  a  person  revived.  So  Massinger  has  intro- 
duced it : 

—  From  this  living  fountain 
I  could  renew  (he  vigour  of  my  youth, 
And  be  a  second  Virbius.  Rowan  Actor,  iii.  8. 

Hence  the  verses  collected  by  Duppa,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  honour  of  Ben  Jonson,  were  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Jonsonus  Virbius ;"  or,  as  a  less 
.  learned  publisher  might  have  named  them,  "  Jonsou 
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Revived."  They  consist  of  verses  in  honoitr  of  the 
deceased  poet,  written  by  the  nrosl  celebrated  persons 
of  that  day ;  among  the  rest,  Sir  .John  Bcuumont, 
Bishop  King,  May,  Habingrton,  Waller,  Howell. 
Cleveland,  Jasp.  Mayne,  W.  Cartwright,  Owen 
Feltham,  and  several  others  •  indeed,  almost  all 
writers  then  famous.  "  Jonsonus  Virbiu*"  is  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Gilford  at  the  end  of  Jonson's  works. 

To  Vibe.    To  turn  about;  now  always  written  veer, 

from  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  original,  virer. 

No,  no;  he  hath  vired  all  this  wltile,  but  to  come  the  sootier  to 
his  allotted  end.  Ptmbr.  Area  J.  p.  436. 

Vib.ej.ay,  s.  A  sort  of  rondeau,  not  very  well  defined 
in  English  verse,  but  certainly  derived  from  the 
French  virclai,  which  is  thus  described:  "  Nom 
d'une  ancienne  poesie  Francoise,  toute  composee  de 
vers  courts,  sur  deux  rimes.  Elle  commence  par 
quatre  vers,  dont  les  deux  premiers  se  repltent  dans 
le  cours  de  la  piece."  Diction.  Leiique.  Geo.  Gas- 
coigne,  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
real  origin,  makes  it  into  verlay,  and  explains  it  *'  verd 
lai/e,  or  green  song ;"  which  is  nonsense.  Nor  is  bis 
explanation  of  it  much  better.  See  his  Sotts  of  btstr. 
Haslewood's  ed.  1815,  p.  11.  The  real  derivation 
is  from  virer,  to  turn ;  for  the  virtlai  admitted  only 
two  rhymes,  and,  after  employing  one  for  some  time, 
the  poet  was  virer,  or  to  turn  to  the  other.  "  Apres 
avoir  conduit  pendant  quelque  temps  le  lai  sur  une 
rime  dominante  —  U  falloit  le  faire  tourner,  ou  virer, 
sur  1 'a litre  rime,  qui  devenoit  dominante  a  son  tour." 
Diet,  d* Elocution,  dans  le  mot  Lay.  They  were 
always  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  syllables.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  real  virelay  in  English  ;  but  they 
are  often  alluded  to  by  our  poets,  as  if  used. 

DrnirtU-s,  bMlatk,  s  treltiyet,  and  verses  vaine. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  x.  8. 

Where  be  the  dapper  ditties  that  I  dight, 

Aod  roundelays  and  virelayes  so  soot? 

Davison's  Poet.  Rhaps.  repr.  60. 

Then  slumber  not  with  dull  End vm ion, 

But  tune  thy  reed  to  dapper  verilayes. 

Droyt.  EeL  iii.  p.  1393. 
Dryden  used  the  word.  See  Johnson. 
Virelays  are  not  mentioned  by  Puttenham.  Gas- 
coyne,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  says,  "  but  I  must 
tell  you  by  the  way,  that  I  never  redde  any  verse 
which  I  saw  by  aucthoritie  called  verlay,  but  one, 
and  that  was  a  long;  discourse  in  verses  of  ten  Billa- 
bles," &c.  It  is  plain  that  he  had  not  seen  a  real 
vi  relay. 

Virginal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  virgin. 

The  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters.  Coriot.  v.  2. 

—  lears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire.     S  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 
Where  gentle  court  ami  gracious  delight, 
She  to  them  made,  with  mildness  virginal!. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  II.  ix.  W. 

Or  belonging  to  a  virginal,  v.  inf  ra. 

Where  be  these  rascals  that  skip  up  and  down. 

Faster  than  virginal  jacks.        Raw  Alley,  O.  Fl.  v.  483. 

Virginal,  i.  An  instrument  of  the  spinnet  kind,  but 
made  quite  rectangular,  like  a  small  piano-forte.  I  re- 
member two  in  use,  belonging  to  tne  master  of  the 
king's  choristers.  Their  name  was  probably  derived 
from  being  used  by  young  girls.  They  had,  like 
spinnets,  only  one  wire  to  each  note.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  speaks  of  them  as  being  in  fact  spinnets, 
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though  under  a  different  name;  yet  his  own  figures 
of  them  demonstrate  a  material  difference  in  the 
construction.  The  spinnet,  as  many  persons  remem- 
ber, was  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  had  the 
wires  carried  over  a  bent  bridge,  which  modi6ed 
their  sounds ;  those  of  the  virginal  went  direct,  from 
their  points  of  support,  to  the  screw-pegs,  regularly 
decreasing  in  length  from  the  deepest  bass  note  to 
the  highest  treble.   See  Hist,  of  Of  us.  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

This  was  her  schoolmaster,  and  taught  bar  to  play  the  virginals. 

Hon.  Whore,  O.  PI.  hi.  359. 
Sometimes  called  a  pair  of  virginals,  but  impro- 
perly : 

No,  for  she's  like  a  pair  of  virginal*, 
Always  with  jacks  at  her  tail. 

Id.  «  Part,  O.  PI.  iii.  454. 
8©  that  thy  teeth,  as  if  thou  wert  singing  prick-song,  stand 
coldly  quivering  in  thy  head,  and  leap  np  and  down  like  rhe  nim- 
bi* jacks  of  a  pair  of  Virginal*.        Decker,  GuP*  Hornb.  ch.  3. 

This  expression  rather  puzzled  the  learned  editor 
of  the  reprint  of  1812,  who  seems  to  have  concluded 
from  it  that  we  do  not  rightly  understand  what  the 
instrument  was ;  but,  having  frequently  seen  it,  I  can 
assure  him,  that  it  was  a  single  instrument,  even 
more  so  than  an  organ,  which  was  sometimes  also 
called  a  pair  of  organs.    See  Organs. 

To  Virginal,  v.  from  the  above.  To  play  with  the 
fingers,  as  on  a  virginal.  Apparently  intended  as  a 
word  coined  in  contempt  and  indignation. 

—  Still  virgtnalting 
Upon  his  palm!  Winter'*  Tale,  i.  2. 

Virid,  a.    Green;  a  Latinism,  from  viridis. 

Her  tomb  was  not  of  virid  Spartan  greet, 
Nor  yet  by  cunning  band  of  Scopas  wrought. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  w.  94. 
By  virid  Spartan,  I  suppose  the  translator  meant 
the  marble  called  verde  antico.   There  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  original. 

Visnomy,  f.  A  contraction  and  corruption  of  physiog- 
nomy, (quasi  physnomy)  improperly  used  for  counte- 


When  as  the  paioe  of  death  she  tasted  had, 
And  but  half  seeoe  his  ogly  vitnomie. 

Spent.  F.Q.  V.  ir.  11. 

So  also  in  Muiopotmos,  1. 310. 

Thou  out  of  tone  psalm-singing  slave !  spit  in  his  vitnomy. 

B.  te  ¥1.  Worn.  PUai'd,  iv.  1. 

Ulen-spieoel.  The  German  name  of  a  man,  called 
in  English  Owle-glass,  which  see.  Since  that 
article  was  printed,  i  have  met  with  a  French  trans- 
lation of  his  life,  with  this  title :  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie 
de  Tiel  W  lespiegle,  contenant  ses  faits  et  finesses,  ses 
aventures,  et  les  grandes  fortunes  qu'il  a  eucs,  ne 
s'ctant  jamais  laisse  tromper  par  aucune  personne." 
A  Amsterdam,  1702.  This  edition  professes  to 
contain  several  pieces  not  before  translated.  It  has 
a  neatly  engraved  frontispiece,  representing  an  owl 
looking  at  himself  in  a  glass,  which  is  supported  by 
a  figure  of  Folly,  with  the  motto,  "  Ridendo  dicere 
verum."  According  to  this  history,  be  was  buried 
in  the  year  1350;  but  the  motto  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  whole  is  a  jest.  Most  of  the  hero's  feats  are 
very  filthy. 

Ullorxa.   This  strange  name,  which  occurs  in  the 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  Timon,  is  only  mentioned 
here  as  marking  no  less  the  superstitious  veueration 
of  Mr.  Malone  for  that  edition,  and  the  equally 
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exaggerated  contempt  for  it,  which  Mr.  Steevens 
expresses  in  his  note  upon  the  passage. 

—  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 

Lucius,  Luculliis,  and  Serapraiiius,  [Ullorsa]  all. 

I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals.  1'tmm,  iii.  4. 

Now,  as  no  such  name  is  known  in  any  language, 
and  it  is  here  inconsistent  with  the  measure  of  the 
verse,  there  could  be  little  reason  to  restore  it;  but 
equally  unnecessary  was  it  to  decry  the  edition  in 
which  it  appears,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  in 
names,  certainly  has  more  authority  in  its  favour 
than  any  subsequent  edition. 

Umber,  or  Umbrcerk.    The  moveable  vizor  of  a. 
helmet,  that  which  shaded  the  face;  whence  its 
name.    Called  also  the  beaver. 
But  only  vented  up  her  vmbriere, 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

F.  Q.  III.  i.  4*. 

So  again,  in  IV.  iv.  44. 

Thorough  the  umber  iuto  Troylus*  race. 

Lidgate,  quoted  by  Steevens. 
And  hrast  up  his  water  three  times  — and  would  hare  stouten 
him  in  the  face.  Siowt't  Annul*,  1601,  sign.  S  s  3  b. 

Called  also  Ventall,  which  see. 

Another  signification  has  been  falsely  assigned  to 
vmber.  Hamlet  says,  speaking  of  playing  on  the 
pipe,  "  govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and 
thumb  ;M  Act  iii.  2.  but  the  old  quarto  reads, "  with 
your  fingers  and  the  umber."  Whence  some  have 
conjectured  that  umber  was  a  name  for  the  brass  key 
or  stop  on  the  German  flute ;  but  no  such  name  for 
it  any  where  appears,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  invention  of  such  a  key  is  more  modern 
than  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  discard  the  umber  of  the  quarto  Hamlet. 

Umber,  s.    A  sort  of  brown  colour.   This  word  is 
still  used,  technically,  in  the  same  sen 


III  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 


A*  you  /.  it,  i.  3. 
Umber  is  a  species  of  ochre,  formerly  brought 
from  Umbria.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron,  on  which  its  colour  depends.  Burnt 
umber  has  its  colour  modified  by  fire.  See  KidtTs 
Mineralogy,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

To  Umber.   To  stain  with  umber,  or  any  dark  hue. 

—  You  had  tane  the  pains 
To  dye  your  beard,  and  timbre  o'er  your  face, 
Borrow  d  a  sute  and  run*,  all  for  her  love. 

B.  Jon*.  Alck.  v.  3. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and,  through  their  paly  names, 
Each  battle  sees  the  others  umber' d  face. 

Wen.  V.  Act  iv.  Chorus. 
Even  Pope  has  used  "  umber  d  arms,"  for  em- 
browned." Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  explain  this  as  having  any  reference  to  the 
umber  of  the  helmet;  except,  indeed,  Mr.  Steevens 's 
pressing  the  word  adumbrations  into  the  service ;  as 
if  to  adumbrate,  for  to  overshadow,  were  not  known 
to  all.    See  the  notes  on  the  passage  of  Henry  V. 

Umbles,  s.    Part  of  the  inside  of  a  deer;  a  bunting 
term.    The  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 
The  keeper  hath  the  skin,  head,  umblct,  chine,  and  shooldan. 

Holintk.  i.  *04. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  used  im- 
properly for  limbs : 

Faith  a  good  well-set  fellow,  if  his  spirit 

Bo  answerable  to  bis  umbtet.  Roaring  Girt,  O.  PI.  vu  54. 
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The  old  books  of  cookery  give  receipts  for  making 
umo/e-pies ;  see  May's  Acc.  Cook,  p.  231,  and  on 
this  was  founded  a  very  flat  proverbial  witticism,  of 

making  persons  eat  umble-pyt,"  meaning  to  humble 
them.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  Swift's  Polite  Con- 
versation. 

Umbbana,  or  Ombbina.  The  name  of  a  fish,  called 
also  umbra;  in  English  umber,  or  grayling;  the 
salmo  thymallus  of  Linnseus.  Lovell  says  of  it:  "  At 
Rome  it's  counted  a  well  tasted  and  noble  fish :  and 
is  best  and  fattest  in  the  dog-dayes,  and  then  the  head 
is  the  best."  Hist,  of  Animals,  p.  230.  Much  the 
same  account  is  still  given  of  it.  See  Donovan's 
English  Fishes,  at  Plate  88.  The  French  call  it 
omhre;  which,  as  well  as  its  Latin  name,  umbra,  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  quick  gliding  awav, 
like  a  shadow.  It  is  much  celebrated  in  the  comedy 
of  the  Woman  Hater,  by  Fletcher,  where  Lazarillo,  a 
ridiculous  epicure,  is  tantalized  throughout  the  piece, 
with  the  prospect  of  feasting  upon  an  umbrana's 
head.    It  is  thus  introduced : 

—  For  the  duke's  own  table, 

The  bead  of  an  umbrana. 

L.  Is  it  possible? 

Can  heav'n  be  so  propitious  to  the  tlukef 
B.  Yes,  III  ussure  you,  sir,  'tis  possible. 

Heaven  is  so  propitious  to  him. 

L.  Why  then 
He  is  tbe  richest  prince  alive:  he  were 
The  wealthiest  monarch  in  all  Europe,  had  he 
No  other  territories,  dominions,  provinces, 
Nor  scots,  nor  palaces,  but  only  that 
UmOrona't  head. 

B.  Tit  very  fresh  and  sweet,  sir. 
The  fish  was  taken  but  this  night,  and  lb*  head, 
Asa  rare  novelty,  appointed  by 
Special  commandment  for  the  duke's  own  table. 

Act  i.  Scene  «. 

This  story,  which  is  treated  in  the  comedy  with 
excellent  humour,  seems  to  have  been  told  originally 
by  Paulas  Jovius,  de  Piscibus  Romanis,  (cap.  v.  p.  49.) 
from  whom  Bayle  quotes  it  at  large,  in  the  article 
Augustin  Chigi,  note  (A).  Tbe  gourmand  there  is 
T.  Tamisius ;  the  head  is  first  sent  to  the  Triumvirs, 
who  present  it  to  Cardinal  Riario,  and  he  again  to 
Cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  gives  it  to  C/iitius  (so  he 
Latinizes  Chigi)  and  he  to  a  courtezan,  his  mistress. 
The  pursuit  of  it  by  the  epicure,  through  all  these 
stages,  is  related  in  the  tale,  exactly  as  in  the  comedy. 
Jovius  thus  speaks  of  the  fish  -.  "  Umbram  hodie  Ro- 
mani  ombrinam  vocant.  Capita  umbrarum,  sicut  et 
silurorum,  triumviris,  rei  Romance  conservatoribus, 
dono  dantur."  Whether  Fletcher  had  the  story 
from  Jovius,  or  any  other  authority,  1  know  not. 
After  writing  this  account,  I  found  that  a  writer  in 
•  publication  called  the  Athenteum,  had  some  time 

East  detected  the  story  in  Bayle ;  whence  it  has 
een  repeated  in  Weber's  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Un.  A  particle  much  used  in  composition,  to  express 
a  negative  to  the  simple  word ;  like  a  privativa  of 
the  Greeks.  Tbe  compounds  of  it  are  so  numerous, 
that  many  which  are  not  in  common  use  might 
have  been  observed ;  but  as  they  do  not  generally 
require  any  explanation,  I  have  not  noticed  many 
of  them. 

Unanklko.    Unanointed,  i.e.  without  receiving  the 
supposed  sacrament  ol  extreme  unction ;  from  the 
Saxon  ele,  which  means  oil.   There  was  much  doubt 
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a  bout  the  following  passage,  till  this  sense  was  ascer- 
tained.  See  Johnson.     But  that  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  doubt,  sec  the  authorities  quoted  under 
Anelk. 

Unhoosel'd,  disappointed,  unoneltd.  Uaml.  i.  5. 

Unawares,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere  corruption  of  un- 
avare,  i.  e.  not  aware :  for  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  given  for  the  plural  form.  Johnson  say* 
that  he  thinks  at  unawares  is  the  proper  form,  in 
the  sense  of  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  It  is  certain 
that  at  unawares  was  occasionally  used.  Yet  the 
oldest  translation  of  the  Psalms  (that  in  the  Prayer- 
Book)  gives  unauares,  without  at,  in  the  very  psalm 
which  he  quotes.  ■ 
Yea,  tbe  very  abject  s  came  together  ft  gainst  me  unawares, 

ft.  xxvi.  13. 

The  Bible  version  has  dropped  the  term  altogether 
in  that  place, substituting,  "  and  I  knew  it  not;"  but 
in  an  earlier  verse  it  has  the  other  form  : 
Let  destruction  come  upon  bin  at  unawart*.  V.  8. 

Dryden  also  has  the  expression.  See  Johnson. 
But  it  is  certainly  now  obsolete,  and  would  not  bear 
analysing  at  any  time : 

—  Who  halhstabb'd 
This  silly  creature  here,  at  mnamoret. 

Dam.  Hymen'*  Triumph,  iv.  4.  o.  313. 
Unbabbed.    Untrimmed,  not  dressed  by  the  barber. 

Must  I  go  shew  tbero  my  unbarb'd  sconce.    Coriol.  iii.  S. 

Metaphorically,  not  mown : 

—  When  with  hit  hounds 

Tbe  lab'rinc  hunter  tufts  tbe  thick  mnbarUd  grounds 
Where  harbor'd  u  the  hart.    Drayt.  Polyolb.  xiii.  p.  910. 

Un  bated.  Not  blunted,  as  foils  are,  but  having  a 
sharp  point. 

—  You  mav  choose 

A  sword  unbated,  and  in  a  puss  of  practice 

Requite  him  for  your  father.  UamL  iv.  7. 

Pope  says  that  some  editions  read  here  embaited, 

i.  e.  envenomed ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  because 

in  the  very  next  act,  unbattd  and  envenomed  are 

joined  together: 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand 

Unbattd  and  envenom'd.  Act  v.  S. 

Unbraioed.  Not  braided  as  laces  are.  Till  a  more 
certain  explanation  can  be  found,  this  simple  and 
natural  one  may  surely  answer  the  purpose. 

C.  Has  he  any  unhraidtd  wares? 

S.  lie  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

M  int.  Tale,  iv.  3. 

This  word  would  hardly  require  notice,  had  it  not 
puzzled  some  of  the  commentators  of  Shakespeare. 

To  Uncape.  Said  to  be  a  hunting  term,  but  no  au- 
thority is  produced,  and  the  explanations  are  various. 
It  seems  to  imply  throwing  off  the  dogs. 

—  1  warrant,  well  unkennel  the  fox. 
Let  ine  stop  this  way  6rtt :  —  so  now  uncape. 

hi  err.  W.  W.  iii.  3. 

The  commentators  have  puzzled  strangely  about  it. 
Falstaff  is  the  fox,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  hidden, 
or  kennel'd,  somewhere  in  the  house ;  no  expression, 
therefore,  relative  to  a  bag-fox,  can  be  applicable, 
because  such  a  fox  would  be  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunters.  The  uncaping  is  decidedly  to  begin 
the  hunt  after  him ;  when  the  holes  for  escape  had 
been  stopped.  How  correctly  the  term  is  used,  not 
being  a  fox-hunter,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  tbe 
of  the  passage  is  clear  enough. 
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Unce,  *.    A  claw ;  from  uncus,  Latin. 

The  river-walking  serpent  to  make  sleepe, 

Whose  horrid  crest,  blew  skales,  and  uMcn  blacke, 

Threat  every  one  a  death.    Hrytcood,  Brit.  Troy,  vii.  70. 

To  Unclue.  A  very  uncommon  word,  seemingly  for 
to  unravel,  or  undo. 

If  I  should  pay  yuu  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 
It  would  undue  me  quite.  Timon  of  Ath.  i.  1. 

Uncoal-carrying.    A  ridiculous  compound,  derived 
i.  from  the  cant  phrase  of  carrying  coals,  in  the  sense 
of  putting  up  insults.    See  Coals,  to  carry. 

Now,  sir,  L«  (being  of  an  un  coaUarrying  spirit)  falls  foul  of 
him,  calls  him  gull  openly. 

Chapman's  May  Day,  iii.  Anc.  Drama,  iv.  ^^. 

The  person  had  been  instructed  before, 
Above  all  things,  you  must  carry  no  coats.  Ibid.  p.  20. 

Uncouth,  a.  In  its  simplest  sense,  unknown;  used 
also  for  strange,  perplexing.  From  the  Saxon,  cuS, 
known,  with  the  negative  particle.  In  modern 
usage,  this  word  seems  entirely  confined  to  objects 
of  sense,  and  principally  of  sight,  as  to  things  which 
have  an  awkward  and  disgusting  appearance ;  for 
which  reason,  when  we  meet  it  applied  to  mental 
objects,  it  produces  an  antiquated  effect. 

I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear.  Tit.  Andr.  ii.  4. 
All  cleane  disroayd  to  see  to  uncouth  sight. 

Sjxnt.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  40. 
Now  this  uncouth  sight  was  that  of  seeing,  in  a 
dream,  his  lady  behaving  immodestly. 

That,  with  the  uncouth  smart,  the  monster  lowdly  cryde. 

Ibid.  I.  xi.  20. 

2.  Unbecoming: 

Nor  swell'd  his  breast  with  uncouth  pride  therefore, 
That  heav'n  above  on  him  this  charge  had  laid. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  i.  18. 

3.  Simply,  uncommon,  of  unknown : 

—  It  is  no  uncouth  thing 

To  see  fresh  buildings  from  old  ruins  spring. 

B.  Jom.  Scjanut,  iii.  ad  fin. 
Johnson  has  no  distinction  of  sense. 

Uncouth,  Unkjss'd,  that  is,  unknown,  unkiss'tl.  A 
proverbial  phrase,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  saluting 
friends  ana  acquaintances  at  meeting,  but  not  unin- 
troduced  strangers.  Ray  therefore  has  it,  "  unknown, 
unkissed."  Prov.  p.  22.  So  also  Heywood  : 
Unknoune,  unkist  ;  it  is  lost  that  is  un«outlit. 

Poem,  AH*  J5GC,  D  4. 
Thou  caytif  kerne,  uncouth  thou  art,  unkht  thou  eke  sal  bee. 

Mar-Martini,  m  Cent.  Lit.  ix.  59. 
He  cannot  be  so  uncivill  a*  to  intrude,  unhid,  uncouth,  unkut. 

Hawkins's  Apollo  Shroving,  8vc>.  161!?,  D  6  b. 

To  Underbear.   To  bear;  the  same  as  to  undergo. 

—  Aud  leave  those  wounds  alone 

Which  I  alone  am  bound  to  undtr-bc»f.  King  Juhn,  iti.  I. 
And  patient  underbuying  of  his  fortune.     Kick.  11.  i.  \. 

To  Ukderfong.    A  Chaucerian  word,  retained  by 
Spenser,  and  some  others ;  from  unbejipjnjan,  or 
-jjonjan,  Saxon,  meaning  to  ensnare,  or  undertake. 
And  thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  trechoree 
Didst  under fonge  mv  lassc  to  who  to  lielit. 

Spent.  Shrp.  Kal.  June,  v.  10*. 

Also  to  undertake : 

Hut  if  thou  algato  lust,  light  virelnyes. 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  underjtmgt. 

Id.  ib.  Nov.  v.  «l. 

To  guard  from  beneath  : 
The  wulh  s  —  have  towns  upon  them  sistirne:  mounts  unJer. 
fonging  and  ennWkiug  Owm,  two  of  old,  now  three. 

iW#  Lenten  Stuff,  Hurt.  Mi*,  v..  Ii3.  Park's  ed. 

Also  to  entrap : 

Ajid  suinc  by  slight  he  eke  doth  un,l<rf,,»g. 

P.  Q  v.  ii.  7. 
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Here  it  \»  underfang : 

I  studied  still,  in  every  kind  of  riiinc. 

To  servo  my  prince  and  underfang  his  fone. 

Mirr.  Meg.  p.  107. 

Un  n  er-m kal,  j.  means  only  afternoon.  Not  made 
from  a  meal,  a  repast,  but  from  mail,  Saxon,  for 
part  or  portion  ;  as  in  tlropmeal,  piecemeal,  Sec.  "  The 
after-part  of  the  day."  Hence  it  is  Latinized  by 
pomeridies,  or  post-ineridies,  in  the  Promptuatim 
Parvuforurn. 
1  thiuk  I  am  furnished  for  cnttcrn  pears,  for  one  under-mal. 

B.  Jont.  Barth.  Fair,  iv.  t 
That  is,  "  I  have  enough  for  one  afternoon."  It 
has  been  explained,  "  an  afternoon's  meal,  or  slight 
repast  after  dinner ;"  but  that  is  contradicted  by  the 
following  examples.  Here,  for  instance,  it  means 
evidently  the  time  jifter  dinner : 

Hv  the  tune  —  lie  h  ith  din'd  ut  a  taveme,  and  slept  usicr- 
meale  at  a  bawdy-house,  his  purse  is  on  the  hiild. 

iYniA'j  Lenten  Stuff,  llarl.  Misc.  vL  1M. 
Perhaps  also  for  the  siesta,  or  afternoon's  repose: 
And  in  a  narrower  limit  than  the  forty-year's  nndrrmtalc  nf  th« 
seven  slecpi  rs.  JVmA,  ut  infra,  p.  1M. 

To  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  in  Coles's  Engliih 
Dictionary,  (1677)  I  find  under  mclet  exactly  explained 
afternoons. 

Undern,  s.  Nine  in  the  morning,  or  the  third  how 
of  the  day,  according  to  ancient  reckoning.  Pore 
Saxon ;  occurring  also  in  several  compounds,  as 
undernmete,  undernsang,  &c.  How,  therefore,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  should  be  at  a  loss  for  its  etymology,  i 
cannot  guess;  and  to  under  noon,  which  he  quotes  froai 
Peck's  Desiderata,  it  could  not  have  any  reference; 
uiidernoon,  or  afternoon,  being  clearly  three  hours 
at  least  later  than  the  undent.  His  very  quotation 
shows  undernone  to  be  later  than  ten  o'clock.  See 
the  note  on  ver.  8136  of  the  Cant.  Tales.  Neither 
has  it  any  connexion  with  Orndern,  or  Arndebn, 
q.  v. 

Underskinker.  Under  -  drawer ;  from  under  and 
skinker.    See  Skin k. 

I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even  now  iatn  r,; 
hnnd  by  an  undtr-ikinker,  one  that  never  spake  other  Enguvh "> 
his  life  tbaii,  *♦  eight  shillings  and  sixpence;"  and,  "  you  see 
come."  1  Hen.  IV.  u.i. 

Un  der-song,  ».  The  burden,  or  the  accot 
a  song. 

—  He  thus  began  — 
To  praise  his  love,  his  hasty  waves  among, 
The  frothy  rocks  bearing  the  undt ruing. 

Brotene,  Brit. 
So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around, 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  under-tong. 

Dryden  also  used  it.    See  Johnson. 
Un  nER-spuR-LEATH  er,  ».    An  underling,  a  subser- 
vient person.    A  quaint  metaphor. 

A  design  was  publicity  set  on  foot,  to  dissolve  the  Catholic 
church  into  numberless  clans  and  clubs;  und  to  degrade  p»f!t» 
into  meer  tenders,  or  under- ipurleat her t  to  thiwe  clans  nan  clubs- 
J.  Johnson,  Unit.  Suerif.  Pref.  p  »»l 
Swift  has  it  too.  but  I  forget  where. 

7V>  Un  deutake.    To  take  in,  or  receive. 

\V1iom>  voice  so  soone  as  he  did  undrrtake, 
Rlisoones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  slake. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  im  3* 

Umikrtime,  or  Undertide,  *.  Evening;  hVm 
under  and  time.  The  inferior,  or  under  part  of  tli* 
day.  It  has  no  connexion  with  Unoern,  which. ai 
we  have  seen,  refers- to  an  early  hour  before  noon. 


Past.  ii.  p  105- 
Sptiu.  F.  Q 
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He,  coming  horn*  at  undertime,  there  foond 
Hie  fiijrest  creature  that  be  ever  saw. 

Sptm.  F.  Q.  III.  vii.  IS. 

The  dictionaries  have  under! ide,  in  the  same  sense. 
Verstegan  ia  one  of  those  who  erroneously  refer  it 
to  Undern,  p.  186. 

Under-wrought,  for  undermined;  that  is,  under- 
worked. 

But  tliou  from  loving  England  art  so  fur, 
That  thou  hast  uuderurought  its  lawful  king. 

if.  John,  ii.  1. 

Unear'd.    Untilled.    See  to  Ear. 

Tor  where  is  the  to  fnir,  whose  unear'd  womb, 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry.  Shake tp.  Sonnet  3, 

Uneath,  Unneth,  or  Unneths,  adv.  Not  easily, 
hardly,  scarcely.    Saxon,  eaS,  easily. 

Uneath  she  may  endure  the  flinty  streets 
To  tread  tbem  with  her  tendtr-teeling  Icit. 

2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 
That  now  unntthet  their  feet  could  them  uphold. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Jan.  v.  6. 
He  lifts  at  jugges,  and  pots,  and  Cannes,  hat  they 
Had  been  so  well  fill'd  that  he  unneth*  may 
Advance  them  —  to  his  head. 

Heyxe.  Hierarehie,  B.  ii.  p.  579. 
And  unneth  though  I  utter  specdie  speech, 
No  fault  of  wit  or  folly  makes  me  faint. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  380. 

See  Eath. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be  put  as  a 
contraction  of  underneath.  It  certainly  does  not  well 
admit  its  usual  sense : 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hidcmis  sound, 

That  all  the  ayre  with  terror  filled  wyde, 
And  sccra'd  untath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  *i.  4. 

Unexprf.ssive,  for  inexpressible,  has  been  thought  a 
singular  use  in  Milton,  but  he  had  it  from  Shake- 
speare : 

—  Cnrve  on  ev'ry  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpreunt  she. 

At  you  I.  it,  ui.  8 

So  in  Lycidas : 

And  hears  the  uneipreaire  nuptinl  song.  Vir.  I?6 

And  Hymn  to  Nativity,  v.  1 16. 

Being  not  formed  according  to  analogy,  it  has 
not  continued  in  use,  notwithstanding  these  high 
authorities. 

Unhappy,  a.  Often  used  for  mischievous,  as  we  now 
occasionally  say  unlucky  ;  an  unlucky  boy,  an  unlucky 
trick,  would  formerly  have  been  called  unhappy. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  un  unhappy. 

Atl't  W.  that  Endt  IV.  iv.  5. 

Upon  his  neck  light  th.it  unhappy  blow, 
And  cut  the  sinews  and  the  throat  in  twain. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  U.  70. 

Unhappily,  adv.    Waggishly,  censoriously. 

You  are  a  churchman,  or  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 

1  should  judge  now  unhappily.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  4. 

Answer  me  not  in  words,  but  deeds; 
1  know  you  always  talk'd  unhappily. 

Ahdromana,  O.  PI.  si.  49. 

To  Unuelk.    To  uncover;   from  helan,  Saxon,  to 


Then  suddenly  both  wimiIJ  themselves  unhele. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  IF.  xii.  64 
Nest  d,d  Sir  Triamond  unto  their  s:j;lit, 
The  fice  of  his  dearo  Cimucco  unhealt.    Id.  ib.  IV.  Y.  10. 
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—  Would  I  went  fore'd 

To  burn  my  fathers  tomb,  unheal  his  bonrs, 
And  dash  them  in  tho  dirt,  rather  than  this. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.  iv.  43. 

Chaucer  uses  it. 
Unhousf.ll'd.    Without  receiving  the  sacrament. 
See  Housel. 

Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Vnhomcll'J.  Haml.  i.  5. 

Unimproved.    Unreproved,  unimpeached. 

—  Young  Portinbras, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full.  Id.  i.  1. 

See  to  Improve,  and  Johnson,  in  loc. 

Union.    A  fine  pearl;  unio,  Latin. 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Id.  v.  2. 

So  afterwards,  "  Is  the  union  here.'"  but  in  that 
place  I  suspect  that  the  author  intended  a  quibble. 
Ay,  were  it  Cleopntra's  nnivn. 

S.>liman  Sr  JVrj.  Or.  of  Dr.  ii.  23?, 

Pliny  says,  that  the  name  unio  was  an  inventibn 
of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  Rome,  to  denote  only  such 
pearls  as  could  not  be  matched ;  which  Holland 
most  accurately  translates1:  ~ 

If  they  be  [orient]  white,  great,  round,  smooth,  and  wcightie. 
Qualities,  I  may  tell  you,  not  ensily  to  be  found  all  in  one:  inso- 
much as  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  two  perfitly  sorted  together  in 
all  these  points.  Ami  hereupon  it  is  th.it  our  dainties  and  deli- 
cates  here  at  Rome  have  devised  this  name  for  them,  and  call 
them  uniont,  as  a  man  would  say,  lingular,  and  by  themselves 
alone.  A*.  //.  i*.  35.  p.  955. 

Solinus,  and  others,  have  given  a  mistaken  reason, 
as  if  it  was  that  two  were  never  found  together. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  unique t,  but  singulars., 

Evelyn  uses  the  term,  speaking  of  Cleopatra's 
large  pearl,  in  his  Journal,  21  Feb.  1646. 

Unkempt,  or  Unkemb'd.  Uncombed.  See  Kemb, 
and  Kf.mpt. 

The  fnintik  mtither,  all  unhrac't,  (alas!) 
With  silver  locks  unkembd  about  her  face. 

Sytv.  Dubart.  The  Captaines,  p.  390. 
Metaphorically,  unpolished : 

And  how  my  rimes  be  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Nov.  51. 
And  s.ivd,  thy  offprs  base  I  greutly  loth, 
And  eke  thy  words,  uucourteuus  and  unkempt. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  x.  29. 

Unrest.    Unknown,  for  unkenned. 

Nor  sought  for  Bay,  the  learned  shephenrd's  meed, 
But,  ns  a  swaine  uukent,  fed  on  the  plains, 
And  made  the  Eccbo  umpire  of  my  strains. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  i.  p.  2. 
Unlich,  for  unlike.    A  poetical,  or  rather  unpoetical 
license,  for  the  sake  of  rhyming  to  pitch. 

Her  twyfold  tente,  of  which  two  blacke  us  pitch, 
And  two  were  bronnc,  yet  each  to  each  unlich. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  28. 
Lich,  for  like,  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Chaucer, 
and  Spenser  himself.    See  Lien. 

Unlustrous.  Devoid  of  lustre.  Shakespeare  was 
not  usually  a  coiner  of  words,  but  no  other  authority 
has  yet  been  produced  for  thin : 

—  In  an  eye, 

Base  and  unluttrout  as  the  smoky  light 

That's  fed  with  stiiiking  tnlhm.  Cymb.  i  7. 

Unman n'd.  A  term  in  falconry,  applied  to  a  hawk 
that  is  not  yet  tamed,  or  made  familiar  with  nun. 
Metaphorically,  for  maiden. 

—  Come,  civil  night,  — 

Howl  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 

With  thy  black  mantle.  '  Rom.  St  Jul.  iii.  2. 

Most  of  the  expressions,  in  this  passage,  allude 
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to  terms  of  falconry.  A  hawk  was  hooded  to  keep 
her  quiet;  and  she  bated,  when  she  fluttered  and 
seemed  uneasy. 

Unnoted.  Not  marked,  or  shown  outwardly;  for 
such  seems  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

And  with  »uch  sober  and  unnoted  pas*ion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  tui  argument.  Timon  of  Ath.  iii.  5. 

Unplavsive,  a.   Not  applauding,  averse. 

—  Tia  like  he'll  question  me, 
Why  »uch  unplautive  eye*  are  bent,  why  tuni'd  on  him. 

Tro.  it  Crete,  iii.  S. 

Unpossible.    Now  changed,  in  common  use,  to  im- 


—  For  us  to  levy  power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 

Is  all  unpouible.  Rich.  II.  it.  178. 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bible,  it  has  been 
silently  changed  to  impossible,  where  it  was  at  first 
unpossible.    See  T.  J. 

Unpbegnant.    Dull,  stupid;  the  contrary  to  preg- 
nant, in  its  sense  of  acute,  sagacious,  file. 

-  Make  me  unpregnant 

And  doll  to  all  proceeding*.  Meat,  for  Meat.  it.  4. 

See  Pregnant. 


Un proper.     Not  confined  to  one 


from 

proper,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to*  a  particular 
person. 

—  There's  millions  now  alive 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  improper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.  Othello,  it.  1. 

See  Proper. 

Unready.  Undressed.  To  dress  being  often  a  part 
of  making  ready,  to  undress  was  called  to  make  un- 
ready. 

How  now,  my  lords,  what  all  unready  sot 

1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1. 

This  is  said  to  the  French  lords,  on  seeing  them 
leap  from  the  walls  in  their  shirts. 

Why  I  hope  you  are  not  going;  to  bed ;  I  see  you  are  not  yet 
unready.     Chapm.  Mont.  D'Olive,  Act  v.  Anc.  Dra.  iii.  p.  418. 
Enter  James,  unready,  in  his  night-cap,  garterless. 

Stage  Direction  in  Two  Maidi  of  Moreclack. 

To  make  Unready.  To  undress  a  person,  or  one's 
self. 

Come,  where  hare  you  been,  wench  ?  make  me  unready, 
I  slept  but  ill  last  night.        B.  A;  Fi.  hi.  Princ.  Act  iii. 
A  young  gentlewoman,  who  was  in  her  chamber,  making  her- 
self unready.  Puttenh.  B.  iii.  ch.  18. 

Take  this  warm  napkin  about  your  neck,  sir,  while  I  help  to 
make  you  unready.  Middle  ton,  Trick  to  Catch  O.  One, 

Act  iii.  Anc.  Dr.  v.  p.  183. 
Mont.  Good  day,  my  love :  what,  up,  and  ready  too  ? 
Tarn.  Both,  my  dear  lord,  not  all  this  night  made  I 
Mytelf  unready,  or  could  sleep  a  wink. 

Chapm.  Butty  D'Amb.  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  J77. 

To  Unready,  v.   To  undress. 

Hee  remayned  with  his  daughter,  to  give  his  wife  time  of  tin- 
readying  herself.  Pernor.  Arc.  p.  379. 

Unrecvring.    Incapable  of  cure,  incurable. 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  luuh  recei/d  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Titut  Andr.  iii.  1. 

Unrespective.  Inconsiderate. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Richard  HI.  tv.  *. 
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When  dissolute 


impiety 
e  imnda 


possess'd 


and  poo; 


ople. 
Daniel, 


Not  respected,  neglected : 

—  Nor  the  remaining  v 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective 
Because  we  now  are  full.  IV.*Cr.ii.|. 

To  Unreave.   To  unravel. 

Penelope  for  her  Ulysses'  sake 

Devis'd  a  web,  her  wooers  to  deceive, 
In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  nuke, 

Th«  same  at  uigbt  she  did 


See  T.  J. 

Unrest.  Want  of  rest,  unhappiness;  a  poetical 
word,  too  long  disused,  but  lately  revived.  Shake- 
speare employed  it  several  times. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 

Rich.  II.  i.  4. 

Ay,  to  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  unrest.      Rom.  if  Jul.  i  5. 
Be  well  ndris'd,  thou  entertain'st  a  guest 
That  is  the  harbinger  of  all  unrett. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  i.  t.  p.  48. 
The  worm  of  jealous  envy  and  aural, 
To  which  bis  gnaw'd  heart  is  the  growing  food. 

Craihaw,  Sotpelto  tt Herode,  Stan.  ii. 

Milton  used  the  word,  from  whom,  and  other 
authors,  it  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Johnson. 

To  Unseel.  Applied  to  the  eyes,  to  open  them;  in 
opposition  to  that  mode  of  seeling,  or  closing  them, 
which  was  practised  upon  hawks.    See  Sebl. 

Then  daiel'd  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambitioa  blinds. 
Shall  be  unteel'd  by  worthy  wights. 

Verses  by  Q.  Elit.  in  Puttenh.  iii.  SO.  p.  *». 
Unseeming.   Not  seeming,  putting  on  the  contrary 
appearance. 

You  do  the  king,  my  father,  ton  much  wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeming,  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

Love's  L.  L.  a.  I. 

Unseminar'd.  Deprived  of  seminal  energy;  beingan 


• —  Tis  well  for  thee, 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.  Ant.  a}  Cltop.  I  S- 

The  word  appears  to  have  been  coined  for  the 
occasion.     Many,  indeed,  of  these  un't  seem  to 
stand  merely  on  the  general  analogy  of  composition. 
Unsmirched.  Not  blackened,  uncontamiualed.  See 
Smirch. 

Ev'n  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  Uaml.  iv.  *. 

Unstanched.  Insatiate,  not  to  be  stopped  or  re- 
strained ;  from  to  staunch,  in  the  sense  of  stopping 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

Stifle  the  villain  whose  unstanched  thirst, 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

3  lien.  VI  li-k 
Metaphorically,  incontinent;  as  in  Temp.  i.  I. 
To  Untappice.    To  come  out  of  concealment,  a 
hunting  term.  Mr.  Gilford,  on  the  following  passage 
of  Massinger,  says,  "  A  hunting  phrase,  for  turning 
the  game  out  of  the  bag,  or  driving  it  out  oft 
cover."    Here,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  neuter  sease. 
I'll  discover  myself. 
Now  111  untappice,  [comet forward  with  the  bottle]. 

Massing.  V try  Warn.  in.  i- 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  the  compound  word ; 
but  Tapished  is  given  above,  from  Fairfax,  with 
proofs  of  its  being  a  hunting  term.   See  Top  pic*. 
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Untemted.  Unappeased ;  not  put  into  a  way  of 
cure,  as  a  wound  is  when  a  surgeon  has  put  a  tent 
into  it.    See  Tent. 

Hi'  untenled  wounding*  of*  father's  carte 

Pierce  every  sense  about  thee.  Lear,  I  4. 

Untew'd.  Not  dressed,  or  combed  like  hemp. 
Whence  the  following  ridiculous  description  of  a 
black  sheep : 

I  will  encounter  that  blacke  and  croell  enemie,  that  bearctli 
rough  and  unteu-'d  locks,  whose  sire  [i.  e.  the  battering  mm] 
throweth  downe  the  strongest  walls,  whose  legs  are  as  many  as 
both  ours,  on  whose  head  are  placed  must  horrible  hornet  by  na- 
ture, as  a  defence  from  all  harnies.  Lyly't  Endymion,  it.  t. 

Un thrift,  as  a  substantive.  A  prodigal,  one  lost  to 
all  ideas  of  thrift. 


—  My  rights  and  royalties 

Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  n»ny 

To  upstart  untkrifh.  Rick.  II.  ii,  3. 

Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend, 

Shifts  but  his  place,  lor  still  the  world  enjoys  it. 

Skakap.  Sonn.  it. 

If  be  were  an  unthrift,  a  ruffian;  a  drunkard,  or  a  licentious 
liver,  then  you  bad  reason.         B.  Jont.  Every  M.  in  U.  iii.  7, 
Untkryftet  do  gather  together  with  untkriftet,  and  good  fel- 
lowes,  with  suche  as  be  good  fellowes,  and  so  lorthe. 

Taverner't  Adagiet,  A  8  b. 
Unthrift,  a.    The  adjective  is  usually  unthrifty,  but 
in  the  following  passages  it  is  unthrift: 

What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved 
after  his  meanes  i  Tim.  o/Atk.  iv.  S. 

—  In  such  n  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 

And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 

As  far  as  Belmont  Jder.  Yen.  v.  1. 

Unthrifty  also  occurs  several  times. 

In  the  first  example,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
unthrift  a  substantive,  by  a  different  pointing ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary. 

Uwtbimmed,  part.  Undrest,  dishevelled.  To  trim 
the  hair,  or  beard,  was  to  perform  the  operation  of  a 
barber  upon  them ;  hence,  the  contrary  waa  to  have 
those  parts  neglected. 

So  let  thy  tresses,  flaring  in  the  wind, 
Untrinmed  hang  about  thy  bared  neck. 

Toner.  *  Own.  O.  PI.  u.  Ml. 
Oh  let  me  dress  up  those  untr.mmed  lock*.     Ibid.  p.  224. 

—  The  devil  tempi*  thee  here, 

In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.        K.  Jokn,  iii.  1. 

Whether  the  word  here  means  loosely  apparelled, 
or  has  any  more  hidden  meaning,  I  would  not  too 
hastily  pronounce.  See  Chapman's  May-day,  Anc. 
Dr.  iv.  p.  95.    See  also  Trim. 

Unvalued, part.  Not  to  be  valued,  invaluable,  ines- 
timable. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wreck*, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.         Rich.  III.  i.  4. 
'Mongst  which,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  lye 
Two  golden  apples  ot'trnveWaf  price.  Spenter,  Sonnet  U. 
So  Miltoo,  on  Shakespeare  himself: 
—  Each  heart 
TIath,  from  the  leave*  of  thy  unvalued  book. 
Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took. 

Fpitapk  on  Skakttp. 

But  it  also  meant  not  valued : 

For  lie  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth, 
He  rony  not,  at  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself.  Uaml.  i.  3. 

UNWA  ged,  p«r/.   Without  wages,  unhired. 
And  we  oar  owne,  to  live  or  die  unwaged. 
M9  Mirr.for  Mag.  p.  406. 


VOL 

Unwary,  a.  Unexpected. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amaied  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  ummry  s.ght. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.xii.JS. 
Unwist,  a.    Unknown,  undiscovered. 

Of  hurt  smwiat  most  danger  doth  redound. 

Ibid.  III.  ii.  to. 

Voider,  s.  A  basket  or  tray  for  carrying  out  the 
relics  of  a  dinner,  or  other  meal. 

Piers  Ploughman  laid  the  cloth,  and  Simplicity  brought  in  the 
voider.  Decker,  Guts  II.  B.  ch.  1. 

So  in  a  burlesque  speech  quoted  before : 
Instead  of  tears,  let  them  pour  capon-saoce 
Upon  my  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dust, 
Manchets  for  stones ;  for  others  glorious  shields, 
Give  me  a  voider.  B.  If  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  i.  3. 

To  Voinb,  for  foin,  or  to  push  in  fencing;  as  vade  for 
fade. 

For  to  voine,  or  strike  below  the  girdle,  we  counted  it  base 
and  too  cowardly.  liar.  Ajox,  Prologue,  tukfcn. 

See  Foin. 

Volb'e,  or  Volley,  $.  Hazard,  inconsiderate  chance ; 
from  the  French  phrase  a  Ut  voice,  meaning,  at  ran- 
dom. 

O,  master  Lovell,  you  must  not  give  credit 

To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess 

Or  talk  o'  the  volet,  unto  their  servants. 

B.  Jont.  New  Inn,  Act  i. 

Elsewhere  he  writes  it  volley: 

When  we  do  speak  at  volley,  all  the  ill 

We  can  one  ol  another.  Id.  Staple  of  Newt,  Act  iv. 

Massinger  has  voley  : 

What  we  spake  on  the  voley  begins  to  work, 

We  have  laid  a  good  foundation.  Pidirre,  iii.  6. 

The  word  volley  is  still  retained,  but  in  other 
senses. 

Volponb.  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone  has  been  said  to 
be  meant  for  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter-house. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  story 
of  that  very  wealthy  person  being  hunted  by  heredt- 
pttie,  or  legacy-sharks,  and  having  exposed  them. 
The  story  appears  to  stand  on  the  authority  of  James 
Howell.  See  D'hraeli,  Quarrelt  of  Auth.  iii.  p.  134. 
But  Mr.  Giftord  has  sufficiently  refuted  the  tale,  by 
remarking  that  Sutton  was  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  Jonson ;  and  showing  the  complete  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  characters.  He  concludes  thus :  "  In 
a  word,  the  contrast  is  so  glaring,  that  if  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare  bad  not  afforded  us  a 
specimen  of  what  ignorance  grafted  on  malevolence 
can  do,  we  should  be  lost  in  wonder  at  the  obliquity 
of  intellect  which  could  detect  the  slightest  resem- 
blance of  Sutton  in  the  features  of  Volpone."  Memoirs 
of  B.  Jonson,  p.  lxxxiv.  The  whole  passage  well 
deserves  reading,  as  a  clear  and  spirited  vindication 
of  two  celebrated  characters,  the  poet,  and  his  friend 
Sutton;  for  those  who  suppose  the  latter  at  all  to 
resemble  the  fictitious  character,  must  have  a  most 
unjust  opinion  of  him. 

VoLO/«-E6BEN.  The  ancient  name  for  the  part  of 
France  afterwards  contracted  to  Verin.  It  was  an- 
ciently the  Patpts  Velocassinus,  and  was,  in  later 
times,  divided  into  Veiin  Francois,  the  capital  of 
which  was  I'ontoise,  and  Veiin  Normand,  whose  ca- 
pital was  Gisors.  The  latter  was  in  dispute  between 
Philip  II.  of  France,  and  John  of  England. 
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Then  «lo  I  give  Volqucucn,  ToOraine, 
Poictien,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces.    K.  John,  ii.  2 

The  process  of  corruption  from  the  old  name  may 
be  Men  in  this  passage : 

Next  to  the  island,  \\s\e-  de  France]  it  Vexinum  Francicum, 
Vexin,  or  (as  others  calf  it)  I' a  bin  le  Francoit.  It  containeth  all 
the  country,  from  the  river  ALsin  or  Ovse,  even  to  Claremout, 
towards  Picardy.  Sultouttairi  Mercutur,  p.  200. 

Velocassinus,  Volquess'tn,  Vufiin,  Veiin. 
Voluntaries,  for  volunteers. 

And  nil  tli*  un«*ttl<-d  humours  of  the  land, 

Hash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  wicii«i<»ri<J, 

With  ladies  faces,  ami  fierce  dragons  spleens. 

A'.  John,  ii.  1. 

Ui't.ANniSH,  a.      Wild,   mountainous;  savage,  or 
dwelling  in  mountains. 

His  presence  made  the  rudest  peasant  melt, 
That  in  the  wild  upload ith  counrrv  dwelt. 

Morlow,  llrro  Sc  L.  Book  1st. 
In  the  old  book,  entitled  "  Tales  and  Quicke  An- 
sweres,"  there  is  one  that  begins  thus : 

An  vplawtytthe  rono,  nourjsslied  in  the  woddes,  came  on  a 
tvmc  to  the  citie.  Tale  xli. 

He  is  afterwards  called  a  "  rurall  manne,"  and  a 
"  villayne."  In  a  subsequent  tale  we  are  told  of  "  an 
uplandishe  priest,  that  preached  of  charitie."  T.  cxvii. 
He  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  country  curate. 

!TrPER-sTOCKS,  or  Over-stocks.  Breeches;  nether- 
stocks  being  used  for  stockings.  See  Netheh- 
stock. 

Thy  upptT'ttocka,  he  they  stall  with  silk  or  (locks, 
•  become  i" 


:  thee  like  a  nether  pair  of  stocks. 

llryaood't  Epigram*. 

Ui'RioHT,  a.  This  word,  in  a  passage  of  King  Jjear, 
has  rather  puzzled  the  commentators.  Edgar,  pre- 
tending that  they  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
says, 

—  For  nil  beneath  the  moon, 
Would  I  no'  leap  upright.  Ijrnr,  iv.  6. 

Warburton  very  plausibly  conjectured  outright; 
Dr.  Farmer  doubted  whether  that  word  existed  at 
the  time,  though  it  may  be  found  several  times  in 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Steevens  showed  that,  in  the 
usage  of  Chaucer's  time,  upright  meant  supine,  which 
is  clearly  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  upright  is  to 
remain,  the  meaning  must  be  "  for  all  the  world  I 
would  not  even  attempt  to  leap  straight  up,  for  fear 
of  not  succeeding;"  and  whoever,  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  shall  attempt  to  leap  any  way,  except  from 
it,  will,  I  think,  feel  the  same  apprehension.  With 
respect  to  the  sense  of  supine,  it  was  not  quite  obso- 
lete in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 
an  almanack  of  1591.  which  attributes  certain  com- 
plaints to  the- custom  of  "  lying  too  much  upright." 
Mai.  Suppl.  i.  p.  261. 

Upright  man.  A  term  in  the  canting  language, 
(and,  according  to  Grose,  still  in  use.)  for  a  tho- 
rough-paced and  determined  thief.  Whence  Prigg 
is  thus  addressed  in  the  Beggar's  Bush : 

Come,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment, 

You  of  the  Mood,  —  Prwg,  my  most  upright  lord. 

B.  if  Ft.  V-  B.  ii.  1. 
Of  whom  no  upright  man  is  taster.  O.  PI.  x.  371. 

See  Decker's  liehnan. 

Upsee  Dutch,  or  Upsee  Freez.-:,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  same,  (Frist  being  used  for  Dutch).    A  cant 
'phrase  of  tipplers,  for  being  intoxicated. 
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I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye, 
It  bath  a  hearv  cast,  'tia  upset  Dutch. 

lhat  is,  looks  like  intoxication. 

—  So,  sit  down,  lads, 

And  drink  inc  upuy  Dutch.  B.  $  Ft  iiu  t. 

It  has  been  said  that  op-zee,  in  Dutch,  means  over 
sea,  which  comes  near  to  another  English  phrase  for 
drunkenness,  being  half  seas  over.  But  op-zynfria 
means  "  in  the  Dutch  fashion,"  or  d  la  mode  tic 
Frist,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
phrase. 

For  vpic  freeze  ho  drank  from  four  to  nine, 
So  as  each  sense  wjis  steeped  well  m  wine. 

The  Shrift,  in  Elln't  Sptcim.  iii  p. 
Teach  me  — how  to  take  die  German's  upty-fi  eric,  the  Dam* 
rowsa,  &c.  Decker's  Beta  nn,  p.  46.  refir 

Were  drunke  according  to  all  the  learned  rules  of  drunltniKv, 
as  upty  freest,  crambo,  £c.  Id.  Seven  Deadly  Sou. 

A  modern  author  has  ventured  to  use  np*e  ts  t 
substantive : 

—  Off  with  this  liquor, 
Drink  vpieei  out. 

Which  he  explains,  "  A  Bacchanalian  interjection, 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch."  Scott,  Lady  of  Lab, 
vi.  §  5. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  was  extremely 
common,  and  many  more  examples  are  quoted  in 
Popular  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  226, 7.  4to;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  have  not  yet  had  the  true 
explanation  of  its  origin,  unless  that  be  it  which  u 
above  suggested.  In  a  passage  quoted  in  the  Fopultr 
Antiquities,  us  from  an  anonymous  author,  (but which 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Decker's  Be/man)  A  u 
written,  "  How  to  take  the  German's  op  sijn  frizf," 
which  comes  extremely  near  to  op-zun-f  iet, "  ia  the 
Dutch  fashion."  According  to  this,  upsee- Eugli%k  aill 
regularly  signify  d  tjnglotse,  a  la  mode  d'Anglettm: 

The  bowl,  which  must  be  vptey  Englith,  strong,  lutu, 

London  beer.  B.  If  Ft.  Beggar'i  Bast,  i«  4 

In  one  or  two  of  the  passages  quoted,  it  is  *fx< 
freeze  crosse,  which  is  still  less  intelligible  than  the 
other  forms. 


Upspring,  s.    An  upstart;  one  insolent  from 
elevation. 

lite  king  doth  wuke  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  upspring  rod>- 

HamL  l  <- 

This  word,  though  not  otherwise  authorized  at 
present,  seems  quite  equivalent  to  upstart ;  to  »pnng 
up  being  the  same  as  to  start  up. 

It  seems  also  to  have  meant  a  sort  of  dance : 
We  Germans  hart  no  changes  in  our  dances, 
An  almoin,  and  an  upspring,  that  is  all. 

Chapm.  Alfhs*" 

Or  perhaps  an  upspring  here  is  only  a  spring  up, a 
leap  into  the  air.  , 

Upward,  j.  Top,  or  height.  Whether  this  is  »d? 
tiling  more  than  a  poetical  license,  an  instance  of 
the  callida  junctura  illustrated  by  Hurd,  1  am  not 
certain. 

—  From  the  extremes!  upward  of  thy  bead, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  tby  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.  D»,  «• " 

Urchin,  s.  Originally  and  properly  a  hedge-bog;  btf 
also  a  name  for  one  class  of  fairies.  In  an  old  book 
of  songs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Douce,  fairies,  elves,  and 
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urchins,  are  separately  accommodated  with  dances, 
for  their  use.    The  following  is  the  urchins'  dance : 

By  the  moone  we  sport  and  piny, 
\Viih  the  uight  begins  otir  dav ; 
As  we  fiifke  the  dew  doth  tall, 
Trip  it,  l.ltle  urchins  all, 
Lightly  i>»  the  little  bee, 
Two  by  two,  ond  three  by  three, 

And  about,  about  go  we.       Donee's  lllustr.  i.  p.  11. 

Shakespeare  speaks  also  of  urchins,  and  limits 
their  actions,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  night : 

—  Urchins 

Shall,  fur  that  vnst  of  night  that  they  may  work, 

All  cxi-rci**  on  thee.  Temp.  i.  2. 

Afterwards  also  he  makes  Caliban  speak  of  being 
frighted  "  with  urchin  shows,"  ii.  2.  Milton'  in 
Comus  speaks  of  '*  urchin  blasts,"  v.  846.  and  the 
name  of  urchin  was  often  applied  to  very  diminutive 
persons. 

The  children  employed  to  torment  FalstafF  were 
to  be  dressed  in  these  fairy  shapes : 

Nan  Puge,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  arc  Aim,  ouphef,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  in  their  hand*. 

Merry  IV.  W.  iv.  4. 

These  then  were  fairies,  and  nothing  like  hedge- 
hogs. The  connexion  between  the  two  seems  to 
have  been,  that  these  diminutive  beings  were  sup- 
posed often  to  assume  such  shapes.  Hence  Caliban 
says  of  the  tormenting  spirits  employed  by  Prospero, 
that 

Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foct-full.  Testtp.  ii.  2. 

Thus,  among  the  troops  of  demons  that  assault 
Temperance,  in  Spenser,  we  find 

—  Some  hie  snailes,  some  dxl  l.ke  spvde.s  stew, 
And  some  like  ugly  urchtns,  thick  anJihort. 

F.  Q.  II.  xi.  13. 

Urchin,  in  the  sense  of  hedge-hog,  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  a  similar  Saxon  word  ;  by  others,  from 
ericeus,  Latin.  In  the  other  signification,  a  Welsh 
derivation  has  been  suggested  for  it,  namely  ersch, 
terrible,  (see  Douce):  but  this  seems  very  doubtful. 
In  the  phrase  still  current  of  "  little  urchin,"  for  a 
child,  the  idea  of  the  fairy  still  remains.  No  one 
would  think  of  calling  a  child,  "  a  little  hedgehog." 

Ure,  s.  Very  currently  employed  for  use.  Skinner 
says,  contracted  from  usura.  It  is,  in  fact,  Norman, 
or  law  French.    See  Ke/ham's  Norm.  Diet. 

And  wisdome  willed  me  without  protract, 
In  speedie  wise  to  put  the  same  in  tire. 

Ferrer  Sf  Porrex,  O.  PI.  i.  115. 
This  bickering  w  ill  but  keep  our  arms  in  ure, 
The  holy  battles  better  to  endure. 

Four  Prentices  of  L.  O.  PI.  vi.  493. 
The  stairs  of  rugged  stone,  seldom  in  ure. 

Browne's  Br.  Pest.  i.  5  p.  88. 

In  Chaucer's  time  it  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
being  used  for  fortune  or  adventure,  like  the  French 
heure;  ure  being  aho  old  French  for  hour.  See 
Roquefort. 

To  Ure,  r.  from  the  substantive.   To  use. 

— -  Ned,  thou  must  begin 
Now  to  forget  thy  study  and  thy  books, 
And  ure  thy  shoulders  to  an  armour's  weight. 

Edw.  111.  i.  1. 
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The  Frencbe  souldicrs  whycho  from  their  youthe  have  byoe 
practysed  and  urede  in  feats  of  arms. 

More's  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  C  0. 
Hence  to  enure,  to  make  a  thing  habitual.  Mr. 
Dibdin,  in  his  edition  of  the  Utopia,  prints  the  above 

Stassage  "  inured,"  vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  but  this  is  accounted 
or  by  the  intimation  at  p.  clxxx,  that  he  printed 
from  another  text.  The  quotation  here  given  is  from 
the  edition  of  1551. 

Uses,  j.  Application  of  doctrines,  practical  use;  a 
term  particularly  affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  con- 
sequently ridiculed  by  the  dramatists.  See  Mr,  Oif- 
ford's  notes  on  the  following  examples. 

—  I  am  so  tired 
With  your  religions  exhortations,  doctrines,  uses 
Of  your  religious  morality, 

That,  &c  Massing.  F.mp.  of  East,  iii.  9. 

—  But  when  you  had  been 
Cudgell'd  well  twice  or  thrice,  and  from  the  doctrine 
Made  pro6table  uses.  Id.  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  1. 

The  parson  bus  an  edifying  stomach 
Aud  a  persuading  palate,  like  bis  name ;  [Palate] 
He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines, 
And  four  in  uses.  H.  Jon,.  Magn.  Lady,  iii.  1. 

UsiiF.it.  See  Gentleman  usher.  The  qualities  of 
such  an  usher  are  thus  described : 

Yet  if  she  want  an  usher,  such  an  implement, 
One  that  is  throughly  pae'd,  a  clean  made  gentleman, 
Can  hold  a  hanging  up  with  approbation, 
Plant  his  hat  formally,  and  wait  with  patience, 
"  1  do  beseech  you,  sir." 

B.  is  Ft.  Wild  C.  Ckace,  Act  iii. 
Usurer's  chain.   See  Chain. 

Utis,  or  rather  Utas,  quasi  huitas;  from  hail,  French. 
The  eighth  day,  or  the  space  of  eight  days,  after 
any  festival.  It  was  a  law  term,  and  occurs  in  some 
of  our  statutes :  now  more  commonly  called  the  oc- 
tave, as  the  octave  of  St.  Hilary,  &c.  "  Any  day 
between  the  feast  and  the  eighth  day,  was  said  to 
be  within  the  utas."  Cowell,  &c.  See  Dr.  Words- 
worth's Eccles.  liiogr.  i.  62. 

Tomorrow  is  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  eve,  and  the  utas  of 
St.  Peter.  Life  of  Sir  Tk.  More,  X  x  9. 

Thys  marriage  was  solemnized  at  C'anterburie,  and  in  the  Htm 
of  Snynle  Iiilarye  noxt  cusutng  she  was  crowned. 

Holitsth.  vol.  ii.  S  4.  col.  2. 
Hence  used  also  for  festivity : 
Then  here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Then,  if  you  please,  with  son 
Let  us  begin  the  utas  of  our  jollitie. 

Contention  of  Prodis.  Ac. 

Kelham  gives  it  with  all  these  varieties :  "  Utes, 
utas,  utaves,  utuB,"  octaves ;  also  ut,  for  eight,  and 
ti/e,  the  eighth. 

Utter,  a.  Outer. 

So  forth  without  impediment  I  post, 
Till  tp  the  bridge's  utter  gate  1  caute. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  11. 
Utter-barristers  were  lawyers  admitted  to  plead 
without  the  bar,  in  consideration  of  their  learning; 
called  also  licentiati  de  jure,  resembling  licentiates  tn 
phusic,  who  are  allowed  to  practise,  though  not  of 
the  college. 

So  B.  Jonson  speaks  of  the  utter  for  the  external 
shell : 

I  cannot  but  smile  at  their  tyrannous  ignorance,  that  will  ofler 
to  slight  me,  (in  these  things  being  an  artificer)  and  give  them- 
selves a  peremptorie  licence  to  judge,  who  have  never  touched  so 
as  the  burke,  or  utter  shell  of  any  knowledge. 

Masque  at  Lord  hatiington't.  Introduction. 
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Uttbrahcb,  s.  From  the  French  outrance,  and  equiva- 
lent to  it,  meaning  extremity ;  to  fight  a  toutranee, 
was  to  fight  till  one  at  least  of  the  combatant*  was 
slain.    It  was  particularly  used  in  tournaments. 

Rather  than  to,  come  Fata  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance.  Mucl>.  iii.  1. 

Here  n  my  g»ge  to  sustame  it  to  the  utterance,  and  befisbt  it 
to  the  death.  Helyai,  Kn.  of  the  Swan. 

This  battle  was  fooghl  to  farre  forth  to  the  utterance,  that,  after 
a  wonderfull  slaughter  on  both  sides,  when  that  theyr  swnrdcs  and 
other  weapons  were  spent,  they  buckled  togither  with  short 
dagge*.  Holinnh.  Scdl.  D  7.  col.  1  a. 

Here  is  my  goage  to  susteync  it  to  the  utterance. 

Guy,  Earl  of  Warm.  Mjb. 


WAG 

In  the  following  passage  it  means  onlv  extremity 
of  defiance: 

—  Of  him  I  gnther'd  honour, 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.  Cyi.  iii.  |. 

An  Utter-wart,  t.  Probably,  a  further  warning, 
from  utter  and  wart,  warning.  "  Wart  1  urn,"  a 
translated  by  Kelham,  "  Let  a  man  take  care." 

As  the  Italian  potentate*  of  these  dayes,  make  no  dit&reaes,  m 
their  pedegrees  and  successions,  betweenc  the  bed  lant'ull  or  a*, 
lawful!,  where  either  an  utter-wart,  or  a  better  desert,  doth  force 
or  entice  them  thereunto.  Camden't  Romm*,  p.Sj. 


w. 


To  Wade.  To  walk  through  water;  from  passing  a 
ford,  vadum.  Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  this 
word  in  this  first  sense,  and  also  in  the  metaphorical 
meaning,  of  passing  through  any  thing  with  difficulty ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes  simply  for 
to  go,  or  proceed. 

Forbear,  and  »«oV  no  further  in  this  speech. 

Toner.  Sc  Gum.  O.  Pi.  ii.  180. 
Ere  thou  do  made  so  farre  revoke, 

To  mind  the  bedlam  buy.  Turberv.  Trag.  Talet. 

Wafer-woman.  Mentioned  as  a  person  often  em- 
ployed in  amorous  embassies,  but  what  kind  of 
wafers  she  dealt  in  does  not  appear. 

—  Twas  no  set  meeting, 
Certainly,  for  there  was  no  rrafer~woman  with  ber 
These  three  days,  on  my  knowledge. 

B.  i;  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  ii.  1. 
Do  you  think  me  a  babe  ?    Am  1  not  able,  cousin, 
At  ray  years  and  discretion,  to  deliver 
A  letter  handsomely  i  is  that  such  a  hard  thine  i 
Why,  every  xoafer-u>oman  will  undertake  it. 

Maid  of  lac  HUt,  i.  3. 

Probably  they  were  the  sweet  wafer-cakes,  which 
were  certainly  known  in  those  days,  since  Shake- 
speare says, 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  kafer-caket. 

Hen.  V.  ii.  3. 

Wafers  of  another  kind  were  used  instead  of  bread 
at  the  Sacrament. 

To  Waft.  To  beckon  with  the  hand.  Johnson  had 
given  this  sense,  but  without  examples,  which  Todd 
has  supplied.  Probably  from  wave.  See  Waf- 
ture. 

Bat  soft,  who  waft*  us  yonder  i  Com.  of  Err.  ii.  1. 

One  do  I  personate  of  Timnn's  frame, 

Whom  Fortune,  with  her  ivory  hand,  wufit  to  her. 

Timon  of  A  tit.  i.  1. 

Also  in  Hamlet. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  to  turn,  in  "  he 
VHtfit  his  eyes."  Wittt.  Tale.  It  is  put  neutrally  for 
float.  See  T.  J.  But  it  is  hardly  obsolete  iu  any 
of  these  senses. 
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Waft,  t.  seems  in  the  following  passage  to  mean  a 
flavour. 

iper"s  love  will  have  a  waft  i"  th'  end, 
taste  the  vessel.       A  Mad  World,  O.  H.  v.  SH. 


Waft  age,  s.    Passage  by  water. 

like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 

Staying  for  waftoge.  Tro.  4  Crtu.  ii.  i. 

Waftcre,  i.  Signal,  motion ;  from  to  waft.  The  dif- 
ferent senses  of  wave,  probably  produced  this,  and 
the  two  meanings  of  to  waft ;  the  first  from  the 
waves  of  water,  the  other  from  timing  the  hand. 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  yoor  hand 

Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  Jul.  Cti.  ii  !• 

Wage,  *.    Hire;  now  used  only  in  the  plural,  eaga. 

With  deeper  wage,  and  greater  dignitie, 
We  may  reward  thy  blissfull  clmalrie. 

Span.  Trag.  Vnrx  ii.  O.  PI.  iii.  H3 
From  those  which  paid  them  mage  the  island  »oon  d«3  «» 
•  Draut.  Polyolb.  si.  p.  »« 

Four  pounds  a  year  were  considered  as  fit  wages 
for  a  man  servant  in  Ben  Jonson's  time  : 
And  turn  away  my  other  man,  and  save 
Four  pound  a  year  by  that.  Devil  an  A$h  >•* 

To  Wage.  To  hire,  to  pay  wages  to.  Examples  are 
numerous.  See  the  notes  on  the  passage  of  Cono- 
lanus. 

For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  tcag'd. 

Mirr.  for  Mve  f  i0> 
Abumkuice  of  treasure  which  he  had  in  store,  w  liw»ith  l*« 
might  wage  soldiers.  Hotin*h.  Scot  I.  H.  col.  I  J- 

—  At  the  last 
I  secin'd  his  follower,  not  partner,  aud 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance.  LWtol.  v.  i 

That  is,  "  the  countenance  he  gave  me  was  a  kind  of 

wages." 

Also,  to  be  opposed  assequal  stakes  in  a  wager: 

—  His  taints  and  honours 
Wag'd  equal  with  him.  Ant.  If  CUcp.  i'- 

Also,  to  let  out  on  hire: 

Thou  tl)nt  dost  live  in  later  times,  must  wage 
Thy  wortes  for  wealth,  and  hie  for  gold  engage. 

ipen*.J.Q.  JLm.* 
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To  wage  war  means,  as  is  well  known,  to  cany 
ar;  in  allusion  to  which,  Jonaon  perhaps  used 


on 
the 

expression  "  to  wage  law 

I  Bin  not  able  to  wage  law  with  him, 
Yet  must  munition  the  thing,  as  my  own  right, 
Still  for  your  Rood.  Staple  of  New$,  v.  1. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  wager  of  law  is 
a  regular  process  in  the  English  courts,  denned  by 
all  the  books,  to  which  a  further  allusion  might  also 
be  intended.  Webster  has  used  the  singular  ex- 
pression of  tcttging  "  eminence  and  state,"  meaning 
to  contend  in  those  points.  Jppius  and  Virgin. 
iii.  1. 

Wag-halter,  t.  One  who  moves,  or  wears  a  halter; 
a  comic  term,  coined  to  suit  a  thief,  or  such  person- 
age ;  like  crack-rope,  halter-sack,  &c. 

Not  so  terrible  as  a  cross-tree  that  never  grows,  to  a  aag-haJter 
pajje.  Ford's  Fancies,  iec.  ii.  8. 

Cotgrave  employs  this  and  similar  terms  to  explain 
the  French  word  babouin :  "  A  craftie  knave,  a  crack- 
rope,  wag-hatter,  unhappie  rogue,  &c." 

Waomoire,  ».  for  quagmire.    A  slough. 

For  they  bene  like  lowle  tragmoirrs  overgrast. 

Sp.  Sum.  Kal.  Sept.  130. 
Wahaiiow.  R.  C,  a  writer  in  Camden's  Remains, 
(Sir  Rob.  Cotton)  says  that  we  use  uahahowe,  in 
hallooing,  as  an  interjection.  Bern.  p.  33.  1  have 
been  curious  to  find  an  example  of  it,  but  have  not 
succeeded. 

Waistcoat,  s.  was  a  part  of  female  dress,  as  well  as 
male,  and  was  sometimes  very  costly.  A  fine  lady 
talks  of  wanting 

A  ten  pound  wut coat ,  or  a  nag  to  hunt  on. 

B.  tf  Fl.  Woman's  Prise,  i.  4. 

It  was  only  when  the  waistcoat  was  worn  without 
a  gown,  or  upper  dress,  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
mark  of  a  mad,  or  a  profligate  woman.  Low  females, 
of  the  latter  class,  were  generally  so  attired. 

You'd  best  come  like  a  mad-woman,  without  a  baud,  in  jour 
waistcoat,  and  the  linings  of  your  kirtle  outw  ard. 

Honest  Wh.  O.  PI.  Hi.  Ml. 
u  In  your  waistcoat,"  means  in  that  alone,  as  a 
man  without  his  coat. 

I'll  put  her  into  action  for  a  waistcoat, 

Ana  when  I  have  rigg'd  her  up  oucc,  this  small  pinnace 

Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  to. 

B.  if  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut,  ii.  3. 
A  white  waistcoat  is  once  particularly 

—  That  her  running  thro' 
The  street  may  be  less  noted,  and 
More  shown,  and  your  fear  to 
She  shall  come  in  a  white  ttattcoat. 

Id.  Worn.  Hater,  iii.  4. 
Waistcoateer,  $.    A  woman  wearing  a  waistcoat,  or 
thought  tit  for  such  a  habit. 

Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there  ?  here's  fine  shuffling. 
You  tcattcoatetr,  you  must  go  back.  Id.  Hum.  Lieut,  t.  1. 

—  D'ye  think  you're  here,  sir, 
Among  your  watt-coatetrs,  your  base  wenches, 
That  scratch  at  such  occasions  ?  you're  deluded. 

Id.  Wtt  without  M.  iv.  4. 
I  knew  you  a  tvaisteoateer  in  the  garden  alleys, 
And  w  ould  come  to  a  sailor's  whistle. 

ilouing.  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 

Waits,  or  Waychtes.  Hautboys.  Butler's  Prin- 
ciples of  Music,  p.  93.  The  musicians  who  play  by 
night  in  the  streets  at  Christmas,  are  still  called  the 
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i  is  scarce  a 
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of  any  fashion,  who  does  not  tnako 
l  ite  toasts  often  help  him  through  his 
Taller,  No.  «9. 
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Mr.  Todd,  however,  shows  from  the  Prompt:  Par- 
vulorum,  that  wait  anciently  meant  a  watchman. 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  their  name,  the  office  of  the 
waits  has  long  subsisted.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
speak  of"  the  waits  of  South  wark,"  An.  of  B.  Pettle. 
In  another  place, 

Hark  !  are  the  waits  abroad  t 
To  which  another  replies. 

Be  softer,  prythee, 
Tis  private  musick.  B.  &  Fl.  Captain,  u.  t. 

Wake.  A  nightly  festival,  kept  originally  on  the  day 
of  dedication  of  a  parish  church ;  vigitia.  For 
the  origin  and  mode  of  celebrating  wakes,  see  Brand, 
Pop.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  422,  et  seqq.  Wakes  are  still 
observed  in  many  parishes,  but  in  a  very  different 
■manner. 

To  Wake.  To  sit  up  in  a  festive  manner,  like  keeping 
a  nightly  feast. 

The  king  dotb  make  to-night,  and  takes  hts  rouse. 

Haml.  i.  4. 

It  cannot  mean  merely,  that  he  does  not  sleep. 

The  Wale  ok  cloth.  "  Linea."  Coles' Diet.,  The 
thread  which  forms  the  texture  of  the  cloth.  "  A 
ridge  of  threads  in  cloth."  Wilkins,  Real  Char.  Ind. 
Ulel,  Saxon. 

—  Tbou'rt  roogber  far, 
And  of  a  coarser  wale.  B.  if  Ft.  Four  PI.  in  One,  p.  488. 
It  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin  as  a  wale  or 
wheal  on  the  skin  from  a  blow,  which  in  Saxon  is 
pala,  or  pale. 
Walker,  i.   A  fuller  of  cloth. 

She  curst  the  weaver  and  the  walker, 

The  cloth  that  had  wrought ; 
And  bade  a  vengeance  on  lus  crowne, 
That  hither  hath  it  brought. 

Boy  if  Mantle,  Percy,  Ret.  iii.  5. 
The  same  word,  walcker,  is  German  for  a  fuller, 
and  pale  is  Saxon  for  a  garment.  Hence  is  derived 
the  family  name  of  Walker,  as  Camden  has  noticed : 
"  Walker,  i.  e.  fuller,  in  old  English."  Remains, 
p.  108. 

Bailey  has  the  word,  and  its  etymology,  but  not 
many  other  dictionaries ;  Mr.  Todd  has  added  it  to 
Johnson,  and  shown  that  it  is  also  Dutch. 
Wallowish,«z.  Insipid.   Coles'  Diet.  "  Sapor  crud us, 
fastidiosus."  Skinner. 

As  unwelcome  to  any  true  conceit  as  sluttish  morsels,  or  wai- 
ter* u\  potions  to  a  nice  stomack. 

Over  bury' s  Char.  29.  of  a  Dunce. 
I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  northern  word. 
To  wallow  is,  in  Scotch,  to  fade,  or  wither;  see 
Jamieson.  Wallowish,  therefore,  is  flat,  insipid,  or, 
in  another  word,  faded;  like  fade,  in  French. 
Wa  lsi  no  it  am.  An  ancient  popular  air,  which,  like 
other  favourite  tunes,  was  occasionally  taught  to 
piping  birds. 

When  lie  brings  in  a  prize       *  * 
I'll  renounce  my  five  mark  a  year, 
And  all  the  hidden  art  I  have  in  carving  — 
To  teach  young  birds  to  whistle  Wahmgtiam. 

B.  cj  Fl.  Hon.  Man'i  F.  Act  v. 
It  was  alluded  to  in  a  lampoon  of  James  the  First's 
time,  because  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  subject 
of  the  satire,  had  a  mistress  named  Walsingham : 
And  through  his  false  worship  such  power  did  gaine, 
As  kept  him  o'  it*  mountaine,  and  us  on  thu  plaine ; 
Where  many  a  hornpipe  he  tun'd  to  bis  Phyllis, 
And  sweetly  suiifj  U  alswgham  to 's  Amaryllis. 
Seer.  Hist,  of  las.  I.  1811,  vol.  i.  93o.  w  the  Memorials 

of  Fr.  Osborne. 
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The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Waiting/tarn,  in  Nor- 
folk, was  as  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  as  that  of 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  the  7'2d  of  the  Mertf 
Tales,  &c.  is  on  the  subject  of  a  young  man  who  was 
riding  there  with  many  others,  and  knew  not  how  to 
find  out  his  own  horse,  till  all  the  rest  had  taken 
theirs.  Our  Lady  of  )Valsingl\am  was  thought  a 
proper  person  to  swear  by. 

High  constable!  now  hy  our  lady  of  Waltingham, 

I'd  rather  be  mark'd  out  Tom  Scav'incer. 

W.  Jota.  Tale  ofT.  iii.  1. 

Waly,  inter).   A  cry  of  lamentation ;  northern  dialect, 
from  wae,  woe.    It  was  Saxon  also. 
O  waly,  truly,  up  the  bank, 

And  waly,  waly,  down  the  brae.        P«ry,  Rel.  iii.  144. 
See  Jamieson. 

Wan,  the  preterite  of  win.  A  very  convenient  word 
for  poets,  who  used  either  can,  or  won,  as  it  happened 
best  to  suit  the  rhyme. 

These  with  the  Saxons  went,  and  fortunately  wan, 
Whose  captain  iiongiit  first  a  kingdom  here  began. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  xi.  p.  864. 

In  the  very  same  page,  the  author  does  not  scruple 
to  use  won  : 

As  mighty  Henpst  here,  by  force  of  arms  had  done, 

So  Ella  coming  in,  soon  from  the  Romans  won 

The  counties  ueiighb'riug  Kent.  Id.  ibid. 

Wanhope,  s.  Want  of  hope;  an  old  Saxon  word, 
usually  interpreted  despair.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage it  seems  rather  to  mean  an  ill-founded  expecta- 
tion, or  faint  hope.  It  is  used  in  the  former  sense 
by  Chaucer. 

And  here  now  I  maic  brinje  in  the  tbolyshe  wankape  (imagine 
we)  of  some  usurer  or  man  ol'u  arre,  or  corruptv  judge,  who  cast- 
-  ynge  foorth  one  halfepeny  of' nil  In*  evil  gotten  i;ood»,  will  straight 
thinke  that  the  whole  hoorde  of  his  former  mislyfe  is  nt  ones  for- 

Chatoner't  Mori*  Enc.  II  3  b. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  original  Latin  that  answers 
to  this  word. 

Lodge  evidently  considered  it  as  a  something 
short  of  despair,  such  as  dejection,  or  discourage- 
ment ;  for  he  writes, 

Furie  and  rage,  waif  hope,  dispaire,  ami  woe, 
From  Ditis' den,  by  Ate  sent,  drew  nic. 

Glaucut  Jc  Silla,  p.  31.  repr. 
He  then  describes  each  of  these  separately,  and 
says  of  the  third, 

Wan-hope,  poor  soule,  on  broken  docker  sits 
Wringing  his  arroes,  as  robbed  of  his  « its.  Ibid. 
In  the  same  sense  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
Gawin  Douglas,  whom  Dr.  Jamioson  cites,  and  ex- 
plains it  "  delusive  hope."  The  Scotch  dialect 
retains  many  such  compounds,  namely,  wan-grace, 
wan-luck,  wan-thrift,  &c.  See  Jamieson.  They  all 
imply  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  the  thing  joined 
with  wan.  .So  also  wan-trust  in  Chaucer,  for  distrust. 

Wan  ion.  Used  only  in  the  phrase,  with  a  wanton, 
but  totally  unexplained,  though  exceedingly  common 
in  use.  It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  with  a  ven- 
geance, or  with  a  plague.  Mr.  Boswcll  (alas !  already 
the  late )  conjectured  "  with  a  winnowing"  for  a  beat- 
ing ;  but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Bostc.  Malone, 
xxi.  61. 

Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  uannion. 

PerieUt,  ii.  1.  Suppt.  ii.  p  44. 
Act  fables  of  false  news,  in  this  manner,  to  the  super  vesntion 
of  town  and  country,  with  a  Iranian. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Ncwi,  iii.  5. 
I  ll  tell  Kalph  a  tale  in  bis  ear,  shall  fetch  him  aV'oin  with  a 
,  1*11  warrant  him.  B.  $  Ft.  Kn.of  B.  Fettle,  ii.  1. 
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Marry,  hang  you,  westward,  with  a  wanton  to  you. 

Eattw.  tfoe.  O.  PI.  ir.  p.  {40 
Ho,  clod-pate,  where  art  thou  }  Come  out  with  ■  veneesnce 
me  out  with  a  wannion.  OzcW$  lUbclait,  B.  i».  ea.  47*. 

See  also  vol.  xi.  324. 

Even  Latimer  has  introduced  it  in  a  sermon : 
Was  not  this  a  good  prelate  ?    He  should  have  beene  at  borne 
prenching  in  his  dioces  with  a  wannion.  Strm.  p.  Mb. 

I  find  it  once  written  wanie: 
The  pope  — sent  into  France  llildebraud,  his  cardinal  ck-pUiiw 
(as  meet  a  mate  for  such  a  feat,  as  was  in  nil  Satan's  Cuort),  tiri 
made  him  witb  a  wanie  to  come  again©  coram  nobii. 

Fax,  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  4i7.  col.  t. 

After  all  these  authorities  for  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  it  is  strange  to  say,  that  no  account  of  iu 
origin  any  where  appears.  None  of  the  dictionaries 
acknowledge  it;  yet  it  is  evidently  either  from 
panunj.  detriment,*  Saxon,  or  from  banian,  plorare. 
1  should  think  the  former. 

A  Want.    A  mole.   Saxon.    Ray,  Diet. 

L.  Sbee  bath  the  eares  of  a  want.   P.  Doth  she  want  ewes' 
L.  I  say  the  eares  of  a  want,  a  mole.  Lyly't  Midat,  Act  t.  Sc.  t. 
TaJpa,  a  mole,  want,  or  wont.  '  Merrei'$  Pinu,  p.  1(8 

But  then,  ray  lords,  consider,  he  delights 
To  vaile  his  grace  to  us  poore  earthly  won't, 
To  simplest  shrubs,  and  to  the  dunghill  plants. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  411 

Wappen'd,  or  Wapper'd.  Probably  the  same  word, 
and  signifying  worn,  or  weakened.  The  latter  is 
given  in  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary  as  a  Gloucester- 
shire  word,  and  explained,  "  Restless,  or  fatigud. 
Spoken  of  a  sick  person." 

—  This  fgold]  is  it, 

That  makes  the  wni>pen  d  widow  wed  again. 

TimonofAth.i,.) 

Here  we  find  it  as  a  compound : 

—  We  come  towards  the  gods 
Young  and  uu-wappcr'd,  not  halting  under  crimes. 

B.  tf  Ft.  Two  SMe  Kinsm,  r  I 

Both  words  have  been  doubted  by  the  commenta- 
tors, but  I  know  not  that  we  can  make  any  thing 
better  of  them.  Many  conjectures  may  be  seen  in 
the  notes  on  the  former  passage,  but  none  that  art 
satisfactory.  It  seems  clear,  at  least,  that  both 
should  be  spelt  alike. 

War,  for  worse.  Given  by  Ray  as  a  north-countrr 
word,  but  marked  also  Var.  Dial,  meaning  that  it  u 
found  in  various  dialects. 

They  sayne  the  world  is  much  war  then  it  wont. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Sept.  v.  H* 
It  occurs  also  in  the  Scottish  dialect.   See  G. 
Doug/as,  Jin.  viii.234.    In  F.  Q.  IV.  viii.31.it* 
written  warre. 

Ascham  had  a  fancy  that  tear  was  derived  from 
this  old  comparative,  and  thus  hints  his  notion : 

Aad  althoughe  thorc  is  nothing  worse  than  u'orre,  irirroV  t 
taketh  hit  name.  Toxvphilut,  p.  63.  repr.  o(  1788. 

Wards,  Court  of.  A  court  first  erected  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  him 
with  the  office  of  liveries.  Hence  called  the  Cant 
of  Wards  and  Liveries,  till  its  suppression  by  statute 
12  Car.  II. 

This  was  the  most  oppressive  remnant  of  the  pre- 
rogative, which  the  Norman  kings  had  claims. 
Under  the  feudal  system,  every  estate  was  considered 
as  a  benefice,  which,  while  the  .heir  was  a  minor,  or 
otherwise  incapable  of  serving,  reverted  to  the  sup" 
rior,  who  appointed  another  to  perform  mtlitarr 
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service  in  his  stead.  While  this  prerogative  re- 
maiticd,  the  king,  as  feudal  superior,  gave  or  sold 
the  wardship  of  a  minor,  or  an  idiot,  to  whomsoever 
he  chose,  with  as  much  of  the  income  as  he  thought 
proper.  If  the  heir  was  a  female,  the  king  was  en- 
titled to  offer  her  any  husband  of  her  rank,  at  his 
option;  and  if  she  refused  him,  she  forfeited  her 
land.  This  is  distinctly  alluded  to  in  Jonson's  Barth. 
Fair,  Act  3,  as  quoted  under  Beg.  Hence  all  that 
we  read  of  begging  or  buying  wardships  of  any  kind. 
See  Hume,  Ch.  xi.  App.  2.  Ch.  xliv.  App.  3 :  the 
Law  Dictionaries,  and  Blackstone. 
Ward,  to  beo  one.  To  solicit  the  guardianship  of 
some  person  whose  situation  required  superin- 
tendence ;  generally  a  profitable  office.    See  Beg. 

I  for  my  travell  l>eg  not  a  reward, 

I  beg  less  by  a  syllable,  a  ward.  Hur.  Epigr.  iv.  71. 

-Ward,  or  -Wards.  As  a  termination,  implying  to- 
wards, was  often  arbitrarily  added  to  any  other  word, 
as  to  us-itard,  to  God-ward,  &.c.  in  tlie  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible. 

—  Whoso  inclination 
B.  nt  all  her  course  to  binvaxtrih. 

Bratrne,  Brit.  Pa$t.  I.  i.  p.  3. 

—  Immediately  doth  flow 

To  Windsor-ward  anmnt.         Drayt.  Polyolb.  x».  p.  949. 

So  to  Paris-ttart/.  in  liar.  Ariost.  ii.  23.  twice. 

When  we  go  to  bed-ward,  let  us  call  upon  him. 

Latimer,  Serm.  fol.  177. 
She  leapt  up  and  ran  to  the  lodge-aiarrf.     Pcmb.  Arcad.  p.  68. 

And  in  the  same  page : 

But  the  lion,  seeing  Philoclea  run  away,  bent  his  nice  to  her- 
ward. 

Ben  Jonson  rightly  considers  it  as  a  preposition 
subjoined,  and  still  retaining  its  government.  See 
hiis  English  Grammar,  p.  283.  Instances  might  b^ 
multiplied  without  end. 

Warden.  A  large  hard  pear,  chiefly  used  for  roasting 
or  baking ;  now  called  a  baking  pear.  *'  Pyrum 
volemum."  E.  Coles.  "  A  warden  pear,  from  the 
A.  S.  [Anglo-Saxon]  wearden,  to  preserve;  for  that 
it  keeps  long  before  it  rots."  Gazophylacium  An~ 
glicanum,  1G89.    See  Johnson. 

l  uiih,  I  would  have  hail  him  roasted  like  a  warden, 
In  brown  paper,  ;ind  no  raore  talk  on 't, 

ii.  is  ft.  Cupid's  Rev.  ii.  3. 
Grafting;  a  tranlen-tree.  Hon.  WM.  O.  PI.  iii.  433. 

Warden-pies,  were  pies  made  of  the  above-men- 
tioned pears.    They  are  now  generally  baked,  or 
stewed  without  crust ;  and  coloured  with  cochineal, 
not  saffron,  as  in  old  times. 
I  niu>t  Imve  sariiou,  to  colour  the  warden-pies. 

Wint.  Tale,  n.  8. 

Hence  Ben  Jonson  quibbles  upon  church-wari/in 
pies.  Must/lie  of  Gypsies.  Mr.  Robert  May,  how- 
ever, author  of  tlie  Accomplished  Cook,  always  specifies 
mtincts,  wardens,  and  pears,  as  if  they  were  all  distinct. 
P.  240  and  241 .  Thus  some  speak  of  damsons,  and 
green-gages,  as  if  they  were  not  plums. 

Tlie  warden  was  clearly  a  baking  pear,  and  is  bo 
specified  in  Evelyn's  Ka/end.  Jlortense.  Nov.  and  Dec. 
under  Fruits. 

Warper,  >.  One  who  keeps  ward,  or  guard.  This 
sense  is  so  natural  that  it  seems  not  necessary  hereto 
exemplify  it.    See  Johnson. 

II  order  meant  also  a  kind  of  truncheon,  or  staff 
of  command,  carried  by  a  king,  or  by  any  commander 
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in  chief,  the  throwing  down  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  solemn  act  of  prohibition,  to  stay  proceed- 
ings. I  do  not  know  that  it  was  called  warder,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

RUh.  II.  i.  3. 

This  act  put  a  stop  to  the  single  combat,  then 
about  to  take  place,  between  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
&c.    It  is  afterwards  thus  alluded  to : 

O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  dowa, 

His  own  life  hung  upon  the  Staff  be  threw, 

Then  threw  he  down  himself.  S  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

When  lo  t  the  king  suddenly  chang'd  his  mind, 

Casts  down  his  warder  to  arrest  them  there. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  b  1. 
The  same  use  is  made  of  their  warders  by  Robert 
of  Normandy  and  the  Palatine,  in  the  Four  Prentices 
of  London,  where  a  stage  direction  is, 

They  fight :  Robert  and  the  Pnlutine  cast  their  warders  between 
them  and  part  them.  O.  PI.  vi.  497. 

Of  the  above  act  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  same 
account  is  given  by  the  historian,  Hall,  and  by  the 
poets. 

A  different  movement  of  the  warder  had  an  oppo- 
site effect.    We  find  the  throwing  it  up  employed  as  , 
the  signal  for  a  charge : 

—  When  Frpingham,  which  led 
The  army,  saw  the  shout  had  made  them  stand, 
Waning  his  warder  thrice  about  his  bead, 
He  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand, 
Which  was  the  signal  through  the  English  spread 
That  they  should  charge.  Drayt.  Battle  of  Aginc.  i.  p.  46. 

Ware,  the  great  bed  of.  This  curious  piece  of 
furniture,  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  is 
said  to  be  still  in  being,  and  visible  at  the  Crown 
inn,  or  at  the  Bull,  in  that  town.  It  is  reported  to 
be  twelve  feet  square,  and  to  be  capable  of  holding 
twenty  or  twenty-four  persons ;  but  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate that  number,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  lie  at  top  and  bottom,  with  their  feet  meeting 
in  the  middle.  Of  the  origin  of  this  bed,  I  know 
not  the  account. 

And  ns  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thv  sheet  of  paper,  though  the 
sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware,  in  England. 

Twelfth  N.  iii.  s. 

D.  Why  we  have  been   La  F.  In  the  great  bed  at  Ware 

together  in  our  time.  B.  Jam.  Epitane,  v.  1. 

In  a  much  later  comedy,  Serjeant  Kite  describes  ' 
the  bed  of  honour,  as 

A  mighty  large  bed,  bigger  by  half  than  the  great  bed  of'  Ware. 
Ten  tlkousund  people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  Yeel  one 
another.  t'arq.  Rcei  ailing  Offi<er. 

In  Chauncy's  Hertfordshire,  there  is  an  account  of 
its  receiving  at  once  twelve  men  and  their  wives, 
who  lay  at  top  and  bottom,  in  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment: first,  two  men,  then  two  women,  and  so  on 
alternately,  so  that  no  man  was  near  to  any  woman 
but  his  wife.  For  the  ridiculous  conclusion  of  the 
story,  I  refer  to  that  book. 

Wareless,  a.  Unperceived,  that  of  which  he  was  not 
aware. 

Thnt  when  he  wait  out  of  his  wartteuc  painc, 
He  found  himself  uuwi»i  so  ill  btstad. 

Spent  F.  a  V.  i.  •it. 

Also  incautious,  not  wary : 

So  was  he  justly  damned  by  the  dootiie 

Of  bis  owne  mouth,  tbut  spoke  so  wareless  word. 

Ibid.  V.  v.  17. 
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WaR-hable,  a.    Fit  for  war,  war-able. 

The  weary  Briton*,  whose  war-kable  youth 
Wm  by  Maximum  lately  led  away. 

Spent.  F.Q.  II.  ix.  61. 
Spenser  himself  uses  kable  foible,  F.  Qu.  I. 


WAR 


Wariment,  *.   Caution,  care,  wariness. 

Full  many  strokes  that  mortally  were  roent, 
The  whiles  were  mterchaunged  twix  them  two; 
Yet  they  were  all  with  so  good  wariment, 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe, 
That  still  the  life  stood  fearlcssc  of  her  foe. 

Sptnt.  F.  Q.  IV.  iii.  n. 

WARLY,a.  Warlike. 

Now  where  thou  doost  thy  mnnliood  bust, 

For  warty  feats  achyeved, 
That  benultie  of  thyn  forbidris 

Tby  wordes  to  be  belyvrd. 

Sir  Tho.  Chalonrr,  in  Nuptr  Ant.  ii.  S88.  cd.  Park. 

Warm  sun,  jvw.  "  To  go  out  of  God's  blessing  into 
the  warm  sun ;"  that  is,  to  go  from  a  better  thing  to 
a  worse.  It  is  cited  as  a  common  proverb,  by  Kent, 
in  Lear: 

Good  king  I  that  must  approve  the  common  saw, 

Thou  oat  of  heaven's  benediction  aom'st 

To  the  verm  tun.  Leer,  ii.  8. 

See  under  God's  blessinc. 

To  Warp.  A  sea  term,  still  in  use ;  to  haul  out  a  ship 
by  means  of  a  cable,  or  hawser,  fastened  to  an 
anchor  or  buoy,  when  the  wind  is  deficient  or  ad- 


And  though  the  froward  winds  did  them  withstand, 
They  werped  oat  their  ship  by  force  of  hand. 

AJtrr.  for  Mag.  p.  M5. 

It  appears  also  that  to  warp  sometimes  was  used 
poetically  in  the  sense  of  to  trcavt;  from  the  warp 
which  is  first  prepared  in  weaving  cloth,  and  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  texture. 
Hence  Sternhold : 

White  be  doth  mischief  warp.  Pt.  T. 

And  again : 

Why  doth  thy  roiode  yet  still  devise, 
Such  wicked  wiles  to  n>orp.  Pt.  3?. 

In  both  these  places  a  modern  poet  would  write 
weave.    Hence  Shakespeare's 

Though  tbou  the  wulers  warp. 

Song  in  At  you  like  it,  Act  ii. 
may  be  explained,  "  though  thou  weave  the  waters 
into  a  firm  texture."  A  writer  in  the  Centura  Lit. 
ix.  403.  produces  the  above  passages  as  giving  the 
sense  of  to  work ;  but  I  cannot  adopt  that  interpret- 
ation. The  author  is  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Saxon  peoppan,  which,  in  all  the  numerous 
examples  giveu  by  Lye,  always  includes  the  sense  of 
throwing,  or  casting.  It  never  means  simply  to 
work. 

To  Warray.   To  wage  war  with. 

And  them  long  lime  before  great  Nimrod  was, 
That  first  die  world  with  sword  and  fire  wamiu'd. 

Sftent.  F.  Q.  I.  v.  48. 
Six  years  were  run,  since  first  in  martial  guise 
Thc'Chrislian  lords  warraid  the  Eastern  lands. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  i.  6. 

But  after  Ninus,  warlike  Bclos  sonne, 

The  earth  with  unknowne  armour  did  wan-aye. 

Selintut,  Emp.  of  Turks,  B  3. 

Warrant.  According  to  our  old  law  and  practice, 
a  person  could  not  go  abroad  to  travel,  without  a 
warrant  or  licence  from  the  government. 
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I  have  got  a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  councel  to  irsvslfo 
three  years  any  where,  Home  and  St.  Omer  excepted. 

HowetCt  LetUrt,  B.  1. 1.  1.  1st  «J 
Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  this  kiud  of  warrant : 
Who  can  bee  ignorant  of  those  wise  and  wholesome  l»w0, 


Who  >•  

which  are  enacted  already  to  this  purpose  ?  or  of  thine  careM 
*■  the  Iteeneet  of  travell  «,>  ««, 


and  in 

mited.  Quo  Vadii,  p.  92. 

Warrantjze,  the  same  as  warrant.  Pledge. 

—  In  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantee  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds. 

Shaketp.  Sonnet  1J0. 

To  Warre,  v.  a.  To  make  war  on ;  the  same  u 
Warray. 

To  whom  the  same  was  rendered,  to  the  end 
To  warre  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend. 

Daniel,  Ch.  Wert,  it.  SC. 

With  a  preposition,  as  tear  tci'f  A,  or  war  upon,  it  is 
not  unusual;  but  thus  simply,  with  its  accusative, 
it  seldom  occurs. 

War-wolf,  or  Wbre-wolp.  A  man  supposed  to 
be  changed  by  sorcery  into  a  wolf.  Loup-gann, 
French ;  pepe-pulp,  Saxon,  literally,  man-mlj ;  from 
pep,  man,  and  pulp.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  three  examples 
of  it  from  Scotch  writers: 

In  Ford's  play  of  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  Rheuu, 
a  servant,  supposes  himself  changed  in  this  manner; 
of  whose  disorder  it  Is  said, 


This  kind  is  called  lyeantkropia,  sir, 
When  men  conceive  themselves  wolves. 


iii.  J. 


The  disorder  is  introduced  and  described  again  in 
Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy.  Being  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  physician  thus  describe* 
the  disease : 

In  tliose  that  possess'd  with 't,  there  o'erflows 
Such  melancholy  humour,  they  imagine 
Themselves  to  be  transformed  into  wolves, 
Steale  forth  to  churchyards  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  dig  dead  bodies  up:  as  two  night-  since 
One  met  the  duke,  'bout  midnight,  iu  a  lano 
Behind  St.  Mark's  Church,  with  the  leg  of  a  man 
Upon  his  shoulder;  and  he  howl'd  fearfully, 
Said  he  was  a  wooife:  only  the  difference 
Was,  a  woolves  skione  i«  hairy  on  the  outside, 
His  on  the  inside  ;  bad  them  take  their  swords, 
Rip  up  his  flesh  and  try. 
About  the  field  religiously  they  went, 
With  hollowing  charms  the  werwolf  thence  to  tray, 
That  them  and  theirs  awaited  to  betray. 

Drayi.  Afa*  in  AT.  p.  liii- 
That  with  thrice  saying  a  strange  magic  spell, 
Which,  but  to  him,  to  no  man  they  would  tell, 
When  as  soe'erthat  simple  be  would  take, 
It  him  a  war-wolf  instantly  would  make. 

Id.  Mmmceuy,  vol.  L  p.  JOS 
A  long  fable  on  the  subject  follows. 
Verstegan's  article  on  the  subject  seems  worth 
introducing,  for  the  simplicity  with  which  he  appears 
to  adopt  and  credit  these  fables : 

Were-wulf.  This  name  remaineth  still  known  in  the  Teateoict, 
and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  man-wolf e,  the  Greek  expressing  the 
very  like  in  lyeanthropot.  Ortelius,  not  knowing  what  wtrt  up* 
fietn,  because  in  the  Netherlands  it  is  now  clean  out  ''■J' 
except  thus  compounded  with  wolfe,  doth  misinterpret  it  accord- 
ing to  bis  fancy. 

The  were-wolves  were  certain  sorcerers,  who,  ha  nog  aooaatw 
their  bodies  with  an  oyntment  which  they  make  by  instinct  of  the 
devil,  and  putting  on  a  certain  inchaunted  girdle,  do  not  <*«» 
unto  the  view  of  others  seem  as  wolves,  but  to  their  own  thiaiaif 
have  both  tbe  shape  and  nature  of  wolves,  so  lung  as  0*J  «*< 
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Use  Mid  girdle,  and  they  do  dispose  themselves  as  Yery  wolves  in 
wourrving  and  killing,  and  most  of  humane  creature*. 

Of  such,  sundry  hare  been  taken  and  executed  in  sundry  parts 
of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  (Mo  Peter  Stump,  for  being 
a  were-u-ol'te,  and  having  killed  thirteen  children,  two  women  and 
one  man,  was  at  Bedbur,  not  far  from  Cullen,  in  the  year  1589, 
put  unto  a  very  terrible  death.  The  flesh  of  (livers  parts  of  his 
body  was  pulled  out  with  hot  iron  tongs,  his  onus,  tliighes,  and 
legs  broken  on  a  wheel,  and  his  body  la.tly  burnt.  He  dyed  with 
rery  great  remorse,  desiring  that  his  body  might  not  be  spared  any 
torment,  so  his  soul  might  be  saved. 

Verttegan,  p.  187.  ed.  1665. 
If  this  story  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  it  is  la- 
mentable to  think,  that  so  much  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised upon  a  poor  madman ;  for  this  superstitious 
imagination  arose,  probably,  out  of  the  strange  frenzy 
called  Itfranthropia ,  which  Burton  thus  describes ; 

Lycnntkropw,  which  Aviconna  calls  cucubuth,  others  luptnum 
intaniam,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves 
and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  pertotfried  but  that  they  are 
wolves,  or  some  such  beasts.        Anat.  of  Meianch.  Part  I.  p.  9. 

Tins  superstition,  however,  came  from  the  an- 
cients. Pliny  thus  speaks  of  it.  I  give  the  passage 
in  Holland's  translation : 

That  inen  may  be  transformed  into  wolves,  and  restored  againe 
to  their  former  shape,  we  must  belecve  to  be  a  lewd  lie,  or  else 
give  credit  to  all  those  tales  which  we  have  for  so  many  escs 
found  to  be  meere  fables.  But  how  this  opinion  grew  first,  and  is 
coiuc  to  lie  so  firmly  settled  —  I  think  it  not  amtsse  in  a  word  to 
shew.  Rvanthes  (a  writer  among  tho  Greckes  of  good  account 
and  authority)  reporteth,  that  he  found  among  the  records  of  the 
Arcadians,  that  in  Arcadia  there  is  a  certain  house  and  race  of 
the  Anttti,  out  of  which  one  evermore  must  needs  be  transformed 
into  a  wolfe :  and  when  they  of  that  family  have  cast  lots  who  it 
shall  be,  they  use  to  accompany  the  party  upon  whom  the  lot  is 
fnlr:e,  to  a  ccitaine  meere  or  poote  in  that  country;  when  be  is 
thither  come,  they  turn  lum  naked  out  of  all  his  clothes,  which 
they  hang  upon  an  oke  thereby:  then  he  swimmeih  over  the  said 
lake  to  the  otlter  side,  and  being  entered  into  the  wildemesse,  is 
presently  transfigured  and  turned  into  a  wolfe,  and  so  kcept-th 
company  with  his  like  of  that  kindo  for  nine  yccrcs  space :  during 
which  time,  (if  he  forbeare  all  the  while  to  eat  man's  flesh)  he  rc- 
tumcth  to  the  same  poole  or  pond,  and  being  swomme  over  it, 
receivrth  his  former  shape  againe  of  a  man,  save  only  that  he 
shall  look  nine  yeeres  elder  than  before,  &c. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  riii.  ch.  S«. 

A  curious  collection  of  French  tracts,  entitled 
only  "  Recueil  C.  A  Paris,  1759,"  (the  title  printed 
in  red)  speaks  of  one  Gil/es  Garuier,  of  Lyons,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  for  this  and  other  crimes, 
one  aggravation  of  which  is  stated  to  be,  that,  had 
he  not  been  caught  as  he  was,  he  would,  in  his 
human  shape,  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  boy  12  or  13 
years  old,  whom  he  had  killed  in  his  wolf's  form, 
"  non  (.iMant  qu'il  fust  jour  de  Vendredy,  selon  qu'il 
a  par  mterees  fois  confess^."  Recueil,  p.  178.  The 
book,  I  bt  lieve,  is  scarce.  Two  first  vols,  entitled 
Recueil  A  &  B.  hud  been  published  some  years  be- 
fore. C  and  D,  at  the  date  above  given ;  whether 
it  was  carried  on  any  further,  I  know  not:  but  it 
contains  many  singular  articles.  The  volume  which 
contains  this  matter  was  lent  to  me  by  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  James  Boswcll,jun. 

Spenser,  in  his  tract  on  Ireland,  relates  that 
The  Scvthians  said,  that  they  wero  once  a  year  turned  into 
wolves,  and  so  it  is  written  of  lb*  Irish :  thouah  master  Camden, 
in  a  better  sense,  doth  suppose  it  was  o  disease  called  lucanthro- 
pia,  so  named  of  the  wolfe :  And  yet  some  of  the  Irish  doe  use  to 
make  the  wolfe  their  gossip.  TodiTi  Spenter,  \iii.  p.  377. 

Strange  that  so  unaccountable  a  notion  should  be 
so  widely  diffused ! 

But  the  most  remarkable  story  of  a  man-wolf  is 
that  of  the  Troubadour  Pierre  I' idaf,  who,  because 
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the  name  of  his  mistress  was  Loba,  or  Louve  [Loba 
de  Penautier]  without  fancying  himself  a  wolf,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  hunted  in  a  wolf's  skin,  till  he 
was  very  near  suffering  the  death  of  a  wolf,  or  of  an 
Actaeon.  "  La  femme  et  le  man  [for  she  was  a 
married  woman]  prirent  soin  de  sa  gu£rison  (says 
the  historian),  non  sans  rire  de  sa  folie  pitoyable." 
Millot,  J  Hit.  det  Troub.  ii.  p.  278.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  this  troubadour  is,  however,  that  of  a  mad- 
roan. 

War-wolf  sometimes  also  denotes  a  particular  kind 
of  warlike  engine,  used  in  sieges,  called  also  luput 
belli. 

Some  kind  of  britol  it  seemed,  which  the  English  and  Scots 
called  an  espringoid,  the  shot  whereof  King  Edward  the  first  es- 
caped fair  at  the  siege  of  Strivetin,  [Stirling]  where  be,  with 
another  engine  named  the  uorwotfe,  pierced  with  one  stone,  and 
cut  as  even  as  a  thread,  two  vaunt-mures  as  he  did  before  at  the 
siege  of  Brehin.  Camden'*  Remaint,  Artillery,  p.  S06. 

Was.    Sometimes  used  elliptically  for  there  was. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  aw  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 

Rick.  II.  ii.  1. 

Washical.   A  vulgar  corruption  of  what  d' ye  call. 

Geve  my  gammer  again  her  matkieel  [meaning  her  needle]  thou 
stole  away  in  thy  lap.  Gam.  Ourt.  O.  PI.  ii.  67. 

Washing,  "  to  give  the  head  (or  washing."  A  curious, 
and  not  very  intelligible,  phrase,  meaning,  as  it  seems, 
to  submit  to  overbearing  insult. 

So  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows,  that  will  not  give  their 
head*  for  the  waking,  I  take  it. 

B.  if  Ft.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  iv. 
For  my  part,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said, 

I  for  the  walking  gave  my  head.  Iludib.  I.  iii.  255. 

So  in  the  imitation  of  iludibras : 
Some  of  the  laundry  were,  (no  flashing) 
That  would  not  give  their  head*  for  tanking.  P.  14. 

Wasp-t  ongced,  a.  Though  Mr.  Steevens  chose  to 
dismiss  this  word  as  incongruous,  and  to  prefer  the 
reading  of  the  quarto,  xcasp-Mung ;  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  original  word  is  the  right.  He  who 
is  stung  by  teasps,  has  a  real  cause  for  impatience ; 
but  waspish  is  petulant  from  temper,  and  wasp-tongued 
therefore  means,  very  naturally,  petulant-tongued ; 
which  was  exactly  the  accusation  meant  to  be  urged. 
The  word  is  inserted  here,  only  to  justify  this  read- 
ing. 

Why,  what  a  seasp-tongued  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman  s  mood, 
Tying  tbine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own. 

1  He*.  IV.  i.3. 

Waspish  is  often  used  by  Shakespeare  The  re- 
currence of  tongue  in  the  third  line  is  in  the  manner 
of  the  author. 

Wassel,  j.  or  Wassail.  Festivity,  or  intemperance ; 
from  the  Saxon  par-hail,  be  in  health,  which  was  the 
form  of  drinking  a  health  ;  the  customary  answer  to 
which  was,  bmnc-hael,  I  drink  your  health.  Verste- 
gan  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Hengist,  (p.  101)  but 
Selden  justly  considers  it  as  older.  The  wastel-botcl, 
wassel-cup,  uussel-caudle,  wassel-bread,  were  all  aids 
or  accompaniments  to  festivity. 

The  king  doth  wako  to-night,  and  takes  his  ruusr-, 

Keeps  anuel.  Haml.  i.  4. 

—  Ilia  two  chamberlains 
Will  [  with  wine  and  Battel  so  convince.         Macb.  i.  7. 
In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  is  a 
figure  of  a  large  bowl,  carved  on  a  beam,  with  the 
inscription  Wau-heil  on  one  side. 
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A  curious  vxtstel  song  is  inserted  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
from  the  collection  of  Antony  Wood.    It  begins, 
A  jolly  watscl  bowl, 

A  Battel  of  good  ate, 
Well  fare  the  butltA  soul, 
That  settclh  this  to  wile, 
Our  jolly  n  autl 
See  also   Rit son's  Ancient   Songs,  Lond.  1790, 
p.  304.     More  information  on  wassailing  will  be 
found  in  the  Pop.  Ant.  as  above  cited. 

Waste,  *.  An  humorous  description  of  a  long  waste, 
by  Bishop  Corbet,  may  serve  to  give  a  notion  of 
some  of  the  fashions  of  dress  in  James  the  First's 
time,  about  1621.  He  thus  describes  his  hostess  at 
Warwick : 

She  whs  barr'd  up  in  whnle-l<one*,  tlint  did  Irese 
None  of  the  whale's  length,  fur  they  reacti'd  lur  knees; 
Off  with  her  bend,  and  then  she  hath  a  middlu 
As  her  watte  stands,  just  like  the  iirw-fuund  fiddle, 
The  favourite  Theorbo,  truth  to  tell  y, 
Whose  neck  and  throat  ure  deeper  th  in  the  belly. 
Have  you  seen  monkeys  chain'd  about  the  loyrn, 
Or  pottle-pots  with  rings?  just  so  she  jovns 
Herself  together ;  a  dressing  she  doth  love, 
,      In  a  small  print  below,  and  text  above. 

Corktt,  Iter  Boreule,  p.  30.  cd.  1C73. 
Whoever  inspects  the  representation  of  the  theorbo, 
given  in  Hawkins  and  other  works,  will  be  inclined 
to  admire  the  correctness,  as  well  as  the  humour,  of 
this  comparison. 

Wasteful,  «.  This  word  is  clearly  not  obsolete,  but 
the  union  of  it  with  another,  in  the  expression  a 
wasteful  cock,  is  very  obscure,  as  it  stands  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Shakespeare,  and  has  given  occasion  to 
various  conjectures.  Hanmer  and  Warburton  ex- 
plain them  a  aaste,  or  deserted  garret  —  taking  cock 
for  an  abbreviation  of  cock-lof  t.  Wasteful,  however, 
occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  as 
"  causing  waste."  We  must,  therefore,  adhere  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  who  take  cock  to  mean 
the  usual  contrivance  for  drawing  liquor  from  a  barrel. 
The  preceding  lines  intimate  that  many  of  these  were 
left  to  run  to  tca&te,  in  the  riot  of  a  prodigal  house : 
—  When  our  vaults  have  wept 

With  drunken  spilth  of  aiine ;  [fioui  the  cocks  being  left 
to  run]  when  every  room 

Hath  blnx'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  oiinstrt-lsye, 

1  have  rclir'd  we  to  u  tco.it  (Jul  cock, 

And  set  mint-  eyes  at  flow.  Ttmon  of  Ath.  ii.  S. 

That  is,  "  1  have  retired  to  one  of  the  scenes  of  waste, 
and  (stopping  the  vessel,  as  is  perhaps  implied)  have 
Bet  mine  eyes  to  flow  instead."  Capell's  explanation, 
though  drily  and  obscurely  given,  as  usual,  is  to  this 
effect.  See  his  notes  on  Timon,  p.  81.  col.  a. 
Waster,  *.  A  cudgel.  Minshew  says  from  wasting 
or  breaking;  perhaps  more  probably  from  striking 
on  the  waste:  not  that  this  seems  quite  satisfactory. 
In  our  old  law-books  a  sort  of  thieves  called  wastours 
are  mentioned ;  but  it  cannot,  certainly,  have  any 
reference  to  them. 

And  suddninly  a  stout  cobler  will  lay  down  the  vaster,  and 
yeeld  to  him  that  hath  more  practise. 

Churchyard' $  Challenge,  p.  84. 
Thou  woulilst  be  loth  to  pluy  half  a  dozen  of  femes  at  truster!, 
with  a  good  fellow,  for  a  broken  head.  W.  <V  Fl.  I'hitatter,  Act  iv. 
A  man  and  wife  strove  emit  who  should  ho  masters, 

And  having  chuig'd  betwecu  them  houshnld  speeches, 
'Hie  man  in  wmth  brought  forth  a  pair  of  wasten. 

And  swore  that  these  should  prove  who  wore  the  breeches. 

Uar.  Epiar.  i.  10. 
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Decker  has  exactly  the  same  thought,  but  which 
was  the  first  occupant  is  not  clear : 

If  o'er  husbands  their  wives  will  needs  he  matters, 
We  men  will  have  a  law  to  win 't  nt  matters. 

2  P.  Hon.  If*.  O.  PI.M.4». 
The  play  was  printed  in  1630,  the  epigrams  in 
1633;  out  that  does  not  prove  which  was  first 
written.     In  both  passages,  the  lady  cunningly 
stoops  to  conquer. 

The  youthes  of  this  citie  also  have  used  on  holy  dam  afttt 
evening  prayer,  at  their  maysters  dores,  to  exercist- "their  matlert 
and  bucklers.  Stmet't  Ijmdon,  p.  10. 

Cudgel  playing  was  usually  called  playing  at 
waiters,  as  in  the  second  example: 

Or  m  they  that  play  al  waiter*  exercise  thenwelves  by  a  km 
cudgelb)  to  avoid  an  enemies  blows.    Burt.  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  341 

Wat,  j.  A  familiar  term  among  sportsmen  for  a  hue; 
why,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  for  no  better  reason 
than  Philip,  for  a  sparrow,  Tom,  for  a  cat,  and  tie 
like. 


The  inan  whose  vacant  mind  prepares  him  for  the  I 
Tlie  under  seudclh  out,  to  seek  the  nimble  vat, 
W  Inch  crosseth  in  each  6eld  each  furlong,  every  flat. 
Till  lie  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form  bath  found. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.  ixui.p.  I  Hi- 
Thus  once  concluded  out  the  tenters  run, 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  'till  Wat's  undone. 

R.  Fletcher's  Kptgr.  p.  IS) 
Watt,  though  lie  fled  for  life,  yet  joy 'd  wit  hall 
So  brave  a  dirge  suug  forth  his  funeral, 
Not  sviens  sweeter  trill :  Hare*  as  they,  Die 
Look  hack,  as  glad  to  listen,  loth  to  die. 

Randolph's  Poems,  p.  !M.  *>!.  IUZ 

These  lines  occur  also  in  the  Cotswold  Gaimu 
sign.  D  1. 

Watch.  The  wearing  of  a  watch  was,  till  late  times, 
considered  as  in  some  degree  a  mark  and  proof  of 
gentility,  though  the  invention  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  14th  century,  (Archaol.  v.  p.  419.  42G.)  Tbtv 
were  even  worn  ostentatiously,  hung  round  the  neci 
to  a  chain ;  which  fashion  has  of  late  been  remed 
in  female  dress. 

Ah,  by  my  troth,  sir;  besides  a  jewel,  and  a  jewel's  fellow, » 
good  fair  ttatck,  that  hung  about  tny  neck,  sir. 

Mad  World  my  Master*,  O.  PI.  ».3». 

A  watch  makes  a  part  of  the  supposed  grandeur 
of  Malvolio,  in  his  anticipated  view  of  his  gmt 


I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  ray  watch,  or  flat 
with  sumo  rich  jewel.  Tmelftk  X>ght,  a.  > 

Even  a  repeater  is  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson: 

—  T  strikes !  one,  two, 

Three,  four,  five,  six.    Enough,  enough,  dear  t  ales. 
Thy  pulse  hath  beat  enough.    Now  sleep,  and  rc»t; 
Would  thou  could'st  make  the  time  to  do  so  too: 
I'll  wind  thee  up  no  more.  Staple  of  Sett,  i 1 

In  the  Alchemist,  a  watch  is  lent,  to  wear  in  dress; 

And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night,  to  one 

That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff's.  Act  u  »• 

But  they  were  already  becoming  more  common,  in 

1638,  when  we  find  it  complained  that 

—  Every  puny  clerk  can  carry 
The  time  of  day  in  his  pocket.         Antipodes,  a  Com** 

For  which  reason,  a  projector  proposes 
diminishing  the  number  of  them  : 

—  Your  project  against 
The  multiplicity  ol  pocket  watches. 
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Even  the  "  motley  fool"  described  by  Jacques, 
had  a  tsatch  in  his  pocket,  though  the  author  poeti- 
cally calls  it  a  dial: 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  From  his  poke, 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lnck-lustrc  eye, 

Say*,  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  o'clock.         At  you  I.  it,  ii.  7. 

But,  if  the  following  story  be  true,  which  Aubrey 
tells  of  a  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  reputed  a  sorcerer,  they 
must  have  been,  in  his  time,  very  uncommon  : 

One  time  bring  ot  Home  Ijict,  in  Herefordshire — he  happened 
to  leave  his  welch  in  the  chamber  window  —  (watches  were  then 
rarities)  [we  may  add,  perhiips,  particularly  in  Herefordshire]  — 
the  maydes  came  in  to  make  the  bed,  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a 
case  crv  lick,  lick,  lick,  presently  concluded  that  that  was  his 
devil  I,  [or  familiar]  and  took  it  by  the.  string  with  the  tongue*, 
[tongs]  and  threw  u  out  of  the  windowe  in  lite  mote,  (to  drowne 
the  def  ill).  It  so  happened  that  the  string  hung  on  a  sprig  of  a 
elder  that  grew  out  ol  the  mote,  and  this  confirmed'  them  that 
'twas  the  devill.  \  So  the  good  old  gentleman  gotl  hr*  watch 
•gain.  Lcttcrt  from  the  BoUt.  Lthr.  iii.  p.  903. 

This  may  have  been  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  as  Allen  died  at  96,  in  1630. 

The  outward  watch,  in  a  fanciful  passage  of  Shake- 
speare's Rich.  II.  means,  I  think,  only  the  outside 
of  the  watch,  the  dial;  as,  the  outer  man,  means  the 
exterior  of  the  man  : 

My  thoughts  are  miuutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jnr  [tick] 
Their  watches  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  ringer,  like  a  dial's  point  [tho  hand  of  the 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  tlietn  trotn  tea;*.  watch] 

HieA.  II.  t.  5. 

Watch  and  ward,  i.e.  watch  and  guard.  These 
words  often  occur  together  in  our  old  statutes,  and 
in  authors  of  various  kinds.  The  following  passage 
best  illustrates  their  separate  senses : 

Would  1  might  watch,  wherever  thou  dost  ward, 
So  much  thy  lore  and  friendship  I  regard. 

Drayton's  Eclogue  7.  at  the  end. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  word. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  9. 

See  also  Shep.  Kol  vii.  235.  Todd. 

But  we  were  never  wont  to  watch  and  ward, 
So  near  the  duke  his  brother's  house  before. 

Spanish  Trag.  O.  PI.  iii.  167. 

Watch  et,  a.  Most  probably  from  wad,  or  tcoad.  Saxon, 
pabebec.  The  colour  of  the  dye  of  woad,  i.  e.  pale 
nine.  This  seems  to  me  much  preferable  to  the 
derivation  from  pteceb,  weak.  Coles  renders  it  in 
Latin  cyaneus. 

As  in  the  rainbow's  many-colour'd  hew, 
Here  we  see  watchct  deepened  with  a  blew. 

Browne,  Brit.  rati.  ii.  3. 
Whose  teeth  shall  be  so  pure  a  watchct,  that  they  shall  stain 
the  truest  Turkis.  Ly1/'  Endym.  F  3  b.  Act  r.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  octavo  edition  of  Drayton,  notched  is  erro- 
neously printed  for  watthet.  It  is  in  the  description 
of  Neptune's  robe : 

Who  like  a  mighty  king,  doth  cast  his  watchct  robe, 
Far  wider  than  the  land,  quite  round  about  the  globe. 

Book  xx.  p.  1044. 

Water,  to  shew.   See  to  Shew  water. 

To  Water  your  plants.  A  jocular  phrase  for 
shedding  tears. 

Neither  water  thou  thy  plants,  in  that  thou  departesl  from  thy 
pigges  nio,  neither  stand  in  a  iniLLiuuering,  whether  it  bee  beat  to 
depart  or  not.  Kuphvct  to  Phitantus,  M  4. 

Watrrgall,  i.  A  watery  appearance  in  the  sky, 
accompanying  the  rainbow.  So  far  we  may  clearly 
understand,  from  the  following  lines,  and  we  have  the 
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word  of  Mr.  Steevens  to  assure  us,  that  the  word  is 
still  current  among  the  shepherds  on  Salisbury 
Plain ;  but  in  what  sense  they  employ  it,  he  has  not 
told  us. 

And  round  about  her  tmr-distained  eye, 
Blue  circles  strcara'd,  like  rainbows  iii  the  sky. 
These  watergatts,  in  her  dim  element, 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Sh.  Ripe' of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.  562. 

The  shepherd  of  Banbury,  where  he  treats  of  rain- 
bows, says  nothing  of  water-galls,  p.  46. 

Waterings,  St.  Thomas  a\  A  place  anciently 
used  for  executions,  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  as 
Tyburn  for  Middlesex.  It  was  situated  exactly  at 
the  second  mile -stone  on  the  Kent  road,  where  is  a 
brook,  and  probably  a  place  for  watering  horses, 
whence  its  name;  dedicated,  of  course,  to  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  being  the  first  place  of  any  note  in 
the  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  Here,  therefore, 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  make  their  first  halt,  and,  at  the 
proposal  of  the  host,  draw  cuts  who  shall  tell  the 
first  tale : 

And  forth  we  ridon  a  litel  more  than  pas,  [little  more  than 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas,  [a  foot's  pace] 

And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  bors  arest.        JW.  v.  837. 

The  widow's  daughter  alludes  to  it  in  the  Pu- 
ritan : 

Alas!  a  small  matter  backs  a  handkerchief !  and  sometimes 
the  'spital  stands  too  nigh  St.  Thomat  d  Waterings.    Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

Her  meaning  is,  "  A  little  matter  will  serve  to  wet 
a  handkerchief;  and  sometimes  shedding  too  many 
tears  will  bring  a  person  to  the  hospital ;"  that  is, 

will  produce  sickness."  The  quibble  on  Waterings 
and  tears,  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  conven- 
tional wit,  currently  used  in  old  times  upon  all  places 
having  significant  names;  as  may  be  abundantly 
seen  in  Ray's  Local  Proverbs,  see  also  Weeping 
cross,  &c;  and  may  rather  be  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  speaker,  than  as  a  specimen  of  the 
writer's  own  wit.  no  quibble  on  spital  is  intended, 
as  some  commentators  have  fancied.  The  allusions 
to  this  place  of  execution  are  frequent. 

For  at  Saynt  Thomas  of  Watrynge  an  they  slrvke  a  sayle, 
Than  they  'must  ryde  in  the  haven  of  hepe  [hempe]  without 
fn vie.  Hycke  Scorner,  Or.  nf  Dr.  i.  p.  105. 

—  To  which,  if  he  apply  him, 
He  may  perhaps  lake  a  degree  at  Tyburn, 
A  year  the  earlier,  come  to  read  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas,  at  St.  Thomas  a  Watering's, 
And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle. 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i.  3. 
A  fairc  paire  of  gallowes  is  kept  at  Tiburne,  from  yeares  end  to 
yea  res  end:  and  the  like  faire  (but  not  so  much  resort  of  chapmen 
and  crack-ropes)  is  at  St.  Thomas  d  Waterings. 

Owte's  Atmanacke,  p.  55. 

It  was  the  place  where  Penry  [Martin  Mar-pre- 
late] was  hanged.  See  Cens.  Lit.  vii.  p.  167.  "  He 
was  conveyecf  from  the  King's  Bench  to  St.  Thomas 
Waterings,  and  there  hanged."  See  also  the  same 
volume,  p.  282.  In  Ogilby's  Traveller's  Guide,  the 
road  to  Canterbury  begins  thus :  "  There  at  1 1  leaving 
the  town,  cross  a  brook  called  St.  Thomas  Watering ," 
and  in  the  corresponding  survey  by  Senex  (1719),  it 
is  marked  at  the  2  miles.  In  Carey's  Map  of  15 
Miles  round  London,  so  late  as  1786,  we  have  at  the 
two  mile-stone  on  the  Kent  road,  Watering's  Bridge, 
a  remnant  of  the  old  name. 
4C 
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Water-shut,  s.  Any  thing  used  to  Btop  the  passage 
of  water. 

—  Who  all  the  mome 
Had  from  the  quarry  with  his  pick-axe  tome 
A  large  well-»auared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  his  stile,  or  for  some  ttatertkut. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past. 

Water-work,  ».  Water-coloured  painting,  apparently ; 
the  painted  cloth  wan  generally  oil-colour,  but  a 
cheaper  sort  seems  to  have  been  executed  in  water- 
colour,  or  distemper,  and  styled  water-toork. 

And  for  tby  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  German  hunt- 
ing in  mater-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hanging,  and 
these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  g  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

It  is  clearly  implied  that  such  hangings  were  very 
di  He  rent  from  tapestries. 

The  king  for  himself  had  a  house  of  timber,  8tc.  and  for  his 
other  lodgings,  lie  had  great  and  goodlie  tents  of  blew  water- 
worke,  garnished  with  yellow  and  white.  Holintked,  p.  819. 

See  Painted  cloth. 

Water-work.  The  name  of  a  building.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  edi6ce  thus  described  by  Stowe : 

Within  the  gate  of  this  house,  [Bigod's  house]  (now  belonging 
to  the  citie  of  Loudon)  is  lately,  to  wit,  in  the  yeare  159*  and 
1505,  builded  one  large  house  ol'great  height,  calied  an  engine, 
made  by  Bevis  Bulmar,  gentleman,  l-ir  the  conveying  and  forcing 
of  Thames  water  to  serve  in  the  middle  and  west  parts  of  the 
cities.  Surrey,  p.  294. 

To  this,  the  expression  of  **  built  the  waterwork," 
in  the  following  passage,  clearly  alludes : 

Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  prcscrvntire, 
Weekly ;  each  house  his  dose,  and,  at  the  rate,  — 
S.  As  he  that  built  the  watermark  does  with  water. 

B.  Jon.  Ateh.  ii.  ). 

It  is  again  mentioned  in  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  in  both 
which  places  Whalley  supposed  the  New  Jfrcer  to 
be  meant,  which  is  no  building;  and,  as  Mr.  GifFord 
has  shown,  was  not  completed  till  after  the  appear- 
ance of  that  play.  Besides,  in  the  second  passage, 
Drugger,  who  is  a  citizen,  is  said  to  have  been  cessed, 
or  rated,  at  eighteen  pence  for  it ;  which  could  not 
have  been  for  the  New  River,  as  that  was  not  made 
by  parish  rates. 

A  Kat*r-tcork  never,  I  believe,  meant  a  watennill, 
as  Mr.  M.  Mason  supposed,  and  another  editor 
thought  obvious,  but  a  forcing  engine  of  this  kind, 
the  noise  of  which  is  considerable : 

The  motion  of  a  dial,  when  he's  testy, 

Is  as  much  trouble  to  him,  n?  a  water-work. 

B.  t}  Fl.  Woman's  Prite,  i.  1. 

W  a  w  e,  for  wave.  By  Spenser,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate,  who  had  used  it  in  the  same 
way.  It  occurs  in  them  when  no  necessity  of  rhyme 
requires  it. 

For,  whiles  they  fly  that  gulfe's  devouring  jawet, 

'I  bey  ou  tho  rock  are  rent,  and  sunck  in  helpless  wan  es. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  4. 

Waxes  image.  A  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
witch,  by  means  of  which  she>was  supposed  to  tor- 
ment her  unfortunate  victims.  In  Ben  Jonson's 
Argument  to  the  third  Act  of  his  Sad  Shepherd,  we 
find  the  witch  sitting  in  her  dell,  "  with  her  spindle, 
threads,  and  images,"  vol.  v.  p.  144 ;  which  hint,  in 
Waldron's  ingenious  continuation,  is  thus  followed. 
The  witch  says, 

Now  for  my  thrcd,  pins,  images  of  wax,  , 
To  wait  them  torments  wairs  than  whips  or  rucks. 

Act  iii.  p.  69. 
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The  waxen  image  of  the  person  intended  to  be 
tormented,  was  stuck  through  with  pins,  and  melted 
at  a  distance  from  the  fire.  Steevens  thinks  that 
Shakespeare  alluded  to  magical  images  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

—  For  now  my  love  it  thaw'd, 


Which,  like  a  tcasen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
thing  it  w 

Tan  Gear.  Peroa.  b".  4. 


Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 


To  me  it  seems  to  allude  to  nothing  but  the  fi- 
nishing of  any  waxen  image  exposed  to  beat ;  there 
is  no  allusion  to  pain  consequent  upon  it 

To  Wa  yment.  To  lament;  has  been  supposed  to 
come  from  pa,  woe,  in  Saxon,  but  is  rather  from  a 
word  in  old  French,  which  had  the  same  meaning, 
but  took  various  forms,  gnementer,  quementer,  gai- 
menter.  The  first  of  those  forms  appears  to  be  that 
from  which  our  word  is  taken.  See  Roquefort,  in 
Gaimeitter.  It  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  occasional^ 
in  later  authors. 

For  what  bootes  it  to  weepe  and  to  wayment, 
When  ill  is  chaunst,  but  uotb  the  ill  increase. 

Spent.  F.Q.  If.i.  16. 
But  I  wdl  kisse  these  cold  pale  lips  of  thine, 
And  wash  thy  wounds  with  my  waymeuting  teats. 

C.  Gate.  L  8  k. 

Wayment,  or  Waymentinc,  $.  Lamentation;  from 
the  preceding. 

She  made  so  piteous  mono  and  deare  wayment. 
That  the  hard  rocks  could  scarce  from  tears  refnbe. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  it.  Ji. 
My  food  is  teares,  my  tunes  waymeniing  yeeld. 

Pernor.  Are.  p.  16. 

Weakling,  5.    A  weak  creature. 


Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  i 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  en 

Sk.  Rope  of  Lucr.  Suppl.  i.5W 
Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight. 
And,  weakling,  \\  arwick  takes  his  j 


3  Hen.  17.  r.  1 

When  now  a  weakling  came,  a  dwariie  thing.  CA>,"n»'«- 

To  Weal,  must  mean  to  make  well;  to  restore  it* 
weal,  or  well-being,  if  the  reading  be  right  in  the 
following  lines : 

fart'wel,  I'll  never  melt  i 


on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  weal  my  spirit; 
I  cut  the  cedar  Poinpey,  and  I'll  fell 
The  huee  oak,  Cssar,  too.         B.  £r  Fl.  False  Che,  it.  i- 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio  (1647);  the 
second  (1679)  reads  wake,  which  is  an  unnatural 
change  of  metaphor,  but  Weber  adopts  it.  Weal,  sw 
a  verb,  appears  no  where  else,  that  I  recollect.  Slttl 
has  been  conjectured,  but  with  little  probability. 
Weal-balanced.  Weighed  for  the  public  good, or 
according  to  Capell,  "  balanced  as  in  good  weak  it 
should  be."  It  is  possible  that  this,  which  is  the 
original,  may  be  also  the  right  reading;  but  it  come- 
so  near  well  balanced,  as  to  create  a  doubt 

—  From  thence 
By  cold  gradatit  n,  and  weat-balanc'd  form, 
Wc  shall  proceed  with  Angelo.       Meat.  Jar  Meat.  r».  * 

Weals  -  man,   common  wealth-man.  Statesmao. 
perhaps  peculiar  to  this  example. 

Meeting  with  two  such  weals-men  as  you  are,  I  cannot  cull  w 
Lycurguses.  tW- 

Wean  ell,  from  wean.    A  young  beast,  just  weaned. 
This  wolvish  sheepe  wonlde  catchen  his  prey, 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  wemell  wast. 

Sp.Skep.  KtLSept.  1»? 
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W  E  A 

Weak,  s.   The  fashion,  that  which  is  worn. 

No,  indeed,  wilt  I  not,  Poropey ;  it  is  not  the  wear. 

Meat,  for 
—  O,  noble  fool, 
A  worthy  fool,  motley '»  the  only  wear.   A t  you  I.  it,  ii.  7. 

Johnson  has  not  noticed  this  sense,  which  occurs 
in  other  passages  of  Shakespeare;  nor  has  Todd 
supplied  it. 

Wbabish,  Wrebish,  or  Werish,  a.  Small,  weak, 
shrunk.  Johnson  conjectures  from  paep.  a  quagmire, 
Saxon,  and  explains  it  washy ;  but  that  does  not 
accord  with  the  following  instances.  It  answers 
rather  to  what  is  now  sometimes  called  wizen,  or 
withered. 

He  wm  to  weet  *  wretched  wearish  elfe, 

With  hollow  eye*,  and  raw  bone  cheekos  forspent. 

Open.  F.  Q.  IV.  v.  34. 
Can  you  imagine,  sir,  the  name  of  duke 
Could  moke  a  crooked  leu,  a  scarnbling  foot, 

A  tolerable  face,  a  Bearish  hand  

Fit  for  a  lady's  pleasure.        Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  v.  1. 
I  have  known  some  that  hare  Continued  there  by  the  space  of 
half  n  doxen  veers,  and  when  they  come  home,  they  have  hid  a 
little  wxcruk  lean  face  under  a  brond  French  hat. 

Satht't  Life  of  Jack  Wilton,  Observ.  64. 
A  countenance  not  weerish  and  crabbed,  bot  fair  aod  comely. 

Asch.  Schotcm.  p.  34.  Cpton's  ed. 
Rehinde  the  olde  leane  jsde  he  set  a  lusty  tall  fellow;  and  bo- 
hinde  the  goodly  bone  also  be  placed  a  little  wearitk  man,  and 
seeaiing  to  sight  to  have  but  small  strength. 

North's  PUt.  634  A. 
Where  he  shewed  a  wear  'uh  witber'd  annc,  and  small,  as  it  was 
oe»er  other.  Holinshid,  vol.  ii. 

Kersey  explains  it  unsavoury,  and  Coles  applies  it 
to  taste  only,  and  renders  it  insipidus,  fatuus.  Skin 
ner  also  quotes  Gouldman  for  it,  in  the  latter  sense. 

Weasand,  more  recently  written  weazon.  The  throat ; 
paren,  Saxon. 

—  had  his  wetand  been  a  little  widder. 

Spent.  Step  Kal.  Sept.  910. 
Herause  the  ihirsbe  swaine,  with  hollow  hand, 
Conveied  the  streame  lo  wcet  his  drie  weasand. 

Hall,  Sat.  II.  i.  v.  5. 

Weatheb,  to  make  fair  weather.  To  flatter; 
to  give  flattering  representations,  to  make  the  best 
of  matters. 

And  if  anye  suche  shall  be,  that  stall  of  all  things  make  fair 
weather,  and,  whatsoever  they  shall  see  to  the  enntrarye,  shall  tell 
you  all  is  well;  beware  of  them,  they  serve  themselves  not  vou. 

Cheeke  to  K.  Edward,  in  Nug*  Ant',  i.  80 

He  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace;  where  it  is  impossible 
you  should  lake  root,  but  by  the  fair  weather  that  you  make 
yourself  AiucA  Ado,  i.  3. 

Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  1  more  strong. 

9  Hen.  17.  v.  1. 

An  example  has  been  given  before  under  Make, 
No.  7. 

Weavers  were  supposed  to  be  generally  good  singers. 
Their  trade  being  sedentary,  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  practising,  and  sometimes  in  parts,  while  they 
were  at  work.  Warburton  adds,  that  many  of  the 
weavers  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  were  Flemish 
Calvinists,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  were  therefore  particularly  given 
to  singing  psalms.  In  our  days,  the  famous  Lan- 
cashire chorus  singers,  are  females  trained,  I  believe, 
in  some  sedentary  occupation.  Hence  the  exclama- 
tion of  Falstaff: 

I  would  I  were  a  nearer  ! 
of  songs. 
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WED 

He  [the  parson]  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and  singing 
catches  with  c/ofA-aiorfcerj.  B.  Jons.  Epicane,  iii.  4. 


Sir  Toby  Belch  talks  of  a  catch  which  should 
"  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver."  Twelfth  N. 
ii.  3  ;  by  which  the  peculiar  power  of  music  upon  a 
weaver  is  strongly  intimated.  By  the  souls  is  meant 
all  his  souls,  namely  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  reason- 
able, according  to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  See 
Souls,  Three. 

Web,  of  a  sword.  The  blade  of  it.  The  editor  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  Fairfax's  Tasso,  (1749)  supposes 
that  web  "  denotes  any  plain,  flat  surface."  He 
instances  in  1 .  this  sense ;  2.  that  of  a  web  of  cloth ; 
3.  a  wel>,  or  sheet  of  lead.  But  it  is  clearly  derived 
from  weaving,  and,  when  applied  to  a  sword,  must 
mean  the  main  texture  or  substance  of  the  weapon ; 
when  to  lead,  it  approaches  very  near  to  sheet,  which 
is  commonly  so  applied ;  but  sheet,  in  its  first  sense, 
is  woven;  when  applied  to  cloth,  verb  retains  its 
legitimate  meaning. 

—  A  sword,  whereof  the  web  was  steel, 

Pommel  neb  stone,  hilts  gold.  Fairf.  Tatso,  ii.  9.1. 

The  brittle  web  of  that  rich  sword,  he  thought 
U  as  broke  throogh  hardness  of  the  county's  steel. 

Ibid.  vii.  94. 

A  broad  and  thin  plate  of  lead : 

—  With  stately  pomp  by  heaps  they  wend, 

And  Christians  slain  roll  up  m  webs  of  lead.     Ibid.  x.  96. 

Web  and  pin 

AND  WEB. 

Websteb,  t.   A  weaver,  one  who 

Nor  the  vebster,  tho'  his  feete, 
By  much  motion,  get  them  be  ate. 

R.  Brathw.  Nature's  Embotsie,  p.  254. 
After  these  locall  names,  the  most  names  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations  or  professions,  as  taylor,  potter,  smith, 
Sec.  &c.  brasier,  wtbtter,  wheeler,  Sec.      Comd.  Remains,  p.  108. 

Wedding.  The  principal  customs  observed  at  wed- 
dings, in  the  time  of  our  authors,  are  curiously  col- 
lected in  the  following  passage,  where  the  Scornful 
Lady  declares  her  determination  not  to  marry  a 
boaster : 


A  disorder  in  the  eyes.    See  Pin 

a  web. 


the 


•  me,  if  my  wedding-u 
Were  the  gloves  bought  nod  _ 
Were  (be  rosemary  branches  dipp' 
The  Hippocras  and  cakes  eut  and  drunk  off, 


;iv*n,  tl 
Jipp'd. 


Were  tin  se  two  arms  mcompass'd  with  the  hundt 
Of  bachelors,  to  lend  me  to  the  church, 
We  re  my  feet  at  the  door  —  were  "  1  John  "  said, 
[namely,  "  1  John  take  ihee  Mury,"  in  the  marriage  service] 
If  John  should  boast  a  favour  done  by  me, 
1  would  not  wed  that  year.      B.  tf  Ft.  Scornf.  Lady,  i.  1. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  wedding  customs,  see 
Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  et  seqq.  and  the 
several  articles  in  this  work. 

Wedlock,  a.  put  for  wife. 

Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock,  Menelaus?  thy  Helen?  thy  Lu- 
crecc?  that  wc  may  do  her  honour.       B.  Jons,  Poetaster,  iv.  I. 
The  greatest  aim  of  perfectness  men  liv'd  by. 
The  most  true,  constant  lover  of  his  wedlock. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  Valentinian,  v.  6. 


Why  many  m 


pt  other  men's  wives,  some  their  maids, 


I  could  sing  psalms,  and  all  i 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 


others  their  neighbours'  daughters;  but  to  lie  with  one's  brother's 
wedlock,  O  my  dear  Herod,  'tis  vile  and  uncommon  lust. 

Marston't  Parasitaster,  Ane.  Dr.  ii.  39S. 

Matrimony  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
See  Matrimony. 
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Wee,  a.  Small,  shrunk  up.  Etymology  doubtful.  See 
7'.  J.  and  Jamieson,  in  We,  Wee,  and  Wie. 

He  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  been!. 

Merry  W.  W.  i.  4. 

It  is  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  the 
north  of  England. 

They  raisa  a  wee  before  the  cock, 
And  wyliely  they  shot  the  lock. 

Gaberlunzie  Man,  Perty,  ii.  61. 
A  trie  mouse  will  creep  under  a  mickle  comstack. 

Kelly's  Scoitith  Proverb,  A  178. 

It  is  not  yet  disused  entirely,  in  very  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

Weed,*.    A  dress ;  paeba,  Saxon.    See  Johnson. 

The  woful  dwnrfe  — — 

When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlome  need. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  vii.  19. 
A  goodlie  Indie,  clad  in  hunter's  meed. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  iii.  21. 

Chapman  is  quoted  by  Johnson  as  using  it  parti- 
cularly for  an  outer  garment,  which,  indeed,  it 
always  seems  to  imply,  but  there  is  pointedly 
marked : 

Her  own  hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  weede.  Chapman. 
A  widow's  weeds  are  still  spoken  of,  meaning  her 
appropriate  mourning  dress. 

To  Ween.   To  suppose,  or  imagine ;  penan,  Saxon. 

—  Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minuter  you  are.  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

Why  wenett  thou  thus  to  prevaile? 

Gammer  Gurt.  O.  PI.  ii.  43. 
Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened  nye. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  91. 
And  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same 
Have  reft  away.  I  hid.  I.  iii.  41. 

It  was  very  common  in  that  time.  Milton  also 
has  used  it.    See  Johnson. 

Weeping  cross.  I  find  no  less  than  three  places  so 
called,  and  probably  there  were  more :  these  crosses 
being,  doubtless,  places  where  penitents  particularly 
offered  their  devotions.  See  Archaol.  xiii.  p.  216. 
Of  the  three  places  now  retaining  the  name,  1 .  one 
is  between  Oxford  and  Banbury;  2.  another  very 
near  Stafford,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  Walsall ; 
3.  the  third  near  Shrewsbury. 

To  return  by  Weeping  Cross,  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  deeply  lameuting  an  undertaking,  and 
repenting  of  it:  like  many  other  quibbling  allusions 
to  local  names.   See  Lothbcry,  &c. 

He  that  goes  out  with  often  losse, 

At  lust  comes  home  by  Weeping  Crone. 

HowelCt  Engl.  Pror.  P  3  b. 
Since  they  have  all  found  the  way  back  again  by  Weeping 
Crott.    But  I'll  not  see  them.        Eatlaard  Hoe,  0.  PI.  iv.  260. 
The  Pagan  king  of  Calicut  take  short, 
That  would  have  past  lnm;  with  no  little  loss 
Sending  him  home  again  by  Weeping  Crott. 

ianthau\  Lutiad.  x.  64. 
But  the  time  will  come  when,  comiumg  home  by  Weeping 
Create,  thou  shaft  confess  that  it  is  better  to  be  at  home. 

Euphuet  4  Aii  Engl.  D  ii.  b. 

Weeping-ripe.   Ready  to  weep,  ripe  for  weeping. 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Lore's  L.  L.  v.  2. 
What,  iteeping-ripe,  my  lotd  Northuinberlot.il  ? 

3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

rj. , 


To  Weet.   To  know ;  from  ptean,  Saxon.  It  is  now 
retained  chiefly  in  the  technical  expression,  to  wit, 
and  the  compounds  witting,  unwittingly,  &c. 
—  In  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  die  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless.  Aut.  If  Cltof.  i  l. 

And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  teeei. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ill  6. 
From  Egypt  come  they  all,  this  lets  thee  weete. 

FairJ.Tnm,i.M. 

see  Johnson. 

Weete,  s.  Used  by  Spenser,  with  a  license  common 
in  his  time,  for  wet ;  for  the  rhyme  only. 

And  so,  from  side  to  side,  till  all  the  world  is  weet. 

Spent.  F.Q.  IV.  is.  33. 

Weetlesse, a.  Unintelligible;  it  is,  however,  printed 
wiilesse,  even  in  Todd's  edition,  which  gives  a  very 
different  sense.  The  first  edition  (1582)  has  cttt- 
lesse. 

That  with  fond  termes  and  weet  lea  wordes, 
To  blere  mine  eyes  docst  thinke. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kat.  July,  33. 

Weft,  the  same  as  tcaif.  A  law  term  for  any  thing 
forsaken  or  abandoned,  whether  goods,  or  cattle. 
Norman  French,  wef,  or  waif. 

The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  lefte, 

Hie  greenwood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  wide 
At  wilde  adventure,  like  a  forlome  weft. 

Spent.  F.Q.  III.  X.  3& 
Leave,  faytor,  qoickly  that  misgotten  weft, 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justifyde.  lb.  VL  i.  ID. 

For  we,  the  weftt  and  pilgrims  of  the  ! 
Are  only  bom  to  horror  and  distress. 

Fanth. . 

Wefte.    Used  as  the  participle  of  waved,  | 

Ne  can  thy  irrevocable  destiny  be  weft. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  if.  36. 

Weiro,  s.  and  a.  From  the  Saxon  pypb,  a  witch,  or 
fate,  and  is  used  by  Scottish  writers  in  that  sense. 
It  was  particularly  applied  by  Shakespeare  to  hit 
witches  in  Macbeth,  because  he  found  them  called 
weird  sisters  in  Holinshed,  from  whom  he  took  the 
history.  This  Theobald  had  the  merit  of  discover- 
ing ;  but  Warburton,  to  assert  his  own  superiority, 
pretended  that  waj/wsard  was  the  same  word.  Johnson 
gives  a  different  derivation  of  wayward,  (from  pa, 
woe,  and  peapb,  Saxon)  and  was  probably  right.  It  a 
wtyward  in  the  folio  editions. 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land.  Meei.  i-  3. 

The  weird  sisters  meant  also  the  fates,  with  Scottish 
writers.  Thus, 

The  weird  tittert  defendis  it  suld  be  wit. 

G.  Dougl.  1'irg.p.tO. 

which  is  the  translation  of 

Scire.    Proh,bcntnBrac*tcr»P<w'f*  jEn.iLM. 

See  other  examples  in  Jamieson.  In  an  old 
English  ballad,  weird  lady  means  a  witch,  or  en- 
chantress : 

To  the  weird  My  of  the  woods. 

Full  many  and  long  a  day, 
Thro'  lonely  shades  and  thickets  rough, 

He  winds  his  weary  way.  Percy't  Rel.  iii.  p.  Ml. 

Wm.away.    A 1 . i > :   from  plnp.  SfiTon.  for  woe  on 
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Now  corrupted  to  welladay.  Often  written  wealatcay, 
as  if  derived  from  weal. 

Harrow  now  out,  and  tecahmau,  he  cried, 
What  dismal  day  hath  tent  this  cursed  sight  ? 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  43. 
It  occurs  several  times  in  Spenser,  and  in  the  folio 
is  thus  spelt.   G.  Ferrers  has  the  phrase  of  a  mass  of 
welaway,  for  a  song  of  lamentation : 
And  take  delight  to  listen  every  day, 
How  he  could  sing  a  mam  of  tee  lav  ay. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  324. 

Welch  ambassador.  A  jocular  name  for  the  cuckoo, 
I  presume,  from  its  migrating  hither  from  the  west. 

Thy  sound  is  like  the  cuckoo,  the  Welch  embauador. 

Middteton,  Trick  to  Catch,  4/c.  Act  iv. 

Welch-cricket.  Evidently  used  for  an  insect,  with 
which  tailors  have  long  been  reproached. 

Before  he  [the  tailor]  had  no  other  cognizance  but  a  plainc 
Spanish  needle  with  a  Welch-cricket  nt  top. 

Creene't  Quip,  tec.  Hurl.  Mite.  v.  404. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  was  a  witticism  of  Greene's 
invention. 

Welch-hook.  A  sword  made  in  a  hooked  form; 
probably  as  represented  in  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  the 
following  passage: 

And  swore  the  devil  his  true  liege-roao,  upon  the  cross  of  a 
Welch-hook.  1  Men.  IV.  ii.  4. 

As  tall  a  man  as  ever  swagger, 
With  Welte-hook,  or  long  dogger. 

B.  Jon$.  Mtunue  in  Hon.  cf  Wales,  vi.  49. 
And  that  no  man  presume  to  wear  any  weapon,  especially 
Welch-hooks,  and  forest  bills.  Sir  John  Oldcattle,  i.  1. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  proclaimed  at  Hereford. 

That  Skeridvaur  at  last   — 

Caught  up  his  country  hook,  nor  cares  for  future  barms, 
But  irefully  enrag'd  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Droyt.  Polyalb.  S.  iv.  p.  739. 

Welch-parsley.  A  burlesque  name  for  hemp,  or  the 
halters  made  of  it. 

In  tough  Welch-partly,  which  our  vulgar  tongue  is 
Strong  hempen  halters.  B.  It  Ft.  Elder  Bro.  I  2. 

Welchman's  hose.  Equivalent,  1  imagine,  to  the 
breeches  of  a  Highlander,  or  the  dress  of  a  naked 
Pict ;  upon  the  presumption  that  Welchmen  had  no 
hose.  Thus  the  following  phrase  will  imply, - 
the  laws  quite  void,  or  of  no  effect : 

The  laws  we  did  interpret,  and  statutes  of  the  land, 
Not  truly  by  the  text,  but  newly  by  a  glote : 

And  words  that  were  most  plaine,  when  they  by  us 
Wo  turned  by  construction  to  a  Welch-man's  hote. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  278. 

To  Weld.    Used  sometimes  by  Spenser  for  to  wield. 

Turne  thee  to  those  that  meld  the  awfull  crownc. 

Spent.  Shep.  Sal.  Octob.  r.  40. 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  tceld. 

Id.  F.  Q.  II.  x.  3?. 

Hence  it  is  easily  understood  in  the  following 


skan'd, 


Lnide  heavy  hands  on  him,  and  held  so  strayte 
That  downe  he  kept  him,  with  his  scornfull  sway, 
So  as  he  could  nut  weld  him  nuy  way.     Ibid.  VI.  viii.  11. 

That  is,  could  not  move  or  turn  himself. 

To  Wblk.  To  decrease,  or  to  wane  like  the  moon. 
Spenser  (under  the  signature  of  E.  K.)  quotes  Lid- 
gate  for  using  it  in  that  sense.    Notes  on  Sfiep.  Kai. 

Mr.  TorM  ovo»r«  (\,.\:c-r  :>Un  for  it. 

r  V.«    i.  **, 
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Hence  to  grow  dim  r 

When  ruddy  Phcebus  'gins  to  tttelk  in  west. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i.  13. 

Welked,  or  Wealked,  is  used  by  Shakespeare,  (as 
Dr.  Johnson  rightly  conjectured)  for  whelked,  or 
marked  with  protuberances. 

Horns  tceatk'd  and  waved,  like  th'  enridged  sea ; 

It  was  some  fiend.  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Exacdy  so  in  Mirror  for  Magistrates : 

Her  weatked  face  with  woeful  tears  besprent. 

Sackv.  Induction,  p.  257. 
This  and  whelk  arc  probably  only  different  forms 
of  the  same  word. 

By  Drayton,  welked  shrouds  seems  to  be  put  for 
swelling  clouds.  He  is  describing  the  fall  of 
Phaeton,  as  represented  on  a  painted  cloth : 

There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  thro'  the  clouds, 
Cost  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke ; 

And  setting  fire  upon  the  welked  throudt, 

Now  through  the  heav'n  run  madding  from  the  yoke. 

Baront'  Wart,  vi.  39. 

He  could  not  repeat  clouds,  having  used  it  just 
before. 

Welkin,  s.  The  sky;  from  pealcan,  to  roll,  or  pelc,  a 
cloud,  Saxon.  Yet  it  is  used  also  for  the  cloudless 
sky. 

The  iky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven.  L.  L.  Lett,  iv.  2. 

The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fog,  as  block  as  Acheron. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.  iii.  2. 

The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 
And  clowdie  welkin  deareth. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  March,  12. 

It  has  been  preserved,  as  a  poetical  word,  by 
Milton,  and  many  other  poets. 

Well,  s.  for  weal,  or  health,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme, 
and  also  of  the  play  upon  the  word  in  another  sense. 

"  We  may  not  chaunge,"  quoth  he, "  this  evill  plight, 

Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well, 

That  is  the  terme  prescribed  by  the  spell." 

*'  O  how,"  sayd  he,  "  mote  I  that  well  out  find, 

That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well." 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  43. 

To  Well.   To  flow. 

Whose  bubbling  wove  did  ever  freshly  well.  Ibid.  I.  vii.  4. 

Fast  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  welled  down 

Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face.    Fairf.  Tatto,  iv.  94. 

More  modern  authors  have  occasionally  used  this 
word.   See  Johnson. 

Welladay.    See  Welaway. 

Well -seen.  Accomplished,  well  -  approved.  See 
Seen. 

—  As  a  school  master 
Well-teen  in  music,  to  instruct  Binnca.       Tarn.  Shr.  i.  2. 

Weil-seen,  and  deeply  read,  and  throughly  grounded, 
In  th'  hidden  knowledge  of  all  sal  let-,  nnd 
Pot-herbs  whatever.  B.  4  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  ii.  I. 

Why  I  am  a  scholar,  and  nell-teen  in  philosophy. 

Alex,  ey  Campatpe,  O.  PI.  ii.  10J. 
A  chronicler  should  well  in  divers  tongues  he  teene. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  488. 

Wench.  It  is  rightly  observed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  that 
wench  originally  meant  young  woman  only,  without 
the  contemptuous  familiarity  now  annexed  to  it. 

Johnson  •'•     '  ..  .?,*-  (  <  v  ft;at.    It!?  T,T 
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Now,  how  doct  thou  look  now }  O,  BLttanM  wench. 

Othello,  v.  2. 
Therefore,  sweet  wench,  help  mo  to  rue  my  woe. 

Promos  3r  Cauandra. 

Here  we  find  it  applied  to  a  princess : 

For  Ariodant  so  lov'd  the  princely  wench, 

That  Neptune's  floods  utuiefh  his  flame*  cold  quench. 

Har.  Ariost.  v.  80. 

It  has  been  observed,  tbat  tcench  is  used  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  where  the 
Latin  version  has  anciila,  the  Greek  -rauVurwn,  and 
the  original  n&£'>  all  meaning  a  hand-maid,  or  maid- 
servant. I  believe  Johnson's  etymology  ofpencle, 
contracted  to  penc,  to  be  the  right.  Home  Tooke's 
is  most  absurd.   See  T.  J. 

J'oWend.   To  go;  Saxon,  penben.   Hence  we  have 
derived  the  preterite  of  go  still  in  use,  namely  went. 
Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  £geon  mend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  liveless  end.  Com.  of  Errort,  i.  1. 

It  is  so  common  in  every  author  of  that  time,  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  exemplify  it. 

Her  weaker  waiidriag  stream  tow'rds  Yorkshire  as  she  wends. 

Drayt.  Polyoib.  xtti.  p.  1 176. 

In  Spenser  it  occurs  continually. 
Fairfax  uses  a  end  improperly  for  Trent : 
—  Where  late  shn  wend 
To  comfort  her  weak  limbs  in  cooling  flood. 

,  Ttata,  B.  vi.  109. 

Also  for  the  participle : 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  went.        B.  xii.  70. 
Wencand,  5.    This  word  seems  to  be  put  for  ven- 
geance ;  but  how  authorized  or  derived,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

Wild  wengand  on  soch  ire,  wherby  the  realm  doth  lose, 
What  gaioe  have  they  which  heave  at  honour  so  f 

Alirr.for  Mag.  p.  487. 

The  author  is  Higins,  who  does  not  usually  employ 
unauthorized  words. 

To  Wbst,  v.   To  set  in  the  west :  applied  to  the  sun. 
Foure  times  his  place  he  shifted  hath  in  »isht, 

And  twice  hath  risen  where  he  now  doth  wut, 
And  aiested  twice  where  he  might  rise  aright. 

Spews.  F.  Q.  V.  Introd.  St.  8. 
Chaucer  so  used  the  word. 

Westward  Hoe,  was  the  title  of  a  comedy,  by  Decker 
and  Webster,  as  Eastward  Hoe,  of  another  by  Chap- 
man and  Marston.  The  latter  is  printed  in  Old  PI. 
iv.  p.  203,  &c.  Both  must  have  been  current 
phrases  before  they  became  titles  for  plays.  East- 
ward Hoe  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  a  trip  to  the 
city ;  and  Westward  Hoe  implies  a  trip  to  Tyburn. 
Sir,  Eastward  Hoe  will  make  you  go  Westward  Hoe". 

O.  PI.  iv.  319. 

Shakespeare  puts  the  words  together,  as  a  common 
expression,  though  he  has  no  allusion,  except  to  the 
word  west : 

O.  There  lies  your  way,  clue  west. 

V.  Then  westward-hot. 

Twelfth  N.  iii.  1. 

Westy,  a.  Dizzy,  confused.  Coles  renders  it  by 
*'  Scotomnticw,  [that  is,  troubled  with  scotoma,  or 
dizziness]  vertigine  laborans." 

Whiles  he  lies  wallowing,  with  a  westie  head, 
And  palish  carcase,  on  his  brothel  bed. 

Hall,  Sat.  IV.  i.  p.  68.  repr. 

Wet-pinger.   To  do  a  thing  vrith  a  v>et  finger,  im- 
plies to  do  it  with  great  ease.    I  do  not  know  that 
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the  expression  is  yet  disused ;  but  the  origin  of  it 
may  be  inquired. 

Take  a  good  heart,  man ;  all  the  low  ward  is  oar's 
With  a  wet-finger.  B.  if  Fl.  Cupids  Ret.  Act  it. 

If  ever  I  stand  in  need  of  a  wench  that  will  come  with  t  K( 
finger,  porter  thou  shall  earn  my  money. 

Hon.  Wh.  O.  PI.  iii.  jjj. 
What  gentlewomen  or  citizens'  wives  you  can  with  a  wet  finger, 
have  at  any  time  to  sup  with  you. 

Dttker't  Gaff  Hornb.  p.  160.  Nou'iei. 
It  seems  not  very  improbable  that  it  alluded  to 
the  vulgar  and  very  inelegant  custom,  of  tttiting  tkt 
Jinger  to  turn  ovef  a  book  with  more  ease.  The 
following  passage  seems  to  confirm  that  notion : 

I  hate  brawls  with  my  heart,  and  can  lam  over  a  valome  of 
wrongs  with  a  wet  finger. 

U.  Honey's  Pierce's  Suptrerag.  p.  Jt.  nor. 

Those  who  practised  this- had  little  thought  of  toe 
appearance  of  their  books. 

To  We x,  for  to  wax,  grow,  or  increase.  Spenser  hi* 
it,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him : 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obey, 
But  when  her  sonne  to  man's  estate  did  vex, 
She  it  surrandred,  ne  herself  would  longer  vex. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  >. ». 

Drayton  also  has  it : 

Yet  every  hour  still  prosperously  she  wes'd, 

But  the  world  poor  did  by  loose  riot*  grow, 
Which  served  as  an  excellent  pretest. 

Legend  qfCromw.  p.  810.  and  in  Miff.  Meg  p.i». 

Dryden  has  adopted  the  word.    See  Johnson. 

Whales-bone  long  afforded  a  most  current  simile  for 
whiteness.  Mr.  Steevens  asserts,  that  the  ancient 
English  writers  supposed  ivory  to  be  part  of  the 
bones  of  a  whale ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  such  gross  ignorance  could  very  long  continue, 
yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  did  pre- 
vail, when  this  proverbial  simile  was  invented  and 
established.  Shakespeare  has  it,  but  he  received  it 
from  his  predecessors : 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  shew  his  teeth  at  white  as  whale  his  bone. 

Lore's  LL>.t 

But  Spenser  also  has  it : 

Whose  face  did  seem  as  clear  as  crystal  stone, 
And  eke,  through  fenr  as  white  as  whale's  hone. 

F.Q.  III.  s.  13. 

The  antiquity  of  the  simile  may  be  seen  in  the 

E reservation  of  the  Saxon  genitive,  tc halts,  ora-Asfi 
one;  which  is  depraved,  as  was  customary,  into 
"  whale  his  bone."  The  instances  are  very  nume- 
rous, which  are  quoted  by  the  commentators  on  the 
above  passage  of  Shakespeare ;  and  mostly  from  the 
older  authors,  the  Metrical  Romances,  Lord  6'srrey, 
Turberville,  8tc.  We  may  add  another  from  the 
latter  poet : 

A  little  mouth,  with  decent  chin, 

A  co rail  lip  of  hue, 
With  teeth  as  white  as  whale  hit  boat, 

Ecb  one  in  order  due.  Poems,  1567,  sign.  S  8  i 

Browne  has  rightly  called  it  ivory : 

An  ivory  dart  she  held  of  good  command, 
White  mas  the  bone,  but  whiter  was  tier  hand. 

Brit.  PeJt.ii.  p  « 

Whally,  a.  applied  to  eyes,  means  discoloured,  or. 
what  are  now  called  wail-et/es ;  from  whaule,  or  tvhau, 
the  disease  of  the  eyes  called  glaucoma.  Applied  to 
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jealousy,  in  the  following  instance,  it  seems  to  mean 
green-eyed,  which  is  the  usual  description  of  that 
passion.   The  poet  describes  Lust,  as  riding 

Upon  *  bearded  gate,  whose  rugged  hears 

And  wholly  eies  (the  signe  of  gefosy) 

Was  like  the  person  selfe.  Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  if.  24. 

Upton,  and  all  the  commentators,  explain  it 
streaked,  from  pala,  Saxon ;  whence  also  a  wheat,  or 
wale,  the  mark  of  a  lash  on  the  skin.  Not  conceiv- 
ing, however,  how  streaked  eyes  were  at  all  charac- 
teristic of  jealousy,  I  had  conjectured  that  wall-eyed 
must  be  meant ;  when  I  found  this  remarkable  proof 
of  it,  given  by  my  friend  Todd,  under  Walleye,  in 
T.  J.  "  This  word  is  not  written  tea//,  but  whall, 
in  our  old  language;"  he  then  refers  to  the  above 
passage,  and  adds  this  example :  "  Whaule-eyed, 
glauciolus.  Huloel."  Yet,  by  an  inadvertency,  of 
which  it  is  marvellous  that  the  instances  are  not 
more  numerous  in  such  a  work,  he  has  retained 
Johnson's  erroneous  explanation  of  wholly.  Of  whaU 
we  may  add  this  example : 

Glaucoma  —  a  disease  in  the  eye,  Sec.  —  some  think  it  to  be  a 
what  eie.  A.  Fleming's  Nomencl.  p.  428. 

Barret,  however,  has  wall-eye,  and  renders  "  a 
horse  with  a  wall  eye,"  by  glauciolus.  Alvearie, 
(1580)  under  Horse. 

What,  j.  Used  as  a  substantive,  for  matter,  thing, 
stuff. 

—  So  adowne 
They  proy'd  him  sit,  and  gave  him  for  to  feed  • 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  ix.  7. 
So  also  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 
Come  downe,  and  lea  me  the  little  what, 

That  Thumalui  can  sayne.  July,  v.  3). 

The  Latiu  relative  is  so  used  by  modern  writers, 
who  have  their  "  tertiutn  quid,"  &c. 

What,  pron.  The  ninth  sense  of  this  word,  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  thus  stated  :  "  It  is  used  adverbially,  for 
partly,  in  part."  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this  mode 
it  is  no  longer  used,  except  in  conjunction  with  the 
preposition  with. 

But  now,  in  our  memory,  what  by  the  decay  of  the  haven,  and 
what  by  the  overthrow  til  religious  houses  —  it  is  brought  —  to 
miserable  nakedness  ami  decay. 

Lambert,  riled  in  B.  Jont.  Grammar,  ed.  Whnllcy,  vii.  273. 
They  live  a  populur  life,  ami  then  what  tor  business,  pleasure, 
company,  there's  scarce  room  for  a  morninn's  reflexion. 

S'orrit,  Johnson's  7tb  instance. 

It  is  unusual  to  use  it  thus  without  a  second 
what,  to  mark  another  side  of  the  partition.  What 
with  one  thing,  what  uith  another. 

What  else.  An  elliptical  interrogation,  for  "  what 
else  can  be  the  case;"  and  equivalent,  therefore,  to 
a  strong  affirmation. 

Now,  let  us  read  the  inventory,  wee'le  share  it  equally. 
Li.  What  etu  f  Lyly't  Mydat,  v.  2. 

Li.  But  canst  thou  blow  it  ?    H.  What  else  f 
M.  But  not  away.  Id.  iv.  3. 

Wheel,  s.  Supposed,  from  the  context,  to  mean  the 
burden  of  a  song.    Ophelia  says, 

You  must  sing  Down-A-down,  an  you  call  him  n-down-a.  O, 
how  the  wheel  becomes  it-  Haml.  iv.  5. 

But  there  is  no  direct  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
word ;  except  a  sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens 
without  recollection  of  the  book,  the  author,  or  the 
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date.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  sufficiently  uncer- 
tain.   It  should,  however,  be  given. 

The  song  was  accounted  a  good  one,  though  it  was  not  much 
graced  by  the  wheel*,  which  in  no  wise  accorded  with  the  matter 
thereof. 

The  quotation  from  N.  Breton,  of  "  heigh  ho 
nre/e,"  is  not  satisfactory,  without  Mr.  S.'s  inter- 
pretation. Yet,  after  all,  it  must  have  some  such 
meaning.  Roto,  or  rote,  certainly  meant  a  kind  of 
instrument. 

Whelk,  the  same  as  wale,  or  wheal;  from  pala,  Saxon. 
Stripes,  marks,  discolorations. 

One  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man,  his  face  i<>  all 
bubukles,  and  whtlkt,  and  knobs,  and  coals  of  tire. 

Hem.  V.  ni.  6. 
Chaucer  had  united  whelks  and  knobs : 

That  might  him  helpen  of  his  whetket  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  cheekes. 

Prof,  to  Cant.  Tale*. 

Whelky.   Streaked,  striated ;  from  Whelk. 

Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  eateemctli  hee, 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away. 

Spent.  I'irg.  Gnat,  v.  105. 

When.  An  abrupt  and  elliptical  exclamation,  denot- 
ing impatience,  and  equivalent  to  "  when  will  such 
a  thing  be  done  ?  "  , 

Why  when,  I  sny  !    Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 

Tarn.  of'Shr.  iv.  ). 
Have  at  you  with  anoilter.    When/  can  you  tell. 

Com.  of  Err.  iii.  t. 

So  in  the  old  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle : 

Set,  parson,  set ;  the  dice  die  in  mv  hand. 

When,  parson,  when  !  what,  can  you  find  no  more  ? 

Act  iv.  1.  Suppl.  ii.  p.  39 A. 
Nay  then,  sweet  sir,  give  reason ;  come  on,  when  Y 

Alartton't  What  y.  wUt,  Ane.  Dr.  ii.  g«. 

Whe'r,  for  whether,  by  contraction. 

Good  sir,  say  whe'r  you'll  answer  tne,  or  no  ? 

Com.  of  Err.  iv.  t. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r  he  run  or  fly,  they  Ww  not  whether. 

Sh.  Fenut  tt  Ad.  Suppl.  i.  418. 
No  matter  now,  whe'r  thou  be  false  or  no, 
Goswin :  whether  thoo  love  another  better, 
Or  me  alone ;  or  whe'r  thou  keep  thy  vow. 

E.if  Ft.  Beggar's  Bush,  v.  1. 
Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  atAeV  I  a  poet  be, 
When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  thee? 

B.  Jont.  Epig.  96. 

Where,  for  whereas. 

But  where  you  think  that  I  take  away  much  use  of  shootiuge. 

Atch.  Tomph.  p.  59. 
—  Where  the  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel.  Corkd.  i.  1. 

For  whether: 

Why  here's  all  fire,  wit,  where  he  will  or  no. 

Match  at  Midn.  O.  PI.  vii.  386. 
I  know  not  where  I  am  or  uo,  or  speak, 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me.  Ben  Jont.  New  Inn,  v.  2. 
Good  sir,  say  »A«r'  you'll  answer  me  or  not. 

Com.  of  Err.  iv.  1. 

The  use  of  it  in  the  following  passage,  added  to 
the  introduction  of  note,  for  know  not,  renders  the 
whole  very  obscure : 

I  note  where  car'd  or  curelrsso  ornament, 

Where  chance  or  art  her  fnirest  cuuut'unnce  dight. 

Carew't  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  B.  i 

That  is,  "  1  know  not  whether  careful  or  careless 
ornament,  whether  chance  or  art  adorned  her 
[most]." 
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Where.  Used  as  a  substantive,  for  place;  as  the 
logicians  use  ubi. 

Mid  them  farcwel,  Cordelia,  thnuch  unkind; 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  vhcre  to  find.  Lear,  i.  1. 

Wh  eu kas.    Often  used  for  where. 

Vmi  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  A I  ban's, 
Whereat  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

2  Hen.  VI.  i.  2. 

—  At  Agincourt  that  fought, 
Whereas  rebellious  France  upon  her  knees  was  brought. 

Drat/t.  Polyotb.  xvi.  p.  95. 
He  pierced  in  the  thickest  prensse  among, 
Whereas  these  valiant  knights  had  giv'n  and  tnne 
Full  many  strokes.  Har.  Ariasto,  v.  80. 

Wherret,  or  Whirrit.  A  smart  blow,  or  box  on 
the  ear. 

Troth,  now  I'm  invisible.  111  hit  him  a  sound  wherrct  on  the 
ear,  when  be  comes  out  of  the  garden.  Puritan,  iv.  2. 

—  How  meekly 

This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  whirrit. 

It.  Sr  FL  Nice  Valour,  iv.  last  sc. 

Derivation  uncertain.  See  T.  J.  It  appears  by 
an  example  there  given,  that  Bickerstaff,  in  Love  in 
a  Village,  used  wherret,  for  the  common  colloquial 
word  trorrit;  which,  I  conceive,  is  not  made  from 
this,  but  a  mere  corruption  of  worry. 

Whether,  for  which  soever,  or  whoever. 

—  And  whether 

Before  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  cousin. 
By  fair  and  knightly  strength,  to  touch  the  pillar, 
Ho  shall  enjoy  her ;  the  other  lose  his  head. 

Fl.  Two  Nob.  Kins*,  iii.  6. 

Whetstone,  to  give  the  whetstone,  as  a  prize 
for  lying.  This  was  a  standing  jest  among  our  an- 
cestors, as  a  satirical  premium  to  him  who  told  the 
greatest  lie.  Ray,  among  Proverbial  Phrases,  denot- 
ing a  bar,  puts  first, "  He  deserves  the  whetstone." 
The  origin  of  the  jest  is  not,  1  believe,  exactly  made 
out;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  with  some  such  idea  as 
that  of  Randolph,  in  hiB  interlude  of  the  Pedlar,  of 
sharpening  the  wits,  for  fresh  exploits  of  the  same 
kind.  After  other  commodities,  the  pedlar  brings 
out  a  whetstone,  on  which  he  thus  descants : 

Dut  leaving  my  brains,  I  come  to  a  more  profitable  commodity ; 
fur,  considering  now  dull  half  the  wits  of  this  university  [Cam- 
bridge] be,  1  thought  it  not  the  worst  tratfique  to  sell  whetstone*. 
This  whetstone  [he  continues]  will  set  such  an  edge  upon  your 
inventions,  that  it  will  make  your  rusty  iron  brains  purer  metal 
than  your  brazen  faces.  Whet  but  the  knife  of  your  capacities  on 
tins  whetstone,  and  you  may  presume  to  dine  at  the  Muses'  Ordi- 
nary, or  sup  at  the  Oracle  of  Apollo.    Randolph's  Works,  p.  330. 

Whatever  was  the  original  design  of  the  allusion, 
it  seems  very  clear  that  there  were,  in  some  places, 
jocular  games,  in  which  the  prize  given  lor  the 
greatest  lie  was  a  whetstone.    Lupton  says, 

Lying  with  us  is  so  loved  and  allowed,  that  there  are  many 
tvmcs  gaming*  and  prizes  therefore  purposely,  to  encourage  one  to 
outlve  another.  O.  And  what  shall  be  gaine  that  gets  the  victorie 
in  lving  i   S.  He  shall  have  a  silver  whetstone  for  his  labour. 

Too  Good  to  be  True,  p.  80.  1580. 

Sec  this,  and  more  instances,  in  Pop.  Antiq.  i. 
p.  429,  4to. 

In  an  old  morality,  Mendax,  the  liar,  brings  a 
vhetslone  in  his  hand,  and  thus  blazons  his  own 
arms: 

My  name  is  Mendax,  a  younger  brother,  linially  descended  of 
an  auncicnt  house  before  the  Conquest.  We  geve  three  whet- 
stones in  gules,  with  no  difference,  ft'.  Bulleyn't  Prose  Morality, 
•  in  WaUron's  Sad  Shep.  p.  162,  and  S«0. 
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The  Cretans  being  always  noted  for  lyin»,  accord- 
ing  to  tire  Greek  saying,  KfSrif  cut  ^turtcu,  lyly  ays, 

If  I  met  with  one  of  Crete,  I  was  readie  to  lie  with  him  for  u« 
uhetstone.  Eupk.  $  kit  Engl.  C  4 

Hence  Harington : 

Well  might  Mariano  beare  away  the  bell, 
Or  else  a  whetstone  challenge  for  his  dew, 

That  on  the  sodaine  such  a  tale  could  tell, 
And  not  a  word  of  all  his  ttiie  was  true. 

Arimto,  xtiii.  3fi. 

Travellers,  being  always  suspected  of  this  rice, 
were  complimented  with  the  attribute  of  the  sktt- 
stone.  Ben  Jonson's  traveller,  Amorphus,  hires  a 
page  named  Cos,  (or  Whetstone)  which  occastoni 
this  remark : 

Cos?  how 


ppily  hath  Fortune  furnish'd  him  with  a  i 

CyaiAiV.  Brstl4,i.5. 
The  brnin-sicko  youth  that  feeds  his  tickled  earn 
With  sweet-sauc  d  lies  of  some  false  traveller; 
Which  hath  the  Spanish  decades  red  awhile. 
Or  B>Arf«fo>tc  leasing*  of  old  Mandevile.     Halt,  Set.  it.  i. 

A  strange  use  of  the  whetstone,  is  recorded  by 
Harington : 

Part  whereof  [i.  e.  of  his  sentence]  being  that  the  knight  shouU 
puVilicklie  acknowledge  how  he  had  slandered  die  arcbhc&p, 
which  be  did  in  words  conceived  to  that  purpose  accordingly;  vr 
his  frends  gave  out,  that  all  the  while  he  carried  a  long  witlUm 
hanging  out  at  the  pocket  of  his  sleeve,  so  conspicuous  s>men 
understood  his  meaning  was  to  give  himselfe  the  lye. 

Nugte  Antique,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 40.  ed.  Pvt. 

This  explains  the  force  of  Lord  Bacou's  sarcasm, 
who,  when  Sir  K.  Digby  boasted  of  having  seen  the 
philosopher's  stone  in  his  travels,  but  was  puzzled  to 
describe  it,  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  Perhaps  it 
was  a  whetstone."  See  also  Hudibras,  P.  II.  C.  L 
v.  60.  and  Grey's  note  upon  it.  There  is  no  great 
probability  of  the  expression  being  derived  from  the 
whetstone  of  Attius  Neevius,  as  some  have  conjec- 
tured ;  which  would  imply  that  the  story  of  that 
soothsayer  was  the  greatest  lie  upon  record. 

As  ancient  customs  are  longest  retained  in  the 
provinces,  we  find  the  following  account  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  in  the  north,  as  late  as  in  1792: 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  north,  when  a  man  tells  the  greatest  In  i« 
the  company,  to  reward  him  with  •  whetstone  ;  which  i»  t*""1 
lying  for  the  whetstone. 

Budworth's  Fortnight's  Rumble  to  the  Lakes,  Cta*  6. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  tourist  was  aware  ol 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 

In  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Whetstone  is  m**" 
tioned  in  connexion  with  Bedlam : 

Good  Lord!  how  sharp  you  ore,  with  being  at  Bedlam  ye*? 
day  !  Whetstone  has  set  an  edge  upon  you.  M 1 

What  it  means  can  only  be  conjectured.  A»« 
have  no  account  of  Whetstone,  the  poet,  being  « 
Bedlam,  I  should  rather  guess  that  a  person  of  to" 
name  was  then  the  keeper  of  that  hospital.  See 
Mr.  Cifford 's  Note  on  the  place. 

Whiblin,  *.  seems,  by  the  context,  to  mean  u 
eunuch. 

God's  my  life,  he's  a  very  mandrake;  or  else  (God  bk*i «) 
one  of  these  whiblins,  and  that's  worse.  ...  .„ 

Honest  Wk.  aft*** 
In  another  place,  it  seems  to  be  put  for  whmyatf, 
or  sword : 

Come,  sir,  let  go  your  whibiin  [siiatcheth  his  tttord/rom  *•■]• 
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Whittles.  A  person  who  cleared  the  way  for  a 
procession.  Mr.  Warton,  in  a  long  note  on  "  the 
ear-piercing  fife,"  in  Othello,  explains  whiffler  to  mean 
jifer:  but  derives  it  from  an  old  French  word 
rifflevr,  which  no  where  exists,  except  in  what  is 
considered  as  a  misprint,  in  t  passage  from  Rymer's 
Farsleru.  But  whiffle  itself  meant  a  fife  in  English, 
from  a  tchiff,  or  puff  of  wind ;  ichijfier,  therefore,  in 
that  sense,  was  regularly  made  from  whiffle.  Mr. 
Douce  seems  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  matter. 
Whiffles,  or  fifers,  generally  went  first  in  a  proces- 
sion ;  from  which  circumstance  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  persons  who  succeeded  to  that  office, 
and  at  length  was  given  to  those  who  went  forward 
merely  to  clear  the  way  for  the  procession.  See 
lllustr.  of  Shakesp.  i.  p.  507.  Grose,  who  found  the 
word  sti'll  in  use  in  Norfolk,  thought  it  peculiar  to 
that  county,  and  defines  it  thus :  "  Whijjiers,  men 
who  make  way  for  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by 
flourishing  their  swords."  I'rov.  Gloss.  But  the 
tchijflers  had  the  same  office  every  where  else.  Coles 
translates  it  viator.  Thus  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
the  sen, 

Which,  like  a  mighty  vhifHcr  Tore  the  king 

Seems  to  prepare  his  way.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  Chorus. 

And  Mr.  Steevcns  quotes  from  a  play  called  the 
Me  of  Gulls  : 

And  Manasses  shall  go  before  like  a  tchifficr,  and  clear  the  way 
with  his  born*.  1633. 
Tobacco's  a  tchifilrr. 
Ami  cries  buff  snuff  with  Curie. 

B.  Holiday's  Tt^wya/m*,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

It  clearly  means  a  person  to  introduce,  in  the  fol- 
lowing example : 

But,  as  a  pott  that's  no  scholar,  makes 
Vulgarity  bis  whiffler,  and  m>  takes 
Passage,  with  ease  and  state. 

Chnprnan,  Venes  on  Flctcher'i  Faithful  Shepherdas. 
Weber  there  interpreted  it  babbler,  Sic. 

In  the  city  of  London,  young  freemen,  who  march 
at  the  head  of  their  proper  companies  on  the  lord 
mayor's  day,  sometimes  with  flags,  were  called 
wkijfieis,  or  bachelor  whijjiers,  not  because  they 
cleared  the  way,  but  because  they  went  first,  as 
tehifflers  did. 

I  look'd  (be  ueit  lord  mayor's  day  to  sec  vno  o'  the  livery,  <  r 
one  of  the  bachelor  uhifllert.  City  Match,  O.  PI.  ix.  31*. 

Here  it  means  merely  attendants  : 

Three  hundred  of  these  goldfinches  have  I  entertained  for  my 
follow  cis;  I  can  go  in  no  corner,  but  I  meet  »ilh  some  of  my 
vehifficr*  in  their  accoutrements.  You  may  bear  them  bull  a  mile 
ere  they  come  ut  you. 

Chapm.  Mont.  D'Olive,  Anc.  Dr.  iii.  p.  S97. 

This,  hearing  them  so  far  off,  he  presently  explains 
to  arise  from  the  jingling  of  their  spurs.  The  note 
on  it,  in  the  book,  referred  to,  is  erroneous. 

Whijfier  htm  also  been  used  as  equivalent  to  a 
whiffling,  or  trifling  fellow,  particularly  by  Swift,  and 
the  authors  of  his  time,  whom  Johnson  quotes  for  it. 
In  that  sense,  it  is  certainly  derived  from  xrhiff,  or 
puff  of  wind,  mere  emptiness. 

Whig,  s.  A  thin  liquor  made  from  whey;  from  bpaej, 
whey,  Saxon.  A  modem  commentator  defines  it 
thus :  "  Whig  is,  1  believe,  formed  from  the  whey  of 
milk,  after  the  cheese  curd  has  been  separated  from 
it  by  runnel ;  a  second  and  inferior  curd  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey  by  an  acid  mixture;  the  re-i 
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mainder,  after  being  slightly  fermented,  is  called 
vhig,  and  drank  by  the  poorer  classes  as  small  beer." 
Ancient  Drama,  vol.  vi.  p.  121.  Where  the  writer 
gained  this  exact  description,  he  does  not  say;  but 
it  is  certainly  something'  of  that  sort.  Coles  Latin- 
izes it  by  "  serum  lactis  tenue."  Dr.  Jamieson  de- 
fines it,  "  A  thin  and  sour  liquid  of  the  lacteous 
kind." 

Drink  whig,  and  sour  milk,  while  I  rime  my  throat  with  Bour- 
deau*  and  Canary.  Ueyw.  Engl.  Trav.  i.  9. 

The  pore  old  couple  wisht  their  bread  were  meat,  their  whig 
were  perry.  H'arw.  Alb.  Engl.  wii.  42.  p.  1102. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with  flawtis  and  custards 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  lord.  [stor'd, 
Drayton,  Muses'  Elys.  Nymph.  6. 

The  classing  it  with  cyder  and  perry,  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  a  fermented  liquor. 

The  nick-name  of  tihig,  as  applied  to  a  party,  is 
commonly  derived  from  this  word ;  but  Bishop  Bur- 
net derives  it  rather  from  Whiggamor,  a  cattle  driver 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  by  contraction  mhigg. 
His  opinion,  as  a  Scotchman,  must  have  the  more 
weight,  because  the  name  had  been  applied  to  the 
Scotch  fanatics,  before  it  was  taken  up,  as  a  term  of 
ridicule,  against  the  country  party  in  England ;  which 
was  about  1680.  Nor  does  there  appear  much  pro- 
priety in  applying  the  name  of  a  liquor,  not  much  in 
use,  to  a  party.  The  Scotch  xchgs  were  a  party 
themselves;  and  at  one  time,  according  to  Burnet,  a 
formidable  array.  See  Hume;  also  Jamieson,  and 
T.  J.  Woodrow,  a  Scottish  historian,  seems  rather 
to  favour  the  other  derivation ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  prefer  his  opinion  to  that  of  Burnet  and 
others.  Tory  is  an  Irish  name  for  certain  lawless 
plunderers.  Both  terms  have  continued  in  use,  as 
party  distinctions,  though  their  original  meaning  is 
forgotten,  and,  in  the  application,  often  reversed. 

While,  adv.  was  often  improperly  used  for  until. 
This  misuse  of  the  word  is  still  prevalent  in  some 
provincial  dialects. 

—  Wo  will  keep  oiirvlf 

Till  supper-time  alone :  tehite  then,  Cod  bless  you.^ 

The  Romnynes  bnd  a  law  that  evcryo  man  should  use  sbootinge 
in  peuce  tyme,  while  ho  was  forty  year*  oulde. 

Ascham,  Toxopk.  p.  16. 
Cleanthes,  if  you  want  money,  use  me ; 
I'll  trust  you,  while  your  father's  dead. 

Moss.  Old  Las,,  i.  1. 

Even  Jonson  so  uses  it : 

—  And  want  some  little  means 

To  keep  me  uptight,  while  tilings  be  reconciled. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  9. 

Whiles.  Long  prevalent  instead  of  while;  it  is  so 
written  generally  in  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare, 
and  has  oeen,  in  most  instances,  changed  to  while, 
by  the  modern  editors.  Used  also,  as  well  as  while, 
for  until. 

—  He  shall  conceal  it, 

Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 

Twelfth  N.  ir.  3. 

This  addition  of  a  redundant  *  has  extensively 
corrupted  both  words  and  names.  Thus  unaware 
became  unawares,  8cc. ;  and  in  names  it  may  always 
be  suspected,  except  when  the  *  clearly  stands  for 
son. 
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Here  it  is  whilst,  and  is  elliptically  used  for 
*'  whne  you  are  doing  that :" 
—  Co  ran 

Awl  toll  the  duke;  and  whilst,  lU  close  her  eye*. 

B.  t(  Ft.  Cupifi  Rev.  ii.  y 
Whilst,  I  believe,  was  originally  a  mere  corruption 
of  whiles. 

Whileare,  Whilere,  or  Whyleare.    The  same 
as  ere  while,  only  transposed ;  that  is,  formerly. 
—  Will  you  troul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  white-ere.  Tempest,  iii.  l. 

That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  scapt  uhyleare, 
A  man  of  bell,  that  calls  himself  Despnire. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  ia.  SO. 


Doe  you  not  know  this  seely  timorous  deere, 
As  usual  to  bis  kinde,  bunted  wkUeare. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.  I.  iii.  p.  69. 

It  is  found  in  Milton.   See  2'.  J. 
Whilom,  adv.    Once,  formerly;  a  Chaucerian  word, 
but  so  often  introduced  by  more  recent  authors,  that 
it  is  not  unknown  to  many  readers. 

Whilom  thou  was  pcregall  to  the  best. 

Spent.  SA.  Kal.  Aug.  I.  8. 
Proud  Rome  herself,  that  wkilome  laid  her  yoke 
On  the  wide  world,  and  vanquish'd  all  with  war. 

Taner.  it  Gisn.  O.  PI.  ii.  175. 

Whimlen,  or  Whimling.  A  fanciful  derivative  from 
whim,  like  tchim-wham,  applied,  in  the  following 
quotation,  to  country  ladies;  but  no  more  appro- 
priate, I  presume,  than  what  d'  ye  call  'ems,  or  the 

Marry,  before  I  could  procure  my  properties,  alarm  came  that 
tome  of  the  whimJetu  had  too  much  [probably  too  roach  liquor, 
by  what  follows]. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Love  Restored,  vol.  v.  p.  404. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  is  whimling,  and 
there  used  in  contempt,  by  a  boisterous  woman, 
speaking  to  a  delicate  young  girl : 

Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves  out  of  tbe 
kitchin  to  make  gingerliraid  of.   Tis  such  an  untoward  thing  I 

Coxcomb,  Act  iv. 

Whim-whams.  Trinkets,  trifles,  whimsical  ornaments. 
A  mere  reduplication  of  whim. 

—  Nay  not  that  way, 

They'll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  o:h  'tm-tchams, 
Your  gortcrs,  and  your  gloves. 

B.  *  Fl.  Night  Walker,  Act  i. 

—  Tis  more  comely, 

I  wis,  than  their  other  wkim-wkams. 

Massing.  City  Mad.  iv.  3. 

Whinid'st.  An  unintelligible  word,  occurring  only  in 
the  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  what  is  now 
the  beginning  of  Act  ii. ;  in  the  first  folio,  Part  ii. 
p.  9. 

Speak  then,  thou  whinid'st  leaven.  Tro.  tf  Cress,  ii.  1. 
The  best  conjectural  reading  that  has  been  offered, 
is  vinew'd,  mouldy ;  but  "  unsalted  leaven,"  is  the 
reading  of  the  quartos,  to  which  the  modern  editors 
have  gone  back  to  fetch  it.  The  word  is  probably 
a  mere  corruption  of  vinewd'st,  for  "  most  mouldy. ' 
If,  then,  the  text  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  we  should 
read, 

Speak  then,  thou  vinew<ftt  leaven,  speak. 
SeeViNEw'n. 

Whin  yard,  s.  A  sword, or  hanger ;  perhaps  rather  the 
latter,  which  is  Minahew's  interpretation.  Skinner 
says,  from  pinnan,  to  win,  and  ane,  honour,  Saxon ; 
but  this  is  not  very  probable.  The  best  Saxon  deri- 
vation has  been  entirely  overlooked,  which  is  pinn, 
war  or  destruction,  and  jenb,  yard  or  instrument.  It 
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will  then  mean  warlike  or  destroying  in 
which  is  surely  a  fair  description  of  a  sword. 
Nor  from  their  button'd  tawny  leather  belts 
Dismiss  their  biting  uhtnyurdi. 

Edw.  III.  i.  s.  Capell'.  1 
—  This  debosh'd  whinyard 
I  will  reclaim  to  comely  bows  and  arrows. 

The  Witt,  0.  P1.Tiii.4ii. 
When  it  was  becoming  obsolete,  it  was  used,  hie 
other  words  so  circumstanced,  in  burlesque ;  in  which 
way  we  find  it  in  Hudibras : 

He  snatch'd  his  whinyard  op,  that  fled 

When  be  was  falling  off  bis  steed, 

As  rats  do  from  a  fulling  house.  1. 0.931 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  a  bur- 
lesque term,  which  the  first  examples  seem  to  show. 

The  Scottish  dialect  has  rr  lunger,  in  the  same 
sense ;  which  evidently  must  have  come  from  the 
auiue  orijrin.    See  Jamieson. 

Whipstock,  s.  The  stock  or  handle*  of  a  whip,  but 
frequently  put  for  the  whip  itself ;  particularly  a 
carter's  whip. 

For  Mai volio's  nose  is  no  whipttock.  Twelfth  N.  S.  1 

—  Pncebus,  when 
He  broke  bis  wkipttock,  and  eiclaim'il  against 
The  horses  of  the  sun,  bat  whiiper'd  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury.    B.  <jr  Fl.  Two  Sob.  Kium.  i.t 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practis'd  more  the  whtp-ttock  than  the  lance. 

Pericba,  ii.  I 

Beggars  fear  him  note  than  the  justice,  and  as  much  si  us 
whip-ttock.  Earle's  Microc.  p.  60. ei  Btm. 

Here  it  is  spelt  whip-stalk : 

Bought  you  n  whistle  and  a  whip-stalk  too, 
To  be  revenged  on  their  villainies. 

Span.  Trog.  0.  PI.  ii  18a 
It  is  once  or  twice  used  as  a  name  of  reproach  for 
a  outer,  "  base  whipstock."   See  tbe  notes  on  the 
above  passages. 

Whirl-bone,  *.  The  round  bone  of  the  knee,  calk-i 
the  knee-pan,  or  patella. 

Woman  was  once  a  ribbe  (as  Truth  has  said), 

Else,  sith  her  tongue  runs  wide  from  every  point, 
I  should  have  deem'a  her  substance  had  been  msile 
Of  Adam's  whirl-bone,  when  it  was  out  o'  th'  joint 

Bancroft's  Epig.  B.i.Eo,vt- 
"  The  whirl-bone  of  the  knee,  patella."  Cofa. 
Lot.  Diet.  * 

Whirlicote,  s.   An  open  car,  or  chariot. 

Of  old  time  coatches  were  not  knowne  in  this  island,  1*: 
chariots  or  whirlicotes,  and  they  onely  used  of  princes  or  pt« 
estates,  such  as  had  their  footmen  about  them. 

Stowe't  Loud.  1399,  p-tt- 

Whirl i no-plat  appears  to  be  used  for  whirlpool  in 
the  following  passage : 

Even  as  a  stone  cast  into  a  pbine  eren  still  water,  will  ^' 
the  water  move  a  great  space,  yet,  if  there  be  any  whirting-fte  * 
the  water,  the  moving  ceeseth  when  it  Cometh  at  the  wmUst- 
plat.  Ascham,  Toroph.  p.  !«.«!*• 

Called  also  whirl-pit : 

Down  sunk  they  like  a  falling  stone, 
[  whirlpitt  overthrown. 


Sandys,  Paraph,  tf  End  * 

Whish,  and  Whisht.   Corruptions  of  Whist,  saleot- 

You  took  my  answer  well,  and  all  was  whish. 

Banngt.Ef.^ 

When  they  perceived  that  Solomon,  by  the  advise  of  hi»»<"' 
was  annoynted  line,  by  and  by  there  was  all  whitkt. 

3  3  Lntimer.Serm.folSk.l 

Why  do  yon  wkitkt  thus  f  here's  none  to  hear  yon. 

Li»gwa,  O.PI.t.«* 
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Whisk  et,  *.  A  basket.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  this  word  in  use,  but  Coles  acknowledges  it 
thus ;  "  A  vhitkel,  corbis,  cophinus."  Lot.  Diet. 
Baxter  also  has  it  under  Baieauda,  which  he  derives 
from  the  Celtic  participle  uascand,  pressure : 

Ui.de  fit,  [l>«  adds]  quod  Viminei  cophini  genus  agrestibus 
Anghs  dicitor  akuket.  Clou.  Antio.  Brit. 

Whist,  was  probably  at  first,  as  Skinner  suggests,  an 
interjection  commanding  silence  by  the  mere  sound, 
like  \t  in  Latin,  or  our  hush,  which  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  same  sound.  We  find*  this  original 
use  here : 

Whist,  wkitt,  my  master !  Hon.  Wk.  O.  PI.  iii.  33 1. 

Several  poets,  however,  have  used  it  for  silenced. 
The  wild  wares  wkitt.  Temp.  i.  9. 

So  was  the  Titaness  put  down  and  whist. 

Spent.  Canto  of  Mutab.  vii.  59. 

So  even  Milton : 

lite  winds,  with  wonder  mkitt. 

Smoothly  the  waters  kisc.  Ode  on  Nativ.  v.  64. 

That  the  name  of  the  game  of  whist  is  derived  from 
this,  is  known,  I  presume,  to  all  who  play,  or  do 
not  play  it. 

Whist,  adj.    Still,  quiet. 

So  we hiit  and  dead  a  silence  reigned,  welcoming  such  sweet 
deatli.  Har.  Kugt  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  97-  19rao  ed. 

So  that  now  all  her  enimies  are  a*  wkitt  as  the  bird  attagen. 

F.uphues  tt  kit  Engl.  I  i  b. 
Upon  a  rock,  and  underneath  a  hill, 
Far  from  the  town,  where  all  is  tekut  aod  still. 

Martow,  Hero  le  L.  B.  i. 
Sir  J.  Harington  has  made  it  whish,  for  the  sake  of 
a  rhyme,  as  noticed  above. 

To  Whist,  v.    To  be  silent. 

• —  TV  other  nipt  so  nie 
That  wkitt  I  could  not.  Mirr.for  Mag.  p. 

They  whitted  all,  with  fixed  face  attent. 

Surrey' t  Trans,  of  Yirg 

"  Conticuere  omnes,"  &c. 
Milton  has  employed  hist  as  a  verb,  insteat 
txhitt ;  which  is  still  the  'st  vocalized : 
And  the  mute  silence  kiit  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song.  It  Penteroto,  55. 

"  Let  silence  hush  every  thing,  unless  Philomel 
will  deign  to  sing." 

To  Whistle  off.  To  dismiss  by  a  whistle;  a  term 
in  hawking.  A  hawk  seems  to  have  been  usually 
sent  off  in  this  way,  against  the  wind  when  sent  in 
pursuit  of  prey;  with  it,  or  down  the  wind,  when 
turned  loose,  and  abandoned.  : 

—  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 

Thoueh  that  her  testes  were  my  deur  heart-strings, 

I'd  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 

To  prey  at  fortune.  Othello,  fii.  3. 

—  This  is  he 
Left  to  (ill  up  your  triumph,  he  that  basely 
Whittled  his  honour  off  to  th*  wind  ;  that  coldly 
Shrunk  in  hit  politic  head.  B.  Se  FL  Bonduea,  it.  3. 

Here  he  is  sent  off  to  his  prey : 
As  a  long-winged  hawke  when  he  is  first  whittled  off  the  fist, 
mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the 
aiyre,  still  soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  come  to  his  full  pitch, 
«nd,  in  the  end,  w  hen  the  game  is  sprung,  comes  downe  amaiue, 
stud  stoupes  upon  the  sudden.  Burton's  Anot.  ii.  1  —  3. 

The  hawk  was  called  back  to  the  hand,  by  the 
same  signal. 

—  If  you  can  whittle  her 

To  come  to  fist,  moke  trial,  play  the  young  falconer. 
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The  White.  The  central  part  of  the  mark  upon  the 
butts,  in  archery.  The  whole  was  painted  in  con- 
centric circles  of  different  colours,  the  interior  circle 
being  white,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tchile  was  a  pin 
of  wood,  to  cleave  which  with  the  arrow  was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  a  marksman.  Johnson  quotes 
both  Dryden  and  Southern  for  this  use  of  the  word, 
though  the  thing  was  nearly  disused  in  their  time. 
In  older  authors  it  was  very  common,  as  such 
shooting  was  then  a  daily  practice.  It  was  called 
also  blanc  in  French,  as  well  as  but,  or  mark. 

T»u  I  w«n  the  wager,  though  you  bit  the  ttkitt . 

Taming  of  Shr.  v.  «. 

An  archer  say  you  is  to  be  knowen  by  bis  aime,  not  by  his  ar- 
rowe :  but  your  aimc  is  so  ill,  that  if  you  knewe  bow  fkrre  wide 
from  the  white  yoor  shaft  slicketh,  you  would  hereafter  rather 
breuke  your  bowe  then  bend  it.  Kuphuet  <\  hit  Kngl. 

Hence  to  hit  the  while,  was  used  to  signify  to 
be  right,"  "  you  have  hit  the  mark." 

Quoth  mother  Howlett,  you  have  kit  the  white. 

Drayton's  Mooncalf,  p.  509. 

As  oft'  you're  wanted  brains 
And  art  to  strike  the  white, 

As  you  have  levelled  right.    Felt  hem' t  Parody  on  Jon  ton' i 

Ode  on  leaving  tke  Stage. 

White  boy.  A  term  of  endearment  to  a  favourite 
son,  or  dependant.  So,  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  Mrs.  Merrythought  says  to  her  darling  son 
Michael, 

What  says  my  white  boy  f  Act  it  8c.'  S. 

I  know,  quoth  I,  I  am  his  wkite  boy,  and  will  not  be  gulled. 

Ford's  "Tit  Pity,  $c.  i.  3. 
While  was  generally  a  term  of  favour : 

Wheo  he  returns,  I'll  tell  twenty  admirable  lies  of  his  hawk, 
and  then  I  shall  be  his  little  rogue,  and  bis  wkite  villain,  for  a 
whole  week  after.  Return  front  Parnastus,  ii.  0. 

T.  Warton  adds,  as  an  illustration,  that  Dr.  Busby 
used  to  call  his  favourite  scholars  his  white  boys;  and 
says  that  he  could  add  a  variety  of  other  combiua* 
tions.    Hist,  of  Poetry,  Fragm.  of  Vol.  iv.  p.  63. 

The  White-boys  of  Ireland  were  a  rery  different 
description  of  persons,  in  much  later  times. 

White-death,  of  which  one  or  two  interpretations 
have  been  given,  in  the  following  passage  means,  I 
think,  no  inure  than  pale  death. 

Let  the  white  deatk  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever, 

We  [blushes]  II  ne'er  come  there  again.  Aid  Well,  ii.  3. 


White-Friars,  in  London,  was  a  part  situated  to 
the  south  of  Fleet-street,  and  east  of  the  Temple, 
being  contiguous  to  both ;  nearly  where  Salisbury- 
court  and  Dorset-street  now  are.  Having  been  for- 
merly a  sanctuary,  it  long  retained  the  privilege  of 
protecting  persons  liable  to  arrest,  and  thus  became 
the  resort  of  debtors,  bankrupts,  and  profligates  of 
all  descriptions.  This  privilege  being  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
remained  for  some  time  much  deserted,  as  is  de- 
scribed by  the  graceless  Ned  Ward,  in  his  London 
Spy,  p.  158,  otc.  who  adds  a  kind  of  ballad  on  the 
subject ;  but  all  so  much  in  his  own  very  low  style, 
as  to  be  no  lesB  disgusting  than  the  place  itself  had 
been. 

Though  there  be  nono  far-fet,  there  will  dear-bought, 
Be  lit  for  ladies:  some  for  lords,  knights,  squires; 
Some  for  your  waiting  wench,  and  city  wives, 
Some  for  your  men,  and  daughters  ol'White-friars. 

B.  Jons.  Pnl.  1.  to  Siknt  Womar. 
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Sir  P.  The  gentleman,  believe  it,  U  of  worth, 
And  of  our  ni 


Lady  P.  Ay,  your  White-friart  nation. 
*r  Would.it,  I. 


Come,  I  blusb  for  you, 

B.  Jem.  Fur,  iv.  1/ 

White-herring.   A  fresh  herring,  opposed  to  a  dry, 
or  red  herring. 
Hop-dnnce  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white-herring. 

Lear,  iii.  6. 

Steeveus  explained  it  a  pickled  or  Dutch  herring, 
and  referred  to  the  Northumberland  Household  Book, 
p.  8;  but  there  three  are  ordered  for  a  voung  lord  or 
lady's  breakfast,  and  four  for  my  lord's,  which  no 
lord  or  lady  could  possibly  eat.  In  Warner's  Anli- 
quitates  Culinaria,  they  are  therefore  rightly  ex- 
plained "  fresh  herrings."    Prelim.  Disc.  p.  I,  (50). 

White  powder.  A  common  notion  prevailed,  and 
subsisted  even  in  very  late  times,  that  there  was  such 
a  composition  as  a  white  gunpowder,  which  would 
explode  without  noise.  Sir  T.  Brown  does  not  deny 
that  such  a  powder  might  he  formed ;  but  says  that 
it  would  be  useless.  "  But  this,"  he  says,  "  contrived 
either  with  or  without  salt-peter,  will  surely  be  of 
little  force,  and  the  effects  thereof  no  way  to  be 
feared :  for  as  it  omits  of  report,  so  will  it  of  effectual 
exclusion;  and  so  the  charge  be  of  little  force  which 
is  excluded."  Vulg.  Err.  fl.  v.  p.  92, 4to.  Yet  the 
idea  was  very  prevalent. 

One  offer*  to  lay  five  hundred  pound*  —  that  you  were  killed 
with  a  pistol  charged  with  white  powder. 

B.  If  Fl.  Hon.  Man't  Fort.  ii.  2. 
Some  conspirators  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  con- 
fessed that  they  had  intended  to  murder  the  queen 
with  fire-arms  charged  with  shite  powder;  but  it  is 
not  pretended  that  any  such  preparation  was  found 
in  their  possession.  There  is,  however,  an  old  poem 
by  May,  called  The  While  Powder  Plot,  printed  in 

Whit-flaw.  A  painful  abscess,  or  gathering  in  the 
fingers,  by  which  the  nails  are  sometimes  thrown  off; 
now  called  a  whitlow.  Minshcw  has  it  white-blowe ; 
it  is  called  so  from  looking  white. 

The  nail*  fain  off  by  whitftawt.    Berrick'$  Poena,  p.  103. 
Johnson  has  a  quotation  from  Wise,  in  which  he 
witnesses  that  it  was  called  vhitjiaw  by  the  common 
people.   See  Johnson 

Koste  the  root  [of  Boglosse]  in  the  ember*  in  a  wett  clout,  and 
mix  it  with  as  much  rotted  apples  and  a  little  butter,  to 
the  puine  of  a  white  Jtam. 

Langham't  Garden  of  Health,  Bugloss,  90. 

See  Fellon. 

Whitino-mops.  Young  whitings.  Gurnard-tnoppes 
are  also  mentioned  by  Puttenham.    See  Moppe. 

They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  vhiting-mopt,  as 
their  feet  were  nnns.  B.  tr  Fl.  Love  *  Cure,  ii.  3. 

Metaphorically,  a  fair  lass : 

I  have  a  stomach,  and  could  content  myself 

With  this  pretty  whi ting-mop.    Mailing.  Guardian,  iv.  2. 

WntTsoN  ale.  A  festival  held  at  Whitsuntide,  where 
of  course  much  ale  was  swallowed.  There  were  also 
bride-ale*,  Midsummer-ales,  and  other  ales.  See 
Ale. 

Whitton-alts,  says  Mr.  Donee,  are  conducted  in  this  manner. 
Two  persons  are  cliosen,  previously  to  the  meeting,  to  be  lord  and 
lady  of  the  ale,  who  dress  as  suitably  as  they  can  to  the  characters 
ihey  assume.  A  large  empty  barn,  or  some  such  building,  is  pro- 
Tided  for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seat*  to  accommodate 
the  company.  Here  they  assemble  to  dance  and  resale,  in  the 
best  manner  the 
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and  the  place  will  afford;  and 


each  young  fellow  treats  his  girl  with  a  ribband  or  firocr.  The 
lord  and  lady  honour  the  hall  with  their  presence,  attended  bj  the 
steward,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  ana  mace-bearer,  «iith  their 
several  badges  or  ensigns  of  office.  They  lrnve  likewise  a  trxt- 
hearer  or  page,  and  n  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  perry-coloord 
jacket,  whose  ribaldry  and  gesticulation  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  entertainment  of  some  port  of  the  company.  The  kml'i 
music,  consisting  of  a  pipe  and  tabor,  is  employed  to  conduct  the 
dance.  In  Carter's  Anc.  Scalpt.  ii.  1ft, 

See  also  O.  PI.  x.  303.  and  Popular  Ant.  i.  p.  228, 
4to. 

Whitster,  s.  A  bleacher  of  linen,  one  who  whitens  it 
by  bleaching;  from  while.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
word  is  even  now  out  of  use ;  but  the  authorities  for 
it  are  few. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitttcn  in  Ratchet  mead,  and  there  nap* 
it  in  the  muddy  ditcb,  close  by  the  Thames'  side.      ^  ^ 

The  time  of  bleaching  is  afterwards  called  whiting, 
time.  Ib. 

A  Whittle,  s.  A  small  clasp-knife.  "  CulteDui." 
Coles.    A  Saxon  word. 

—  For  tlteir  knives  care  not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer;  for  myself, 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp, 
nut  I  do  prizo  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend's!  throat  in  Athens.        Tuion  of  All),  r.  1 
The  knot,  a  very  dull  whittle  may  cut  asunder. 

Bp.  Hail,  is  F.  J. 

The  term  is  said  to  be  still  common  in  serenl 
counties.  Gayton  has  used  whittle  for  a  knot,  and 
vnwhit/ed  for  untied.    Pes/.  Notes,  p.  34. 

Whittled,  part.  Drunk;  analogous  to  the  more 
modern  term  of  cut,  in  the  same  sense. 

Thi  best  was,  our  masters  were  as  well  whit  led  as  wee,  for  they 
yet  lie  by  it.  Lyly's  Mother  Bomtk,  a\.i. 

Coles  acknowledges  the  word,  and  renders  it, 
"  Ebriatus,  appotus,"  &c. 

A  Christmas  temptation,  after  the  devil  was  well  whitlti. 

Hartnett  on  Popith  XI 

Taylor*  shall  be  pattern es  and  presidents  to  sober  men,  » 
bushell  of  wheat  to  a  tankard  of  bee  re,  leat  tbey  cut  their  fagm 
wben  they  arc  uhittelJ.  Oale't  Almanack*,  p.  *T. 

In  vino  Veritas.  When  men  are  well  whitled,  their  toanp  «" 
at  randome.  Withall'e  Diet,  p.  *«■ 

Whoe,  for  ho,  in  the  phrase  M  there  was  no  ko  with 
him."   See  Ho. 

Commend  hi*  house-keeping,  and  he  will  be^ar  him  jell;  «c- 
'  his  temperance,  and  he  will  starve  himself. 
Laudatque  virtus 
Creech,  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet. 
He  is  mad,  mad,  no  what  with  him.  Burt.  Anat.  of  Met.  a. 1» 

Whoorud,!.  A  mere  corruption  of  hubbub ;  a  load 
noise,  accompanied  with  exclamation. 

Had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoo-tmb  ar»iatt  hs 
daughter  and  the  king's  son.  W inter' t  Tale,  •»■  * 

To  Whoop.  To  cry  out,  to  exclaim  with  astonishment 

The  same  as  hoop ;  as  whoot,  for  hoot. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them.     Henry  Y.  a.  t 

And  yet  again  wondeiful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  whaop*t 

Atyoal.it,  att 

Why-not,  i.   An  arbitrary  proceeding;  as  that  of  i 
person  who  gives  no  reason  for  his  acts,  but  the 
mere  captious  question,  why  not  ? 
Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snupp'd  their  canon*  with  a  why-  not.  . 

Hudihrat,  lLu.J» 

It  is  also  in  Butler's  genuine  Remains: 
—  When  the  church 
Was  taken  with  a  why-not  in  the  lurch.  VoUp-l»- 
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So  quid  ni,  in  Latin.    Nash  in  loco.   Also  for  any 


Yo<ir  highness  shall  understand  that  this  gnme  I  speak  of;  which 
was  one  of  the  fairest  in  England,  by  ccrtnine  boolie  piny  between 
a  protector  and  a  bishop  (I  suppose  it  was  at  lick-take)  was  like 
to  have  been  lost  witb  a  wkynot. 

%<  Antiq  ii.  p.  144.  ed.  Park. 
If  you  hit  tour  adversary  and  neglect  tlio  advantage,  you  are 
taken  with  a  arAy  not,  which  u  tlie  loss  of  one. 

Compl.  Gwmcttrr,  p.  113.  on  Tick-tack. 

Hence  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  ridiculous  and  only 
interpretation  of  the  word  is,  that  it  "  was  a  terra  in 
the  game  of  tick-lack;"  whereas  it  is  only  the 
writer's  way  of  saying  that  "  you  are  taken  arbitra- 
rily and  instantly."  Of  the  other  examples,  he 
is  to  have  been  ignorant. 


Wick,  pyc,  in  Saxon ;  (surely  from  vicus,  ultimately) ; 
had  many  significations,  but  all  denoting  a  fixed 
abode,  or  residence.  Thus  it  meant  a  street,  a  village, 
a  camp,  a  cattle,  a  place  of  work,  8cc.  So  that  Stowe 
ib  justified  in  his  account  of  Candlc-tn'c*  Ward  in 
London : 

Candle- wright,  or  Candle-arnJti,  street  took  that  name  (as  may 
be  supposed)  eylher  of  chauudlcrs,  8cc. — or  othirwiic  wike,  which 
is  live  place  where  they  use  to  worke  them.  As  scalding  wike,  by 
the  Slockes-market,  was  called  of  the  powltcrs  scalding  ami  dress- 
ing their  poultry  there:  and  in  divers  countries,  dayrie-houses, 
or  cottages,  wherein  they  make  butter,  and  cheese,  are  usually 
called  wuktt.  Loudon,  p.  171.  ed.  159". 

Camden  notices  these  significations  of  the  Saxon 
pic,  under  Norwich,  p.  304,  ed.  1687. 

Hence  all  the  places  terminated  in  tciek,  and  many 
villages  called  Wick  alone.  Wich,  however,  gene- 
rally implies  salt  springs ;  as  Droitwich,  Nantwich, 
Northwich,  Middlewich,  &c.  The  wich,  in  Norwich, 
is  thought  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  wick.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  both  Norwich  and  Iptwich 
may  have  been  named  from  the  making  of  salt  at 
those  places,  from  sea-water ;  and  so  likewise  Sand- 
wich, Harwich,  &c    See  Wych. 

WinE,  a.  with  allusion  to  archery,  was  when  the  arrow 
Hew  a  good  way,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  the 
mark.  The  same  term  is  still  used  by  bowlers ;  of 
being  distant  from  the  jack.  It  was  also  said, 
u  wtde  o'  the  bow  hand,"  or  "  wide  on  the  shaft 


i  of  the  marke  is  a  thing  possible. 

Atch.  Toxoph.  p.  126. 
Oh  I  was  but  two  bows  uide.      Matting.  Old  J*w,  ii.  8. 
Surely  ha  tbootes  wyde  on  the  bow  hand,  and  very  far  from  the 
marke.  Spenier't  View  of  Irel.  p.  378.  Todd. 

Y'are  wide  o'  the  bow- hand  still,  brother :  my  longings  are  not 
wan  too  but  wayward.  Hon.  Wh.  O.  I'l.  iii.  858. 

Sometimes  without  any  explanatory  adjunct: 

Dar'stthou  break  first? 

Arc.  You're  wide. 

B./fFL  Two  JfobU  Kintm.  ii.  3. 
—  You  are  vide, 
The  whole  field  wide.  Mau.  Maid  of  Honour,  ii  8. 

See  Aim,  to  give. 

In  the  phrases,  "  the  whole  field  wide,"  "  the 
whole  region  wide,"  occurring  in  Massinger,  ( Maid 
of  Hon.  n.  2.  and  City  Madam,  iii.  2.)  it  is  very  true, 
as  Mr.  Gi fiord  has  remarked,  that  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Latin  phrases,  "  erras  tota  via,  or  tota 
regione,  toto  coelo ,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  there  is 
671 
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an  allusion  to  archery,  in  the  term  wide,  which  does 
not  in  any  other  application  mean  '*  out  of  the  way :" 
or,  at  least,  did  not  originally. 

Widgeon.   Supposed  to  be  a  foolish  bird,  and,  there- 
fore, sometimes  used  as  a  phrase  for  a  fool. 


—  Greene-plover, : 
Pnrtrid^e,  larke,  cocke,  nml  | 
R.  Nere  a  widgin  f 
Y.  L.  Yes,  wait  thyself  at  Uble.      Jleyw.  Engl.  Trmellcr,  i.  8. 

So  Butler: 

'Hi*  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  nml  widgeon.  Hudibr.  I.  i,  831. 

That  is,  foolish  beast,  and  foolish  bitd. 

Warburton  observed,  that  tridgeon  signified  not 
only  one  species  of'  pigeon.1  but,  metaphorically,  a 
til  I  if  fellow,  as  goose  or  gudgeon  does  now.  He  was 
right  as  to  the  metaphorical  meaning,  but  ridiculously 
wrong  as  to  the  bird,  which,  bo  far  from  being  a 
kind  of  pigeon,  is  a  duck!  He  proposed  also  to 
read  widgeons  instead  of  pigeons,  in  these  playful 
lines : 

O  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeon  ■  fly, 

To  scat  love's  bonds  new  ninde,  than  they  are  wont 

To  keep  obliged  faith  tuifiirfeited.  Mer.  Vtn.  ii.  6. 

Venus'  pigeons,  instead  of  doves,  quite  misled 
him,  and  he  thought  the  design  was  to  call  lovers 
simpletons,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  remote 
from  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Dr.  Nash,  on  the 
passage  of  Hudibr  as,  quotes  an  old  song,  which  is 
exactly  in  point  as  to  the  signification  of  widgeon : 

Mahomet  was  no  divine,  but  a  senseless  widgeon. 
To  forbid  the  use  of  wine  to  tliose  of  his  religion. 

Wight,  s.  A  person,  male  or  female ;  piht,  Saxon.  For 
a  male  it  very  frequently  occurs  in  Spenser;  and 
sometimes  mister-wight,  to  siguify  what  kind  of  man. 
See  Mister. 

The  red -cross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  muter-wight  was  so  ditinayd. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  i*.  33. 

But  it  is  also  used  for  a  female : 

She  were  r  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, 

To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.     Othello,  ii.  1. 

These  sprightly  gallants  lov'd  a  lass, 

Call'd  Li  rope  the  bright, 
In  the  whole  world  there  scarcely  was 
So  delicate  n  night.      Drayt.  Af use's  Elys.  ii.  p.  1455. 
rtdena.  O  me,  most  wofull  wight. 

Ftrr.  If  Porr.  O.  PI.  i.  139. 
Wight,  a.   Nimble,  active,  quick.    Chaucer  uses  it 
in  this  sense,  and  Spenser  after  him ;  but  1  caunot 
find  any  Saxon  word  corresponding  to  it. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wig  it, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  March,  91. 
Their  winged  words  th*  effect  ensues  as  might. 
Two  or  three  step*  they  make,  to  take  their  flight. 

Sylv.  Dmbart.  9  W.  4  D.  I  B.  p.  456. 
Since  Fame  w  wight  of  wing,  and  throughe  ecbe  clymate  flies, 
And  woorthy  acts  of  noble  pueres,  doth  raise  unto  the  skies. 

Witney  to  E.  of  Leic.  pref.  to  Emit.  Part  8. 
This  wight  was  also  made  a  substantive,  for 
strength.    Hence  the  phrase  "  by  wit  or  wight," 
meaning  "  by  art  or  force :" 

—  After  they  their  force  to  trie  begun, 
They  car'd  for  nought  by  wit  or  wight  not  won. 

Afirr.  Mag.  p.  11. 

Wightly,  in  the  same  sense.  Quickly. 
For  day  that  was  is  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doth  hast. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kel.  Sept.  5. 
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Wiomorb-land.   The  ancient  barony  of  the  Morti 
mere  in  Herefordshire,  near  which  place  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Owen 
Glendower,  to  which  transaction  so  mnch  reference 
is  made  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth : 
In  Wigmore-land,  (brooch  battell  rigorous, 
I  caught  the  right  heir  of  the  crowned  house, 
The  Earl  of  March,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
And  in  a  dongeou  kept  him  prisoner. 

Owen  Glend.  in  Mirr.  Mag.  998, 

.  There  is  still  Wigmore,  a  village,  which  gives  its 
name  to  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Herefordshire. 

Wilderness,  s.  for  wildness. 


lleav'n  shield  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  i»ued  from  his  blood. 


iii.  1. 


Mem.  far  Mi 

—  This  keep*  night  here,  n 
>ws  an  unknown  wilderness  about  me. 

B.  Sg  Fl.  Maid's  TV.  Act  v. 
It  is  certainly  now  disused,  though  sanctioned  by 
Milton: 

The  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hand* 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease. 

Par.  Lost,  ix.  v.  246 

Will  I,  nili  I ;  that  is,  "  whether  I  will  or  not."  See 
to  Nill.    So  also  in  the  other  persons. 

—  Your  father  hath  consented 

That  you  shall  be  my  wife;  your  dowry  'greed  on; 
And  will  you,  uill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Tarn.  qfShr.  ii.  1. 
—  Will  she,  nill  she,  she  shall  come 
Running  into  my  house.      B.  Sf  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iiL  4. 
With  foule  reproaches  and  disdaineful  spicht 

Iior  vildly  entertaines ;  and  will  or  mil, 
Beares  her  away  upon  bis  coarser  light. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  43. 

Wi  mble,  fl.    Used  by  Spenser  for  nimble. 

lie  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaned  light, 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.  March,  91. 

So  also  Marston : 

—  Appease  thy  fear, 
Buckle  thy  spirits  up,  put  all  thy  wits 
In  nimble  action,  or  thou  art  surprised. 

Antonio  tf  Mellida,  Anc  Dr.  ii.  157. 

Wimple,  j.  A  veil;  from  guimple,  French,  which  Cot- 
grave  explains,  "  the  crepine  of  a  French  hood :" 
that  is,  a  cloth  going  from  the  hood  round  the  ueck. 
Kersey  explains  it,  "  The  muffled,  [r.  muffler]  or 
plaited  liruien-cloth,  which  nuns  wear  about  their 
neck ;"  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
meaning  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  made  guimpe  in 
French,  which  the  Dictionn.  J^exique  explains,  "  Toile 
dont  les  religieuses  se  couvrent  la  gorge." 

For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 

And  widow-like  sod  wimple  throwne  away, 
\\  tuTowiih  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did  hide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.  I.  si'i.  22. 
It  seems  that  the  edition  used  by  Dr.  Johnson  had 
wimble  in  this  place ;  a  mere  error  of  the  press,  which 
he  perceived. 
The  mantles,  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pins.  Isaiah,  iiL  8«. 

To  Wimple.  To  veil,  or  hoodwink;  chiefly  used  in 
the  participle  wimpled. 

This  uimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 
This  Signior  Junto's,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid. 

Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

Corrected  to  "  this  senior-junior,"  which  is  pro- 
bably right. 


—  But  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  veil,  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 

Spens.  P.  Q.  I.  i.  4. 
Yet  Mr.  Steevens  produces  the  verb  itself : 

—  Here  1  perceive  a  little  rirelbng, 
A  bore  my  forehead ;  but  I  wimple  it, 
Either  with  jewels  or  a  lock  of  hair. 

DevWs  Charier,  1607. 

Winchester  goose,  phr.  for  a  swelling  produced  by 
a  disease  contracted  in  the  stews.  The  French  for 
it,  according  to  Cotgrave,  was  clapoir,  or  elapoirt. 
Hence  Gloucester  gives  the  name,  in  derision  and 
scorn,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester: 

Winchester  goose  I  say,  a  rope,  a  rope.     1  Hen.  VI.  i.  J. 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss. 

Tro.  if  Cress,  v.  II. 

It  is  thought  to  have  originated  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  stews,  in  Southwark,  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Hence 
Ben  Jonson  calk  it 

—  The  Wineettrian  goose, 
Bred  on  the  bank  in  time  of  popery, 
When  Venus  there  maintninM  her  mystery. 

Exeer.  of  r  uUa'n,  vol.  vi.  p.  410. 
The  court  is  the  only  school  of  good  education,  especially  u  r 


pages  and  waiting  women.    Paris,  or  Padun,  or  the 
of  England  called  Winchester,  (famous  I  mean  for  the  gome)  — 
arc  but  belfries  to  the  body  or  school  of  the  court. 

Chapm.  Mous.  ITOlive,  Act  iv.  Anc.  Dr.  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 

Hence  this  coarse  wit : 

P.  Had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  ber,  and  there  got  a 
goose.  —  The  cunning  jade  comes  into  court,  and  there  drpusrt 
that  she  gave  him  true  Winchester  measure. 

Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  Httl,  sign.  F. 

Windlass,  or  Windlace,  s.  A  machine  for  winding 
up  great  weights;  metaphorically,  art  and  contri- 
vance, subtleties. 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windluees,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.  HamL  ii.  1. 

Which,  by  slie  drifts,  and  windlaees  aloof, 
They  brought  about,  persuading  first  the  qneene 
That  in  effect  it  was  the  king's  reproole. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p-  334. 

It  was  also  made  a  verb,  with  similar  meaning. 
See  T.  J. 

fVindlaies  is  used  by  Fairfax,  for  sudden  turn*; 
whether  he  meant  this  word,  or  another,  is  not 
quite  clear:  perhaps  rather  bindings. 

As  on  the  Rhene  (when  winter's  freezing  cold 

Congeales  the  atreamcs  to  thick  and  hardend  glasse) 

The  beauties  faire  of  shepherd's  daughters  bold, 

With  wanton  windlaies  runne,  turue,  play,  and  passe. 

Tasso,  siT.S4. 

Windmill,  The.  A  fashionable  tavern,  in  the  time 
of  Ben  Jonson,  who  makes  young  Wellbred  date  his 
letter  to  young  Knowell  from  it.  It  was  situated  at 
the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry  and  Lothbury;  for 
which  reason  he  asks,  in  his  letter. 

Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  tbee,  hast  thou  forsworn  all  thy  friends 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  or  dost  thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit 
there?    [Subscribed]  From  the  Windmill. 

Erery  Man  in  his  fl.  1. 1- 
Stowe  gives  the  history  of  the  house,  which  be 
thus  winds  up : 

And  thus  much  for  this  house,  some  time  the  Jew's  Synegtv"> 
since  a  house  of  fryers,  then  a  nobleman's  house;  after  that,  » 
marchanto's  house,  wherein  mayoralties  have  been  kept,  and  000 
a  wine  tavern.  Survey,  p.  SSI.  ed.  U99. 
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Windore,  i.   A  window;  from  the  rapposed  origin 
of  the  word,  wind  door. 
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And  that  they  came  in  at  n  windore.      Hudib.  I.  ii.  913. 
Again: 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  amdores, 

To  publish  what  ho  docs  within  doors.      Ibid.  II.  ii.  369. 

Skinner  thought  this  the  right  etymology.  Others 
have  offered  different  derivations.  See  T.  J.  So 
Minshew :  "  Ex  wind  ventus,  et  dore  ostium."  The 
Spanish  word  ventana  is  also  derived  from  wind. 

Windsucker,  s.    A  name  for  the  kestrel,  a  species 
of  kite ;  called  also  windhover. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  n  wind-sucker  as  this  ?  D.  Or  such  a 
rook  m  the  other.  B.  Jont.  Silent  Worn.  Act  i. 

The  reason  of  the  above  names  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

This  beautiful  species  of  hawk  feeds  principally  on  mice,  in 
search  of  which  it  is  frequently  seen  hovering  in  the  air,  and  quite 
stationary,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Montagu,  Ornitk.  in  Kestrel. 

To  Wipe  a  person's  nose.   To  cheat  him. 

Most  finely  fool'd,  and  handsomely,  and  neatly, 
Such  cunning  musters  must  be  fool'd  sometimes,  sir, 
And  have  their  worships'  notes  wip'd,  'tis  healthful. 
We  are  but  quit.  B.  If  Ft.  Span.  Curate,  it.  5. 

"Sfoot,  lieutenant,  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  note  to  be  wip'd  of  this 
great  heir.  Ckapm.  May-Day,  Anc.  Dr.  nr.  110. 

To  Wis.    To  suppose,  or  think;  from  the  Saxon, 
pijran.   The  preterite  is  Wist. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wit, 

Silrer'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Merck,  of  Vtn.  ii.  9. 

So  wish  not  tbey,  I  wit,  that  sent  thee  hither. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.  ii.  370. 
Which  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  followed  but  one 
year  at  home  in  England,  would  do  a  young  gentleman  mora 
good,  I  wits,  than  three  years'  travell  abroad,  spent  in  Italy. 

Atekam,  Sch.  Matt.  p.  05. 

The  present  tense  is  seldom  found  but  in  the 
first  person;  the  preterite  was  common  in  all  the 
persons. 

Wise,  to  make  wise.  To  pretend,  or  feign;  as  we 
now  say,  to  make  believe. 

and  of  more  cthcacie,  they  made  u  uc  as  if  the  gods  of  the  woods, 
whom  they  culled  Sal  ores,  or  Silvanet,  should  appeare  and  recite 
those  verses  of  rebuke.  Puttenkam,  L  i.  ch.  13.  p.  94. 

To  Wish.    To  recommend,  or  persuade. 

Go  wit k  the  surgeon  to  have  great  respect. 

Hon.  Wk.  O.  PI.  iii.  307. 
I  have  bad  such  a  fit  with  him  :  he  says  he  was  witkt  to  a  very 
wealthy  widow;  but  of  you  he  hath  beard  such  histories  that  he 
will  marry  you.  Matck  at  Midts.  O.  PI.  vii.  404. 

They  call  him  father  Anthony,  sir  ;  and  he's  wisk'd  to  her  by 
Mtidona  Lossurioaa.  City  N.  Cap.  O.  PI.  xi.  303. 

A  Wisp,  or  small  twist,  of  straw  or  hay,  was  often 
applied  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  an  immodest 
woman,  a  scold,  or  similar  offenders ;  even  the  show- 
ing it  to  a  woman  was,  therefore,  considered  as  a 
grievous  affront. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make-  this  shameless  callut  know  herself. 

3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  2. 
Earle,  in  his  character  of  a  scold,  says, 
There's  nothing  mads  or  moves  her  more  to  outrage,  then  but 
the  very  naming  of  a  witpe,  or  if  you  sing  or  whistle  while  she  is 
scoulding.  Uicrocoemog.  p.  378,  ed.  Bliss- 

Nay  worse.  III  stain  tby  ruff:  nay,  worse  than  that, 
I'll  do  thus.    [Holds  a  wisp.] 
M.  Fait.  Oh  my  heart,  gossip,  do  you  see  this  ?  was  ever 
Woman  thus  abus'd. 

Nam  Wander,  by  Rowley,  Anc.  Dr.  v.  966. 
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Drant't  Horace,  Sat.  7. 
A  wispe  appears  to  have  been  one  badge  of  the 
scolding  woman,  in  the  ceremony  of  Skimmincton, 
described  above,  under  that  word. 

Good  gentle  Jone,  witWiolde  thy  hands, 

This  once  let  me  entreat  thee. 
And  make  me  promise  never  more 

That  thou  shell  mind  to  beat  me: 
For  feare  thou  weare  the  witpe,  good  wife. 
And  mak  our  neighbours  ride. 

Pleasures  of  Poetry,  cited  hy  Malooe. 
Wist,  r.    The  past  tense  of  wii,  through  all  the 
persons,  singular  and  plural. 

—  Even  as  Lord  Bon  field  wist, 
You  shall  unto  the  king.  George  «  Greene,  O.  PI.  iii.  34. 
Approaching  nigh,  she  wist  it  was  the  same. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  86. 

Abo  II.  ii.  46. 

Mode  them  his  own  before  tbey  hod  it  stiff. 

Sidney,  in  T.  J. 

I  wist  is  in  Josh.  ii.  4. ;  wist  ye  not,  in  Luke,  ii.  49. 
&c.   See  Had-1-wist. 
Wistly,  adv.    Earnestly,  with  eager  attention;  from 
Wist.   The  same  as  uistfully,  which  is  still  used. 
And  speaking  it  he  wistly  looked  on  me, 
As  who  should  say,  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart. 

Rick.  //.  v.  4. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  and  second  folio, 
and  is  probably  right.  So  Shakespeare,  in  another 
place: 

O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  I 

To  note  the  fightiflg  conflict  of  her  cheek  I 

Venus  4-  Adonis,  Sappl.  j.  490. 

Wit  whither  wilt  thou.  A  sort  of  proverbial 
expression,  of  which  the  origin  has  not  been  traced, 
nor  is  very  easy  to  conjecture.  It  seems  to  be  used 
chiefly  to  express  a  want  of  command  over  the  fancy 
or  inventive  faculty. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say  — vir 
wkitker  wilt.  At  you  I.  it,  iv.  1. 

My  sweet  wit  wkitker  wilt  ikon,  my  delicate  poetical  fnry. 

Decker's  Sotirom. 

Wit  wkitker  wilt  thou  f  Woe  ts  me, 
TV  bast  brought  me  to  this  raiserie. 

Greene's  Groattw.  of  Wit,  Pref. 

C.  Wit  wkitker  wilt  tkou  t 

D.  Marry  to  the  nest  pocket  I  can  come  at. 

Middleton,  More  Diss.  Anc.  Dr.  iv.  394. 

Witcraft.  A  word  invented,  or  pretended  to  be  in- 
vented, by  a  writer  of  the  16th  century,  to  signify 
logic.  That  his  word  has  not  been  adopted,  is 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  multitude  of  fantastic 
and  affected  words,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
same  treatise.  There  Beems  no  great  objection  to  it, 
except  the  close  resemblance  to  witchcraft,  which 
might  cause  confusion.  The  author,  Ralph  Lever, 
thus  states  and  defends  it : 

Witcraft,  virtus  vel  ratio  ditserendi.  If  those  names  be  al- 
wayes  accounted  the  best  which  doe  moste  ptnynly  teach  the 
bearer  the  meanying  of  the  t hinge  that  they  are  appointed  to 
espresse;  doobth-sse  neyther  logieke  nor  dutlcct  can  be  thought 
so  fit  an  Euglisbe  worde  to  express*  nod  set  footthe  the  arte  of 
reason  hy,  as  witcraft  is:  seeing  that  wit  in  our  mother  toung  is 
oft  taken  for  reason,  and  crafte  is  the  aunciente  English  woorde 
whereby  wee  have  used  to  eipresse  an  arte;  which*  two  worde* 
knit  together  in  wUcrafte,  doe  signifie  the  arte  that  teacheth  witte 
and  reason.  And  why  should  handcraito  and  witehcrafte  be  good 
Knplishe  names,  and  stnrcrafte  and  witcrafte  bee  none. 

R.  Lever's  Arte  of  Reason,  in  Censura  Literaria,  viii.  p.  341 
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Camden,  however,  has  condescended  to  employ  it. 
On  the  fashion  of  rebuses,  he  says, 

Hee  was  nobody  that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  on 
invention  by  this  stitcrnft,  and  picture  it  uccordinely. 

Remains,  p.  14*. 

It  is  here  better  applied  than  to  the  serious  art  of 
logic. 

To  With.   To  blame,  or  censure;  piean,  Saxon.  A 
Chaucerian  word,  adopted  by  Spenser. 
My  loueer  lays,  I  wote,  doth  sharply  wile 
For  praising  |«ve,  as  I  have  done  of  late, 
And  magnifying  lovers'  dcare  debate. 

F.  Q.  IV.  Introd.  St.  1. 
So  too  in  II.  xii.  16.  and  elsewhere. 
He  uses  also  the  substantive  for  blame,  or  punish- 
ment.   It  is  also  employed  by  Gawin  Douglas,  and 
other  Scotch  writers.    See  Jamieson. 

With-hault.    Used  by  Spenser  for  withheld. 
But  soone  as  Titan  gan  his  head  exault, 
And  soone  againe  as  he  his  light  withhautt, 
Their  wicked  cngins  they  agonist  it  bent.     F.  Q.  II.  si.  9. 

Withold,  St.  Supposed,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  mean 
St.  Vitalis. 

St.  Withold  Tooted  thrice  the  wold, 
He  met  the  nighNinnre,  and  her  nine  fold.  K.  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Sweet  6'.  Withold  of  thy  lenitie,  defend  us  from  extrcmitie, 
And  hearc  us  for  S.  Chnritic,  oppressed  with  nusteritie. 
Troubles.  R.o/K.  John,  (1591)  sign.  E  4  b.  or  0  Old 

Mays,  ii.  «50. 

See  Wold. 

There  were  two  saints  of  the  name  of  Vitalis ;  the 
first  was  a  martyr  under  Nero,  about  the  year  62, 
at  Ravenna,  where  he  became  afterwards  the  patron 
saint  of  (he  city,  to  whom  the  principal  church  was 
dedicated.  The  other  was  a  slave,  who  Buffered 
with  St.  Agricola,  his  master,  about  304.  Bullet's 
Lives,  Apr.  28,  and  Sov.  4.  Whether  either  was 
St.  IVilhold,  reste  at  present  on  mere  conjecture. 

Wits,  five,  were  often  spoken  of.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  five  senses  were  originally  meant  by  it ;  but 
the  expression  was  also  used  when  no  reference  to 
the  senses,  properly  bo  called,  could  be  had. 

Alas,  sir,  how  feil  you  beside  yourjfse  aits. 

Ttcelflk  Wight,  iv.  2. 

They  are,  however,  fairly  enumerated  as  the 
senses,  in  the  following  passage  : 

I  comforte  the  wyttys Jive, 
The  tastying,  smelling,  and  herynge, 
I  rcfitsh  the  lighte  »o&Jclynge, 
To  till  creatures  alyve. 

Fyve  Elements,  an  Interlude. 
Yet  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  considered  them 
as  distinct  from  the  senses : 

Hut  my  Jiie  wits,  nor  my/ire  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee.   Sonnet  141. 

Mr.  Malone  has,  therefore,  informed  us,  that  the 
Jive  wits,  properly  enumerated,  were.  "  common  wit, 
'imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  and  memory."  For 
this  he  quotes  S.  Hawes's  Bell  Pueel.  ch.  24.  By 
estimation,  I  presume,  Hawes  meant  judgment. 

Wits,  fits,  and  fancies.  A  sort  of  proverbial 
combination  of  words,  which  one  Anthony  Copley 
employed  as  a  title  to  a  book :  "  Hits,  Fittes,  and 
Fancies.  Fronted  and  entermedled  with  presidents 
of  honour  and  wisdoiue,"  4to,  1595.  See  Ventura 
Litetaria,  vol.  v.  p.  355.  A  second  edition  varied 
the  rest  of  the  title,  but  preserved  the  first  part. 

Exo  pt  you  seuson  your  Avi»ne»  with  some  light  passages,  with 
wits,  Jits,  and  fancies,  like  ballads  and  babies  to  refresh  the  capa- 
cities of  youM»udjiour».         Vaughan's  Golden  Fleece,  i.  p.  it. 


Wittol,  ».  A  tame  cuckold,  knowing  himself  to  beso. 
A  Saxon  word,  derived  from  piean,  to  know ;  because 
he  knows  his  disgrace.  It  is  now  disused,  though 
found  in  some  comedies  since  the  Restorutioo. 

Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbasoo,  well;  yet  dwv 
are  devil's  additions,  the  names  of  6ends  !  But  cuckold,  rUtd, 
cuckoldl  The  devil  himself  batb  not  such  a  name! 

Merry  W.  IF.  ii.  t. 
—  Mark,  Vespucci,  how  the  tctttoi 
Starrs  on  his  sometime  wife !  Sure  lie  imagines 
To  be  a  cuckold  by  consent  is  purchase 
Of  appro  Union  in  a  state.  Ford't  Fancies,  ii  L 

See  Johnson. 

"  A  cuckold,"  says  Lenton,  "  is  a  harmelcsse 
horned  creature,  but  they  [his  horns]  hang  not  in  his 
eies,  as  your  wittals  doc."    Character  32,  1631. 

Wittoly,  a.  Derivative  from  wittol;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  wittol. 

They  say  die  jealous  wittoly  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Merry  IF.  W.  u.  t 

Yet  he  is  said  to  be  jealous,  which  is  not  quite 
consistent. 


Wizard,  in  its  original  sense,  meant  only  a 
person.  It  has,  however,  been  appropriated  chiefly 
to  a  male  who  used  the  arts  of  witchcraft,  as  the 
correlative  of  tcitch.  Instances  of  the  original  sig- 
nification may,  however,  be  found. 


Dust  hear,  Jupiter,  well  have  it  enacted.  He  that  speaks  the 
first  wise  word  shall  be  made  cuckold ;  [and  presently,  on  s  «ae 
word  being  spoken  by  Vulcan,  Albius  says]  How  n..w,  Velcaa, 
will  you  be  the  first  «f««rd  f  B.  Jons.  I'oettuter,  \i.  i. 

So  Spenser  says,  that  Lucifera's  kingdom  was 
upheld  by  the  counsel, 

And  strong  atlvizement  of  six  visards  old.  F.  Q.  I.  n.  ii. 

Milton  also  calls  the  wise  men  from  the  east, 
wisards : 

The  star-led  visards  huste  with  odo  urs  sweet. 

Ode  on  Natit.  v.  45. 

In  the  second  sense,  of  conjurer,  it  has  never  been 
disused. 

Wizzel.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  resent/,  or 
weazon. 

Forbid  the  bnnns,  or  I  will  cut  your  wittcl, 
And  spoil  your  squiring  in  the  d;.rk. 

City  Match,  O.  PI.  ii.  p.  545. 

Wod-sonos.    Wood-men's,  or  foresters'  song?. 

Fall  to  your  aodsongs,  therefore,  venmen  hold. 

Death  of  Rob.  K.  of  Hunting.  D  I. 

He  had  said,  not  long  before, 

For  bolie  «lirges  sing  tne  nod-men's  tongs.         /*.  D  1  b- 

WW  for  wood,  is  little  more  than  the  common 
uncertainty  of  early  spelling.  Thus  wode  a  also 
written  for  vood,  mad.    See  Wood. 

Woe,  a.  for  woeful,  or  sorry. 

A.  How  »harp  the  point  of  this  reinenibrauce  is, 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

JV.  I'm  voe  for  it,  sir. 

Tempest,  v.  1. 

—  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  woald  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  tne  theu  should  make  you^s**^  ^ 

But  be  you  sure  I  wold  be  «po, 

If  yo  shulde  cbince  to  begyle  me  so. 

The  Four  P,,  O.PU»l- 
This  made  me  woe,  and  weary  of  my  life. 
Which  erst  so  many  kingtlums  did  ussail*. 

Mirr.  Meg.r-M 

Shakespeare  uses  it  in  several  places. 
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Wor-begone,  a.    Several  of  the  commentators  have  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  this  word,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  wholly  disused.    It  means  deeply 
involved  in  woe. 

Even  such  ft  roan,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  50  woe-btgone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

S  Hen.  IV.  i.  t. 

Wretches  they  are  woe-begone, 

For  their  wound  is  always  one.      Cornelia,  O.  PI.  ii.  289. 

Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  nought. 

So  woe- began  wns  he  with  pains  of  love,  h'airf.  Tatto,  i-  9. 

Woe-wobtm.  An  exclamation  of  anger,  meaning 
may  u  oe  befall  such  a  one ;  or  woe  trill  befall  it.  It 
is  pure  Saxon,  pa-pup$e,  be  thou  worthy  of  woe,  or 
woe  betide  thee,  it  is  used  in  our  authorized  ver- 
sion, in  Ezekiel,  xxx.  2.  woe  tporth  the  day;  and  is 
one  of  the  antiquated  expressions  to  which  Newcome 
objects.  Historical  View  of  Translations,  8vo. 
p.  303. 

Woe  tcarlh  the  roan,  who  for  his  dcalh  hub  given  us  cause  to 
crie.  Damon  if  Pilhiat,  O.  Pi.  i.  235. 

And  the  good  gentleman,  aoe  worth  me  for  it, 
Ev'11  with  this  reverend  head,  this  head  of  wisdom, 
Told  two  and  twenty  stairs,  good  and  true. 

B.     Ft.  HVimim's  Prize,  Act  v. 
Woe  worth  the  ground,  where  grew  the  tow'ring  mast, 
Whose  sailes  did  hcare  11s  through  the  waters'  rore: 
Woe  north  the  windc,  tti.tt  blew  the  bancfull  blast, 
Woe  worth  the  wave,  whose  surge  so  swil'tlie  bore 
My  tragicke  Unrke  to  England's  fatal  shore. 
Woe  worth  the  mast,  the  sailes,  wiude,  waves  and  all, 
That  causelcsse  did  conspire  pooro  AJfrcdcs  fall. 

Mirr.for  MogUt.  p.  009. 

Wold,  s.    A  plain,  or  open  country  ;  polb,  Saxon.  A 
country  without  wood,  whether  hilly  or  not.  Blount 

auotes  Camden  for  saying,  that  in  an  old  glossary 
tie  Alps  are  called  the  IVo/ds  of  Italy.  Gtossogr. 

St.  Witliold  footed  thrice  the  wold.  K.  Lear,  iii.  4. 

It  ib  amusing  to  see  how  the  commentators  have 
puzzled  about  this  word,  though  one  discovered  at 
last,  that  it  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  used 
much  nearer,  for  Stowe  in  the  Wold  is  in  Gloucester- 
shire, not  far  from  Stratford  upon  Avon.  It  is  also 
used  by  poets : 

A  youthful  shepherd  of  the  neighbour  trold, 
Missing  that  niome  a  sheep  out  of  his  fold. 

Browne,  Brit.  Patt.  II.  iv.  p.  131. 

Drayton  writes  it  ould : 

With  (heir's  do  but  compare  tho  country  where  I  lie, 
My  hill,  and  ould$,  will  say  they  arc  the  island's  eye. 

Potyotb.  xxvi.  p.  1166. 

Afterwards: 

The  beauty  of  the  large,  and  goodly  full-flockd  ouldt.  Ibid. 
Cottxcold  is  evidently  derived  from  it. 

Wolf,  s.  Said  to  be  a  provincial  term  for  a  husband- 
man's  gown,  or  frock.  This,  however,  wants  con- 
firmation ;  for  it  is  proved  only  by  a  single  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Howlegias,  that,  in 
some  parts,  this  expression  was  once  so  used.  The 
story  is,  that  Howleglass  being,  for  a  time,  journey- 
man to  a  tailor,  was  ordered  by  his  master  to  make 
a  'wolf  from  a  pattern  given,  upon  which  he  made 
the  figure  of  a  real  wolf,  with  head,  legs,  &c. : 

Then  sayd  tho  inaister,  I  mcnt  that  you  should  have  made  up 
the  russet  gown,  for  a  husbandman's  gowne  is  here  called  a  aalfe. 

A  Merye  Jett  of  a  Man  ealled  llowleglaste. 
But  as  this  passage  occurs  only  in  a  literal  trans- 
lation from  French,  and  that  from  German,  it  appears 
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to  prove  nothing  more  than  that  hup  in  French  had, 
at  some  time,  that  double  sense;  or  perhaps  only 
the  corresponding  word  in  German.  This  Mr.  Douce 
remarked :  and  we  may  observe  further,  that  even  in 
those  languages  it  must  have  been  only  a  local  or 
provincial  term.  See  the  Notes  on  "  wolvish  gown," 
in  Coriol.  ii.  3.    See  also  Toge,  and  Wolvish. 

Wolner,  the  great  eater.    Qu.  who?  or  where  re- 
corded ? 

Wolner  (that  cannon  of  gluttony)  altall  revive  agnine. 

Ottle's  Almanacke,  p.  49. 
He  is  not  mentioned  by  Wanley.    Further  memo- 
rials of  this  distinguished  personage  are  wanting. 

Wolsted.    Manifestly  used  by  Stowe  for  worsted. 

Their  officers  in  jacquetes  of  woUtetl,  or  say,  party-colour'd. 

Stowe'$  London,  p.  70. 

Worsted  is  usually  supposed  to  be  named  from  the 
town  so  called  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  therefore 
thought  to  have  been  invented  ;  but  woollen  thread, 
yarn,  and  stuff,  might  naturally  be  termed  tcoolstead, 
as  being  of  the  staple  or  substance  of  kooI:  and  it 
appears  to  me  more  probable  that  the  town  was 
named  from  the  manufacture,  than  that  from  it. 
Both  might  easily  be  corrupted  to  vorstead,  by  the 
common  change  of  I  to  r.  fi'orsted  thread,  or  yarn, 
must  have  been  known  as  long  as  the  spinning  of 
wool,  that  is,  as  long  as  clothing  was  used.  The 
town  had,  probably,  a  much  later  date,  and  was 
originally  called  viooltted,  from  being  a  sted,  or 
station,  for  woollen  manufactures.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  conjecture,  and  opposite  to  the  opinion  of 
Skinner  and  others.  I  confess  too  that  it  varies  in 
the  later  editions  of  Stowe. 

Wolvish.  Like  or  belonging  to  a  wolf.  The  same 
as  wolfish,  which  is  more  common  in  Shakespeare 
and  others.  Wolfisli  being  made  from  uolf ;  wolvish 
from  zcoives. 

Why  in  this  wohith  gown  should  I  st.ind  here, 

To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 

Their  needless  vouches.  Coriol.  ii.  3. 

If  this  be  the  right  reading,  which  is  doubtful,  the 
meaning  clearly  is,  "  why  do  I  stand  here  like  a 
wolf'm  sheep's  clothing  to  beg."  &c.  The  first  folio 
has  "  wolvish  tongue,"  for  which  "  wolvish  toge"  was 
substituted,  by  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Malone;  but  Mr.  Steevens,  out  of  his  love  for  con- 
tradiction, and  for  the  second  folio,  preferred  gown, 
which  is  the  reading  of  that  edition.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  toge  is  the  right,  as  Shakespeare  bad 
(probably)  used  toged  in  another  place;  and  the 
printers  might  easily  put  tongue  for  toge,  but  hardly 
for  goan.  (iotcn  must  have  been  the  mere  guess  of 
men  who  could  make  no  sense  of  tongue,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  word  toge.    See  Toge,  and  Toged. 

To  Woman,  v.   To  unite  to  a  woman. 

I  do  attend  here  on  tho  general : 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 

To  have  him  see  me  womnnd.  Othello,  iii.  4. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  woman : 
—  This  day  I  should 
Ilutf  scene  my  daughter  Silvia,  how  she  would 
Have  woman' d  it.  Daniel,  Hymen't  Triumph,  iii.  t. 

Woman's  tailor.    What  is  now  called  a  mantua- 
maker.    A  personage  of  this  class  has  a  considerable 
part  in  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3.  Tha 
redoubted  Feeble  also,  in  the   second  part  of 
4E 
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Henry  IV.  when  interrogated  respecting  his  trade, 
replies  that  he  is  "  a  woman's  taylor."  We  find  it 
here  also : 


C.  Is  be  a  man's 
I*  there  any  such 


KMt,  or  a  woman's  poet,  I  pray  you  I  S  Her. 
ifferencer    F.  Many,  as  betwixt  your  man's 


taylor,  and  your  noms'i  lay  lor. 

'  B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Stat  from  New  IF.  vol.  vi.  p.  60. 
Often  called  a  tailor  only.   See  in  Taylor. 

Women,  on  the  stage.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Re- 
storation  that  women  were  licensed  to  act  in  public 
theatres.  The  following  is  a  clause  in  the  patent 
granted  to  Sir  W.  Davenant : 

That,  whereas  the  women's  parti  in  plays  have  hitherto  been 
acted  by  men  in  the  habits  of  women,  at  which  some  have  taken 
offence,  we  do  permit,  and  give  leave,  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
all  women's  parts  be  acted  by  women. 

The  same  was  the  case  in  the  theatres  of  anti- 

auity.  Lucian,  in  answer  to  a  person  who  objects  to 
le  effeminacy  of  male  dancers,  imitating  the  actions 
of  females,  replies  that,  if  this  were  an  objection,  it 
would  equally  hold  against  tragedies  and  comedies. 
Koi'rov  rot/To  ueu  t5c  rooryuSictf  mm  tH<  wu/jjiiiecc  iu>  tin.  ITtfi 
Ofx?>n*if.  Columella  also  says,  "  In  circis  potius  ac  in 
theatris,  quara  in  segetibus  et  vinetis,  manus  move- 
mus ;  attonitique  miramur  gestus  effeminatorum,  quod 
a  natura  sexum  viris  denegatum,  muliebri  ruotu  menti- 
antur,  decipiantque  oculos  spectantium."  Lib.  i. 
Exord.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  abundantly  known  to 
antiquaries.  Perhaps  the  French  were  the  first 
who  ventured  to  bring  women  on  the  stage;  from 
them  we  had  it. 

To  Won.  To  dwell ;  from  punman,  in  the  same  sense, 
Saxon.    Generally  spelt  wonne,  by  old  authors. 

Not  far  away,  quoth  he,  he  hence  doth  wonne, 
Forehy  a  founuine,  where  I  late  him  left. 

Spent.  F.Q.  I.  ri.  39. 
Once  written  tcoon  by  Spenser ;  but,  as  it  is  not  to 
make  a  rhyme,  perhaps  it  is  only  an  error  of  the 
press  for  Bonn. 

—  Whether  he  awm  beside 

Faire  Xanthus  sprincled  with  Chiinara's  blond, 

Or  in  the  woods  of  Astery  abide.       VirgiCs  Gnat,  v.  18. 

Its  derivation  being  from  tcunian,  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary that  it  was  pronounced  wun,  and  Spenser 
accordingly,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  rhymes  it  to 
wonne,  the  past  tense  of  win.  It  has  the  same  sound 
also  in  the  passage  following : 

Which  through  their  veins  diQWd  did  quickly  run, 
Choking  that  lore  that  in  their  hf  arts  did  won. 

England"!  Eliza,  in  Mirr.for  M.  79«. 

Fairfax  rhymes  it  to  son,  and  run,  in  this  passage : 
A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  wonne. 

Fairf.  Tatso,  1.  44. 

The  reprint  of  1749  prints  it  wun.  Though  it  is 
completely  a  neuter  verb,  Sir  Ph.  Sidney  has  formed 
a  passive  participle  from  it : 

When  all  this  earth,  this  damme  or  mould  of  ours, 
Was  only  won'd  with  such  as  beasts  begot. 

Arcadia,  L,  ui.  p.  398.  ed.  1633. 

Wont,*.    Custom,  usage. 

—  It  then  draws  near  the  season 

Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk.  Rami.  i.  4. 
Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man. 

8  Hen.  VI.  iii.  I. 

See  Johnson,  who  finds  it  even  in  Milton. 
Wontlesse,  a.  Unaccustomed. 

What  wont  leu  courage  dost  tbou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast  when  full  of  thee. 
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Wood,  or  Wode,  a.  Mad;  from  pob,  Saxon.  It  u 
only  a  conjectural  reading  in  the  following  passage, 
but  the  conjecture  is  probably  right. 

Now  come  I  to  my  mother ;  oh  that  she  could  t peak  now  like 
a  wood  woman.  Two  Gent.  Vtr.  ii.  J. 

All  the  old  folios  agree  in  reading  would,  but  of 
that  no  sense  can  be  made.  It  is  certainly  the  read- 
ing of  the  following  passage : 

And  here  am  I,  and  wode  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Herniia.     Mid*.  N.  Dr.  u.  s. 
Spelt  wood  in  the  modern  editions. 

And  shortly  after  brought  me  forth  nbrode. 
Which  made  the  commons  more  than  double  mood. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  p,  544 

How  will  you  thineke  that  such  furiousnessc,  with  axxioV  coun- 
tenance, and  brenninge  eyes,  tec.  can  be  expressed  ? 

Atek.  Toroph  p.  53. 
Thoughtful  awhile  remained  the  tyrant  wood. 

Fairfat,  Tom,  ii.tt. 

Examples  are  abundant  in  Spenser,  and  other 
writers  of  the  time. 

Harington  has  horn-vood  for  horn-mad,  which 
meant  only  extremely  mad,  like  a  man  who  had  just 
discovered  that  he  had  horns : 

Hornt-wood  he  was,  he  was  about  to  strike 
All  those  bo  met,  and  his  owno  flesh  to  tcare. 

Ariotto,  nf  io.  44 

Woodbine,  or  Woodbind.  The  common  name, 
ancient  and  modern,  for  the  wild  honey-suckle.  See 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  891,  8tc. ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  Shakespeare  employed  it  instead  of  hind- 
weed,  for  the  convolvulus,  in  the  following  lines: 

So  doth  the  wood-bine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 

Gently  entwine;  the  female  ivy  so 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.  Midt.  N.  Dr.  if.  I. 
Two  parallel  similes  must  be  here  intended,  or 
we  lose  the  best  effect  of  the  poetry ;  and  the  former 
comparison  seems  quite  parallel  to  one  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  : 

—  Behold, 
How  the  blue  lind-weed  doth  itself  infold 
With  honey-suckle.  Afutq.  Vision  of  Dtlifk 

Now  the  blue  bind-weed  is  the  blue  convolvulus, 
(Gerard,  864)  but  the  calling  it  wood-bine  has  natu- 
rally puzzled  both  readers  and  commentators;  as  it 
seems  to  say,  that  the  honeysuckle  entwines  the 
honeysuckle.  Supposing  convolvulus  to  be  meant, 
all  is  easy,  and  a  beautiful  passage  preserved.  Ano- 
ther mode  of  construction  makes  the  woodbine  and 
the  honeysuckle  the  same,  by  apposition ;  but  then 
they  entwine  nothing:  and  entwine  is  made  a  neuter 
verb,  most  unfortunately  both  for  grammar  and 
poetry.  The  name  of  woodbine  baa  been  applied  to 
several  climbing  plants,  and  even  to  the  ivy,  as 
Steevens  has  shown.  In  a  word,  if  we  would  correct 
the  author  himself,  we  should  rend, 

So  doth  the  bind-weed  tbo  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwine,  &c. 
Otherwise  we  must  so  understand  woodbine,  and  be 
contented  with  it,  as  a  more  poetical  word  tban 
bind-weed:  which  probably  was  the  feeling  that 
occasioned  it  to  be  used. 

A  Woodcock.    Proverbial,  as  a  foolish  bird ;  or  for  i 
man  compared  to  the  bird. 

O  this  woodcock .'  what  an  ass  it  is  !  Tarn.  of  Sir.  i. « 
Tlte  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour  snite. 

Drayton's  Owl,  p.  WW. 
He  cheats  young  guls  that  are  newly  come  to  towne;  and  «k» 
the  keeper  of  the  ordinary  blames  him  for  it,  be  answers  hnn  o 
his  owne  profession,  that  a  woodcocke  most  be  plucked  ere  it  be 
drest.  Ova-bury;  Ckeractm,  M t 
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The  stripe,  too,  as  being  of  the  same  family,  has 
fallen  under  the  same  censure : 

For  I  in;  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
It  I  would  time  expend,  wall  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  nud  profit.  Othello,  i.  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  this  more  sarcastic  than 
calling  him  a  woodcock,  "  being  a  smaller  and  meaner 
bird,  of  almost  the  same  shape."  How  the  wood- 
cock came  into  such  ill  repute  for  understanding,  I 
cannot  exactly  say,  but  Wdloughby  attests  the  cir- 
cumstance : 

Amoug  us  in  England,  this  bird  is  infamous  for  its  simplicity  or 
folly:  so  thai  it  noodeock  is  proverbially  used  for  a  simple  foolish 
person.  Ornithol.  III.  i.  §  1. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught,  either  in  the 
snares  called  springes,  or  in  the  net*  set  for  them  in 
the  Glades.  So  that  "  springes  to'  catch  wood- 
cocks," meant  arts  to  entrap  simplicity,  as  in  Hamlet, 
i.  3.  Springes  for  Woodcockes  forms  part  of  the  fan- 
ciful title  of  an  old  collection  of  epigrams,  by  one 
II .  Perrot,  who  published  other  similar  works, 
(1613).    Hence  we  have, 

—  Go,  like  a  woodcock, 
And  thrust  yonr  head  into  the  noose. 

B.  If  Ft.  Loyal  Subj.  iv.  4. 
It  seems  that  they  are  grown  wiaer  "by  time,  for 
we  do  not  now  hear  of  their  being  so  easdy  caught. 
If  they  were  sometimes  said  to  be  without  brains,  it 
was  only  founded  on  their  character,  certainly  not 
on  any  examination  of  the  fact. 
Woodcock's  head.  A  tobacco  pipe.  It  seems  that 
the  early  pipes  were  made  a  good  deal  in  that  form. 
See  the  sketch  of  one,  in  Mr.  GifFord's  note  on  the 
following  example : 

Sav.  O  peace,  I  pray  you,  I  love  not  the  breath  of  a  woodcock's 
head.  Fastid.  Meaning  my  head,  lady?  [i.e.  meaning  to  call  ine 
a  fool?]  Sop.  Not  altogether  so,  air;  but  as  it  went  fatal  to  their 
follies  that  think  to  grace  themselves  with  taking  tobacco,  when 
they  want  better  entertainment,  you  see  your  pipe  bears  tlie  true 
form  of  a  wood-cock's  head.     B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  iii.  3. 

Woodman.    A  forester,  whose  great  employment  was 
hunting. 

Am  I  a  woodman,  ha?  apeak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? 

Merry  W.  W.  v.  5. 
You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman,  and  ' 
Are  roaster  of  the  feast.  Cymb.  iii.  6. 

Sometimes  jocularly  used  for  a  hunter  of  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  game : 

Friar,  thou  know'st  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do ;  he's  a  better 
woodman  than  thou  tak'stitim  for.  Meat,  for  Meat.  jv.  3. 

Woodness,  s.    Madness;  from  Wood. 
If  poesie  were  not  ravished  so  much, 
And  her  compos'd  rage  held  the  simplest  xroedness. 

Chapman  s  Versa  to  B.  Jonson. 

Chaucer  has, 

Wodenes  laughing  in  his  rage. 

Spenser  also  has  it,  and  other.   See  7'.  J. 
Wood-quist,  or  Wood-queest.    A  wood-pigeon. 
See  Que  est. 

Me  thought  I  saw  a  stock-dove,  or  wood-aunt ,  I  know  not  bow 
to  teanne  it,  that  brought  short  strawes  to  build  his  nett  on  a  tall 
cedar.  1-yly't  Sapho  if  Phaon,  iv.  3. 

Woolfist.    A  term  of  reproach,  but  of  no  very  defi- 
nite or  obvious  meaning. 

Out,  you  sous'd  gurnet,  you  woolfist .'  begone,  I  say,  and  bid  the 
players  despatch,  and  come  away  quickly. 

Prol.  to  Wily  Beg.  Or.  Dr.  iii.  p.  294. 
It  might  possibly  have  meant  originally  theep- 
ttealer,  or  purloiner  of  wool;  but  this  is  only  a 
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Woolsack,  The.  An  ordinary  and  public-house, 
famous  for  its  pies,  as  well  as  the  Dagger. 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  woolsack-pies. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.  y.  2. 

Mr.  Gilford  says  it  wqb  an  ordinary  of  low  reputa- 
tion, "  and  our  old  poets  have  frequent  allusion  ^o 
the  coarseness  of  their  entertainment."  The  mention 
of  them  here,  might,  therefore,  be  intended  as  a 
sarcasm  upon  the  person  addressed,  for  being  ad- 
dicted to  such  coarse  fare. 

Woolvish.   See  Wolvish. 

Woolward.  Dressed  in  wool  only,  without  linen; 
often  enjoined  in  times  of  superstition,  by  way  of 
penance. 

The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for 
penance.  Loot's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

He  went  wool-ward  and  barefooted  to  many  churches,  in  every 
of  them  to  pray  to  God  for  help  in  his  blindness. 

Stowe's  Annals,  H  7. 
And  when  his  shirt's  a  washing,  then  he  most 
Go  woolward  for  the  time.  Satyres,  Epigrams,  $c. 

Barefoot,  woolward  have  I  liight, 

Thether  for  to  go.  Mery  Jest  of  Robyn  Uoodt. 

Camus  that  wooH-ward  went,  was  wondred  at, 
Which  he  eicus'd  as  done  through  pure  contrition. 

But  who  so  simple,  Camus,  credits  that? 
Tis  too  well  known,  thou  art  of  worse  condition. 

And,  therefore,  if  no  linnen  thee  begirt, 

The  naked  truth  will  prove  thou  hast  no  shirt. 

Wit's  Recreations,  Ep.  339.  ed.  1641. 
Dr.  Grey  fancied  a  particular  reference  to  be  in- 
tended by  Shakespeare,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  some  of  the  other  quotations,  that  it 
was  a  usual  penance,  or  token  of  humiliation,  and 
commonly  joined  with  going  barefooted.  "  Nudis 
pedibus,  et  absque  /inlets  circumire."  Both  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  penance,  were  very  ancient.  In  an 
old  book,  entitled,  Cttstomes  of  London,  the  privilege 
called  a  Karaite,  is  said  to  be  gained  by  certain 
observances  of  a  penitential  nature,  the  first  of  which 
was,  "  to  go  wulward  vii  ycre.  Item,  to  fasten  [fast 
on]  bred  and  water  the  Fryday  vii  yere :"  with  many 
other  items,  concluding  with,  "  He  that  fulfills  all 
these  poyntis  vii  yere  during,  doth  and  wynneth  a 
Karyne,  that  is  to  say,  a  Lentdum."  Stavelu's 
Romish  Horseleech,  p.  61.  The  word  is  one  of  the 
usual  compounds  of  -Ward,  meaning  toward  the 
wool. 

World,  to  co  to  the  world.  A  phrase  signifying 
to  be  married.    So  Beatrice  complains, 

Thus,  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  suo-burti'd ; 
I  may  sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  beigho  1  for  a  husband. 

3fi.eAvWoa6.2v*.  ii.  1. 

So  the  Clown,  in  Alts  Well  that  Ends  Well,  asking 
leave  to  marry  the  chambermaid,  says, 

But  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world, 
label  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

So  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world: 

CI.  To-morrow  we  will  be  married.  And.  I  do  desire  it  with 
all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no  disbooest  desire  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  world.  Asyoul.it,  v.  3. 

A  World  to  see,  or,  it  is  a  world  to  seb.  A 
common  phrase,  equivalent  to,  it  is  a  wonder,  or  a 
matter  of  admiration,  to  see. 

Oh,  you  are  novices  I  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Tans*  of  Shr.  ii.  1 . 
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It  it  a  world  to  tee  the  doating  of  their  lover*,  anil  their  dealing 
with  them.  iy/*  Evphuct,  sign.  E. 

Nay,  tit  a  world  to  tee, 
In  cv'ry  bush  and  tree, 
The  birds  with  mirth  and  glee, 
WWd  as  they  woo. 

Drayton,  Mute's  Elys.  N.  iii.  p.  14T0. 
It  it  a  trorld  to  tee,  what  mines  and  countermines  they  will 
make.  Parthenia  Sacra,  1633,  quoted  by  Stcevcns. 

Wobm.  Frequently  used  by  our  writers  of  Elizabeth's 
age  for  a  serpent.  The  idea  of  the  worm  being  a 
species  of  serpent  was  followed  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  the  word,  and  is  not  even  now  cor- 
rected. In  fact,  their  resemblance  is  only  external, 
and  far  from  complete  even  in  the  exterior.  They 
have  no  manner  of  natural  connexion. 

—  Thou  [life]  art  by  no  means  valiant, 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  aorm.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iii.  1. 

So  Massinger : 

—  The  snd  father, 
That  sees  his  son  stung  by  a  snake  to  death, 
May,  with  more  justice,  stay  his  vengeful  bond. 
And  let  the  a/orm  escape,  than  you  vouchsafe  him 
A  minute  to  repent.  Pari,  of'  Love,  iv.  2. 

Where  see  Mr.  Gilford's  note. 

It  was  another  very  prevalent  error  to  suppose 
that  the  forked  tongue  of  the  serpent  tribe  was  their 
instrument  of  offence ;  without  any  thought  of  the 
teeth  or  fangs,  which  are  its  real  weapons.  The 
notion  of  a  serpent  that  caused  death  without  pain, 
was  another  popular  error  or  fable ;  but  it  was  also 
a  fable  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  asserted  in 
the  History  of  Cleopatra,  whence  Shakespeare  has 
with  propriety  adopted  it,  in  his  play  on  that  sub- 
ject: 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 

That  kills  and  pains  not  r  Ant.  $  Cleop.  v. 

This  has  been  called  the  asp,  but  the  true  asp  of 
the  ancients,  Dr.  Shaw  says,  is  wholly  unknown  to 
us.  Linnams,  however,  has  given  that  name  to  a 
species  of  viper  found  in  France.  General  Zoology, 
Vol.  iii.  Part  2.  p.  381. 

Those  coals  the  Roman  Portia  did  devour 

Are  not  burnt  out,  nor  have  th"  Egyptian  nor  mi 

Yet  lost  their  stings.  Dumb  Kn.  O.  I'l  iv.  419. 

That  serpents  have  the  power  of  stinging,  in  any 
way,  is  another  old,  and  long  inveterate,  error. 

W'orm  is  used  for  serpent  or  viper,  in  the  English 
Testament  of  the  Geneva  version,  in  Acts,  xxviii. 
4  and  5.  In  the  common  version  it  is  called  "  beast," 
and  "  venomous  beast."  In  ver.  3,  both  translations 
call  it  a  viper.  The  "  laidly  [or  loathsome]  ttorm  of 
Spindleston  Heughs,"  was  supposed  to  be  a  lady 
transformed  into  a  large  serpent.  See  Evans's  Old 
Ballads,  vol.  iv.  p.  241.  2d  edit. 

2.  Worm  was  also  used  sometimes  for  "  poor 
creature,"  as  snake  was.  See  Snake.  But  it  was 
not  quite  bo  contemptuous. 

Come,  com«,  you  froward  and  unable  Kormt,  [to  the  other 
My  mind  has  been  as  big  as  one  of  your's,  wive*.] 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more. 

Tarn,  of  Shrew,  v.  9. 


Two  loving 
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Worser.  This  irregular  comparative,  now  justlv 
exploded,  occurs  very  frequently  in  Shakespeare. 
Twiss's  index  gives  twelve  instances.  Johnson  found 
it  used  even  by  Dryden.  These  examples,  however, 
are  not  to  be  imitated. 

—  The  strong's!  suction 
Our  vorttr  (•cuius  can,  shall  never  melt 
My  honour  into  lust.  Temp.  n.  ]. 

Shakespeare's  contemporaries  in  general  kept  him 
in  countenance. 

And  settctli  Tenedos  on  fire,  whose  fearfull  Aatnes  espide, 
Gave  summons  unto  curvlcsse  Troy  for  xcorter  to  provide, 

Harttrr,  Alb.  Engl.  B.  i.  p.  1J. 

Worthies,  The  nine.    Famous  personages,  often 
alluded  to,  and  classed  together,  rather  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  like  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
&c.    Thus  spoken  of  in  an  old  poem : 
Tin-  worthies  nine  that  were  of  might, 

By  travaile  won  immortal  praise; 
If  they  had  liv'd  like  carpet  knights, 

Consuming  idly  all  their  duves, 
Their  praises  hud  been  with  them  dead, 
Where  now  abroad  their  fame  is  spread. 

Paradite  of  D.  Devises,  p.  114,  ntft. 
They  have  been  counted  up  in  the  following 
manner:  three  Gentiles,  three  Jews,  and  three 
Christians;  as  the  nine  worthies  of  the  world:  by 
Richard  Burton,  in  a  book  on  the  subject,  published 
1687 ;  or  rather,  probably,  by  Nath.  Crouch,  book- 
iming  the  name  of  But 


seller,  assuming 
Three  Gentile* 


Three  Jews 


Three 


Burton's, 
account  of  ' 


trton. 

-  1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 
8.  Alexander  the  Great. 
3.  Julius  C>esar. 

-  4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 

5.  David,  King  of  Israel. 

6.  Judus  Maccabeus, 
i-  7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 

8.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagnr. 

9.  Godfrey  of  Bullen,  [Bouillon], 
or  Crouch's  book,  professes  to  give  an 

their  glorious  lives,  worthy  actions,  re- 
nowned victories,  and  deaths.'*  See  Bliss's  Sole  at 
the  folloxcing  passage.  These  trifling  publication, 
which  yet  have  been  sought  by  collectors,  are  enu- 
merated in  the  General  Biogr.  Diet,  under  the  name 
of  Burton  (Robert),  to  the  number  of  29;  hot  the 
name  should  be  Richard. 

He  is  one  who  loves  to  hear  the  famous  acts  of  citizens,  whereof 
the  gilding  of  the  cross  he  counts  the  glory  of  this  age,  and  tat 
four  prentices  of  London  above  all  the  nine  wort  Aim. 

Eorle,  Char.  08.  of  a  Mere  Gull  CitUen,  Bliss'*  ed.  p,  1M 

See  Nine-worthiness. 

But  London  chose  also  to  have  nine  worthies  of 
her  own,  in  testimony  to  which  see  a  pamphlet,  re- 
printed  in  the  Harleum  Miscellany,  vol.  viii.  p.  437, 
by  Richard  Johnson,  author  of  "  the  famous  History 
of  the  Seven  Champions."  These  worthies  were  nine 
citizens  of  London,  not  professionally  warriors,  bat 
most  of  whom  had  some  opportunity  <  ' 
tial  honour.  They  are  these :  I .  Sir  Win.  Wa 
fishmonger ;  2.  Sir  Henry  Prichard,  vintner ;  3.  Sir 
Wm.  Sevenoake,  grocer;  4.  Sir  Thomas  White, 
merchant-tailor;  6.  Sir  John  Bonham,  mercer;  6.  Sir 
Christopher  Croker,  vintner;  7.  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  merchant-tailor;  8.  Sir  Hugh  Calvert,  silk- 
weaver;  9.  Sir  Henry  Maleverer,  grocer.  See  also 
Oldys's  Cat.  of  Pamphl.  No.  270.  Sir  Thomas  White 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  quite  peaceable  worthy 
among  them,  whose  fame  lives  in  the  school  b« 
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founded  in  London,  &c.   The  original  nine  worthies 
were  often  introduced  in  comparisons  for  bravery: 

Ay,  there  wera  some  present  there  that  were  the  nine  worthies 

to  bun,  i"  faith.  H.  Jont.  JSc.  Man  oat  of  H.  iv.  3. 

Of  these  nine  worthies,  none  was  more  revered 
than  Alexander  the  Great.  Accordingly,  Whitlock 
says, 

That  Alexander  was  a  snutdier,  painted  cloths  will  confe-sse ; 
the  painter  dareth  nut  leave  him  out  of  the  nine  worthies. 

Zootomia,  p.  171. 

Wot  N  ns.  The  wounds  of  a  murdered  person  were 
supposed  to  bleed  afresh  at  the  approach  or  touch 
of  the  murderer.  This  effect,  though  impossible, 
except  it  were  by  miracle,  was  firmly  believed, 
and  almost  universally,  for  a  very  long  period. 
Poets,  therefore,  were  fully  justified  in  their  use  of 
it. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  sec,  see,  dead  Henry's  sounds 

Open  their  conffufd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  ! 

Blusli,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 

For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 

From  cold*  and  empty  vcuu,  where  no  blood  dwells. 

Richard  111.  i.  2. 

The  enptain  will  assay  an  old  conclusion,  feiperioieot] 

Often  approved;  that  at  the  murderer's  sight 

The  blond  revives  again,  and  boils  afresh; 

Anil  every  wound  has  a  condemning  voice 

To  crv  out  guilty  'gainst  the  murderer. 

Widow'*  Tear,,  O.  PI.  vi.  818. 
Where  it  is  printed  as  prose,  but  erroneously,  as  well 
as  much  more  of  the  scene. 

If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed 

Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought, 
Oft'  't  hath  been  prov'd  the  breathless  corps  will  bleed. 

She  coming  near  that  my  poor  heart  hath  stain, 
Long  since  departed,  to  the  world  no  more, 

The  ancient  wounds  no  longer  cun  contain, 
But /oft  to  bleeding,  as  they  did  before. 

Drayt.  Idea,  xlvi.  p.  1J77. 
Stories  of  this  sort,  received  as  facts,  were  very 
generally  told,  of  which  one  instance  may  be  as  well 
as  many : 

A  traveller  was  murthcred  bv  the  highway  side,  and  because 
the  murtherer  could  not  be  found  out,  the  magistrates  of  It /chow 
[in  Denmark]  made  the  body  to  be  taken  up,  and  arnhand  to  be 
cut  off,  which  was  caryed  into  the  prison  of  the  towue,  and  hung 
up  by  a  string  in  ono  of  the  chambers.  About  ten  years  after!  t 
the  murtherer  contming  upon  some  occasion  into  the  prison,  the 
hand,  which  had  bene  a  long  time  dry,  began  to  droppe  blood  on 
the  table  that  stood  underneath  it,  See. 

Goulart  from  D.  Chrytwut,  Grindstone's  translation,  p.  422 

So  also  Lupton,  and  others.  Sir  K.  Digby,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  great  philosopher,  not  only  be- 
lieved in  these  wonders,  but  attempted  to  account 
for  theno,  as  Johnson  has  observed.  That  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  also  believed  it,  may  fairly  be  concluded,  as 
he  has  not,  I  think,  noticed  it  any  where  as  a  vulgar 
error.  Sir  K.  DigbVs  thoughts  upon  it  are  probably 
contained  in  his  "  Discourse  on  Curing  Wounds  by 
Sympathetic  Powder." 

Woxe,  or  Woxeo.   Used  for  waxed,  grew. 

He  crew  up  fast  in  goodness  and  in  grace, 
Anudoobly  lair  Kurt  both  in  mind  and  face. 

Attrophel,  attributed  to  Spcns.  v.  17 
Sad,  solemnc,  sowre,  and  lull  of  fancies  fraile 
She  wort.  Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  ii.  97. 

Now  man,  that  erst  haile-fellow  was  with  beast, 
Wore  on  to  weene  himself  a  god  at  least,  llall,  Sat.  IIL  i. 

Wox  EN  is  also  used. 

But  since,  I  mw  it  painted  on  fame's  wines, 
The  muses  to  be  woscn  wantoning,.  Id.  Sat.  I.  ii. 
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Wrabbed.  Probably  for  rabid,  but  so  written  for  the 
sake  of  looking,  to  the  eye,  more  like  a  rhyme  to 
crabbed. 

Be  theyr  condicions  so  croked  and  crabbed, 
Frnwardly  fashonde,  so  wayward  and  wrabbed. 

Four  Pi,  0.  PI.  i.  SO. 
Wram.br,  s.    One  who  cries,  or  rcrawh,  like  a  cat; 
applied  in  mockery  to  the  squalling  of  children. 

They  acquainted  their  children  to  all  kinde  of  meates,  and 
brought  them  up  without  much  lenda  unce,  so  as  they  were  oetther 
fine  nor  henrous,  nor  fenrefull  to  he  left  alone  in  the  darke;  nei- 
ther were  they  criers,  wralltrs,  or  unhappy. children. 

North's  Plut.  p.  51,  cd.  1603. 

See  to  Wrawl. 

Wrapt,  for  rapt.    Ravished,  or  carried  away. 

His  nohle  lirames  in  such  proportion  cast, 
As  would  have  wrapt  a  sillic  woman's  thought. 

Ferrer  it  Forrer,  O.  PI.  i.  140. 

To  Wrawl.   To  cry  as  a  cat.    Apparently  a  mere 
corruption,  or  arbitrary  change  of  tcawl,  which  means 
the  same,  and  is  used  to  form  caterwawling. 
Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night ; 
And  some  of  cats,  that  Brawling  still  did  cry. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  VI.  sii.  27. 

Though  this  word  is  in  Spenser,  Mr.  M.  Mason 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  introduced 
it  into  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Todd  has  since  promoted 
it  to  a  place  in  Johnson,  and  has  added  the  following 
example : 

To  quiet  and  make  still  his  wravling  cries. 

Anderson,  Expos,  of  Benedict. 

Upton  says  that  Chaucer  has  it.  See  T.  J.  in 
Wawt;  also  Wramer,  supra. 

To  Wray,  for  to  bewray,  or  betray.   To  discover. 

The  worke  wrayes  the  man,  seerae  be  never  so  fine. 

Mirr.  Mag.  p.  82. 
Can  watch  and  sing  when  others  sleepe, 
To  wray  the  woe  that  makes  her  weepe. 

Gatcoyne,  Flower t,  a  3  b. 

Wreak,*.   Revenge;  from  the  verb  to  tcreak,  which 
is  still  in  use.    See  Johmon. 

—  Then,  if  thou  hast 

A  heait  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 

Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 

Of  shame,  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thyself. 

Coriol.  iv.  3. 
That  feared  not  to  devoure  thy  guests,  and  break 
All  Inwes  of  humane* :  Jove  sends  therefor  tcreake, 
And  all  the  gods  by  mo.  Chapm.  Vdyury,  u.  p.  140. 

Jove,  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrathful!  mood, 
Powr'd  downe  his  wreake  upon  my  wretched  hed. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.  p  630. 

2.  A  fit  of  passion,  or  violence. 

—  What,  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  f 

Titut  Andron.  ir.  4. 
The  following  also  seems  to  belong  to  this  i 
though  put  by  Johnson  to  the  first : 

—  Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 
Her  wrathful!  wreaket  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser,  cited' by  . 

Wreakfum,  a.   Revengeful,  or  wrathful. 

I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  th*  infernal  kingdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wrtakful  vengeance  on  thy  toes. 

Tttut  Andr.  v.  2. 
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Ne  an;  liv'd  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadfull  heust,  much  lew  him  match  in  fight, 
Of  bide  the  horror  of  his  nrtakfull  hand, 
When  so  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  V.  i.  8. 

—  Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 
Of  wrcak/ul  heavn.  Timon  of  Ath.  iv.  S. 

Wreaklbss,  a. 
Johnson  states 
Retchi.esse. 

So  flies  the  tertakltu  shepherd  from  the  wolf. 

S  Hen.  VI.  v.  6. 
The  later  editions  even  print  it  recklets. 

Wretch -cock,  or  Wrethcock.  Apparently,  a 
stunted,  imperfect  creature,  The  word  occurs  only 
in  Jonson's  masque  of  the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed, 
where  it  is  printed  wretch~cock  in  the  folio  of  1640. 
This  word  would  admit  of  an  easy  derivation  from 
wretch,  and  cock,  meaning  a  poor  wretched  fowl ;  but 
Mr.  Gifford  insists  that  it  should  be  wrethcock,  which 
he  thus  explains :  "  In  every  large  breed  of  domestic 
fowls,  there  is  usually  a  miserable  little  stunted 
creature,  that  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  growth 
and  vivacity  of  the  rest.  This  unfortunate  abortive, 
the  good  wives,  with  whom  it  is  an  object  of  tender- 
ness, call  9,  'icrethcock ;  and  this  is  all  the  mystery." 
This  must  stand  upon  his  authority,  for  he  does  not 
refer  to  any;  nor  does  it  seem  much  reproach  to 
Whalley  not  to  have  known  it. 

The  famous  imp  yet  grew  a  wrelchcock ;  and  tho"  for  seven 
years  together  he  were  very  carefully  carried  at  hit  mother's  back, 
rockd  in  a  cradlo  of  Welsh  cheese,  tec.  —  yet  looks  as  if  he  never 
saw  bis  guinqnennivm.        B.  Jon*.  Matq.  of  Gift.  Met.  vi.  79. 

I  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  cock-pit  term,  for  a 
degenerate  game-cock,  but  sought  in  vain  for  it 
among  the  terms  of  that  mystery,  in  honest 
R.  Holmes's  Academy  of  Armoury,  II.  xi.  p.  251. 
Whalley  refers  to  a  passage  in  Sketton's  Elinor  Rum- 
ming,  where  the  word  wrethocke  appears,  applied  to 
miserable  starved  goslings : 
Another  brought  two  goslings 

That  were  noughty  froslings;  [probably,  checked  and 

Some  brought  them  in  a  wallet,  stunted  by  frost] 

She  was  a  cuinlye  collet ; 

The  goslings  were  untide, 

Elinour  begnn  to  chide, 

The  be  wrethvtket  tliou  basic  brout, 

The  ar  shyre  shaking  nought.         End  of  Quint  ui  paam. 

Whalley  probably  quoted  from  the  reprint  of  1736, 
but  the  only  material  difference  between  that  and 
the  black  letter,  "  imprinted  by  Jhon  Day  at 
London,"  is  that  the  latter  gives  wrethockes  in  the 
plural.  Whether  this  wrethocke  is  the  same  as  the 
wretch-cock  of  Jonson's  editors,  is  more  than  I  will 
attempt  to  decide. 


Wroke,  or  Wrooke. 
to  wreak. 


The  preterite  and  participle  of 


But  canst  thou  hope  to  scape  my  just  revenge? 
Or  that  these  hands  wdl  not  be  wrooke  on  thee. 

Ferr.  if  Porres,  O.  PI.  i.  141. 

Wroken.   The  more  regular  participle  of  wreak,  and 
rather  more  common  than  the  other. 
The  archer  god,  the  sotine  of  Cytheree, 
That  joyes  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  tereken. 

Spent.  Muwpotm.  1.  98. 

How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day, 

Whereof  he  will  be  wroken.     Id.  SAep.  Kal.  JLfarci,  108. 
6  SO 
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Wanted  nothing  bat  faithful!  subjectes  to  have  arakrn  hin»*lte 
of  such  wrongs  as  were  done  and  offered  to  him  by  die  Frcodi 
kyng.  Hoiintk.  vol.  ii.  tign.  p  g  h. 

Wrought,  or  worked,  pillows.  This  was  a  piece  of 
finery  sometimes  used ;  though,  we  should  suppose, 
more  splendid  than  comfortable. 

Come  along;  thou  shalt  see  that  I  have  wrought  pillows  torn 
and  cambrick  sheets,  and  sweet-bags  too. 

B.  Jon.  Bartk.  Fair,  ».  1. 

To  Wry,  v.  a.   To  twist,  or  distort;  to  turn 

A  prince  is  set  in  that  place,  whereas  if  he 
so  little  from  that  becoremeth  hym, 


-:-  -  --•  ,-v-.  u.e  infecW 

the  example  crepcth  contagiously  to  muny  men. 

C*oW.  MorUEnc.  sign.0i 


wried  to  catch  the  good  r 
No  place  is  now  exempt  from  sheading  blood. 

Mirr.  Hag.  p.  «i, 

To  Wry,  v.  n.   To  swerve,  or  go  obliquely. 

—  How  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves. 
For  trying  but  a  little.  Cymk.  1. 1. 

Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  writs,  and  writes, 
As  though  she  had  the  itch. 

B.  If  FL  Woman  $  Priu,  ii.  1. 

See  other  examples  in  T.  J.,  where,  however,  it  w 
not  noticed  that  these  senses  of  the  word  are  out  of 
use. 

Wych,*.  A  salt  spring,  or  salt  work;  though  the 
original  word  has  not  t»een  traced  in  any  language. 
Yet  a  wt/ch-house  is  said  to  be  a  boiling  house  lor 
salt,  in  Bailey,  Ash,  and  several  other  dictionary ; 
and  all  the  places  where  sah  springs  or  pits  were 
anciently  found,  terminate  in  wych,  or  wich.  Hence 
Drayton   speaks   collectively  of  the   wycka  in 


But  that  which  vea'd  her  most  was,  that  the  Peakisb  can, 

Itefore  her  darksome  self  such  dignity  should  have; 

And  th'  wychcj,  for  their  salts,  such  state  on  them  should  air. 

Polyoih.  iiLp.ni. 

Marginal  note  on  wyches,  "  the  salt  wells  in 
Cheshire."   Again : 

That  forest  him  affects,  in  waiid'ring  to  the  wi/ch  : 
But  he  himself  by  salts  there  seeking  to  enrich, 
His  Feckenham  quite  forgets,  from  all  affection  free. 

Id,  tiv.  p.  (9L 

Affects,  in  the  first  line,  means  "  feels  affection  for 
him ;"  which  is  done  away  in  the  third.  In  describ- 
ing the  river  Weever  also,  he  says, 

Till  having  got  to  Wyck,  he  taking  there  a  taste 

Of  her  most  savory  salt,  is,  by  the  sacred  touch, 

Forc'd  faster  in  hi  course,  his  moiion  quicken'd  much 

To  Northmytk.  Id.  xi.  p.  861 

Wych,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  the 
Saxon  pic,  for  a  village,  castle,  &c  and  Dr.  Nash, 
despairing  of  finding  a  nearer  etymology,  propose; 
to  derive  it  from  wi,  or  wye,  the  British  word  for 
hojy,  alledging  that  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attributed 
to  the  brine  springs.  Of  the  application  of  the 
word,  both  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  there 
cannot  indeed  be  a  doubt.  The  old  name  of  Droit- 
wich,  in  the  latter  county,  was  Wiche  only:  and 
it  had  anciently  four  or  five  wells,  distinguished  by 
different  names ;  as  Urnric,  Mideltrtc,  Helperwic,  Ne- 
thcnctcA,  &c.  See  Nash's  Worcestershire,  in  Drttt- 
wich.  There  were  also  several  families  of  Wiche,  or  D* 
la  Wiche,  in  Worcestershire;  whose  name  must  hare 
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come  from  some  of  the  springs.  With  regard  to  their 
sanctity,  the  historian,  of  Nantwicb  relates, 

On  Ascension-day  our  ancestors  sung  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
fur  the  bleuing  of  the  brine;  and  the  salt-pit  called  the  Old  Bial, 
was  decorated  with  bough*,  flower*,  &c  and  the  people  danced 
round  it.  ,      Partr.  Witt,  of  Nantw.  p.  59. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  nothing  seems  to 
come  so  near  it  as  the  Celtic  gwuch,  which  signified 
beautiful,  strong,  etc.  Lysons  says  that  the  salt- 
works in  Cheshire  are  called  the  wiches  in  Domesday. 
Magn.  Brit.  Chah.  p.  409. 


I  am  not  clear  that  NoroicA,  and  Ipswich,  were 
not  originally  marts  for  sea-salt ;  there  are  certain 
wiches  in  Staffordshire  also,  near  to  salt  springs,  as 
Baswich,  Colwich,  8tc.    See  Wick. 

Wych-waller.  A  salt-boiler  at  one  of  the  wyches 
in  Cheshire.  Mr.  Wilbraham  gives  us  this  word,  in 
his  Cheshire  Glossary,  p.  70,  and  adds,  that  "  to  scold 
like  a  wych-tcaller,  is  a  common  adage"  in  that 
country. 


Y. 


Y\  in  the  language  adopted  by  Spenser,  though  not 
belonging  to  his  own  age,  is  prefixed  to  various 
words,  without  changing  the  sense;  as  yclad,  for 
clad,  yclep't,  for  clept,  or  cleped,  &c.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  specify  these  licences. 

Y aback,  j.  probably  derived  from  yare.  Applied  to 
ships,  the  power  of  moving,  or  being  managed  at 


To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  bis  light  ships,  well  manned 
with  water-men,  turn  and  environe  the  galleys  of  the  enemies,  tbe 
■which  were  heavy  of  yarage,  both  for  their  bignesse,  as  also  for 
lacke  of  watermen  to  row  them.    North't  Plut.  p.  941,  ed.  1603. 

Yare,  a.    Quick,  ready,  active;  from  jeappe,  paratuB, 
Saxon.    A  word  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare; 
sometimes  given  to  sailors,  and  sometimes  not ;  as  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  Tempest,  and  afterwards : 
Our  ship  is  tight  and  yare.  Temp.  v.  1. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  yoti  shall 
find  me  yare.  Meat,  for  Meat.  iv.  8. 

Give  the  hungry-face  pudding -pie-eater  ten  pills;  ten  shillinp, 
my  fair  Angelica,  they'll  make  his  muse  as  yare  as  a  tumbler. 

'      Decker;  Satirom.  Orig.  of  Dr.  in.  118. 
The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take,  and  is  yore, 
whereas  the  greater  is  slow.  Ralegh,  cited  in  T.  J. 

To  new  carine  [careen]  thy  carcase,  that  the  truth  on't. 
How  does  thy  keel  f  does  it  need  nailing  ?  a  tither, 

When  all  thy  lineu's  up,  and  a  more  yare  . 

B.  it  el.  Mad  Lover,  iii.  4. 
From  these  quotations,  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  current  as  a  naval  term,  but  not  peculiar  to 
seamen.    It  is  still  familiar  in  the  Scottish  dialect 
See  Jamieson. 

Yarely,  adv.  from  yare.    Quickly,  neatly,  readily, 
skilfully. 

—  The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  tbe  office.  ^n*.  It  Cleop.  ii.  9. 

Y ate,  for  gate.    Used  as  an  affectation  of  older  lan- 
guage, in  the  play  of  the  Ordinary : 

But  whencesoe'er  this  yate  ycalled  is.  O.  PI.  x.  949. 

It  is  in  Spenser : 

And,  if  be  cbaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperm  tbe  yate  fast,  for  teare  of  fraud*. 

Shep.  Kal.  May,  993. 
It  is  still  provincial  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  &c. 
See  Mr.  Wilbraham's  G lottery. 
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aw  p.  A  horse,  or  mare;  properly  an  old  or  worn 
out  animal  of  the  sort.  See  Grose's  Prov.  Glossary, 
where  it  is  marked  as  a  northern  term.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  north-country  pronunciation  of  jade ;  and 
we  have  accordingly,  in  Dr.  Jamieson 's  Dictionary, 
''  Yad,  yade,  yaud,  properly  an  old  mare,"  &c.  See 
Jamieson.    Y  is  used  for  g  orj  in  several  words. 

O.  Prvthee  stay.     R.  Nay,  marry,  I  dare  not.    Your  yarcd* 


may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after  it. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.  s,  399. 

To  Yean.  See  Ean.  Yean  is  written  by  Drayton, 
p.  1438,  and  all  writers  after  him,  to  Dry  den. 

Yeanling.   See  Eanling. 

To  Yepe,  Yeede,  or  Yeaoe.  To  go;  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  jeob,  the  preterite  of  jan,  to  go, 
Saxon. 

Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof, 
And  to  an  hill  herselfe  withdraw  aside. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  si.  5. 
Tbe  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yetd.  Id.  ib.  II.  iv.  9. 

And  so  to  hall  he  yede  running, 
And  Guy  fast  after  following. 

Guy  of  Warm.  bl.  1.  sign.  A  a  1  b. 

Yellows.    A  disorder  in  horses. 

His  horse  full  of  windfalls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with 

the  yellows,  ttc.  Tarn,  of  Shr.  in.  9. 

From  the  overflowing  of  the  gal,  or  rather  want  of  the  gal, 
which  is  tbe  vessel  of  choller,  spring  maay  mortal  diseases,  espe- 
cially the  yellowt,  which  is  an  extream  faint  mortal  sicknesse,  if  it 
be  nut  prevented  in  time. 

(i.  Markka*,  Way  to  get  Wealth,  B.  1.  c.  29. 

Yellows  were  also  used  for  jealousy  : 
—  But  for  his  yeltowt, 
Let  me  but  lye  with  you,  ami  let  him  know  it, 
His  jealousy  is  gone.        Brome'i  Antipodes,  4to.  sign.  L. 

Yellow  starch.   See  Starch. 

• 

Yellow  stockings.  A  fashion  of  wearing  them 
prevailed  for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  civil  wars. 

Remember  who  commended  thy  ueltoa-  itockingt. 

Twelfth  N.  ii.  5. 


A  pair  uf  pinn'd  up  breeches,  like  pudding-bags, 
With  yeltoai  tloehngi,  and  his  hat  turo'd  up, 
With  a  silver  clasp,  on  his  leer  side. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  Tub,  ii.  9. 
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—  Your  daughter  Mall, 

You  know,  last  pnmpion  time  din'd  with  roe  thrice, 
When  my  child's  best  yellow  itoekingt  were  missing. 

The  Wil;  O.  PI.  viii.  487. 
It  may  be  observed,  tbat  the  children  at  Christ's 
Hospital  are  still  obliged  to  keep  up  tbat  fashion, 
and  to  wear  yellow  stockings. 

Yellowness,  t.  Jealousy.  The  colour  yellow  was 
considered  as  characteristic  of  that  passion ;  probably 
because  that,  as  well  as  other  anxieties,  gives  a  bilious 
tinge  to  the  skin. 

I  will  possess  hiro  with  yellowneu,  for  the  rerc.lt  of  mein  is 
dangerous.  Merry  W.  W.  i.  3. 

See  Yellows. 

Yeoman  fewterek.  The  keeper  of  the  dogs,  a 
servant  under  the  huntsman ;  olten  merely  J'ewterer. 
His  office  was  to  let  them  loose  at  a  proper  time, 
which  has  been  thus  explained  :  "  The  popular  hunt- 
ing in  those  times,  was  that  of  the  hart,  and  to  this 
the  dogs  were  led  in  slips  or  couples,  not  loose  in  a 
pack,"  as  in  our  present  hunting.  Thus,  when  the 
huntsman  had  traced  the  game  by  the  usual  marks, 
or  by  the  scent,  the  fewferer  was  to  uncouple  the 
dogB.    See  the  note  on  the  following  passage. 

—  If  you  will  bo 

An  honest  yeoman  femtertr,  feed  us  first, 

And  walk  us  after.  Matt.  Picture,  j.  1.  ed.  Gift". 

This  points  also  at  another  office  of  the  same  ser- 
vant, that  of  feeding  and  exercising  the  dogs.  The 
same  note  gives  an  order  established  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth : 

That  he  which  was  chosen  fetctertr,  or  letter-loose  of  the  grey- 
ds,  should  receive  the  hounds  matched  to  run  together  in  his 
,  as  soon  as  ho  come  into  the  field,  and  to  follow  the  hnre- 
till  he  come  into  the  forme.  Loc.  cil. 


But  it  did  not  relate  only  to  greyhounds  and 
coursing ;  for  another  writer  'says, 

Let  the  huntsman  never  come  nearer  the  hounds  in  cry,  than 
fifty  or  threescore  paces,  especially  at  the  Jit it  uncoupling. 

Gentl.  Recreation,  p.  71.  8vo  cd. 

See  Fewterek. 

The  office  was  reckoned  a  low  one,  for  a  saucy 

Cge,  out  of  mere  insolence,  thus  addresses  an  un- 
own  domestic. 

—  You,  sirrah,  she ep's-lwad, 
With  a  face  cut  on  a  cat-suck,  do  you  hear? 
You,  yeoman  J'evterer,  conduct  me,  Sec. 

Man.  Maid  iif  Honour,  ii.  2. 

To  Yerk.  To  kick  out  strongly  ;  generally  as  an  ap- 
propriate term  for  the  kicking  of  horses.  Doubtless 
a  mere  substitution  for  jerk,  by  the  common  change 
of;  to y.    Both  occasionally  represent  the  Saxon  3. 

—  While  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels,  at  their  dead  masters. 

Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 
They  flirt,  they  yerk,  they  backward  flue*  and  lling, 
As  though  the  devil  in  ttveir  heels  had  been. 

Drayl.  Moonc.  p  513. 
Next  to  advancing,  you  shall  teach  your  hoi^o  to  yerk  behind 
in  this  manner.  O.  Markh.  Way  to  get  Wealth,  p.  96. 

By  the  directions  given,  it  appears  to  be  a  nice 
matter  to  teach  a  horse  to  yerk  properly. 

Also,  to  lash  with  a  whip : 

Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over-slip, 
Nere  yerkiug  him  with  my  satyric  whip. 

Martian,  Sat.  i.  3.  p.  184. 
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Spenser  writes  it  yirk : 

But  that  same  foole,  which  most  increast  her  paines, 
Was  Scorn ;  who,  having  in  his  band  a  whip. 
Her  therewith  yirkt.  F.  Q.  VI.  rii,  44. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  manifestly  the  same  as  jerk, 
which  is  still  so  used. 

Yernful,  a.  Melancholy,  grievous ;  to yem is  actively 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  to  grieve. 
But,  oh  inusicke,  as  in  joyfull  tunes,  thy  mery  notes  I  did  borrr>». 
So  now  lend  toco  thy  yemfull  tones,  to  utter  mv  sorrow. 

Damon  $  Pith.  0.  PI.  I  m 

Yert-point.     Probably  the  same  as  blow-point; 
mentioned  with  other  childish  games.   Possibly  it 
should  be  yerk-point. 
Yert-point,  nine-pins,  job-nut,  or  span-counter. 

IMy  AUmoay,  sign.  Dtb. 
Yest,  s.    Froth  ;  jert,  Saxon.    Still  used  for  the  froth 
of  beer  or  ale,  called  also  barm. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast;  and  iron, 
swnllow'd  with  yett  and  froth,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cck  into  s  bop- 
head.  Wint.  Tak,  m.  3. 

Yesty,  a.  Frothy. 

—  Though  the  ytsty  waves 

Confound,  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Mori,  it.l 

Metaphorically,  light  and  frivolous: 

A  kind  of  yeify  collection,  which  carries  them  through  mi 
through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions.  litml.  i  t 

Knowledge  with  bim  is  idle,  if  it  strain 
Above  the  compass  of  his  yetly  bruin. 

Drayton,  Moo*t.  p.*U- 

Ybvkn,  for  given.  Spenser;  by  the  change  abore 
noticed,  of  g  to  y.    See  T.  J. 

Yex,  or  Yrxing.  The  hiccough.  See  Coles,  Kenty, 
Minshew,  &c. 

llis  prayer,  o  rhapsody  of  holy  hiccoughs,  sanctilkd  tutliap. 
illuminateil  guggles,  sighs,  sobs,  yexes,  gasps,  and  groans. 

Character  nfa  Fanatic,  Hart.  Mise.  vii.  p.  63" 

Singultus — the  hickot,  or  yexiug.  Abr.  Firm.  Somtiici-  451  k 

But  the  two  curies  1  trust  aru  trends  now,  both  being  HoceeV 
parted  this  world,  (though  neither  as  I  could  have  "»ht  then' 
the  one  dying  of  a  yex,  the  other  of  an  axe,  [meant  for  M>m«tha< 
like  u  pun'].  liar.  Xug*  Ant.  ii.  lli 

The  juyce  of  the  roots  [of  skirret]  —  helpeth  the  bicl«,  « 
yeoxing.  Johnwn'i  Gerard,  f-  1W' 

To  Yex.  To  hiccough,  or  hiccup.  The  verb  is  ac- 
knowledged by  most  of  the  Dictionaries,  but  I  b»« 
not  met  with  an  example  of  it.  The  participial  t<rm 
of  yeiing,  however,  sufficiently  implies  the  verb. 
Coles  has  it  as  yui  also. 

Yfere,  adv.  Together,  in  union;  a  word  belonging1* 
an  earlier  period  of  the  language. 

O  goodly  golden  chain  !  wherewith  ttfert 

The  vertucs  linked  ure  in  lovely  wise.  .  .  . 

Spent.  F  Q  I  "  1 

To  Yield.  To  give,  or  yield  a  reward ;  applied  to  the 
gods,  to  bless. 

Tend  ine  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 

And  the  gods  yield  you  for  it.  Ant.  if  Off-  "  * 

—  Herein  I  teach  you 

How  you  shall  hid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains,  . 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.  ju(h-  »■ 

What  is  that  you  sny,  sirf    llath  the  clock  strocken?  Tfc» 
other  with  a  loud  voice  "crying  out  that  it  had;  God  yrfii 
sir,  said  the  deafe  man,  I  will  walke  alter  the  rest. 

Summary  of  D*  Ttarlai,  sign.   5  " 

Hence  the  common  phrase  of  G  od  'ild  you,  con- 
tracted from  this.   See  God  'ild  yoo. 
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Yo  d e.    The  past  tense  of  yede,  to  go. 

Before  them  yode  a  I  as  tie  tabrere, 
That  to  the  many  a  born-pype  playd. 

Spent.  Siep.  Kal.  May,  r.  it. 
But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  then  out  she  yode, 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod.      Brit.  Putt.  1.  iv.  p.  87. 

—  And  on  the  (!uo<l 
Against  the  stream  he  inarch 'd,  and  dry-shod \yode. 

Fair/.  Tutto,  xiv.  S3. 

Yold,  for  yielded. 

Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny, 
Once  to  me  yoU,  not  to  be  yoidt  again. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  III.  xi.  17. 
To  reap*  the  ripen'd  fruits,  the  which  the  earth  had  yoU. 

Id.  ib.  MutabiL  Cant.  vii.  SO. 

Yond,  a.  Furious,  savage.  Johnson  says,"!  know 
not  whence  derived."  The  editor  of  Fairfax's 
Tasso,  says,  *'  for  young."  Upton,  however,  with 
much  probability,  derives  it  from  jeonb,  beyond, 
Saxon,  which  often  occurs  in  compounds  with  an 
intensive  force,  like  the  Latin  per,  or  the  French 
outre;  for  which  they  have  latterly  adopted  the 
Latin  ultra.  It  means,  therefore,  extravagant,  be- 
yond measure  fierce,  8tc.  Hughes  attempted  to 
make  it  a  preposition,  in  the  second  example,  "  fled 
beyond  the  monster;"  but  that  would  not  agree 
with  either  of  the  other  passages. 

Then  like  a  Won,  which  had  long  time  saught 

His  robbed  w'htlpes,  and  at  the  fust  them  fond 

Emongst  the  sbepbeard  swaynes,  then  wexeth  wood  and  yond. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  II.  riii.  40. 
As  Florimell  fled  from  that  monster  yond. 

Id.  ib.  III.  vii.  So. 
Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards  fierce  and  yond, 
Achilles,  Sforza,  and  »turn  Palamede. 

Fair/.  Tasto,  i.  55. 

Yoke,  adv.  Long  ago;  jeapa,  Saxon,  not  xeoapa, 
as  in  Johnson.  Used  alone  without  of,  which  now 
is  always  added,  and  gives  it  in  fact  the  character  of 
a  substantive. 

Witness  the  burning  altars  which  he  swore, 
And  guilty,  heav'ns !  ofhb  bold  penury; 
Which  though  be  hath  polluted  oft  and  yort, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  27. 
This  is  so  quoted  in  Johnson,  and  is  the  reading 
of  the  editions  of  1596,  1609, 1611,  1679,  as  well  as 
Hughes's,  of  1715;  and  may  be  justified  by  the  next 
example.  But  the  earliest  edition,  of  1590,  reads 
"  of  yore ;"  which  Upton,  Church,  and  Todd,  have 
followed. 


Y  V  X 

A  Younkeb,  s.  A  young  person;  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  a  dupe,  or  a  person  thoughtless  through 
inexperience. 

What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  i   Shall  I  not  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  iun,  but  I  must  have  my  pocket  picked  for  it » 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

How,  like  a  younker,  and  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  put*  from  her  native  bay. 

JWer.  Fen.  ii.  6. 

I  fear  bell  make  an  ass  of  me,  a  younker. 

B.  St  Ft.  Elder  Bro.  iii.  5. 

Simply  for  a  youth : 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

to  his  love. 


Trinim'd  like  a  yonker,  [ 

3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1. 

Youb,  jwon.   Without  any  possessive  meaning,  nearly 
equivalent  to  a,  or  any. 


A  sort  of  vulgarism. 


A  just  reward  for  so  unjust  n  life, 
No 


so  unjii 

than  I  deserved  yore. 

Mirr./or  Mag.  p.  105. 

The  origin  is  jeap,  a  year,  which  again  illustrates 
the  common  change  of  the  Saxon  j  to  y. 

Youngth,  and  Yongth.  Youth;  not  properly  from 
youth  itself,  but  from  the  Saxon  jeonj,  which  is  the 
origin  of  both  words. 

The  momefull  muse  in  myrth  now  list  ne  moske, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  dnyes. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.  Sot.  v.  SO. 
Yongth  is  in  his  Muiopolmos,  v.  34.  where  see 
Todd's  Note. 


Tour  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  your  sun ;  so  is  your  crocodile.  Ant.  e;  Cteop.  ij.  7. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  comic  language,  nor, 
perhaps,  altogether  disused. 

You're.    A  contraction  of  you  were. 

Madam,  you  're  best  consider.  Cymb.  iii.  S. 

You  're  best  to  practice.  B.  tt  Ft.  Maid's  Trag.  ii.  1. 

Yule,  *.   The  old  Saxon  word  for  Christmas ;  jeol,  or 
;ehol. 

And  at  each  pause  they  kiss;  was  never  seen  such  rule 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  Yule. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.  «vij.  p.  1189. 
King  Alexander,  with  his  mother  Knningardc,  were  sitting  at 
their  banquet,  on  the  xii  day  in  Christen  masse,  otherwise  called 
Yule.  Holituhed,  Scot  I.  S  7.  col.  l  b. 

Here  spelt  Ewle : 

At  F.0.U  we  wontnn,  gambole,  daunce,  to  carrole  and  to  sing, 
To  have  gud  spited  sewe  and  roete,  and  plom  pies  for  a  king. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.  B.  v.  p.  121. 

Among  the  festivities  of  Christmas  we  find  several 
terms  mentioned,  which  are  compounded  with  Yule ; 
as  the  Yule-clog,  Yule-song,  Yule-cakes,  and  Yule- 
dough.  All  the  circumstances  relating  to  these  will 
be  found  amply  detailed  in  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities, i.  359,  &c.  4to  ed.  I  shall  specify  only  the 
first. 

J  Yule-cloo,  or  block.  This  was  a  massy  piece  of 
fire-wood,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  on 
which  each  of  the  family  sat  down,  sang  a  Yule- 
song,  and  drank  the  old  English  toast  of  "  a  merry 
Christmas,  and  a  happy  new  year."  It  was  then 
placed  on  the  hearth,  and  lighted  with  a  brand  of 
the  last  year's  block,  and  by  neaping  on  additional 
fuel,  made  to  produce  a  brilliant  flame.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  alluded  to  by  Herrick,  in  a  poem  on 
the  subject  : 

With  the  last  year's  brand 
Li^ht  the  new  block,  and 

For  good  success  in  his  spending, 
On  your  psaltries  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a  teending.  Heiperidet,  p.  309. 

See  also  Dr.  Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times, 
vol.  i.  p.  193,  Sic. 
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Zad,  or  Zed.  The  name  of  the  letter;  vulgarly 
called  also  izzard,  I  know  not  on  what  authority. 
Shakespeare  calls  ted  an  unnecessary  letter;  and 
so  it  has  been  deemed  by  some  grammarians,  whpBe 
works  he  had  probably  Been.  Barret  wholly  omits 
it  in  his  Alvearie;  and  Mulcastcr  says  that  it  is 
seldom  seen  among  us,  and  that  4  is  become  its 
lieutenant-general. 

Thou  whoreson  ltd,  thou  unnecessary  letter!   Lear,  ii.  2. 

Zany,  s.  A  buffoon,  or  mimic  The  etymology  is  best 
given  by  Florio,  under  the  word  Zone,  which  he  says 
is,  "  the  name  of  Jofui,  in  some  parts  of  Lombardy, 
but  commonly  used  for  a  till"  John,  a  simple  fellow, 
a  servile  drudge,  or  foolish  clowne,  in  any  comedy 
or  enterlude  play."  Menage,  in  Zani,  or  Zanni,  says 
that  he  had  formerly  derived  it  from  the  barbarous 
Greek  r{conmc,  tannus;  but  now  agreed  with  Carlo 
Dati,  who  considered  it  as  a  corruption  of  Giovanni: 
which  agrees  with  Florio's  account.  Origine  delta 
Ling.  Ital.  Dati  said,  that  it  was  particularly  in 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  that  Gian  was  pronounced 
Zan :  as  Zancarlo,  for  Giancarlo;  Zampiero,  for 
Giampiero.  A  modern  author  has  absurdly  endea- 
voured to  derive  it  from  the  Persian. 

I  take  these  wire  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools, 
no  better  than  the  fools'  tmiet.  Tmtl/th  N-  i.  5. 

The  buffoon  to  a  mountebank : 
—  For,  indeed, 
He's  like  the  Zmni  to  a  tumbler, 
That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh. 

B.  Joru.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  iv.  2. 


Hence,  an  imitator  in  general : 

The  other  gallant  is  his  Zany,  and  doth  most  of  these  aids 
after  hien,  antf  sweats  to  imitate  him  in  every  thing. 

14.  CynlM.  Xa.  ill 
As  th'  English  apes,  and  very  Mates  be, 
Of  every  thing  that  they  do  bear  and  see. 

Draft.  Ekg.  p.  Hi6. 

To  Zany,  v.   To  play  the  zany,  to  imitate  another. 

As  I  have  seen  an  arrogant  baboon, 
With  a  small  piece  of  glass,  Many  die  &un. 

Lovtlace,  Part  II.  p.  fa  iter. 
Zenitu,  injudicial  astrology,  metaphorically  the  high- 
est point  of  a  person's  fortune ;  as,  literally,  it  means 
the  point  in  the  heavens  above  his  head. 

—  By  my  prescience,  ' 
I  find  ray  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.  leaf.  L  t 

Zenophon.  Writers  of  various  ages  have  occasionally 
so  written  the  name,  instead  of  Xenophon,  some 
through  ignorance  of  Greek.  Why  Ascham  did  so, 
who  must  have  known  better,  it  is  not  easy  to  isy : 
probably  in  compliance  with  a  bad  custom. 

Which  thinee  Zenophon  would  never  have  made  mention  of, 
excepte  it  had  bene  fitte  for  all  princes  to  have  used;  sting*  that 
Zenophon  wrote  Cyrus'  lyfe,  (as  Tullye  savth)  not  to  shew  wfot 
Cyrus  did,  but  what  all  maner  of  princes,'  both  in  pssi/mo 
eaWt  matters,  ought  to  do.  TaxaphiL,  p.  14. 

In  his  Scholemaster,  he  writes,  like  a  scholar. 
Xenophon. 


THE  END. 


■ 


LONDON : 
rirutnn  it  i.  motu,  oscvillb  strut. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ant.  Dr.  Ancient  Drama,  in  six  volumes,  (1814). 

B.  Sf  FL  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

B.Jon.   Ben  Jonson. 

Brit.  Past  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

Drayt.   Drayton,  ed.  1753,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  the  pages  continued  throughout 

Euph  Lily's  Euphues. 

Euph.  Engl.     Euphues  and  his  England. 

Fairf.  T.   Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Gayt.  Fat.  JV.   Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  to  Don  Quixote. 

Har.  Ariott.   Sir  J.  Harington's  translation  of  Ariosto. 

Mirr.  Mag.  Minor  for  Magistrates,  ed.  1610. 

More  Antid.  More's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

O.Pl.  Reed's  edition  of  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  12  vols. 

Or.  of  Dr.  •••••<  •  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama,  in  3  volumes. 

Percy  Rcl.   Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  ed.  1794. 

Poh/olb   ....  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Skakeipeart  All  his  Dramas  are  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  Play  alone ;  his  other  Poems, 

as  in  Malonc's  Supplement,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1780. 
Six  PL  •••  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Measure  for  Measure,  dec. 

2  vols.  12mo. 

Stove's  IjtmtL.  •  Stowe's  Survay  of  London,  edit.  1599. 

Suppt.  Malone's  Supplement  to  Shakespeare,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

T.J.  Todd's  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
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